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PREFACE 


From the earliest years of the Dominion’s history, the Canada Year Book 
has been the official statistical record of the development of the country—its re- 
sources, institutions and social and economic conditions. 


Conceived from the broadest point of view, it presents a co-ordinated picture 
of the progress that has been made, against a background of interpretative matter 
designed to give proper perspective to the different chapters. 


On grounds of war-time economy, the 1943 edition of the Year Book was not 
published and the present volume has therefore had to be planned to cover develop- 
ments over a two-year period, perhaps more important from the standpoint of 
the changes in our internal economy than any other like period in the Dominion’s 
history. The problem of including all necessary new material and at the same 
time keeping the volume down to convenient limits has not been an easy one to 
solve and, wherever possible, space has had to be saved by reference to earlier 
editions for standard material. A carefully planned series of special articles deals, 
in each issue, with subjects of current importance and a list of those articles that 
have appeared in former issues of the Year Book is presented at the front of this 
volume at pp. vii to xii. The feature articles contained in this edition cover 
a variety of topics among which are: Canada’s Present Status in the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations, at pp. 41-47; Meteorology Related to the Science of Aviation, . 
at pp. 24-29; The Development of Marshlands in Relation to Fur Production and 
the Rehabilitation of Fur Bearers, at pp. 267-269; and The Canadian Government’s 
Reindeer Experiment, at pp. 17-23. 


The War has now cut deeply into the national economic structure and the 
statistics of almost every chapter of this edition of the Year Book reflect the extent 
to which war production and war-time controls have played their parts in main- 
taining output and supporting the price structure against growing pressures from 
all sides. Public Finance is the backbone of the war effort and this chapter has 
been recast to adequately cover the developments taking place. The all-important 
subject of National Income receives new and extended treatment in Part I, at pp. 
796-804; Part II deals with the subject of Dominion, Provincial and Municipal 
Finance; a new field is covered in Part III, where outstanding developments in 
taxation are discussed. It is unfortunate that due to the reorganization of income- 
tax statistics made necessary by the profound changes in the basis and manner of 
payment of this tax over the past two years, this important and, because of its 
broad incidence, universally interesting subject cannot be covered as completely 
as in former years, but the National Revenue Department has the revisions well 
in hand, and as soon as comparable figures are available they will appear in the 
Year Book again. An entirely new Section to this Part (pp. 861-872) deals with 
the incidence of Succession Duties on typical estates. Since the Dominion has 
entered this field, the application of the duties to individual estates has become 
very complicated and of wider interest. It is believed that the detailed tables, 
compiled to show combined Dominion and Provincial duties on sample estates, 
will be found informative and useful to many readers. 


While the subject of finance in relation to the war effort is basic, and has received 
_ due attention, special material has been introduced into many other chapters to 
co-ordinate and explain the effects of the present world conflict on the subjects 
treated. The following are typical: The War and Canadian Agriculture is covered 
at pp. 195-201; The Influence of the War on the Pulp and Paper Industry, at pp. 
264-265; The Effects of the War on the Canadian Fisheries, at pp. 277-279; The 
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Influence of the Present War on Manufacturing, at pp. 354-362; War-time Controls 
Affecting Distribution and Trade, at pp. 521-526; The War-time Control of Trans- 
portation, at pp. 567-575; and the Activities of the War-time Prices and Trade 
Board in Controlling Prices, Rents and Supplies, at pp. 776-783. 


Recent studies have stimulated the public discussion of questions concerning 
Social Welfare and the Post-War Rehabilitation of Personnel from the Armed 
Forces to a point where it has been thought desirable to bring together the work 
Canada is already doing in these fields under new chapter headings wherein it is 
related to the investigations that have been carried on and that. point the way to 
future developments. The advanced plans for the establishment of the new De- 
partments of Social Welfare, Reconstruction and Veterans’ Affairs also make it 
desirable to prepare the way for the future treatment of these subjects. The fact 
that their treatment was formerly scattered among the various administrations 
carrying on the work and appeared in several different chapters made it difficult 
to get a co-ordinated picture from former Year Books. 


The presentation of as complete a picture of the 1941 Census as will appear 
in any one edition of the Year Book is given in the Population Chapter. Due to 
difficulties occasioned by the War, however, the census compilations are not as 
advanced as was expected and several lacune still appear. ‘These will be covered 
in later editions. It has been possible to include, at the last minute, as Appendix 
III, a very complete analysis of the Occupations of the Canadian people. 


The need for war-time economy expresses itself in the smaller number of coloured 
inserts and charts in this volume as compared with recent editions, and also in the 
accomplishment of having kept the edition down to within 1,150 pages, including 
the preliminary matter and the Introduction, although it covers a two-year period 
crowded with events of great significance. 


The present volume has been edited by A. E. Millward, Editor, Canada Year 
Book, assisted by Margaret K. Pink. The proof-reading and the careful checking 
of data carried out by the staff have been supervised by Catherine A. Freeth. 
W. H. Lanceley, whose association with the Canada Year Book has been of long 
duration, assisted during part of the year, but he was appointed Chief of the Fisheries — 
and Animal Products Branch of this Bureau in January, 1944, and his valuable 
experience and services are no longer available. Charts, graphs and layouts 
have been made by or under the direction of J. W. Delisle, Senior Draughtsman . 
of the Bureau. 

Acknowledgements are hereby tendered to the numerous officials of the Dom- 
inion and Provincial Governments, and to other individuals who have contributed 
material. Whenever possible, credit is given to the various persons and services 
concerned by means of footnotes to the respective sections. 

With a view to the improvement of future editions, the Bureau will be glad 
to hear of any errors that may have escaped notice, and to receive suggestions 
with regard to omissions or to methods of treatment. 


S. A. CUDMORE, 


Dominion Statistician. 
DoMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS, 


Orrawa, June 15, 1944. 
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DISTANCES BETWEEN PRINCIPAL POINTS IN CANADA.* 


Nore.—Generally, the distances given are the shortest by railway. 


A knowledge of distances in miles between principal points constitutes very useful information in these days of wide travel, but when an attempt is made to 
compile such data difficulties are at once encountered. Railway distances are the logical choice, even though road distances are of increasing interest to a vast body of 
travellers by automobile and are a useful alternative. Railway distances represent usually the shortest practicable land distances between two points and even to-day 
the bulk of freight and passenger traffic is by rail. Again, distances by air (sometimes called ‘bee-line distances) are only useful in practice to those who travel by air. 
This is a growing phase of transportation, of course, but has not yet assumed such proportions that its tabulation should displace the more usual one. Again, it is 
not a difficult matter to estimate air-line distances from a map made to convenient scale, whereas the ordinary reader is not able to obtain railway distances easily. 

Even though it be decided to adopt railway distances as most useful, it is necessary to decide whether the most travelled route between two places or the shortest 
railway route should govern. In the tables given below, the distances between points are the shortest distances by railway and not necessarily the most travelled routes 
or the routes by which main trains travel. They are compiled principally from the railway time tables. The main table includes the capital of each province and some 
of the main shipping points chosen principally, but not altogether, by population; the subsidiary tables include distances of local importance. Included in the distances 
from Charlottetown is the distance from Borden to Cape Tormentine, over which the trains are transported by ferry; similarly, the train ferry distance between Mulgrave 
and Point Tupper is included in the distance from Halifax to Sydney. In the main table all the distances from Victoria include the distance travelled by boat from 
Victoria to Vancouver. However, wherever possible, railway distances only are used. In certain distances from Three Rivers and from Quebec it is possible, by the 
use of ferries, to travel by shorter routes than those given in the tables, the rail route only being taken in these cases. 

Where boat routes are given, the best approximation of the distance travelled is used. 

: que abr ling distances used are not necessarily the straight-line distances between points, but are the distances over the routes usually travelled by aeroplanes 
in good weather. 
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ARTICLES AND MISCELLANEOUS TEXT MATERIAL 
(PUBLISHED IN FORMER EDITIONS) CLASSIFIED 
BY SUBJECT 


Nore.—It is not possible to include in any single edition of the Year Book all articles and descriptive 


_ text of previous editions, and the following list has been compiled as an index to such miscellaneous material 


and special articles as are not repeated in the present edition. This list links up the 1943-44 Year Book with 


__ its predecessors in respect to matters that have not been subject to wide change. Those sections of chapters, 
such as Population, which are automatically revived when new material is made available from a later 


census, and to which adequate references are made in the text, are not listed unless they are in the nature 
of special contributions. The latest published article on each subject is shown, except when an earlier 
article takes in ground not covered in the later one. When articles cover more than one subject they are 


listed under each appropriate heading. 
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1942 183-188 
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Banking and Finance— 
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The Bank of Canada and its Relation to 
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Historical Sketch of Currency and Banking —— 1938 900-906 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF THE 
PROGRESS OF CANADA 1871-1943 


Norsr.—In the following summary, the statistics of fisheries (1871-1916), trade, shipping, 

the Post Office, the public debt, revenue and expenditure, and the Post Office and Govern- 
ment savings banks relate to the fiscal years ended June 30 up to 1906; subsequently to years 
ended Mar. 31, except in the case of trade, where, as indicated by footnotes, calendar-year 
figures are given for certain later years. Agricultural, dairying, fisheries (from 1922), 

- mineral, manufacturing, banking, insurance, loan and trust companies, construction, road 
transportation, vital, hospital, and immigration statistics relate to the calendar years, and 
railway statistics to ‘the years ended June 30, 1871-1916, and to the calendar years 1921 and 

1926-43. Canal statistics are those of the navigation seasons. The telegraph statistics 

relate to the fiscal years for Government lines and to the calendar years for other lines. 


Comparative Expenditures for the First and 
Second World Wars 


The following estimates are presented of the comparative financial cost to 
Canada of the First and Second World Wars. 


First World War.—For the fiscal years 1915 to 1948, $3,039,796,000, being the 
total of the four accounts: war and demobilization, $1,697,613,000; pensions, 
$991,030,000; soldiers’ civil re-establishment, $321,050,000; and soldier land settle- 
ment, $30,103,000. | 


Second World War.—For the four fiscal years 1940 to 1948, $5,934,259,390. 

This sum is divided by years as follows: 1940, $118,291,022; 1941, $752,045,326; 

1942, $1,339,674,152; 1948, $3,724,248,890. The estimated expenditure for the 

fiscal year 1944, as given by the Minister of Finance in the Budget Speech of June 
26, 1944, was $4,625,000,000. 
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Area of the Dominion of Canada in square miles: Land, 3,466,882; Fresh Water, 228,307; Total, 3,695,189. 
Nots.— Dashes in this table indicate that comparable data are not available for the years so indicated. 
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The length of the Canada-United States boundary is 3,986-8 miles, and that of the Canada-Alaska 
The Canada-Labrador boundary (not surveyed) is estimated at 1,260 miles; 
the total mainland coast line of Canada (not accurately computed) is estimated at 14,820 miles. 

Nors.— Dashes in this table indicate that comparable data are not available for the years so indicated. 
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45, 125, 000 

8, 784, 100 
13, 803, 000 
105, 703, 000 


58, 146, 850 
612, 300, 400 


21, 882, 000 
314, 825, 000 
171, 875, 000 
12, 266, 000 
305,575, 000 
125, 920, 000 
5, 304, 000 
110, 566, 000 
47,651,000 
300, 000 

12,036, 000 


48,274,000 

9,559, 000 
12, 632, 000 
158, 723, 000 


56,788, 400 


21, 587, 000 
556, 134, 000 
385, 133, 000 

13, 782, 000 
651, 954, 000 
253, 620, 000 

6, 9738, 000 
259, 156, 000 
119, 457, 000 

358, 000 
14,372,000 
11,393, 000 
506, 000 

42,882 ,00011 

64, 247, 000 

9,707, 000 

16, 061, 000 


- |27 


17, 488, 000}28 
293, 660, 000 
298, 191, 000 

15, 407, 000/29 
482,022, 000 
238, 728, 000 

8,397, 000/30 
215, 562, 000 
132, 413, 000 

230, 000/31 
7,775,000 
6,733,000 

533, 000/32 
43,541,000 

74, 807, 000 

9, 816, 000/33 

17,238, 000 


174,391,000) 182,318, 000 


60, 809,200} 60,345, 600 
683, 889, 000}1,179,073,000)1, 104,065,000 


10 Figures for the decennial census years 1871-1921 are for the next preceding years; 


1l 


Cwt. 


12 See Monthly Bulletin of 


Agricultural Statistics for May, 1921, for particulars of the values of field crops for the years 1871, 1881 


and 1901, 
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1 OLHESS crete ch eit tie Site sans ole eters as 
2) MMNECOWS ace selene ot ce cie teeta ee 
S| PAOGHETCATUION... s pdciciow'se eats ei 
AUB HOOD S3s = as, care ce aes a ede ee 
BUSS WIG 6. Siasote ac ctalene sine o tomtaiece ne 
GHOPAT POUT Ys eters sist ra ctersieietsteas ae 
Total Values, Live Stock 
andy EP OULGE Maren. serene 
Dairying—? 
3| Total milk production....... *000 lb. 
8| Cheese, factory.........0ss00 2 
9] Butter, creamery............. te 
AGW e Butter, .dainyonye.. + celcteccds Me 
11] Other dairy products‘......... $ 
Total Values, Dairy Products . $ 
Furs— | 
1 Pelts:taken:. sn se: PAO CAC OPIOr N e: 
13} Value of animals on furfarms.. $ 
Forestry— 
14] Primary forest production... $ 
15} Lumber production....... Mit. b.m. 
16} Total sawmill products....... $ 
1%} Pulp and paper products....... $ 
18} Exports of wood, wood pro- 
ducts, and paper®........... 
ASTEYSI Cr OS rsh. F sa sce waseaml et ols $ 
Lonny Production— 
AS a er LS SI Neg Me eg OZ. 
$ 
SLPS Verse aoe oe loner tec cee ae 
Bris CODDEE ata Sathnne ites Neto atneive ¢ - 
Bt ICAL here CU aires chitosan eaerares hte apne i 
DAN ZANC Lee cae, cate euatee vere itereing tbe 
QOL MEINICKEL farctam sere | hiae esse ecole siete a 
AOL DEBAGHIVON on. srncierets sterece alee e's ses long ton 
REA ECOG ae siete etree OREAe soe alece short ton 
28| BENatural 2as oars ge toee ee ck Mcu. ft. 
29| Petroleum, crude............. pe 
BOL, FAS DeSbOs 8 cnericernteae es oe short he 
Sh) Comments, sav tocar teres ete pele 


Item 


Live Stock and Poultry— 


the next preceding years. 


1 Figures are subject to revision. 


1871 


836, 743 
1,251, 209 
1,373,081 


3, 155, 509 


1,366, 083 


| Hem eet anil Fee 


7,578, 199 


105, 187 
2,174,412 


1,063, 7421) 
1,763, 42311 


1881 


1, 059, 358 
1,595, 800 
1,919, 180 
3,048, 678 
1,207,619 


54,574, 856 
5, 457, 486 
1,365, 912 

341,478 
102, 545, 169 


15, 817, 162 


63, 524 
1,313, 153 
355,083 
347,271 
3,260,424? 
366,798? 
204,800? 
9,2167 


830,4779 
498,2869 
22,1677 
1,537,106 
.2, 688, 621 


368, 987 


69,8437 
81,9097 


1891 


1,470, 572 
1, 857, 112 
2, 263, 474 
2, 563, 781 
1, 733, 850 

14,105, 102 


97, 418, 855 
9,741, 886 
3, 654, 364 

913,591 
111, 577, 210 


ies) Mo Waa a 


25, 351, 085 
18, 977, 874 


45,018 
930, 614 
414, 523 
409, 549 

9,529, 401 

1,226, 703 

88, 665 
3, 857 


4,035, 347 
2,421, 208 

21,331 
3,577, 749 
7,019, 425 


150,0001* 
755, 298 
1,010,211 


1901 


1,577,493 
118, 279, 419 
2,408, 677 
69, 237, 970 
3,167,774 
54,197,341 
2,510, 239 
10, 490, 594 
2,353, 828 
16, 445, 702 
17, 922, 658 


5, 723, 890 


274,374, 916 


6, 866, 834 
220, 833, 269 
22,221, 430 
36, 066, 739 
7,240, 972 
105, 343, 076 
21,384, 644 
15, 623, 907 


33,099, 915 
25,737, 153 


1,167,216 
24, 128, 503 
5, 539, 192 
3, 265, 354 
37, 827, 019 
6, 096, 581 
51, 900, 958 
2,249, 387 
788, 0008 
36,0118 

9, 189, 047 
4, 594, 523 
”’ 244,979 
6, 486, 325 
12) 699, 243 


339, 476 


1906 


—— ee) ee ee ee 


Fat ie TR Vn, nk WES ie Ret ig! Fa | 


204,788,5835 
23,597,6393 
45,930,2948 
10,949,062 


—— | — Ss | S| 


45,716,762 
26, 279, 485 


556, 415 
1G 502, 120 
8, 473,379 
5, 659, 455 
55, 609, 888 
10,720, 474 
54, 608, 217 
3, 089, 187 
1,154 

23, 800 

2i, 490, 955 
8, 948, 834 
534, 295 
9,762, 601 
19,732,019 


583, 523 
569, 753 
761,760 
82, 185 
2,060, 143 
2,128,374 
8,170, 859 


———uuei— | ———qqjK| [qu |_| ___ll"|. 


2 Vigures for the decennial census years 1881-1921 are for 


In the Censuses of 1881 and 1891 values only were given of factory butter and 


cheese; quantities have been calculated by reckoning cheese at 10 cents per lb. and butter at 25 cents. 


+1907. 


4 Prior to 1931 this item does not include skim milk and buttermilk. 
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2,598, 958 
oe i 505 
255 

109" 378, 526 
3, 930, 828 
86, 278, 490 


26, 986, 621 
31,793, 261 
14, 653,773 


(Lk  abaree ai Dae arteceg [E a it a ta eh aA eee Be AR 5/0 cpa an ESSN eT) (ERIE SAO REE 


630, 111, 606 


a ac er ne a | re 


9,806, 741 
199, 904, 205 
21, 587, 124 
64, 489,398 
15, 597, 807 
137, 110, 200 
30, 269, 497 
35, 927, 426 


103, 381, 854 


4,918, 202 
75, 830, 954 


56,334, 695 
29, 965, 142 


7, 644, 537 
103, 220, 994 


5 Fiscal years prior to 1926. 
9 1889. 


8 1898. 


not specified. 


1921 


Tee | eee | SRE | a | ee | Sees, | | 


3,624, 262 
440, 502, 040 
3,324, 653 
203, 555, 836 
, 194, 831 
139, 590, 484 
3, 203, 966 
20, 704, 509 
3,404, 730 
36, 893, 244 
50,325, 248 
31,750, 247 


3,113, 909 
155, 908, 000 
3,371, 923 
143, 616, 000 
4,601,108 
114, 201, 000 


2, 891, 540 
208, 170, 000 
3, 885, 300 
143,316, 000 
4,955,300 
112, 247,000 


2,789,391 
184, 845, 000 
3,587,718 
188, 979, 000 


2,816, 000 
193, 006, 000 


148, 742, 000 

3,142,476 
31,417, 000 

4,359, 582 
69, 958, 000 
50, 108, 516 
51,037, 000 


179, 148, 000 

3,197,000 
22) 112, 000 

7,125, 000 
76, 034, 000 
73, 813, 200 
77, 649, 600 


134, 844, 915), 
79,134, 000 
106, 295, 500 


65, 468, 000 
43, 188, 000 


59, 339, 400 


40,366,000) 57,381, 100 


872, 996,360| 747,509,000] 508,232,000} 567, 664,000} 636,894,100} 805, 440, 600)1,190,188,010 


16, 752, 823 
148, 913, 300 
24,0138, 400 
286, 109, 500 
57,662,160) 93,547,300) 97,740,910) 104, 157, 600 
103, 310, 000] 109,026,000) 94,338,000) 78,525,000) 55,407, 000/10 
21,450,000} 20,006,000] 27,762,000} 24,671,000} 19,897,000 
158, 490, 971 106,916, 119 106, 644, 791] 155,957,042} 200, 104, 158} 222, 954,051/11 


277, 304, 979| 191,389, 692] 199,878,764] 301,279,742] 367,457,630) 383,078, 251 


10, 976, 235 
149, 201, 856 
39, 100, 872 
111, 691, 718 
63, 625, 203 
163, 487, 506 
50, 180, 952 


13, 407, 340 
171, 731, 631 


15,772,852] 15,430,058 
119, 123, 4838 
15, 565, 8138 


250,931,777 


17,516,918 
164, 067, 151 
36,569, 600 
312,309, 928 


17, 488, 366 
207, 481,370 
44,941, 562 
284, 591,372 


2,936, 407 
10, 151, 594 
5, 977, 545 


4,060,356 
11, 803, 217 
8,497, 237 


4,759,613 
15, 464, 883 
9, 838, 280 


7, 257,337 
21,123,161 
7, 928, 971 


19,561, 024 
24, 859, 869 
Uy, 153, 838 - 


168, 054, 024 

2,869,307 
82, 448, 585 
116,891,191 
149, 216, 005 


284, 561,478 
34, 931, 985 


204, 436, 328 

4,185, 140 
101,071, 260 
135, 182, 592 
215,370, 274 


286,305, 842 
56,360, 633 


141, 123, 980 

my 497, 553 
45, 977, 8438 
62, 769, 253 
174, 733, 954 


185, 493, 491 
30, 517, 306 


184, 804,228} 213, 163,089 

4,941,084 
129, 287, 7038 
1638, 412, 292 


334, 726, 175 
387, 1138, 000 
62, 258, 997 


4,935, 145 
149, 854, 527 
192,919,077 
337,390, 484 


389, 805, 000 
75, 116, 933 


185, 144, 603 
210, 206, 707 
39, 165, 055 


926, 329 
19,148, 920 
18, 543, 198 
8,485, 355 
47, 620, 820 
5, 953, 505 
66, 679, 592 


1,754, 228] © 
36, 263, 110 
22,371,924 


2, 693, 892 
58, 093, 396 
20, 562, 247 
6, 141, 943 
292, 304, 390 
24, 114, 065 
267, 342, 482 

7, 260, 183 
237, 245, 451 

6, 059, 249 
65, 666, 320 
15, 267, 453 


3,748, 028 
131, 293, 421 
18, 334, 487 
8, 273, 804 
421, 027,732 
39, 514, 101 
383, 180, 909 
14, 993, 869 
333, 182, 736 
11, 045, 007 
169, 739, 393 


5,345,179 
205, 789, 392 
21,754, 408 

8, 323, 454 
643, 316, 713 
64, 407, 497 
460, 167,005 


4 2841, 306 
186,390, 281 
20, 695, 101 


14, 415, 096 

, 846 
21, 468, 840 
8,707,021) 10,161, 658 8,368, 711 
14, 195, 143 13, 013, 283 15, 826, 243 13, 063, 588 


171,923,342] 240, 437,123) 280, 434,726) 361,919, 372) 560, 241, 290 


10, 099, 423 


6 As from 1932 ey ee include exchange equalization. 7 1887. 
87 


10 Short tons. 12 1892 13 Includes other items 
14 1886. 
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Item 


Central Electric Stations— 


Lt) Power houses, eee... cvees No. 
2| Capital invested.............. $ 
3] Power generated?............. kwh. 
A) "Custometa:nianeosiceen css os, No. 


Water Power— 


Turbine H.P. installed........ No. 
Manufactures—3 
Gl “Eimiployersoe wes oa. «ces a0 No. 
mM Es ser yd Be Te lat Oa $ 
8) Salaries and wages............ $ 
9} Values of materials used in.... $ 
10} Products— 
CLOSE eee tach oats cee ok $ 
IN Ober SR erties coe deere $ 
Construction— 
Values of contracts awarded... $ 
Wholesale and Retail Trade— 
Wholesale— 
12 Establishments.../......... No. 
13 PUIADIOY C08 Ooo a's 's-0id se so ee wid : 
14 INGE BalOR: Leute os oe cancers $ 
Retail— : 
15 DUO OR Hace wns vn sie oie arew ons No. 
16 Employees, full-time........ # 
VW PGE SALGS ays eceie' sy aw coe eaty $ 
Retail Services— 
18 Establishments............. No. 
19 Employees, full-time........ 
a0 FV OCOIDES eee s.Gs caer Set eae $ 
External Trade— 
fx MEEK DORUS tks ceitatrees So's o'o.c p elnis $ 
Sebo Tnports 2.10.5 8 vee cates $ 
Totals, External Trade®’...... $ 
23] Total exports to British 
PUTINPIFOLE, A ries c.nicn's lela eles le $ 
24) Exportsto United Kingdom". $ 
25} Total imports from British 
Vehreaysso gs eels ey ah eee ee 
%6) Imports from United Kingdom! $ 
2%) Exports to United States 4....  $ 
#8) Imports from United States. $ 
Exports, Domestic, by Chief Items-" 
EW heat -, sc eeee en eect ais bu. 
$ 
30) Wheat flour.teee Se. hs vince bbl. 
- $ 
OL Onta e ee ents la 2 
BEN: Ch gmt G0 Fela OS Ce Ce 
33! Bacon and hams, shoulders ewt. 
and sides. $ 
O48) Butters. koe eee eee p 
SS) Ghieaien a. UR eee . 
36) Silvers ocean oe 
331 © Copper! sc WAP eae ne a 


1 Figures are subject to revision. 


The figures shown are for the preceding year in each case. 


in earlier years. 


1871 


1881 


1891 


187, 942 
77, 964, 020 
40, 851, 009 
124, 907, 846 


221,617,773 
96, 709, 927 


57, 630, 024 
84, 214, 388 


254, 935 
165, 302, 623 
59, 429, 002 
179, 918, 593 


309, 676, 068 


80 
4,113,771 


71,219 


272,033 
353,213 ,0004 
79, 234,311 
250,759,2924 


368, 696, 723 


129,757,475} 117,937, 431 


83, 9447, 01 
90, 488, 329 


88, 671, 738 
111, 533, 954 


58 
11,891,025) 80,393, 445 


238, 902 


339, 173 
446, 916, 487 
113, 249, 350 
266, 527, 858 


481,053,375 
214, 525, 517 


177, 431,386 
177, 930, 919 


157 
608, 002 


383, 920 
833, 916, 155 
162, 155, 578 


706, 446, 578 


235, 483, 956 
283, 740, 280 


21,733, 556 


48, 498, 202 
29; 164.358 
27, 185,586 


1,748, 977 
1,981,917 
306, 339 
1,609, 849 
542,386 
231, 227 
23, 487 
290, 217 
103, 444 
1,018, 918 
15, 439, 266 
3,065, 234 
8, 271, 439 
1, 109, 906 


595, 261 
6, 246, 000 
120,121 


42,637,219 


42, 885, 142 
34, 038, 431 
36,338, 701 


2,523, 673 
2,593, 820 
439, 728 
2,173,108 
2,926, 532 
1,191,873 
168,381 
1,818, 208 
103, 547 
758,334 
17,649, 491 
3,573,034 
49, 255, 523 
5,510, 443 


34, 494 
39, 604, 000 
150, 412 


2 In thousands. 


47, 137, 208 
43,243, 784 


44,337, 052 
42,018, 943 
37,743, 430 
52,033,477 


2,108, 216 
1,583,084 
296, 784 
1,388, 578 
260, 569 
129, 917 
65, 083 
559, 489 
75,541 
628, 469 
3,768, 101 
602, 175 
106, 202, 140 
9,508, 800 


238, 367 
10, 994. 498 
05’ 196 


100, 748, 097 
92, 857, 525 


46, 653, 228 
42,820,334 
67, 983, 6738 
107,377, 906 


9,739,758 
6, 871, 939 
1,118,700 
4,015, 226 
8, 155, 068 
2,490, 521 
252,977 
2,097, 882 
1,055, 495 
11,778, 446 
16,335, 528 
3,295, 663 
195, 926, 397 
20, 696, 951 
4,022,019 
2,420,750 
26,345,776 
2,659, 261 


138, 421, 222 
127, 456, 465 


83, 789, 434 
69, 183, 915 
83, 546, 306 
169, 256, 452 


40,399, 402 
33, 658, 391 
1,532,014 
6, 179, 825 
2,700, 303 
1,083, 347 
206,714 
1,629, 941 
1,029, 079 
12, 086, 868 
34,031,525 
7,075,539 
295, 834, 543 
24, 433, 169 
7,261, 527 
4,310,528 
44, 282, 348 
7,148, 633 


3 The statistics of manufactures 
in 1871 and 1881 include works employing fewer than 5 hands; those of 1891, 1901, 1911, and 1916 are for works 
employing only 5 hand. or over except in the case of butter and cheese factories, flour and grist mills, 
electric-light plants, lumber, lath and shingle mills, lime kilns, brick and tile works, and fish canneries. 
From 1922 statistics are exclusive of construction, 
hand trades, repair and custom work. Figures for 1926-43 include non-ferrous metal smelting not included 


4 Includes all establishments irrespective of the number of employees. 
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1911 1921 1926 1931 1936 1941 1942 
266 510 595 559 561 607 
110,838,746] 484,669,451] 756, 220, 066]1,229,988,951|1,483,116,649)1,641,460,451)1,747,891,798 
nO Pa 5,614,132} 12,093,445) 16,330,867| 25,402,282] 33,317,663} 37,355,179 
= 973,212) 1,337,562] 1,632,792} 1,740,793) 2,081,270) 2,125,558 
1,363,134] 2,754,157) 4,549,383) 6,666,337) 7,945,590) 8,845,038) 9,225, 838 
515, 203 456, 076 518, 539 557, 426 594,359 961,178} 1,152,091 


1,165, 975, 639]2,488,987,148°|3, 100,604,6375|2,555,126,4485/3 002,403 ,814°|6,076,308, 1245/7 503,794 ,972° 
1,123,694,263| 1,305,168,5495| 1,252,017,2485]1,289,592,6725|2,605,119,7885|3,309,973 ,758° 


e = - 13,1406 = 24, 627 

= bi - 90,5646 ~ 117, 421 - 
- - — |3,325,210,300 — |5,234,656,000 - 
= = - 125,0036 ~ 137,343 - 
g: 2 - 238,683 - 297,078 - 
- - — |2,750,569,9005|2,208,142,0007/3 449,248,000 - 
- - - 42, 2236 - 49,271 = 
FS 2 - 55, 2578 ~ 62,781 - 


274,316,553} 800, 149, 296]1,261,241,525) 587,653, 440 
452,724, 603] 799, 478, 483}1,008,341,911) 628, 098, 386 


1,599,627,779|2,269,583,436]1,215,751,826|1,573,015,777|3,069,794,825)4,008,015,229/4,706,552,167 


727,041, 156 


148, 967, 442 
182, 156, 924 


129, 467, 647 
109, 934, 753 
104, 115, 823 
275, 824, 265 


45, 802,115 


403, 452,219 
312, 844, 871 


266, 002, 688 
213,973, 562 
542,322, 967 
856, 176, 820 


554, 924, 454 
459, 223, 468 


214, 614, 416 
164, 707, 111 
457, 877, 594 
668, 747, 247 


219, 781, 406 
170, 597, 455 


151, 999, 922 
109, 468, 081 
240, 196, 849 
393, 775, 289 


1943! 
-|1 
12% 
-|3 
-|4 
10, 214,513] 5 
-|6 
ils, 
=18 
-|9 
— |10 


i 


937, 824, 933]1,621,008,175|2,363,773,296/2,971,475,277|/21 
635, 190, 844/1,448,791,650) 1,644,241 ,933]1,735,076,890)22 


479, 646, 028 
395, 351, 959 


189,319,021 
122,971, 264 
333, 916, 949 


878, 640, 907} 1,153,816,747 1,401,661,623 23 
741, 716, 647|1,032,646,964)24 


359, 942,070) 273,776,546) 238, 631, 372|25 
219,418, 957| 161,112,706) 134,965, 117|26 
599,713,463] 885, 523, 203|1,149,232,444|27 
369, 141, 513|1,004,498,152|1,304,679,665| 1,423 ,672,486)/28 


658, 228, 354 


129,215,157} 250,116,414] 194,825,612) 243,041,530) 196,646,340) 143, 028, 424 

45,521, 134| 310, 952,138] 362,978,198] 117,871,254] 226,913,763] 161,856,075) 121,817, 692 
3,049,046] 6,017,032] 10,456,916] 5,697,224) 4,850,071] 11,439,191] 10,638, 143 
13,854,790} 66,520,490} 71,993,618] 20,207,319] 20,638,718) 44,807,353) 45, 814, 133 
5,431,662} 14,321,048} 18,571,663} 11,177,072] 8,488,040} 7,691,664) 14,345,081 
2,144,846] 14,152,033] 9,894,122] 3,767,918) 3,186,891] 3,295,148} 6,832, 920 
326, 132 179,398 428, 105 89, 056 127, 996 33,412 11, 402 
2,723,291] 4,210,594) 4,185,289 839, 278 989, 557 391,605 193, 070 
598, 745 982,338 931, 850 127,752} 1,580,496] 4,646,140) 5,281,325 
8,526,332} 31,492,407] 22,768,782] 2,035,382) 25,957,012) 77,494,498) 100, 623, 419 
3,142,682] 9,739,414} 9,814,000] 10,680,500) 5,128,800; 1,481,800} 1,600, 900 
744,288] 5,128,831] 3,352,829) 2,329,853) 1,178,916 493 , 525 580,019 
181, 895, 724| 133, 620,340] 134,656,600] 84,788,400] 81,890,300} 92,331,000} 141,503, 900 
20,739,507| 37,146,722| 24,857,868] 10,594,917] 11,347,125) 13,554,911) 26,903,714 
33,731,010] 13,331,050] 21,132,133] 18,666,367] 16,130,875) 17,235,320) 14, 180, 486 
17,269,168] 11,127,432] 13,106,777], 5,399,259] 7,283,547} 6,585, 443/* 5,952, 640 
55,005,342] 36,167,900] 67,108,300} 48,761,200) 45,519, 600 955, 387 680, 934 
5,575,033! 4,336,9721 7,822,260! 3,891,045! 2,971,042! 6,687,709! 4,766, 438 


5 Since 1924 the net value of production is computed by subtracting 


as the cost of materials from the gross value of the products. 
7 Estimated on basis of intercensal survey of larger establishments. 
9 Exports of domestic merchandise only. 
ul Fiscal years 1926 and prior years; calendar years 1931-43. 


regulus, etc. 


219, 249, 942/29 


12,896, 995/30 
66, 273, 692 
74,463, 476|31 
42) 294, 389 

181, 568/32 
2, 527,231 
5, 629, 656|33 


26,811,113 
11, 451,.635/36 
5, 558, 053 

724, 194137 


the cost of fuel and electricity as well 


6 Census figure for calendar year 1930. 


8 Fiscal years prior to 1921. 
10Imports of merchandise for home consumption. 


12 Copper, fine, contained in ore, matte, 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF THE PROGRESS OF CANADA—continued 


Item 


Exports, Domestic, by Chief 
Items—concluded? 


A) INGE ie een tev be ce tn te tL Ds 
My POCORN ie ae atts de sabe ees me 
3 EASES POSPR UR Te tais's cous ena. aniets ait ee 
Al PWV OOG-DULD Merc octicwie s celdactses Aid 
Bl, PNGwSpriInt PANE cn. hese esas ow 


Exports, Domestic,by Classes—? 
Vegetable products (except 
chemicals, fibres,and wood) $ 
Animals and their products 
(except chemicals and fibres) $ 
Fibres, textiles, and textile pro- 


Gc oF & 


9} Wood, wood products, and paper $ 

Tron and its products.......... $ 

Non-ferrous metals and their 
DROGUCUSA daa seieeiocats acts ake $ 


12) Non-metallic minerals and 
their products (except chem- 
ICAI) Resi’ Bahay aoa tee $ 
13} Chemicals and allied products. $ 
14) All other commodities........ > 
Totals, Exports, Domestic... $ 


Imports for Consumption— 
5| Vegetable products (except 
chemicals, fibres, and wood) $ 


16} Animals and their products 
(except chemicals and fibres)  $ 
17%} Fibres, textiles, and textile pro- 
ucts oe ae een ck teers $ 
-18} Wood, wood products, and paper $ 
19} Iron and its products.......... 
20) Non-ferrous metals and their 
DLODUCISL. Wi ren e ny bee ee 
21; Non-metallic minerals and their 
products (except chemicals).  $ 
221 Chemicals and allied products. $ 
23} All other commodities........ $ 
Lotalssilmportskce ae sacs $ 
Steam Railways— 
24); Miles in operation............. No. 
20} 81 Capital mers Wee. kets lac icn meres $ 
RO PR ARSENLETS sch vale ale. sere No. 
2d hag LEME CIO iti aee crasavstato record tee oie Oto ton 
Pde] eu isin sh ii ist Cyaan A AMCEH cnt SemeNtin en - § 
29 | WEE EpP GNSS... delais a cretocats ayerciehailose $ 
Electric Railways— 
30} Miles in operation............. No. 
SLi Capital Ae oleae enero $ 
32). PARSON GENS). ee cts tence solaris, No. 
Rd ob dey rd se eet yD CE a aes in oe ton 
G4} o PUATHIN Gales Sees tet cman ee hes $ 
35 | WAEGXNONSES. ds AU Ss oats eR aes 3 
Road Transportation— 
36| Highways, total mileages........... 
37| Capital expenditure on........ 3 
38) Motor-vehicles registered..... No. 
39} Total provincial revenue from 
licences and operation....... 
Canals— 
40| Passengers carried............ No 
Af oehirelohitar a. acetate deste ton 


1 Figures are subject to revision. 
5 Duplication eliminated. 


1871 1881 - 1891 


1901 


1906 


- -| 5,352,043 
- 2 240, 499 
318, 287 420, 055 833, 684 
662,451] 1,123,091] 2,916,465 

- 7,022 
513, 909 


280, 619 


13, 742, 557 
36,399, 140 
872, 628 
25,351,085 
556, 527 


1,618, 955 


3, 988,584 
851, 211 
5,291,051 


864, 573 
1,937, 207 


25, 541, 567 
68, 465, 832 
1, 880, 539 
33,099,915 
3,778, 897 
33,395, 096 
7,356, 444 


791,855 
3,121,741 


1 578, 137 
3,478, 150 


55, 828, 252 
84, 570, 644 
2, 602, 903 
45,716,762 
4° 705,296 
28, 455, 786 
7,817,475 


1,784, 800 
4,002, 038 


24,212, 140 
8, 080, 862 
28, 670, 141 
5, 203, 490 
15,142, 615 
3, 810, 626 
14, 139, 024 


3,697, 810 
8,577, 246 


38, 036, 146 
14, 022, 896 
37, 284, 752 
8,196,901 
29; 955, 936 
7, 167,318 
21, 255, 403 


5, 684, 999 
16, 326, 568 


50, 307,368 
23,616, 835 
59, 292, 868 
14,341, 947 
49, 436, 840 
17, 533, 430 
33,757, 284 


8, 269, 169 
27, 184, 539 


90, 488, 329 111, 533, 954 


2,695 
257,035,188° 
5,190,4164 
5,670,8364 
19,470,5394 
15,775,5324 


7,331 

284, 419, 293 
6, 943, 671 
12, 065, 323 
27, 987, 509 
20, 121, 418 


13, 838 
632,061, 440 
13, 222, 568 
21,758,021 
48,192, 099 
34, 960, 449 


100,377 
3,955, 621 


118, 136 
2,853, 230 


146, 336 
2,902, 526 


2 Fiscal years prior to 1926. 


140 


21, 423 


18, 
816, 110, 837/1,065,881,629 — 


18,385, 722 
36, 999,371 
72, 898, 749 
50, 368, 726 


553 


120, 934, 656 
926 

5, 768, 283 
3, 435, 162 


190, 428 
5, 665, 259 


31876. 


27, 989,782 
57, 966, 713 
125,322, 865 
87, 129, 434 


814 
237, 655, 074 
506, 024 


10, 966, 871 
6, 675, 037 


. 1,447 


256, 500 
10,523, 185 


41875. 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF THE PROGRESS OF CANADA—continued 


ee a a tr a fi I f= 


63, 875, 800 


60, 420, 300 
12, 460, 884 


13, 188, 928 


168, 316, 400 
42,987, 140 


275, 190, 300 
67, 679, 708 
531, 449 
2,596, 626 
220, 255 

14, 550, 435 
28, 234, 485 
85, 897, 736 
65, 240, 248 
154, 356, 543 


12, 633, 389 
14) 363, 006 
71, 552, 037 
15, 112, 586 
78, 922,137 


16, 247, 970 
30, 214, 927 
95, 266, 873 
60, 105, 814 
141,065, 618 


20, 115, 576 
52, 077, 122 
34, 639/718 
114,090, 595 


oo ey BO LB 


107, 233, 112 103, 639, 634 144, 707, 065 


84,368,425 
69, 693, 263 
1,818,931 


56,334, 695 
9, 884, 346 


482, 140, 444 
188, 359, 937 
18, 783, 884 
284, 561, 478 
76, 500, 741 


45,939,377 


588, 885, 984 
168, 025, 501 

7,111, 896 
286,305, 842 
75, 602, 162 


74, 669, 188 


209,760, 786 
70, 938, 351 
5,394, 084 
185, 493, 491 
19, 086, 492 


56, 158, 939 


346, 980, 652 
124, 694, 815 
12, 227, 387 
210, 206, 707 
52,303, 878 


134, 436, 740 


285, 708, 739 
201,730, 555 
30, 819, 633 
387, 113, 232 
239, 900, 848 


244,012,336 


257,778, 304 
256, 725, 462 
28, 931, 925 
389, 805, 396 
467,121, 439 


308, 903, 239 


483 756, 894 
289, 566, 022 
30, 620, 390 
391,069, 658 
716, 644, 883/10 
332,704, 960} 11 
10, 038, 493 


3,088, 840 
5, 088, 564 


40,345,345} 27,095,283} 14,976,873] 23,974,191] 45,172,085] 56,580, 147 62,191, 606|12 


20, 142, 826 10,848,946) 17,749,628] 58,676,338] 77,332,918] 86,390, 600/13 
32,389, 669 14,995,478) 15,250,935) 127,869, 409| 520,594,466] 578,530, 264|14 


a fe Ed eI re ean Mates 


£87, 653, 440] 937, 824, 933/1,621,003,175|2,363,773,296|2,971,475,277 
79,214,041 
iy 30, 671, 908 
87, 916, 282 
26, 851, 936 
91,968, 180 
27,579, 572 


| _ 83,430, 475 


259,431,110) 210, 666, 426 
61,722,390} 53,464, 168 


243,608,342] 184, 236, 564 
57,449,384) 46,444, 652 
245, 625, 703} 219,575, 146 


55,651,319] 50,765, 605 


| 206,095,113] 152, 687, 995 
a 12,471,730} 37,887,449) 31,358,384) 31,336,994] 31,971,047] 65,382,196] 66,824.327| 70,548, 287122 
bd 42,620,479) 72,688,072) 59,142,971) 47,659,378] 39,216,950) 262,516,457] 485,970, 146] 429.337. 751/23 


; Pete a sa. | ee Sf a 


452, 724, 603|1,240,158,882/1,008,341,911] 628,098,386] 635, 190, 844|1,448,791,650 1,644,241 ,933)1,735,076,890 


134, 433, 268 
28, 629, 914 
90, 151,516 
34, 923,391 

116, 209, 368 
38, 666, 648 


106, 087, 909 


126, 245, 988 
25, 845, 624 
98,915, 100 
27,099, 785 

135, 359, 104 
35, 040, 115 


115, 497, 181 


171, 835, 408 
34, 845, 584 
161,138, 512 
36, 739,071 
431, 622, 365 
94,758, 269 


189, 953, 788 


147, 739, 504 
34, 931, 002 
189, 065, 886 
38, 176, 983 
377, 765, 477 
$2, 415, 670 


221,352, 938 


176, 446, 946}15 
36, 476, 082/16 


195, 283, 341}1'7 
40, 284, 48918 
420,190, 144/19 


115, 566, 684/20 
250, 943, 166)21 


1,528, 689, 201 2,164,687 ,636 3,506,758,047 4,232,022,088 4,487,605,510 3,397,488,564/3,371,834,035 

46,793,251] 42,686,166] 26,396,812] 20,497,616] 29,779,241 

79, 884, 282} 83, 730, 8298 105, 291 9065 74,129,6945 75,846,566 116,808,0915 

k 188,733, 494 458, 008, 891 493, 599, 754 358, 549,382] 334,768, 557| 538,291, 947 
ay 1,034, 785 


663, 610, 570 
422,581,205) 389, 503,452] 321,025, 588] 283,345,968] 403, 733, 542 


485,783, 584 


wz 1,224] | 
© “ 111,532; 347 
426; 296; 792 
1, 228, 362 
20; 356, 952 
———- 12096; 134 


1, 680 

kee 187, 436 
719,305, 441 
2) 282° 299 
44, 536, 832 
35, 945, 316 


1,67 

215, 808, 520 
748,710, 836 
3, 489, 183 
51,723, 199 
36, 453, 709 


1,379 

215, 818, 096 
720, 468, 361 
1,977,441 
49,088,310 
35, 367, 068 


1, 247 

205, 062, 353 
614, 890, 897 
2, 265, 023 
41,391, 927 
28,807,311 


1,028 
193, 532,914 
795,170, 569 


1,017 

189, 139, 680 
996, 208, 535 
3,711, 468 
69, 034, 130 
43, 473, 516 


nfl (fea j=. peel 


378, 269 
832, 268 
21,795, 184 


410, 448 
34, 966, 916 
1, 240, 124 
61,026, 358 


42,231,027 91, 189, 300 


304, 904 


230, 129 
‘ 38, 030, 353 


9, 407,021 


197,561 
13, 477, 663 


126, 633 
16,189, 074 


85, 306 
20, 899, 639 


59, 855 
21,468, 816 


100, 092 
23, 453, 367 


eae ee 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF THE PROGRESS OF CANADA—continued 


Item 1871 1881 1891 1901 1906 
Shipping— 
1] Vessels on the registry........ No - 7,394 7,015 6, 697 7,516 
ton 1,310,896} 1,005,475 666, 276 663,415 
Sea-Going— 
2 Fnteredaer. acces settee ates ton 2,521,573} 4,032,946] 5,273,935) 7,514,732) 8,895, 353 
3 GiGaATSd ery se nets scien ts sil if 2,594,460] 4,071,391] 5,421,261) 7,028,330 7,948,076 
4 EDO tstlseees meres. cic nt axes cinco s i 5,116,033] 8,104,337} 10,695,196] 14,548,062 16, 843, 429 
Inland International— 
5 Entered erica cen. cro. alee + /euene ton 4,055,198} 2,934,503] 4,098,434) 5,720,575) 9,352, 653 
6 @leared ate tt cree cme . 3,954,797] 2,763,592] 4,009,018) 5,766,171 8, 536, 090 
7 TROLaIS ats eed ok haem : 8,009,995] 5,698,095] 8,107,452) 11,486,746) 17,888, 743 
Coastwise— 
8 IByshieieeels st emo GRGGROO Fe ton - 7,664,863] 12,835,774] 17,927,959} 23,548,604 - 
9 (Ollemniol Lay aie peeen neon oe f - 7,451,903] 12,150,356] 16,516,837] 22,780,458 
10 PP Ofals tetany oe ate oes S —| 15,116,766] 24,986,130] 34,444,796] 46,324,062 
Air Transportation— 
APE Miillos Howie. «cts: oe ere sinie No - ~ - XL = 
12} Passenger miles..........+.++- S - - - - - 
13| Freight carried.............+. lb. - - - ~ = 
14) SMa carried 36.62 ce erie eins 4 - ~ - - - 
Communications— 
15| Telegraphs, Govt. miles of line No. - 1,947 2,699 5, 744 6, 829 
16| Telegraphs, other, miles of line “ a - 27, 866 30, 194 31, 506 
AZ| Celephones* soe c's.) oe Hi - = - 63, 192 - 
18| Telephones, employees........ “ - - - ~ - 
19} Radio receiving sets.......... - - ~ - ~ 
Post Office— 
OO |MRevenles. na. esc-teecent as bee $ 803,637] 1,344,970} 2,515,824) 3,421,192) 5,933, 342 
Pil LxMenGibures ci. cess ae eae ee $ 994,876] 1,876,658] 3,161,676) 3,837,376) 4,921,577 
22| Money orders issued........-. $ 4,546,434] 7,725,212] 12,478,178] 17,956,258 37,355, 673 
Dominion Finance— 
23) Customs revenues.........-:- $ 11,841,105} 18,406,092} 23,305,218) 28,293, 930 46, 053,377 
24| Excise revenues.............-- $ 4,295,945] 5,343,022} 6,914,850} 10,318,266] 14,010, 220 
25| War-tax revenues...... in sees $ = = = - - 
26 INCOMOWAK As nae e « co tale ele $ - - ~ ~ ~ 
27 Sales tas Gees oias nc areore ators $ - - - ~ : - 
28| Total receipts from taxation... $ 16,320,369] 23,942,139] 30,220,068) 38,612,196) 60, 063, 597 
29| Per capita receipts from taxes. $ 4-42 5-54 6-25] - 7-19 9-69 
SO lee Wotalimevientes: ces via .srctle <tetere $ 19,335,561] 29,635,298] 38,579,311) 52,514,701) 80, 139,360 
31) Revenues per capita........... $ §-24 6-85 7-98 9-78 12-98 
32| Total expenditures............ $ 19,293,478] 33,796,643] 40,793,208) 57,982,866) 88,277, 642 
33| Expenditures per capita....... $ 5-23 7-82 8-44 10-79 13-44 
SHWE GOSS COD tH dhise gators marie ailere $ | 115,492,683] 199, 861,537] 289,899, 230] 354, 732, 433} 392,269, 680 
35 | REPASSOUSH EME ee oe eg cha a alors been ster $ 37,786,165} 44,465,757| 52,090,199] 86, 252,429} 125, 226, 703 
36 Neti obteiaecin cas male eaas $ 77,706,518] 155,395, 780| 237,809,031] 268, 480, 004 267, 042,977 
Provincial Finance— 
37| Revenue, ordinary, totals..... $ 5,518,946] 7,858,698] 10,693,815} 14,074,991] 23,027 , 122 
38| Expenditure, ordinary, totals.. $ 4,935,008} 8,119,701} 11,628,353] 14,146,059) 21,169,868 
Note Circulation— 
SOc a Bank motesenueniectis se viel sciers $ 20,914,637] 28,516,692] 33,061,042} 50,601,205} 70,638,870 
40| Dom. or Bankof Canadanotes’ $ 7,244,341] 14,539,795] 16,176,316] 27,898,509) 49, 941, 426 
Chartered Banks— \ 
Ate Capitals paid-up ein. se. oo $ 37,095,340] 59,534,977| 60,700,697) 67,035,615} 91,035, 604 
AD WANSSCTSS, ieee etree atedeiees cictare: ors She $ | 125,273,631] 200,613,879] 269,307, 032| 531,829,324) 878,512,075 
43| Liabilities to the public....... $ 80,250,974] 127,176,249] 187,332,325] 420,003,743] 713,790,553 
44| Deposits payable on demand.. $ oa = - | 95,169,631] 165, 144,569 
45| Deposits payable after notice.. $ = - ~— | 221,624,664] 381,778, 705 
46 Totals, Deposits #2, 8..... $ 56, 287,391| 94,346,481] 148,396,968] 349,573,327) 605, 968, 513 
Savings Banks— 
Deposits in Post Office........ $ 2,497,260] 6,208,227} 21,738,648] 39,950, 813 45, 736, 488 
48| Deposits in Government banks $ 2,072, 037 9,628,445] 17,661,378] 16,098,146) 16,174,134 
49} Deposits in special banks...... $ 5,766,712} 7,685,888] 10,982,232] 19,125,097 27,399,194 
Loan Companies (Dominion)-— 
50). MASSetS Ha riers ich etic eeiece seats $ 8,392,464] 73,906,638] 125,041,146] 158,523,307) 232,076, 447 
Bie WMiabilities: jasweem aces ec $. 8,392,958! 71,965,0171 123,915, 704! 158, 523, 307 232,076,447 


1 Figures are subject to revision. 


3 In foreign service, which includes sea- 


4 Calendar-year figures. 


2 War-time restrictions preclude the publication of data. 


5 No longer compiled. 


ern Ontario Railway Commission was not included. 


going and inland international as shown for previous years. 
6 Prior to 1941 Temiskaming and 


North- 


7 Excluding United States lines of Canadian 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF THE PROGRESS OF CANADA—continued 


1911 1921 1926 1931 1936 1941 1942 1943! 

8,088 7,482 8,193 8, 966 9,373 2 2 3 1 
770,446) 1,223,973) 1,348,985] 1,484,423] 1,367,071 a 2 2 

11,919,339] 12,516,503) 22,837,720) 28,064,762] 28,895,751 32,579,9003| 25,640,7633,4 ol (- 
10,377,847} 12,400,226} 22,817,276] 26,535,387] 29,156,876 5 5 5 3 
22,297,186] 24,916,729} 45,654,996] 54,600,149] 58,052, 627 = = -|4 
13,286,102} 14,828,454) 14,117,099} 17,769,690] 14,472,022 3 3 -|5 
11,846,257} 14,903,447] 15,474,732] 18,542,037) 14,998,858 5 6 5 6 
25,182,359] 29,731,901] 29,591,831] 36,311,727] 29,470,880 = = aoe a 
34,280,669} 28,567,545} 41,770,480] 47,134, 652 42,979,361] 50,471,166] 43,990,764 alas 
32,347,265] 27,773,668] 41,117,175]. 47,540,555} 41,815, 616 5 5 5 9 
66,627,934) 56,341, 213]) 82,887,655} 94,675,207] 84,794,977 - - - |10 
= 294, 449 393,103} 7,046,276] 7,100,401} 12,508,390] 13,329,143 = 111 
= 2 631,715} 4,073,552} 9,653,196] 56,723,714] 73,206,601 — |12 
= 79,850 724,721] 2,372,467] 22,947,105] 16,559,611] 12,651, 939 — |183 
Bee = 3,960 470,461] 1,161,060] 3,411,971) 5,470,209 — |14 
8, 446 11, 207 10, 722 9,300 8, 893 9,9196 9,3436 - |15 
33, 905 41,577 42, 2397 43, 928 44,014 43, 047 43,075 — {16 
302, 7598 902,090} 1,201,008} 1,364,200} 1,266,228! 1,562,146] 1,627,775 - |17 
10, 4258,9 19,9439 23,0839 23,8259 17,7759 20,1039 20,3609 — {18 
= = 134, 486 523, 100 862,109) 1,454,717) 1,623,489] 1,728, 880/19 
9,146,952) 26,331,119] 31,024,464] 30,416,106] 32,507,888 40,383,366} 45,993,872] ,48, 868, 762/20 
7,954,223} 24,661,262} 30,499,686] 36,292, 603 30,100,102} 38,699,674} 41,501,869} 44,741, 987/21 
70, 614, 862] 173, 523,322] 177, 840,231] 167,749, 651 121,810, 889} 173, 565,500} 205,675, 482] 236, 925, 919/22 
71, 838,089] 163,266,804] 127,355,144] 131,208, 955 74,004,560} 130,757,011) 142,392,233] 118, 962, 839/23 
16,869,837} 37,118,367} 42,923,549] 57,746,808] 44,409, 797 88, 607,559) 110,090, 940] 138, 720, 723/24 
~ | 168,385,327) 157,296,320] 107,320,633) 197,484,627] 558, 175, 014/1,100,771,315 1,795,039,893}25 
— | 46,381,824) 55,571,962] 71,048,022] 82,709,803] 220, 471,004 403, 606, 269} 860, 188, 672/26 
~ | 38,114,539) 74,025,093) 20,783,944) 77,551,974] 179,701, 224 236, 183,545] 250, 478, 438|27 
88,707,926] 368,770, 498] 327,575,013] 296,276, 396 317,311, 809} 777, 539, 585} 1,360,912,837|2,066,719,961|28 
12-31 41-96 34-66 28-55 28°77 67-63 116-78 174-97/29 
117,780, 409] 436,292,185} 382,893,009] 356, 160, 876 372,595,996} 872, 169, 645|1,488,536,342|2,249,496,177|30 
16-34 49-64 , 40-52 34-32 33°79 75-80 127-73 190-44/31 
122, 861,250} 528,302,513] 355,186,423] 440,008, 855 532, 585, 555] 1,249, 601,446] 1,885,066,056/4,387,124,117|32 
17- 60-11 37°59 42-41 48-29 108-61 161-75 371-41/33 


04 
474, 941, 487|2,902,482,117|2,768,779,184|2,610,265,698 3,431,944 ,027)5,018,928,037|6,648,823 ,424|9,228 252,012/34 
134, 899, 435]561, 603, 133101379, 048,085!9/348, 653,76219/425, 843, 50910 1,370,236,58810|2,603,602,26319|3,045,402,91 110/35 
340, 042, 052/2,340,878,984|2,389,731,099|2,261,611,937 3,006, 100,517|3,648,691,449/4,045,221,161/6,182,849,101/36 


146, 450, 904 
144’ 183/178 


40,706, 948 
_ 38,144, 511 


102, 030, 458 
102, 569, 515 


179, 143, 480 
190, 754, 202 


232, 616, 182}404, 945,0001! 


404, 971, 000 
248, 141, 808/351, 070,00041 - 


71,743,242) 50, 230, 204/39 


89, 982, 223 
572,256, 208| 773,426, 716|40 


99,921,354 


194, 621,710 
271,531, 162 


168, 885, 995 
190, 004, 824 


141, 969, 350 
153, 079, 362 


119,507,306] 81,620,753 
105, 275, 223) 406, 483, 409 


103, 009, 256] 129,096,339} 116, 638,254] 144,674, 853 145, 500, 000} 145, 500,000) 145,500,000} 145,500, 000/41 
1,303, 131, 260/2,841,782,079/2,864,019,213/3,066,018,47213, 144,506,755 4,008,381 ,256)/4,399,820,746|5,148,458, 722/42 
1,097, 661, 393/2,556,454,190/2,604,601,786)2,741 ,554,219/2, 855,622,232 3,711,870,680)4,102,355,598/4,849,222,532/43 

304, 801,755} 551,914,643] 553,322,935] 578,604,394] 618,340,561 1,088,198,370}1,341,499,012)1,619,407,736|44 

568, 976, 209/1,289,347,063/1,340,559,021/1,437,976,749 1,518,216,945/1,616,129,007|1,644,842,331]1,864,177,700/45 

980, 433, 788/2,264,586,736|2,277,192,043]2,422,834,828 2,614. 895,597 /3,464,781,844|3,834,335,141|4,592,336,705/46 


24, 035, 669 
8,794, 870 
67, 241, 344 


43,330, 579 
14, 673, 752 
34,770,386 


29,010,619 
10, 150, 189 
58,576,775 


24,750,227| 22,047, 287 
“4 4 
69,820,422) 69, 665,415 


22,176,633] 21,671,413 
4 4 
76,391,775| 74,386, 412 


130,795,391) 126, 662, 960 


389, 701, 988 
130, 787,116! 126, 501,326 


389, 701, 988 


96, 698, 810 
95,281, 122 


120, 321, 095 
119, 425, 417 


147, 094, 183 
146, 046, 087 


137, 210, 511 
137, 199, 814 


National Telegraphs. 8 As at June 30. 9 Excluding employees on rural lines in Saskatch- 
ewan. 10 Active assets only. 11 Fiscal year ended nearest Dec. 31 of the year stated. 
® As at June 30 from 1871 to 1906. Monthly averages from 1911 to 1943. 18Including amounts deposited 
elsewhere than in Canada from 1901. M4 Included in Post Office Savings Banks. 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF THE PROGRESS OF CANADA—continued 


Item 


Small Loans Companies 
(Dominion)— 


JADE Byes} oy ab qui ce coy Sok Neus Mien ihe ECs C 
Loan Companies (Provincial)— 


A MSTA UGE. eiorcice nis ete stsin eves /olers%s 
Trust Companies (Dominion)— 


AssEts— 
5 Company funds...........-.- $ 4 4 
6 Guaranteed funds..........-- $ 4 4 
: LIABILITIES— 

7 Company funds.,..........++ $ 4 4 
8 Guaranteed funds............ $ 4 4 
9| Esrates, TRUST AND AGENCY 

POUNDS Altice se ae eb aes 4 4 


Trust Companies (Provincial)— 
AssETsS— 
Company funds (par value)... $ 
Guaranteed funds (par value). $ 
12| Estates, TRUST AND AGENCY : 
SOUNDS er vaiece ates einta oelre: arettnle 6 $ 
Dominion Fire Insurance— 


13) Amounts at risk, Dec. 31....... $ | 228,453,784] 462, 210,968 
14| Premium income for each year. $ 2,321,716] -3, 827,116 
15| Losses paid during each year... $ 1,549,199 3, 169, 824 


Provincial Fire Insurance— 

16} Amounts at risk, Dec. 31....... $ 

17| Premium income for each year. $ 

18| Losses paid during each year... $ 
Dominion Life Insurance— 

19| Amounts at risk, Dec. 31....... $ 

20| Premium income for each year. $ 


45, 825,935) 103, 290, 932 
1,852,974} 3,094,689 


211 Net amounts of policies become 
claims during each year...... $ - - 
Provincial Life Insurance— 
92| Amounts at risk, Dec. 31....... $ = - 
23| Premium income for year...... $ = = 
94| Net amounts of policies become 
claims during each year...... $ = - 
Business Transacted— 
95| Bank clearings. ......isscse-0s- $7000 


va! | Perl BAP OS URIS Sey Aiintees Stacia ciciEe RO OOO $ 
Education (Provincially- 
Controlled Schools only)— 
13,559 
Public expenditures on......... $ = 
Criminal Statistics—” . 
34| Convictions, indictable offences. No. 
35| Convictions, non-indictable 


OLLENGeSAe. easels Se ee eae - 30,3651! 
Hospitals— ‘ ‘ 
36| Other than mental............- No. - - 
STI Bedicapacityaces cc ceteterds tere ite a - ~ 
38] Patients under treatment!‘..... e ~ - 
$9) Mental: ee We estan oe errs “ ~ ~ 
40 Patients under treatment... “ - 
41 FUCCEIDES a cna crete as eie emeeerele = - 
42 Expenditures’ pie wet tee saree $ - - 


1 Figures are subject to revision. 


panies, the figures are not comparable. 


261,475, 229 


6, 168, 716 
3,905, 697 


8,417, 702 


2 1928 figures; first year available. 
year provincial figures made available by the Department of Insur 
Dominion Department of Insurance took over the administration o 
They are shown, however, at pp. x 


ance. 


5 Compiled from data supplied voluntarily to the Superintendent of Insurance 


but estimated to cover about 90 p.c. of all provincial business. 


9, 650,348 
6,774, 956 


759, 602, 191|1,038,687,619|1,443,902,244 


14, 687, 963 
6, 584, 291 


463,769,034} 656, 260, 900 


15, 189, 854 
7,182,358 


5, 638 
36, 510 


22, 364, 456 
8,881,776 


3,950,701 
1,184 


6,499, 052 
§,085, 773 


1,173,009 
743, 299 


8,092 
62, 811 


3 1922 figures; first 


4 Prior to 1920 when the 
f the legislation concerning loan com- 
l and xli of the 1938 Year Book. 
by provincial companies, 
The figures include all the large and most 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF THE PROGRESS OF CANADA—concluded 


mo ae 


1911 1921 1926 1931 1936 1941 1942 19431 
= = 159,239? 827,373} 4,392,390} 7,918,926) 9,060,262 - 
= - 157,453? 823,120} 4,361,126) 7,918,926) 9,060, 262 - 
- | 86,144,1533} 84,402,833] 65,728,238] 58,909,744) 58,181,912) 58,220,073 = 
- | 87,385,8073} 83,198,515] 66,387,987} 58,762,522) 58,181,912} 58,220,078 A 
‘ 10, 237, 930 13,195,277| 15,459°347| 16,374,558] 20,596,781] 20,190, 928 -|5 
4 8,774,185} 17,979,412} 25,718,219} 35,456,607) 38,570,855) 37,843,773 -|6 
4 9,907,331 12,954,225) 15,066,431} 15,878,061] 20,086,776) 19,263,931 -|%7 
$ 8,549,642) 17,979,412 25,718,221) 35,456,607) 38,570,855) 37,843,773 —|8 
4 79,252,639] 139,777,235] 215,698, 469] 226,024, 454) 268, 596,524) 290, 630, 617 -|9 
- | 31,418,4033] 383,172,710} 66,338,148} 63,770,447| 58,165,471] 60,938,710 - |10 
-1 32,885,3023} 62,321,267] 125,829,165) 121,986, 843} 108,912,208} 107,280, 804 - ji 
— | 629,953,9178| 733, 149, 544]1,961,948,175|2,311,906,898)2,418,950,841|2,444,979,796 — |12 


2, of 868, 346|6,020,513,832|8,051,444,136]9,544,641 ,293|9, 248,273, 260)11,386,819,286|12,565,212,694|13 374,045,539) 13 


18, 464,797 


, 075,255] 47, 312, 564] 52, 595, 923) 50, 342, 669) 40, 218, 296 49, 305, 539 47, 272, ‘440 47, 159, 158|14 
10° 936" 048 27, 572, 560 25, 705, 975 29, 938, 409 14,072, 237 17,814,322) 20,360,534) 22,191,312/15 
— |1,269,764,435]1,286,255,476|1,341,184,333]1,184,852,046/1,120,181,968}1,249,955,705 — }16 

- , 545,549] 6,068,701} 7,185,066) 5,002,603) 3,992,765) 4,748,208 — |1% 

= 3,544,820} 3,062,846] 4,985,605} 2,190,624) 2,237,832) 2,228,084 - |18 

950, 220, 771|2,934,848,848]4,610,196,334|6,622,267,793]6,403,037,477|7,348,550,742)7, 875,755,305|8,534, 135, 275 19 
31,619,626) 98, 864, 371) 159, 872, 965) 225, 100, ‘571 200, 541, 265 203, 459, 238 215, $30, "255 20 
11, 434, 901 24,014,465] 34,642,526] 54,410,589] 58,086,634} 75,082,008} 79,060, 416 — {21 
- | 222,871,178] 147,821,972] 202,094,301} 130,044,228) 164,451,218) 187, 432,526 — |22 

- 4,389,008} 3,991,126} 5,178,615} 3,025,124) 3,988,952) 4,480,117 — [23 

-| 2,812,077| 1,741,735] 2,603,453} 2,195,537} 2,583,958} 2,598,123 — |24 
7,346,382] 16,811,287| 17,715,090] 16,827,603) 19,202,527) 21,730,204) 24,767,678 U 25 
27,157,4748| 30,358,034] 31,586,468} 35,928,607] 39,242,957) 45,526,254) 53,796, 715/26 

ib; 332 2,4519 ,1969 2,563 , 238 882 609 186/27 

9, 964, 404| 57,158,3979|. 25,668,5099| 37,613,810°) 7,060,000 7 7 7 28 
13, 491,196) 73,299,1119) 37,082,882%| 52,987,554°| 11,314,000] | 6,959,000 7,344,000} 3,634, 000)29 
1,361,205} 1,880,805] 2,085,473] 2,264,106) 2,189,450) 2,131,391) 2,087,127 — |30 
870,532| 1,349,256} 1,564,830) 1,801,955} 1,832,357] 1,802,300} 1,785,435 — |31 
40,516 56, 607 63, 84 71, 246 71,701 75, 308 75,331 — {32 
37,971,374] 112,976,543] 122,701,259) 144, 748, 823] 114,685,037) 129,817,268) 135,010,726 — [33 
12, 627 19,396 22,538 36, 853 41,029 48, 850 46, 229 - |34 
100, 633 157,777 172, 654 330, 235 379, 946 551, 662 586, 202 — 135 

= = 5 8061? 903 914 90518 - 136 

= = — 55,285! 66, 486 64, 46618 64,68018 = |37 

= = ~ 69718312 877,945] 1,104,914) 1,163,891 - [88 

= = = 56” 57 60 59 — |39 

= = = 39,986! 53, 326 24, 553 25,020 - |40 

i= = - -— | 14,300,952} 19,084,150} 18,537,155 - |41 

- = - — | 14,222,138) 19,068, 996 — |42 


7 No longer compiled. 

9 Includes Newfoundland. 

12 Census figures, applying to 
14 During the respective 


of the small provincial companies. 6 Not including fraternal insurance. 
8 Figures are for 1924, the first year for which bank debits are available. 

10 Year ended Sept. '30. 11 1886 figures; first year available. 
calendar year 1930. 13 War-time military hospitals not included. 
fiscal years up to 1936; calendar-year figures thereafter. 
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INTRODUCTION* 
Section 1.—Canada and the War 


The steps taken by Canada immediately on the outbreak of war in September, 
1939, and subsequent events up to early 1942 are coveredin the 1941 and 1942 
editions of the Canada Year Book. During the period between the spring of 1942 
and the spring of 1944 many changes have occurred in the conduct of the War. 
From being hemmed in and driven back in Russia, the Mediterranean and the Far 
Hast, the Allies have moved to the offensive and are now attacking the enemy on 
all fronts. ) ; 


Canada has taken an active part in turning the tide of the War. The Armed 
_ Forces increased in strength from 505,000 in September, 1942, to 765,000 in May, 
1944; the Navy increased from 300 ships to more than 700 in the same period; 
Canada has become the third largest naval power and the fourth air power of the 
United Nations; Canadian women in the Armed Forces increased in number to 
more than 32,000 by May, 1944. 


A long and what must have been at times a trying period of intensive training 


_ and waiting has been brought to a close for Canadian troops by participation in 


_ several military operations, including the conquest of Sicily, the invasion of Italy, 
the occupation of Kiska in the Aleutian Islands and finally the invasion of Western 
Europe. Since mid-November, 1943; the Canadians in Italy have been operating 
as a self-contained Canadian Corps attached to the British Eighth Army. 


In action as a Corps for the first time in the 1944 Italian Campaign, 
the Canadians played a prominent part in the attack on the Hitler Line which 
- opened the way for the Allied advance up the Liri and Sacco Valleys to Rome. 


In the pre-invasion aerial bombardment of enemy communications, industrial 
- centres and coastal fortifications of Western Europe that was carried out with 
increasing intensity during April and May, 1944, Canadians serving with the Royal 
Canadian Air Force and Royal Air Force took an active part. Canadian troops 
were among the Allied Forces which landed on June 6, 1944, on the northern coast of 
France. Units of the Canadian Navy and Air Force supported the invasion. 


In organizing for war on the home front, among the first and most important 
measures introduced were those designed to control the country’s economy and 
prevent inflation. Late in 1941 wages were stabilized, a price ceiling was set, and 
a cost-of-living bonus was introduced to compensate for cost-of-living increases. 
In December, 1948, a policy of revised wage control and a new labour code by which 
the cost-of-living bonus was to be absorbed into basic pay rates was announced. 
Further bonus increases will not be made, but in the event of an appreciable change 
in living costs, there will be a general review of the Government’s stabilization 
policy. A floor under farm prices was also assured. (See p. xlii.) 


During 1943 the national income rose to a new high of $8,000,000,000, an 

increase of 17-3 p.c. over 1942. At the same time the cost-of-living index was 
kept to an almost stationary level. It rose only about 3 p.c. from the establish- 
ment of the price ceiling in December, 1941, to May, 1944. In the period between 
_ the outbreak of war and the introduction of price control it had increased 15 p.c. 


* The purpose of this Introduction is to co-ordinate the picture of Canada’s war effort, which is dealt 
with piecemeal in the chapter material following. It also brings that material up-to-date to the time of 
going to press. It has been built up from material supplied by the war-time and permanent Departments 
to which reference is made in the text. 
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In the early stages of the War it was felt that Canada’s industrial role would be 
confined to the production of materials and equipment mainly for Canadian troops, 
with limited quantities of guns and aircraft for the United Kingdom. As a result 
of the industrial expansion organized by the war-time Department of Munitions 
and Supply, however, Canada now ranks fourth among the United Nations in the 
production of war supplies; these are being sent to all the war fronts. é 


The development of war-time industries, however, has not been allowed to 
interfere with Canada’s production of foodstuffs and raw materials. Agriculture 
has lost many men to the Armed Forces and industry, but despite a manpower 
reduction of 23 p.c. since the beginning of the War, total agricultural output has 
increased more than 50 p.c. 


The distribution of manpower not only in agriculture but throughout industry 
has been increasingly important as the War has progressed, and during 1943 the 
problem was brought under centralized control (see p. xlii). In January, 1943, the 
National Selective Service regulations were passed which consolidated several Orders 
in Council in effect since March, 1942. These regulations were designed to maintain 
and increase the manpower available for the Armed Forces and vital industries and 
services by reducing the number of persons employed in less essential activities. 


It has been the tremendous job of Selective Service to obtain as well as dis- 
tribute the manpower necessary for Canada’s part in the War. By the end of . 
1943 the gainfully occupied population, including members of the Armed Forces, 
was estimated at 5,100,000, and 57 p.c. of all persons 14 years of age or over were 
either in the Armed Forces or at work. 


The Government has taken steps to provide for the gradual and economic 
disposal of surplus war materials or those that are obsolete. A Committee, known 
as the Crown Assets Allocation Committee, upon which agriculture, labour, house- 
holders and the Government Departments concerned are represented, was set-up by 
Order in Council during the latter part of 1948 and started functioning immediately. 
A Bill is now before Parliament designed to give statutory incorporation -to this 
arrangement. An agreement between the War Assets Corporation and the parallel _ 
disposal agency of the United States Government has been reached to the effect 
that neither country will dump its surplus war equipment in the other. 


Always a trading nation of considerable importance, Canada has, during the ~ 
War, become the world’s third largest external trader as a result of increasingly 
large exports of war supplies and foodstuffs. During 1943 Canada’s trade attained 
a record value of $4,736,429,169. In the first four months of 1944, combined 
imports and exports had risen more than 20 p.c. compared with the same period in 
1943, The Government is planning to make provision for the insurance or guarantee 
of export credits to assist the development of post-war export markets for primary 
and secondary industries. 


With the full realization that the provision of materials to the common cause 
is no less vital and no less a duty than the provision of fighting men, Canada passed 
the Mutual Aid Act in May, 1943. It provides for the distribution of Canadian 
war supplies, including war equipment, raw materials and foodstuffs, to the United 
Nations to the value of $1,000,000,000 on the basis of strategic need in excess of 
what can be paid for. Instead of acting through the United Kingdom, as during 
operation of the previous contribution of $1,000,000,000 placed to the credit of the 
United Kingdom for the purchase of Canadian war supplies, Canada now negotiates 
directly with each country concerned. Agreements have been signed with the 
United Kingdom, Australia, Soviet Russia, China and the French Committee of 
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National Liberation. The agreements contain a pledge of reciprocal aid to Canada 
and a mutual undertaking to pursue international economic policies designed to 


implement the economic objectives defined in the Atlantic Charter and accepted by 
all the United Nations. 


The Mutual Aid appropriation for the fiscal year ending Mar. 31, 1945, is 
$800,000,000, which will include Canada’s contribution to the United Nations 
_ Relief and Rehabilitation Administration. 

In addition to Canada’s commitments under Mutual Aid, since August, 1942, 
a gift of 15,000 tons of wheat has been sent to Greece each month. In N ovember, 
1943, Canada’s offer of 100,000 tons of wheat to alleviate famine in India was 
accepted. 

In the international field Canada has begun to take an important part in post- 
_ war affairs. At the United Nations Relicf and Rehabilitation Administration 
_ conference in November, 1943, Canada was elected to the chairmanship of the 


~ Committee on Supplies (the Minister-Counsellor at the Canadian Embassy in 


Washington assumed the position) and to membership on the Committee on Europe. 
_ Canada will be a chief contributor of foodstuffs, especially wheat, for the relief of 
_ countries liberated from the enemy. 


Canada has taken an active part in several conferences and on boards designed to 
_ co-ordinate plans for food and supplies of the United Nations. Canada was repre- 
_ sented at the United Nations Food Conference in May, 1948, and a Canadian was 
subsequently chosen chairman of the United Nations Interim Commission on Food 
and Agriculture. : 


On Nov. 10, 1942, Canada was made a full member of the Combined Production 
and Resources Board, the principal object of which is to combine the production 
_ programs of the United Kingdom, United States and Canada into a single integrated 
_plan. In March, 19438, the Joint Agricultural Committee was set up by Canada 
and the United States. On Oct. 29, 1943, Canada was admitted to full membership 
on the Combined Food Board. That Board’s purpose is to obtain a planned 
expeditious utilization of the food resources of the United Nations. ; 


During the past two years close understanding and co-operation among the 
_ three major powers, Russia, the United States and the United Kingdom, have been 
_ implemented at several conferences. In August, 1943, Canada was host to Prime 
_ Minister Churchill and President Roosevelt at Quebec City at their sixth war-time 
conference. At this Conference, British, United States and Canadian experts 
conferred in camera. For the first time the United Kingdom War Cabinet and the 
War Committee of the Canadian Cabinet met in joint session. During the Con- 
_ ference the Joint Canada-United States War Aid Committee was set up to study 
_the problems of lend-lease and mutual aid. Mr. Roosevelt later visited Ottawa— 
the first United States President to visit the Canadian capital. 


Canada was not separately represented at the Teheran Conference in December, 
1948, but the Canadian Prime Minister later stated that both the Cairo and Teheran 
_ declarations “are the result of and are based upon confidence and good will between 
_the great powers representing the United Nations in the present world struggle for 
freedom”’. 

In April, 1944, the Prime Minister journeyed to London to attend the first 
_ war-time conference of Commonwealth prime ministers. At that important meeting, 
Commonwealth affairs were discussed against a background of international world 
organization and post-war policy. While in London, Prime Minister King addressed 
4 joint session of the British House of Commons and House of Lords. 
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Canada’s increased international stature is reflected in the announcements of 
November and Decembér, 1943, that the Canadian legations at Washington, Moscow, 
Chungking and Rio de Janerio would be raised to the rank of Embassies. On Mar. 
16, 1944, a Canadian Ambassador to Mexico was appointed. The Embassy at 
Washington was the first to be established by any British Dominion. Among 
British countries Canada’s diplomatic corps is second in size only to that of the 
United Kingdom. 


Canada has planned and put in operation what is considered to be one of the 
most advanced and comprehensive rehabilitation programs for men and women 
in the Armed Forces. (See Chapter XXI.) Each of the Services has its personnel 
counsellors to advise on post-war training and positions available. An extensive 
scheme for guiding demobilized persons has been worked out, and every man and 
woman will have the benefit of expert advice before resuming civilian life. Through 
the Veterans’ Land Act, financial assistance will be given by the Government to 
Service personnel wishing to settle on the land. 


While beginning to plan for the Peace, Canada has geared all her resources to 
finishing the War, regardless of cost. The increasing size of the Armed Forces and 
the expanding production of equipment and supplies vital to the United Nations 
has brought the daily war costs in Canada, on a per capita basis, from 32 cents in | 
1941 to 89 cents in 1942 and $1-16 in 1943. 


National Defence 


The Organization and Administration of National Defence.—No 
noteworthy changes have taken place in the basic organization of the Department 
of National Defence since those published at p. xxvi of the 1940 edition of the Year 
Book. 


The Navy.—To meet the continually increasing demands upon its services, 
the Royal Canadian Navy has, during the past year, continued its expansion both 
in personnel and ships. With additions to its original size, the Naval Board, 
advisory body to the Minister of National Defence for Naval Services, now has 
7 members and one civil member; it is composed of the Deputy Minister for Naval 
Services, the Chief of Naval Staff, Vice-Chief of Naval Staff, Chief of Naval Per- 
sonnel, Chief of Naval Equipment and Supply, Chief of Naval Engineering and 
Construction, the Chief Staff Officer Reserves, and a Secretary. . 


On Mar. 9, 1944, the number of officers and men together with 4,500 members 
of the Women’s Royal Canadian Naval Service, totalled more than 80,000: there 
were 700 ships flying the White Ensign under the command of the Royal Canadian 
Navy; 250 of this number were fighting ships, including aircraft carriers (R.N.) 
manned by Canadians, auxiliary cruisers, destroyers, frigates, corvettes, mine- 
sweepers, motor torpedo-boats, patrol vessels and auxiliary craft. 


The number of ships had increased fifty-fold in a little over four years. Per- 
sonnel had increased forty-five times. In September, 1939, there were only two 
naval bases, one at Halifax and the other at Esquimalt, B.C. These two have 
been greatly expanded and improved and, in addition, eleven new bases have been 
developed on east and west coasts and in Newfoundland. 


The Royal Canadian Naval College was opened at Royal Roads, BAS is 
October, 1942, with 100 students enrolled; 48 midshipmen were graduated in the 
spring of 1943 and are serving at sea with the R.C.N., on loan to the R.N. or as members 


» 
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of the R.C.N.V.R. Nearly 15,000 sea cadets in 86 sea cadet corps across Canada are 
receiving training at summer camps-and weekly lectures; 5,000 former cadets are 
now in the naval service. 


Training given at 20 R.C.N.V.R. Divisions throughout the provinces is supple- 
mented at H.M.C.S. Cornwallis, N.S., where more than 7,000 officers and men are 
accommodated for special courses. About 4,500 men have been trained in civilian 
schools since the outbreak of war in their chosen trades; 1,000 more are under 
training; 1,500 enrolments have been received in the university naval training 
divisions, in which 15 Canadian universities are taking part. 


With the addition of Tribal destroyers, the R.C.N. is equipped with the newest 

and fastest destroyers in the world. Almost the entire number of smaller Canadian 
fighting ships has been built in Canadian shipyards which have also built nearly 
100 ships for the Royal Navy and a few for the United States Navy. 


In addition to its early war tasks of guarding the coasts of Canada, the escorting 
_of convoys, the destruction of enemy submarines and shipping, the R.C.N. has 
- joined with the R.N. and the U.S.N. in taking offensive action, serving in every sea, 
of the world. Canadian corvettes took part in the Mediterranean campaign in 
1943; corvettes and a flotilla of motor launches saw duty in the Caribbean area; 
Canadian ships participated in the Aleutian Islands campaign; four Canadian 
Alotillas of landing craft took part in the invasion of Sicily and were on duty in the 
Straits of Messina during the invasion of Italy. 


In the summer of 1943 enemy mines were cleared from the path of convoys 
“at the mouth of Halifax harbour without loss of life or convoyed shipping. Canadian 
Tribal destroyers were with the convoys off Bear Island on the way to Murmansk 
when the Scharnhorst was torpedoed in December, 1943. H.M.C.S. Athabaskan 
Was engaged in offensive operational work in the Bay of Biscay when she was the 
first ship to be attacked by the newly-developed aerial German bomb. She was 
Jater sunk off the coast of France, while on patrol duty in the English Channel. 


In 1944 the Naval Minister announced the acquisition from the Admiralty of 
two modern cruisers and two aircraft carriers to be manned by Canadian naval 
‘crews. Many officers and some ratings who have served with the Royal N avy in 
British ships of larger types but will now have the opportunity of manning larger 
Canadian ships. Besides these larger vessels, 100 other fighting ships as well as a 
considerable number of auxiliary craft are to be added to the strength of the Canadian 
Navy. 


The Canadian Navy is operating in many waters but its special area is the north 
Atlantic over which must pass supplies produced in Canada and the United States 
for the United Nations overseas. On this route Canada has supplied sometimes 
48 p.c. (never less than 40 p.c. in the past two years) of the convoy escort. From. 
the beginning of the War to the end of 1943 the Canadian Navy escorted or assisted 
in escorting more than 18,000 ships from North America to Europe and about 
114,000,000 dead-weight tons of shipping safely made this perilous crossing. In 
addition the R.C.N. assisted in the convoying of some 10,000 ships from United 
‘Kingdom ports to ports on this continent, and 20,000 ships have sailed in Canadian 
coastal convoys from one point to another on the North American Continent. 
Nearly 50,000 ships in one way or another have come under the protection of the 
Canadian Navy. 
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The R.C.N. has not been able to undertake its hazardous duties unscathed. 
Its losses in ships are listed as five destroyers, Fraser, Margaree, Ottawa, St. Croix 
and Athabaskan; two minesweepers, Bras d’Or and Chedabucto; one frigate, Valley field; 
six corvettes, Windflower, Spikenard, Charlottetown, Levis, Louisburg and Weyburn; 
and two patrol vessels, Otter and Raccoon. 


The casualty lists, too, show part of the price that Canada’s Navy has paid, 
with more than 1,146 dead, 184 wounded, 8 prisoners of war and 329 missing to the 
end of the first quarter of 1944. . 


The Army.—In the summer of 19438 the invasion of Sicily brought to an end 
for the Canadian Army the more than three years of watchful waiting in Britain 
and the long preparation for attack. 


The Canadian Ist Division, commanded by Major-General Guy Simonds, took 
part in some of the heaviest fighting of the Allied 39-day campaign which followed. 


Its task was to drive through the centre of the Island, between the British and — 


United States troops. In the closing stages of the battle the Canadians, with the 
British 78th Division of the Eighth Army, broke through the Mount Etna line and 
started the enemy retreat to the evacuation port of Messina. 


Fighting men of the First Division were again side-by-side with the famous 
Eighth Army when the direct assault on Italy began and in the bitterly fought 
advance up ‘‘the boot’’. At first the Canadians were again on the left flank of the 
Kighth Army, with their tried friends of the 78th Division on their right and the 
Americans on their left. Later, however, the Canadians took their turn on the 
narrow strip along the Adriatic. On the former front their share in forcing the 
Sangro River was distinguished; on the latter the Canadian name is definitely 
associated with Ortona and the Moro River. 


It was after these battles, and after the flanking drive toward Rome had been 
checked by the severity of winter conditions, that most of another Canadian Division 
came, and with them additional corps troops to complete the constitution of a 
Canadian Corps in Italy. The first action in which the Canadians engaged as a 
Corps resulted in the taking of Pontecorvo after extremely bitter fighting, a sub- 
stantial contribution toward the smashing of the Adolph Hitler line. This led to 
the singling out of the Canadians for special mention in the official communique of 
May 24, 1944. 


The Canadian component of a joint Canadian-American unit is taking part in © 


operations in Italy, its roles including those of commando, airborne and parachute 
troops. In addition, a Canadian parachute contingent is now overseas. 


It was also in the summer of 1943 that Canadians took their first offensive 
step against Japan. A Canadian Brigade joined with United States troops to 
occupy the key Aleutian Island of Kiska, which, however, had been vacated by the 


Japanese before the Allied landing. Troops from all across the Dominion, a large — 


proportion of them soldiers called for service under the National Resources Mobiliza- 
tion Act, took part in this operation. 


The Field Force of the Canadian Army Overseas now consists of the First 


Canadian Army of two Corps, three Infantry Divisions, two Armoured Divisions 
and two Armoured Brigades. Besides these there are large numbers of ancillary 
or corps troops, concerned with communications, repairs to equipment, transport 
of supplies, medical and hospital services and many other functions. 


) 
; 
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During the past year reorganizations in the Army overseas were effected in 
order to obtain a greater degree of conformity to British Army organization, and 
thus facilitate employment of the Canadian Army, in whole or in part, with British 
formations. 


One of the most important of these organizational changes was the formation 
of the Corps of Royal Canadian Electrical and Mechanical Engineers (RCEME), 
which has taken over from the RCOC all its engineering and maintenance functions, 
the latter Corps retaining responsibility for provision. RCEME has also assumed 
certain engineering and maintenance functions formerly exercised by the Artillery, 
Engineers and Signals Corps. 


~The organization of the Army in Canada has also undergone changes during 
the past year, as a result both of the considerable improvement in the general 
strategic situation and of the completion of capital requirements for the Army 
overseas. These two factors have permitted substantial reductions in the forces 
maintained for the defence of Canada and in training establishments. The result of 
the reduction of operational troops in Canada was the despatch of additional units 
overseas and the release into the reinforeement stream of considerable numbers of 
General Service personnel. 


In the reorganization of centres for the. training of reinforcement personnel, 
certain basic training centres have been designated for recruits for armoured, infantry 
and medical corps. Such centres are specifically associated with, or linked to, the 
advanced or corps training centres of the arm of the service concerned. In the case 
of the artillery, engineers, signals, ordnance, army service and provost corps, it has 
been found possible to link both basic and advanced training at the same corps 
training centre. 


Officer requirements now are principally to replace casualties and wastage. 
Curtailment in officer-training facilities has accordingly been effected by the closing 
of the Officers’ Training Centre at Gordon Head, B.C. It proved possible during 
the year for the Canadian Army to lend to the British Army several hundred infantry 
reinforcement officers. 


Figures at May, 1944, showed the strength of the Active Army to be in excess 
of 480,000 men. Of this number, over 407,000 had enlisted for General Service. 
The Canadian Women’s Army Corps, whose members are releasing men for service 
in active theatres of war, numbered at May, 1944, over 13,000. 


The Reserve Army, with a strength at May, 1944, of over 104,000 (including 
the COTC and Pacific Coast Militia Rangers), continued its role at home and added 
reconnaissance and anti-aircraft training to its program. 


The Air Force.—By the spring of 1944, the Royal Canadian Air Force had 
reached the peak of its plans for expansion in training but not anywhere near the 
peak of its plans for aggressive action. Thousands of Canadian airmen had seen 
service overseas and many more thousands were waiting, trained and eager, to take 
their places in air combat. 

From three Canadian squadrons which went overseas as units in 1940, the 


R.C.A.F. in early 1944 had 42 squadrons on actual operations overseas—bomber, 
fighter, reconnaissance, coastal command, night fighter and intruder squadrons—and 


provision was made to bring overseas establishment up to 44 squadrons. Several © 


squadrons, notably those flying Mosquitoes and Lancasters, were equipped with x 
aircraft made in Canada. 
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During 1943, R.C.A.F. aircraft flew more than 20,000,000 miles-on operations 
overseas. R.C.A.F. Bomber Group dropped a greater bomb tonnage in a single 
night’s operations than the Luftwaffe had dropped on London in a single night at 
the height of the Battle of Britain—1940. 


In addition to being the principal trainer of aircrew for all the British Common- 
wealth forces under the British Commonwealth Air Training Plan (see p. xxix of the 
1940 Year Book and p. xxxii of the 1941 Year Book), Canada manned and paid all 
maintenance costs for her 42 units overseas. Nearly all commanding officers, 
aircrew and groundcrew of the 42 squadrons were Canadian. Moreover, for every 
Canadian in R.C.A.F. aircrew, there were another ten Canadian aircrew. scattered 
through the R.A.F. One-quarter of all aircrew in European and Mediterranean 
‘areas were Canadians trained in the R.C.A.F. 


Canada accepted responsibility for providing air protection for convoys in the 
western Atlantic. A gauge of R.C.A.F. success in hunting submarines is the fact 
that, whereas U-boats formerly were sighted once for each 840 hours of flying time, 
an average of 1,700 hours of operational searching was required to locate each one in 
1943-44. Since the first R.C.A.F. attack on a U-boat in October, 1941, there have 
been 63 attacks on submarines and more than half of these were made in 19438. 
Canadian squadrons operated from Labrador, Newfoundland, and Iceland, as 
well as from Canadian bases. 


As a morale measure, an overseas mail squadron was inaugurated Dec. 15, 1943, 
to fly mail to Canadian servicemen stationed along the 15,000-mile round trip route 
covered. Its operation proved most effective. 


Strength of the R.C.A.F. grew from 4,000 in September, 1939, to a 1943 estab- 
lishment in excess of 206,000. Instructors, staff men, mechanics, engineers and 
others in 50 different trades trained by the R.C.A.F. totalled 114,000. Production 
of aircrew has been the primary purpose. By the end of 1943, more than 86,000 
aircrew—pilots, navigators, wireless air gunners, air bombers, flight engineers, and 
air gunners—had been trained. Of these, over 56 p.c. were Canadian. By the 
end of May, 1944, 100,000 aircrew had been graduated. 


Peak development of training facilities was realized in 1943 and decision to 
reduce the intake of aircrew and to prune the machinery was made, with the object 
of bringing the greatest possible weight of air strength to bear on the enemy through 
employment of instructors and trained grounderew in operational spheres. The 
first units closed were R.A.F. schools that had been transferred to Canada. It 
was decided to progressively close these as their activities were dovetailed into the 
schedules of Canadian stations. Up to that point, the British Commonwealth 
Air Training Plan had cost Canada alone more than $1,635,000,000. 


During 19438 training aircraft were obtained with greater ease than previously 
and the supply of elementary and service training ’planes was adequate. By April, 
1944, the Air Training Plan had almost 12,000 ‘planes. Of these, more than 5,000: 
were single-engined and nearly 6,000 twin-engined aircraft. Cornells were used 
chiefly for elementary training. Harvards and Yales were used as single-engined 
trainers; Ansons, Cranes, Oxfords, Beechcraft and Lockheeds as twin-engined train- 
ers. Bombing and gunnery schools used Battles, Bolingbrokes and Lysanders; wireless 
schools had Forts, Harvards, Yales and Norsemen. The Norseman also was 
utilized in single-engined transportation. Operational training employed Hurricanes, 
Cansos, Liberators, Mitchells, Mosquitoes, Beechcraft, Dakotas, Venturas, Balti- 
mores and Swordfish. Of all these, the following were made in Canada: Cornells, 
Ansons, Lysanders, Bolingbrokes, Harvards, Hurricanes, Cansos and Mosquitoes. 
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Naval, Army and Air Force personnel and to civilians for the period from the out- 
break of war to Mar. 31, 1944. 


_ HONOURS AND DECORATIONS AWARDED TO CANADIANS FROM THE OUTBREAK OF 
. WAR TO MAR. 31, 1944 


& 
& Honours and Decorations. 
i 


q Air Force 
Honour or Decoration Navy Army Canadians Civil Total 
' ReCrAC HAs swath 
es ie viel wing 8S 5 en ote Sie veo ve Fines - 2 = es = D) 
SE EE Cs Gr a - 2 2 1 - 5 
EE ios els DR area Saco e sb aiancigis ope a's 3 14 i) 4 - 30 
MEST Y ssc ieias ls Wide cee Boe She gules s - 3 - - 30 33 
A ied ieee cult dain te ce eons ways 7 21 9 2 39 78 
i) CEL JAS @ JF Gi ie i a ~ 3 3 - = 6 
Ee ne ieee nes cose ac eslen Ob? 8 41 17 11 - 77 
2 da ce aleed Ge ul. 29 68 16 3 74 190 
6 RSS ase are eee - - - = 10 10 
RTI Ro Med. CS Ey fd OLA. 27 159 51 2 154 393 
acti 8s oa vind stcdialacs eh «ce gtd aba 3 - 13 - - « 13 
en ne iso ente ce at vitiecea sees 51 ee - 1 - 52 
ERM IA Cf rts Feet dy aoa’ Habit soa so = 2 = = = 9 
MT onion 0 58 Fin ek 4 veseld whe oe siajele alors a 86 1 - - 87 
A UOZCCD) os gk ble cece ee eee y: - - 1 1 - 2 
MBO GBEIZISTY 05 fi. cece hike soe sldd ee cie - - 1 2 = 1 
SS - - 38 21 “ 59 
RMON rae iene iteees Pe A NE - - tee 158 - 935 
mD.0.C. (United States)..............55. - - 4 as a 4 
MM yy - - 93 12 - 105 
Oh iets kid si odaare ee es 3 21 6 - = 30 
MrEpats— 
BP NOE SL a2) Etch 4 ahsnt iephss Scale ages ela lol » Siar 1 - - ~ = 1 
fe Distinguished Conduct................ - 26 - - = 26 
- Conspicuous Gallantry................ 1 - 8 - ~ 9 
_ King’s Police and Fire Services....... - ~ ~ - 20 20 
UT LG el ia le ak i a ee bctete ea 6 5 15 1 2 29 
mistnguished- Service... sesiles os os 29 - ~ - - 29 
BOUT eetins Coates best een e ce Sy he leis a4 - 163 1 - - 164 
+ ND ove (OES DY A ote ee ea - - - I - 1 
fee Distinguished Flying ~ ..........6..00: ~ ~ olf ot = 338 
MIE DUOLCE ss. socks ck lw. ce cu caweccatp: - - 35 1 = 36 
Beeoritisn Mmpire.. i! ee eed ve cause 46 91 72 1 28 238 
MPEOIAESM VEL)! .5 62 ooo cd cc ese sve near - - - - 8 8 
~ Royal Humane Society RGA DA 5 9 itet oeae B 3 - - - 2 3 
United States Army Air.............. - - 12 - - 12 
_ United States Silver Star............. - - ~ 1 - 1 
_ Legion of Merit (United States)....... 1 - = ce 2 1 
mo zech. Medal for Valor............... - - 1 - = it 
_. Croix-de-Guerre (Belgian).......... ty - - 1 = x i 
» Plonia Restituta, 4th Class........... - - 1 - 1 
Polish Vituiti Militaire, 5th Class..... - - ~ 1 - 1 
Posh Cross: of Valour.) 220s. ees ce ds : - - ~ - 4 
= — - - 2 


Norwegian War Medal................ 


The Economic Effort and Its Organization 


Modern war requires the full and effective mobilization of the nation’s economic 


< to Britain and other Allies. The demands for manpower are therefore urgent for 
_ the making of munitions and war supplies as well as for the Services—the Navy, 
_ the Army and the Air Force. 

ee Fortunately, so far as financial organization is concerned, the Canadian financial 
g ‘structure was already well developed before the War to a point where it had proved 
its suitability to the country’s needs and its adaptability. The strain of war and 
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Canada’s accomplishment in meeting such a high proportion of the direct cost 
of the War, while at the same time providing Britain with very extensive financial 
assistance in obtaining war supplies in Canada, has been further evidence of this. 


In the First World War, Canada’s munitions output was limited to shells and 
rifles. Ships and aeroplanes, Bren guns, heavy machine guns, Browning guns, sub- 
machine guns, AA guns, anti-tank guns, trench mortars, 25 pounders, naval guns, 
tanks, universal carriers, etc., are but a few of the munitions now being supplied 
in quantity for use in almost every theatre of war. 


During the course of the War a serious exchange problem developed in the 
form of a shortage of U.S. dollars resulting from the growing need of obtaining 
essential materials of war from that country. This was met very effectively by 
the policies carried out by the Foreign Exchange Control Board and by the arrange- 
ments made under the Hyde Park Agreement. The situation has improved very 
much during the past year. 


A review of the financing of Canada’s war effort down to June 1941, is given at 
pp. Xxxiv-xxxvi of the 1941 Year Book. This has also been summarized and brought 
up to 1948 in the Public Finance chapter of this volume. 


Financing Canada’s War Effort, 1943-44.—-On pp. 808 - 811 will.be found an 
account of Canada’s war finance up to the end of the fiscal year 1942-48. It isa 
story of rapidly mounting expenditure necessitated by the swiftly rising level of war 
activities, and of sharp tax increases and great loan campaigns to meet these costs; 
for the problems of finance have not been allowed to limit the war effort, but rather 
the physical burden of war production and mobilization has determined the financial 
burden that has had to be met. By 1948-44, however, tax levels had already reached 
the point where it would be difficult to increase them without causing undue hard- 
ship in particular cases, and consequently the Budget of Mar. 2, 1943, was concerned 
mainly with adjustments and modifications in existing taxes. A number of increases 
in commodity taxes were introduced, but the most important change was a measure 
to place personal income-tax payments on a “‘pay-as-you-earn” basis. Tax deduc- 
tion at the source wherever possible and instalment payments in other cases had 
been introduced in the previous Budget (June 23, 1942), and these payments were 
now made to apply to current income. This involved cancelling half the tax lia- 
bility on 1942 incomes (except on investment incomes in excess of $3,000, in which 
case half the tax was deferred until the death of the taxpayer), but the change as a 
whole actually resulted in an increase in tax receipts for the year since it brought 
forward to Apr. 1, 1943, a higher rate of tax deductions which otherwise would not 
have applied until Sept. 1. 


Though the books were not yet closed, it was estimated in the appendix to 
the Budget of June 26, 1944, that expenditures during 1943-44 totalled $5,360, 100,000, 
made up as follows:— ; 


Million Dollars 


Ordinary expenditure yuh. aek een iced cake ks seen sweats pera nls Sepa eee eee 630-2 
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After deducting an estimated $115,000,000 for personal income taxes refundable 
after the War, and $40,000,000 for refundable excess profits taxes, revenues were 


estimated at $2,700,700,000, comprising :-— 
Million Dollars 


MiEvomsAn Gye XCISe LE VENUC IN We ccoee ance treo artie ayes Carat a eleelacet a tiger ays 948-6 
TOES EEAN IRGOLTLO LES Heed oe tte Bee ec eke AER a eT S ureed Clear alee ate ae aus 698-4 
Corporate income and excess profits taxes. ..........0s0enuccecccsousees 740-1 
GRC UTGERTOVOMUG ee et Mmm nner as earl rg cae STEN te Siete woler a's Biarcrate Mlle, Sigs 49-7 
; , 2,436-8 
GEN OTOLC May sCe VenuOre ho aitedenehiccicua f sro cisiee cieaiomane Bete see oslonts payee a eels 139- 
MLOhe lt OT CIN AT Va ECC VEN UC airs co cia chnie cla, she gaterctorceae o AeTA awrelon eh oielche re Sievers is 2,576-7 
MBE CIA SEVCCEINUS ANG] CLEC news tee cheated tan es eN Ole Wie che pea sak elem e ee. 124-0 
CGT st Gael OLS SER CV.CTUIIO ea tant te Cs cts Petencrs ae otcaas Sao Oy Saas eae Glseee BAS las vores ole 2, 700-7 


- Thus the deficit for 1943-44 was estimated at $2,659,400,000. However, govern- 
mental activities require numerous outlays other than those that may properly 
be described as expenditures; there are many loans and advances for war and other 
purposes which will be repaid eventually, and so are not expenditure in the account- 
ing sense, but which require to be financed nevertheless. These outlays are offset 
_ to some extent by receipts in certain funds held by the Government as a trustee, 
but the net effect of all these transactions is that cash receipts (other than from 
_ borrowing) for 1943-44 were estimated to be $2,935,100,000 less than cash require- 
ments. This “‘cash deficiency” was met in part by a reduction in cash balances, 
but principally by borrowing. The two main loan flotations were the Fourth 
Victory Loan, which yielded $1,308,700,000, and the Fifth Victory Loan, yielding 
$1,375,000,000 in cash and $195,600,000 from the conversion of previous issues.* 


In presenting the Budget for 1944-45, the Minister of Finance indicated that. . 
_ expenditures were likely to exceed the total of $5,152,000,000 already requested 
of Parliament, because of the intensification of military operations overseas. He 
pointed out that there would be substantial requirements for cash outlays in ad- 
dition to expenditures, probably making total cash requirements for the year of . 
$6,000,000,000 or more. .He estimated revenues would amount to approximately 
 $2,617,000,000, and that total borrowings for the year would have to exceed 
$3,200,000,000. 


* Reliance is to be placed upon a further expansion of voluntary savings, 
particularly on the part of individuals, to obtain these funds. The Minister pro- 


posed that the compulsory savings introduced in 1942 should be discontinued as 


from July 1, 1944, because it was being commonly regarded as a tax and was a 
barrier to production. Special tax measures relating to business were proposed 
to encourage the preparation for post-war expansion. The Customs duties and the 
- War Exchange Tax on agricultural implements were removed. The prohibitions 
or restrictions imposed on imports under the War Exchange Conservation Act were 
_ all removed as well. 

- War-lime Control of Foreign Exchange.—Restrictions on the use of foreign 
exchange have continued without material change from the situation described on 
pp. xxxiii and xxxiv of the 1942 Year Book. As a result of the measures there 
described, however, the extreme stringency of the earlier period has been relieved 
somewhat, as outlined to Parliament by the Minister of Finance on May 18, 1944, 
when announcing some moderation of the limitations on the use of United States 
funds for travelling in that country. 


*The Sixth Victory Loan, with an objective of $1,200,000,000, was launched in May, 1944, and was quickly 
over-subscribed. By the end of the drive on May 20, the amount subscribed exceeded by nearly 
$25,000,000 the amount subscribed at the corresponding period of the Fifth Loan drive. The number*of 
individual subscribers was also greater. On July 6, the Minister of Finance announced in the House of 
Commons that total sales in the Sixth Victory Loan campaign amounted to $1,407,547,650. 
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The Department of Munitions and Supply.—An account of the establish- 
ment and the administrative functions of the Department of Munitions and Supply 
appears in the Miscellaneous Administration Chapter of the 1942 Year Book, at 
pp. 942-943. 


The Department was organized in order to centralize all purchasing functions 
on behalf of the Armed Forces, except for certain construction and like facilities, 
for which contracts continued to be let directly by other Departments, such as 
Transport, National Defence and Public Works. The Minister is empowered to 
examine into and to organize, mobilize, and conserve the resources of Canada for 
the purpose of furnishing munitions of war and supplies. 


The Department does all the essential purchasing for the Canadian Armed 
Forces, as well as for the British Commonwealth Air Training Plan, the United 
Kingdom Technical Mission, the British Admiralty Technical’ Mission, and the 
governments of the Allied Nations. Through a system of*Controllers* for coal, 
rubber, aircraft, oil, timber, steel, machine tools, power, metals, motor-vehicles, 
ship repairs and salvage construction, transit, and chemicals, it maintains a strict 
supervision over certain industries. The Controllers are organized into a Wartime 
Industries Control Board which acts as a mutual consultative agency and maintains 
direct liaison with the Wartime Prices and Trade Board (p. xxxix) for the co- 
ordination of orders affecting the several industries. 


The need to extend and create new industrial facilities in Canada for purposes 
of war production led to the development of an extensive program of capital assist- 
ance to industry by the Government of Canada. Plants were built and machine 
tools purchased with Government funds, but in most cases, the operation of such 
new facilities was left to private interests under specified conditions and subject to 
the Department’s supervision, ownership being retained. by the Government. 
Moreover, the Canadian Government set up wholly owned Crown companies for 
‘the manufacture of small arms, precision instruments, synthetic rubber, ships and 
other war supplies, and other such companies to engage in special purchasing and 
supervisory functions. 


The task of providing for the manufacture of modern mechanized equipment 
involved not only the expansion of production familiar to Canadian industry but 
also the production of equipment never before manufactured in Canada. The list 
of these items is impressive and includes war vessels, tanks, field, naval and anti- 
aircraft guns and equipment, precision instruments for anti-submarine and anti- 
aircraft defence, armour plate, bombs, and various component parts of war equip- 
ment. The developments in these fields are referred to in the chapters dealing 
with the particular industries. 


The total value of contracts awarded by the Department, and its predecessor 
bodies, since the beginning of the War to Feb. 29, 1944, exceeded $10,0382,000,000, 
while commitments for capital assistance to private industry and to Crown companies 
exceeded $860,000,000. 


The Department of National War Services.—An account of the establish- 
ment and functions of this Department is given in the Miscellaneous Administration 
Chapter of the 1942 Year Book, at pp. 948-945. No recent changes have taken 
place and, owing to’ pressure on space, that material is not repeated. 


* These are dealt with in detail in the appropriate chapters of this volume; see the various sections 
under ‘‘Controls’’ in the Index. 
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The National Film Board.—As the statutory film authority for the Canadian 
_ Government, the National Film Board produces or arranges for the production of’ 
films on behalf of all Government Departments and Divisions; these are distributed 
to approximately 840 theatres in English-speaking Canada and 60 theatres in 
French-speaking Canada. A wide distribution is made to theatres in the United 
Kingdom, Australia, New Zealand, the Union of South Africa, the British West 
Indies and Latin America. Non-theatrical distribution is arranged through the 
Central Government Film Distribution Service. 


The Wartime Prices and Trade Board.—The Wartime Prices and Trade 
_ Board was constituted by Order in Council under the War Measures Act on Sept. 3, 
- 1939, ‘‘to provide safeguards under war conditions against any undue enhancement 
in the prices of food, fuel and other necessaries of life and to ensure an adequate 
supply and equitable distribution of such commodities’”’.’ The Board was given’ 
_ extensive powers to fix maximum prices or markups, to control imports or exports’ 
- of any necessity of life, to buy or sell and allocate supplies, to license manufacturers 
and to make investigations. 


During the first two years of the War the Board was mainly concerned with 
organizing supply and preventing the occurrence of avoidable shortages. Direct 
price fixing was only very rarely necessary. The Board appointed administrators 
if to take charge of wool, sugar, hides and leather, coal, oils and rents. Extensive 
" powers were delegated to the Administrators who were concerned chiefly with the 
organization of supplies. Rents were brought under jurisdiction of the Board in 
September, 1940, and were pegged in a large number of congested areas. 


As the war program expanded, persistent shortages began to develop and, start- 

ing in April, 1941, the cost-of-living index rose sharply, largely as a result of rapidly 

increasing food prices. Against this background the Government decided upon a 

_ policy of overall price and wage ceilings, eee came. into effect on Dec. 1, 1941 
(see pp. 776-783). 


_ With the introduction of overall price control the Board was reorganized, 
_ Administrators being appointed for each branch of industry. These Administrators 
- supervise all controls over their respective products until they reach the wholesaler. 
_ From this stage control is generally exercised through a Wholesale Trade Adminis- 
_ trator and a Retail Trade Administrator. Many of the Administrators are assisted 
in their work by Advisory Committees representing the industries under their 
control. Related industries are grouped under six co-ordinators: distributive trades 
(including wholesale trade, retail trade and services); foods; textiles and cloching; 
‘metal and wood products; pulp and paper; and real property. The activities of 
the various administrators are correlated and supervised by the different Head 
_ Office Divisions. Proposals for Administrators’ Orders dealing with pricing or 
- supply are reviewed by either the Prices Division or the Supply Division and must be 
_ approved by the Chairman of the Board. Other Head Office Divisions deal with 
distribution, research and statistics, enforcement, public information, industrial 
_ problems, and liaison with consumers. Under the Consumer Branch there are 166 
“Women’s Regional Advisory Committees and some 10,000 liaison officers keeping 
4 the Board in close touch with consumer opinion and disseminating information on 
- Board policy and regulations to consumers. Contact with consumers, producers 
and dealers in different localities is greatly facilitated by the Board’s Regional 
_ Offices located in the larger cities and by the Local Offices of which there are over 
100. In addition there are over 500 local ration boards, usually under the chair- 

- manship of the local mayor or reeve and serving without remuneration. | 
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Subsidies and bulk purchases authorized by the Board are administered by the 
Crown companies associated with the Board. These are the Commodity Prices 
Stabilization Corporation Limited, Canadian Wool Board Limited, Wartime Food 
Corporation Limited, and Wartime Salvage Limited. 


The Field of Jurisdiction of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board and Co-operation 
with Other Bodies.—The Board was given powers to control the prices of all goods and 
services and the supply and distribution of those goods and services which do not come 
under the authority of a Controller in the Department of Munitions and Supply (see 
p. xxxviii). In general this means that the Board has jurisdiction over the supply and 
distribution of those raw materials and finished goods which are required chiefly for 
civilian use, while the Department of Munitions and Supply has control over those 
required chiefly for war purposes. In March, 1943, a wide range of metal consumer 
goods was transferred from the jurisdiction of the Controller of Supplies to that of the 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board. 


In practice some overlapping developed between the Board and the Depart- 
ments of Agriculture and Fisheries in regard to control over the production of various 
food products. The division of authority was clarified in February, 1943. Broadly 
speaking, the Departments of Agriculture and Fisheries control production and 
exports of these commodities, while the Board controls imports and domestic dis- 
tribution. 


The Board works in close co-operation with other Government Departments 
both in Canada and elsewhere. Members of the Board itself are senior officers of 
related Departments of Government: Finance, Agriculture, Labour, Munitions and 
Supply, Trade and Commerce, and National Revenue. Particularly close relations 
are maintained with the Wartime Industries Control Board since the work of the 
two Boards is interrelated and in many cases the W.I.C.B. controls the raw materials 
used in products under the control of the Prices Board. The chairman of each 
Board is a member of the other and each Controller is also an Administrator of the 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board and acts as such in pricing matters. In addition 
individual Administrators and Controllers are in close touch on matters of common 
interest. 


Similarly close contact is maintained with the Department of Agriculture and 
several Administrators under the Agricultural Supplies Board (see p. xliv) were 
appointed Administrators of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board. The Board is 
also represented on a number of interdepartmental committees concerned with the 
allocation of supplies and similar functions. Among these are the Food Require- 
ments Committee, the National Textile and Leather Requirements Committee, 
the Interdepartmental Labour Priorities C ommittee, the Canadian Shipping Board, 
and the Export Control Committee. 


The Board maintains offices at Washington and London and it negotiates with 
the United States War Production Board, the British Board of Trade, Ministry of 
Supply, and similar agencies, to obtain supplies required by the Canadian civilian 
economy. Through the Washington representative and other officers the Board 
keeps in touch with the international Combined Boards functioning in Washington. 


In its administration of the overall price ceiling the Board has been faced by 
problems resulting from shortages, from rising costs, expanded consumer purchasing 
power and the appearance of new goods on the market. Steps taken by the Board 
to ensure adequate civilian supplies and orderly distribution are discussed on 
pp. 521-525 and 776-783. 
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The Wartime Information Board.—The Wartime Information Board was 
established by Order in Council on Sept. 9, 1942, with the object of “ensuring an 
informed and intelligent understanding of the purposes and progress of the Canadian 
war effort”. The Board, consisting of a Chairman, a Vice-Chairman and eight 
members, is responsible to the Prime Minister as President of the Privy Council 
and as Chairman of the War Committee of the Cabinet. 


The powers relative to public information formerly vested in the Minister of 
National War Services were transferred to the Board. In particular, it is the duty 
of the Board to supervise Canadian information in countries outside of Canada, 
to co-ordinate other public information services of the Government, and to provide 
means and facilities for the distribution within and without Canada of Canadian 
war information. Operations of the Board are carried out under the direction of a 
General Manager responsible to the Board. . ; 


__ In addition to headquarters at Ottawa the Board maintains offices at New York, 
Washington, London and Canberra. Information work in the respective countries 
is done chiefly through these offices. In other countries information is distributed 
directly from Ottawa in some cases and through diplomatic Missions and Trade 
Commissioners’ offices. The Board’s representatives abroad work in close con- 
sultation with Canadian diplomatic representatives. 


In Canada the Board is chiefly concerned with co-ordinating information of 
various government departments, and gathering and making this information 
available, particularly to persons and organizations directly concerned in the dissi- 
mination of information to the public. 


In addition to the domestic and external branches of the Board there is a 
Reports Branch which collects and prepares reference material on various aspects 
of the war undertaking. 


The Board provides certain information for members of the Canadian Armed 
Forces, through publications edited in consultation with the educational authorities 
of the Forces. 


War-time Regulation of Labour.—During 1948 and the first half of 1944 
the measures for the control of wages and manpower were adapted to changing 
‘conditions and in addition a new measure was passed dealing with freedom of associa- 
tion, collective bargaining and industrial disputes. The information on these 
subjects appearing below brings up to date that in the Labour Chapter. 


Industrial Relations.—The Wartime Labour Relations Regulations of Feb. 17, 
1944, require every employer to negotiate in good faith with any trade union or 
other bargaining representatives acting for a majority of his employees. . In addition, 
certain ‘‘unfair practices’”’ are prohibited, for example, interference by an employer 
with the affairs of a trade union or other employees’ organization, refusal to employ 
‘a person because of his membership in a trade union or employees’ organization and 
intimidation of a worker into joining or refraining from joining any trade union or 
employees’ organization. 


The Regulations also provide for the appointment by the Minister of Labour of 
conciliation officers and boards to investigate disputes between employers and 
workers and to attempt to settle them if possible. The Industrial Disputes Inves- 
tigation Act, which provided for somewhat similar machinery is suspended, together 
with the Orders in Council extending its application to war industries. Two other 
Orders in Council are revoked to the extent that they are inconsistent with the 
Labour Relations Regulations. One of these permitted the Minister of Labour to 
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appoint Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commissions to inquire into certain disputes 
or any other situations considered to be detrimental to the most effective use of: 
labour in the War. It also authorized the Minister to appoint a commission to 
examine into allegations of discrimination for trade union activity or coercion to 
join or refrain from joining a trade union and to issue orders to give effect to the 
commission’s recommendations. The other Order in Council prohibited a strike 
after a board of conciliation and investigation had submitted its report unless in a 
vote conducted by the Minister a majority of the employees affected voted in favour. 


The Government’s statement of principles for the regulation of labour conditions 
during the War (1941 Year Book, p. xxxix) is unaffected by the new Regulations. 


Wages.—A new War-time Wages Control Order was issued in December, 1943, 
and was amended in March and May, 1944. Under it a cost-of-living bonus is no 
longer payable but the bonuses paid under the previous Order have now been incor- 
porated in wage rates. No employer may, without written authorization, change 
a wage rate or range of rates from that established after the incorporation of the ” 
cost-of-living bonus, although he may raise or lower a rate either within the limits 
of an established range or upon the promotion or demotion of an employee to a new 
occupational classification for which there is an established rate or range of rates. 
No special authorization is necessary, moreover, for altering an incentive rate, if 
the change is made to compensate for a change in the work, provided the labour 
cost is not increased and the time rate used in conjunction with the incentive rate 
is not changed. ‘Time rates may be changed to existing incentive rates if the same 
method of calculation is followed. 


Provision is made for increasing rates in order to rectify gross inequalities or 
gross injustices and a fair and reasonable raise may also be authorized if a cost-of-. 
living bonus and wage increase already granted since August, 1939, have not yielded 
the full standard bonus. The Order permits employers to raise rates in order to 
comply with provincial minimum wage rates, provided that any increased rate is 
not above 35 cents per hour or, if above that figure, was a provincial rate which had 
been in effect on Nov. 15, 1941. 


The Order is administered by a National War Labour Board and nine Regional 
War Labour Boards. The National Board consists of a:chairman and an employers’ 
and employees’ representative, each Regional Board of a chairman, in most cases 
the provincial Minister of Labour and equal numbers of employers’ and workers’ 
representatives. 

The Fair Wages Policy of the Dominion Government has remained unchanged 
since 1941 (see 1941 Year Book, p. xl; 1942, p. xxxvii). Its administravion, however, 
is no longer in the hands of the National War Labour Board but has reverted to the 
Department. of Labour. | 


Manpower.—The Government’s manpower policy is now largely embodied in 
two sets of regulations, the National Selective Service Civilian and National Selective 
Service Mobilization Regulations. Both sets of Regulations, together with some 
special Orders in Council, are administered under the Minister of Labour by the 
Director of National Selective Service, who is assisted by an Advisory Board, 
Associate Directors and regional and local staff. Under the Civilian Regulations, 
labour turnover has been carefully controlled, certain groups of workers have been 
directed into more essential work and labour has been combed out of non-essential 
industries. The Mobilization Regulations require all men between the ages of 
183 and 30 and all single men up to 41 to undertake military service. Further 
details regarding the manpower policy will be found on p. 695-696. 
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Training.—All training actually in progress or anticipated has been co-ordinated 
under the Vocational Training Co-ordination Act passed on Aug. 1, 1942. The war 
peeceency training program, now called the ‘Canadian Voustidrial Training Pro- 
‘gram’”’, has been continued under authority of this enactment, and its facilities have 
| been Rade available for essential civilian as well as war industries. Total enrolments 
in all types of projects under this program numbered nearly 325,000 up until the 
end of February, 1944. This included 2.829 persons discharged from the Armed 
Forces who enrolled for rehabilitation training—an aspect of the program which is 
expected to increase steadily in importance and for which steps have already been 
taken to provide additional facilities as they become necessary. 


Department of Pensions and National Health.—The ordinary peace-time 
duties of this Department have been turned into war channels to an increasing degree 
since the outbreak of hostilities. The Pensions Branch of the Department has been 
largely occupied with the treatment of members and discharged members of the 
| Armed Forces, and with pensions: It has been necessary to construct additional 
accommodation in all the departmental pensions hospitals; those departmental 
hospitals previously utilized for immigration and quarantine’ purposes have been 
adapted to provide active treatment for members of the Armed Forces or for civilian 
accommodation in the event of any emergency, and the total bed accommodation 
has been increased from less than 3,000 to over 8,000. The case of every member 
of the Forces discharged by reason of medical unfitness is reviewed by the Canadian 
‘Pension Commission. The Rehabilitation Branch, under the direction of the 
Associate Deputy Minister of the Department, has in hand the implementation 
of the plans for rehabilitation of former members of the Forces engaged in the 
present conflict. The rehabilitation program already enacted is much more com- 
prehensive than that following the First World War. Because of conditions that 
were attached to the training program after that War, only 8 p.c. of the Forces 
| benefited by vocational training and assistance in interrupted education. A further 
‘4 y p. ¢. were assisted in settlement upon the land.. Thus, only 12 p.c. of the Forces 
‘then demobilized benefited by rehabilitation projects and the remaining 88 p.c. 
were given a war service gratuity. The Post- Discharge Re-establishment Order, 
with its amendments, enables the Department to furnish vocational training to all 
members, male and female, of the Forces, who need a skill or a brush-up course. 
Likewise, anyone who possesses the basic education can be assisted in university 
training. Social security and free medical treatment are also available for all for 
twelve months after discharge. All these matters are fully dealt with in Chapter XXiI. 


__ Most of the divisions of the Health Branch of the Department have alse taken 
ant Ractive part in the war effort. The Division of Industrial Hygiene is specifically 
authorized to examine and recommend improvement in the working conditions and 
medical care of personnel in war industries. The work of the Nutrition Services is 
important in raising the standard of nutrition not only among the Armed Forces 
but among the general public of Canada, with a view to greater achievement in 
the war effort. Both of these services have proved most acceptable to industry. 
The Public Health Engineering Division has found its important peace-time duties 
of Supervision of drinking- and culinary-water supplies and sanitation greatly 
increased i in relation to the movement of troops and the establishment of new train- 
ing grounds. The Laboratory of Hygiene undertakes, standardizes and controls 
the manufacture of biological products for use by the Armed Forces; under the 
supervision of the Kamloops, B.C., Division watch is kept on the rat population 
on the seaboards as well as the invasion of Se CAG a rodents in various * 
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parts of the western provinces. The vigilance of the Food and Drugs Division is 
directed towards the maintenance or adjustment of the standards of foodstuffs to 
meet war-time requirements, particularly with regard to those constituents that 
came from countries where trade relations are difficult if not impossible. The 
Quarantine and Sick Mariners’ Division now treats members of the Merchant Marine 
who are taken ill while awaiting convoy, and provides for the institutional retention 
of those in Canada who are too sick to continue service and who are citizens of 
countries occupied by the enemy. 


Agricultural Supplies Board.—The Agricultural Supplies Board is a war- 
time control body operating under the Department of Agriculture. It is the responsi- 
bility of the Board to ensure that Canadian agriculture is conducted during war-time 
in a manner to fulfil so far as possible the needs of Canada, the United Kingdom and 
the Allied Nations for food and other agricultural products. Combined with this, 
of course, is the responsibility of ensuring that the supplies needed for agricultural 
production in Canada, such as seeds, fertilizers, feeds, etc., are made available in 
sufficient quantity. In accomplishing its duties, the Board works in close co-opera- 
tion with the Provincial Departments of Agriculture, most of whom have, in turn, 
provincial production committees working with field officers and directly with the 
farmers. The work of the Board in the early years of the War is outlined in previous 
issues of the Year Book and the present review brings that material up to date. 


The increased tempo of the War abroad combined with full employment and 
increased payrolls at home caused a marked increase in the demand for agricultural 
commodities and for a much wider range of products. By the summer of 1942, 
instead of surpluses of a number of products threatening to accumulate, the necessity 
of restricting consumption became evident in some instances. From time to time as 
these changes in the food position developed, the Government, through the Board, 
took steps to deal with the situation. As requests came from the United Kingdom 
for an increased volume of first one product and then another, plans were made to 
encourage Canadian output. Frequent conferences to form programs were held 
with provincial government officials and with representatives of farm organizations. 
In view of this changing picture of food requirements, it was considered advisable 
in the late summer of 1942 to analyse the entire productive position and to plan for 
the output needed in 19438. A central committee, representative of all interested 
Government Departments and Boards undertook this work and in December, 1942, 
a conference was held at Ottawa, attended by representatives of all Provincial 
Departments of Agriculture, delegates of the Canadian Federation of Agriculture 
and editors of Canadian farm papers, to reach an agreement on agricultural pro- 
duction objectives for each province in order that the overall need for the Dominion 
as a whole might be achieved. This conference, the tenth held with provincial 
agricultural representatives since the outbreak of war, marked the first occasion 
on which it was possible to present with confidence, definite requirements for almost 
every kind of agricultural product four months or more before seeding time. While 
all these suggested objectives were not entirely achieved during 1948, largely because 
of a shortage of farm labour and equipment, the plan undoubtedly directed pro- 
duction into the farm enterprises most urgently needed for war-time purposes. A 
similar conference was held in December, 1948, to plan the farm program for 1944. 


Assistance to Agriculture-—The need continued for the movement of large 
quantities of western feed grains to Eastern Canada and British Columbia for live- 
.stock feeding and the freight assistance policy was extended indefinitely. Rail 
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transportation was particularly difficult in the severe winter of 1942-43 and two 
plans were authorized in the early summer of 1943 directed towards bringing feed 
grain from Western Canada in the summer and autumn months. 


Some measure of assistance was continued to enable farmers to obtain fertilizers 

at lower. prices and a plan of zoning the fertilizer industry did much to reduce the 

_ price to the farmer. The general object of the fertilizer program since the outbreak 

of war has been to increase the available supply and to direct its use to essential 

- food crops and to the feed’ crops which are so necessary in increasing the supply of 
meats, dairy and poultry products urgently needed in the war effort. 


The Board has continued its activities in supervising and assisting in the 
equipping of plants engaged in the dehydrating of vegetables for Great Britain and 
the Canadian Armed Forces. Nearly 900 tons, dried weight, of vegetables, including 
potatoes, cabbage, carrots, onions and turnips, were dehydrated from the 1942 crop 

and the quantity from the 1943 vegetable crop will be considerably larger. - 


Assistance was continued to the apple growers of Nova Scotia and British 
‘Columbia in 1943 to offset the serious loss of the overseas market since the outbreak 
‘of war. Fortunately Great Britain was able to take comparatively large quantities 
| of both fresh and dried apples from the 1943 crop which enabled the crop to be dis- 
_ posed of to better advantage than in previous war years. 


In co-operation with the Fats and Oils Administration, the Board encouraged 
the production of rape and sunflower seed. The oil from rape seed is a valuable 
| lubricant used extensively in naval vessels, while the sunflower provides an excellent 
edible oil. 


In 1943 the Board sponsored a war-time garden campaign. It was realized 
that the extra vegetables which would be grown in the home garden would not 
‘affect the commercial or market gardener but would, on the contrary, supplement 
_ the overall supply and help in some measure to relieve transportation of bulky 
| vegetables. Reports indicate the campaign was most successful and it is estimated 

that 57,500 tons of vegetables were grown in 209,200 war-time gardens‘in Canadian 
“cities and towns with a population of 1,000 or more. 


a The Board, through its Technical Advisor, continued its activities in reviewing 
: priorities received by the Department of Munitions and Supply for new building 

‘construction in the agricultural industry and for priorities for new machinery for 
| agricultural processing. Close contact was also kept with the office of the Adminis- 
trator of Farm Machinery. 


The increasing requirements in the domestic market and the interrelation of 
agricultural supplies with the Government price-fixing policy necessitated close 
collaboration with the Food Administration of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board. 


Ls Agricultural Food Board.—In March, 1943, the Agricultural Food Board 
_ was established. In co-operation with the Agricultural Supplies Board, the Agri- 
_ cultural Food Board assists in the development of programs of the Department of 
_ Agriculture for the war-time production of food. Among its other duties, the — 
Board is responsible for the payment of subsidies which may be necessary to assure 
_ the required production of essential foods. The necessary production must be 
assessed in the light of commitments for Great Britain and of the requirements for 
- Canada and the Allied Nations. During 1943 it became necessary to subsidize 
fluid milk, butter fat and milk used for cheese and concentrated products, certain 
_ vegetables used for canning and fruit used in the manufacture of jam. 
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Commodity Boards.—Working in close collaboration with the Agricultural 
Supplies Board and the Agricultural Food Board are three commodity boards, which 
procure and forward Canadian farm products contracted for under agreements with 
other governments. The Meat Board (previously the Bacon Board) acts as the 
agency which implements the agreements with the British Ministry of Food for 
bacon and other meat products. The Dairy Products Board acts in a similar capacity 
with respect to Canadian cheddar cheese needed by the United Kingdom and takes 
such measures as will ensure needed supplies of other dairy products for overseas and 
for Canadian markets. The Special Products Board is responsible for supplying | 
Canadian farm products (other than meat and dairy products) such as eggs, fruit, | 
vegetable products, flax fibre and seed to the United Kingdom or any Allied country. | 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics.—The great and many-sided expansion | 
of Canadian statistics in numerous fields during the past twenty years, and the work} 
that the Dominion Bureau of Statistics has done to provide a statistical background 
for economic study, have greatly facilitated the conversion from a peace economy 
toa wareconomy. Far more is known about production, internal trade, prices, the 
balance of international payments, etc., than during 1914-18, and this knowledge 
has been extensively used by the Government. 


Co-operation with the Wartime Prices and Trade Board.—After the creation of the | 
. Wartime Prices and Trade Board the Chief of the then Internal Trade Branch, after- | 
wards the Assistant Dominion Statistician, was seconded thereto to act as liaison. 
officer between the Board and the Bureau. A number of statistical undertakings 
were carried out, the staff being supplied by the Board but organized by the Bureau. 
Statistics on coal were collected and compiled for the Coal Administrator. (At a 
later date the same work was carried on for the Department of Munitions and 
Supply.) At the request of the Hides and Leather Administrator a monthly series 
of statistics of hides, skins, and leather was instituted. The work on prices was 
expanded considerably, particularly as regards cost-of-living statistics, and extensive 
price records furnished regularly to the Board. 


Under the Wartime Prices and Trade Board order to license persons and firms 
selling or buying for resale, commodities and specified services, the Bureau developed 
a Records Division for this work. Over 330,000 businesses were licensed and coded 
by kind of business. A complete classification was set up which served as a basis 
for sending out orders, bulletins, posters, circulars, etc., for the Board. This 
organization was completed under the direction of what is now the Merchandising 
Statistics Branch of the Bureau. After it had been thoroughly established on a 
routine basis it was taken over for direct administration by the Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board. 


Co-operation with the Foreign Exchange Control Board and Other Departments:— 
The work of the International Payments Branch has been closely co-ordinated with 
other Government departments to meet the increased official demands for balance 
of payments information with respect to both past record and future outlook. The 
complexity of the economic and financial organization of the Dominion during the 
War has created new requirements for statistical information with the necessity of 
- frequent reviews of the balance of payments situation. 

To make effective use of information produced by administrative controls, four 
officers of the staff of the International Payments Branch are working on the premises 
of the Foreign Exchange Control Board. Information produced from this and other 
official sources is co-ordinated for balance of payments purposes with statistics 
collected directly by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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Co-operation with the Unemployment Insurance Commission and the Department 
of Labour.—The Social Analysis and Economic Research Division of the Bureau of 
Statistics was detailed to collect, compile and tabulate statistics arising from the 
} perations of the Unemployment Insurance Commission. The annual registration 
i 1942 was planned to yield additional data necessary for a “manpower inventory”’. 
This was designed to provide basic information necessary for the optimum 
utilization of Canada’s manpower. In April, 1942, the registration form was com- 
pleted for all persons (whether insured or not) actively engaged in any firm employing 
insured personnel. A supplementary order of the Director of National Selective 
Service has also required a registration of unemployed male persons. These man- 

ywer records have been compiled by the Bureau of Statistics: they cover more 
than three million persons and such information as age, conjugal status, occupation, 
additional skills, industry and other pertinent data that will enable each to be placed 
an a position where he can contribute most to the national effort. In handling this 
work there has been the closest co-operation between the Bureau and the Man- 
al Records Branch of the Department of Labour. 


{ 


|| Post-Censal Estimates of Citta Population.—In. co-operation with the 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board the surrender cards from ration books have 
been made available to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics to provide data from which 
post-censal estimates of population can be estimated. By this means also an 
estimate can be made respecting war-time shifts of population within the Dominion. 


% A method was devised for counting the surrender cards from Ration Book No. 2, 


and the supervision of the work was carried out by the Social Analysis Branch. 
‘Data were obtained respecting the population of Canada by provinces as of August, 
1943. This information was used in the calculation of post-censal estimates of 
population. The procedure was further developed for a count by Census Districts 
and Counties of Ration Book No. 4. This provided additional data respecting the 
number and location of the Canadian population as of March, 1944. : 


The National Research Council.—The National Research Council is serving 
as a central co-ordinating body directing scientific research in Canada. This work 
is being carried on not only within its own laboratories but in the universities and in 
dustry; the combined effort is at present being directed to the solution of new and 
argent problems arising out of the War. The Council has been appointed the 
ficial research station of the Navy, Army and Air Force in Canada. Close co- 
»peration between Service personnel and research staff has been a large factor in the 
successful application of science to the solution of military problems. Continued 
20-operation of all research workers in Canada on the firm basis established during 
he War will likewise be a powerful factor in the solution of the many and varied 
problems that will confront the Dominion in the post-war era. 


The Council’s work i is planned along two main lines; the conduct of fundamental 
ind applied research, including essential test work in the National Research Labor- 
tories at Ottawa, and the promotion, co-ordination and support of research in 
ther centres throughout the Dominion by grants in aid, award of scholarships, and 
he direction of research investigations under the guidance of committees of specialists 
ppointed by the Council. 


‘a The Council derives its funds largely from a parliamentary appropriation. 
upplementary revenues come through contributions from industry for special 
vork, fees for other services, income from trust funds, royalties and sale of patents. 
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Effective liaison has been maintained in scientific work going on in Great Britain 
Canada, the other Dominions and the United States. Scientific problems referre« 
to the Council in connection with the activities of the Armed Forces are studier 
jointly by officers from Defence Headquarters and civilian personnel on the Council’ 
staff. The National Research Council maintains civilian scientific groups at severa 
points across Canada and groups on both the Atlantic and Pacific coasts work ii 
close co-operation with Naval Stations. Many of the problems presented relate t 
the supply of materials and the preparation of specifications. Highly technica 
problems have arisen from anti-submarine warfare and minesweeping operations, ai 
activities and on the direction of gun fire. Research and development in optics 
instruments, photography, spectrochemical analysis and geometrical optics hav 
been carried on continuously and with good effect. Radium and X-rays have bee 
used in routine tests chiefly for the detection of flaws in metals. Studies have bee 
made in the development of superior flying machines and in working out all possib] 
safeguards for the flying personnel who use them. Food studies have included wor 
on preservation, transportation, packaging and dehydration. 

Some forty active committees are now working under the Council’s auspice 
and directing research in many fields. One of the principal groups of committe¢ 
deals with the planning and direction of medical research both for civilians and fc 
the Armed Services. 

Continuing the practice of providing assistance to post-graduate researc 
students in science, the Council awarded nine fellowships of $750, thirty studentshiy 
of $600 and eighteen bursaries of $250 each for the fiscal year 1944-45. 


Under the plan of assisted researches carried on since the Council was estal 
lished, nineteen grants were made in 1944-45. 


Other Agencies and Activities.—There are various other special agenci 
performing important economic functions, either of control or investigation. TI 
problems of co-ordination, both internal and international, in the field of expo) 
policy have become more important because of the growing scarcity of essenti 
materials. A Food Requirements Committee was established in October, 194 
for the purpose of studying both domestic and external demands on Canada 
food production and recommending appropriate policies of supplying Canada 
foodstuffs to other nations. In May, 1943, a National Textiles and Leather Requir 
ments Committee was sct up to allocate the available supplies of textiles and leath 
for the use of the Armed Forces, civilian population, war and civilian industry ar 
essential exports. 

In order to have an agency for prompt consultation among the various Depat 
ments and other agencies of government on the matter of export and import tra 
policy, establishment of an External Trade Advisory Committee was announced ( 
May 4, 1944. This committee will investigate and make recommendations ( 
matters relating to war-time export and import trade or trade in a transition peric 
and concerning Canada’s supplying of goods and services for relief and rehabilit 
tion. : 

In January, 1944, the Canadian Export Board was established to act al 
Canadian Government export and procurement agent for civilian goods for certa 
countries, especially some of the British colonies, where emergency war-time tra) 
control measures have prevented normal trade practice from being followed. 

Shipping policy is also under close review by the Government. The Canadi: 
Shipping Board, set up in July, 1942 (see pp. 569-571), controls the use of both la 
and ocean ships of Canadian Registry. In allocating ships to particular routes and 
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seeing that essential cargoes are carried, it co-operates with the United Kingdom 
‘Ministry of War Transport and the United States Maritime Commission. The 
Shipping Priorities Committee determines the degree of urgency or priority of the 
various shipping requirements, gives direction to the Shipping Board and forwards 
‘necessary requests for the use of United Kingdom and United States ships. 


| An Advisory Committee on Merchant Shipping Policy was established in 
September, 1943, to report on the merchant shipping policy and, in particular, the 
‘present manning of merchant ships, disposition of ships after the War, post-war 
‘size and composition of the Canadian merchant marine, and the type of permanent 
‘machinery required to carry out the post-war shipping policy. 


_ An Advisory Committee on Economic Policy, consisting of senior officials of 
various Departments and agencies of government, was established in September, 
1939, to investigate, report and advise on questions of economic and financial policy 
‘and organization arising out of Canada’s participation in the War. During the 
autumn of 1943 it took over the functions of the Advisory Committee on Reconstruc- 
tion which presented its detailed report to the Government in September. The 
planning and organizing of investigation and study of post-war problems by Depart- 
ments and agencies of government now rest with the Advisory Committee on 
Economic Policy (see Chapter X XI). 


Between Canada and the United States a number of joint committees are 
functioning. To act as liaison between the various agencies, the Joint Economic 
Committees were set up in 1941 with an over-riding responsibility to investigate and - 
report on joint war-time economic problems not being currently studied by other 
agencies, as well as on problems of post-war adjustment. The development of 
other agencies of co-ordination made the continued operation of these committees 


“unnecessary, and they were dissolved in March, 1944. 

dt 

It is significant that the new agencies set up during the past two years have 
Deen established not only to deal with the war-time situation, but also to establish 
‘some machinery to deal with the problems that will arise after the War, especially 


in connection with the transition period between war and peace. 


Questions of post-war traffic have come to the fore during the past year. An 
Interdepartmental Committee on Air Transport Policy was set up in June, 1943, 
to consider and advise on all matters having a direct bearing on Canada’s inter- 
national air-transport policy and all matters of domestic aviation policy affecting 
more than one Department of Government. This Committee werked on recom- 
mendations leading to a draft international air-transport convention presented by 
‘Canada as a basis for bilateral air talks between the United Kingdom and the 
United States; also to the establishment of an Air Transport Board, proposed to 
Parliament by the Government during the 1944 session. This Board will function 
as a regulatory and advisory body, to regulate civil aviation and. advise the Govern- 
ment in laying out Canadian-operated routes within Canada and overseas. 


To make a thorough investigation of Canada’s health services for present and 
future needs, the Canadian Medical Procurement and Assignment Board was 
established in July, 1942. Its primary function was to determine the number of 
Medical personnel available to the Armed Forces and at the same time to try to 
preserve adequate medical service for civilians. The complete survey of the medical, 
dental and nursing professions and present hospital and health facilities was tabled 
in March, 1944. 
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Section 2.—Economic Developments in Canada Since the 
Beginning of 1943* 


When the history of the War has been written, Canada’s economic contribution 
to the cause of the United Nations will be an outstanding feature. The Armed 
Forces of the United Nations fighting in many parts of the world have been furnished 
with much-needed munitions and war supplies by Canadian factories. The import- 
ance of this enormous flow of the tools of war has been heightened by the extraordin-| 
ary demands of mechanized warfare which characterize the present struggle. 


The problems imposed by the War have become increasingly important until) 
to-day they dominate the Canadian economy. ‘The achievement of Canada during 
the current period, on evidence that is accumulating from day to day, shows con-| 
clusively that the economic activities of the country have surpassed anything that| 
would have been thought possible in pre-war days. ‘The major barometers of eco-| 
nomic well-being haye all averaged higher than in any other period of Canadian} 
history. Business operations in 1948 recorded a continuance of the upward trend| 
although the pace slackened in comparison with the rapid advance of 1942. 


The marked increase in the national income since the pre-war period has been| 
to some.extent a result of the higher prices of war-time but after making full allowance 
for this factor, the accomplishment during 1948 remains an epoch-making achieve-| 
ment, especially considering the fact that the three-quarters of a million of the adult’ 
population who have been absorbed into the Armed Forces were withdrawn from pro- 
ductive operations in the ordinary sense of the term. Canadian production has| 
been tied in closely with that of the United Nations and constant consultation enables| 
standardization to be carried to previously unprecedented lengths. Despite this} 
invaluable co-operation, however, two main problems have confronted authorities) 
in keeping production at the required levels. The first is that of maintaining the 
labour supply in view of the needs of the Armed Forces: here women have applied’ 
themselves to war-time tasks and helped immeasurably. The second problem is 
related to the shortage of raw materials and equipment that has retarded industrial 
operations. Under the following headings developments in the more important 
branches of the national economy are brought up to date. 


Agriculture.—Among the non-wage-earners of Canada the farmers constitute 
a class whose effort toward the supplying of the food needs of the United Nations 
has been well directed and splendidly fulfilled (see pp. 195-201). At the 
beginning-of 1943, Canadian farmers were asked to increase their production of 
most foodstuffs, wheat being an exception. Continued expansion of domestic 
requirements in addition to substantial commitments to the United Kingdom and 
other United Nations meant that there was little likelihood of surplus production 
for any type of food. In attempting to meet these demands farmers found them- 
selves short of manpower and equipment and as the season progressed weather 
conditions were far from favourable in many areas. Despite this handicap, how- 
ever, the results achieved were remarkable and in most cases production objectives 
were reached. The unprecedented crops of 1942 contributed greatly in solving the 
feeding problems of the war-time period. 

Minerals.—Mineral production has been affected in the current period by the 
shortage of labour and other difficulties arising from war conditions. The output 
was valued at $524,400,000 in 1943 compared with $566,800,000 in the preceding 
year. The falling off, however, was entirely accounted for by the drop of nearly 


* Prepared by Sydney B. Smith, M.A., Chief, Business Statistics Branch, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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$46,000,000 in the output of gold, while the value of the production of copper, 
nickel, lead and zinc, the metals chiefly required for war, showed a substantial 
increase. 

Mining companies have gone far toward satisfying the war demand for base 
metals which has reached an extraordinarily high level. Only bare minimum supplies 
of copper, aluminum, nickel and zine were retained for essential civilian use and the 
immense quantities produced in Canada were shipped mostly to munition factories 
of the United Nations. The Canadian output of aluminum supplied 40 p.c. of the 
war requirements of the Allies. Canada produced about 95 p.c. of the total nickel 
‘output of the United Nations, 20 p.c. each of the zinc and the mercury required, 
15 p.c. of the lead and 12 p.c. of the copper. 


- Electric Power.—Electric power production reached new high levels during 
the period under review. New hydro-electric power installations during 1948 
totalled about 1,000,000 h.p. bringing Canada’s total hydro development to 10,000,000 
hp. The expansion contributed to the successful efforts of hydro-electric industry 
in meeting the ever-increasing demands for power. Monthly figures of the output 
‘of central electric stations indicated that a new record for generation of electricity— 
‘more than 40,000,000,000 kwh.—was reached during the year. Although the installa- 
tion of hydro-electric plants was great, it still left more than 80 p.c. of Canadian 
water-power resources available for future development. 


_ Forestry.—The output of the war requirements of forest products, despite the 
shortage of manpower, was well maintained in 1943, especially in connection with 

the construction of aircraft. Newsprint production was about 6 p.c. less at 2,983,000 
tons. Newsprint was the first major industry to be concentrated on a continental . 
basis as a result of the joint efforts of Canada and the United States. The move 
“was aimed to facilitate control in allocating tonnage among the various producers. 
A shortage of newsprint was forecast in view of the plan to restrict production for 
the conservation of power and to release men for the Armed Forces and the lumber 
industry. Costs of materials, labour and transportation were greatly in excess of 
‘pre-war years, although price control and rationing were a decided help toward 

keeping costs within bounds. 

Manufactures.—The achievement of secondary production to meet the needs 
of war were spectacular and the transfer to a total war economy has been practically 
completed. The large objectives of war supplies poured from Canadian factories 
and requirements set for the fourth year of hostilities were reached. It was remark- 
‘able that every piece of equipment for which orders had been received in the first 
three years of war was delivered, and new production levels have been reached in 
each succeeding year. The war program had at the end of 1933 reached a point 
where an appraisal was made to decide whether, in the light of present conditions 
abroad, some important contracts could be reduced or cancelled and thus afford 
an opportunity for the production of badly needed civilian supplies. Also during 
1943-44 revisions have had to be made to meet the needs of’the changing pattern of 
warfare. 

: Construction.—The construction industry was hampered through lack of 
supplies to meet the need of workers in communities adjacent to expanded industries. 
When peace comes and war-time restrictions have been removed, there will doubtless 
materialize a backlog of requirements which will augur well for the post-war period. 

“The new business obtained by the construction industry, as measured by the sta- 
tistics of contracts awarded and building permits issued, recorded a marked decline 

‘in 1943. Revival was shown in the first four months of 1944, the gain in contracts 
over the same period of 1948 being no less than 44 p.c. 
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Transportation.—The lesson of past wars and the experience of the present. 
have emphasized that transportation is the life-line of a country at war and it is 
well to remember that the existence of our extensive transportation services has 
made it possible for Canada to take so prominent a place in supplying a large share 
of armaments, munitions, food and other supplies. But Canada’s railway facilities 
have been heavily taxed by the expansion of industrial output: the movement of 
freight was 65 p.c. greater in 1943 than in 1939. The railways have had to take 
care not only of the enormous increase in their usual business but have taken the 
place of other transportation agencies which the circumstances of the times have 
forced into the discard. Many vessels on inland waters have been requisitioned for 
ocean-going transportation. The shortage of gasoline has limited highway transport 
and governmental policy during the War has brought excellent results and achieved 
a maximum of co-operation and co-ordination. 


Employment and Earnings.—The great productive achievement of Canada 
during 1943 was based upon augmented employment and upon the increased effi- 
ciency of the workers. Notwithstanding the absorption of more than 200,000 
adults into the Armed Forces during 1943, the average working staffs of some 14,500 
large employers of labour presenting monthly reports to the Bureau increased from 
1,802,000 in 1942 to 1,912,000 in 1943, and reached the maximum of 1,982,000 
at the first of December. The increase during 1943 was due mainly: to! 
the larger number of women called into productive work to take the places 
of the men who were enrolled for Active Service. The estimated payrolls of the 
reported employees in 1943 were $3,063,000,000 as compared with $2,685,000,000 
in 1942, an increase of $378,000,000 or 14 p.c. In December, the current weekly 
payrolls of these employers were at the rate of $3,250,000,000 per annum. It is 
obvious from the statistics that with full employment, controlled prices of the 
necessities of life and greater average earnings, the position of the average wage- 
earner in the current period is the most favourable in history. 


Internal Trade.—Althougli the production of many lines of consumer goods 
has been restricted and the Canadian people are making heavy contributions in the 
purchase of war bonds and taxation payments, the trend in retail trade is still in 
an upward direction. The estimate of more than $4,000,000,000 for 1943 is far in 
advance of any other period in the records of the Dominion. ‘ 


The dollar value has increased because of higher prices as well as the advance in 
the quantity of goods purchased. The index of retail prices averaged 124-5 in 
1943 against 101-0 in 1939. The production of many classes of consumers’ durable 
goods, chiefly passenger cars and household utilities, was practically discontinued 
for the time, although the regulations were modified in connection with the latter. 


Salaries and wages rose sharply since the beginning of the War and investment 
income was much more than maintained and even after the payment of direct taxes, 
the income at the disposal of individuals was probably at a historical maximum 
in 1943. ‘The disposable income rose to an exceedingly high level and consequently 
the pressure on the price ceiling is readily understood. The difficulty in preventing 
inflation is the advancing income of the average Canadian in conjunction with the 
increasing scarcity of consumer goods. 


External Trade.—The record output of industry has been reflected in export 
trade which, in 1948, reached the remarkable total of just over $3,000,000,000 
not including net exports of non-monetary gold amounting to $142,000,000. 
As compared with this, imports amounted to $1,735,000,000, leaving an active 
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Bixtance of trade of more than $1,400,000,000. While it is true that a large pro- 
imertion of this was represented by the gift to the United Nations, it is nevertheless 
a fact that the surplus of exports over imports was an amazing achievement. The 
exports of commodities and new gold were at the rate of more than $250,000,000 
per month or $10,000,000 per working day, an amount indicative of the tremendous 
current production of Canada under the strain and stress of war. It is estimated 
that more than 70 p.c. of these exports of merchandise were used directly in the 
_ carrying on of the War and were sent wherever they would best serve the cause of the 
‘United Nations. Exports of motor-vehicles and parts reached in 1943 the enormous 
value of $503,000,000, cartridges and shells $354,000,000, non-ferrous metals and. 
their products $333,000,000, guns $144,000,000, ships $83,000,000, Canadian army 
“and navy stores $49,000,000, aircraft and parts $145,000,000, explosives and other 
“chemicals and their products $86,000,000. 


3 The winning of the battle of the Atlantic and the marked expansion in ship- 
building relieved a critical transportation problem. After deducting exports to the 
‘United States, it is evident that more than $1,800,000,000 of Canadian products 
‘were sent overseas during the calendar year, an amount far surpassing all previous 
Tecords. 


% Piiadion exports exceeded $1,000,000,000 in the first four months of 1944: 
all previous records were out-distanced. The commodities sent abroad in the same 
_ period of the preceding year amounted to $778,000,000. 


Again, a large proportion of the outward shipments were for the United Nations 
for war purposes including the building of reserve stocks for the impending Invasion. 
“Munitions, rolling-stock and food were the important components, but the general 
trend of normal commerce continued to expand. Heavy shipments went to the 
Mediterranean theatre of war, particularly to Italy, the amount having been 
$50,000,000. Although most of the deliveries consisted of war materials for the 

' troops, a large proportion was for the rehabilitation of southern Italy restored to 
‘the Italian people by the Allied Powers. This is a harbinger for other European 
‘countries when liberated from the aggressor. The four months’ exports were about . 
evenly divided between Empire and other Allied Nations. Shipments to the 
“United Kingdom at $385,000,000 showed an increase of $136,000,000 over the same 
period of the preceding year. Exports to Russia recorded a notable gain at 
$24,000,000 or $20,000,000 more than one year ago. Other important outlets 
included India and Egypt at about $40,000,000 each. 


Banking and Finance.—Cheques cashed by the chartered banks against 
individual accounts amounted to $53,797,000,000 compared with $45,526,000, 000 
in 1942. The gain of 18-2 p.c. reflected the expansion in economic activity and the 
somewhat higher level of wholesale prices. Heavier payments arising from Dominion 
Government financing was also an important factor in the increase in bank debits 
during the year. The amount of cheques cashed in 1943 was greater than in any 
other year in Canadian history. The preceding maximum was reached in 1929 when 
a heavy volume of speculative trading had an important influence. 


The prevailing well-being of the Canadian people is also clearly indicated by the 
buoyancy of the revenues of the Dominion Government. In the first eleven months 
of the past fiscal year, total revenue receipts amounted to the enormous sum of 
$2,470,000,000 against $2,016,000,000 in the same period of the preceding fiscal year. 
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The Dominion Government endeavoured to hold an even balance between 
taxation and borrowing. The taxation levy was made subject to definite national 
policy. The annual cash requirements of the Government were more than ten times 
as great as in the pre-war period. Ten times the revenue from individual incomes 
has been secured by greatly increased tax rates and a drastic lowering of exemptions. 
Marked increase in corporation taxes was accomplished by an increase in the basic 
corporation rate but the more prolific source of revenue was by the imposition of the 
excess profits tax. 


The financial plan of the Government had a double purpose. The public were 
asked to make loans in the form of bonds in order to defray, in part, the cost of the 
War, but they were also induced to loan a large proportion of their cash resources so 
that there would be less unnecessary spending. The economic life of the country 
was built around these two basic policies, and this enabled the Government to stave 
off the pressure upon the price ceiling. In other words the object was to cut down 
civilian spending which was in competition with war requirements, while at the same 
time the Government was borrowing from the savings of the people in order to reduce 
civilian consumption. Funds that would have gone into retail and service markets. 
were directed to Government war use. Needless to say a heavier burden has fallen, 
as a consequence, upon the lower income brackets. 


The net debt of the Dominion Government rose from $3,100,000,000 in March, , 
1939, to $6,300,000,000 in March, 1943. The estimate as of March, 1944, as given 
by the Minister of Finance in the Budget Speech of June 26, was $8,842,000,000. 
The war effort which the figures represented was as varied as was the diversity of 
the natural resources of the Dominion. It was a race against time during which 
there was an unprecedented expansion of industry, business and finance. 


In the plan of reconstruction, it is generally recognized that external trade must 
occupy an outstanding position and co-operation in respect to post-war trade among 
the United Nations is essential. The principle of mutual aid and the good-neighbour 
policy, applied so effectively in war-time, point the way and plans are now being laid 
to enable Canada to take her traditional place as a leading trading nation in the 
post-war world. 
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. 235, Table 24—Total 1942 milk and cream consumption for Quebec should read | 
1,115,541,000 pt. instead of 115,541,000 pt. 


. 280, Table 2—Total for 1942 should read $75,116,933 instead of $75,072,779. 


. 372, Table 7—Index number for all manufactures for 1929 should read 101-4 instead of 
104-4. f 

. 411—Last line of first paragraph should read ‘‘establishments having 500 or more persons”’ 
instead of ‘‘300 or more’’. 

. 524—Last line of paragraph 6 should read May, 1944, instead of May, 1940. 


. 675, Table 8—Allocations in force, 1941, for Quebec should read 7201 instead of 918. 
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PART I.—GEOGRAPHICAL FEATURES* 


Norsz.—It is necessary to devote all available space in current editions of the Year Book 
to the important economic changes and controls that have marked the transition from a 
peace-time to a war-time economy and the standard material that has appeared in this 
chapter has therefore been substantially cut down. Adequate references are given, however, 
to where the said data can be found. 


The Dominion of Canada comprises the whole northern part of the North 
American Continent with its islands, except the United States territory of Alaska 
and the territory of Newfoundland (with Labrador). It takes in the whole Arctic 
Archipelago between Davis Strait and the connecting waters northward to the 
60th Meridian on the east and the 141st Meridian on the west. i 


The Dominion is bounded on the west by the Pacific Ocean and Alaska; on the 
south by the United States; on the east by the Atlantic Ocean, the waters between 
Newfoundland and the Gulf of St. Lawrence, Labrador, Davis Strait and the 
dividing waters between the Danish territory of Greenland and Ellesmere Island; 
northward it extends to the North Pole. | 


The southernmost point is Middle Island in Lake Hrie, in north latitude 41° 41’. 
From east to west Canada extends from about west longitude 57° at Belle Isle Strait 
to west longitude 141°, the boundary of Alaska. Canadian territory thus extends 
over 48° of latitude and 84° of longitude. 


hy 


Area.—The area of the Dominion is 3,695,189 square miles, a figure that 
may be compared with that of 3,735,209 square miles for the United States and 
its dependent territories; 3,776,700 the total area of Europe; 2,974,514 the area of 
Australia; 3,275,510 the area of Brazil; 1,581,079 the area of India (excluding Burma) ; 
120,849 the area of the British Isles. Canada’s area is over 28 p.c. of the total area of 
the British Empire, as it is shown at p. 165 of the 1934-35 Year Book. (See also 
p. 141 of this volume.) 


* Revised by F. H. Peters, Surveyor General and Chief, Hydrographic Service, Department of Mines 
and Resources, Ottawa. 1 
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1.—Approximate Land and Fresh-Water' Areas, by Provinces and Territories 


Nore.—For a classification of land area as agricultural, forested, etc., see pp. 10-11. 


Fresh 


Per Cent 
Province or Territory Land Wator Total f 


fo) 
Total Area 


sq. miles | sq. miles | sq. miles 


Prines Edward Teland” 425.) 2. & oe Pd 2,184 2 2,184 0-1 
INWVSEICOLIA RACs Ga cn er ne ee | 20, 743 325 21,068 0-6 
New Brutswicls: .civececaswaddt eae ho Ce eee 27,473 512 27,985 0-8 
EBC eo. n ic os aco GRA BS ee 523 , 860 71,000 594, 860 16-1 
CRE AITO? 35.5 gos coe eck tec AY eee Oe 5 SO 363, 282 49, 300 412,582 11-1 
MEMEO D Eto. co Na ten aoe ase ee ee 219,723 26, 789 246,512 6-7 
Bankatichewan ie). c.css ets Oe Oe ee ol 237,975 13,725 251,700 6-8 
PAOONLE. oe a oe ee ee eee, ee Aer 248, 800 6,485 255,285 6-9 
British Colum biains aid ate as, 2 Oe et meee) 359,279 6,976 366, 255 9-9 
PROS  acis’s a vis wes Skit Rete ae en Lee 205,346 1,730 207,076 5-6 
Northwest Territories— 
Fran lebithy S080 ey a eo a 546,532 7,500 554, 032 15-0 
Keewating. 25 permis tye ane One be ein Sen 218, 460 9,700 228,160 6-2 
Mackohzietcs cn seas ot cc ch rE ee ee 493, 225 34,265 527,490 14-2 
Canada: gcc sa a oe 3,466,882 228,307 | 3,695,189 100-0 
1 Salt-water areas are excluded. 2 Too small to be enumerated. 


Political Subdivisions.—Politically, Canada is divided into nine Provinces 
and two Territories. Each of the provinces is sovereign in its own sphere, as set 
out in the British North America Act (see pp. 40-60 of the 1942 Year Book) and, as 
new provinces have been organized from the Dominion lands of the Northwest, 
they have been granted a political status equivalent to that of the original provinces. 
Yukon and the Northwest Territories with their boundaries of to-day are adminis- 
tered by the Dominion Government. The characteristics of each of the Provinces 
and of the Territories are reviewed below. 


Prince Edward Island.—This, the smallest province of the Dominion, is about 
120 miles in length, with an average width of 20 miles and has an area of 2,184 
square miles. It lies just off the coast east of New Brunswick and north of Nova 
Scotia and is separated from both provinces by Northumberland Strait from 10 
to 25 miles wide. 


The Island is almost trisected by the deep indentations of Malpeque Bay, 
north of the town of Summerside, and by the mouth of the Hillsborough River at 
Charlottetown, which nearly meets Tracadie Bay on the north side. Its rich, red 
soil and red sandstone formations are distinctive features, and no point on the 
Island attains a greater altitude than about 450 feet above sea-level. Its climate, 
tempered by the surrounding waters of the Gulf of St. Lawrence and yet free from 
the rigours of Atlantic storms, combined with a fertile soil and sheltered harbours, 
offers great inducements to the pursuits of agriculture and fishing. The Province 
is noted for its relative predominance in the fox-farming industry, its lobster can- 
neries, its oyster beds, and its production of seed potatoes. 


Nova Scotia.—The Province of Nova Scotia is 381 miles in length by 50 to 
105 miles in width and has an area of about 21,068 square miles (see Table 1), some- 
what larger than that of the Irish Free State. The mainland is connected with the 
Province of New Brunswick by the Isthmus of Chignecto; the Island of Cape Breton 
forms the northeast portion. The latter is separated from the mainland by the 
narrow Strait of Canso and includes the famous salt-water lakes of Bras d’Or. 


. ' 
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Nova Scotia leads the provinces in the production of coal. The coal-fields are 

bituminous, of good quality, well adapted to the production of coke and excellent 
for domestic use and for steam-raising purposes. The chief coal-fields are at Sydney 
and Inverness on Cape Breton Island, and at Pictou and Cumberland on the main- 
land. 
~ On the Atlantic side, the mainland is generally rocky and open to the sweep of 
Atlantic storms; it is deeply indented and has numerous harbours providing safety 
for the large fishing fleets that support the extensive fishing industry of the Province 
(see Chapter XI). The slopes facing the Bay of Fundy and the Gulf of St. Lawrence 
are sheltered from the Atlantic by low mountainous ridges not exceeding an altitude 
of 1,500 feet and running through the centre of the Province. In striking contrast 
to the Atlantic side, they present fertile plains and river valleys especially adapted 
by climate and situation to the growth of apples, pears and other fruits. 


New Brunswick.—New Brunswick is nearly rectangular in shape and may be 

compared i in size to Scotland with an area of 30,405 square miles (for area of Province 
see Table 1). The Bay of Chaleur at the north, the Gulf of St. Lawrence and 
Northumberland Strait at the east, the Bay of Fundy at the south, and Passama- 
quoddy Bay at the southwest, provide the Province with a very extensive sea- 
coast. It adjoins the State of Maine on the west and the Province of Quebec on 
the north and northwest. 
~The conformation of New Brunswick is, in general, undulating but to the east 
it attains its highest elevation of 2,690 feet in the vicinity of Grand Falls on the 
St. John River. In the northeastern half of the Province there are extensive areas 
of Crown lands carrying valuable stands of merchantable timber. Numerous rivers 
provide access to the extensive lumbering areas and to attractive hunting and 
fishing resources. The Province is watered to the west and south by the River 
St. John which in its course of 400 miles runs through country famed for its dis- 
tinctive beauty. 
_ While the forest resources are of first importance economically, large areas of 
rich agricultural land are found in the numerous river valleys, especially that of the 
lower St. John, and in the broad plains near the coast. Natural gas and petroleum 
are obtained in limited quantities and coal mining on a moderate scale is carried on 
in the Minto Basin at the head of Grand Lake. 


 Quebec.—Quebec is the largest province of the Dominion and occupies the area 
of British North America east of Hudson Bay, with the exception of the Maritime 
Provinces and Newfoundland (including the coast of Labrador). It has an area 
(see Table 1) of about 595,000 square miles, equal to the combined areas of France, 
Germany and Spain, but a large part of the surface is made up of Precambrian rocks 
of the Canadian Shield, which renders it unsuitable for agriculture. The Gulf of 
St. Lawrence and the River St. Lawrence penetrate across the entire width of 
Quebec and divide the Eastern Townships and the Gaspe Peninsula to the south 
from the larger area of the Province to the north. North of the St. Lawrence the 
land takes the form of a ridge parallel to the river and rises from sea-level to the 
ight of Land at an elevation of from 1,000 to 3,000 feet from which it descends 
ently to sea-level at Hudson Bay and Hudson Strait. 
es With the exception of the treeless zone, extending north of latitude 58°, most of 
he Province supports a valuable tree growth varying from the mixed forests in the 
outhwest to the coniferous forests in the east and north. In addition to extensive 
imber limits, which form the basis of a great pulp and paper industry, Quebec is 
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the foremost of Canadian provinces in the development of hydro-electric power 
(see Chapters IX and XIII) and has available water-power resources almost equal. 
to those of Ontario and Manitoba combined. Its asbestos deposits have long been 
known for their quality and extent and promise to become still more important 
as a possible source of magnesium as a by-product. Relatively recently, extensive 
developments of gold and copper in the western part of the Province have taken 
place and the mineralized area is being extended year by year. Quebec is in third 
place in mineral production among the provinces of the Dominion (see Chapter XII). : 
Its fisheries in the St. Lawrence River and Gulf are an important resource. The 
climate and soil of the upper St. Lawrence Valley and of the Eastern Townships | 
are well suited to general farming operations, including dairying and the production 
of vegetables on a commercial basis. 


Ontario.—Lying between Quebec on the east and Manitoba on the west, 
Ontario is usually regarded as an inland province but its southern boundary has a 
fresh-water shoreline on the Great Lakes of 2,362 miles while its northern Linh 
have a salt-water shoreline of 680 miles on Hudson and James Bays. ‘There is a 
tidal port at Moosonee at the southern end of James Bay. The most southerly 
point in the Province is Middle Island at 41° 41’/N. latitude (this is also the most 
southerly point in the Dominion) and the most northerly latitude of the Province 
is 56° 50’. 

As in Quebec, the surface of Ontario follows the conformation characteristic 
of the Precambrian Shield except in the Ontario Peninsula where the surface is low 
and level. The highest point in Ontario is 2,120 feet, on the promontory at the 
northeastern corner of Lake Superior. Northwest from the Height of Land, 
the slope descends very gently to Hudson Bay where a large marginal strip (the 
Hudson Bay Lowlands) is less than 500 feet above sea-level. 

Mining is a very important industry in the wide-spread Precambrian area; 
as in the adjoining Province of Quebec, Ontario, although lacking in native coal, 
is rich in other minerals and contributes 50 p.c. of the total mineral production of the 
Dominion. Gold, silver, nickel, copper, radium, zinc, magnesium dolomite and 
gypsum are mined commercially. Petroleum, natural gas and salt are also produced 
on an important scale in the Ontario Peninsula (see Chapter XJI). 

The geographic position of Ontario, on the Great Lakes waterways system, 
permits coal to be economically transported from Pennsylvania and iron ore from 
Minnesota to provide the basis of a large iron and steel industry. A discovery of | 
rich iron ore is now under development in the Steep Rock district west of Port- 
Arthur. An abundance of natural resources has made Ontario the foremost indus- 
trial province (see Chapter XIV). 

Possessed of excellent soil and a wide variety of climate, general farming is 
carried on extensively. In the Niagara Belt fruit farming has been scientifically 
cultivated and is a highly specialized industry throughout the Ontario Peninsula. 

Vast forest resources in proximity to hydro power (see Chapter LX) are the 
basis of large wood-using industries and the forests of the north are a rich fur preserve. 


Manitoba.—Manitoba is roughly the size of France and is the most central of 
the provinces (see map facing p. vi). Together with the Provinces of Saskatchewan 
and Alberta it constitutes the famous Prairie Belt or Interior Plain section of the 
Dominion—world renowned for the quality of its wheat. 

The Province has a considerable area of prairie land but is also a land of wide 
diversity combining 400 miles of sea-coast (on a rocky belt along its northeastern 
boundary, bordering Hudson Bay); great areas of northern mixed forests; large 
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fl T kes and rivers covering an area of 26,800 square miles ; a belt of treeless prairie 

extending to the southeastern corner of the Province; and patches of open prairie 

‘overlain by very fertile soil of great depth. The surface of the Province as a whole 

‘is comparatively level, the average elevation being between 500 and 1,000 feet; the 

greatest height of 2,727 feet is Duck Mountain northwest of Lake Dauphin. 

About three-fifths of the Province, east and north of Lake Winnipeg, is under- 

lain with Precambrian rock in which the presence of rich deposits of base metals 

as been confirmed, as in Ontario and Quebec (see Chapter XII). 

_ The Province, although regarded as basically agricultural, possesses a wealth 
f water-power resources (Manitoba ranks after Ontario; Quebec and British 


Saskatchewan.—Saskatchewan lies between Manitoba and Alberta extending, 
ike each of the Prairie Provinces, from the Interprovincial Boundary on the south 


- The northern half of the Province is abundantly watered by lakes and rivers 
nd the topography is one of low relief. The Precambrian Shield that covers most 
f Quebec, Ontario and Manitoba penetrates over the northern third of Saskatchewan 
nd has given evidence of potential richness of mineral wealth. This area is also 


- Alberta.—This Province lies between Saskatchewan and the Rocky Mountains 
‘(See map facing p. vi). Like Saskatchewan, the southern part of the Province is 
somprised in the dry, treeless prairie belt, changing to the north into a zone of 
oplar interspersed with open prairie. This gives way to the mixed forests covering 
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part of Canada; and (2) the wonderful grazing lands in the foothills district which, 
sing sharply on the west, commence the ascent that continues to the very peaks 
f the Rocky Mountains. The southern half of the Province, rising towards the 
west, lies at a general elevation of from 2,000 to 4,000 feet; but in the northern half, 
he slope descends until elevations of well under 1,000 feet are reached at Lake 
thabaska in the northeast corner. 
Alberta has the most extensive coal resources of any province of the Dominion 
and has become the leading producer of petroleum and natural gas. Lumbering 
is important in the more mountainous western parts and in the north, but ranching 
is still pursued in the less populous sections. In the southern prairies there are 
onsiderable areas where the quantity and distribution of the natural precipitation 
Bites permanent agriculture precarious and in these areas a number of large irriga- 
on projects have been developed, taking their water supply from rivers rising in the 
lountains which form the western boundary of the Province. The climate of 
Alberta is a particularly pleasant one, cooler in summer than more eastern parts OF; 
Re country and tempered in winter by the Chinook winds. 
| og The coal and oil resources have provided the basis of an industrial development 
and Edmonton has become the railhead for the north country. 
i- 


i 
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British Columbia.—British Columbia, the third largest and the most westerly 
province of the Dominion, includes many islands of the Pacific, notably the Queen 
Charlotte Group and Vancouver Island, the area of the latter being about 12,408 
square miles. 

The predominant feature of the Province is the parallel ranges of mountains 
which cover all of it except the northeast corner and produce a conformation charac- 
terized by high mountain ranges interspaced with valleys many of which are ex- 
tremely fertile, with climatic conditions well adapted to mixed agriculture or fruit 
growing. As a rule the agricultural areas of these valleys are relatively small and 
broken but there are two large areas in the Peace River Block and the Stuart Lake 
District that are rich and have great agricultural possibilities. The shoreline of the 
Pacific is deeply indented with many inlets ideal for harbourage and has wonderful 
scenic aspects. 

The wealth of forest resources supports the lumbering and pulp and paper indus- 
tries and places British Columbia ahead of the other provinces in the production 
of lumber and timber (see Chapter IX). The Province also excels in fishery products, 
chiefly on account of its catches of the famous Pacific salmon. The mineral re- 
sources are remarkable for their variety and wealth. The production of the metals, 
gold, copper, silver, lead and zinc has played an important role in the economic life 
of the Province since its early days, while valuable coal deposits on Vancouver 
Island, and at Crowsnest and Fernie in the interior, have been worked for many 
years. In regard to water-power resources, British Columbia ranks after Quebec 
and Ontario (see Chapter XIII). 


Yukon and the Northwest Territories.—North of the western provinces the 
Dominion of Canada extends over an area of 1,516,758 square miles. This is largely 
an undeveloped domain, and for administrative purposes is divided into Yukon 
Territory and the Northwest Territories: the latter is subdivided into three Pro- 
visional Districts. This vast area is over twelve times the area of the British Isles 
and nearly half the area of the United States. Great rivers, like the Mackenzie 
and the Yukon are found there, as well as great inland bodies of water, such as Great 
Slave and Great Bear Lakes. There are many indications of mineral wealth and the 
radium mines of Great Bear Lake yield the only radium produced on the Continent. 

The Yukon-Alaska Highway, recently completed, links the entire northwest, 
through Edmonton, with the cities of the Prairie Provinces and the United States. 
Airports and other facilities have been provided over wide sections of the Mackenzie 
Valley and in future it is likely that travel and transport by air will have a great 
influence on the development of the Territories. In Chapter XXIX, Section 1, 
details regarding the resources and administration of these areas are given. 


Section 1.—Orography 


At pp. 2-4 of the 1941 edition of the Year Book a textual treatment of the pre- 
dominant orographical features of Canada is given. This material is not subject 
to wide change and is not repeated here. At p. 10 of the 1940 edition the principal 
peaks exceeding 11,000 feet in elevation, classified by provinces and in tabular form, 
are given. 

Section 2.—Lakes and Rivers 


Lakes.—The fresh-water area of Canada is unusually large, constituting over 
6 p.c. of the total area of the country. The outstanding feature is the Great Lakes; 
particularly notable are the depth of Lake Superior and the shallowness of Lake St. 
Clair and Lake Erie. 
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. Recently revised statistics for the Great Lakes are presented in Table 2; the 
elevations and depths given are in accord with the latest data adopted by the 
‘Canadian Hydrographic Service, the lengths are those of the steamer tracks, which 
are usually the course from one end to the other, following the centre of the lake; 
the areas in Canadian territory agree with the figures adopted by both the Canadian 
and United States Hydrographic Services. 


For further information under this heading the reader is referred to pp. 4-6 
of the 1941 Year Book and to pp. 12, 13 and 15 of the 1938 edition where tables of 
lakes and principal rivers, respectively, will be found. 


2.—Areas, Elevations and Depths of the Great Lakes 


5 Area on 

Elevation - ; 
Lake Above Length Breadth ea ey eked jst 

Sea-level | - ep rea, Side o 
Boundary 
e. ft. miles miles {t, sq. miles sq. miles 
MMMMerior.......... 0.02.0... 602-25 383 160 1,302 31,820 11,110 

SS 579-74 321 118 923 22,400 Nil 
RR ie A 580-64 247 101 750 23,010 13, 900 
MIE 0) .). Os his oh ok 574-64 26 24 25 460 280 
A eee eon 572-33 241 57 210 9,940 4,950 


MEM S0hL) ox Sov wld eds 245-81 193 53 774 7,540 3,980 


Section 3.—Islands 
B® See p. 6 of the 1941 Year Book. 


PART II.—GEOLOGY OF CANADA 


_ See list at the front of this edition for special material published, under this 
heading, in previous editions of the Year Book. 


PART III.—SEISMOLOGY IN CANADA* 


Seismology—that branch of science which treats of earthquakes—has received 
considerable attention in Canada during recent years. It has been generally re- 
cognized that earthquakes are frequent in regions of adjustment of strata and are 
characteristic of the newer mountain and coast regions where steep level-gradients 
occur. The energy radiated from an earthquake in the form of elastic waves in the 
| ea h is, however, recorded on sensitive seismographs up to great distances, even to 
the antipodes of the earthquake. Seismological researches, while regularly recording 
the routine statistical data regarding earthquakes, seek also to determine particular 
mauses. Moreover, they endeavour to ascertain the physical properties of the carth’s 
rust and interior as revealed by the peculiarities in the ‘time-distance curves’ for 
earthquakes. 


ie ee 
al al 


A time-distance curve, as its name implies, shows the relation between the 
arcual surface distances from the origin of the earthquake to the various recording 
tations and the elapsed time required for the initial impulses and their various 
eflections to reach each station from the origin concerned. Of late years, these 
time-distance curves have been greatly improved. It may be said that their further 


_ * Prepared under the direction of R. Meldrum Stewart, Dominion Astronomer, Dominion Observatory, 
Department of Mines and Resources, by Ernest A. Hodgson, Ph.D. 
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improvement must be through taking account of the depth of the origin—the ‘focal 
depth’. The point within the earth from which the energy of an earthquake is 
liberated is called the ‘focus’; the point vertically above the focus, on the surface, 
the ‘epicentre’. 


The records of seismographs within five hundred miles of an earthquake are 
used to determine the epicentre, focal depth, and focal time. These same stations, 
together with the others at distances up to the antipodes of an earthquake, are used 
to determine arrival times for making up the time-distance curves. The curves 
themselves are the point of departure for a study of the earth’s crust and deep in- 
terior. 


Seismological records for Canada previous to the beginning of the present 
century are mostly to be found in historical documents. Such are the only reports 
of a great earthquake which disturbed Eastern Canada from above Montreal to 
below Quebec during the first part of the year 1663. Other earthquakes in Eastern 
Canada, for which similar records alone are available, occurred in 1732, 1791, 1860, 
and 1870. In 1925 another earthquake took place in the same region. It was the 
subject of careful study by the Seismological Division of the Dominion Osbervatory 
and several reports were published. Another which occurred near Timiskaming, 
Que., on Nov. 1, 1935, was also carefully studied. It is known that the earth-— 
quakes of 1925 and 1935 were felt over wide areas. The former was reported from 
Duluth to Halifax and from the Arctic to the Carolinas. The latter was felt even 
farther west and as far south as Virginia. Many small earthquakes are experienced 
in Eastern Canada from time to time. Those previous to 1906 are listed from 
historical records. The subsequent ones have been recorded on seismographs. 
A network of stations in Canada and New England has been formed into an associa- 
tion for studying these shocks. It is known as the North Eastern Seismological 
Association or, briefly, NESA. | 


i} 


The only other regions of Canada where earthquakes are sometimes experienced 
are British Columbia and the Arctic. The earthquakes in the west have been 
mostly centred near the Queen Charlotte Islands and, within the brief span during 
which records are available, none has been severe. A severe earthquake occurred 
off Banks Island in the Arctic in 1920 and three of great intensity have since been 


centred in Baffin Bay. The first of these occurred on Nov. 20, 1933. 


Previous to Dee. 1, 1936, two Government Departments carried on seismologizal 
investigations in Canada. Seismological stations were established at Toronto 
(1897), and at Victoria (1898), each under the auspices of the Meteorological Service. 
Stations at Ottawa (1905), Halifax (1915), Saskatoon (1915), Shawinigan Falls 
(1927), and Seven Falls (1927) were established by the Dominion Observatory. 
The stations at Halifax and at Saskatoon are maintained, respectively, with the 
co-operation of Dalhousie University and the University of Saskatchewan. The 
stations at Shawinigan Falls and at Seven Falls are maintained with the co-operation 
of the Shawinigan Water and Power Company. The Victoria station is now operated 
with the co-operation of the Dominion Astrophysical Observatory. A station 
designed for special research was opened in 1939 at Kirkland Lake, Ont., with the 
co-operation of Lake Shore Mines. 
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‘The establishment of the last-named station was the first step in a research 
program for studying rockbursts in Lake Shore Mines. These bursts are in reality 
small earthquakes, in which the unbalance of forces is brought about by mining 
operations. The larger ones record on the seismographs at Ottawa, a distance of 
279 miles, and several have recorded as far away as Boston, Mass. A study of wave 
yelocities from these precisely located and timed shocks is yielding valuable scien- 
tific data and other seismological equipment in the mine is now successfully loca- 
ting critical bursting conditions and gives promise of ultimate ability to predict. 


; A modified form of seismograph is used for seismic prospecting. Dynamite 
is detonated in specially drilled holes and recorded on seismographs at measured 
distances. A study made of the records obtained yields information which leads 
to the location of subsurface structures including those likely to contain oil. Such 
work i is not done regularly in Canada as yet but private companies have been em- 
ployed in Canada for survey work. On three of these surveys the Dominion Ob- 
servatory had an observer attached to the group. The officers of that institution 
deavour to keep themselves posted as to developments in Canada of this important 
application of seismology. 
7 * The Seismological Service of Canada, as now organized, has its central station 
¢ Ottawa. The records are developed at the auxiliary stations and sent to Ottawa 
for reading and the publication of reports. Seismological research is carried on at 
the Dominion Observatory and international co-operation in seismological work is 
arranged there. 


a 
a 
| ¥ 


PART IV.—THE FLORA OF CANADA 


See list at the front of this edition for special material, under this heading, 
a in previous editions of the Year Book. 


PART V.—FAUNAS OF CANADA 


, » See list at the front of this edition for special material, under this heading, 
published i in previous editions of the Year Book. 


z 
| a: PART VI.—LANDS, PARKS, SCENIC AND GAME 
, RESOURCES OF CANADA 


"2 Canada is distinctly a new country and her resources are, for the most part, 
in the early stages of development. The fur, fishery and forest resources have, 
iti is true, been the basis of trade for two or three hundred years, but exploitation 

n the present commercial scale is of relatively recent growth. A notable feature, 
especially in so young a country, has been the effort directed to conservation and, 
in the cases of those resources that admit of such methods, the actual replenish- 
: ent or augmentation of the sources of supply by the practice of reforestation, 
iculture, fur farming or the establishment of fish hatcheries. 


_ Numerous surveys and investigations of the extent and value of the resources 
lave been made from time to time and the results have been reviewed in special 
jublications. Detailed information regarding individual natural resources will be 
ound in the later chapters. 
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The treatment of resources considered below is concerned only with those 
summary phases of the subject that can be regarded as falling under the definition 
of physiography used in its wider interpretation. A classification of lands resources, 
information on the National Parks and resources in game and scenery properly 
fall under this head. 


Lands Resources.—Figures of Table 1 are, in the main, based on estimates 
of the Dominion Forest Service and by the Surveyor General and Chief of the 
Surveys and Engineering Branch, both of the Department of Mines and Resources; 
they show how the total land area of Canada is made up as between present and 


potential agricultural lands, present and potential forest lands and lands that are 


unproductive as regards surface resources. Between the totals of present and 


potential agricultural lands and the,totals of forest lands there is, of course, duplica-_ 


tion to the extent of the agricultural lands under forest. 


1.—Land Area of Canada, Classified as Agricultural, Forested or Unproductive 


Nore.—The land area of Canada is shown classified by tenure in Chapter XXIX. In many cases , 


figures differ from those given on p. 8 of the 1941 Year Book, owing to a new classification of forest lands 
and the rounding-off of estimates of agricultural lands. When these estimates are quoted, they should be 
further rounded off to the nearest hundred square miles. 


———— 


Prince 
Description $ 
Island Scotia wick 


Agricultural Land (Present and 
Potential)— 


Occupied—Improved and pasture..... ih, oyate: 2ei22 2,749 20,427 28,915 24,003 

Horestedhy eeeee ereaee.. 493 3,241 3,445 9,710 6,029 2,390 

Unoccupied—Grass, brush, etc........ 64 Balin 1,056 1,303 5, 926 8,197 

Forestediteg wren ts, 80 3,000 9,500 36,910 62,000 16,000 

Weane-lOrested b%..0% cau heigeee pe ee Ne le 1,397 6,399 3,805 21 730 34, 841 32,200 

BOVesieO6. 2) 6.0 <hih a 2 eee © 573 6,241 12,945 46,620 68, 029 18,390 
Totals, Agricultural Land!.... 1,970 12,640 16,750 68,350 | 102,870 50,590 — 


Forested Land— 
Softwood— Merchantable........... 
Young growth.......... 


485 5,000 5,150 | 198,000 36, 900 
240 3,000 3, 180 45,500 29,300 


Mixed wood—Merchantable........... 2 670 6,910 24,400 24,100 1,100 
Young growth..:....... 2 480 4,310 20,500 67,400 5,120 © 
Hardwood— Merchantable........... 2 1,800 1,320 2,830 5,900 1,680 
OUNZICLO Wile ae 2 1,000 900 5,640 10, 200 11,600 
Total Productive Forested Land.... TOS 11,950 21,770 | 296,870 173,800 80,440 
Unproductive Forested Land........ - 50 190 67,500 63,400 62,500 — 
Tenure—Privately owned............. 723 10,473 11,100 26,737 15,558 8,500 © 
Crowaland4...,..eer eee Ae 2 Yo27 10,860 | 337,633 | 221,642 84,440 
Totals, Forested Land..... 725 12,000 21,960 | 364,370 | 237,200 92,940 
Net Productive Land?................. 2,085 17,730 25,410 | 383,290 | 270,720 124,380 — 
Waste and Other Land‘............... 99 3,013 2,063 | 140,570 | 92,562 95,343 
Totals, Land Area............. 2,184 20,743 27,473 | 523,860 | 363,282 219,723 


SS | | | 


For footnotes see p. 11. 


New 
Edward | Nova Bruns- | Quebec | Ontario | Manitoba © 
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sq. miles | sq. miles | sq. miles | sq. miles | sq. miles | sq. miles — 
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{.—Land Area of Canada, Classified as Agricultural, Forested or Unproductive—conc. 


British Yukon 


Pee Saskat- 
Description Alberta | Colum- and Canada 
saps bide bia | N.W.T. 


j sq. miles | sq. miles | sq. miles | sq. miles | sq. miles 
ricultural Land (Present and Potential)— 
_ Oecupied—Improved and pasture................ 89,682 63,366 4,736 4 237,937 


GRUB eters ore ca oes te el ee 4,007 4,255 1,566 1 35, 137 
Jnoccupied—Grass, Pavan wt s ae op te. A 8,391 24,019 2,948 10,065 65,646 
| MUOVERS CGC ERE tee cis Bo ink ils aia ce thw ne . 238,000 45,000 11,450 4,000. 210,940 


1 ERT eT eee er Teoh aT 98,073 | 87,385 | 7,684| 10,069 | 303,583 

1. SER Ee ns es 27,007 49 255 13,016 4,001 246,077 

Totals, Agricultural Land!............... 125,080 136,640 20,7005 14,070 549,660 

ested Land— ; eaves 

of attwood— Ror atianinbts Ee Sees Se oA Le et. |X 1,500 7,700 35,400 500 292,465 

7 POUND OT O Weber coe seics Preis cocks ects 6,420 24,100 50,460 4,000 175,010 
Vixed wood—Merchantable...................... 2,000 9,360 2 250 68,790 
VOUT PTO Wille meeectecs Glendora heeieis 9,390 31,400 2 3,000 141,600 

: lardwood— Merchantable...................... 2'860 | 3,620 2 250 20/260 
BEPC ETONGTIY Us oak cite socates Sos cute 23,900 16,900 2 2,000 72,140 

| Total Productive Forested Land............... 46,070 93,080 85,860 10,000 770,565 
| @aenproductive Forested Land.................. 40,000 37,600 | 128,600 50,000 449,840 
Beterivatoly OWNGU,.—.....0 cscs. crt es aces 11,731 10,004 7,386 Nil 102,212 
Crown land..... NEIGSS Srere  OE ee 74,339 120,676 207,074 60,000 | 1,118,193 

Totals, Forested Land................... 86,070 130,680 214,460 60,000 | 1,220,405 
Productive Land?............................ 182,670 216,240 221,810 70,067 | 1,514,402 
SBUMRORPERIOT MsATNC 4 oc, os o cace co vies wieie vee ee os 55,305 32,560 137468 1, 393, 496 | 1,952,480 
RICHES, McD FALCS i... 2 ois of cca owseas cates 237,975 248,800 359,279 | 1,463,563 | 3,466,882 


1 These totals embrace present agricultural land of all possible classes and land that has agricultural] 
lities i in any sense. 2 Very small or negligible. 3 Total agricultural land plus forested 
inus forested agricultural land. 4 Includes open muskeg, rock, road allowances, urban Jand, 
: 5 An estimate from provincial sources places the total area of land suitable for tillage ab 6,626 
q. miles. 


_National Parks of Canada.*—The Dominion Government maintains the 
tional Parks of Canada as a means of preserving regions of outstanding beauty or 
aarked interest. The parks are dedicated to the people of Canada for their benefit, 
ation and enjoyment, for which they provide remarkable opportunities. In nor- 
times the parks are of great value in furnishing vacationlands for the Canadian 
ple, in attracting tourists, and in contributing to Canada’s foreign exchange 
yurces. During the War they have made an important contribution in the 
ding of morale and in furnishing facilities for recuperation, not only to the 
lian public, but to members of the Armed Forces. Differing widely in character, 
id varying in purpose, the park areas include: the scenic and recreational parks 
tue ited from the Atlantic Coast to the Rocky and Selkirk Mountains; the 
tional wild-animal parks or preserves—large fenced areas established for the 
rotection and propagation of species once in danger of extinction; and the national 
toric parks. They are administered by the National Parks Bureau of the Lands, 
it s and Forests Branch, Department of Mines and ‘Resources. Under the 
evsion of this same body are the historic sites of national interest that have 
ne er Bscquired throughout the country. (See pp. 78-90 of the 1938 Year Book.) 

_ In the national parks all wild life is rigidly protected, and primal natural con- 
10ons are maintained as far as possible. The local administration of the larger 
rks is carried out by resident superintendents, assisted by a warden service that 


Prepared under the direction of R. A. Gibson, Director, Lands, Parks and Forests Branch, Depart- 
of Mines and Resources, Ottawa. 
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is responsible for the necessary game and forest patrols. Opportunities for outdoor 
life and recreation have been increased by the provision of equipped camp-grounds, 
bath-houses and playgrounds, as well as by the construction of golf courses, tennis 
courts and outdoor swimming pools. Accommodation is provided in many of the 
parks by modern hotels, bungalow camps and chalets operated by private enterprise. 
Railways and motor roads serve the parks, and nearly 700 miles of motor high- 
ways and 2,500 miles of trails have been built to provide access to the outstanding 
scenic regions. | 
‘ 

The scenic and recreational parks include regions of unsurpassed grandeur in 
the Rocky and Selkirk Mountains of Western Canada. Among these are: Banff, 
Jasper and Waterton Lakes National Parks in Alberta, on the eastern slope of the. 
Rockies; Kootenay and Yoho Parks in British Columbia, on the western slope of the 
Rockies; and Glacier and Mount Revelstoke Parks (also in British Columbia), inj 
the Selkirks. While these parks bear a general resemblance to one another, each, 
possesses individual characteristics and phenomena, varying fauna and flora and 
different types of scenery. Banff Park contains the famous resorts, Banff and Lake 
Louise, and in Jasper Park is the well-known tourist centre, Jasper. Direct con- 
nection between these points is provided by the: Banff-Jasper Highway, which was 
completed and opened for travel in 1940. 


Eastward from the mountains are found Prince Albert National Park in Saskat- 
chewan, a typical example of the forest-and-lake country bordering the northwestern’ 
plains region, and Riding Mountain National Park in Manitoba, a well-timbered 
area dotted with numerous lakes, and at a general altitude of 2,000 feet above sea- 
level. In Ontario are three small park units established primarily as recreational 
areas. They are Point Pelee, Georgian Bay Islands and St. Lawrence Islands 
National Parks. 


The special animal parks were established for the protection of such species 
of mammalian wild life as buffalo, elk and pronghorned antelope, which, once 
in danger of extinction, now thrive under natural conditions in large fenced enclosures. 
especially suited to their requirements. These reserves include Elk Island National 
Park in Alberta, 30 miles from Edmonton, which contains a large herd of buffalo. 
and numerous deer, elk and moose. This park also includes.a recreational develop-. 
ment at Astotin Lake, where bathing, camping, tennis and golf may be enjoyed. 
Nemiskam National Park, also in Alberta, forms a sanctuary for pronghorned 
antelope. 


In the Maritime Provinces, two remarkable areas have been established as 
National Parks. Cape Breton Highlands National Park, situated in the northern 
part of Cape Breton Island, Nova Scotia, has an area of 390 square miles. Its 
rugged and picturesque shoreline, indented by numerous bays and coves, and 
its rolling mountainous interior provide a delightful setting reminiscent of Scotland. 
Girdled on its eastern, northern and western sides by a spectacular highway called 
the Cabot Trail, and possessing such features as trails, beaches, tennis courts, and a 
golf links, the park offers many diversions to the visitor. Prince Edward Island 
National Park, containing an area of 7 square miles, extends for a distance of about 
25 miles along the northern shore of the island province. Its chief attractions are 
magnificent sand beaches which permit salt-water bathing under ideal conditions. 
The Park also contains ‘Green Gables’’, the farmhouse made famous by the novels 
of L. M. Montgomery. A fine golf links, tennis courts, camp-grounds and marine 
drives enhance its attractions. 
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_ The National Historic Parks.—A further extension to the National Parks sys- 
em was made in 1941 when seven areas, previously acquired and administered as 
toric sites, were designated as National Historic Parks. They are associated 
\ events of outstanding interest in the early history of the Dominion and as 
suck merit the distinction now conferred on them. 


Of the National Historic Parks, one of the most interesting is Port Royal 
n Nova Scotia. This park area, situated on the shores of Annapolis Basin at 
ower Granville, contains a replica of the Port Royal Habitation, a group of buildings 
onstructed to shelter the first permanent European settlement in Canada. The 
esent buildings stand on the exact site of the original Habitation erected in 1605 
y DeMonts, Champlain, and Poutrincourt and destroyed by an English force 
n 1613. 

The other new National Historic Parks are: Fortress of Louisbourg, Cape 
reton Island, N.S.; Fort Chambly, Chambly Canton, Que.; Fort Lennox, Ile-aux- 
Voix, Que.; Fort atiirios Prescott, Ont.; Fort Malden, Amherstburg, Ont.; 
id Fort Prince of Wales, Churchill, Man. Fort Anne Park, at Annapolis Royal, 
“8. and Fort Beauséjour Park in New Brunswick, previously established as 
itional Parks, were also designated National Historic Parks. 


. _ National Historic Sites.—The National Parks Bureau is also charged with 
he preservation, restoration and marking of historic sites throughout Canada. In 


sognized authorities on the history of the section of the country eae represent. 
Gt he total number of sites that have been considered by the Board, more than 300 
nave been suitably marked by the Department of Mines and Resources and many 
thers recommended for future attention. 


_ Migratory Birds Treaty.—This Treaty and the legislation making it effective 
hroughout Canada are administered by the National Parks Bureau of the Depart- 
nent of Mines and Resources. The Treaty, which has been effective since 1916, 
1aS as its object the protection of the valuable migratory bird life of Canada and 
he United States. Information concerning the Treaty, and regulations enacted 
or its enforcement, may be obtained from the Controller, National Parks Bureau, 


Jepartment of Mines and Resources, Ottawa. 


e ocations, Dates Established, Areas and Characteristics of the National Parks 


i of Canada and Dominion Reserves, 1943 
Date 
Park Location Estab- Area Characteristics 
} lished 
ai: sq. miles 
_ Scenic and 
creational Parks 
ang at eee Western Alberta, on} 1885 | 2,585-00 |Mountain playground containing famous 
a. east slope of Rock- resorts, Banff and Lake Louise. Typical 
: 9 ies. example of central Rockies, with massive 


ae ranges, ice-fields, alpine valleys, glacier- 
. fed lakes and hot mineral springs. Big 
- game sanctuary. Recreations: climbing, 
my motoring, riding, bathing, golf, tennis, 


fishing, skiing. 
{| |e Eastern British Col-| 1886 507-00 | Rugged scenery on western slope of Rockies. 
bi umbia, on west Contains famous Yoho Valley, with its 
slope of Rockies. numerous waterfalls; Kicking Horse 
th Valley; Emerald, O’Hara, and Wapta 
i Lakes; natural bridge. Alpine climbing 


$ centre. 
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2.—Locations, Dates Established, Areas and Characteristics of the National Park: 


of Canada and Dominion Reserves, 1943—continued 


Date 
Park Location Estab- Area 
lished 


sq. miles 
Scenic and Recrea- 
tional Parks—con. 


Glacicr-4 te pees Southeastern British] 1886 521-00 
Columbia, on the 
summit of the 
Selkirk Range. 


Waterton Lakes......|Southern Alberta,| 1895 220-00 
adjoining Glacier 
Park in Montana, 
U.S.A. 


Jespereeen shee | Western Alberta,} 1907 | 4,200-00 
on east slope of 
Rockies. 


Mount Revelstoke. ..|Southeastern British] 1914 100-00 
Solumbia, on the 
west slope of Sel- 


kirks. 
St. Lawrence Islands.J|In St. Lawrence} 1914 185-60 
River between] (Re- (acres) 
Morrisburg and | served 
Kingston, Ont. 1904) 
Pointsreleossasne ce Southern Ontario,} 1918 6-04 


on Lake Erie. 


Kootenayii hae: 2:35 Southeastern British} 1920 587-00 
Columbia, on the 
west slope of 
Rockies. 


Prince Albert........ Central Saskatche-| 1927 1, 869-00 
wan, north of (approx.) 
Prince Albert. 


Riding Mountain.....|Southwestern Mani-| 1929 1, 148-08 
toba, west of Lake 


Winnipeg. 
Georgian Bay Islands}In Georgian Bay,} 1929 5-37 
(including Flower-| near Midland, 


pot Island Reserve)} Ont. 


Cape Breton High-|Northern part of| 1936 390-00 
lands. Cape Breton Is- (approx.) 
land, N.S. 


Characteristics 


Superb example of Selkirk Mountai) 
region, with snow-capped peaks, glaciers 
luxuriant forests, alpine tlower-gardens 
numerous big game. [Illeciilewaet an 
Asulkan Glaciers; Rogers Pass; an¢ 
famed Macdonald tunnel. 


Canadian section, Waterton-Glacier Inter 
national Peace Park. Mountains noted fo 
beauty of colouring; lovely lakes, pictur 
esque trails, waterfalls. Recreations 
motoring, riding, fishing, tennis, golf 
camping. E | 


Rich in historical associations. Immens 
region of majestic peaks, deep canyons 
beautiful lakes, containing famous resort 
Jasper. Also Miette Hot Springs, Ma 
ligne Lake, Mount Edith Cavell anc 
Columbia Ice-field. Big-game sanctuary 
Recreations: motoring, climbing, riding 
bathing, fishing, golf, tennis, skiing. 


Alpine plateau on summit of Mount Revel 
stoke, accessible by spectacular 18-mik 
drive from Revelstoke. Contains moun 
tain lakes, alpine flora, camp-sites 
Game sanctuary; winter sports centre. 


Mainland reservation and thirteen island: 
among “‘Thousand Islands’. Recrea 
tional area; camping, fishing, bathing. 


Most-southerly mainland point in Canadé' 
(41° 54’ N.). Recreational area witk 
unique flora and fine beaches. Resting 
place for many migratory birds. Ba 
thing, camping. 

| 
| 


Mountain park bordering Vermilion 
Sinclair section of Banff-Windermere 
Highway. Contains Sinclair Canyon, 
Radium Hot Springs, Marble Canyon, 
Big-game _ sanctuary. Recreations} 
motoring, bathing, camping. | 


Forested lakeland of northwestern Canada, 
with extensive waterways and fing 
beaches. Interesting fauna; summel 
resort. Recreations: boating, bathing, 
fishing, camping, tennis, golf. 


Rolling woodland, with crystal lakes, o 
summit of Manitoba escarpment. Na 
tural home for big game, including elk 
deer, moose. Summer resort. Recre 
tions: bathing, boating, fishing, tennis, 
golf, camping, 


Thirty islands in Georgian Bay. Recre 
tional and camping area; boating, b 
thing, fishing. Unique limestone form 
tions and caves on Flowerpot Island. 


Outstanding example of rugged coastlin 
with mountain background. Remar 
able views of Atlantic Ocean and Gu 
of St. Lawrence visible from highwa 
Cabot Trail. Recreations: bathin 
boating, golf, tennis, deep-sea fishing, 
camping. 
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Locations, Dates Established, Areas and Characteristics of the National Parks 


of Canada and Dominion Reserves, 1943—continued 


Park Location 


Scenic and Recrea- 
- tional Parks—conc. 


shore of 


Prince Edward Is-| North 
«Re d. Edward 


Prince 
Island. 


oy) jee Eastern Alberta, 
near Wainwright. 


alk It Central Alberta, 
- i near Lamont. 


iskam.......... Southern Alberta, 
near Foremost. 


Wood Buffalol....... Partly in Alberta 
 - (13,675 sq. miles) 
and partly in 
Northwest Terri- 
tories (3,625 sq. 
miles), west of 
Athabaska ~ and 
Slave Rivers. 


_ Sea Nova Scotia (An- 
napolis Royal). 


‘t Beauséjour...... New Brunswick, 
a near Sackville. 


Cape Breton Island, 
WSy 225) miles 
from Sydney. 


ee Lower Granville, 
N.S., 8 miles from 
Annapolis Royal. 


‘ 


\ 


Date 
Estab- 
lished 


1937 


~ 1908 


1913 
( 


1922 


1917 


1926 


1941 


1941 


Area 


sq. miles 


7:00 


197-50 


51-20 


8-50 


17,300-00 
(approx.) 


31-00 


(acres) 


59-00 
(acres) 


340 
(acres) 


17 
(acres) 


Characteristics 


Strip 25 miles long on north shore. Recre- 
ational area with magnificent beaches, 
Contains famed Green Gables farm- 
stead. Recreations: bathing, boating, 
fishing, golf, bowling, camping. 


Fenced area originally set aside for the 
preservation of buffalo and other big 
game. Animal population since with- 
drawn; area now being utilized by 
Department of National Defence for 
war purposes, 


Fenced preserve containing a large herd of 
plains buffalo; also numerous deer, elk 
and moose. Recreational area at As- 
totin Lake; camping, boating, bathing, 
tennis and golf. 


Fenced preserve containing a herd of 
pronghorned antelope, a species native to 
the region, 


Immense unfenced area of forests and open 
plains, dotted with lakes and coursed by 
numerous streams and rivers. Contains a 
large herd of buffalo, including the 
““woodland”’ type and also surplus plains 
buffalo from Buffalo National Park; also 
bear, beaver, caribou, deer, moose and 
waterfowl. Area as yet undeveloped. 


Site of early Acadian settlement of Port 
Royal. Contains well-preserved fortifi- 
cations of earthworks type; also museum 
housing a fine historical library and 
numerous exhibits relating to early 
periods. 


Site of French fort erected in middle of 
18th century. Renamed Fort Cumber- 
land by British on capture in 1755; 
original name since restored. Contains 
museum with many exhibits relating 
to history of region. 


Old walled city and strategic military 
and naval station built by the French, 
1720-40. Captured by the British in 
1758, it was destroyed in 1760. A museum 
on the site contains interesting mementoes 
of historic past. 


Reconstruction on the exact site, of the 
Port Royal ‘‘ Habitation’’ erected by 
De Monts and Champlain in 1605. The 
original group of buildings, which shel- 
tered the first permanent European 
settlement in Canada, was destroyed 
in 1613, 


Wa Administered by the Bureau of Northwest Territories and Yukon Affairs of the Lands, Parks and 
Forests Branch, Department of Mines and Resources, Ottawa. 
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2.—Locations, Dates Established, Areas and Characteristics of the National Parks 
of Canada and Dominion Reserves, 1943—concluded 


—_—_—_06031_—1—0—o.—.——eee 


Date 
Park Location Estab- Area Characteristics 
lished 
sq. miles 
Historic Parks-conc. 
Fort Chambly....... Chambly Canton, 1941 2-5 |French fort first constructed in 1665 on 
Que. (acres) Richelieu River. Rebuilt of stone in 
1711, it figured in several wars. Contains 
a museum housing many interesting 
exhibits. A military cemetery outside 
walls of fort is included in park area. 
Hort wennoxs- ee Ile-aux-Noix, Que. 1941 210 Military post constructed by British on 
near St. Johns. (acres) site of early French fort, to command 
Richelieu River water route from south. 
The entire property is being utilized for 
war purposes by the Department of. 
National Defence. 4 
Fort Wellington...... Prescott, Ont. 1941 8-5 Contains well-preserved earthworks, block- 
(acres) house and other buildings constructed by 
British as base for defence of communica- 
tions between Kingston and Montreal. — 
The block-house contains a small mu- 
seum. 
Fort Malden......... Amherstburg, 1941 3 Situated on the banks of the Detroit - 
Ont. (acres) River the site of one of the principal 
frontier military posts in Upper Canada. 
new museum building contains in- 
teresting exhibits of the region. 
Fort Prince of Wales.|Northern Mani- 1941 50 _|Massive stone fort built 1733-71, to secure 
toba, near (acres) control of Hudson Bay for Hudson’s 
Churchill. Bay Company and England. The fort 


was captured and partially destroyed by 
a French force in 1782. 


Se ee ee eee ee 
SUMMARY OF THE AREAS OF NATIONAL PARKS, BY PROVINCES 


809030, 


Province Area Province Area 
sq. miles sq. miles 
Prince Edward Island................ (:00 Saskatchewan's... 42<si..05 ee 1, 869-00 
NOVe Beociiee eet tk rieema te oo 390-60) TAT berta 2 kes tees coe: (eet Le 20, 937-201 
INe@weDrUns WwiCkout eat be ue 0-09" British Columbia)... eae eee 1,715-00 
QHebecrins:. «can eae re 0-33 ||Northwest Territories.............. 3, 625-001 
OUtSriO eee eo re. 11-72 — 
Manitoba uae gS o aoe LS 1, 148-16 Total) Moa ale 29, 704-10 


eee es 


1 Including portion of Wood Buffalo Park. 


Provincial Parks.—In addition to the national parks throughout Canada 
administered by the Dominion Government, most of the provinces maintain 
provincial parks for the protection of wild life and as recreational areas. Among 
the largest of these are the Algonquin Park (2,740 square miles) in Ontario, the 
Laurentides Park (3,565 square miles) in Quebec and Tweedsmuir Park (approxi- 
mately 5,400 square miles) in British Columbia. 


_ Game and Scenery.—The resources of Canada from the standpoints of the 
sportsman and tourist are both unique and varied. In the wooded and unsettled 
areas of each province there are many moose, deer, bear and smaller game, while 
in the western part of the Dominion there are also wapiti, caribou, mountain sheep, 
mountain goat, grizzly bear and lynx. Mountain lion, or cougar, are found in 
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‘British Columbia and in the mountains of Alberta, while in the Northwest and the 
Far North there still exist herds of buffalo and musk-ox, which are given absolute 
protection by the Dominion Government. 


~ 


Ruffed and spruce grouse are found in the wooded areas of Canada from coast 
to coast. Prairie chicken and Hungarian partridge inhabit the open prairies and 
the partly timbered areas of the three mid-western provinces. Franklin grouse 
are native to the mountains of the West and the ptarmigan, an Arctic grouse, lives 
in the treeless northern plains and is also found in the high mountains of Alberta 
and British Columbia. 

Canada is the natural habitat of many kinds of waterfowl which abound in 
the myriad lakes that form so large a feature of Canadian scenery. This is par- 
ticularly true of the three mid-western provinces, where the lakes are of the shallow, 
surface type that furnishes the most abundant feed for waterfowl. 


The valleys of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, the broken lake-country of 
northern Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba and Saskatchewan, as well as the mountain 
districts of British Columbia and Alberta, offer a variety of attractions including 
innumerable game preserves that have won for the Dominion a reputation as a 
paradise for sportsmen and campers. And not only is this possible for those who 
travel by land; the series of lakes and rivers that form a network over the eastern 
part of the country particularly, has made water travel in smaller craft both 
feasible and attractive. Further, facilities for winter sports, the unusual attrac- 
tions of winter scenery and the bracing though rigorous winter climate, have 
done much to add to the reputations of resorts formerly noted for their advantages 
in the summer season. In both Dominion and provincial parks, while angling is 
permitted, the hunting of game is forbidden, and the wild-life resources preserved. 
Elsewhere, however, there is available for the hunter, at proper seasons, a wealth 
of game species. 


THE CANADIAN GOVERNMENT’S REINDEER EXPERIMENT * 


Events Leading to Present Government Policy.—The establishment of 
herds of reindeer in Northern Canada has not only supplemented the wild life 
resources of the region but has also laid the foundations for an industry that is in- 
tended to improve the economic condition of the native Eskimos. For centuries, 
barren-ground caribou, together with seals, whales, walrus, and fish, formed the 
principal basis of subsistence of these people. The caribou, ranging the northern 
tundras in great herds, provided hides for the manufacture of clothing and sleeping 
bags, sinew for thread, and bones and antlers from which were made many useful 
implements. The meat formed an important part of the Eskimo’s food supply. 


bs The arrival of traders and the subsequent introduction of firearms into the 
Arctic resulted in a great reduction in the numbers of caribou, and herds that 
escaped decimation changed their routes of migration to the more isolated regions. 
The consequent scarcity of caribou and the encroachment of civilization on what 
once was the exclusive domain of the Eskimos, brought about a revolutionary change 
in the habits of the natives. In some areas they became entirely dependent on 
trapping in order to obtain a medium of exchange with which to purchase food and - 
Clothing, and their economic condition varied with fluctuations in the supply of 
fur-bearing animals and the price of furs. 


_ * Prepared under the direction of R. A. Gibson, Deputy Commissioner, Administration of the North- 
west Territories, Ottawa. 
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In 1926, with a view to improving the welfare of the native population, the 
Dominion Government undertook the introduction of a herd of reindeer to a suit- 
able area in the Mackenzie District of the Northwest Territories. Reindeer have 
long had an important place in the economy of peoples in various parts of northern 
Europe and Asia, providing them with food and ‘clothing and a means of livelihood 
at all seasons of the year. The introduction of these animals to Alaska from Siberia 
during the latter part of the nineteenth century relieved growing destit ution among 
the natives along the Arctic coast and provided an industry that is still serving 
their needs and interests. 


Previous attempts to introduce reindeer into Canada as a source of food and 
clothing were unsuccessful. The first important venture appears to have been 
made by the International Grenfell Association. Commencing in 1907, the late 
Sir Wilfrid Grenfell brought reindeer from Norway to northern Newfoundland with 
a view to their later use in Labrador. Although the original herd of 250 animals 
increased in a few years to more than 1,200 head, and many of the animals were — 
landed on the southeastern coast of the Province of Quebec, a series of misfortunes 
culminated in the failure of the venture. In 1921, the Hudson’s Bay Reindeer 
Company landed 550 reindeer from Norway on southern Baffin Island, but the 
animals soon scattered and dwindled rapidly in numbers, and the scheme was 
abandoned. 


Notwithstanding these reverses, observers believed that there was a place for 
reindeer in the economic life of Canada. This opinion was supported by the success- 
ful introduction of reindeer into Alaska as mentioned above. 


The Establishment of the Main Herd.—In 1919 a Royal Commission was 
appointed by the Dominion Government to study the possibilities of developing 
reindeer and musk-ox industries in the Arctic and sub-Arctic regions of Canada. 
A vast amount of information was assembled and studied, and in 1922 the Com- 
mission recommended the establishment of experimental herds of reindeer in loca- 
tions to be selected. 


Preminary Investigation—Following up the recommendations of the Royal 
Commission, the Canadian Government undertook an extensive investigation to 
ascertain if areas in northern Canada would be suitable for reindeer pasturage, and 
in April, 1926, a botanist experienced in Arctic travel was appointed to conduct the 
survey. Prior to the study of the Canadian range, the investigator and an 
assistant visited Alaska to observe the conditions under which reindeer were 
herded. A survey of the grazing possibilities of the area lying between the Yukon- 
Alaska boundary on the west, Coppermine River on the east, Great Bear Lake on 
the south and the Arctic Ocean on the north was made in the years 1926-28. 


The report of the investigations showed that conditions in some parts of the 
region examined were very suitable for the maintenance of reindeer. Two separate 
areas, one situated between the Alaska-Yukon Boundary and Franklin Bay, and 
the other north of Great Bear Lake, were estimated to be capable of supporting 
several hundred thousand head. 


The Purchase of the Basic Stock.—Steps were accordingly taken to arrange for 
the delivery, by an Alaskan reindeer company, of 3,000 reindeer to a selected range 
near the mouth of Mackenzie River. 

The selection of the stock for the drive was made in Alaska by the investigator 
mentioned. The animals numbered about 3,400 head. The greater proportion 
was does, with some 300 bucks and about 250 steers for food and draught 
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purposes. The herd was assembled near the head of Kotzebue Sound in north- 
western Alaska, where the drive to Canada was commenced in December, 1929. 
The movement was in charge of a veteran Lapp reindeer herder, assisted by other 
Lapps and several Eskimos. Supplies were drawn on sleds by reindeer, and dog 
teams were also used for this purpose. 


The Drive from Alaska to the Mackenzie Delta.—The drive proved to be an epic 
in the annals of northern travel. The route selected was northeasterly across the 
- Brooks Mountains to the head-waters of Etivluk River, down Etivluk and Colville 
- Rivers.to the Arctic coast, and thence eastward to the delta of the Mackenzie. 
- The vendors, who had undertaken the responsibility of delivering the deer, experi- 
enced difficulties from the start. The homing instinct of the reindeer became 
apparent, and many broke away and were not recovered. Blizzards, intense cold, 
attacks by wolves and the presence of other reindeer and caribou impeded progress. 
‘ The following spring the drive was halted for the fawning season, and for the 
~ remainder of the summer the herd grazed and rested. As the trek continued losses 
_ were recouped to some extent by the yearly crop of fawns. The deer arrived in 
Canadian territory in the spring of 1933. An attempt to cross the Mackenzie 
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a é River Delta in the winter of 1933-34 was unsuccessful because of unsuitable weather 
and ice conditions, and the delivery of the herd was not made until March, 1935. 
_ The total number of deer delivered was 2,370 made up of 1,498 does, 611 bucks, 
: and 261 steers. Of this number, it was estimated that less than twenty per cent 
: was original stock that left the Alaskan range in 1929. 
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The Choice of the Reindeer Reserve and the Establishment of the Herd—In 
anticipation of the delivery of the reindeer, preparations had been made in 1930-31 
for their reception on the new range. A corral was constructed at Kittigazuit on 
the Arctic Coast east of the Mackenzie Delta, and a headquarters for the reindeer 
staff was established about sixty miles inland on the east branch of the Mackenzie 
River. At this point buildings for the accommodation of the employees, and ware- 
houses, were constructed. Facilities for radio communication were later installed. 
The reindeer station lies at the foot of the Caribou Hills which follow the course of 
the Mackenzie River and attain an elevation of 500 feet. 

Three Lapp herders and their families were brought from Norway in 1931 to 
assist in handling the deer on arrival and in training native Eskimos as herders. 
In the later stages of the reindeer drive from Alaska, these Lapps furnished valuable 
assistance. In December, 1933, the Canadian Government established a Reindeer 
Reserve immediately east of the Mackenzie Delta. The Reserve contains an area 
of approximately 6,600 square miles, including summer and winter ranges. The 
summer range comprises the coastal area, including Richards Island, and is well 
supplied with shrubs, principally willows, and grasses. The winter range lies inland 
along the east channel of the Mackenzie River, extending northeasterly along Sitidgi 
Lake and the Eskimo Lakes, and supports a good growth of reindeer lichens, which 
constitute the main winter diet of the reindeer. 

During the first summer on the Reserve, the reindeer grazed in the coastal 
area in the vicinity of the corral at Kittigazuit. A round-up and count of the deer 
made in the summer of 1935 showed that the herd had been increased by about 
800 fawns. By early winter the herd had been moved inland to the winter range 
in the vicinity of the reindeer station, and the following spring it was taken to 
Richards Island. This island, which lies a short distance off the coast, has proved 
very suitable for summer grazing, and has been used for that purpose each succeeding 
year. The corral for the round-up of the main herd is now located on Richards 
Island. 

Since the introduction of the reindeer to the reserve in Canada, excellent results 
have been obtained. Annual crops of healthy fawns have steadily increased the 
main herd, permitting the establishment of two additional herds under native 
management near Anderson and Horton Rivers, about 150 miles east of the Reserve. 
The total increase of the reindeer since the original herd was delivered has exceeded 
12,000 head, and according to the latest reports the three existing herds now number 
more than 9,000 animals. The difference is accounted for by donations of meat to 
mission schools and hospitals in the Mackenzie Delta region; animals used for food 
and clothing by the reindeer staff, including herders and apprentices; sales of surplus 
meat to natives and residents of the vicinity; strays; and losses by natural causes. 

The Training of Native Herders and the Establishment of Native 
Herds.—Since the primary purpose of the reindeer industry in Canada 
is to help the natives support themselves, the policy is to train young Eskimos 
and Indians in reindeer husbandry and build up a number of herds under native 
management at suitable locations. The main herd is maintained on the Reindeer 
Reserve as a nucleus for the establishment of additional herds to be managed by 
the natives. Steps have been taken from the outset of the experiment to interest 
young natives to train as apprentice herders, and while in training they assist 
experienced herders in handling the reindeer. A number of apprentices or helpers 
are maintained with the main herd and the native herds where they receive training 
which may qualify them eventually for the management of reindeer herds on their 
own account. 


~ a LF 
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Native Herd No. 1 was formed in December, 1938, by the separation of about 
950 deer from the main herd and their transfer to an area in the vicinity of Anderson 
River. These animals were placed in charge of two Eskimos, father and son. The 


atter had received several years training as an apprentice herder on the Reserve, 


and the father was owner of a schooner necessary for the transfer of families and 
supplies. The agreement covering the transfer of the deer provides that when the 


new herd has sufficiently increased in size, a number of deer equal to the animals 


‘supplied shall be returned to the Department. The deer so returned may constitute 


‘the basis of another native herd. 


In December, 1940, Native Herd No. 2 was established by separating 825 


reindeer from the main herd and driving them to a location near Horton River, which 


lies east of Anderson River. ‘These deer likewise were entrusted to two Eskimos, 


one of whom had trained as an apprentice herder on the Reserve. The other was 
in possession of a schooner. During the period in which these native herds are 
being built up, the natives in charge are allowed to take any animals required from 


surplus stock for their own use as food or clothing, in addition to a reasonable 


‘number to be used for the sale of meat and other products. On the return of deer 
equal to the number received on loan, the remaining deer will become the exclusive 


property of the natives in charge with the proviso that no live deer shall be disposed 
of to white men. 


It has been the practice to hold a motintalt -up of the main herd on Richards Island 
about the end of July, and a count made in 1943 placed the number of deer at 6,057 
thead. Round-ups of Native Herd No. 1 have been held at corrals on Nicholson 
Island at the mouth of Anderson River, and the 1948 return showed that the herd 
contained 2,104 deer. Corrals have not yet been constructed in the vicinity of 
Native Herd No. 2, but the number of deer was estimated in 1948 at 1,070. 

General Management Routine.—The routine of the reindeer management 
on the Reserve commences in the spring with the movement of the main herd from 
the winter range to the summer range on Richards Island, where fawning begins 
about the tenth of April and extends into June. This period is followed by the 
movement of the deer to the northern part of the Island, where the winds on the 


Arctic headlands disperse insect pests. Later the deer are moved toward the cor- 


ralling grounds. Round-up operations may be completed within four or five days 


if weather conditions are suitable. Following the round-up, the reindeer continue 


to graze on the summer range until transferred to the mainland, either by swimming 
in September, or by driving over the ice in the early winter. The slaughter of surplus 
stock occurs at different times. An autumn slaughter is held about the end of 
September and a winter slaughter about the end of November. In addition, some 
animals may be taken for meat in March when the herd passes the main station on 


the way from the winter range to Richards Island. 


The annual round-up on the summer range is probably the most interesting 


event to occur on the Reindeer Reserve. The round-up affords an opportunity to 


balance the herd in relation to breeding stock and to select deer for slaughter later 


in the season. The animals are corralled, examined individually for condition, 


marked and counted. The round- -up also provides an opportunity to demonstrate 


; 


_ the handling of reindeer in large numbers, and the natives of the region who assemble 


for the occasion take a keen interest in the activities. The official count taken at 
this time shows the surviving fawn increase for the year. The young animals and 


those that escaped corralling the previous year are given a distinguishing herd mark 
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on the ear. . Distinctive marks are made for each herd. The marking of the ear 
is an old established practice in the reindeer industry and owing to the thinness of a 
reindeer’s skin is preferred to branding. 

An important development in February, 1948, was the slaughter of about 300 
animals of meat stock from-Native Herd No. 1 and the sale of the meat to residents 
of the Aklavik area where there was a meat shortage. This sale provided a sub- 
stantial income for the natives in charge of the herd. Reindeer meat has a fine grain 
and a distinctive flavour, is palatable and easily digested. If properly handled, the 
meat when cooked is juicy, tender, and free from gamy flavour. 

In some northern countries reindeer are used for transportation purposes by 
nomadic peoples who depend on these animals for subsistence. In the Canadian 
herds a number of steers broken to harness are maintained for such purposes as 
moving the herd camp, hauling firewood, and transferring the herders’ families, 
baggage, and supplies between the winter and summer ranges. Although sled deer 
are very useful under conditions where their natural food is obtainable en route, it 
is unlikely that they will replace dog teams for winter sled trips in the Canadian 
north. , 


Characteristics of the Reindeer.—Domesticated reindeer and wild caribou 
have somewhat similar physical characteristics and have been classified in the same 
genus of the deer family. They differ from other species of the deer family in that 
both sexes have horns. These are shed annually. The caribou range over a wide 
area in their migration but reindeer can be maintained within a comparatively limited 
area and are thus available when required. Reindeer also become attached to their 
home range and it was observed that as the older animals of the Canadian herd were 
replaced by younger stock, the tendency of the deer to return to their former Alaskan 
range disappeared. There is, however, an inclination on the part of animals removed 
from the main herd to return to the area in which they were born. 


Reindeer in Canada and Alaska are usually brown and grey in colour. The 
neck and shoulders are greyish white, with darker shades on the back, abdomen, 
and hind quarters. The legs are almost black. The head is dark, and the mane, 
which becomes long in winter, is almost white. White and spotted deer are not 
uncommon. A full-grown reindeer stands from 42 to 44 inches high and measures 
about 7 feet from nose to tip of tail. The average dressed weight of steers in 
Canadian herds is now about 170 pounds, and that of aged does, 140 pounds. 


As observed in North America, reindeer are considered to have some of the 
traits of sheep, cattle and horses. They are gregarious like sheep, graze somewhat 
like cattle, and in intelligence and activity more nearly resemble the horse. They 
prefer to travel facing the wind, have no difficulty in swimming a river or small 
lake when necessary, and are responsive to control by herders and their dogs. 
They tend to become wild only when herding and round-ups are neglected. Reindeer 
when disturbed form a compact body and rotate in a limited area. This movement 
is known as “milling’’, and in the Canadian herds the deer move in a counter-clock- 
wise manner. This movement, clockwise or counter-clockwise, has an important 
bearing on corral construction. 


The form of herding practised on the Canadian range requires the presence of 
herders with the reindeer at all times. Each herd, which is distinctively marked, is 
maintained in a separate location. This is known as “close herding’’, in contrast 
with “open herding” which is followed to some extent in Alaska where reindeer 
with different markings roam together over the range and are counted at a general 
round-up in which the various owners take part. 
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Meat for food is the principal product of the reindeer industry. The hides of 
fawns are used for parkas, and hides of mature animals, when tanned, are suitable 
for articles of clothing and other purposes. Experiments in tanning are being made 

_and the methods used by Indians are also being studied, so that surplus hides may 
be utilized to the best advantage for local use and to supply any markets for these 

products. With the development of the industry in Canada it is hoped that uses 

ean be found for other reindeer products such as hair, hooves, sinews, horns, etc. 

Canada’s experiment in reindeer husbandry is under the direction of the North- 
west Territories Administration of the Department of Mines and Resources at 
Ottawa. Inspections of the herds are made from time to time by officers of the 
_ Department and others qualified to observe progress and recommend measures that 
will ensure the health of the animals. Dr. Seymour Hadwen, internationally- 
known authority on reindeer and other animal life, made an inspection of the main 
herd in 1939 and reported the deer to be in excellent condition and practically free 
of parasites. He also commented on the amazing fertility of the deer as apparent 
from the fact that one-year-old does were bearing fawns. This he attributed to the 
_ excellent grazing conditions. A gradual increase in the dressed weight of slaughtered 
steers also indicated the health and vigour of the reindeer. 

The Administration is undertaking further investigations in order to define 
| suitable locations for the establishment of additional herds. These will involve 
preliminary reconnaissance and botanical examination of the ground in regions 
where reindeer husbandry would be desirable, so that the forage available may be 
determined. It is becoming increasingly apparent that the scientific study of rein- 
deer husbandry is essential to ensure the development of reindeer herding in the 

best interests of the natives. 

As the industry is visualized at present, reindeer should provide a convenient 
and dependable source of food and clothing and form a valuable reserve against 
periods of shortage in other-necessaries. As the natives learn to depend more on 

' the herds of reindeer for subsistence they may become independent of fluctuations 

in the supply of game and the price of furs, and thus achieve a more stable economic 
life than is possible under ordinary conditions which govern their nomadic life along 
the Arctic coast of Canada. 


PART VII.—CLIMATE, METEOROLOGY, ETC. 
Section 1.—The Climate of Canada 


| See list at the front of this edition for special material, under this heading, 
published in previous editions of the Year Book. 


Section 2.—The Factors that Control Canadian Weather 


See list at the front of this edition for special material, under this heading, 
 Miblished i in previous editions of the Year Book. 


Section 3.—The Distribution of Precipitation in Canada 


See list at the front of this edition for special material, under this heading, 
| anne in previous editions of the Year Book. 


_ Section 4.—The Temperature and Precipitation of Northern 
Canada 


See list at the front of this edition for special material, under this heading, 
published in previous editions of the Year Book. 
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Section 5.—The Meteorological Service of Canada 


See list at the front of this edition for special material, under the heading 
“Climate and Meteorology”, published in previous editions of the Year Book. 


METEOROLOGY RELATED TO THE SCIENCE OF AVIATION* 


Introduction 


In 1872, the Dominion Government authorized the organization of the Meteoro- | 
logical Service with headquarters at Toronto, in line with similar action being taken | 


by other nations. This required the establishment of weather stations that could 
report observations to headquarters three times a day. These stations were located 
along the lower lakes, the St. Lawrence Valley and the Maritime Provinces. At 


the same time, arrangements were made to receive observations from a number of | 


stations in the United States, Canadian observations being sent in return. This 
reciprocal arrangement has been maintained ever since and has continued to 
grow and expand with the expansion of both Services. By 1876 the Canadian 
meteorologists had acquired sufficient experience in the movements of high- and low- 
pressure systems to enable them to issue forecasts for the general public and for 
storm warnings. 


Over the next fifty years or more, the problems were: (1) to increase the area 
from which observations could be obtained; (2) to explore the atmosphere to find 
out its physical conditions; (8) to investigate the physical processes operating in 
the atmosphere. 


Observation Area.—The enlargement of the area from which observations could 
be obtained depended, in the early days, chiefly on the telegraphic facilities, and 
later on wireless; stations are now established over the North American Continent 
up to the rim of the Arctic where the number of stations has been gradually increased. 


Atmosphere Exploration.—It was early recognized that it was necessary to 
obtain a knowledge of the physical conditions prevailing in the upper atmosphere 
before it would be possible to explain the processes operating therein. ‘This ex- 
ploration was commenced about the beginning of the century by sending up instru- 
ments attached to kites, which gave a record of the pressure, temperature and 
humidity. However, kites could not reach very great heights. To overcome this 


limitation, balloons were released with self-recording instruments attached and 


these gave a continuous record of pressure, temperature and humidity at all levels 


through which the balloon passed. Many of these instruments were recovered | 


and from them the meteorologists were able to obtain a record of actual conditions 
in the upper atmosphere. 


Such records, however, could not be used as a basis for forecasting since they 
were not recovered for several days—in some cases, months or even years. The 
advent of the aeroplane made it possible to obtain this information at once for 
forecasting purposes. Further progress was made with the development of short- 


* Prepared under the direction of J. Patterson, O.B.E., LL.D., Director, Meteorological Service, 
Department of Transport, Toronto. 
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wave radio and it was not long before a meteorograph combined with a radio- 
transmitter was designed. This instrument was sent up by balloon and signalled 
back the temperature, pressure and humidity of the upper atmosphere as the balloon 
travelled through space. ‘Thus upper air data could be obtained up to much greater 
heights than was possible by aeroplane and provided the basis for determining 
the physical conditions in the upper atmosphere for forecasting purposes. 


Investigation of the Physical Processes Operating in the Atmosphere.—Until 
twenty-five years ago, the general principle underlying forecasting was based on the 
movements of the high- and low-pressure systems as they were first recognized 
when the Canadian Service was established. The exploration of the upper atmos- 

phere and the general extension of the area over which observations could be ob- 
tained then enabled two Norwegians, V. Berjknes and his son J. Berjknes, to show 
that instead of the wind circulation associated with these high- and low-pressure 
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Systems being continuous and passing from one to the other in an uninterrupted 
| flow, as indicated in Fig. I, there was a very marked discontinuity. This dis- 
Continuity was so well defined that it indicated that these two pressure systems were 
in reality two distinct air masses with very different properties, depending on their 
origin. ‘These masses came to be known as cold air masses or warm air masses 
depending on whether they had their origin in the Arctic regions or in the tropics. 
_ Also, it was discovered that the line of separation of these two air masses was very 
distinct and is now called a front. If a warm air mass is advancing against a cold 
_ air mass, the line of separation is known as a ‘warm front’; conversely, a ‘cold front’ 
is a line of separation of a cold air mass advancing against a warm air mass. 


Figure II gives a horizontal cross-section and a vertical cross-section along the 
line AB of the horizontal section through what is called an ‘ideal cyclone’. It shows 
the rain areas associated with the system and the vertical section shows the general 
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structure of the atmosphere. The air in the warm sector is decidedly warmer and 
contains more moisture than either of the cold sectors. The cold section in the 
rear is generally considerably colder than that in front. 

The above represents a fully developed pressure system, but there are gradua- 
tions from this until, in some cases, it is almost impossible to distinguish between 
the warm and the cold sectors. ‘These systems move generally in some easterly 
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direction and may maintain their identity for very great distances. The principle 
of operation in the warm front is that the warm air mass overruns the cold air mass, 
thus lifting the warm, moist air from the surface, gradually cooling it until the 
moisture contained therein is condensed into cloud and finally falls as rain. Along 
the cold front the cold air advances as a great bulging mass and undercuts the warm 
air, forcing it up to great heights and producing great turbulence, cloud, frequent 
thunder-storms, hail storms, line squalls and heavy rain. As the system passes, 
the cold air mass enters the region and the weather clears. 

Meteorologists are making intensive investigations of the many problems 
involved in this new conception in order to improve the accuracy of forecasting and. 
to increase the period for which the forecasts can be made. 


Meteorology and Aviation 


With the development of aviation, new problems were presented to meteor- 
ologists and very great demands were made upon them; it was felt that at last 
meteorology had come into its own. Since the atmosphere is the realm in which 
the aviator operates, the success and safety of flying, in the final analysis, depend 
on meteorology. 
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__ The problems that aviation presented to the meteorologist were very different 
from those to which he had been accustomed for land and sea operations. In the 
latter case the principal information required was in regard to winds, gales, storms, 
fog, etc., and, while these are of importance for landing conditions, they are not the 
r y vital problems the aviator has to face. He wants to know, in addition, what 
; going on in the regions where he is flying, such as icing, clouds (their height and 
lickness), visibility, thunder-storms, ete., all of which are vital to the success of 
i line operations. Fortunately, the et of the actual processes that are in 
‘operation in the atmosphere have enabled the meteorologist to supply this vital 


iermation. 
e 


_ Meteorological Service for Aviation.—The first attempt to establish a 
‘meteorological service in Canada for aviation was made in 1930-31 for the visit of 
‘the R-100 and for the air-mail service from Montreal to Windsor and from Winnipeg 
to Edmonton. This was discontinued in 1932 owing to the economic depression. 

e small technical staff was retained and, in anticipation of further developments, 
=. of the meteorologists were sent to Norway to study the new technique of 
weather forecasting according to air-mass analysis methods. On their return, an 
intensive study was made of air masses on the North American Continent in antici- 
pation of the resumption of a regular air service. There were only a very few 
regular forecasters in the Service and they were fully occupied with forecasting for 
the general public and issuing storm warnings, so that it was necessary to begin at 
the very bottom and build up a forecasting staff for the airways. For this purpose 
highly trained meteorologists were required and the problem was met by the Uni- 
versity of Toronto, which established a one-year post-graduate course in meteor- 
ology leading to the M.A. degree. This was open to honour graduates in mathe- 
matics and physics from recognized universities and most of the meteorologists for 
the new service, when it was established, were recruited from these graduates. 


. Transatlantic Air Service.—The actual beginning of a meteorological 
organization for aviation dates from 1936, when it was decided to undertake experi- 
mental flights to test the feasibility of commercial flying across the North Atlantic, 
considered the most hazardous and difficult route for flying in the world. The work 
was done in conjunction with the United Kingdom, Ireland and Newfoundland, 
Canada assuming responsibility for forecasting and supplying weather information 
for the flights west of 30 degrees W. longitude. 


' A small forecasting staff was recruited and a forecast centre established: at 
Botwood, Nfid. Experimental flights carried out in 1937 by Imperial Airways 
from the United Kingdom and Pan American Airways from the United States 
proved the feasibility of using the northern route, during the summer months at 
amy rate, for a passenger service that was commenced by Pan American Airways in 
1939 but discontinued on the outbreak of war. Shortly afterwards it was decided to 
test the practicability of flying bombers across the Atlantic. The prime requisite 
for this operation was the providing of accurate forecasts and, fortunately, the 
experience gained during the experimental flights proved invaluable even though 
weather reports from ships at sea were naturally no longer available. It was soon 
found that it was perfectly feasible to fly bombers across the Atlantic through- 
out the whole year and this service has grown and expanded enormously since that 
time. 

i The main forecast centre originally set up at Botwood but later at Gander, 
Nfid., was shifted to Dorval (Montreal), the centre of the R.A.F. Transport Com- 
mand, with other forecast centres at Gander, Nfld., and Goose Bay, Labrador. 
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These centres provide forecasts and weather information for all R.A.F. Ferry 
Command operations west of 30 degrees W. longitude and extend to all routes 
over the Atlantic. 


Weather Service for the Trans-Canada Airlines.—In 1937, the Meteor- 
ological Service was called upon to provide the weather service for the Trans-Canada: 
Airways. This required the establishment of forecast centres at the main terminals 
and provision of meteorological equipment at all the radio range stations from 
which observations could: be obtained throughout the whole twenty-four hours, 
seven days a week. This necessitated the recruiting of a large forecasting and 
sub-technical staff, as well as the organization of rapid communication by teletype, 
connecting all the radio range stations and terminals along the airlines. The tele- 
type service permits the transmission of hourly weather reports throughout the, 
twenty-four hours and additional reports when weather conditions are changing 
rapidly. Thus, the forecasters at the various centres are kept in constant touch with, 
all weather changes taking place along the route. It is the duty of the forecaster, 
to issue regular forecasts for the airlines and to keep their personnel informed of 
important changes taking place in the weather or in the forecasts. 


The service was first established between Vancouver and Winnipeg in 1938 
and extended to Montreal by 1939 just before war broke out and was put through 
to the Maritime Provinces shortly afterwards. There are now seven forecasting) 
centres from Vancouver to Moncton providing the airlines with weather informa- 


tion and forecasts. | 


Meteorological Service for the Armed Forces.—While weather has always. 
played a very important part in war operations, in the War of 1914-18 North, 
America was not affected and, throughout that period, the Meteorological Service | 
of Canada carried on its usual activities. During the present war, however, : 
with the great development of aviation and communications, weather has become 
a most vital factor in aerial warfare. Since it was important that, so far as, 
possible, weather information should be denied to the enemy but at the same time 
made available for the United Nations, one of the first acts was to suppress. 
all broadcasts in clear of weather information in Canada. This, however, was not 
completely effective until the United States entered the War, when broadcasts in) 
clear of weather information were suppressed over the whole continent. | 

Soon after the outbreak of war, the R.C.A.F. and Naval authorities of the 
Eastern Air Command requested a forecast centre at Halifax to advise the personnel 
concerning operations being carried on from there. This was immediately organized | 
and shortly afterwards a similar organization was set up on the West Coast at 
Victoria, later transferred to Vancouver. . 

Forecasting service is now provided to all the operational units of the R.C.A.F. | 
and Naval authorities in Newfoundland and on the Atlantic and Pacific Coasts. 
One very important duty of the forecaster is to discuss with the operational per- 
sonnel meteorological situations and expected developments, and to brief the pilots 
before they set out on their patrols or navigation exercises. In this case, the 
weather situation likely to be encountered is very fully explained by means of 
blackboard sketches and the men are provided with forecasts and maps showing 
the weather conditions prevailing on the route. 


Weather Service for the British Commonwealth Air Training Plan.— 
With the inauguration of the Plan in 1940, the Meteorological Service was asked 
to provide Instructors and Assistant Forecasters at the schools, in order to give the 
students the basic principles of practical meteorology that would be of most use 
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them in their operations. At first there was only one Meteorological Officer 
ssigned to a school who acted both as Instructor and Assistant Forecaster. How- 
rer, with the rapid development of the Plan, the number of Meteorological Officers 
inereased rapidly until now there are from three to six attached to each school to 
ve lectures and provide a twenty-four hour service, when necessary, for opera- 
s. 
. To provide this greatly increased staff, it was necessary to recruit large num- 
bers of university graduates with sufficient mathematics and physics and give them 
wm intensive fourteen-week course in Meteorology, which qualified them as In- 
structors and Assistant Forecasters. A further intensive course of three months was 
also given to those with the necessary qualifications so that they could become inde- 
endent forecasters at the operational units of the R.C.A.F. 


~ Weather reports from the surrounding country are a prime requisite at 


on nected into the main teletype circuits stretching from Vancouver to Halifax, 
hus making available all the hourly weather reports, forecasts, etc., passing over 
the circuits. The basic forecasts for the schools are issued from the airline centres; 
ne Meteorological Officers at the schools take these and modify them, if neces- 
sary, for local conditions for the benefit of the training personnel. Pilots are 
iefed before they set out on their exercises along the same lines as when pilots 
on active service are briefed for operations. 


__ Weather Stations in Northern Canada.—The United States entry into the 


anada, in order to provide weather data to safeguard the air routes. This has 
meant co-operation with the Radio Division of the Department of Transport to 
provide the necessary radio-transmitting facilities at these observation posts. 


_ Post-War Period.—Since the beginning of the organization of an aviation 
ie vice, the Meteorological Service has increased at least tenfold to meet all the 
and military demands made on it. As Canada occupies a strategic position, 
b is certain in the post-war period that the Meteorological Service will have to be 
aaintained on a very large scale, in order to provide weather service for all 
a and international aviation. 

_ See list at the front of this edition for special material, under this heading, 
wublished in previous editions of the Year Book. 

. Section 7.—Droughts in Western Canada 

‘@ 

_ See list at the front of this edition for special material, under this heading 
oublished in previous editions of the Year Book. 
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Section 6.—Meteorological Tables 


p Section 8.—Standard Time and Time Zones in Canada 


See list at the front of this edition for special material, under this heading, 
bublished in previous editions of the Year Book. 
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PART I.—HISTORY 


Section 1.—Outlines of Canadian History 


See list at front of this edition for special material under this heading published 
in previous editions of the Year Book. | 


Section 2.—A Bibliography of Canadian History 


See list at front of this edition for special material under this heading published 
in previous editions of the Year Book. 


Section 3.—Historical Records 


See list at front of this edition for special material under this heading published 
in previous editions of the Year Book. 


PART II.—CHRONOLOGY | 


: eA in the General Chronology from 1497 to 1866 are given at pp. 25-30 of the 1940 Canada se | 
ook. 

The Ministries and the dates of elections and lengths of sessions of all Dominion Parliaments following Con- 
federation are given in Tables 2 and 4, respectively, of Chapter III. Changes in Provincial Legislatures and. 
Ministries from Confederation to 1923 are given at pp. 75-84 of the 1924 Year Book, and from 1924 to 1937 at pp. 
110-118 of the 1938 Year Book. References regarding these matters have therefore been dropped from the Chronology 
below. Changes since 1937 are included. | 


1870. May 12, Act to establish the Province 


1867. Mar. 29, Royal Assent given to the 


British North America Act. July 1, 
The Act came into force; Union of 
the Provinces of Canada, Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick as the 
Dominion of Canada; Upper and 
Lower Canada made separate prov- 
inces named Ontario and Quebec; 
Viscount Monck, first Governor 
General; Sir John A. Macdonald, 
Prime Minister. Nov. 6, Meeting 
of the first Dominion Parliament. 


1868. Apr. 7, Murder of D’Arcy McGee at 


Ottawa. July 31, The Rupert’s 
Land Act authorized the acquisition 
by the Dominion of the Northwest 
Territories. 


1869. June 22, Act providing for the govern- 


ment of the Northwest Territories. 
Nov. 19, Deed of surrender to the 
Crown of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany’s territorial rights in the 
Northwest. Outbreak of the Red 
River Rebellion under Riel. 


’ Confederation. Aug. 24, Wolseley’s 


of Manitoba. July 15, Northwest 
Territories transferred to the Dom- 
inion and Manitoba admitted into 
expedition reached Fort Garry 
(Winnipeg); end of the rebellion. | 


1871. Apr. 2, First Dominion Census. 


(population 3,689,257). Apr. 14, 
Act establishing uniform currency. 
in the Dominion. May 8, Treaty o! 
Washington, dealing with questions. 
outstanding between the United 
Kingdom and the United States. 


July 20, British Columbia aera 
Confederation. = | 


1873. May 23, Act establishing the Nortl. 


West Mounted Police. July 1, 
Prince Edward Island entered Con. 
federation. Nov. 8, Incorporatior 
of Winnipeg. 


1874. May, Ontario Agricultural College. | 


Guelph, opened. 


| 


{ 


5. Apr. 8, The Northwest Territories 
Act established a Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor and a Northwest Territories 
Council. April-May, Letting of 
first contract and commencement 
of work upon the Canadian Pacific 
railway as a Government line; 
work commenced at Fort William. 
June 15, Formation of the Presby- 

; terian Church in Canada. 


876. June 1, Opening of the Royal Military 
College, Kingston. June 5, First 
sitting of the Supreme Court of 
Canada. July 3, Opening of the 
Intercolonial Railway from Quebec 
to Halifax. Branch of Laval Uni- 
versity established at Montreal. 

June 20, Great fire at Saint John, N.B. 
October, First exportation of wheat 
from Manitoba to the United King- 
dom. Founding of the University 

. of Manitoba. 

878. July 1, Canada joined the Interna- 

tional Postal Union. 

879. May 15, Adoption of a protective 

tariff (‘The National Policy’’). 

880. Royal Canadian Academy of Arts 

x founded; first meeting and exhi- 
. bition, Mar. 6. May 11, Sir A. T. 


. 
a 

¥ 
+ 
bc : 

sm. 

a 
& 


A 
+ 
: Galt appointed first Canadian High 
Commissioner in London. Sept. 1, 
f All British possessions in North 
’ America and adjacent islands ex- 
Q cept Newfoundland and its de- 
‘ pendencies annexed to Canada by 
a Imperial Order in Council of July 31. 
8 Oct. 21, Signing of the contract with 
i the present Canadian Pacific Rail- 
x way Co. for the completion of the 
z Canadian Pacific Railway. 
881. Apr. 4, Second Dominion Census 
2 (population 4,324,810). May 2, First 
sod of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
as a company line turned. 


: 
. 
382, May 8, Provisional District of Assini- 


A boia, Saskatchewan, Athabaska 
# and Alberta formed. May 25, First 
7 meeting of the Royal Society of 
j Canada. Aug. 23, Regina estab- 


lished as seat of government of 
the Northwest Territories. 


383. Sept. 5, Formation of the Methodist 
a Church in Canada; united confer- 
& ence. 


84. May 24, Sir Charles Tupper, High 
7 Commissioner in London. Aug. 11, 
; Order in Council settling the bound- 
a ary of Ontario and Manitoba. 


85. Mar. 26, Outbreak of Riel’s second 
: rebellion in the Northwest. Apr. 
: 24, Engagement at Fish Creek. 
o May 2, Engagement at Cut Knife. 
May 12, Taking of Batoche. May 16, 
’ Surrender of Riel. Aug. 24, First 
’ census of the Northwest Territories. 
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1886. 


1887. 


1888. 


1890. 


1891. 


1892. 


1893. 


1894. 


1895. 


1896. 


1897. 


1898. 


1899. 
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Nov. 7, Last spike of Canadian 
Pacific Railway main line driven 
at Craigellachie. Nov. 16, Execu- 
tion of Riel. 


Apr. 6, Incorporation of Vancouver. 
June 7, Archbishop Taschereau of 
Quebec made first Canadian 
Cardinal. June 13, Vancouver de- 
stroyed by fire. June 28, First 
through train of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway left Montreal for 
Port Moody. July 31, First quin- 
quennial census of Manitoba. 

Interprovincial Conference at Quebec. 
Apr. 4, First Colonial Conference 
at London. 


Feb. 15, Signing of Fishery Treaty 
between United Kingdom and 
United States at Washington. 
August, Rejection of Fishery Treaty 
by United States Senate. 


Mar. 31, The Manitoba School Act 
abolished separate schools. 


Apr. 5, Third Dominion Census (popu- 
lation 4,833,239). June 6, Death of 
Sir John A. Macdonald. 


Feb. 29, Washington Treaty, provi- 
ding for arbitration of the Bering 
Sea Seal Fisheries question. July 22, 
Boundary Convention between 
Canada and United States. 

Apr. 4, First sitting of the Bering 
Sea Arbitration Court. Dec. 18, 
Archbishop Machray, of Rupert’s 
Land, elected first Anglican Pri- 
mate of all Canada. 


June 28, Second Colonial Conference at 
Ottawa. Dec. 12, Death of Sir John 
Thompson at Windsor Castle. 


Sept. 10, Opening of new Sault Ste. 
Marie Canal. 


Apr. 24, Sir Donald Smith (Lord 
Strathcona) High Commissioner in 
London. August, Gold discovered 
in the Klondyke. 


June 22, Celebration throughout the 
Empire of the Diamond Jubilee of 
H.M. Queen Victoria. July, Third 
Colonial Conference at London. 
Dec. 17, Award of the Bering Sea 
Arbitration Court. 


June 13, The Yukon District establish- 
ed as a separate Territory. Aug. 1, 
The British Preferential Tariff went 
into force. Aug. 23, Meeting at 
Quebec of the Joint High Commis- 
sion between Canada and the United 
States. Dec. 25, British Imperial 
penny (2 cent) postage introduced. 


Oct. 1, Mgr. Dioméde Falconio arrived 
at Quebec as first permanent Apos- 
tolic Delegate to Canada. Oct. 11, 
Beginning of the South African War. 
Oct. 29, First Canadian Contingent 
left Quebec for South Africa. 
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1900. Feb. 27, Battle of Paardeberg. Apr. 
26, Great fire at Ottawa and Hull. 


Jan. 22, Death of Queen Victoria and 
accession of King Edward VII. 
Apr. 1, Fourth Dominion Census 
(population 5,371,315). Sept. 16- 
Oct. 21, Visit to Canada of the 
Duke and Duchess of Cornwall 
and York (King George V and 
Queen Mary). 


1902. May 31, End of South African War; 
peace signed at Vereeniging. June 
30, Meeting of Fourth Colonial Con- 
ference at London. Aug. 9, Corona- 
tion of H. M. King Edward VII. 
December, First message sent by 
wireless from Canada to the United 
Kingdom via Cape Breton, N.5. 


1903. Jan. 24, Signing of the Alaskan Bound- 
ary Convention. June 19, Incorpora- 
tion of Regina. Oct. 20, Award of 
the Alaskan Boundary Commission. 


Feb. 1, Dominion Railway Commis- 
sion established. Apr. 19, Great 
fire at Toronto. Oct. 8, Incorpora- 
tion of Edmonton. 


1905. Sept. 1, Creation of the Provinces of 
Alberta and Saskatchewan. 


1906. Roald Amundsen, in the schooner 
Gjoa, arrived at Nome, Alaska, on 
completion of the first traverse of 
the North-West Passage. Univer- 
sity of Alberta founded. Oct. 8, 
Interprovincial Conference at Ot- 
tawa. 


1907. Apr. 15-May 14, Fifth Colonial Con- 
ference at London. Oct. 17, Trans- 
atlantic wireless open for limited 
public service. University of Sas- 
katchewan founded. Dec. 6, First 
recorded flight in Canada of a 
heavier-than-air machine carrying a 
passenger (Dr. Graham Bell’s tetra- 
hedral kite, Cygnet). 

1908. University of British Columbia found- 
ed. Jan. 2, Establishment of 
Ottawa Branch of Royal Mint. 
June 21-23, Bicentenary of Bishop 
Laval celebrated at Quebec. July 
20-31, Quebec tercentenary celebra- 
tions. Visit of Prince of Wales to 
Quebec. Aug. 2, Great fire in 
Kootenay Valley, B.C. 


1909. Jan. 11, Signing of International Bound- 
ary Waters Convention between 
Canada and United States. Feb. 
93, First flight in Canada of a 
heavier-than-air machine under its 
own power (McCurdy’s Silver Dart). 


1910. May 6, Death of King Edward Vil 
and accession of King George 
Sept. 7, North Atlantic Coast Fish- 
eries Arbitration Award of The 
Hague Tribunal. New trade agree- 
ments made with Germany, Bel- 


1901. 


1904. 


} 


gium, Holland and Italy. Oct. 11, 

Inauguration at Kitchener of On-) 

tario hydro-electric power trans-| 
mission system. | 

May 23-June 20, Imperial Conference | 
at London. June 1, Fifth Dominion 
Census (population 7,206,643). June 
92, Coronation of H. M. King 
George V. July 11, Disastrous 
fires in Porcupine district. 


Mar. 29-Apr. 9, First Canada - West 
Indies I'rade Conference held at 
Ottawa. Apr. 15, Loss of the steam- 
ship Titanic. Appointment of Dom- 
inions Royal Commission. May 15, 
Extension of the boundaries of 
Quebec, Ontario and Manitoba. 


May 20, Loss of the steamship Em- 
press of Ireland. Aug. 4, War with 
Germany; Aug. 12, with Austria- 
Hungary; Nov. 5, with Turkey. 
Aug. 18-22, Special war session of 
Canadian Parliament. Oct. 16, 
First Canadian Contingent of over 
33,000 troops landed at Plymouth, 
England. 

February, First Canadian Contingent 
landed in France and proceeded to 
Flanders. Apr. 22, Second Battle of 
Ypres. Apr. 24, Battle of St. Julien. 
May 20-26, Battle of Festubert. 
June 15, Battle of Givenchy. 


Jan. 12, Order in Council authorizing 
increase in number of Canadian 
troops to 500,000. Feb. 3, Destruc- 
tion by fire of the Houses of Parlia- 
ment at Ottawa. Apr. 3-20, Battle 
of St. Eloi. June 1, Census of Prairie 
Provinces. June 1-3, Battle of Sanc- 
tuary Wood. July 1, Commence- 
ment of the Battle of the Somme, 
Sept. 1, Corner-stone of new Houses 
of Parliament laid by Duke ol 
Connaught. 


1917. Feb. 12-May 15, Imperial Conference 
Mar. 20-May 2, Meetings at Londor 
of Imperial War Cabinet. Mar. 21 
Apr. 27, Imperial War Conference 
Apr. 6, United States declared wai 
against Germany. Apr. 9, Capture 
of Vimy Ridge. Aug. 15, Battle 
of Loos, capture of Hill 70. Aug) 
99, Passing of Military Service Act 
Sept. 20, Completion of Queber 
Bridge. Parliamentary franchisi! 
extended to women. Oct. 26-Nov 
10, Battle of Passchendaele. Dec 
6, Serious explosion at Halifax, N.S 


1918. Mar. 31, Germans launched critica 
offensive on West Front. March| 
April, Second Battle of the Somme 
Apr. 17, Secret session of Parlia 
ment. June-July, Prime Ministe 
and colleagues attended Imperia 
War Conference at London. July 18 
Allies assumed successful offensiv 


1911. 


1912. 


1914. 


1915. 


1916. 
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1922. F 


__. Norse.—For references regarding Dominion Go 
| Prior to 1937, see Note on p. 30. 


on West Front. Aug. 12, Battle of 
Amiens. Aug. 26-28, Capture of 
Monchy le Preux. Sept. 24, Break- 
ing of Drocourt-Quéant line. Sept. 
16, Austrian peace note. Sept. 27-29, 
Capture of Bourlon Wood. Sept. 30, 
Bulgaria surrendered and signed 


armistice. Oct. 1-9, | Capture of 
Cambrai. Oct. 6, First German 
peace note. Oct. 20, Capture of 


Denain. Oct. 25-Nov. 2, Capture 
of Valenciennes. Oct. 31, Turkey 
surrendered and signed armistice. 
Nov. 4, Austria-Hungary surrend- 
ered and signed armistice. Nov. 11, 
Capture of Mons. Germany surrend- 
ered and signed armistice. 


1919. Feb. 17, Death of Sir Wilfrid Laurier. 


May 1June 15, General strike at 
Winnipeg and other western cities. 
June 28, Signing at Versailles of 
Peace Treaty and Protocol.- Aug. 
15, Arrival of the Prince of Wales 
for official tour in Canada. Aug. 22, 
Formal opening of Quebec Bridge 
by the Prince of Wales. Sept. 1, The 
Prince of Wales laid foundation stone 
of Peace Tower, Parliament Build- 
ings, Ottawa. Sept. 1-Nov. 10, 
Special peace session, thirteenth 
Parliament of Canada. Dec. 20, 
Organization of ‘‘Canadian National 
Railways”’ by Order in Council. 


: 1920. Jan. 10, Ratifications of the Treaty of 


Versailles. Feb. 19, Shareholders 
ratified agreement for sale of the 
Grand Trunk Railway to the 
Dominion Government. May 31- 
June 18, Trade Conference at 
Ottawa between Dominion and 
West Indian Governments. July 16, 
Ratifications of the Treaty of St. 
Germain-en-Laye. Aug. 9, Ratifica- 
tions of the Treaty of Neuilly- 
sur-Seine. Nov. 15, First meeting 
of League of Nations Assembly 
began at Geneva, Switzerland. 


1921, May 10, Preferential tariff arrange- 


ment with British West Indies 
became effective. June 1, Sixth 
Dominion Census (population 
8,787,949). June 20-Aug. 5, Imperial 
Conference.. Noy. 11, Opening of 
Conference on Limitation of Arma- 
ment at Washington. 


eb. 1, Arms Conference at Wash- 
ington approved five-power treaty, 
limiting capital ships, and dis- 
approving unrestricted submarine 
warfare and use of poison gas. 
Apr. 10, General Economic Confer- 
ence opened at Genoa. July 13, 
Conference between Canada and 
the United States re perpetuating 
the Rush-Bagot Treaty regarding 
armament on the Great Lakes. 
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1923. 


1924. 


1925. 


1927. 


Aug. 7, Allies’ Conference on war 
debts and reparations opened at 
London. Oct. 10, Mudania Armis- 
tice signed by Britain, France and 
Turkey. Dec. 9, Reparations Con- 
ference opened at London. 


Apr. 1, Removal of British embargo 


on Canadian cattle effective. Oct. 1, 
Imperial Conference and Economic 
Conference at London. 


Apr. 23, British Empire Exhibition 


opened by King George V at Wem- 
bley, England, with the Prince of 
Wales as President. Aug. 6-16, 
Meeting of the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science at 
Toronto. Aug. 11-16, Meeting of 
International Mathematical Con- 
gress at Toronto. 


June 10, Inauguration of the United 


Church of Canada. Nov. 20, Death 
of Queen Alexandra. 


. June 1, Census of Prairie Provinces. 


Oct. 19-Nov. 23, Imperial Confer- 
ence at London. Nov. 26, Hon. C. 
Vincent Massey appointed Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Pleni- 
potentiary to the United States. 


June 1, Hon. Wm. Phillips, first U.S. 


Minister to Canada, reached Ot- 
tawa. July 1-3, Diamond Jubilee of 
Confederation celebrated through- 
out the Dominion. July 30, The 
Prince of Wales, Prince George, the 
Rt. Hon. Stanley Baldwin and 
party, arrived at Quebec on a visit 
to Canada. September, Canada 
elected as a non-permanent member 
of the Council of the League of 
Nations at Geneva. November, 
Dominion-Provincial Conference on 
the relations between the Dominion 
and the provinces. 


1928. Apr. 25, Sir Wm. H. Clark appointed 


first British High Commissioner 
to Canada. May 31, Legislative 
Council of Nova Scotia ceased 
to exist, leaving Quebec the only 
province with a bi-cameral legis- 
lature. July 20, Japanese Legation 
opened at Ottawa. Nov. 15, First 
French Minister to Canada arrived 
at Ottawa. 


1929. Oct. 15-25, The Rt. Hon. J. Ramsay 


MacDonald, Prime Minister_ of 
the United Kingdom, visited Can- 
ada. Dec. 14, Transfer of natural 
resources to Manitoba and Alberta. 


1930. Jan. 21, Five-power Naval Arms Con- 


ference opened at London; Canada 
represented by Hon. J. L. Ralston. 
Feb. 20,Transfer of natural resources 
to British Columbia. Mar. 20,Trans- 
fer of natural resources to Saskat- 
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chewan. Aug. 1, H. M. Airship 
R-100 arrived at Montreal, being 
the first transatlantic lighter-than- 
air craft to reach Canada. Oct. 1, 
Imperial Conference at London. 


1931. June 1, Seventh Dominion Census 
(population 10,376,786). June 30, 
The Statute of Westminster exempt- 
ing the Dominion and the provinces 
from the operation of the Colonial 
Laws Validity Act and the Mer- 
chant Shipping Act approved by 
the House of Commons. Sept. 21, 
United Kingdom suspended specie 
payments, following which Canada 
restricted the export of gold. Nov. 
21, Abnormal Importations Act, 
extending preference to Empire pro- 
ducts, assented to in the United 
Kingdom. Dec. 12, Statute of West- 
minster establishing complete legis- 
lative equality of the Parliament of 
Canada with that of the United 
Kingdom ‘became effective. 


1932. July 21-Aug. 20, Imperial Economic 
Conference at Ottawa. Aug. 6, 
Official opening of the Welland Ship 
Canal. 


1933. Jan. 17-19, Dominion-Provincial Con- 
ference. May 18, Celebration of the 
150th anniversary of the landing 
of the Loyalists at Saint John. 


1934. August, Celebration at Gaspe of the 
400th anniversary of the first land- 
ing of Jacques Cartier. 


1935. Mar. 11, Bank of Canada commenced 
business. May 6, Celebrations 
throughout the Empire of the 25th 
anniversary of the accession of King 
George V to the Throne. Sept. 15, 
Conference of British Common- 
wealth Statisticians met at Ottawa. 
Dec. 9, Dominion-Provincial Con- 
ference met at Ottawa; Naval 
Limitation Conference met at 
London. 


1936. Jan. 20, Death of H. M. King George V 
and accession of H.M. King Ed- 
ward VIII. Mar. 8, German ‘forces 
reoccupied the Rhineland in de- 
fiance of the Treaty of Versailles. 
June 1, Quinquennial Census of the 
Prairie Provinces. July 1-Sept. 7, 
Celebration in Vancouver of the 
Golden Jubilee of that city and 
of the C.P.R. July 26, Unveiling of 
Vimy Memorial in France by H.M. 
King Edward VIII. 66.) 116 
Abdication of H.M. King Edward 
VIII and accession of H.M. King 
George VI. 


1937. Jan. 1, Belgium represented in Canada 
by a Minister Plenipotentiary. 
May 12, Coronation of H.M. King 
George mies July 8, Imperial Air- 
ways flying boat Caledonia arrived 
at Montreal from Southampton, 
inaugurating the experimental phase 


of the Transatlantic Airways. Nov.: 
29, Royal Commission on Do- 
minion-Provincial Relations opened 
sittings at Winnipeg. 


1938. Mar. 4, Unanimous judgments of the 


Supreme Court of Canada on the | 
Alberta constitutional references | 
made in favour of the Dominion | 
Government. (See 1941 Year 
Book, p. 19, for further references 
to this subject.) Mar. 13, Seizure 
of Austria by Germany. June 9, 
Provincial general election in Sas- 
katchewan; Liberal Government 
of Hon. W. J. Patterson returned to 
power. Sept. 12, Herr Hitler’s 
speech at Nuremberg followed by 
clashes on the Czechoslovak border, 
developed into an_ international 
crisis. Sept. 15, Meeting of Mr. 
Chamberlain and Herr Hitler at 
Berchtesgaden. Sept. 22-23, Meeting 
of Mr. Chamberlain and Herr 
Hitler at Godesberg. Sept. 28, 
Mobilization of British fleet. Sept. 
30, Crisis terminated following 
four-power conference at Munich. 
Oct. 1, Occupation of Sudeten 
areas of Czechoslovakia by Ger- 
many. Nov. 17, Trade Agreement 
between Canada and United States 
signed at Washington. 


1939. Mar. 1, Opening of Trans-Canada 


air-mail service. Mar. 14, Invasion 
of Czechoslovakia by Germany. 
Apr. 28, Denunciation of German- 
Polish non-aggression agreement by 
Germany. May 17-June 15, Visit 
of Their Majesties King George VI 
and Queen Elizabeth to Canada and 
the United States. May 18, Pro- 
vincial general election in Prince 
Edward Island; Liberal Govern- 
ment>-of Hon. T. A. Campbell re- 
turned to power. May 19, Their 
Majesties attended Parliament and 
for the first time in Canadian 
history Royal Assent was given to a 
Special Bill in person. June 16, First 
appointment of a High Commis- 
sioner to Canada by the Govern- 
ment of Eire. June 27, Inaugural 
mail flight of the Yankee Clipper 
from Port Washington, N.Y., to 
Southampton, Eng., via Shediac, 
N.B. and Botwood, Nfid. Aug. 6, | 
Imperial Airways flying boat 

Caribou arrived at Montreal and 
officially opened British air-mail 
service. Aug. 24, Germany and 


‘Soviet Russia signed a mutual non- 


aggression treaty. Sept. 1, Poland 
invaded by Germany. Proclama- 
tion issued declaring an apprehended 
state of war in Canada since Aug. 25. 
Sept. 38, War with Germany de- 
clared by the United Kingdom and 
France. Sept. 10, Canada declared 
war upon Germany. Oct. 2, United 
States refused to recognize German- 
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Russian partition of Poland. Oct. 4, 
Disallowance of Alberta Limita- 
tions of Actions Act, which was 
re-enacted after a previous dis- 
allowance. Oct. 16, Arrival at 
Ottawa of first Minister of the 
Netherlands to Canada. Short- 
term war loan of $200,000,000 
sold to chartered banks. Oct. 25, 
Provincial general election in Que- 
7 bec; Union Nationale Government 
$ of Hon. M. Duplessis defeated by 
ry Liberals under Adelard Godbout. 
Nov. 1, Commencement of daily 
flights from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific Coasts by Trans-Canada 
Air Lines. Nov. 2, First appoint- 
ment of a Canadian High Com- 
missioner to Australia. Nov. 20, 
Provincial general election in New 
i Brunswick; Liberal Government of 
iz Hon. A. A. Dysart returned to 
power. Dec. 14, Russia expelled 
from the League of Nations. Dec. 
17, First Canadian troops landed in 
United Kingdom. British Common- 
wealth Air Training Plan signed at 
Ottawa by United Kingdom, Can- 
ada, New Zealand and Australia. 
Dec. 29, Appointment of Canada’s 
first High Commissioners to Eire 
and to New Zealand. 


1940. Jan. 1, First municipal government in 
the Northwest Territories inaugu- 
rated at Yellowknife. Jan. 8, Open- 

ing of consultations at Ottawa be- 

5 tween Canadian and United States 

i Governments cn the St. Lawrence 

} Seaway. Jan. 15, First War Loan 


j of $206,000,000 offered to the 
f Canadian public and heavily over- 
subscribed. Jan. 18, Appointment of 
Canada’s, first High Commissioner 
to the Union of South Africa. Jan. 
f 22, The Ministers of Defence and 
i Transport announced details of the 
British Commonwealth Air Train- 
j ing Plan. Mar. 13, Finland and 
Russia signed peace treaty, follow- 
ing conclusion of Russo-Finnish War. 
Mar. 21, Provincial genera] elections 
in Alberta; Government of Hon. W. 
Aberhart returned to power. Mar. 
98, Arrival of first Australian High 
| Commissioner to Canada. Apr. 9, 
: Germany invaded Denmark and 


Norway. Apr. 25, Quebec women 
Vt granted right to vote in provincial 
| a elections and to qualify as candi- 
dates for the Legislature. May 10, 
Rt. Hon. Neville Chamberlain re- 
signed and Rt. Hon. Winston 
Churchill became Prime Minister of 
the United Kingdom. May 16, Re- 
port of Royal Commission on 
Dominion-Provincial Relations pre- 
sented to the House of Commons. 
May 22, Canadian Ministry of 


Defence for Air set up. May 29, 
Dominion Parliament passed war 
appropriation of $700,000,000. June 
11, Establishment of Canadian 
consular service announced; Consuls 
appointed in Greenland, France 
and Japan. Dominion  Parlia- 
ment passed an Act authorizing 
the Government to organize the 
economic resources and manpower 
of the country. June 22, Armistice 
signed between France and Germany. 
June 24, War Budget of $280,100,000 
presented in House of Commons. 


July 8, Separate Department of 


National Defence for Naval Affairs 
instituted. July 10, Royal Assent 
given to amendment to B.N.A. Act 
empowering Dominion to enact un- 
employment insurance legislation. 
July 29, Unemployment Insurance 
Bill passed by House of Commons. 
Aug. 16, International Labour Office 
of the League of Nations established 
headquarters at McGill University, 
Montreal. Aug. 17-18, Conference 
on defences of the northern half of 
the Western Hemisphere held at 
Ogdensburg, N.Y., between the 
Prime Minister of Canada and the 
President of. the United States, 
after which the creation of a Per- 
manent Joint Board on Defence, 
to consist of 4 or 5 members from 
each country, was announced. Aug. 
19-21, National Registration in 
Canada. Sept. 6, Treaties of con- 
ciliation signed between the Govern- 
ment of the United States and the 
Governments of Canada, Australia 
and New Zealand. Sept. 9, Second 
War Loan of $300,000,000 offered to 
Canadian public. Sept. 21, Canada’s 
Second War Loan of $300,000, 000 
closed, with subscriptions totalling 
$342,248,300. Nov. 4, Coalition 
government formed in Manitoba. 


1941. Jan. 14-15, Dominion-Provincial con- 


ference, called to consider findings 
of Royal Commission on Dominion- 
Provincial Relations terminated 
owing to opposition of three pro- 
vinces. Mar. 19, St. Lawrence 
Seaway Agreement signed at Ot- 
tawa between Canada and United 
States. Mar. 24, Exchange of Notes 
between Canada and United States 
modifying Rush-Bagot Treaty ot! 
1817. Apr. 20, President Roosev !t 
and Prime Minister King an- 
nounced agreement regarding the 
pooling of war materials. Apr. 22, 
General elections in Manitoba; 
Coalition Government of Hon. 
John Bracken returned to power. 
Apr. 29, Sinking of 8.8. Nerissa 
caused first Canadian military 
casualties at sea. Budget  in- 
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troduced calling for $800,000, 000 
in additional taxation. May 15, 
First Brazilian Minister to Canada 
presented his credentials. June 2-21, 
Victory Loan of $600,000,000 re- 
sulted in cash subscriptions of 
$710,958,950 and conversions of 
$95, 875, 650. June 3, First Argentine 
Minister to Canada presented his 
credentials. June 11, EHighth 
Dominion Census (population 
11,506,655). June 22, Germany at- 
tacked Russia. June 30, Proclama- 
tion issued calling men 21 to 24 years 
of age for compulsory military train- 
ing. July 138, Canada approved 
Anglo-Soviet treaty. July 21, First 
Canadian Minister to Brazil ap- 
pointed. July 26, Canada gave 
notice of abrogation of com- 
mercial treaty with Japan. 
Aug. 1, United Kingdom and 
Finland broke off diplomatic 
relations. Aug. 14, Following a 
meeting at sea, President Roosevelt 
and Mr. Churchill issued a joint 
declaration setting forth 8 points 
covering war aims. Aug. 16, British- 
Russian commercial and economic 
accord signed. Sept:: #23 | First 
Canadian High Commissioner to 
Newfoundland appointed. Sept. 24, 
First Canadian Minister to Argen- 
tina appointed. Oct. 21, Provincial 
general election in British Colum- 
bia; Liberal Government of Hon. 
T. D. Pattullo returned to power 
with reduced majority. Oct. 28, 
Provincial general election in Nova 
Scotia; Liberal Government of Hon. 
A. 8. MacMillan returned to power. 
Dec. 7, Japan attacked possessions 
of United States in Pacific. Dec. 
9-10, Hon. T. D. Pattullo resigned 
as Premier of British Columbia and 
new Coalition Ministry formed 
under Mr. John Hart. Dec. 22, 
Mr. Churchill arrived in United 
States to confer with President 
Roosevelt on war policy. Dec. 
29-31, Mr. Churchill visited Ottawa. 


1942. Jan. 2, Signing at Washington of joint 


declaration by 26 United Nations, 
binding each to employ its full 
resources against the Axis and never 
make a separate armistice or peace. 
Jan. 5, Joint Board for United King- 
dom, United States and Canada, 
established to purchase and allocate 
raw materials required for war- 
time production. Jan. 27, Do- 
minions accorded representation in 
Empire War Cabinet. Feb. 24, 
Secret session of Canadian House 
of Commons. Feb. 26, China’s 
first Minister to Canada presented 
his credentials. Mar. 24, National 
Selective Service program an- 


service for home defence raised t 
30 years and list of restricted oc 
cupations established for men be 
tween 17 and 45 years. Mar. 27, 
Disallowance of three Alberta 
Acts: Debt Proceedings Suspension 
Act, 1941; Orderly Payment of 
Land Debts Act; and amending Act) 
to Limitation of Actions Act, 1935.| 
First Minister of Poland to Canada 
presented credentials. Apr. 20,) 
Final figures for Second Victory) 
Loan (original objective $600,000,000) 
showed 1,681,525 subscribers and 
total subscriptions of $997, 503,300. 
Apr. 21, First High Commissioner 
to Canada appointed by New 
Zealand. Apr. 27, Canada’s plebis- 
cite, releasing Government from 
commitments on use of manpower, 
passed by large majority. May 8, 
First Yugoslav Minister to Canada 
arrived at Ottawa. May 18-22, 
After conference at Ottawa, with 
delegates of 14 nations in attendance, 
formation of Combined Committee 
on Air Training in North America 
announced by United States, United 
Kingdom and Canada. May 20, 
Closing of French consular offices 
in Canada requested. June 18, 
Mr. Churchill arrived at Washing- 
ton for conference with President 
Roosevelt. Single men up to 35 


pulsory service. June 23, Budget 
speech forecast expenditure during 
1942-43 of $3,900,000,000, $2,228,000,00€ 
of which must be covered by new 
taxes and borrowing. War Appro- 
priation Act made provision for 
outlay of $2,000,000,000. July 1 
Coupon sugar rationing came into 
effect. July 3, Fermation of Can 
dian joint naval, military and ag 
staff at Washington. July 6, Consul 
General for Czechoslovakia ap- 
pointed first Minister Plenipotenti- 
ary and Envoy Extraordinary to 
Canada. July 7, Compulsory 
military service extended to include 
single men and childless widowers 
from 20 to 40 years of age, inclusive. 
July 18, House of Commons hel 
secret session re submarine activit 
in St. Lawrence River. Aug. ] 
Amendment to National Resource 
Mobilization Act, permitting co 
scription for Overseas service, eval 
Royal Assent. Aug. 3, Coupot 
rationing of tea and coffee came int 
force. Aug. 19, Large-scale com: 
bined raid on Dieppe by Canadian, 
British, United States and Fighting 
French troops; Canadian casualties 
3,350 out of 5,000 engaged. Prime 
Minister King announced new con: 
trols over manpower and woman. 
power. Aug. 25, Death of H.R.H, 


TET 


nounced; age limit for compulsory 

———— : } 
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the Duke of Kent on active service. 
Aug. 28, New Brazilian Minister 
to Canada presented his credentials. 
Sept. 4, First Chilean Minister to 
Canada arrived at Ottawa. Sept. 
14, Loss of patrol ship, H.M.C.S. 
Raccoon, announced. Sept. 14-19, 
Compulsory registration of Cana- 
dian women of ages 20 to 24. 
Sept. 18, Loss of corvette, H.M.C.S. 
Charlottetown, announced. Sept. 
21, Loss of corvette, H.M.C.S. 
Ottawa, announced. Sept. 30, 
Men of 19 and aliens of military 
age made liable for service. Oct. 2, 
Canadian distilleries ordered to 
divert all production to industrial 
alcohol for war needs from Nov. 1. 
Oct. 8, R.C.M.P. patrol ship St. 
Roch arrived at Sydney, N.S., 
on completion of 2}-year voyage 
from Vancouver by way of North- 
west Passage. Oct. 9-11, Germans 
chained a number of prisoners taken 
at Dieppe in reprisal for alleged 
hand-cuffing of Germans taken 
prisoner in small raid on Sark. 
Oct. 12, First Russian Minister to 
Canada arrived at Ottawa. Oct. 13, 
In retaliation, Canada chained a 
number of German prisoners. Oct. 
19-Nov. 7, Canada’s Third Victory 
Loan, with $750,000,000 objective, 
resulted in total subscriptions of 
$991,000,000. Oct. 21, Reorganiza- 
tion of Ontario Cabinet, with At- 
torney General Conant succeeding 
Hon. M. F. Hepburn as Premier. 
Nov. 5, Appointments of first 
Canadian Ministers to Russia, 
China and Chile. Nov.’9, Canada 
broke off relations with Vichy 
France. Nov. 21, Canada’s first 
Ministers to Czechoslovakia, Greece, 
Norway, Poland and Yugoslavia 
appointed. Dec. 1, Exchange of 
Notes between Canada and United 
States regarding post-war exchange 
of goods and economic develop- 
ment. Dec. 38, Government an- 
nounced measures to reduce cost 
of tea, coffee, oranges, milk and 
beef. Dec. 12, Canada and the 
United Kingdom acceded to sug- 
gestion of Swiss Government to un- 
shackle prisoners of war; Germany 
reported to be. considering similar 
action. Fire in recreation centre 
at St. John’s, Newfoundland, with 
loss of 110 lives including Canadian 
service men. Dec. 15, Compulsory 
service for home defence extended 
to cover married men between 
ages of 19 and 25. Dec. 16, Canada 
announced sharp reduction in amount 
of alcohol to be released for con- 
sumption. Dec. 21, Coupon ration- 
ing of butter instituted. 


1943. Jan. 1, His Majesty’s New Year’s 


Honours List contained names of 
331 members of Canadian Armed 
Forces and 8 civilians. R.C.A.F. 
bomber group, based in United 
Kingdom, went into operation. Jan. 
11, Britain and United States signed 
treaty with China at Chungking, 
giving up all claims to extra- 
territorial rights in China. Jan. 14, 
Hon. Stuart 8. Garson sworn in as 
Premier of Manitoba. Jan. 14-24, 
Mr. Churchill and President Roose- 
velt met at Casablanca to draft 
United Nations’ war plans for 1943. 
Feb. 8, Minister of Finance an- 
nounced plan to make $1,000,000,000 
worth of Canadian war production 
directly available to United Nations 
and the setting-up of War Supplies 
Allocation Board. Feb. 11, Supple- 
mentary War Appropriation Bill 
for $858,000,000 passed. Mar. 2, 
Canada’s fifth war Budget, calling 
for provision of $5,500,000,000 for 
1943-44, featured ‘‘pay-as-we-go’’ 
plan for income tax. Mar. 8, Loss 
of corvette, H.M.C.S. Weyburn, 
in Mediterranean waters, announced. 
Mar. 12, Authority given to send 
call-up troops to Jamaica. Mar. 
16, Social security plan for 
Canada laid before committee of 
the House of Commons. Mar. 30, 
Mr. Anthony Eden arrived at 
Ottawa for official visit. Apr. 26- 
May 15, Canada’s Fourth Victory 
Loan, with objective of $1,100,000,000 


. resulted in subscriptions of 


$1, 308,985,900. May 4, Single men 
between ages of 19 and 40 and mar- 
ried men between 19 and 25, now 
engaged in non-essential industries, 
ordered to register by May 19 
for possible transfer to essential 
industry. May. 11, Mr. Churchill 
arrived at Washington for war con- 
ferences with President Roosevelt. 
May 12, Fighting ended in North 
Africa. May 18, Canada represented , 
at United Nations food conference 
at Hot Springs, Virginia. May 26, 
Quebec passed law requiring free 
and compulsory education in prov- 
ince. May 27, Meat rationed. 
May 31, Hon. E. C. Manning sworn 
in as Premier of Alberta. June 1, 
King’s birthday honours and dec- 
orations announced for 625 Cana- 
dians. June 8, Prime Minister 
announced joint  civilian-armed 
forces defence arrangements for 
St. Lawrence region. June 12, Last 
link of Trans-Canada Highway 
completed. June 15-16, Madame 
Chiang Kai-Shek visited Ottawa. 
June 23, Canadian youths aged 16 
to 18 made liable to compulsory 


_ Nore.—For references regarding Dominion Government changes, and Provincial Government changes 
‘ior to 1937, see Note on p. 30. 
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employment transfer orders. July 9, 
Beginning of 39-day Sicilian cam- 
paign. July 10, British, Canadian and 
United States forces invaded Sicily; 
Canadian 1st Division fighting with 
the British 8th Army. July 22, 
Royal Assent given to amendment 
to the B.N.A. Act deferring the 
redistribution of House of Com- 
mons’ seats until after the War. 
July 23, Trans-Canada Air Lines 
inaugurated transatlantic service. 
Aug. 1, Rank of Swedish Consul 
General raised to first Swedish 
Minister to Canada. Aug. 4, Pro- 
vincial general elections in Ontario; 
Liberal Government of Hon. H. C. 
Nixon defeated by Progressive- 
Conservatives. Aug. 10-24, Sixth 
Anglo-American War Conference 
held at Quebec City, attended by 
Prime Minister Churchill, President 
Roosevelt and Prime Minister King. 
Aug. 11, Authority given to send 
call-up troops to Bahamas, Bermuda 
and British Guiana. Aug. 15, Call- 
up for compulsory military service 
extended to men reaching the age 
of 18 in 1943 and married men up to 
30 years. Canadian and United 
States troops occupied Kiska Island 
in the Aleutians. Aug. 17, Lt.-Col. 
George A. Drew sworn in as Premier 
of Ontario. ° Ales 26; U.S, -U-S., 
U.S.S.R., and Canada accorded 
limited recognition to French Com- 
mittee of National Liberation. 
Sept. 2, Honey, jams, jellies and 
marmalades rationed. Sept. 8, 
Unconditional surrender of Italy. 
Sept. 15, Provincial general elections 
in Prince Edward Island; Liberal 
Government of Hon. J. W. Jones 
returned to power. Sept. 20, Control 
measures to retain men in industries 
of high priority made effective. 
Oct. 5, Italian fleet surrendered. 
Oct. 10-13, Three-day Empire Air 
Conference held at London, Eng- 
land. Oct. 12, Portugal agreed to 
grant Britain naval and air anti- 
submarine bases in Azores. Oct. 17, 
Creation of ‘‘Canada Medal’’, 
first distinctly Canadian decoration, 
announced. Oct. 18-Nov. 6, Canada’s 
Fifth Victory Loan, opened with an 
objective of $1,200,000,000, resulted 
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in subscriptions of $1,383,275, 250, 
Oct. 19-Nov. 1, Tripartite confer- 
ence held at Moscow. Oct. 25, 
Major-Gen. G. P. Vanier appointed 
as Canadian representative to the 
French National Committee of 
Liberation at Algiers. Oct. 27, 
Four classes of labour priorities) 
established by National Selective 
Service. Nov. 4, Maximum army 
enlistment age reduced to 37 years. 
Nov. 9, Canada signed United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration Agreement; Can- 
ada’s share of costs reported to be 
$90,000,000. Nov. 10, Canadian 
Legations in the Soviet Union, 
China and Brazil raised to rank of 
Embassy; Legations of these coun- 
tries at Ottawa assumed the same 
status. Nov. 11, United States 
Legation at Ottawa and Canadian 
Legation at Washington elevated te 
status of Embassies. Nov. 22-26, 
Meeting of Prime Minister Churchill 
President Roosevelt and General: 
issimo Chiang Kai-Shek at Cairo. 
Nov. 26, Agreement reached with 
Government of Turkey for the 
establishment of a Turkish Legation 
at Ottawa. Nov. 28-Dec. 1, Meeting 
of Prime Minister Churchill, Pres 
ident Roosevelt and Marshal Stalir 
at Teheran, Iran. Dec. 9, New 
wage control order announced 
stabilizing wages through increase¢ 
powers to the National War Labow 
Board and incorporation of cost-of- 
living bonus in basic wages. Dec 
14-Jan. 13, Strikes of Montrea 
police, and other municipal em, 
ployees for union recognition. Dee 
24, Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhowei 
named Commander-in-Chief ¢ 
Allied invasion of Europe forces 
Gen. Sir Harold Alexander namec 
Commander-in-Chief of — Alliec 
Armies in Italy. Dec. 26, Re 
tirement announced of Lt.- Gen 
A. G. L. McNaughton as Canadiai 
Commander; Lt.-Gen. Kennetl 
Stuart appointed temporary suc 
cessor. Lt.-Gen. Crerar appointe¢ 
Commander of Canadian Corp) 
established in the Mediterranea 
area. 


_ Nors.—For references regarding Dominion Government changes, and Provincial Government change 
prior to 1937, see Note on p. 380. 
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: The Government of the Dominion of Canada was established under the pro- 
visions of the British North America Act of 1867.* This Statute of the Imperial 
Parliament, as from time to time amended, forms the written basis of the Consti- 
tution of Canada. Subsequent sections of this chapter describe in some detail 
the processes by which the Constitution has developed and the institutions, as at 
present constituted, by which Canada is governed. 


The several stages in the development of the status of the Dominion have been 
authoritatively described in the reports of successive Imperial Conferences including 
} held at London in 1926, which defined the group of self-governing communities 
consisting of the United Kingdom and the Dominions as ‘‘autonomous communities 
within the British Empire, equal in status, in no way subordinate one to another in 
any aspect of their domestic or foreign affairs, though united by a common allegiance 
to the Crown and freely associated as members of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations”. That Conference also recognized that, as a consequence of this equality 
of status, the Governor General of a Dominion “‘is the representative of the Crown, 
holding in all essential respects the same position in relation to the administration 
of public affairs in the Dominion as is held by His Majesty the King in Great 
Britain”, and that “‘it is the right of the Government of each Dominion to advise 
the Crown in all matters relating to its own affairs’. Simultaneously, with this 
shange in the constitutional relationship between the several parts of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations, there developed as a complementary aspect of nation- 
hood the assumption by the several Dominions of further responsibilities and rights 
%f sovereign States in their relations with other members of the community of 
aations. Membership in the League of Nations, the exercise of treaty-making 
20wers and the establishment of separate diplomatic representation in a number 


* See pp. 40-60 of the 1942 Year Book for text of the original B.N.A. Act and notes regarding amend- 
nents and modifications thereto. 
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of foreign countries have characterized this phase in the growth of the Dominion | 


of Canada. More explicit recognition of the implications of the principles of equality 
of status was accorded in the Statute of Westminster of 1931, which provided for the 
removal of the remaining limitations on the legislative autonomy of the Dominions. 


PART I.—THE CONSTITUTION AND GENERAL GOVERN-| 
MENT OF CANADA 


The Dominion of Canada is the largest in area and the most populous of the | 
great self-governing Dominions of the British Empire, which also include the 
Commonwealth of Australia, the Union of South Africa, the Dominion of New 
Zealand, Southern Rhodesia and the island colony of Newfoundland (with Labrador). | 
Because of the inability of the Government of Newfoundland to meet the interest _ 
charges upon its obligations, the constitution of that colony was suspended in 1934 
on the petition of the Legislature. The island is now administered by six Com- } 
missioners appointed by the Crown, three from Newfoundland and three from the — 
United Kingdom. For the present there is no Legislative Council and no House of 
Assembly. These Dominions enjoy responsible government of the British type, | 
administered by Executive Councils (or Cabinets) acting as advisers to the repre-, 
sentative of the Sovereign, themselves responsible to and possessing the confidence | 
of the representatives elected to Parliament by the people, and giving place to other 
persons more acceptable to Parliament whenever that confidence is shown to have 
ceased to exist. 

Of these Dominions, Canada, Australia and South Africa extend over enor-. 
mous areas of territory, the first two approximating Europe in area. Each section | 
has its own problems and its own point of view, so that local Parliaments for each | 
section, as well as the central Parliament for the whole country, are required. | 
The local Parliaments, established when transportation and communications were | 
more difficult and expensive than at present, were chronologically prior to the | 
central body, to which on its formation they either resigned certain powers, as in) 
the case of Australia, or surrendered all their powers with certain specified exceptions, 
as in Canada and South Africa. Of such local Parliaments, Canada at the present 
time has nine, Australia six and South Africa four. 


Besides the Dominions above enumerated, the great Empire of India in its 
internal administration has been placed on the road, formerly traversed by the 
Dominions that are now fully self-governing, towards responsible government.| 
Indeed, the whole evolution of the Empire, throughout all parts that are more. 
than mere fortresses or trading stations, is in the direction of responsible govern- 
ment, to be attained in the dependencies as it has been in what used to be called 
the Colonies, by the gradual extension of self-government in proportion to the 
erowing capacities of their respective populations. It has been and is the recognized. 
aim of British administrators, by the extension of educational facilities and by just | 
administration, to develop these capacities to the utmost. 


: 
| 
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Section 1.—-The Evolution of the Constitution of Canada 
Down to Confederation 


| 

The process of the development of free government in the Dominion of Canada 
down to Confederation is given in an article appearing at pp. 34-40 of the 1942 
Year Book. Also in an Appendix to that article, pp. 40-60, the text of the British. 
North America Act is presented. 


Provincial Coats-of-Arms and Emblems 


(The Provinces are listed in order of their entrance into Confederation ) 
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ONTARIO 


Granted by Royal Warrant dated May 26, 1868. 
Crest and Supporters granted by Royal Warrant 
dated Feb. 27, 1909. 


Description.—‘‘Vert a Sprig of three leaves of Maple 
slipped Or, on a Chief Argent the Cross of St. 
George.”’ 


Crest—‘‘ Upon a Wreath of the Colours a Bear passant 
Sable, and the Supporters on the dexter side A Moose, 
and on the sinister side A Canadian Deer, Both 
Proper.”’ 


Motto.—‘‘ Ut Incepit Fidelis Sic Permanet’’ (Loyal 
in the beginning, so it remained). 


Floral Emblem.—White Trillium (c. 26, 1937). 


QUEBEC 
Adopted by Provincial Order in Council of Dec. 9, 


1939. 


Description.—Tierced in fesse: Azure three Fleur-de- 
lis Or; Gules a Lion passant guardant Or armed and 
langued Azure; Or a Sugar Maple Sprig with three 
Leaves veined vert. Surmounted with the Royal 
Crown. Below the Shield a Scroll Argent. sur- 
rounded by a Bordure Azure inscribed with the 
Motto Azure. 


Motto.—‘‘Je me souviens’’ (I remember). 
Floral Emblem.—A Maple Leaf (unofficial). 


NOVA SCOTIA 


Granted by Royal Warrant dated Jan. 19, 1929, to 
supersede Armorial Ensigns granted May 26; 1868. 


Description.—‘‘Argent a Cross of St. Andrew Azure 
charged with an escutcheon of the Royal Arms of 
Scotland’’, with the Crest, on a Wreath of the Col- 
ours, “‘A branch of laurel and a thistle issuing from 
two hands conjoined the one being armed and the 
other naked all proper’’, and for Supporters, on the 
dexter ‘‘An Unicorn Argent armed crined and unguled 
Or, and crowned with the Imperial Crown proper, 
and gorged with a Coronet composed of crosse patee 
and fleur-de-lis, a chain affixed thereto passing 
through the forelegs and reflexed over the back, 
Gold’’—and on the sinister, ‘‘A Savage holding in the 
exterior hand an arrow’’. 


Motto.—**Munit haec et altera vincit’’ (One defends 
and the other conquers). 


Floral Emblem.—Trailing Arbutus (or Mayflower) 
(ce. 10, 1901). 


Provincial Coats-of-Arms and Emblems—Continued 


NEW BRUNSWICK 
Granted by Royal Warrant dated May 26, 1868. 


Description.—‘‘Or on Waves of Lymphad, or Ancient 
Galley, with Oars in Action proper on a Chief Gules 
a Lion passant guardant Or.”’ 


Floral Emblem.—Purple Violet (Provincial Order in 
Council of Dec. 1, 1936). 


MANITOBA 
Granted by Royal Warrant dated May 10, 1905. 


Description.—‘‘Vert on a Rock a Buffalo statant 
proper, on a Chief Argent the Cross of St. George.”’ 
Floral Emblem.—Crocus (anemone patens) (c. 29, 
1906). 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 
Granted by Royal Warrant dated Mar. 31, 1906. 


Description.—‘‘Argent three Bars wavy Azure 
as issuant from the base of a demi-Sun in splendour 

ae ail a proper, on a Chief of the Union Device charged in the 
4 ||| Foe A centre Point with an Antique Crown Or.’’ The 

; % Crest and Supporters (dexter an Elk and sinister a 
Mountain Sheep, both proper) have become part ol 
the Provincial Achievement through usage. | 


Motto.—‘‘Splendor sine occasu’’ (Splendour without 
diminishment). 


Provincial Coats-of-Arms and Emblems—Concluded 
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PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 
Granted by Royal Warrant dated May 30, 1905. 


Description.—‘‘Argent on an Island Vert, to the 
Sinister an Oak Tree fructed, to the Dexter thereof 
three oak Saplings Sprouting all Proper, on a Chief 
Gules a Lion passant guardant Or.” 
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Motto.—‘‘Parva sub ingenti’’ (The small under [the 
protection of] the great). 


{ 


SASKATCHEWAN 
Granted by Royal Warrant dated Aug. 25, 1906. 


Description.—‘‘Vert three Garbs in fesse Or, on a@ 
Chief of the last a Lion passant guardant Gules.”’ 


Floral Emblem.—Prairie Lily (c. 8, 1941). 


ALBERTA 
Granted by Royal Warrant dated May 30, 1907. 


Description.—‘‘Azure in front of a Range of Snow 
Mountains proper, a Range of Hills Vert, in base a 
Wheat-field surmounted by a Prairie both also 
proper, on a Chief Argent a St. George’s Cross.”’ 


Floral Emblem.—Wild Rose (c. 38, 1930). 
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GLOSSARY 


Argent—silver 

Armed—with beak, talons, ete. 
Azure—blue 

Charge—device on shield 
Chief—band in top of shield 
Crined—Maned 

Crosse patee—a special form of cross 
Fesse—horizontal band across shield 
Garb—sheaf of wheat 
Gorged—bearing on the throat 
Guardant—looking full face at the spectator 
Gules—red 

Langued—tongued 

Or—gold 

Passant—walking 

Proper—in natural colour 
Rampant—leaping 

Sable—black 

Statant—standing 

Tierced—divided into three parts 
Vert—green 
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Section 2.—Development of the Constitution 

? Since Confederation 
As stated at p. 61 of the 1942 Canada Year Book, it was the intention to publish in the 
43 edition of the Year Book a companion article to that which appeared at pp. 34-60 of 
in. “0 edition, and which would deal with constitutional developments since Confedera- 


On grounds of economy, a 1943 edition of the Year Book was not published and, in 
onsequence, the present edition has to include a vast quantity of data concerning economic 
levelopments over two important years when change has been extraordinarily rapid. 
Mesure on space is so great that some modification of the original plan is necessary. 


| However, in order to make the earlier material available to interested readers, the’ 
iously published articles dealing with the evolution of the Constitution have been 
mentee and a copy may be obtained free of charge by purchasers of the 1943-44 Year Book 
: | application to the Dominion Statistician. 


CANADA’S PRESENT STATUS IN THE BRITISH 
COMMONWEALTH OF NATIONS* 
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The period covered by this article may be regarded, for convenience, as com- 
nencing with Canada’s participation, in 1920, in the first meeting of the League of 
Nations Assembly, to full membership in which the Dominions had been admitted 
n 1919. For that momentous step the way had been paved by the adoption at the 
[(mperial War Conference of 1917, of Resolution TX, a conspicuous milestone on the 
way to nationhood of the Dominions. Forcefully advocated by the Prime Ministers 
of Canada and South Africa, and unanimously endorsed by the Conference, Resolu- 
sion IX read as follows:— 7 


* “The Imperial War Conference are of opinion that the readjustment of the con- 
' stitutional relations of the component parts of the Empire is too important and intricate 
 asubject to be dealt with during the War, and that it should form the subject of a special 
t Imperial Conference to be summoned as soon as possible after the cessation of hostilities. 


i “They deem it their duty, however, to place on record their view that any such 
readjustment, while thoroughly preserving all existing powers of self-government. and 
~ eomplete control, of domestic affairs, should be based upon a full recognition of the 
_ Dominions as autonomous nations of an Imperial Commonwealth, and of India as an 
_ important portion of the same, should recognize the right of the Dominions and India 
F to an adequate voice in foreign policy and in foreign relations, and should provide 
effective arrangements for continuous consultation in all important matters of common 
~ Imperial concern, and for such necessary concerted action, founded on consultation, as 
_ the several Governments may determine.” 

~ Pp 


_ Facilities for such consultation were readily available in the establishment of 
the Imperial War Cabinet to which the Prime Minister of each Dominion was ac- 
sorded the right to nominate a Cabinet Minister to represent him, each Prime 
Minister having also the right to communicate directly with the Prime Minister of 
the United Kingdom as occasion might require. 


fi Just before the Armistice that terminated the War of 1914-18, the Canadian 
Prime Minister, on Oct. 29, 1918, raised the question of the Dominions’ participation 

the Peace Conference. Much opposition had to be overcome in many quarters, but 
inally adequate representation in the British Empire Delegation was conceded 
ind with the forceful but silent testimony of the Dominions’ part in the winning 


% * Prepared in the Department of the Secretary of State, Ottawa, by W. P. J. O’Meara, K.C., B.A., 
Assistant Under Secretary of State. 
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of the war as a persuasive factor, the Supreme Council of the Five Great Powers, 
after some opposition, yielded to the insistent demand. Not only was each of the 
Dominions represented by one or more delegates, but in the Treaty of Peace a 
provision was inserted whereby the Dominion representatives were accorded the 
right to sign separately on behalf of their respective Governments and each Dominion 
Parliament was recognized as having the right to review the Treaty, precisely as 
had each of the other contracting parties. This was the first political treaty to 
contain such provisos. The initiative in securing support of the proposal was 
taken by the then Prime Minister of Canada, the late Sir Robert Borden. 


Having achieved the right of a seat in the Assembly, Canada aspired to member- 
ship on the League Council, with respect to which further difficulty was encountered. 
An official interpretation of Article IV of the Covenant, dated May 6, 1919, removed 
that obstacle, whereupon it was found that the draft Constitution of the New Inter- 
national Labour Organization, sponsored by the League, excluded the Dominions 
from representation on the Governing Body. Again, Sir Robert Borden vigorously 
pressed the demands of Canada and her sister Dominions with final success. 


This hard-won status was not maintained without difficulty. The Washington 
Conference on the Limitation of Armament, 1921, afforded an example. The 
Dominions were not invited by the Government of the United States to participate, 
but Great Britain, on receiving an invitation, afforded the Dominions an opportunity 
to nominate members of the British delegation who might possess expert knowledge 
of local Dominion problems. Under protest the Dominions acquiesced. By 
mutual agreement ratification of the resultant treaties was made subject to the 
consent of the Dominions separately. 


That Canada was jealous of her status within the Empire was made very clear, 
in the official correspondence in 1922 where, a revolutionary army in Turkey seeming. 
to threaten Constantinople and Chanak, Great Britain inquired of the Dominions. 
whether, in the event of war, they would send armed forces to the battle front. AG 
difficult situation resulted from a premature release to the British press of the, 


“invitation” to the Dominions. The Canadian Prime Minister took the position. 
that :— 


aa before it was possible to have the contents of the cable which had come from. 
London communicated to myself or other members of the Government the press of 

Canada carried dispatches from Great Britain announcing an invitation by the British 

Government to Canada to participate in resistance of Turkish forces by sending a 

contingent. I pointed out that a most embarrassing situation had arisen in consequence, : 
that I was being asked by press representatives if any communication, and if so what 

communications, had been received from the British Government. As the message 
from Great Britain had been marked secret and was in cipher, I was not at liberty to 
disclose its contents. . . . It is the view of the Government that public opinion in Canada | 
would demand authorization on the part of Parliament as a necessary preliminary to | 
the dispatch of any contingent to participate in the conflict in the Near East. Thet 
Government is in communication with members of the cabinet at present in Europe as | 
Canada’s representatives at the League of Nations, and with the British Government, | 
with a view to ascertaining whether the situation that exists in the Near East is one. 
which would justify the summoning of a special session of Parliament.’’ 


The crisis passed, but Canada had made clear its conception of its new status 


| 
within the Commonwealth. South Africa and Australia similarly protested against. 


not having been consulted earlier with respect to an impending crisis. | 


At about this time, two illuminating situations developed: one concerning the, 
Halibut Fisheries Treaty regulating fisheries on the Pacific Coast of Canada and the 
United States, and the other in connection with the Treaty of Lausanne. Canada, 
maintained with respect to the Halibut Treaty that the Canadian representative | 
alone should sign, since the subject matter concerned Canada, and not the Empire | 


| 
| 


| 
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a whole. With respect to Lausanne, the Canadian Government maintained that 
ys Canada had not participated in the negotiation of the Treaty, and was not a 
signatory to it, Parliament ought not to be asked to approve it. 


ye 

The Prime Minister stated in Parliament (Can. H. of C. Debates, June 9, 
(924, p. 2936) :— 
“T believe that the future of this Dominion will be happiest and best, most pros- 
_ perous, and in every way most to the good, if its development is . . . towards a fuller 
recognition of national status within the community of free nations which comprise the 
British Empire; and it is because I hold that view, it is because I believe in it so strongly, 
that, in this particular matter, I have been prepared to risk whatever in the way of 
_ misunderstanding and criticism and censure might come from those who have not had 
2 full knowledge or appreciation of the significance of the facts. I have been taking my 
_ stand from the point of view of Canada a nation within the British Empire, not Canada 
- acolony, not Canada in any inferior or subordinate position, but Canada a country which 
__ has gained and which merits equality of status with other Dominions and with the 
~ Mother Country in these inter-Imperial relations.’’ 


__ Power to Negotiate Treaties.—The right of Canada to negotiate treaties 
with foreign countries has developed steadily almost from the time of Confederation. 
At that time the accepted constitutional principle was that all treaties with foreign 
countries were negotiated by the British Government and automatically applied 
to Canada as well as to all other parts of the British Empire. Separate treaties 
might, however, be negotiated by the Imperial Government on behalf of particular 
parts of the Empire, as in the case of the Reciprocity Treaty of 1854 with the United 
States which applied only to British North American colonies. In 1871 an important 
step was taken in associating Canada in the negotiation of an imperial treaty, which 
directly involved Canadian interests, by the appointment of the Prime Minister of 
Canada, Sir John A. Macdonald, as one of the British Commissioners to the con- 
ference that resulted in the Treaty of Washington. In 1874, Honourable George 
Brown was associated with the British Minister at Washington for the purpose of 
negotiating a commercial treaty between Canada and the United States. In 1878, 
3ir A. T. Galt, later High Commissioner, was sent on a special mission to undertake 
negotiations for commercial arrangement with France and Spain, but these negotia- 
tions were to be conducted formally by the British Ambassador. In 1884 the High 
Commissioner for Canada, Sir Charles Tupper, was given full powers to conduct 
negotiations for a commercial treaty with Spain in conjunction with the British 
Ambassador, the convention to be signed by both plenipotentiaries. In 1897, at the 
insistence of Canada, the British Government repudiated commercial treaties with 
Germany and Belgium in so far as they applied to Canada. In 1907 a commercial 
reaty with France was negotiated entirely by the Canadian representatives, Mr. 
Fielding and Mr. Brodeur, the British official signing as a mere formality. In 1911 
aegotiations for reciprocity with the United States were carried on directly between 
she Government of Canada and the Government of the United States without the 
ormality of appointing Canadian representatives as plenipotentiaries, although the 
agreement reached was in reality an inter-governmental agreement rather than a 
‘ormal treaty. ‘ 


° While it was thus established prior to the War of 1914-18 that commercial and 
*conomic agreements affecting Canada should be negotiated by Canadian rather 
fhan by British representatives, the same progress had not been achieved with 
‘espect to political treaties. It was only after making strong representations that 
Janada was accorded the right to be represented in the negotiation of the peace 
wreaties, and to sign and ratify them separately, plenipotentiaries in respect of Canada 
ing appointed by the King on the advice of the Canadian Privy Council. Even 
hen, the Treaty of Versailles and other treaties of peace agreed to at the Peace 
83832—4} 
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Conference were signed by the British plenipotentiaries for the Empire as a whole, 
while Canadian plenipotentiaries signed for “Canada” only. Canada would thus. 
appear to have been doubly bound. On the other hand, the Canadian Government 
insisted that the Treaty be ratified on behalf of Canada only after it had been ap- 
proved by the Canadian Parliament. A further step occurred when the Pacific 
Halibut Treaty with the United States was negotiated with the United States by 
the Honourable Ernest Lapointe and signed by him alone. Since then the con- 
stitutional right of Canada to negotiate, sign, and have treaties ratified on her own 
responsibility has been unquestioned. While formal treaties still require action 
by the King personally, both in the appointment of plenipotentiaries and ratification 
of treaties, the King acts on the advice of his Canadian Ministers with respect to 
treaties applying to Canada. 


The Development of Equality of Dominion Status.—In 1923, an Imperial 
Conference took place, at which the new status of the Dominions was recognized 
in the decision that thenceforth each Dominion was to be free to negotiate, sign and 
ratify treaties with foreign powers, whether on political or commercial subjects. 
When in 1925 the Locarno Treaty was negotiated, a clause was inserted excluding 
the Dominions from its application unless and until their respective Governments 
formally brought themselves within its scope. Thus, Canada’s contentions with 
respect to both the Halibut Treaty and the Treaty of Lausanne bore fruit. ) 


The next Imperial Conference was held in 1926, soon after the controversy 
in Canada resultant from the rejection by Lord Byng, then Governor General, of 
Prime Minister King’s recommendation of dissolution of Parliament, followed a 
few days later by His Excellency’s acceptance of a similar recommendation from 
Mr. Arthur Meighen who had been called upon to form a government when Mr. 
King resigned, his advice having been rejected. In the ensuing general election Mr. 
- King was given a decisive vote of approval by the electorate. The incident, which, 
was the subject of wide-spread comment, undoubtedly loomed large in the minds of | 
the delegates to the Conference. Accordingly, it is not surprising to find in the) 
Report of that Conference the principle enunciated that:— 


\ 
“It is an essential consequence of the equality of status existing among the members. 


of the British Commonwealth of Nations that the Governor General of a Dominion 
is the representative of the Crown holding in all essential respects the same position in 
relation to the administration of public affairs in the Dominion as is held by His Majesty. 
the King in Great Britain, and that he is not the representative or agent of His Majesty’s ; 
Government in Great Britain or of any department of that Government.”’ ( 


\ 


The Imperial Conference of 1930 took the further logical step of agreeing on 
the following propositions :— i 


“1. The parties interested in the appointment of a Governor General of a Dominion are. 
His Majesty the King, whose representative he is, and the Dominion concerned. | 


“2. The constitutional practice that His Majesty acts on the advice of responsible 
ministers applies also in this case. 3) 


3. The ministers who tender and are responsible for such advice are His Majesty’s) 
Ministers in the Dominion concerned. | 


‘“‘4. The ministers concerned tender their formal advice after informal consultation with } 
His Majesty. | 

‘5. The channel of communication between His Majesty and the Government of any 
Dominion is a matter solely concerning His Majesty and such Government. His 
Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom have expressed their willingness to” 
continue to act in relation to any of His Majesty’s Governments in any manner in 
which that Government may desire. 


“6. The manner in which the instrument containing the Governor-General’s appoint- 
ment should reflect the principles set forth above is a matter in regard to which 
His Majesty is advised by His Ministers in the Dominion concerned.”’ 
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In the following year the Letters Patent constituting the office of Governor 
General and Commander-in-Chief of the Dominion of Canada were revised. .A new 
Patent was issued under the Great Seal of the Realm. At the same time new and 
revised Instructions to the Governor General were passed under the Royal Sign 
Manual, on the recommendation of the Prime Minister of Canada. These new 
instructions omitted the earlier reference to instructions from the Privy Council 
(imperial) or one of the Principal Secretaries of State. Moreover, instead of the 
earlier provision whereby the Governor General sought permission from the King 
under his Sign Manual and Signet or through one of the Principal Secretaries of 
State to absent himself from Canada, the new Instructions provide for grant of 
such permission by the King under his Sign Manual and Signet or through the 
Prime Minister of Canada. 


_ The same Imperial Conference defined the status of the Dominions within the 
Commonwealth as follows:— 

“They are autonomous Communities within the British Empire, equal in status, 
in no way subordinate one to another in any aspect of their domestic or external affairs, 
_ though united by a common allegiance to the Crown, and freely associated as members 
| of the British Commonwealth of Nations.” 

At the same time the Conference formally adopted the principle, already 
tacitly accepted, as noted above, that no self-governing Dominion is to be bound by 
the provisions of any treaty in the making of which it has not participated. Each 
treaty is to state clearly to what parts of the Empire it is to apply; the King makes 
the treaty on behalf of such parts of'the Empire as are specifically named. 

" The new status of the Dominions thus enunciated has been internationally 
recognized on many occasions, notably in invitations from the United States to 
subscribe to the Kellog Pact for the Renunciation of War and in the organization of 
the Permanent Court of International Justice. 


| The Statute of Westminster and Confirmation of Equality of Status.— 
Equality of status having been achieved, there remained only the final step’ of 
stablishing unequivocally in law what had become recognized as definite fact. 
his last step was taken in the enactment of the Statute of Westminster, 1931, 
‘ollowing the recommendation of the Imperial Conference of 1930, and after each 
of the Dominions had given its specific approval not alone to the substance of the 
Draft Bill, but to each of its specific provisions. The Act made the Colonial Laws 
Validity Act no longer applicable to any law made by the Federal or any Provincial 
egislature; thereafter no Dominion Act shall be void nor inoperative because 
epugnant to any existing or future law in the United Kingdom; the Parliament of 
Yanada may repeal or amend any Act of the United Kingdom in so far as it is part 
f the Canadian law; the Canadian Parliament has full power to make laws having 
xtra-territorial operation; no Imperial statute shall be a part of the law of Canada 
imless the Dominion has requested and consented to the enactment thereof ; re- 
‘trictive provisions of the Merchant Shipping Act, 1894, and of the Colonial Courts 
if Admiralty Act, 1890, are specifically declared to be inapplicable to the Dominions; 
he repeal, amendment or alteration of the British North America Act, 1867, is 
xcepted from applicability of the Statute; the restriction of powers conferred upon 
he Federal and the Provincial Legislatures to matters within their respective 
egislative competency is confirmed. 


ie 


The Growth of Canadian Diplomatic Representation Abroad.—The 
hange in the international status of Canada may also be linked to the development 
[ diplomatic representation abroad. In 1880 a Canadian High Commissioner 
as appointed to London to handle Canadian interests with the British Government, 
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but the British Government demurred to giving him diplomatic status to negotiate 
with foreign governments. Dissatisfaction arose, however, from time to time witl 
diplomatic services provided Canada by the Imperial Government and demands 
were occasionally made for separate diplomatic representation. In 1882, foi 
example, the Honourable Edward Blake moved a-resolution in the House of Commons 
in favour of Canadian diplomatic representation at Washington, and similar motions 
were made by Sir Richard Cartwright in 1889 and by the Honourable David Milli 
in 1892; but these resolutions were regarded as premature. Prior to the War o; 
1914-18 the practice of separate representation for Canada and other Dominions ai 
international Conferences on technical matters had developed but not for Conference: 
dealing with political matters. At the Peace Conference it was agreed that Canads 
and other Dominions should become separate members of the new League of Nations 
and should be eligible for membership on the Council on the same terms as thy 


smaller powers. 


The appointment of resident diplomatic representatives to foreign countrie: 
developed after 1918, though at first with considerable hesitation. In 1918 : 
Canadian War Mission, in effect a diplomatic mission, was established at Washingtor 
but for the period of the War only. In 1920 it was announced to Parliament tha’ 
agreement had been reached with the British Government for the establishment o 
a Minister in Washington who would have charge of Canadian affairs and who woul 
at all times be the ordinary channel of communication with the United State 
Government in matters of purely Canadian concern. The agreement, however 
provided that in the absence of the British Ambassador the Canadian Ministe 
would take charge of the British Embassy “‘and of the representation of Imperia 
as well as Canadian interests’. The intention obviously was to maintain th 
diplomatic unity of the Empire although providing for special répresentation 6 
Canadian interests. But no representative was appointed until 1927 and then th 
earlier arrangement about representing imperial interests in the absence of th 
British Ambassador was dropped completely, the Canadian Minister representin| 
Canada only. Since 1927 exchange of diplomatic representatives with foreigi 
countries has been widely extended. Prior to the present war legations had bee: 
established in France, Japan, Belgium and the Netherlands and in addition Canad) 
maintained a Permanent Delegate to the League of Nations. During the presen 
war many other countries have exchanged or agreed to exchange diplomatic repre 
sentatives with Canada, among them, China, the U.S.S.R., Brazil, Chile, Argentine 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Mexico, Sweden and Turkey. In 1943 a final stage in th 
development of diplomatic representation was reached when by agreement th 
Canadian Minister in Washington and the United States Minister in Ottawa wer 
raised to the rank of Ambassador. Similar agreements with other government 
quickly followed, notably the Soviet Union, China, Brazil and Belgium. | 


It should also be observed that relations between members of the British Com 
monwealth of Nations are now conducted through channels which are in all essentia., 
the same as the diplomatic channels existing between independent countries. A 
noted previously, a High Commissioner was appointed to Great Britain in 188( 
but the United Kingdom did not reciprocate until 1928, when following the restat« 
ment of the constitutional position by the Imperial Conference of 1926, the Govern¢: 
General ceased to be the representative of the United Kingdom Governmen 
although retaining the function of personal representative of His Majesty the Kinj 
In the early stages of the present war Canada exchanged High Commissioners wit. 
Australia, New Zealand, the Union of South Africa and Eire, while in 1941 a Hig, 
Commissioner was appointed to Newfoundland. } 
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_ Appeal to the Privy Council.—An interesting sequel to the enactment of 

ie Statute of Westminster occurred when a petition for special leave to appeal 
o the King in Council from a judgment of the Court of King’s Bench (Appeal Side) 
f the Province of Quebec in a criminal matter was dismissed by the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council. The Court of King’s Bench had held that the petition 
or special leave to appeal was incompetent by reason of the prohibition of appeals 
0 His Majesty in criminal matters by the Canadian Statute 23 and 24 Geo. V, ec. 53, 
pi?. 


It was held by the Judicial Committee that:— 


|<‘... the petition was incompetent. Before the Statute of Westminster, 1931 (22 Geo. 
' V,c. 4), the Canadian Legislature was subject to the limitations imposed by the Colonial 
| Laws Validity Act, 1865 (28 & 29 Vict., c. 63), by which legislation repugnant to an 
Act of the Imperial Parliament was declared void, by s. 129 of the British North 
America Act, 1867 (30 & 31 Vict., c. 3), and also by the doctrine forbidding extra-terri- 
| torial legislation. These limitations were abrogated by the Statute of Westminster. 
| The extent of the legislative competence conferred on the Canadian Legislature in 
/ regard to appeals to the King in Council in criminal matters must now be ascertained 
, from its constituent Act, the British North America Act, 1867. The right of appeal 
| to the King in Council is a prerogative right, and the prerogative cannot be restricted 
' or qualified save by express words or necessary intendment. Sect. 91 of the Act read 
_ with the rest of the Act, not by express words, but by necessary intendment, does 
invest the Canadian Legislature with power to regulate or prohibit appeals to the King 
_ in Council in criminal matters. Appeal to the King in Council is prohibited in precise 
| words by s. 17 of the Canadian Statute, 23 & 24 Geo. V, c. 53. 


BRITISH COAL CORPORATION et al v. THE KING (1935) A.C. 500. 
Judgment rendered June 6th, 1935.”’ 


St 

_ It is commonly agreed that the Statute of Westminster has capped the arch on 
which now firmly rests Canada’s nationhood. ‘To the assertion and establishment of 
omplete self-government on a basis of equality within the British Commonwealth 
if Nations successive Canadian Governments of whatever political complexion have 
onsistently contributed. This national status is now fully recognized at home and 
broad with the many implications and the numerous responsibilities inherent 
herein. 


| ART II.—LEGISLATIVE AND EXECUTIVE AUTHORITIES 
| Section 1.—Dominion Parliament and Ministry 


__ The Dominion Parliament is composed of the King (represented by the Governor 
yeneral), the Senate and the House of Commons. As a result of the working out of 
he democratic principle, the part played by the King’s Representative and the 
Jpper Chamber of Parliament in the country’s legislation has been, in Canada as 
ithe United Kingdom, a steadily decreasing one, the chief responsibilities involved 
1 legislation being assumed by the House of Commons. 


Subsection 1.—The Governor General of Canada 


_ The Governor General is appointed by the King as his representative in Canada, 
ually for a term of five years, with a salary fixed at £10,000 sterling per annum, 
hich is a charge against the consolidated revenue of the country. The Governor 
eneral is bound by the terms of his commission and instructions (which he must 
mmunicate to the King’s Privy Council for Canada) and can exercise only such 
thority as is expressly entrusted to him. He acts under the advice of his Ministry, 
hich is responsible to Parliament, and, as the acting head of the Executive, sum- 
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mons, prorogues and dissolves Parliament, and assents to or reserves bills. It 
the discharge of these and other executive duties, he acts entirely by and with the 
advice of his Ministry (the Governor General in Council). Thesroyal prerogativs 
of mercy in capital cases, formerly, exercised on the Governor General’s own judg: 
ment and responsibility, is now exercised pursuant to the advice of the Ministry 
The practice whereby the Governor General served as the medium of communicatior 
between the Canadian and the British Governments has.been given up; since July 1 
1927, direct communication between His Majesty’s Government in Canada and Hit 
Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom has been instituted. | 


1.—Governors General of Canada, 1867-1944 


Date Date of 

Name of Assumption | 

Appointment of Office | 

VISCOUNERMONCK= Gi @ Mi Gi. sisters ae tebya fey en ohare eet June 1, 1867 | July 1, 186 
LORD GEIS GARY .GeC uM. Guigeteiy. 2: eal ee tak Ane Rb Eine ok ngeceen ates Dec. 29, 1868 | Feb. 2, 186 
THE. tA Ris ORs DUPRERIN. Kabs dete bss Cor. rase cage May 22, 1872 | June 25, 187 
THE MAROUIS- OF LORNE, I. 0. "GoGo pen eran dent Oct. 5, 1878 | Nov. 25, 184 
THE MARQUIS OF LANSDOWNE, Gi CIM: Goi a... Genes apes Aug. 18, 1888 | Oct. 28, 188 
LOR DIUSTAND DY OREERE SiON IGlC: Beare erate nate tv tote ee May 1, 1888 | June 11, 188 
TAR AwAR LOR ABE RIDING Kelas Gi@aViGi eee ene te May 22, 1893 | Sept. 18, | 
TE MeWART. cO RAMEN RO GG avs G aan oe sae wie ie eaitreerene pia tice: July 30, 1898 | Nov. 12, 189! 
WAR SGR BY. 2 Gs @oMeGre . c-caeconisir sete: stereo neta enon Stee. Che aernTee Sept. 26, 1904 | Dec. 10, 190 
FIELD MARSHAL H.R.H. THE DUKE OF CONNAUGHT, K.G.| Mar. 21, 1911 | Oct. 13, 19% 
THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE, K.G., G:C.M.G.,:G. C.V.0>. Aug. 19, 1916 | Nov. 11, 191) 


Sah rae: THE LORD BYNG OF VIMY, GO GCG. | 
Aug. 2, 1921 | Aug. 11, 199) 


Aug. 5, 1926 | Oct. 2, 199 


THE BARL OF BESSBOROUGH, G.C.M.G. 035 .cc.cccsee secs teh Feb. 9, 1931 | Apr. 4, 193 
LORD TWEEDSMUIR OF ELSFIELD, G.C.M.G., G.C.V.O., C.H.| Aug. 10, 1935 | Nov. 2, 19%) 
MAJOR-GENERAL THE EARL OF ATHLONE, K.G., P.C., 

GiCB. G.GWUGe GrO VO SO es tate cdanabe oat oe ae Apr. 3, 1940 | June 21, 194) 


” 


Parliament, holds office while it enjoys the confidence of the people’s representa 
tives, is found in Canada. The Cabinet is actually a committee of the King’s Privy 
Council for Canada. Without enlarging upon the features of the system, it may bi 


following established precedent, resigns office when it becomes evident that it 
longer holds the confidence of the people’s representatives. Members of the Cabine 
are chosen by the Prime Minister; each generally assumes charge of one of th 
various Departments of Government, although a Minister may hold more that 
one portfolio at the same time, or may be without portfolio. 


2.—Ministries since Confederation 


Nortre.—A complete list of the members of Dominion Ministries from Confederation to 1913 appe 
in the 1912 Year Book, pp. 422-429. Later Ministries wil! be found in the corresponding tables of subsequ 
editions of the Year Book. 


Ministry Prime Minister Length of Administration 


1 Richt Hones Sir vonnvA MACDONAUD? 12, aaateennn cree aare July 1, 1867 - Nov. 1 
2 Hon ALEXANDER AVACKENZIE,). 4 fyi dac gets a ieee wane Nov. 7, 1873 - Oct. 16, 1 
$ Right Hon. Sir JOHN A, MACDONALD. . ny cee nee otis Oct. 17, 1878 - June 6, 1 
4 Honssirvorn 2? CoApeorn kg tcc dee ee ae June 16, 1891 - Dec. 5, 1 
5 Honk Sin Jonni: 1) LBOMPRON: ce cnc dese tee nea Dec. 5, 1892 - Dec. 12, 1 
6 1 


Hon NSirsMAckENzin BOweLG sn: eee cee ae eee Dec. 21, 1894 - Apr. 27, 
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2.—Ministries since Confederation—concluded 


Ministry Prime Minister Length of Administration 
7 Right Won Sir, CHARLMs-TUPPaR: oy. oes ilcceecd Coase oes: May 1, 1896 - July 8, 1896 
8 Right Bons Sir WitrRip LAURIER 32.)..ck06 euk sede jac July 11, 1896 - Oct. 6, 1911 
) ight) Elon; Sir Ropprr hb; BORDEN, .. 2. 0k ee eee ie ence Oct. 10, 1911 -"Oct. 12, 1917 
(Conservative Administration) 
10 “Right Hon. Sir Rosmrr ly. BORDEN, b <<.eesest eoees sh bs Oct. 12, 1917 - July 10, 1920 
(Unionist Administration) 
11 Rigat fon: ARTHUR: MBIGHEN 9): jac dae denies came a ae July 10, 1920 - Dec. 29, 1921 


- (Unionist—‘‘ National Liberal 
and Conservative Party’’) 


mm 12 Right Hon. Wizu1am Lyon MacKenzie KING............. Dec. 29, 1921 - June 28, 1926 


| j 13 Right Hon. AnwHur MwiGHEN.:,........5..0:.0ceceeeee: June 29, 1926 - Sept. 25, 1926 
; 14 Right Hon. Wruu1am Lyon Mackenzig KING............. Sept. 25, 1926 - Aug. 6, 1930 

15 Right Hon. Ricnarp Beprorp BENNETT...............-- Aug. 7, 1930 - Oct. 23, 1935 
. 16 Right Hon. Wituram Lyon Mackenziz Kina............. Oct. 23, 1935 - — 


3.—Members of the Sixteenth Dominion Ministry as at Nov. 26, 1943 


(According to precedence of the Ministers) 


t Date of 

| 3 Office Occupant Appointment! 
‘Prime Minister, President of the Pay Council, jeg Hon. Wruu1am Lyon MacKenzie 

_ Secretary of State for External Affairs....... CIN GW VE a Geen eee Seity ae tek Cn Stee ea nar: Oct. 23, 1935 
‘Minister of Mines and Resources............... Hon. THomas ALEXANDER CRERAR. ..... Oct. 23, 1935 
Member of the Administration and Minister |\Hon. Jammes H. Kina, M.D., C.M., 

Meerut portfolio. ... 2.0... 050... eee cc een es {PRE Sy A, GA oy WA INE: © IG St Sy Re an May 26, 1942 
‘Minister of National Defence.................. Hon. James Layton Rausron, K.C., { Sept. 6, 1939 
0/0 bs lla 18 Bi AL Ai AA eek Sa ae July 5, 1940 
‘Minister of Pensions and National Health...... Hon. 1an Auistsrr Macxenzin, K.C..... Boi i hee 


ae oe: Gavan Power, K.C., Fay - ae 


Summerxinonal Defencefor Air.......0,-.\0 i ne rene May 23, 1940 
Minister READ emer 3. ENO Biv ebm ered Hon. James Lorimer Insiry, K.C....... { rate a oe 
Minister Of Mransports.'. ... ssl. Myr nA coe eee Hon. JosrpH Enom Micwavup, K.C....... Oct. 7, 1942 
Minister of Munitions and Supply.............. Hon. Crarence Decatur Howe........ { rec - ai sh 
Memes Agriculture.......0. 0.0005 cceeeccees Hon. James GARFIELD GARDINER......... Oct. 28, 1935 
MEET Of State... 00. icoccseceCenecssscsees Hon. Norman A.LexanpeR McLarty, {| Jan. 23, 1939 
NG Ota ee gerne tealee Oa ea Rs ga nek | Dec. 15, 1941 
Minister of Trade and Commerce.............. Hon. James ANGus MacKINNON........ ae a3 i 
EN | rs Hon. Witu1amM Pate Munocr, K.C........ July 8, 1940 
inister of National Revenue..,............... Hon. Corin Win11am GrEorGE Gipson, 
- Leah sine COM eh UR See Mi le BN July 8, 1940 
inister of National Defence for Naval Services.| Hon. ANaus Lewis Macponap, K.C....| July 12, 1940 


nister of Justice and Attorney General of | Hon. Louis Srepsen st. Laurent, K.C..| Dec.10, 1941 


MERE COTS TIOUTY eee os) bs sk bcceus x aise Uldelelwes ed Hon. Humpurey Mircweuu.............. Dec. 14, 1941 
Mrater OF Public Works. 3). .<0.0ss000Geevese- Hon. ALPHONSE Fournier, K.C......... Oct. 7, 1942 
BRM Or NTSNOYTION oi)... cs ses cv es vaceeue es Hon. Ernest BertRAND, K.C........... Oct. 7, 1942 
inister of National War Services............. Hon. Lno, RY LaPFiechn, D.8.0.......... Octe 701942 


1 Where more than one date is shown, the first indicates the date of first appointment to the present 
abinet and the last the date of appointment to the portfolio held at present. 
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4.—Members of the King’s Privy Council for the Dominion of Canada, According to 


4 
Seniority Therein,! as at Nov. 26, 1943 | 
Norr.—In this list the prefix Rt. Hon. indicates membership in the British Privy Council. Besides 
those mentioned in this list, the Rt. Hon. Sir Lyman P. Duff, G.C.M.G., Chief Justice of the Supreme, 
Court is a Canadian member of the British Privy Council. 
Date When Date When 
Name Sworn In Name Sworn In 
The Rt. Hon. Sir Winu1am Mvutock.| July 12, 1896 || The Rt. Hon. Eart BaLpwin or | 
The Hon. Sir. A. B. AYLESwoRTH..} Oct. 16, 1905 BE WDM YA Meee one ae Aug. 2, 192776 
The Rt. Hon. W. L. Mackenzie The Hon. Cyrus MAcMILLAN..... June 17, 1930 
TKING2e Bite eh ead A. Ee aaa June 2, 1909 |} The Hon. Jan ALIstTaIR 
The Rt. Hon. Sir THomas Waits. .| Oct. 10, 1911 IMFAGIKEINZ 13 nn Sepa eee een ee June 27, 1930 
The Rt. Hon. ArtHuR MEIGHEN..| Oct. 2, 1915 || The Hon. AntHuR C. Harpy..... July 31, 1930 
The Hon. Esiorr Lton PATENAUDE.| Oct. 6, 1915 || The Hon. ArntHUR SAUVE........ Aug. 7, 1930) 
The Rt. Hon. Wititiam Morris The Hon.’ HuGH ALEXANDER | 
FT UGHEAR > Wee eee nn eae Feb. 18, 1916 SPEWART Ye tow oar et ee Bee eee Aug. 7, 1930 
The Hon. ALBERT SEVIGNY........ Jan. 8, 1917 || The Hon. Coarues HaziitrCanan| Aug. 7, 1930 
The Hon. CHARLES COLQUHOUN The Hon. Donatp MarTHEson 
IB AIST ANYONE Soreta a-Si tena Octr ey. 197, SUPTHEREAND? Seanen oaeeen ae Aug. 7, 1930 | 
The Hon. James ALEXANDER The Hon. ALFRED DuRANLEAU...| Aug. 7, 1930 | 
GAEDERS: ., 2 eee. carte Saree a Oct. 12, 1917 || TheHon. THomasGrrow Murpuy| Aug. 7, 1930 
The Hon. SypNEY CHILTON Mrw- The Hon. G. Howarp Ferauson.| Jan. 14, 1931, 
BURNS cd. cobs eee ee Oct. 12, 1917 || The Hon. W. D. Herrince.......| June 17, 1931 | 
The Hon. THomas ALEXANDER The Hon. Rospert CHARLES | 
CRERARS....... ay ee eRe es ete Oct. 12, 1917 NE ATTETI WSs Soilt.c ee se ae erent Dec. 6, 19383 } 
The Hon. Sir Henry LuMLEy The Hon. RicHaRD BURPEE 
DRAYTON A Cee re eee Aug. 2, 1919 TLANGON. toh din Se Nov. 17, 1934 | 
The Hon. Fiemina BLANCHARD The Hon. Grote STIRLING........ Nov. 17, 1934 | 
MCCURDY. nomtn tee con nee July 138, 1920 |} The Hon. Grorer REGINALD | 
The Hon. Joun BasBBINGTON (GARY, beer ee es Aug. 14, 1935 | 
MACAULAY BAXTER = sneehe eae ae Sept. 21, 1921 || The Hon. James Eart Lawson...| Aug. 14, 1935: 
The Hon. HENRY HERBERT The Hon. SAMUEL GOBEIL........ Aug. 14, 1935 
STEVENS: aoe haat See ee Sept. 21, 1921 || The Hon. Lucien Henri 
The Rt. Hon. Ricoarp BEprorp, GEND RON. os ele ee re Aug. 380, 1935) 
Viscount BENNETT............... Oct. 4, 1921 || The Hon. Wirr11sm Earzt Rowe...| Aug. 30, 1935)! 
The Hon. ArtHUR Buiss Copp.....| Dec. 29, 1921 |) The Hon. Ontstme GAGNON...... Aug. 30, 1935 
The Hon. CHARLES STEWART...... Dec. 29, 1921 || The Hon. CHaries Gavan Power] Oct. 23, 1935) 
The Hon. JAMES MURDOCK........ Dec. 29, 1921 || The Hon. James Lorimer Iusuey?.| Oct. 23, 1935 
The Hon. JonN Ewan Srincuair....| Dec. 30, 1921 || The Hon. JosspH Enom Micuavp?.| Oct. 23, 1935 
The Hon. James H. KInG?......... Feb. 3, 1922 || The Hon. CxiarenceE DercaturR 
The Hon. Epwarp James Mc- FLO WRsy ei ee. oe et ee eee Oct:. 23501938 
NMEUGRRA Yio Ce oe ne eee MER Nov. 14, 1923 |} The Hon. James GARFIELD 
The Hon. Pizrre JosrepH ARTHUR GARDINERIIN.. (ot a eorrn Nov. 4, 1935) 
CARDING +e AS eR ree ae Jan. 30, 1924 |) The Hon. Norman ALEXANDER | 
The Hon. Grorce NeEwcomBeE MOLART YS. (rete eee ee eee Jan. 23, 1939 
GORDON. chen scr ok Dn eA Ree Sept. 7, 1925 |} The Hon. James ANcGus Mac- 
The Rt. Hon. CHARLES VINCENT KIN NON® 22 8. See oe. cea ee Jan. 23, 1939) 
MASSE YAN tite ah. ar eer ai ee ey Sept. 16, 1925 || The Hon. Pmrre F. Casarain...| May 10, 1940) 
The Hon. WALTER Epwarp Foster.| Sept. 26, 1925 || The Hon. Witu1Am P. Mutocx’...| July 8, 1940 
The Hon. Pururrr Roy........... Feb. 9, 1926 |) The Hon. Couin W. G. Gisson3...| July 8, 1940. 


The Hon. Cuarrzs A. Dunnina...| Mar. 1, 1926 || The Hon. Anaus L. Macponatp$.} July 12, 1940, 
The Hon. Grorar Burrers Jongs..| July 13, 1926 || The Hon. Ler1gnron G.McCarruy!| Mar. 4, 1941 


The Hon. Donatp SutHerianp...| July 13, 1926 || The Hon. JosepH T. THorson....| June 11, 1941 
The Hon. RaymMonp DucHARME The Hon. Witu1aM F. A. TurGEon‘| Oct. 8, 1941 
MEGRAND at Shave detc bite etree July 18, 1926 || The Hon. Louis SrmpHen Sr. ‘ 
The Hon. JoHN ALEXANDER WAU RENTS Woe to ee teh eee Dec. 10, 1941: 
REACDONATD OW. nes cuenta ene ae July 18, 1926 |} The Hon. Humpurey Mrrcwez3..| Dec. 15, 1941 
The Hon. HuGENE PAQUET........ Aug. 23, 1926 || The Rt. Hon. Winston S. 
The Hon. Lucien CANNON........ Sept. 25, 1926 CHURCHILL...... ERO ah teh a Dec. 29, 1941) 
The Hon. Wirnu1am D. Evuer...... Sept. 25, 1926 || The Hon. ALpHonsEe FourniER’...| Oct. 7, 1942 
The Hon. PeteER HEENAN......... Sept. 25, 1926 || The Hon. Ernest BrertrRanp’,....| Oct. 7, 1942) 
The Hon. James Layton Rauston3.| Oct. 8, 1926 || The Hon. Leo R. LaFurcus?..... Oct. 7, 1942] 


H.R.H. THe DuxKe or Winpsor...| Aug. 2, 1927 


1 As in the case of Privy Councillors of the United Kingdom, members of His Majesty’s Privy Counci| 
for Canada take rank inter se according to the dates of their being sworn in. 2 Ranks as the Primé 
Minister of Canada. 3 Ranks as a member of the Cabinet. 4 High Commissioner in United 
Kingdom. 5 Canadian Ambassador at Washington. 6 Canadian Minister at Buenos Aires. 4 

| 


THE SENATE 5l 


3 5.—Duration and Sessions of Dominion Parliaments, 1918-44 


Norr.—Similar information for the first to the twelfth Parliaments, covering the period from Con- 
ederation to 1917, will be found at p. 46 of the 1940 Year Book. 


Date of Election, 
Date of Date of Days of Writs Returnable, 
Opening Prorogation | Session| Dissolution, and Length 
of Parliament},? 


Cutler of 
Parliament 


Dec. 17, 19173 


7 
i rd | Sept. 1, 1919 | Nov. 10, 1919 | 71 Bebe tetas dee 


(| 5th | Feb. 14, 1921] June 4, 1921| 111 || 3¥~ 7m. 6d. 


Ist Mar. 8, 1922} June 28, 1922 113 Dec. 6, 19213 
[4th Parliament.......... 2nd Jan. 31, 1923 | June 30, 1923 151 Jan. 14, 19224 
" 3rd Feb. 28, 1924 | July 19, 1924 143 Sept. 5, 19255 
4th Feb. 5, 1925 | June 27, 1925 143 ObY +50, Les 20 is 


Oct. 29, 19253 


A Dee. 7, 19254 
16th Parliament........... 1st Jan. 7, 1926 | July 2, 1926] 1776 July sates 
‘ 6 m., 26 


rb 


1st Dec. 9, 1926} Apr. 14, 1927 737 Sept. 14, 19263 
2nd Jan. 26, 1928 | June 11, 1928 138 Nov. 2, 19264 


Rs Warwament;.. 2.0.4: 


3rd Feb. 7, 1929 | June 14, 1929 128 May 30, 19305 
4th Feb. 20, 1930 | May 30, 1930 100 SEY e) ates One 
ag 2nd Mar. 12, 1931 | Aug. 3, 1931 145 July 28, 19303 
7th Parliament.......... 3rd Feb. 4, 1932 | May 26, 1932 113 Aug. 18, 19304 
xt 4th Oct. 6, 1982 | May 27, 1933 1698 Aug. 15, 19355 
5th Jan. 25, 1934 | July 3, 1934 160 4y.,11m., 29 d. 
6th Jan. 17, 1935 | July 5, 1985 170 


1st Feb. 6, 1936 | June 23, 1936 139 

2nd Jan. 14, 1937 | Apr. 10, 1937 87 Oct. 14, 19353 
3rd Jan. 27, 19388 | July 1, 1938 156 Nov. 9, 19354 
4th Jan. 12, 1939 | June .3, 1939 143 Jan. 25, 19405 
5th Sept. 7, 1939 | Sept. 13, 1939 he 4y.,3m., 13d. 


| Ist Sept. 8, 1930 | Sept. 22, 1930 15 
| 6th Jan. 25, 1940} Jan. 25, 1940 1 


+g Ist May 16, 1940 | Nov. 5, 1940 859 |} Mar. 26, 19408 
ii 2nd Nov. 7, 1940.} Jan. 21, 1942 15610 || Apr. 17, 19404 
9th Parliament.......... 8rd Jan. 22, 1942 |) Jan. 27, 1948 16611 = 

i} 4th Jan. 28, 1943 | Jan. 26, 1944 12012 - 
: Sth | Jan. 27, 1944 = = 


_ 1The ordinary legal limit of duration for each Parliament is five years. 2 Duration of Parlia- 
nent in years, months and days. The life of a Parliament is counted from the date of return of election 
ts to the date of dissolution, both days inclusive. 3 Date of general election. 4 Writs 
{ e. 5 Dissolution of Parliament. 6 Including days (13) of adjournment from Mar. 3 
0 Mar. 15. 7 Not including days (54) of adjournment from Dec. 15 to Feb. 8. 8 Not including 
lays (65) of adjournment from Nov. 25 to Jan. 30. 9 Not including days (89) of adjournment from 
\ug. 8 to Nov. 4. 10 Not including days (280) of adjournment from Dec. 6, 1940, to Feb. 17, 1941; 
rom June 14, 1941, to Nov. 3, 1941; and from Nov. 14, 1941, to Jan. 21, 1942. 11 Not including days 
) of adjournment from Mar. 27, 1942, to Apr. 20, 1942; from Apr. 23, 1942, to Apr. 28, 1942; and from Aug. 1, 

2, to Jan. 27, 1943. 12 Not including days of adjournment from July 24, 1943, to Jan. 26, 1944. 


Subsection 3.—The Senate* 


_ From an original membership of 72 at Confederation the Senate, through the 
ddition of new provinces and the general growth of the Dominion, now has 96 
embers, the latest change in representation having been made in 1915. The 
rowth of representation in the Senate is traced at pp. 47-49 of the 1940 edition of 
e Year Book and is summarized, by provinces, in Table 6. 


* A senator’s sessional indemnity is $4,000. 
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ee are nO ee a ce Le elated RITE ee ee 


6.—Growth of Representation in the Senate, 1867-1944 

Province 1867 | 1870 | 1871 | 1873 | 1882 | 1887 | 1892 | 1903 | 1905 | 454) 

ONGALIO ae eR ees oie aie cio Gartner sls 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 

Quebeciyeen aac ay oe «ole  nreternt tb renerat 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 

Maritime Provinces; «. cjesicee «een 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 
INGE DCO keseiasikens cee ornare tees 12 12 12 10 10 10 10 10 10 10. 
New BaunswaGksate. or aan 12 12 12 10 10 10 10 10 10 10° 
Prince Edward Island............. ~ - - 4 4 4 4 4 4 4. 

Western) Provinces ©. .cac-6 <n ere - y) 5 5 6 8 9 11 15 24 
IManitobatee eo. cece e see mlenitote ee - 2 2 2 8 8 4 4 4 6 
British © olumbiaecs.4 wee eee - - 8 a 8 8 3 8 8 6 
SaskAtehOwall sic» witecaestiase eeee = = = = = } 9 9 j { 4 6. 
Mbentater eat. one cheek. ste - = = - = 4 Gi 
Totals. ene one eee 72 74 ret 77 78 80 81 83 87 96° 


7.—Representation in the Senate, by Provinces, as at Dee. 31, 1943 


Nore.—Names arranged in order of seniority, by provinces. | 


De ee eS SS ST SESE Sn LS ee | 
SSS SS eee ne ee ee er ae 


Name of Senator P.O. Address Name of Senator P.O. Address 
Prince Edward Island— Ontario—concluded | 
(4 senators—1 vacancy ) DONNEDUY Ord acee ee eee Pinkerton 
SINcLATR, JOHN E., P.C...... Emerald Warr GV, © aoet nen Pembroke 
MacpDONALD, JOHN oe P.C...| Cardigan Harpy, A. om P. Core ee Brockville 
OIMCGINTY RED Jctie core ee cele Mount Stewart Saharan! ‘Sir ae BG, aoroue 
= CGUIRE, WILLIAM H....... oronto | 
Seale Se senators) Pict LacassgE, GUSTAVE...........| Tecumseh | 
recede ae Berar Wrson, Carrine R.......... Ottawa | 
ae Oe Hipage a aca Halifax Murpock, JAMES, P.C....... Ottawa 
Mic eS) Sgt eee St "Peters SuTHERLAND, Donatzp, P.C..| Ingersoll 
OO eo ence Cao) ke oe : PALIN VA Oey soko Peterborough 
CANTLEY, THOMAS........... New Glasgow LAKEnei ORM? Otiawe 
QUINN CERALIX Pe neeine- see Bedford Marsratt, DUNCAN M...... Bovonts 
RosicHEAU, JOHN L. P...... Maxwellton Wavnen eA Parents 
nape Waursant Sains ae W fe sealant eS PATERSON, Nie Mine mete cient eee Fort William 
ASLEIIN NAN ps CORAL leroy": PUERCO VERS Dvurrus, JOSEPH JAMES...... Peterborough 
Roserrson, W. Mch........ Halifax Bue Web. Pc Eichonak 
Novy Brunswick-(10 senators)} = Davies, W. RUPERT..:...... Kingston 
BOUHOUEe Se COE ee ae Richibucto BENCH, JOSEPH. see tek St. Catharines 
MGDONAGDS JetA ation see Shediac CAMPBELT. Garo Jeers Toronto 
PiuACKAERANE Be cnc tee hee Sackville 
TURGEON, ONésIPHORE.......| Bathurst Manitoba—(6 senators—2 
ROBINAON: Cy Woe. tera. Moncton vacancies) 
Copper Ay Bee Cea ee Sackville Mortioyx 3:8 Pee ae aceinercmer Winnipeg 
Foster, W: B., P.C:.......- Saint John Mourns, Henry A......... Winnipeg 
Jones, GEORGE B., P.C...... Apohaqui Haig, JOHNI Lape epee Winnipeg 
Ligrer, ANTOINEJ........... Moncton BEAUvBIEN, tO Raa RS ay o> St. Jean-Baptiste 
Smirn, BENJAMIN F......... East Florenceville eon 
Ss ees 
Quebec— (24 cere ve) remarry renee Regina 
tia pes nth ord aNa el 2 OL Bag ctr é 
Pope RUres Ho vs 6b ca eee Cookshire ipbetebent sie Sa pa x dig ani mine: 3 
IBRAUBINNG ©. obi nt heen eee Montreal y pentane aN bdo wo org bs Rosetown 
Cuapais, Sir THomas, K.B..| Quebec Src aNaorclnl ee eek Racks 
Raymonp, DonatT........... Montreal JOHNSTON J F see beer. % Bladworth : 
PAS ENEERS: CoG wb Cre eae TASS SR ERATURE LN. 
ORAMUD Mcrae hire eee. uebec #5 
Sauvs, ArtHUR, P.C....... Outremont peat aca ra) Ontons 
Paquet, Kuaéne, P.C...... St. Romauld Harmer, WausaMJ......... Hair antas 
FLUGRSSEN GAs Koc dsc oeige Montreal ra a IT AN GE a Bed 9 
FAFARD, J. FERNAND........ L’Islet CM Ge eur. MARMUREAL Aono cin 
Howarp, ©. B........- 2. +s Sherbrooke BUCHANANGW nA nie eee Lethbridge 
rai hese ID Dotan one Monies Brae: Dae Bich River 
AVID; ATHANASHs: o0s0 <0 < ontrea Vigerere ee Se SS iA 2 z 
Sp PRET ES Otte Cores Montrent Brats; ARISTIDE..... ¢5.0.0 «2 sar Edmonton 
Husuwion, WittiAM JAmzs....| Westmount British Columbia— 
Fheie | | He Sal le aE Montreal (6 senators—1 vacancy) 
1EN, THomas (Speaker).....| Outremont Biwien OOH Viet 
Dv TremBiAy, PampHime R.| Montreal - Green me EF. + se ate seaiho Wiekenen 
Ontario—(24 senators—4 a CGras Pei (AGS Ea gl egk ORE 5 hy Victoria 
vacancies) MGR amvAv DS ClBil assed Vancouver 
Snr aD aaaceecrctee eee cee Winona BARRIS) J aW pO see atelae ce Vancouver 
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Subsection 4.—The House of Commons* 


_ In Section 37 of the original British North America Act of 1867 (30 Vict., c. 
), it was provided that ‘The House of Commons shall . . . . consist of one 
undred and eighty-one members, of whom eighty-two shall be elected for Ontario, 
xty-five for Quebec, nineteen for Nova Scotia, and fifteen for New Brunswick”. 
urther, under Section 51, it was enacted that after the completion of the Census 
1871 and of each subsequent decennial census, the representation of the four 
rovinces should be readjusted by such authority, in such manner, and from such 
me, as the Parliament of Canada provided, subject to and according to the 
lowing rules:— 
~ “(1) Quebec shall have the fixed number of Sixty-five Members; 


~ “(2) There shall be assigned to each of the other Provinces such a Number 
-- of Members as will bear the same Proportion to the Number of its Popula- 

tion (ascertained at such Census) as the Number Sixty-five bears to the 
Number of the Population of Quebec (so ascertained); 


“ (8) In the Computation of the Number of Members for a Province a fractional 

| Part not exceeding One Half of the whole Number requisite for entitling 

the Province to a Member shall be disregarded; but a fractional Part 

P eos One Half of that Number shall be equivalent to the whole 
umber; 


~ “(4) On any such Readjustment the Number of Members for a Province shall 

not be reduced unless the Proportion which the Number of the Population 
of the Province bore to the Number of the aggregate Population of 
Canada at the then last preceding Re-adjustment of the Number of 
Members for the Province is ascertained at the then latest Census to 
be diminished by One Twentieth Part or upwards; 

“(5) Such Readjustment shall not take effect until the Termination of the 
then existing Parliament.’ 


Zain, in Section 52, it was enacted that “the number of members of the House of 
ommons may be from time to time increased by the Parliament of Canada, pro- 
ded the proportionate representation of the Provinces prescribed by this Act 
not thereby disturbed”’. 


Later on, by the British North America Act of 1886 (49-50 Vict., c. 35), pro- 
sion was made in Section 1 that “the Parliament of Canada may from time to 
ne make provision for the representation in the Senate and House of Commons 
Canada, or in either of them, of any territories which for the time being form part 
the Dominion of Canada, but are not included in any province thereof”’. 


_ Again in 1915, an amendment to the British North America Act (5-6 Geo. V, 
45) was passed by the Imperial Parliament, providing that “notwithstanding - 
ything in the said Act, a province shall always be entitled to a number of members 
the House of Commons not less than the number of senators representing such 
dvince’’. 


Readjustments in Representation.—As set out in the above-mentioned 
wisions of the British North America Act, the first Dominion Parliament of 
37 consisted at its commencement of 181 members, 82 for Ontario, 65 for Quebec, 
for Nova Scotia and 15 for New Brunswick. To this number were added, under 
» Manitoba Act of 1870 (33 Vict., c. 3), 4 members to represent the newly created 
Wince of Manitoba; also, according to the agreement under which British 
lumbia entered Confederation (ratified by Imperial Order in Council of May 16, 
'1), 6 members were added to represent the new province, making a total of 191 
mbers at the end of the first Parliament of Canada. 


* The sessional indemnity of 2 member of the House of Commons is $4,000. 
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Arising out of the first census of the Dominion in 1871, a readjustment of repre= 
sentation took place in 1872 (c. 15 of 1872) increasing the representation of Ontario 
from 82 to 88, of Nova Scotia from 19 to 21, and of New Brunswick from 15 to 16 
members, the 9 additional members bringing the total number of representative | 
up to 200. To these were added in 1874, as a result of the agreement under which 
Prince Edward Island entered Confederation (ratified by Imperial Order in Council 
of June 26, 1873), 6 members representing that province—bringing the member- 


ship of the House of Commons to 206. 


Results of the second census, that of 1881, necessitated the passage of a new 
Representation Act (45 Vict., c. 3), increasing the representation of Ontario from 
88 to 92 and that of Manitoba from 4 to 5, thus bringing the membership of the 
House of Commons to 211 members. To these were added, under the provisions 
of 49 Vict., c. 24, passed in 1886, 4 members for the Northwest Territories (2 fo1 
the then provisional district of Assiniboia and 1 each for the then provisional districts 
of Alberta and Saskatchewan), bringing the total membership to 215. | 


The third census, of 1891, was followed by another readjustment of representa: 
tion, reducing the representation of Nova Scotia from 21 to 20, of New Brunswick 
from 16 to 14, of Prince Edward Island from 6 to 5, and increasing the representa, 
tion of Manitoba from 5 to 7, the representation of the other provinces remaining 
as before. The net result was a reduction in the number of members of the Houst 


from 215 to 213. . | 


The fourth census, of 1901, resulted in a readjustment in 1903, reducing thy 
representation of Ontario from 92 to 86, of Nova Scotia from 20 to 18, of Ney 
Brunswick from 14 to 13, of Prince Edward Island from 5 to 4. On the other hand 
the representation of Manitoba was increased from 7 to 10, of British Columbi) 
from 6 to 7, of the Northwest Territories from 4 to 10. By ec. 37 of the Statute 
of 1902, a member was added for the Yukon Territory, so that the net effect of th, 
changes was to keep the membership at 214 in the early years of the present century 
The extremely rapid growth of the Northwest Territories, however, led to thei 
division and the admission to Confederation in 1905 of the Provinces of Alberta an 
Saskatchewan. In the Acts admitting them—the Alberta Act (4-5 Edw. VI 
c. 3) and the Saskatchewan Act (4-5 Edw. VII, c. 42)—it was provided that thei 
representation should be readjusted on the basis of the results of the Quinquennié 
Census of 1906. The Representation Act of 1907, implementing this pledge, ir 
creased the representation of Saskatchewan from 6 to 10 and of Alberta from 4 to 
members, thus raising the total membership of the House of Commons to 221. 


The Census of 1911, with its very large but very unevenly distributed increas 
of population, led to considerable changes in representation, enacted by the Repr 
sentation Act of 1914. The representation of Ontario was reduced from 86 to 8 
of Nova Scotia from 18 to 16, of New Brunswick from 13 to 11, of Prince Edwar 
Island from 4 to 3. On the other hand, the representation of Manitoba was raise 
from 10 to 15, of Saskatchewan from 10 to 16, of Alberta from 7 to 12 and of Britis 
Columbia from 7 to 13. The net result was an increase of 13 members in the tot; 
membership of the House of Commons, bringing the figure to 234: Howeve 
in the following session the amendment to the British North America Act, alread 
referred to, resulted in the retention by Prince Edward Island of her fourth membi 
(since she had 4 senators). (See also 5 Geo. V, ec. 19.) The total membershi 
therefore, of the House of Commons in the thirteenth and fourteenth Parliamen’ 
(elected in 1917 and 1921, respectively) was 235. 
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_ As a result of the smaller increase of population shown by the Census of 1921, 
e changes in representation were less far-reaching. Nova Scotia lost 2 members 
the West gained 12, 2 of these being added to Manitoba, 5 to Saskatchewan, 
to Alberta and 1 to British Columbia. The representation of the remaining four 
Winces was unchanged. Prince Edward Island retained its 4 members because 
the provisions of the amendment of 1915 to the B.N.A. Act of 1915, to the effect 
| t the members of the House of Commons returned by a province shall never be 
wer than its senators. Ontario, again, retained its 82 members because (under Sub- 
section 4 of Section 51 of the British North America Act) the proportion which its 
dpulation bore to the aggregate population of the Dominion had not declined by 
te-twentieth. Further, by the Quebec Boundaries Extension Act of 1912, it had 
sen stipulated that the population of the added area (Ungava) should not be in- 
uded for the purpose of determining the unit of representation, so that the 1921 
Ipulation of Quebec, within its 1911 boundaries, viz., 2,358,412, divided by the 
sed number of 65 seats for that province, became the new unit of representation, 
},283. 
_ The population of Quebec in 1931, exclusive of the population (2,177) of the 
rritory added to Quebec by the Boundaries Extension Act of 1912, was 2,872,078, 
hich, divided by 65, gave a unit of representation of 44,186. The populations of 
e Provinces of Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Ontario and 
Mitobs each showed a decrease in the rate of growth as compared with the rate 
r Canada as a whole, but because that decrease in Ontario and Manitoba was less 
an one-twentieth the representation of these two provinces remained the same as 
‘1931. The proportion for each of the other provinces diminished by more than 
te-twentieth and as a consequence Nova Scotia lost 2 members. The representa- 
m of Prince Edward Island and of New Brunswick on a strict basis of population 
yuld have been reduced by 2 members each but, because of the provision that 
embers of the House of Commons returned by a province shall never be fewer than 
| senators, the representation. of the former province remained unchanged at 4 
dthat of the latter was reduced from 11 to 10. The representation of Saskatchewan 
mained at 21, while Alberta gained 1 member and British Columbia 2. 
_ A table showing, the representation of the Provinces and Territories of Canada 
the House of Commons, as determined by the Censuses of 1911, 1921 and 1931 
Riven at p. 76 of the 1934-35 Year Book. . 


_ The number of representatives of each province elected at each of the nineteen 
aeral elections since Confederation is given in Table 8. 


-Representation in the House of Commons as at Dominion General Elections 
1867-1940 


— EEE 


1925 
° 1874 1887 | 1896 1908 | 1917 
Province 1867 | 1872 1882 1891 | 1900 1904 1911 | 1921 Hae 1940 


ee oe 82 88 88 92 92 92 86 86 82 82 82 
es. 65 65 65 65 65 65 65 65 65 65 65 
ea 19 21 21 21 21 20 18 18 16 14 12 
mronswick............... 15 16 16 16 16 14 13 13 11 11 10 
BEES ea = 4 4 5 5 ” 10 10 15 17 17 
ish Columbia............. - 6 6 6 6 6 7 ij 13 14 16 
’e Edward Island......... - - 6 6 6 5 4 4 4 4 4 
Mee er ~ - - - 4 4 10 10 16 21 yi 
et, - - - ~ 7 12 16 17 
i al a - es = = = ae 1 1 1 1 1 
oe 181 | 200 | 206] 211 | 215] 213 | 214] 221] 235 | 245 | 245 
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Redistribution for 1941 Postponed.—For the first time since Confederation, 
the redistribution of parliamentary constituencies, required by the B.N.A. Act 
after each decennial census, has been postponed. A resolution to that effect was 
presented to Parliament and forwarded to London in the form of an address to 
His Majesty the King. His Majesty caused a Bill to be laid before the Parliament 
of the United Kingdom for the enactment of the provisions of the resolution; this 
was duly passed through all stages by July 22, 1943. The Bill provides that “not- 
withstanding anything in the British North America Acts, 1867 to 1940, it shall 
not be necessary that the representation of the provinces in the House of Commons 
be readjusted, in consequence of the completion of the decennial census taken ir 
the year One Thousand Nine Hundred and Forty-One, until the first session of the 
Parliament of Canada commencing after the cessation of hostilities between Canade 
and the German Reich, the Kingdom of Italy and the Empire of Japan’. 


9.—Electoral Districts, Voters on List and Votes Polled, Names and Addresses 0) 
Members of the House of Commons, as Elected at the Nineteenth General Election 
Mar. 26,°1940. | 


Nore.—This information, except the populations of constituencies and party affiliations, has bee 
supplied by the Chief Electoral Officer, Ottawa, who publishes an official report giving the total vote cas 
for each candidate. This information is also published in pamphlet form and is available on application t. 


the Chief Electoral Officer. Party affiliations are as shown in the Canadian Parliamentary Guide (ut. 
official). Population figures are those for the latest census, as shown in Chapter IV. | 


Province Voters Party | 
and poe on a* oe a Hee Name of Member | P.O. Address | Affili- | 
Electoral District el ule gr Soy ation 
No. No. No. No. 
P.E. Island— 
(4 members) 
TCINGE eek ease 19,147 | 11,461 971901 4,007 GRANT, CaiVer vin sie Montague....... Lib. 
Princes cet ces ae 31,500 | 19,481 | 14,618 co seen fae Jones elie Ontie Per 
f} 10,411 |Doueras, J. L...... arlottetown..| Lib. 
Queens........+++++. 37,391 | 24,397 39,1969 10,511 |Macmiiuan, Hon. C.|Montreal, Que. Lib. | 
Nova Scotia— 

(12 members) f 
Antigonish- i; 

Guysborough..... 25,516 | 16,128 | 11,946 | 7,281 | Kirk, Ji, AL aes et Antigonish......| Lib. / 
Cape Breton North- 

WiGtOclan seca f 31,615 | 19,252 | 13,651 6,326 |MacLuan, M....... Sydney Mines. .|Lib. | 
Cape Breton South..| 65,198 | 42,045 | 32,819 Tt 582 (Grits? On cers ac New Aberdeen..|C.C.F 
Colchester-Hants...| 44,444 | 30,147 | 22,514 | 12,328 Purpy,G.T nw sir \Trureg eee Lib. 
@umiberland ae... 36,366 | 23,807 | 17,697 | 8,073 |Buacx, PAC Seer Amherst... .:.. Cons. 
Digby-Annapolis- ; 

Ging Siete le aye 50,859 | 35,359 | 24,776 | 15,094 ey to Ee _. /Ottawa, Ont....| Lib. 

1: 22,089 ACDONALD, W.C... es : 
IRENE Ne | Ga gaa cmseuns 100,204 | 68,422 89,02025{ 19/398 |Isnor, G.B........ inilitax se). sat Lib. 
Inverness-Richmond| 35,768 | 21,609 | 16,293 9,123 |McGarry, M. E....|Margaree Forks | Lib. | 
[PiClOUmeeee eee 39,018 | 25,309 | 19,059 | 9,983 McCouu.ocn, H. B..|New Glasgow...| Lib. 
Queens-Lunenburg....| 42,286 | 28,079 18,094 | 10,616 |Kinury, J.J........ Lunenburg....,. Lib. 
Shelburne- Yarmouth- 

Clarceawee a a..£ 41,572 | 25,833 | 17,559 | 10,851 | Porrizr, Veelierene Yarmouth......|Lib. 4 

New Brunswick— ° 

(10 members) 

Charlottossdnmanc. 21,337 | 14,809 | 10,574 GAN) |B opie JB) Mn eo wack St. Stephen..... Lib. | 
Gloucester: oi cian! 41,914 | 23,052 | 16,081 | 10,451 |VeNior, C.J........ Bathurst....... Lib... By 
Resale et aes Mh eS 3 23,478 | 13,594 8,707 5,582 |Leaer, A. D-...... Grandigue......|Lib 
Northumberland....| 34,124 | 19,575 | 13,100 | 5,149 OBRinN JigLiee phe South Nelson...|Cons. | 
Restigouche- 

Madawaska....... 54,386 | 28,730 | 17,623 | 12,164 |MicHavp, Hon. J. E.|Ottawa, Ont. Lib. 
Royalacdaone teres 31,026 | 20,786 | 15,324 | 8,017 |Brooxs, A. a ack SusseXin eee sss Cons. | 
St. John-Albert..... 69,292 | 46,653 | 30,563 | 15,110 | Hazen, D. K.......]/Saint John......|Cons. } 
Victoria-Carleton...| 35,703 | 21,269 | 15,423 7,974 |Hatrretp, H. H....|Hartland....... Cons. | 
Westmorland....... 57,506 | 36,631 | 26,916 | 16,431 Emmerson, H. R...|Dorchester..... Lib 
York-Sunbury...... 39,453 | 26,887 | 20,423 | 10,352 | Hanson, Hon. R.B.|Fredericton..... Cons. | 

1 For successful candidate. 2 Revised since the publication of the 1942 Year Book in accordal 


with the final report of the Chief Electoral Officer. $ Bach voter could vote for two members. | 


| 
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Electoral Districts, Voters on List and Votes Polled, Names and Addresses of 
_ Members of the House of Commons, as Elected at the Nineteenth General Election, 
‘Mar. 26, 1940—continued. 


Popu- Voters Votes | Votes Party 


t ee = va ne 
™ an : on ame of Member .O. Address A ffili- 
lectoral District | ton | ist | Polled | Polled! ation 


No. No. No. No. 
(65 members) 
genteuil.......... 19,379 | 12,495 | 9,461 | 5,629 |McGrsson, J. W....|Lachute Mills...| Lib. 


«ae 51,614 | 26,113 | 15,735 | 12,482 |Lacrorx, E......... (LAGI OLX 44 as wink Lib. 

{Ae a Oe 42,104 | 22,593 | 14,901 | 11,244 |Raymonp, M....... Montreal....... Lib. 
mechasse......... 27,4801 14.608} 9;023:} 6,585 |Picarp, L..P....... Quebec... i. .cnk Lib. 

f faskinongé....... 35,545 | 20,858 | 13,561 | 10,119 |Furron, J.E....... Louiseville......|Lib. 
OMaventure........ 36,184 | 20,451 | 15,287 | 9,446 |Porrier, J. A....... Bonaventure....|Lib. 
rome-Missisquoi...| 32,069 | 20,058 | 11,0832) 8,302 |Hauué, M.......... Sweetsburg..... Lib. 
hambly-Rouville..| 39,648 | 25,850 | 18,547 | 11,964 |Duputs, V.......... Longueuil....... Lib. 
hamplai 37,526 | 20,942 | 14,838.| 9,546 |Brunetiz, H. E....|Cap de la Lib. 

Vv Madeleine. 

19,543 | 12,616 | 9,402 |AurHimR, H........ NINOS ccc keen Lib. 
29,779 | 20,472 | 14,336 era Hon. |Montreal....... Lib. 
3 
14699 Nig S875: GOs 1 tor SLACK, SORE aa. ts: AMIDE Y 5.5 sacs: Lib. 
31,895 | 22,559 8,693 |Dusuco, J. HE. A.....|Chicoutimi..... Lib. 
' 18,202 | 9,695 | 8,012 |Buancuerrs, J. A...|Chartierville. ..| Lib. 
lOrehester......... 27,156 | 13,892 | 10,370 | 5,573 |TRemexay, L. D....|St. Malachie....|Lib. 
‘rummond- 
‘Arthabaska.......| 53,338 | 34,192 | 23,174 | 12,145 |Cuoutier, A........ Drummondville} Lib. 
. ae AT MG 26; 626 Wel al19 s) .ShStl: | ECON i). Divito cir. GRSDO a aes: Ind.-Cons. 
| 49,196 | 28,062 | 22,444 | 11,253 |FourNteR, Hon. Piast, ae ae hae Lib. 
liette-L’ Assomp- ALPHONSE 
‘tion-Montcalm....| 56,363 | 33,233 | 17,733 | 14,112 |FerLanp, C.E..... Joliette.........|Lib. 
lamouraska........ 30,852 | 16,257 | 9,154 | 6,965 |Lizormz, L. P....... JE eee Lib. 
h oup. 
| 36,953 | 19,785 | 14,828 | 8,797 |LatonpE, M........ Mont Laurier. ..| Lib. 
ake St. John- 
a Bie a we 50,253 | 26,840 | 21,502 | 10,057 |Syivesrre, A....... Roberval....... Lib. 
aval-T wo 
‘Mountains........ 26,224 | 15,156 | 11,057 | 6,378 |Lacomsr, J. R. L...|Ste. Scholasti- |Ind.-Lib. 
que. 
ae 28,548 | 15,915 | 13,244 | 8,885 |Bourazr, M........ Lauzon... h0: Lib. 
Otbiniére.......... 38,546 | 21,748 | 13,703 | 8,983 |Lapornrs, H........ Quebec......... Lib. 
atapedia-Matane..| 39,977 | 22,291 | 15,874 | 9,956 |Lapornrs, A.J...... Price tou ee Lib. 
égantic-Frontenac.| 44,440 | 23,691 | 16,885 | 10,477 |Laronraing, J...... Thetford Mines.|Lib. 
leeaeny-L'Tslet 30,869 | 17,294 | 10,308 | 6,890 |Lartamor,J.L.K..|Montmagny....|Lib. 
icolet-Yamaska...| 39,219 | 21,429 | 15,076 | 7,445 |Dusois, L.......... Gene ly: Ind.-Lib. 
|e icolet. 
| o 43,045 | 50,211 | 30,558 | 13,206 |McDonatp, W.R...|/Chapeau........| Lib. 
| J 37,833 | 21,152 | 14,988 | 10,033 |GaurHieR, P....... Deschambault..|Lib. 
webec East........ 50,770 | 38,222 | 30,611 | 17,914 |Larornrz, Rt. Hon.} 

S, EIRNEST!.......... Ottawa, Ont....| Lib. 
uebec South....... 38,973 | 28,050 | 20,023 | 15,196 |Powrr, Hon. C. G..|Ottawa, Ont... .|Lib. 
uebee West and 
ta a 45,460 | 26,580 | 20,565 | 12,010 |Parenr, C......... Quebec.....:... Lib. 
uebec- 

‘Montmorency.....| 39,689 | 24,226 | 18,284 | 12,850 |LaCrorx, W........ ALEC) oes AS Seite Lib. 

lichelieu-Verchérés.| 35,901 | 21,234 | 14,323 | 11,330 |Carpin, Hon. 

j Pe dy Punks DE se SOROL...25 « tas oH. Lib. 
iehmond-Wolfe....| 36,568 | 20,636 | 12,961 | 8,554 |Muuins, J. P...... Bromptonville. .| Lib. 
Mesky........... 40,208 | 24,487 | 15,823 | 9,766 |p’Ansou, J. E.S. E.|Rimouski...... Lib. 

.. Hyacinthe- 

| ere 42,820 | 28,185 | 15,970 | 13,220 |Fonrarne, T. A.....|St. Hyacinthe. .|Lib. 

|. Johns-Iberville- 

eeerville ere: 32,259 | 20,584 | 16,206 | 7,439 |Rutaume, M.......|/St.Jean........ Lib. 

|. Maurice-Lafléche| 45,017 | 27,081 | 19,466 | 9,440 |Crirp, J.A......... Grand’Meére....|Lib. 
ae 98,262 | 18,417 | 11,588 | 7,831 |Lecuerc, J. H.......]|Granby........ Lib. 
verbrooke......... 37,386 | 26,773 | 18,931 | 11,602 |Gincuss, M........ Sherbrooke.....|Lib. 
ametead........... 25,118 | 15,826 | 10,048 | 5,112 |Davipson, R. G.5,,.|North Hatley. .|Lib. 
smiscouata. . a ae 42,679 | 22,966 | 13,349 ' 9,615 'Pouxior, J. F....2.. Riviére-du-Loup! Lib. 

1 For successful candidate. 2 Revised since the publication of the 1942 Year Book in accordance 
h the final report of the Chief Electoral Officer. 3 Hon. Mr. Casgrain having accepted an office of 

ent under the Crown, his seat became vacant Dec. 15, 1941, and Mr. Frederic Dorion (Ind.) was 

ted Nov. 30, 1942. 4 Rt. Hon. Mr. Lapointe died Nov. 26, 1941, and Hon. Louis 8. St. Laurent 
was elected Feb. 9, 1942. 5 Mr. Davidson was unseated June 30, 1942, and Mr. Armand Choquette 


P.) was elected Aug. 9, 1943. 
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9.—Electoral Districts, Voters on List and Votes Polled, Names and Addresses | 
Members of the House of Commons, as Elected at the Nineteenth General Electio! 


Mar. 26, 1940—continued. 


gia oes Popu- REIEEE 
Electoral District lation List 
No. No. 
Quebec—concluded 
Terrebonne. «o.. «<. 39,021 | 24,382 
Three Rivers....... 44,656 | 28,787 
Vaudreuil-Soulanges.| 21,114 | 12,707 
Wario lta ery telctcrstc lee 275107 110.445 
Montreal Island— 
@arbiermee rss tac. 61,280 | 40,655 
Hochelaga...4s/.... 78,825 | 48,809 
Jacques-Cartier....| 88,906 | 27,078 
WEAUIEIOL, fezciiee en 68,784 | 45,757 
Maisonneuve- \ 

Rosemont....... 66,271 | 38,877 

OLClort 242 eee 67,113 | 39,447 
Mount Royal...... 65,056 | 53,832 
@Outremont: -...... 43,727 | 33,999 
SUA ete 39,556 | 21,844 
St. Antoine- 

Westmount...... 50,009 | 38,570 
Dt. IOCHis\ss-eaee 83,061 | 49,793 
PP UPeeniIny stceme ee 77,244 | 46, 236 
Nt almost oer 87,014 1 64,823 
St. Lawrence- | 

St..Georze:...2as 40,213 ; 29,416 
Sty Many ass eee 77,472 | 49,874 
Werdunth vide ee 63,144 | 40,555 

Ontario— : 
(82 members) 
Algoma East....... 27,925 |.15,250 
Algoma West....... 35,618 | 22,454 
STAN Geet ais )s eee 21,202 | 12,$80 
Brantford City... 32,274 | 21,607 

TUCO nee cttw 29,842 | 19,359 
Warléton®i te 31,305 | 20,716 
@ochrane, sess 58,790 | 44,559 
Dufferin-Simcoe. 30,008 | 19,338 
Durham’... 25,782 | 17,095 
loin tt eae ee 43,436 | 30,216 
Hssex Waste. ess a) 62,956 | 30,220 
Essex South......... 31,970 | 20,048 
Essex West.......... 64,112 | 45,620 
Fort William........ 84,656 | 20,809 
Frontenac- 

Addington........ 26,455 | 17,022 
Glengarry.:/2)£)..... 18,666 | 11,299 
Grenville-Dundas...} 32,425 | 22,320 
Grey-Bruce......... 35,736 | 23,385 
Grey North........ 34,407 | 23,419 
Haldimand......... 21,428 | 13,977 
ETaltoneapete ss dot 26,558 | 18,375 
Hamilton East...... 72,498 | 43,705 
Hamilton West..... 50,578 | 36,014 
Hastings- 

Peterborough..... 27,160 | 17,0338 
Hastings South..... 39,327 | 25,348 
Huron North... .... 26,095 | 17,501 
Huron-Perth? =... 22,661 | 14,742 
Kenora-Rainy River] 39,834 | 27,254 
EON bo ecets “ct, sce ae 50,994 | 32,703 
Kingston City...... 26,180 | 19,381 
Lambton-Kent...... 33,707 | 21,760 


1 For successful candidate. 
elected Aug. 9, 1943. 
Nov. 30, 1942. 

1942, 
the Chief Electoral Officer. 
elected Aug. 19, 1940. 

elected by acclamation, Aug. 12, 1940. 


Votes 
Polled 


No. 
17, 55d 


18, 827 
9,159 


10,829 
21,261 


32,155 
16,001 


26, 158 


24,590 
24,220 
30.610 
22,568 
16,530 


24, 286 
30,175 
31,282 
35,587 


18,544 
30,289 
28,033 


10,3875 
16,580 


25,326 


10,735 
18, 857 
11,902 
9,137 
19, 242 
22,759 
17,291 


14,994. 


Votes 
Polled! 


No. 
7,839 


9,860 
4,381 


7,260 
18,191 
16, 849 
11,755 
21,069 


17,442 


19,134 |J 


19,858 
14,511 
12, 687 


14,879 
18, 948 
17,531 
27,219 


11,553 
23,185 
8,372 


5,565 
8, 632 
4,657 
8,013 
7,420 
7,736 
16,785 
6,527 


6,743 
11,867 
9,811 
7,624 
14,133 


8,504 


6,154 
4,578 
7,225 
6,389 
7,538 
5,515 
7,788 
14,053 
13,965 


5.471 
9,001 
5,937 
5,622 
10,595 
11,629 
9,609 


8,834 


Name of Member 


Riva Ripe eee 


ee 6 ee eas 6 608 


MARIER, Hiss: de. eo 


HEALY T SP leer he 


ABBOTT, DS@e eee. 
DENIS, AG eee oer 
Bonnier, J. A...... 
DurRocHER, E...... 


CEraxton, Bones 
DersLAuRIERS, H4... 
Cort, P. E 


HAR OUELARMLEe eae 
Nixon, G. E...... 
Woop Gist eee oe 
Macponatp, W. R.. 
Tomuinson, W. R... 
Hynpmavn, A. Bé.... 
Braperte, J. A..... 
Rowe, Hon. W. E.. 


er eC er 


AYLESWoRTH, W. R. 
MacDiarmip, W.B.. 
CassELMAN, A.C.. 
HARRIS Wale. ok 
“DREVORD:. iWeb oon 
Senn, M.C 
CLEAVER, Ele ence 
FOSS ot SN es) 
Gipson, Hon, 
C.W.G 


eee eee eee 


ec 


Warn, Gases 
Stoxss, G. H....... 
Carpirr; L. E...... 
Gotpine, W. H..... 
McKinnon, H. B... 
Dersmonp, C. E 
Rogers, Hon. 

INGE eee eee, sie aes 
MacKenzizr, H.A.. 


CONSTITUTION AND GOVERNMENT 


Party 
A ffili- 
ation | 


P.O. Address 


Ste. Thérése de|Ind.-Lik 


Blainville. 
Three Rivers... |Lib. 


Vaudreuil Lib. 
Village. 
Maniwaki...... Lib. 
Montreal: cmaces Lib. 
Montreal....... Lib. 
Pointe Claire...| Lib. 
Ottawa, Ont....|Lib. 
Montreal....... Lib. 


Montreal....... A 
Montreal West. .| Lib. 


Montreal....... Lib. 
Montreal....... Lib 

Westmount..... Lib. 
Montreale...cner Lib. 
Montreal....... Lib. 
Montreal....... Lib. 
Montreal....... Lib. 
Montreal....... Lib. 
Verdtune...5- Lib 


Mindemoya.....|Lib. 


.. {Sault Ste. Marie] Lib. 


Cainsville...... Lib. . 4} 
Brantford. see Lib. \4) 
Port Elgin...... Lib. ij 
Carpi eee Cons. | 
Cochrane....... Lib... 
Newton Cons. 
Robinson. 
Newcastle...... Lib. 
Sparta cee Libs: ¥ 
Windsor ever: Lib. 4 
IL arrow sees Lib. . 4] 
Otiawa.caeere Lib. . jj] 
Fort William...)/Lib. | 
Kingstonerin see Cons. || 
Maxville*s. 2.14) be 
‘Prescott... ccs Cons 
Markdale....... Lib 
Owen Sound....|Lib. 
Caledonia. ..... Cons 
Burlington...... Lib 
Hamilton....... Lib. | 
Ottawa, Lib. 
/ 
Madoess.8 ccm Cons 
Belleville....... Cons. © 
Brussels.......- Cons. © 
Seaforth #32 Lib. (4 
Kenora: tase Lib. J 
Ridgetown..... Cons 
Kaingstona.vscs. Lib 
Watfords.criee Lib.-Pi 


2 Mr. Bercovitch died Dec. 26, 1942, and Mr. Fred Rose (L.P.) ¥ 
8 Mr. Vien resigned Oct. 5, 1942, and Hon. Léo R. LaF léche (L) was elec! 
4 Mr. Deslauriers died May 28, 1941, and Dr. G. Fauteux (L) was elected Feb. 
5 Revised since the publication of the 1942 Year Book in accordance with the final report 
6 Dr. Hyndman died Apr. 9, 1940, and Mr. G. R. Boucher (C) v 
7 Hon. Mr. Rogers died June 10, 1940, and Hon. A. L. Macdonald (L) w 


| 


| 
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—Electoral Districts, Voters on List and Votes Polled, Names and Addresses of 
_ Members of the House of Commons, as Elected at the N ineteenth General Election, 
” Mar. 26, 1940—continued. 


Province Voters Party 
| ki and ee on ren Mh aseh Name of Member | P.O. Address | Affili- 
Electoral District List ation 
No. No. No. No. 

mtario—concluded 
‘Lambton West...... 33,580 | 22,041 | 16,674 | 8,671 |Gray, R.W........ PAINIS tees Lib. 
tS hl 82,856 | 21,854 | 16,079 8,821 |Sopmr, B.H........ Smiths Falls Lib. 
| Se 35,157 | 23,479 | 18,637 | 10,322 |FuLrorp, G. T..... Brockville...... Lib. 

| os 54,199 | 37,685 | 28,955 | 13,331 |Lockuarr, N J.M..!St. Catharinos. .|Cons 
Meegon. J... 6... tke 59,821 | 43,951 | 32,388 | 15,824 |Jounsron, J.A..... London. 0ee23, Lib 
Middlesex East..... 34,788 | 23,608 | 16,389 8,444 |Ross, D.G......... London......... Lib. 
Middlesex West..... 23,632 | 15,151 | 9,953 | 6,024 |McCussm, R.......|Strathroy...... Lib. 
Muskoka-Ontario....| 35,513 | 23,414 | 15,197 | 8,098 |FurRniss, S.J....... Brechine -4.. oi. Lib.-Prog. 
MeaSING.....:..... 88,597 | 64,005 | 38,632 | 26,916 |Hurrusisz, J. R....|Sudbery........ Lib. 
| 81,359 | 22,459 | 15,272 9,230 |Tayuor, W. H...... Scotland....... Lib. 
Northumberland....} 30,727 | 19,973 | 15,555 | 8,194 |Frasmr, W.A...... eerenwon. gers Lib. 
| 45,139 | 29,353 | 20,320 | 12,176 |Moorn, W. H....... Dunbarton..... Lib. 
Ottawa East........ 51,667 | 37,357 | 29,363 | 12,373 |Prnarp, J. A....... Ottdwaiecs. aoe Lib. 
Ottawa West........ 78,656 | 61,322 | 47,751 | 27,460 |McIurarru, G.J..../Ottawa......... Lib. 

| oh re 47,825 | 32,710 | 19,397 | 10,975 |Renniz, A.S...... Tillsonburg..... Lib 
Parry Sound........ 26,198 | 15,798 | 10,877 | 5,850 |Stacu7, A.G...... Toronto... 4... Lib. 
| 28,156 | 20,221 | 16,234 | 8,486 |Graypon,G....... Brampton...... Cons 

| Oe 47,816 | 30,966 | 21,531 | 12,926 |SanpERson, F. G.../St. Marys...... Lib. 
ee porouch gests 37,042 | 25,189 | 19,311 | 9,683 |Fraser, G. K...... Peterborough.. .|Cons 
Port Arthur .| 34,807 | 26,290 | 18,947 | 10,827 |Hown, Hen. C. D..|Ottawa......... Lib 
MrOLbs.:......... 24,596 | 14,146 | 10,350 | 6,431 |Brerrranp, E. O....|L’Original...... Lib. 
Prince Edward- 

MeennOX............ 28,697 | 18,329 | 12,568 | 6,574 |Tusrin, G.J....... Napanee........ Cons 
Renfrew North..... 27,230 | 16,420 | 11,523 | 6,199 |Warren, R.M..... Eganville....... Lib 
‘Renfrew South...... 26,986 | 16,572 | 11,537 | 6,228 |McCann, J.J.......|Renfrew........ Lib. 
| Raia 26,899 | 15,079 | .9,102 | 6,045 |Gouxmr, A.......... iBourgeties yo. Lib. 
Simcoe i 36,572 | 21,709 | 15,592 | 8,470 |McLman, G.A...... Orilianweenes oe. Lib. 
Simcoe North...... 29,224 | 19,922 | 13,192 | 7,096 |McCuaia, D.F.....|Barrie.......... Lib. 
Brarmont........... 32,524.) 23,103 | 16,557 | 10,197 |Cuevrinr, L....... Cornwall....... Lib. 
Timiskaming....... 37,594 | 32,545 | 22,440 | 10,455 |Lirrnun, W.......... Kirkland Lake. |Lib. 
Wari... .......0.. 31,841 | 21,766 | 16,002 | 8,499 |McNrvin, B....... Omemee....... Lib. 
Waterloo North..... 53,777 | 36,661 | 22,712 | 14,172 |EuLer, Hon. W. D.2]Waterloo....... Lib 
Waterloo South..... 36,075 | 24,639 | 16,086 | 7,432 |Homurn, K. K..... Preston's) Cons 
| ot 82,731 | 52,356 : 36,977 | 19,132 |Damups, A. B.3....|Fonthill........ Lib 
Nellington ety .| 25,063 | 16,259 | 10,052 | 5,748 |Buarr, J. K......... IATURUT ote Lib. 

ellington South....} 35,856 | 23,642 :| 17,427 | 8,115 Guapstonn, R. W...|Guelph......... Lib 
Ventworth.......... 66,943 | 45,419 | 31,110 | 15,714 |Corman, E. H......|Hamilton Lib. 
wee toast.......... 70,752 | 51,544 | 34,422 | 16,741 McGrecor, R. H...|Toronto........ Cons 
York North........ 38,765 | 29,117 | 19,644 | 10,653 |Murocx, Hon. W.P.|Ottawa......... Lib. 
Work South......... 60,350 | 49,012 | 33,873 | 15,346 |CockerRam, A4...... ae Hill Cons 
| illage. 

York West.......... 55,881 | 39,995 ; 28,968 | 12,788 |Apamson, A. R.....|Port Credit..... Cons 
ity of Toronto— 

Broadview....... 57,523 | 38,653 | 25,261 | 14,474 |Cuurcau, T.L...... AOTONtO' se are ae Cons 

@anforth......... 41,824 | 29,243 | 21,000 | 11,847 |Harnris, J. H....... orontG... 60. Cons 

Davenport........ 57,039 | 40,119 | 26,310 | 14,890 |MacNicon, J. R.....|/Toronto........ ons. 

@eelinton.......... 54,859 | 48,399 | 34,368 | 17,166 |Hosuirzety, F. G...|Toronto........ Lib. 

Greenwood....... 57,296 | 37,302 | 25,775 | 14,710 |Massry, D......... Moronto sna Cons 
| High Park........ 52,971 | 37,165 | 26,386 | 18,266 |ANDERson, A.J....|Toronto........ Cons 
eerkdale......... 51,398 | 37,485 | 26,372 | 13,605 |Bruce, Hon.H.A..|Toronto........ Cons 
| Rosedale......... 53,081 | 36,072 | 24,232 | 12,519 |Jackman, H. R...../Toronto........ Cons 
, St. Paul’s......... 62,283 | 49,279 | 30,898 | 15,591 |Ross, D.G........ TGronte <3... ons. 

Mpadina........... 82,127 | 56,944 | 38,259 | 20,506 |Facror, S........... oronto sees... «5 Lib. 

Menity........... 60,806 | 39,113 | 28,062 | 14,901 |Rozsuck, A. W..... POtOntO che tu oc Lib. 
anitoba— 

_ (17 members) 
srandon aa 38,098 | 23,061 | 17,798 | 8,908 |Marruews, J. E....|/Brandon........ Lib. 
Yhurchill........... 33,909 |-18,362 | 13,485 | 8,276 |Crerar, Hon. T. A.|Ottawa, Ont... .|Lib. 
MeeObin............ 40,597 | 22,554 | 17,218 | 5,953 |Warp, Wet Dauphin Lib. 

Sa 30,595 | 15,747 | 9,560 | 5,221 |Winxuer, H. W..... Morden Lib. 
facdonald.......... 36,127 | 20,283 | 14,977 | 7,728 |Werr, W.G........ Cerpman >: id. a0 Lib.-Prog 
farquette.......... 38,105 | 21,112 | 16,993 | 7,027 |Gumn, Hon. J. A....}Russell......... Lib. 

Iepawa........... 29,449 | 17,4388 | 13,921 | 6,724 |MacKenzm, F. D... Neepawa....... Lib. 
| e la Prairie...| 27,610 | 15,749 | 12,413 | 7,442 |Leapmr, H......... Reriee la Lib. 

rairie 
frovencher......... 36,299 |. 18,117 | 12,348 ' 3,768 lJurras, R.......... Letellier Lib. 
_1 For successful candidate. 2 Hon. Mr. Euler was appointed to the Senate, May 9, 1940, and Mr. 
. Breithaupt (L) was elected Aug. 19, 1940. 3 Mr. Damude died Sept. 15, 1941, and Hon, H 
phrey Mitchell (L) was elected Feb. 9, 1942. 4 Mr. Cockeram resigned Nov. 26, 1941, and Mr. 


. Noseworthy (C.C.F.) was elected Feb. 9, 1942, 
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9.—Electoral Districts, Voters on List and Votes Polled, Names and Addresses 0 
Members of the House of Commons, as Elected at the Nineteenth General Election 


CONSTITUTION AND GOVERNMENT 


Mar. 26, 1940—continued. 


Province 


pis Popu- “3 Votes | Votes d 

Electoral District lation List Polled | Polled 
No. No. No. 
Manitoba—concluded 

St. Bonitace tence. 32,810 | 19,558 | 15,505 7,926 
Sollsinkeenee tenths: 55,584 | 29,253 | 22,028 | 11,023 
SOUPISMrAN et eic.d | tears 22,157 | 13,924 | 11,269 4,991 
Sprinvields sue. a 44,073 | 23,866 | 17,940 | 7,462 
Winnipeg North.....| 71,904 | 42,959 | 32,525 | 13,015 
Winnipeg North 

Centres ct hac 58,047 | 40,754 | 28,423 | 11,324 
Winnipeg South..... 52,757 | 34,071 | 28,180 | 15,461 
Winnipeg South 

@Wentros eyo nnaes 63,095 | 47,358 | 36,277 | 19,486 

Saskatchewan— 

(21 members) ‘ 
IASSINNOOIA «. 2 clas 36,565 | 18,615 | 15,245 | 6,846 
In ljveaa) SYoN Khim meni 44,977 | 21,656 | 16,446 |} 8,808 
Kindersley..........| 36,004 | 16,773 | 18,014 | 5,068 
WbakerGentre... sass. 37,539 | 20,224 | 16,517 | 5,974 
Mackenzie.......... 55,434 | 28,093 | 20,410 | 10,207 
Maple Creek........ 38,948 | 19,172 | 18,5395) 5,157 
IMsliontmscat: ei tek 51,286 | 28,038 | 21,220 | 11,358 
Rol valle ne visklaus.ce sie 49,264 | 24,935 | 21,162 | 10,158 
Moose Jaw.......... 40,162 | 23,114 | 17,307 9,373 
North Battleford. ..| 55,344 | 25,642 | 18,535 | 10,500 
Prince Albert.....,. 45,718 | 23,143 | 18,230 | 8,310 
Q@mtAppelleyn. sac: 37,688 | 19,286 | 15,107 | 8,236 
Recinar City. oe 53,354 | 36,445 | 30,804 | 14,434 
Rosetown-Biggar....| 36,100 | 18,813 | 15,061 | 7,714 
Rostherne: aes ASOVO uN do alae, lon loon je Os Oke 
Saskatoon City..... 45,140 | 28,947 | 22,561 | 13,868 
Switt Current... 0.5 42,556 | 21,091 | 15,601 6,042 
The Battlefords.....| 48,868 | 23,759 | 17,268 7,195 
Weyburn... 41,558 | 19,537 | 16,400 | 8,509 
Wood Mountain..... 40,025 | 19,611 | 15,451 6,375 
VOTCON Rees 52,342 | 25,724 | 20,366 | 7,658 

Alberta— 
(17 members) 
NC ACa tine ce oes 29,944 | 14,976 | 8,3905| 3,767 
Athabaska.......... 48,886 | 23,460 | 13,016 | 5,961 
Battle River....... .| 44,391 | 21,976 | 12,372 5,045 
IB OWatwivienna aetna 44,851 | 23,561 | 16,026 | 5,410 
Calgary Hast....... 44,505 | 30,381 | 21,487 |. 5,815 
Calgary West....... 41,315 | 27,059 | 19,994 7,299 
Camitose masse 44,073 | 22,953 | 12,989 6,359 
Edmonton East..... 49,467 | 30,816 | 20,709 | 8,948 
Edmonton West ....| 43,795 | 30,688 | 21,873 | 12,350 
Jasper-Edson........ 55,345 | 29,967 | 16,751 6,363 
Lethbridge. «.2...... 46,373 | 21,244 | 15,740 | 6,362 
Maeleod becca tne 43,084 | 23,293 | 16,911 6, 655 
Medicine Hat....... 40,949 | 21,591 | 15,134 | 9,439 
POaCO UNIT ViOl esses. 48,748 | 25,380 | 15,742 6,426 
Reduldecrierar -oanc 45,525 | 26,155 | 15,306 | 5,583 
Veoweville..)..% ec. 49,261 | 23,219 | 14,214 | 5,083 
Wetaskiwin.......... 52,270 | 26,890 | 15,764 6, 245 


1 For successful candidate. 


4 Mr. Fleming died Nov. 6, 1942, and Mr. Joseph W. Burton (C.C.F.) was elected Aug. 9, 1943. 


Name of Member 


P.O. Address 


LOWEN, Wey ben aaa Norwood Grove|Lib. | 
THORSON, Hon. | 

eee tens taken reg Ottawa, Ont....|Lib. { 
Ross, Aare Sei che oe Melita.. Cons 
TURNER, A Sgn a Fi Winnipeg....:.. Lib 
Boor, Graces bas Winnipeg....... Lib. 
WoopswortH, J. S3.|Winnipeg....... C.C.F=s 
Morcn, L.A.....;. Winnipeg....... Lib. | 
MAYBANK, R....... Fort Garry..... Lib. | 
TRIPP Jp iepen aoe Oxbow ase mee Lib. | 
Fiemine, H. R.4....| Humboldt Lib. 
Henverson, C. A..|Dodsland....... Lib. | 
Dierennaker, J. G.|Prince Albert...|Cons. 
Nicuoison, A. M...|Canora......... C.C.F.4 
Evans, C. 1 CAA the Piapoueee seen Lib. | 
WRIGHT! PosBigs testa|UIsd ale sseememee C.C.F 
GARDINER, Hon. 

SiGe eee ee Ottawa, Ont....|Lib. 
Ross, J. G:..........|MooseJaw:::5;.}Laib. | 
NIELSEN, Mrs. | 

TD Wis ore ue gevate, ts Spiritwood..... Unity | 
KING, Hie Hon. | 

We dc Matee anes Ottawa, Ont....|Lib. | 
Perey, E. E.. .|Wolseley.....-. Cons. 
McNrven, DA. | VELING .taaae eek Lib. 
CoLp WELL, M.J.W..|Ottawa, Ont....|C.C.F 
TUCKER, Word) © Rostherne Lib. 
Brown, W. G.¢..... Saskatoon...... UR oe 
GrauaM, R. T .|Swift Current...|Lib. 
GrREGorRY, J. A....: Moree Battle-  |Lib. 

ord. 

DOwGrAS plete ea. Weyburn....... (Onenn. | 
Donne LLy, T. F....|Kincaid Lib. 
CastLepen, G. H...|Yorkton........ ¢:CF | 

' 
QUETGH Asai ate Mornin’ eter N.D. 
DécHeneg, J.M...... Bonnyville. .:..}Lib. 
BATE NE oe ee eee Paradise hea N.D. 
Jounston, C.E..... Three Hills.....)N.D. 
Ross, G. Caleanvin sae Lib. 
Epwarps, M. a. ‘Caleary 3. om. Lib. 
MARSHALL, Ae ae Bashaws.....s52 N.D 
CASSELMAN, F. C.7..|Edmonton...... Lib. 
MacKinnon, Hon. 

Any: tas ahs e ae Ottawa, Ont....|Lib. 
KUMI Webs eae Sprucegrove....|N.D. 
Buackmorg, J. H...|Cardston....... N.D. 
HAnsELL, E.G..... Mile@ann Sartre N.D. 
GrrsHaw, F. W....|Medicine Hat...|Lib. 
SISSONS, A gals sea gs Grand Prairie. .| Lib. 
SHA Wi He lo seen James River N.D 

Bridge. 
IRVINE A; pA een ie Edmonton...... N.D. 
JAQUES, INieeeme Mirrors: sc anon N.D. 


2 Hon. Mr. Thorson having accepted an office of emolument und) 
the Crown, his seat became vacant Jan. 11, 1943, and Mr. William Bryce (C.C.F.) was elected Aug. 9, 194 
3 Mr. Woodsworth died Mar. 21, 1942, and Mr. Stanley H. Knowles (C.C.F.) was elected Nov. 30, 194 


5R 


vised since the publication - the 1942 Year Book in accordance with the final report of the Chief Elector; 


Officer. 


6 Rey. Mr. Brown died Apr. 1, 1940, and Mr. A. H. Bence (C) was elected Aug. 19, i? 


7 Mr. Casselman died Mar. 20, 1941, and Mrs. C. T. Casselman (L) was elected June 2, 1941. 


BY-ELECTIONS 61 
eT eee 


Electoral Districts, Voters on List and Votes Polled, Names and Addresses of 
_ Members of the House of Commons, as Elected at the Nineteenth General Election, 
Mar. 26, 1940—concluded. 


Province Voters Party 
Popu- Votes | Votes : 

and lation on Polled | Polled:| Name of Member | P.O. Address | A ffili- 
Glectoral District List ation 


| OO | se | 


MEIDOO® 5... ee es 26,094 | 17,575 | 18,591 | 6,063 |TurGzon, J.G..... Vancouver...... Lib. 
fomox-Alberni......} 28,379 | 19,703 | 14,304 | 10,156 INermEp AS Wat sa! Albornlnscaneat Ind. 
mraser Valley....... 31,377 | 20,192 | 15,949 | 6,638 |CRUICKSHANK, 

AG ete ges es Matsqui.s2 9.2 Lib. 
tamloops........... 29,249 | 16,180 | 13,592 | 5,621 |O’Nemu, T.J....... Kamloops...... Lib. 
footenay East......| 25,662 | 14,312 | 12,673 | 4,395 |MacKinnon, 

a (Ea Pel ba tee Cranbrook....../Cons. 
footenay West..... 32,556 | 21,261 | 17,423 | 6,771 |Esuine, W. K...... Rossland) core o: Cons. 
femeimo........... 45,767 | 32,426 | 25,513 | 10,668 |CHampers, A....... Saanich. .:...). Lib. 
few Westminster...| 59,170 | 42,728 | 34,936 | 15,287 |Reip, T............ Newton........ Lib. 
| Oe 30,391 | 12,088 | 9,567 | 4,980 |Hanson, O......... Prince Rupert. .| Lib. 
‘ancouver-Burrard .| 59,583 | 43,427 | 33,257 | 12,617 |McGuer, G.G..... Vancouver...... Lib. 
ancouver Centre...| 65,683 | 43,887 | 31,748 | 12,100 |MacKrnzin, Hon. 
| Dy ACA Ris Dice shee Ottawa, Ont... .|Lib. 
‘ancouver East..... 58,921 | 39,841 | 29,4072] 12,490 |MacInnis, A....... Vancouver...... C.C.F. 
ancouver North...| 48,906 | 36,275 | 27,906 | 10,496 |Srncuarr, J......... Hollyburn......| Lib. 
ancouver South....| 63,122 | 49,102 | 38,387 | 18,470 |Gremn, H.C....... Vancouver...... Cons. 
MEPDTIA. ss... 5... 48,599 | 35,360 | 26,750 | 13,887 |Mayvuew, R. W.....|Victoria........ Lib. 
[ee 40,804 | 28,227 | 23,100 | 8,599 |Srrruina, Hon. G...|Kelowna.......{Cons. 
akon Territory— 
(1 member) 
WM ts co. desu 007 pentn7al O1brBrAcK: Giraat eee Vancouver, B.C.|Cons. 
1 For successful candidate. 2 Revised since the publication of the 1942 Year Book in accordance 


th the final report of the Chief Electoral Officer. 


10.—By-elections Since the General Election of Mar. 26, 1940 


Norse.—For names of newly-elected members, see footnotes to Table 9, pp. 57-60. 


. Successful 

ee Candidates 

| = 0 J Bek ot BE hE 2 MON EOS, 
Date of Voters on |Candid-} Votes | Votes Ratio 


Electoral Division Election Register | ates | Polled | Polled | Votes to 


Voters for Votes 
Polled 
No. No. No. p.c. No, p.c. 

'EBEC— . 
i a ae aie a Aug. 9, 1943 39,178 5 | 19,404 49-53 5,789 29-83 
Yharlevoix-Saguenay........... Nov. 30, 1942 30,342 5 | 19,568 | 64-49 | 9,773 49-94 
| eh A re Nov. 30, 1942 35; 832 2 | 20,143 56:22 | 12,378 61-45 
| SS rrr rrr Feb. 9, 1942 39,419 2 | 29,840 75-70 | 16,708 55-99 
a UE rr rr Feb. 9, 1942 49,861 4 | 17,143 34-38 7,607 44-37 
| 5a | eli a a Aug. 9, 1948 15, 592 8 |) 12,361 72-86 6, 661 53-88 
TARIO— 
a Aug. 19, 1940 20,611 2 | 7,567 | 36-71 | 6,045 79-89 
MD COIGY. ne ce ose ceo Aug. 12, 1940 1 1 1 1 1 
Maeerioo North................ Aug. 19, 1940 36,645 2 | 14,348 39-15 8, 826 61-51 
| a a Feb. 9, 1942 57,810 3 | 28,270 48-90 | 12,836 45-41 
MORE 66, .. a ox. cevcs. ces Feb. 9, 1942 52,014 ° 2 | 28,649 55-08 | 16,408 57-27 
NITOBA— 
elkirk Me Bisloie <i caie alive evens « s « Aug. 9, 1943 28,900 3 | 14,113 48-83 9,396 66-57 
/innipeg North Centre.........| Nov. 30, 1942 41,967 3 | 16,888 40-24 | 11,639 68-92 
KATCHEWAN— 
A ote re ia a Aug. 9, 1943 19,977 3 | 14,529 72-73 8,910 61-32 
la@skatoon City................ Aug. 19, 1940 28,995 6 | 15,289 52-73 4,798 31-38 
ERTA— 
Mmonton Mast................ June 2, 1941 31,402 3 


14,242 | 45-35 | 7,306 51-30 


1 Acclamation. 
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Subsection 5.—The Franchise at Dominion Elections | 

It was provided by the British North America Act, 1867, that, until oiheren 
directed by Parliament, elections to the House of Commons should be governed b 
the electoral laws of the several provinces. The qualifications of electors throughot 
the Dominion consequently remained the same for both Dominion and provincig 
elections until, in 1885, Parliament legislated on the subject by passing the Electors 
Franchise Act (47-48 Vict., ce. 40). That Act defined a uniform qualification f¢ 
voters throughout Canada for Dominion purposes, the basis of this new franchis 
being the ownership or occupation of land of a specified value, although the sons ( 
owners, and particularly farmers’ sons, were given the right to vote on speci’ 
conditions. This Dominion franchise remained in force for thirteen years, bu 
between 1898 and 1920, under the Franchise Act of the former year (59-60 Vict 
c. 14), the provincial franchises were again made applicable at Dominion election 
The adoption of the provincial franchise laws for Dominion purposes was tempo 
arily modified by the War Times Elections Act (708 Geo. V, ¢. 39), which admitte 
certain near female relatives of members of the military forces, or of the nav 
forces, to vote at Dominion elections, and three years later, on the adoption of. 
New Dominion Elections Act (10-11 Geo. V, c. 46), the provincial franchises we’ 
again wholly abandoned and a new electoral qualification was established f 
Dominion elections throughout Canada. The right to vote was conferred by tl 
new Act upon all British subjects, men and women, of 21 years and upwards, wl 
had resided in Canada for a year, and for two months in the electoral district 
which they desired to vote. Women were granted general franchise in Canada 
1918 (8-9 Geo. V, c. 20), and have voted at all Dominion elections held since th 
date. 


Franchise Legislation now in Force.—The right to vote is at present py 
vided for in the Dominion Elections Act, 1938 (2 Geo. VI, c. 46). The franchise 
conferred upon all British subjects, men or women, who have attained the age 
21 years and who have been ordinarily resident in Canada for 12 months prior 
polling day at a Dominion election, and ordinarily resident in the electoral distr: 
on the date of the issue of the writ for such election. Lists of electors are prepar 
afresh for use at each Dominion election. Those denied the right to vote are:— 


1. Judges appointed by the Governor in Council; 

2. The returning officer for each electoral district; 

3. Persons undergoing punishment as inmates of any penal institution for the co 
mission of any offence; ‘ 

4, tas oper’ resident on an Indian reservation who did not serve in the V 
Oo “15; 

5. Persons restrained of their liberty or management of their property by reason 
mental disease; 

6. Eskimos, whether born in Canada or elsewhere; 

7. Persons who are disqualified by reason of race from voting at an election of a mem) 
of the Legislative Assembly of a province in which they are residing, and v 
did not serve in the War of 1914-18; 

8. Doukhobors, residing in the Province of British Columbia, whether born in Cans 
or elsewhere; 

9. Persons disqualified under any law relating to the disqualification of electors 
corrupt and illegai practices; 

10. Inmates of an institution which is maintained by any government or municipal] 
for the housing of the poor, if such persons are disqualified from voting at 
election of a member of the Legislative Assembly of the province, and | 
not serve in the War of 1914-18. | 
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According to a special procedure provided by The Active Service Voting 
ru ations, every Canadian on Active Service, irrespective of age, and whether 
foned within or without Canada, is entitled to vote at a general election, and 
i vote is applied to the electoral district from which he or she enlisted. In the 
ech from the Throne, delivered Jan. 27, 1944, it was announced that adequate 
ities for this purpose would be provided. 


Voters on the Lists and Votes Polled at the General Elections of 1926, 1930, 1935 
and 1940 


NorE _—Corresponding statistics for the general elections of 1911, 1917, 1921 and 1925 will be found at 
‘of the 1926 Year Book. 


a Voters on the Lists Votes Polled 
| Province [eee 
F 1926 1930 1935 1940 1926 1930 1935 1940 


LT STP RR aa (cae ase [mer acaeeeee= co | ieee ee ee | a ty 


No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
46,208 | 46,985 53, 284 55,339 55,5691) 59,5191) 61,6411] 62,9431 
273,712 | 275,762 | 304,313 | 335,990 || 229,8462] 268,7272] 275,5932 283, 4282 
. 210,028 | 207,006 | 229,266 | 251,986 | 162,7775| 186,2778| 177,485 174,734 
ec. : Risherse ... {1,183,633 |1,351, 5854 1,575,159 |1,799,942 || 809,295 |1,029, 4804/1, 162, 862 1,189, 489 
1,847,512 |1,894, 624 |2,174,188 |2,340,344 |1, 226, 267511, 364, 960511, 608, 244 1,625,439 
257,2444) 328,089 | 377,733 | 425,066 || 198,0284 235,192 | 284,589 | 320,860 
353,471 | 410,400 | 451,386 | 481,931 || 246,460] 331,652 | 347,536 373,376 
279,463 | 304,4754) 368,956 | 423,609 | 157,993 | 201,6354) 241,107 272,418 
262,262 | 333,326 | 382,117 |. 472,584 |] 185,345 243,631 | 292,423 | 368,103 
1,848 1,719 1,805 2,097 1,482 1,408 1, 265 1,741 


ive aie ae eee ee 


01 4,665,3814| 5,153,9715| 5,918,207 | 6,588,888 || 3,273,0624 3,922,4815| 4,452,675 | 4,672,531 
Miers sa... 0.0 
Hach voter in the double-member constituency of Queens County, P.E.I., had two votes; in 1940, 
' voters on the list cast 39,196 votes. 2 Kach voter in the double-member constituency of 
ax, N.S., had two votes; in 1940, 68,422 voters on the list cast 89,020 votes. 3 Hach voter in 
suble-member constituency of St. J ohn-Albert, N.B., had two votes; in 1930, 37,067 voters on the list 
(0,121 votes. 4 Not including one electoral district in which the return was by acclamation. 
4 voter in the double-member constituency of Ottawa, Ont., had two votes; in 1930, 61,535 voters 


list cast 97,369 votes. 6 Not including two electoral districts in which the returns were by 
nation. 


Section 2.—Provincial Governments 


In each of the provinces the King is represented by a Lieutenant-Governor 
inted by the Governor General in Council and governs with the advice and 
tance of his Ministry or Executive Council, which is responsible to the Legis- 
and resigns office when it ceases to enjoy the confidence of that body. The 
atures of all the provinces with the exception of Quebec are now unicameral, 
sting of a Legislative Assembly elected by the people. In Quebec there is a 
lative Council as well as a Legislative Assembly. <A detailed description of the 
incial Governments is given at pp. 101-115 of the 1922-23 edition of the Year 
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12.—Provinces and Territories of Canada, 
Confederation, and Legislative Process by wh 


with Present Areas, Dates of Admission 
ich Admission was Effected 


ON ae a ee eee 


Province, Date of ! : 
Territory or Admission Legislative Process 
District or Creation 
Land 
Ontario mic. 4.) July 1, 1867 |)Act of Imperial Parliament — The | 363, 282 
Orehec tts 4.0 « 1, 167 || British North America Act, 1867 || 523,860 
Nova Scotia...... Hf 1, 1867 (30-31 Vict., c. 3), and Imperial 20,748 
New Brunswick...| “ 1, 1867 Order in Council of May 22, 1867 27,473 
Manitobat-cr aa-0 “ 45, 1870 |Manitoba Act, 1870 (33 Vict., c. 3) and 
Imperial Order in Council, June 23, 
TO TOME ACE Nae ce erry seer pire ae 219,723 
British Columbia.| “ 20, 1871 |Imperial Order in Council, May 16, 1871} 359,279 
PLE: Islandimesen. ue 1, 1873 |Imperial Order in Council, June 26, 1873 2,184 
YoukOni tae secteur June 13, 1898 |Yukon Territory Act, 1898 (61 Vict., 
DAB ua cas, Saylkn ste ertameg 205, 346 
Saskatchewan..... Sept. 1, 1905 |Saskatchewan Act, 1905 (4-5 Edw. VII, 
GAD AE Re betedeieias ah eee ena 237,975 
Allbenbaen sein pci: . 1, 1905 |Alberta Act, 1905 (4-5 Edw. VII, c.3)..| 248,800 
Mackenzie........ Jan, 1, 1920 | 493, 225 
Keewatin $..-.s0e- oa 1, 1920 |‘Order in Council, Mar. 16, 1918...... 218, 460 
Biraia kcilia sayin es 1, 1920 | 546, 532 
MOtalsse, 08S. 5 teats ae 3,466,882 


1 The area of Ontario was extended by the Ontario Boundaries Extension Act, 1912 (2 Geo. V, « 
2 Extended by Quebec Boundaries Extension Act, 1912 (2 Geo. V, c. 45), 
of the Award of the Judicial Committee of the British Privy Council (Mar. 1, 1927), whereby some 1 
formerly considered as part of Quebec, were assigned to Newfounc 
ba Act, 1881, and Manitoba Boundaries Extensior 
5 Alberta and Saskatchewa 
Athabaska, Albert 


square miles of territory, 
3 Extended by Extension of Boundaries of Manito 
4 Too small to be enumerated. 
cover approximately the area formerly comprised in the districts of Assiniboia, 
Saskatchewan, established May 17, 1882, by minute of Canadian P.C., concurred in by Dominion I 
6 By Order in Council, June 23, 1870, Rupert’s 
acquired under the Rupert’s Land Acts of 1867 and 1868, and the undefined Northern Territories 
The original Northwest Territories, mentioned in the Manitob; 


1912 (2 Geo. V, c. 32). 


ment and Order in Council of Oct. 2, 1895. 


admitted into the Confederation. 


1870, were established by the Northwest Territories Act, 1880 (43 
having been previously defined by an Act of the Dominion Parliament (39 Vict., c. 21). The prov 
districts of Yukon, Mackenzie, Franklin and Ungava were defined in 
their boundaries being changed by Order in Council of Dec. 18, 1897. 

the area of Keewatin, not included in the Northwest Territories, was annexe 
1905. By the Extension of Boundaries Act, 1912, Ungava was made a part of the Province of Quebe 
the remaining area of the Northwest Territories south of 60° N. latitude was divided between Ma 


and Ontario. 


Present Area 
(square miles) 


Fresh 
Water 


49,300 


71,000 


1,730 


13,725 
6,485 
34, 265 


9,700 


7,500 


228,307 


and diminished in conseq 


Vict., c. 25), the district of Ker 


an Order in Council of Oct. 2 
By Order in Council of July 24 
d to the latter from § 


Tot: 
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13.—Lieutenant-Governors of Provinces, 1867-1943, and Present Ministries 
as at Dec. 31, 1943 


’ Nore.—The Lieutenant-Governor of a province is styled ‘‘His Honour”’ and is also styled ‘‘Honour 
ble’ throughout his life. Where a knighthood or other honour was conferred during the term of office, 
;is shown. Many Lieutenant-Governors were knighted after their term had expired. Legislatures and 
istries from Confederation to 1923 will be found at pp. 75-84 of the 1924 Year Book, and for 1924-37 at 
p. 110-118 of the 1938 Year Book. Whentwo or more dates are shown for the appointment of a Minister, the 
+ denotes the original appointment to the Ministry and the second or last to the portfolio held at present. 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 
(aii LIEUTENANT-GOVERNORS 


PS Date of Date of 

foo Name | : Commission Name Commission 
Villiam Robinson...................| June 10, 1873 |) Benjamin Rogers................ June 1, 1910 
sir Robert Hodgson. . bee sail cas 3): Bee ity) 4,0 sie 1a Cs Macdonald... cre. crete June 3, 1915 
tomas H. Haviland.:............. July 10, 1879 |) Murdock McKinnon............. Sept. 2, 1919 
indrew Archibald Macdonald...... duly 18.1884 tohran ke Ry Hearty cco oe ncs) teks Sept. 8, 1924 
Mediah 8. Carvell...°.........05.. Sept ete nlssy Charles altvonss sles caa ate eck es Nov. 19, 1930 
merve W. Howlan........:...6.... Feb. 21, 1894 || George D. DeBlois.............. Dec. 28, 1933 
MPNICINGYTO.2 2.0. ce ee een May 23, 1899 |) Bradford W. LePage............. Sept. 11, 1939 
wma. Mackinnon.................-. Oct. 3, 1904 


TWENTY-SECOND MINISTRY 


(Party standing at latest General Election, Sept. 15, 1943: 20 Liberals, 10 Conservatives.) 


Date of 
Office Name Appointment 
>remier, Minister of Agriculture and Minister 
MEENIICHDIOUS eaeitonvse et ugk viwiearete e's 6 oleae Hons... Walter JONes..... vesisiciswrisleuslor a4 May 11, 1948 
"resident of the Executive Council............. Hon! W. F.Alar Stewart. .0. 0.0... 5 May 11, 1943 
\ttorney and Advocate General............... Hon. Mark R. MacGuigan............ { Moy a a 
*rovincial Secretary-Treasurer and Minister 
MIO IW OLATOs.% 0k catecs suo ess sth bese eaae Hons William Huphests. sn. ckt se May 11, 1943 
(inister of Public Works and Highways....... Hon’: George H? Barbour: 2. cede May 11, 1943 
Minister MAUMOUL DOLGOMO. ds .fssee cece ts ee Honetlorace Wright. cer roe een May 11, 1943 
finister without portfolio..................... Hon John A.’Campbelln).s i200. 303 2 Aug. 15, 1935 
Ber without portfolio. <¢......s.s..0 05. Marin Gallant: cach yheem eo sea gees Aug. 15, 1935 
finister without portfolio..................... POW isan Lie LOWSE -s..worle tees od ac Oct. 28, 1943 
NOVA SCOTIA 
LIEUTENANT-GOVERNORS 
] Date of Date of 
Name Commission Name Commission 
ut.-Gen. Sir William F. Williams. . James D. McGregor............. Oct. 18, 1910 
jor-Gen. Sir C. Hastings Doyle.. David Mackveonss, eecscnns cen Oct. 19, 1915 
it.-Gen. aa C. Hastings Doyle..... MacCallum Grant... 0 .ccuusniee Nov. 29, 1916 
SMEG 02). ss ss sic coe os ste es MacCallum’ Grantsn woos. sete Mar. 21, 19221 
hay dams G. Archibald.. Le Ao Js) Robson Douglas!-..:¢: occ. nae. Jan. 12, 1925 
fatthew Henry Richey............ aries Dory > $2 Sere ee roo Sept. 14, 1925 
(AES Frank Stanfield Bale bd see sense Nov. 19, 1930 
‘ir Malachy Bowes Daly....... aoe Walter H. Covert. 250. o2if.~. 650 Oct. 5, 1931 
jir Malachy Bowes Daly........... Roper LEWlts wows tee ee eet ies apes 7, 1937 
Frederick F. Mathers, K.C...... y 31, 1940 


OS Oi 
Juncan C., Fraser..... eo ces 


Lt.-Col. H. Ernest Kendall, M.D. NG 17, 1942 


1 Second term. 
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SS Oa gee en rane ie 


13.—Lieutenant- Governors of Provinces, 1867-1943, and Present Ministries 
as at Dec. 31, 1943—continued 


NOVA SCOTIA—concluded 
THIRTEENTH MINISTRY 


(Party standing at latest General Election, Oct. £8, 1941: 23 Liberals, 4 Conservatives and 
3 Co-operative Commonwealth Federation.) | 

Norr.—Ministers who have held office continuously are shown as at the date of original appointment 
despite the formation ot a new Ministry consequent upon the appointment of a new Premier. 


a ee es ee ee 
0C01etu30eaEaeKEqEqeoe?eo0—00—p0—@NSN0MmM0@Mm99MS es 


Date of ; 
Office Name Appointment. 
Premier and President of Council, Provincial Sept. 5. 1933 
Secretary and Treasurer...............:..... Hon. A. Stirling MacMillan........... { ee 10, 1940 
Attorney General, Minister of Lands and y ; 
Forests, and Minister of Municipal Affairs....| Hon. Josiah H. MacQuarriealk. @e are Sept. 5, 1933 
Minister of Agriculture and Marketing.......... Hon. John A. McDonald............... Sept. 5, 1933 
Ministeron bublicHealth 02 see aes sae Hon. Frank R. Davis, M.D., C.M...... Sept. 5, 1933. 
Minister of Mines and Minister of Labour.......| Hon. Lauchlin D: Currie, KC... e 6, 1939 


‘SrbeilhlOmellarold Connally >: i) ee Feb. 24, 1941 
Minister, without porttollos samen te me ae ee Hon. J. Willie Comeau 


NEW BRUNSWICK 
LIEUTENANT-GOVERNORS 


eee Po. ME a 


Date of Date of 
Name Commission Name Commission © 


i 


Major-Gen. Sir. C. Hastings Doyie..| July 1, 1867 || Jabez B. Snowball 


staid S onan tant Jan. 30, 1902. 
OGl hes eter inet ea aa ak eee ne Oct... 18, 1867-1 LAdiT weedie.. 1.0... 9 ee Mar. 2, 1907 | 
DA, Wilmoticct5.9 tc. tk ee July 145° 1868 || Josiah Wood. ..¢.. 2.2.2.2 a Mar. 6, 1912 | 
Samuel Leonard Tilley............. Nov.)6, 1873 (Gi WsGoneng. ea ee June 29, 1916 
HeBarton Chandler soi... ont te July 16, 1878 || William Pugsley................. Nov. 6, 1917] 
Robert Duncan Wilmot............. Feb. 11,1880 } William F. Todd.2.....205..00 Feb. 24, 1923. 
Sir Samuel Leonard Tilley.......... Oct. 31, 1885 || Major-Gen. Hugh H. McLean....|} Dec. 11, 1928 4 
Von BOVd Son te mS eae Sept. 21, 1893 || Col. Murray MacLaren........... Feb. 5, 1935 | 
ARDY Ove LAAT ECS peed Ae ete hoo ahd 0 Dee.) 20; 1893. | WaG. Claris. 2) 6) Pear bean Mar. 5, 1940): 
Wee MeClelan |... 0 perma tdel lace ao eelaee | 


Twenty-First MInistrY | 


(Party standing at latest General Election, Nov. 20, 1939: 29 Liberals, 19 Conservatives.) y 


Nore.—See headnote under Thirteenth Ministry, Nova Scotia. 


| 
Clie Nebne Date of i 


Appointment 
“Sl a ae ee ee ee Ee ee 


Premier and President of the Executive Council.| Hon. J. B. McNair, K.C 
Minister‘of Public Works: 005. ... 00. 0sc es, Hon. W. 8. Anderson 


CIC emer ie seh Ira 


ini Bo Pela Weis ia)si+s easters es. fa)- teil] (eke OD RNY IE ATI CLET SON sean eae ame July 16, 1938 
Minister of Lands and Mines................... Hon, ; Wi Piries 4.2) eek ee July 16, 1935 
Minister’of Agriculture. .>.0....0..).....2.. Hon Austin. Co fPavlor secs. eb te July 16, 1935 | 
Atlomey (rengralecadeus wets Hon OMGNari KC. one eae July 16, 1935 
Provincial Secretary-Treasurer................ Hon:J.J. Hayes Doone.:.......,...... Jan. 10, 1940 | 
Minister of Education, Federal and Municipal 

Helens © sos Sen re ee es Hon, (21, Bigkaeys.2...4..ter a, ee Jan. 10, 1940. 
Minister of Health and Labour....... ..| Hon. J. A. Doucet 
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13.—Lieutenant-Governors of Provinces, 1867-1943, and Present Ministries 
as at Dec. 31, 1948—continued 


QUEBEC 
LIEUTENANT-GOVERNORS 


Date of Date of 
Name Commission Name Commission 

a SRE SE lee ie ee BS ee ee ere ROSS 
ir Narcisse F’. Belleau............. Sir Francois Langelier........... May 5, 1911 
ir Narcisse F. Belleau............. Jan Sir Pierre Evariste Leblanc...... Feb. 9, 1915 

Brgdouard Caron... ..-..5..00+: Right Hon. Sir Charles 
uc Letellier de St-Just............. PE GAN ALIC Keae.eahe eels cake vara i steree Oct. 21, 1918 
"héodore Robitaille................ dae SLOGOUL 3 oes seine Oct. 31, 1923 
SG DiS SORES aes Oct. “4 IN RGLOGER Re een oc earoc.c onic ss Uae Sock Ook 
i ARE Me Fe oy IS ae F bir Lomer Gouin ’............2.-|| Dec. 31, 1928 
ih idea ht, eae mee Pi Ge Carroll te. as tees eed eA DIS te al Ooo 
wuis A. Je eee fee aie) Bie. Batenaudotenicsesicc os icesnts Apr. 29, 1934 
MEPOUIS A, JOttG.....- 2... c cece ees Major-Gen. Sir Eugéne rin 

jir Charles A. P. Pelletier.......... K.B., C.M.G., D.8.0.,M.D...| Dec. 30, 1939 


_ 1Second term. = 

TWENTIETH MINISTRY 

Party standing at latest General erat Oct. 25, 1939: 69 Liberals, 14 Union Nationale, 1 Conservative, 
\ 1 Independent and 1 National.) 


Date of 
| Office Name Appointment 
*remier, President of the Executive Council 

| and Minister of Agriculture. ................. Hon, Adelard Godbout........6.:..... Nov. 8, 1939 
finister EVOAUS eter ees os screens ahs Hon. T. Damien Bouchard............ Nov. 8, 1939 
MIPIM IMUTCASULO! 0... fc tae ok kee Hon. J. Arthur Mathewson............. Nov. 8, 1939 
Minister of Municipal Affairs and Minister of 
Meade and Commerce....................60- Hon; Oscardoroulneness tere cco cee Apr. 1, 1943 
MET OUETAL Sones okk ei hnins ook ee ees Honedséon: Caserain.. ne. estente ces on June 10, 1942 
finister of Labour and Minister of Mines...... Honvlidgar -Rochettessm:t..s sees ese May 13, 1941 
Tinister of Health and Social Welfare.... ..... Etoneel enri| Groulxn ease soc eee May 18, 1941 
MIEMOUPUDIC WOPkKS.. oo 6.5 secs cveces ces Hon. Geo. E. Dansereau............... Nov. 5, 1942 
flinister of Lands and Forests................. Hon 2Wilfrid) Wamel 2652. “eer eee Nov. 5, 1942 
Mevincial Secretary..............-cccceceueee Hon* Hector Perrier: 3.3). 6.6 a. Oct. 16, 1940 
flinister of Game and Minister of Fisheries....| Hon. Valmore Bienvenue.............. Nov. 5, 1942 
finister without portfolio..................... Hon. Frank L..'Connors....;.......+..+ Nov. 8, 1939 

mister Without portfolic...................2- Hon. Perrault Casgrain................ Nov. 5, 1942 

Ainister without portfolio. ..............0..... Hon? Henri-R: Renaultis.: 2.0 ee Nov. 5, 1942 

Me ONTARIO 
LizUTENANT-GOVERNORS 
| Date oi Date of 
Name Commission Name Commission 
ee ee ee | eee eee 
| etter Bae WY of BUISLO Ds. ceca mes. July 1, 1867 || Sir William Mortimer Clark... Apr. 20, 1903 
if ES eee July 14, 1868 || Sir John M. Gibson.............. Sept. 22, 1908 

So Nov. 5, 1873 || Lt.-Col. Sir John S. Hendrie.....| Sept. 26, 1914 

0 BMPMIACUONAIC. «oss ccc cc cescees May 18, 1875 || Lionel H: Clarke..:....:........ Nov. 27, 1919 
ohn Beverly Robinson............. June 30, 1880 |} Col. Henry Cockshutt........... Sept. 10, 1921 
ir Alexander ampbells. a -tacss. cs Feb. 8, 1887 || William Donald Ross............ Dec. 20, 1926 
jir George A. Kirkpatrick.......... May 28, 1892 || Col. Herbert Alexander Bruce....} Oct. 25, 1932 
mmoiiver Mowat...............-..- Nov. 18, 1897 || Albert’ Matthews: 2.25.0 .5..c0.: Nov. 238, 1937 
reese ace ace SWRI SS ee ae IS ee ee es OEY Og ARO 


FourtTEENTH MINISTRY 


Party standing at latest General Election, Aug. 4, 1943: 38 Conservatives; 34 Co-operative Common- 
wealth Federation, 15 Liberals, 1 Independent Liberal and 2 Labour.) 
h 


Date of 

Office Name Appointment 

ecent of the Council and Minister of 
EE Een Hons George A. Drew, KC... se. ccc ae Aug. 19, 1943 
tans (0) GLULDETATEL ATES aR ait ee a go Hon. Thomas L. Kennedy............. Aug. 19, 1943 
‘reasurer and Minister of Mines............... Hon. Leslie M. Frost, K.C............. Aug. 19, 1943 
EEE Pe eee eRe er Hon. Leslie E. Blackwell, K.C......... Aug. 19, 1943 

Tinister of Highways and Minister of Public 
kag vila eae eane'y po Hons Georce H. Doucett...2.5008 sock Aug. 19, 1943 
retary and Registrar, Minister of Municipal Aug. 19, 1943 
othe Minister charged with administration |}Hon. George H. Dunbar.............. Aug. 19, 1943 
The Game and Fisheries Act............. Aug. 31, 1943 

linister of Health and Minister of Public 
Welker. ss Wiel OI ee ee ee Hon. ere: Vivianiel so. eek’, Aug. 19, 1943 
finister of Lands and Forests................. Hon. Wesley Gardiner Thompson...... Aug. 19, 1943 
I ek on ne 5h ole Hon: Charnles*Daley (0, S230, ye. ae Aug. ie aed 
fing . : : Aug. 19, 194 
ter without PTET OD rs ae Notes aier Gh sh esis lotta Hon. George Holmes Challies......... { Aug. 24, 1943 


—- 83832—54 
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13.—Lieutenant-Governors of Provinces, 1867-1943, and Present Ministries 
as at Dee. 31, 1948—continued 


MANITOBA 
LInuUTENANT-GOVERNORS 


Date of Date of 
Name Commission Name Commission 
RAGRATCHIpaldea st nemae ce ctenh May 20, 1870 || Sir Daniel H. McMillan.......... May 11, 190€ 
Francis Goodschall Johnson......... Apr. 9, 1872 || Sir Douglas C. Cameron......... Aug. Fish 
AlexandemNlonrigerenn octets ct actos Dec. 2, 1872 || Sir James A. M. Aikins.......... Avg. 3, 1918 
Josepin Wi, Cauchon ss.c.0.502-.000+ | -OCte. 8, 18(¢ |lpoir JamesvAs iM Alkinse: «ns cence Oct. 17, 1921 
Jamesi@ Al kingiee snack <tc crue see cae Sept. 29, 1882 || Theodore A. Burrows............ Oct. ~9, 1926 
Ren MIS CHTULUZ Mates ore tinct ee ene te July wel S88 dg Mic Gregor anes s ae aes Jan. 25, 1926 
SAG PRALteIsOne pe sin. atc errere ae Sept. 2, 1895 || William Johnston Tupper......... Dec. a | 
, 19 


Sir Daniel H. MeMillan............. Oct. 10. 1900 || Roland Fairbairn McWilliams....| Nov. 


1 Second term. 
THIRTEENTH MINISTRY 
(Party standing at latest General Election, Apr. 22, 1941: 50 Coalition [27 Liberal-Progressives, 13 Co 


servatives, 4 Independents, 3 Social Credit, 3 Co-operative Commonwealth Federation], 
5 Anti-coalition [2 Conservatives, 3 Independent].) 


Date of 
Office Name Appointment 


1 


Premier, President of the Council and Minister 


of Dominion-Provincial Relations............ Fonws aise Garson) i ©. oes eee Jan. 14, 194: 
Minister of Agriculture and lmmigration....... Hons). )b. Camphbellie 2 een eee ae Sept. 21, 193¢ 
Minister. of Luducation'sc sss sa.n ee ee eee eee Hon. ivan Schultz ic Gee eee eee Sept. 21, 193¢ 


Minister of Mines and Natural Resources, 
Industry and Commerce and Provincial 


BOCTOLATY:caye tne esc euk coe cae mire arena aes: Hone S: MeDiarmidse.. aweeraces ...| May 27, 193: 
Provincial Treasurer and Minister of Telephones 

and Telegtapbe..:< sac ic. va. 1 eee Hon. 8. 8. Garson, K.C.....0.....005. ; wee cre | 
Municipal Commissioner................0++0+: Hons iW.) Worton: 22 oso. «: etre see hed 22, bb 

mikes : are ov. 2, 194( 
Minister of Public Works and Labour.......... TH Ong Eon Bea Wt lbis ies erties. seve er ence eee Deosi9, 198 
Minister of Health and Public Welfare and 

Attormmey Generale: viva eese ee. Hon. JsOn Melenac hone. nse { san re | 
Minister:withoutportioliow.; sacaeeee eee es ke Hon ssa Marcouxs een: ae ee Sept. 21, 1931 
Minister without portiolio....2.. .. see nas sess ELON A Fue WWELC Ii baa rapier teeta ieee Nov. 2, 194( 
Minister without portiolion-....0.)... sca seer ee HongoNe ie unnbulle acon saree ieee Nov. 2, 194( 

SASKATCHEWAN 


Li£UTENANT-GOVERNORS 


Date of Date of 
Name Commission Name Commission 
Ani Mb orget seman’: oh. cdee eae cee ae Aug, 124, 91905) || HW. Newlands-yaceew eee Feb. 22, 192( 
George Wa Browne es) ee eee Oct. 5, 1910 || Lt.-Col. H. E. Munroe, O.B.E...| Mar. 31, 193) 
Sir Richard:Stuart Lakex..24.5. | Octere'67-10155||rASPeMcNabeesee ete ee Sept. 10, 193: 
IW Newlands. oa. sweeccees eens Feb. 17, 1921 


1 Second term. 
SEVENTH MINISTRY 


(Party standing at latest General Election, June 8, 1938: 38 Liberals, 10 Co-operative Commonweal: 
Federation, 2 Social Credit, 2 Unity.) 


Date of | 
Office Name Appointment 


Premier, President of the Council, Provincial | 
Treasurer and Minister of Telephones and | 
Melegran hea ha ees erate ai aoe sports Hon2W 4J-Patterson. 5. ane eee Nov. 1, 193) 
, Attorney General and Minister in Charge of ‘ | 
the Saskatchewan Power Commission, the 
Loan Companies Act and Trust Companies | 
AC bie arctan one Ree eT rT ae Hon.Jd3-Wi-Este yi Ke. Carkeemeintee ates June 30, 193! 
} 
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13.—Lieutenant-Governors of Provinces, 1867-1943, and Present Ministries 
as at Dec. 31, 1943—continued 


SASKATCHEWAN—concluded : 


Srventa Ministry—concluded 


Date of 
Office Name Commission 


finister of Public Health, Minister of Public 

Works, Beg ie eae Minister am 
Charge of the eatres an inematographs Jatouctd. st 

1 P y , 1934 
MS So 25 locks 52088 Aa Hon. J. M. Uhrich, M.D.............. ee ed Bre 


RE MICRON Sinn sa as 5 cts'e dee CORE Hon. Hubert Staines, B.A............. Aug. 

linister of Agriculture..... Se eat Meee ORIG wea Honed,iGs Taggart; B.82A.. 0. 550.5556: July 19, 1934 
inister of Municipal Affairs, Minister in 

‘Charge of the Bureau of Labour and Public ‘ 
EAs SSeS Fee ea en eee BT Gn, Fu, 0s MATRON. bs ced cee cuk July 19, 1934 


inister of Natural Resources and Minister in 
Charge of the Saskatchewan Insurance Act, 
the Fire Prevention Act, the Prairie and 
Forest Fires Act, the Companies Inspection 
and Licensing Act, the Public Printing Act 


and the Bureau Of Pablivationa. 4.3... <2... ELON VA OTE aia ec aes { aust iy fee 
linister of Highways and Transportation, 

| Minister in Charge of the Child Welfare Act, 

| the Old Age Pensions Act and the Provincial Dec. 1. 1938 

ie Commission Act................cc0ee cee Pon. Ae roman Oia A { May 3. 1941 
linister without portfolio................0005. Hone we GCullitony 455.5 oh ee Dec. 1, 1938 
{ May 3, 1941 
ae 

he ALBERTA 

bea 

bi LIEUTENANT-GOVERNORS 

jis Date of Date of 

ig Name Commission Name Commission 
why 

Sue V, Dulyes.............:; Aug. 24, 1905 |] William Egbert.................. Oct. 20, 1925 
@mee H. V. Bulyea............... Oct: 5, -19104) William L; Walsh.¢... 0.2... Apr. 24, 1931 
Obert George Brett............... Oct. 6, 1915 | Philip C. H. Primrose........... Sept. 10, 1936 
Obert George Brett............... Oot tae 1020s) od. BOWEE boos. Nr. Mar. 20, 1937 


—1Second term. 


SeventH MINISTRY 


arty standing at latest General Election, Mar. 21, 1940: 35 Social Credit, 20 Independents, 1 Labour, 
9 1 Liberal.) 


Office Name Date of 


Appointment 


mier and Minister of Trade and Industry....| Hon. Ernest C. Manning. osu ae June 1943 
Sept 1935 
Ovincial Treasurer and Minister of Education.| Hon. Solon Low....................... Feb. 1937 


nister of Lands AI os cl a bod an Hon, Nathan B. Tanner...........<... Jan. 1937 


1935 
1935 
1943 
1943 
1940 


2 

5 
|Railways and Telephones................... Hon. William A. Fallow............... Sept. 3 
SAT ee ne he SMES co aye 0 eae Sept. 3 
ee PLOW. AUPOC ly ML GOKA. vlan nh sok canbe xc 2 
2 
3 


a ce rd 


Le 
Ss 
SS SIE ae eae Hon. Lucien Maynard................. Sept. 15, 1937 


COdeTRMO Fae bdewaseveresteves 
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13.—Lieutenant-Governors of Provinces, 1867-1943, and Present Ministries =| 
as at Dec. 31, 1943—continued | 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


LIkUTENANT-GOVERNORS 


Date of Date of | 

Name Commission Name Commission | 

J Werlrutchieeretc cot oe eee TAWe PatersOllessteea ste cea oe ee Dec. 3, 1909) 
Albert Norton Richards............ Sir Frank S. Barnard............ Dec. 5, 1914. 
Glementil. Cormwallicace meine Col. Edward Ga Prior,./a..0..es.5 Dec. 9, 1919 

IB ielal Na fo) ees, eso era hoa nide fo pore i Walter'G. Nicholers.. enue Dec. 24, 1920: 

WdgdriDoewaney....\ss.oscaes os aes oe R. Randolph Bruce.............. Jan. 21, 1926) 
Thomas! Re Me Innesin. ca. c ces oe ; J. W. Fordham Johnson.......... July 18, 1931 

Sir Henri G. Joly de Lotbiniére Bric W. Hamber... ....c-ee sees Apr. 29, 1936. 

JAMOsMOUNSIAUIT, A... hes baw ceeds cn M Lt.-Col. William C. Woodward...} Aug. 29, 1941 


TwrEnty-I'HIRD MINISTRY | 


(Party standing at latest General Election, Oct. 21, 1941: 33 Coalition [21 Liberals, 12 Conservatives) 
14 Co-operative Commonwealth Federation and 1 Labour.) | 


eee 
Date of 


Office Name Appointment _ 
eee 
Premier, Minister of Finance and President of | 
the Executive Council... 0... ccc cs cscs een oa Hon. John Hart ous Wiss. ce pciniw's cpap ane Dec. 9, 1941 
Provincial Secretary, Minister of Labour and 
Commissioner of Fisheries.............+s056: Hon, George S. Pearson..............+- Dec. 10, 1941, 
Attorney \Gonerall feaicies:0 werwa.s oe sine dt eirnrere wry are Hon. Royal L. Maitland, K.C......... Dec. 10, 1941. 
Minister of Lands and Minister of Municipal j | 
ATE AIT Roe sa teen roe eee aeiee oom tee Hons Arthur Ww... GLayiccwcs neater nie Dec. 10, 1941 
Minister of Agriculture..........6...-.-+2- +e: Hon. Kenneth C. MacDonald.......... Dec. 10, 1941 
Minister of Mines and Minister of Trade and | 
Industry aatccsk eo ht Bstenigs etic fh ae Hon. Ernest C. Carson.......-.+-.«+:. Oct. 28, 1942. 
Minister of Public Works and Minister of | 
Railways icicle acu oa ee eine eaehneeiciereae Hon. Herbert Anscomb..............-- Sept. 15, 1942 
Minister of Education....:.........-.-+.0-00+: Hon; Henry Gel Perrysc..c ore Dec. 10, 1941 


Sa ye ee Re nes eee ree eee as ee TL Se ie 


YUKON TERRITORY | 


CoMMISSIONERS OF YUKON 

——— rr 

Name cone Name pee ee, | 
James Morro Walsh...........+.+..- Aug. 17, 1897 || George Patton Mackenzie 
Williant Ogilvie t 20 eos2 ce donacce July 4, 189g | (Gold Commissioner).......... Apr. 1, 191 
JamossH ROSS ee eee ees Mar. 11, 1901 || Percy Bearisto Reid 
Fred Tennyson Congdon............ Mar. 1, 1903 Cece He seaigreieeie Apr. 1, 192 
Wm. Wallace Burns McInnes........ May 27, 1905 Wie 
Alexander Henderson..............- June 17, 1907 mag Tse Al ak Peres Apr. 1, 192 
George Blackisi). ic. s vas nee ss en 6: Feb. 1, 1912 

(Controller) /. i222 00a aes June 30, 19% 


Ne sre rnp nc TY 


TERRITORIAL CoUNCIL 
(Three members eiected 1940, for 3 years) 


Dawson Districtansm: acini ak sree (Vacant) | 
Whitehorse District.............. Willard Leroy Phelps, K.C., Whitehorse 
Mayo) Districts 04 ste. a. -e nee se Richard Gordon Lee, Mayo 


DIPLOMATIC REPRESENTATION ABROAD 


13.—Lieutenant-Governors of Provinces, 1867-1943, and Present Ministries 
as at Dec. 31, 1943—concluded 


THE NORTHWEST TERRITORIES 


Nors.—In 1888 the District of Alberta, Assiniboia, Athabaska and Saskatchewan, then called the 
orthwest Territories, with their capital at Regina, were given local responsible government, and the old 
‘orthwest Council was ie coe by the Northwest Legislature, which existed until Aug. 31, 1905. When 
e area included in these Districts was formed into the Provinces of Alberta and Saskatchewan, on Sept. 1, 
), these provinces were given systems of government similar to the other provinces of the Dominion. 

resources of the remaining areas (Yukon and the Provisional Districts of Franklin, Keewatin and Mac- 
snzie) are now administered by the Lands, Parks and F orests Branch, Department of Mines and Re- 


urces. 


LIgUTENANT-GOVERNORS 


eee 
Date of Date of 

yg Name Appointment Name Appointment 
illiam McDougall................. Sept. 28, 1869 |] Joseph Royal.................... July 1, 1888 
fe. Archibald.............. 24 huis May 20, 1870 || C. H. Mackintosh............... Oct. 31, 1893 
tancis Goodschall Johnson.,........ AM as Olses HaMG, Cameron cs. .c fa), ua. May 30, 1898 
Wemeoor Morris.../............... Mate. 2, kia As Es. Hormeter. tk fede ob Oct. 4, 1898 
B.S Sb cs ek etic. ue Oetiani sisi As MePoreeteye ho) cece ces oc, Mar. 30, 19041 
Memeowaney..................0% Dec. 38, 1881 


' 1Second term. 


TERRITORIAL Councin 


’ (Appointed by the Governor General in Council) 


_ Commissioner—Charles Camsell, C.M.G., LL.D., F.B.S.C. . 
Deputy Commissioner—Roy Alexander Gibson. 
Members of the Council—Austin Louis Cumming; Kenneth Robinson Daly; Harold Wigmore McGill, 
M.C., M.D.; Stuart Taylor Wood; Hugh Llewellyn Keenleyside, M.A., Ph.D. 
Secretary—David Livingstone McKeand. 


ART III.—REPRESENTATIVES OF CANADA IN OTHER 
| COUNTRIES* 


Section 1.—High Commissioners Within the British 
Commonwealth of Nations 


_ United Kingdom.—The present High Commissioner for Canada in the 
hited Kingdom is the Rr. Hon. Cuarues VINCENT Massey, who was appointed on 
Ov, 8, 1935. His office is in Canada House, Trafalgar Square, London, 8.W.1. 
Following is the list of previous High Commissioners :— 

Str ALEXANDER Gaur, 1880-83 

Str CHARLES Tupper, 1884-87, 1888-96 

Lorp StratuHcona anp Mount Roya, 1896-1914 

Str GrorcE Perey, 1917-22 (Acting High Commissioner 1914-17) 

Tue Hon. P. C. Larkin, 1922-30 

Tue Hon. G. Howarp Frrcuson, 1930-35 


Australia.—The present High Commissioner for Canada in Australia is the 


NN. THomas C. Davis, who was appointed on Nov. 4, 1942. His office is in 
nberra. 


_ Following is the list of previous High Commissioners:— 
Mr. Cuares J. BurcHELL, 1939-41 
Masor-Grenerar Vicror Opium, 1941-42 


* Revised by the Department of External Affairs, Ottawa, in February, 1944. An annual report on the 
ization and activities of Canadian Government representation abroad is contained in the Report of 
epartment of External Affairs, which may be obtained from the King’s Printer, price 10 cents. 
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New Zealand.—The present and first High Commissioner for Canada i 
New Zealand is Dr. W. A. RippeLt, who was appointed on Feb. 1, 1940. Hi 
office is in Wellington. 


South Africa.—The first High Commissioner for Canada in the Union ¢ 
South Africa was Dr. Henry Laurerys, who was appointed on Feb. 1, 1940. Th 
High Commissioner’s office is in Pretoria. He has been succeeded by Mr. CHARLE 
J. BuRcHELL, K.C. 


Ireland.—The present High Commissioner for Canada in Ireland is Mr 
J. D. Kearney, K.C., who was appointed on July 31, 1941. His office is in Dublir 
The previous High Commissioner was Mr. Joun H. Ketty, 1940-41. 


Newfoundland.—The first High Commissioner for Canada in Newfoundlan 
was Mr. Cuarues J. Burcuety, K.C., who was appointed on July 31, 1941. H 
has been transferred to Pretoria; pending the appointment of a successor, Dr 
Huan L. Keenueysipe is Acting High Commissioner. His office is in St. John’s. 


Section 2.—Representatives in Foreign Countries 


United States of America.—The Canadian Ambassador to the United State 
is the Hon. Lercuron Gotpie McCarry, K.C., who was appointed Ministe 
Plenipotentiary on Feb. 24, 1941, and presented his Letter of Credence as Ar 
bassador on Jan. 12, 1944. The address of the Canadian Embassy is 1746 Masse 
chusetts Avenue, Washington, D.C. 


Following is the list of previous Ministers :— 
Tur Hon. Cuartes VINCENT Massey, 1927-30 
Tue Hon. W. D. Herrinasr, 1931-35 
Tue Hon. Str HerBert MARiER, 1936-39 
Mr. Lorine C. Curistiz, 1939-41 


Canadian Consulate General in New York City, N.Y.—The Canadian Consulat 
General in New York City is in charge of Mr. Hugo Day Scuuty, Consul Genera 
who was appointed to that post Apr. 8, 1943. The Consulate General is situate 
at 620 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Greece, Netherlands, Norway, Polanc 
Yugoslavia.—(Temporary address—London, England). The present Minist« 
to these countries is Masor-GENERAL GEORGE P. VANIER, who was appointed o 
Nov. 30, 1942. During the absence of General Vanier in Algiers (see below 
Mr. Pierre Dupvy is Chargé d’Affaires of the Canadian Legation to the Allie 
Governments established in the United Kingdom. | 


Brazil.—The first Canadian Ambassador to Brazil is Mr. Jean Desy, who we 
appointed Minister Plenipotentiary June 24, 1941, and presented his Letter ¢ 
Credence as Ambassador on Jan. 18, 1944. The Canadian Embassy is at Rio ¢ 
Janeiro. 


Argentina.—The first Canadian Minister to Argentina was the Hon. W.F.@ 
TurcEoN, who was appointed July 31, 1941. He has been transferred to anothi 
post; in his absence, Mr. K. P. Krrxwoop is Chargé d’Affairs. The Canadia 


Legation is at Buenos Aires. | 
| 
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Union of Soviet Socialist Republics.—The first Canadian Ambassador to 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics is Mr. L. D. Witaress, who was appointed 
inister Plenipotentiary Nov. 4, 1942, and will shortly present his Letter of Credence 
is Ambassador. The Canadian Embassy is at Moscow. 

'  China.—The first Canadian Ambassador to China is Masor-GENERAL, 
ictork W. Opium, who was appointed Minister Plenipotentiary Nov. 4, 1942, 
d will shortly present his Letter of Credence as Ambassador. The Canadian 
mbassy is at Chungking. 


ie Chile.—The present and first Canadian Minister to Chile is Mr. Warwick 
9, CurpMANn, K.C., who was appointed Nov. 4, 1942. The Canadian Legation is at 
Santiago. 


| French Committee of National Liberation, Algiers.—After the formation 
eth Committee in Algiers, Masor-GENERAL GEORGE P. VanieR, who had been 
Janadian Representative to the Committee in London, was appointed at Algiers 
na similar capacity, with the personal rank of Ambassador. — 


Greenland.—The Canadian Consulate at Greenland is in charge of Vic3- 
Joxst M. G. DunBaz, who was appointed to that post Sept. 15, 1941. 


_ St. Pierre and Miquelon. — The Canadian Consulate at St. Pierre and 
\Fiquelon is in charge of Actinc Consut Lizutenant D. HE. frotKes JEMMETT. 
de was appointed to that post Dec. 11, 1942. 


_ During 1943 arrangements were reached with a number of countries for the 
xchange of ambassadors. The agreement with the United States was announced 
wn Nov. 11, 1943, and on Nov. 19, the Hon. Ray Atherton presented to the Governor 
Jeneral his letter of credence as United States Ambassador to Canada. Similar 
igreements for the exchange of ambassadors were reached with the Soviet Union, 
Yhina, Brazil and Belgium. 

In August, the first Swedish Minister to Canada presented his credentials in 
dttawa, and, in November, announcement was made of an agreement with Turkey 
or the establishment of a Turkish Legation in Canada. 

Early in 1944 it was announced that the Canadian Government had agreed 
vith the Governments of Mexico and Peru to exchange diplomatic missions. 
| PART IV.—REPRESENTATIVES OF OTHER COUNTRIES 
; IN CANADA 


fection 1.—Representatives of the Governments of the British 


| Commonwealth of Nations 


High Commissioner for the United Kingdom: (Office established 1928.) 
_ The present High Commissioner is the Rr. Hon. Matcoum MacDona.p, 
1.P., who assumed office in 1941. The previous High Commissioners were:— 


Str WituraM H. Cruark, 1928-34 

Sir Francis Fioup, 1935-38 

Str GERALD CAMPBELL, 1938-41 
Address: Earnscliffe, Ottawa. 
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High Commissioner for the Commonwealth of Australia: (Office estab 
lished 1939.) 


The present and first High Commissioner is Masor-Genrrat THE Hon. Sr 
Wiuu1am Grascow, K.C.B., who assumed office in 1940. 
Address: 114 Wellington St., Ottawa. 


High Commissioner for New Zealand: (Office established 1942.) 

The present Acting High Commissioner is Mr. R. M. Firru, who assume 
office in 1942. 

Address: 105 Wurtemburg Street, Ottawa. 

Accredited Representative of the Union of South Africa: (Office estab 
lished 1938.) 


The present and first Accredited Representative is Mr. Davin pp WAAL MryER 
who assumed office in 19388. 
Address: 56 Sparks Street, Ottawa. 


High Commissioner for Ireland: (Office established 1939.) 


The present and first High Commissioner is Mr. JOHN J. HEARNE, who assumec 
office in 1939. 


Address: 140 Wellington Street, Ottawa. 


Section 2.—Diplomatic Representatives of Foreign Countrie: 


United States of America: (Established 1927.) 


Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary: Hon. Ray ATHERTON (Nov. 19 
1948). 


Address: Weilington Street, Ottawa. 


Belgium:* (Established 1937.) 


Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary: BARON Stuvercrurs (Feb. | 
1944). 


Address: 395 Laurier Avenue East, Ottawa. 


China:* (Established 1942.) | 


Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary: Dr. Liu Samm SHun (Feb. 26 
1942). 


Address: 201 Wurtemburg Street, Ottawa. , | 


Poland: (Established 1942.) 


Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary: Mr. Vicror Poposk: 
(Mar. 27, 1942). 
Address: 333 Chapel Street, Ottawa. 


Norway: (Established 1942.) 


Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary: Mr. DANIEL STEEN. (Apr. 2 
1942). | 
Address: 192 Daly Avenue, Ottawa. | 


Yugoslavia: (Established 1942.) 


Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary: Dr. Izt1por CANKAR (May 15 , 
1942). | 


Address: 259 Daly Avenue, Ottawa. | 


Greece: (Established 1942.) 


Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary: Mr. GrorGe Drpasté 
(June 5, 1942). 


Address: Chateau Laurier, Ottawa. 


* Agreement has]been concluded for the elevation of the Legation to rank of Embassy. 
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Czechoslovakia: (Established 1942.) 

Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary: Dr. FRANTISEK PAVLASEK 
Aug. 14, 1942). 

Address: 171 Clemow Avenue, Ottawa. 


Brazil:* (Established 1941.) 

Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary: Mr. Cato pr MELLO 
co (Aug. 28, 1942). Mr. pe Meio Franco is being transferred to another 
post. Agreement has been given to the appointment of Mr. Cyrro pre Freiras- 
VALLE as Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary. 

- Address: 140 Wellington Street, Ottawa. 


Chile: (Established 1942.) 

Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary: Dr. Epuarpo GRovE 
(Sept. 15, 1942). 

Address: 56 Sparks Street, Ottawa. 


Ke Sweden (Established 19438.) 

Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary: Mr. Per W1JKMAN (Aug. 4, 
1943). 

Address: Rockcliffe Park. 


Argentina: (Established 1941.) 
_ Envoy Extraordinary -and Plenipotentiary: Dr. Epuarpo L. Vivor (Dec. 14, 
(943). 
Address: 18 Rideau Street, Ottawa. 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics:* (Established 1942.) 
Chargé d’ Affairs ad interim: Mr. Grecori I. TouNnKIN. 
' Address: 285 Charlotte Street, Ottawa. 


Netherlands: (Established 1939.) 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary: JONKHEER J. W. M. SNouK 
durcRronse (nominated). 
* Chargé d’ Affairs ad interim: Mr. G. W. re oa beens 
Address: 18 Range Road, Ottawa. 


Turkey 
_ Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary: Mr. SHevKI ALHAN (nom- 
nated). 


Mexico: Dr. Francisco Det Rio CANEDO. 


Li 


Peru 
r Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary: Mr. Eminio ORTIZ DE 
(nominated). 
\ 


French Committee of National Liberation: 
a Delegate: Mr. GABRIEL BONNEAU. 


| PART V.—CANADA AND THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS}; 


An account of Canada’s relationship with the League, and an outline of its 
ganization, is given in the Year Books from 1931 to 1940. See the list of Special 
\rticles at the front of this edition. 


* Agreement has been concluded for the elevation of the Legation to the rank of Embassy. 
t The League of Nations Society in Canada, 124 Wellington Street, Ottawa, is the authorized agent for 
1e publications of the League of Nations. 
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CHAPTER IV.—POPULATION* 


CONSPECTUS 
PacE PAGE 
Suction 1. Caensus Statistics or GEN- Srecrion 11. ScHoot ATTENDANCE....... 138 
HRA HPORUMATION..0< s\nieis aus is.05.s ie wie 79 Section 12. THe BLIND AND Dear-Mutss~ 139 
Section 2. Sex DIsSTRIBUTION.........- 90 SrecTIon 13. OccuPATIONS OF THE CANA- 
Ssecrion 3. AGE DISTRIBUTION.........- 93 DIANA PHOPEE Ss cc ere mplcieiets cheatin cise 140 
Srcrion 4. ConyuGaL CONDITION....... 96 Section 14. DwELLINGS AND FAMILY 
Suction 5. RACIAL ORIGINS. ......--.«- 101 IOUSHHOLDS: ce. ceive sliecrane ereaeeiets 140 
SECTIONION VELIGIONS sc cee ce ciclets siete aie 106 Srecrion 15. QUINQUENNIAL CENSUS OF 
Srenrion 72 WbIRTHPLACES acc cei e PEL THE PRAIRIE PROVINCHS..........- 140 
Section 8. RuRAL AND URBAN PoPpuLa- SxrcTion 16. ANNUAL EstTIMATES OF 
TTON ee ra Te ee IE lnarene 117 ‘POPULATION: sels screids Slaet |< 2a Re 140° 
Suction 9. CiTizENSHIP AND NATURALIZ- Section 17. AREA AND POPULATION OF 
PATTON. cite aca aes whee seraveuerelietarene ieprl euatte 130 THH BRITISH HMPIRE.........-.+.6. 141 
Section 10. Lanauaces AND MorHur Section 18. AREA AND POPULATION OF 
TONGUES? fc cies © abbdihs selene teiots 135 THY. WORLD oeutocanieee cess were 142 


The records accumulated at the decennial censuses of Canada, since the creation 
of the Dominion in 1867 to the latest census to date, 1941, make a valuable con- 
tribution to the demographic history of the nation. Each successive decade has 
added to the vast scope of the material; the detailed statistical analyses and the 
numerous monographs and studies available under the several aspects of demography 
and agriculture have made the census the most important statistical milestone of 
accomplishment and progress. 


The salient aspects of population growth under each main heading shown in 
the conspectus above are covered but not necessarily in any one edition. The 
policy adopted is to maintain the skeleton of the chapter and the historical tables 
as a permanent feature and build up each section as statistics are available following 
each census. Therefore, much material for the 1941 Census is given in the following 
pages and data not yet available will be published in subsequent editions. The 
-Canada Year Book can do no more than summarize the broad results of the Census 
but this summary includes all the information required by the general reader. To 
help those who wish to delve deeper into details, necessary references are given in 
the text. 


The main legal reason for a periodic census under the Constitution of Canada 
is to determine representation in the House of Commons: this, according to the 
British North America Act, is based on population (see p. 53). The payment 
of provincial subsidies on a per capita basis is adjusted annually on population 
estimated from the census data. In view of this the de jure principle of enumeration 
is used, i.e., each person is counted as belonging to the locality of his regular domicile, 
rather than to the place he may be at the date of enumeration, a method followed in 
some other countries. 


Yet the modern Dominion-wide census, however important this redistribution 
purpose, has a much wider sphere of usefulness. It constitutes, through the date 
collected directly from the people, a true measure of the social and economic progress 
of the country and can therefore be used in the regulation of general administratior 
and public affairs, social security and post-war rehabilitation programs, etc. Fo 
instance, achievement can be measured from the census records by examination oj 
how progressively modern machinery and household equipment, radios and motor. 


* This chapter, as recast, has been checked by A. J. Pelletier, F.S.S., Chief, Demography Branch 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. A list of the publications of this Branch will be found in Chapter XXX 
Section 1, under ‘‘ Population’’. 
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tars have been introduced into industry and into home life over a series of decades. 
The changing complexion of the population can be traced in each area or locality, 
and the influences of age, sex, occupation, etc., shown. Comparative standards 
of living are indicated by data concerning employment, earnings, housing accom- 
lmodation, etc. (especially when supplemented by consumption and price data). 
Changing social and economic conditions are reflected by the movement of popula- 
tion from rural districts to urban municipalities and, vice versa, by the growth of 
ndustry, the numbers and status of farm mortgages, taxes and a hundred and one 
other factors. Many other items of information upon which the Government must 
depend to conduct the business of the country are made available by this periodical 
stocktaking of the people. 
|e 
bi History of the Census in Canada.—In 1666, Talon the Intendant of New 
France took an official census of the Colony for the purpose of measuring the increase 
im numbers that had taken place since the founding of Quebec by Champlain in 
1608. These figures are, however, of historical interest rather than accurate census 
data. (For further details, see Census of Canada, 1931, Vol. I, pp. 133-153.) 


“ 


_ Similar censuses of New France, which grew in detail, were taken no less than 
thirty-six times during the years intervening between 1666 and 1739 and many 
nore times from that date to the close of the French régime in 1763. During the 
‘ollowing years (see the 1942 Year Book, p. 83) a series of less elaborate reports 
upervened, with censuses appearing at irregular intervals, until the year 1841 
When an Act was passed on September 18, after the union of Upper and Lower 
(anada, which provided that a census should be taken in the year 1842 and every 
ifth year thereafter. Under this Act the Census of Upper Canada only was taken: 
ae Act was amended in 1842 and a census of Lower Canada was taken in 1844. 
ee Census of Canada, 1981, Vol. I, p. 36.) 


| In 1847 legislation was passed creating a Board of Registration and Statistics 


which took a census of Upper Canada in 1848 and a general census in 1850. 

ar 

_ In 1851 Royal Assent was given to an Act to provide more effectually for the 
\aking of the census in 1852 (these figures were later linked with those taken by the 
| = of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick in 1851, and in Prince Edward Island 


a 1848 to give reasonably comparable totals, circa 1851, for these sections of British 
North America), 1861 and every tenth year thereafter. An unbroken series of 


Jensus records, taken at regular decennial periods, is therefore available for all 


Povinces constituting the Dominion of Canada over a period of ninety years. 
With the opening up of settlement in the three western provinces, immigration 
\eveloped on such a scale that an Act was passed in 1918 providing that a census 
‘f population and agriculture be taken in the Provinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan 
‘nd Alberta in 1926 and every tenth year thereafter. Thus censuses of the Prairie 
/Tovinces are now taken quinquennially and of the Dominion as a whole decennially. 
"he primary purpose of the former is to fix the basis for subsidies payable on a 
(er capita basis to the western provinces by the Dominion Government. (See 
yensus Legislation in Canada, Census of Canada, Vol. I, 1931, p. 29; or Statutes 
9 Vic., c. 46, s. 5; 4-5 Ed. VII, c. 3, s. 18B; 4-5 Ed. VII, e. 42,s. 18B.) 

; 


_ Growth of Population in Canada.—A brief résumé of the population history 
{ Canada from the first census in 1666, when it numbered 3,215 persons, to the 
ghth Dominion census of 1941, when the figure was 11,506,655, places Canada 
mong the leading countries of the British Empire in the rate of population growth. 
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The inflow of capital and the opening up of new and vast areas with the consequent 
stimulation of immigration began with the opening of the twentieth century and was 
the latest episode in the transformation of the central prairie region, which, in the 
course of forty years, has been organized into provinces and developed with such 
promise. While at the end of the nineteenth century the population of the then 
Dominion of Canada was approximately 5,400,000, it had about doubled this 
figure by 1931. The general increase in the population of European countries 
during the entire nineteenth century was approximately three-fold; Canada equalled 
this rate of progress during the sixty years from 1871 to 1931. 


In the decade 1900-10 immigration, alone, totalled 1,800,000. This figure was 
the main factor in the gain of 34-17 p.c. which the total population of Canada 
registered in that decade and which was relatively larger than the growth of any 
modern country during the same period. 


The next decade started out with an intensification of this immigration move- 
ment, but with the outbreak of the First World War a recession set in. The effects 
of the First World War upon the Canadian population were both direct and indirect. 
Nearly 60,000 Canadians died overseas and approximately 20,000 took their dis- 
charge in the United Kingdom. To these may be added 50,000 deaths from the 
war plague, influenza. In addition large numbers of British residents in Canada, 
most of them recent immigrants, left Canada to join the forces of the United 
Kingdom and did not return, and the same is true of enemy nationals who passed in 
considerable numbers into the United States immediately before and after the 
declaration of hostilities. The fluidity of the Canadian population accordingly 
rendered the War costly in personnel far beyond actual casualties. | However, 
the net result over the ten years was a population increase of 21-94 p.c. or the 
largest increase for any modern country with the exception of Australia where an 
increase of 22-01 p.c. was recorded. 


The Census of 1931 showed a further increase of 18-08 p.c. on 1921. Natural 
increase and immigration contributed 1,325,256 and 1,509,136, respectively, although 
the net gain was only 1,588,837 since estimated emigration was 1,245,555, for the 
ten years. Census returns of Great Britain for 1921-31 showed an increase 0! 
4-7 p.c., equalling that of the previous decade. New Zealand in the ten-yea 
interval between 1911-21 showed an increase of 19-8 p.c. and between 1921-31 
19-3 p.c. A census of Australia was not taken in 1931, but the official estimate 
of population based on the Census of 1933 gives an increase of 19-8 p.c. as against 
22-0 p.c. for the period 1911-21 (Official Year Book of Australia, 1940, p. 519) 
Census figures for the United States show an increase of population of 14-9 p.c 
between 1910-20 and 16-1 p.c. from 1920-80. 


The eighth Census of Canada as of June 2, 1941, gives the population as 
11,506,655 as compared with 10,376,786 as of June 1, 1931, an increase of 1,129,86§ 
or 10-89 p.c. in the decade. During the greater part of this decade Canada along 
with all other countries was face to face with a prolonged and severe economii 
depression; immigration was still further restricted by government regulations a: 
well as by economic necessity. The figures for immigrant arrivals were actually 
reduced from 1,166,004 in the ten-year period 1921-31 to 140,361 in 1931-41. The 
natural increase for this period showed a reduction of about 7 p.c. and, since immi 
gration was reduced more than 88 p.c. over the decade, the net increase in popula 
tion was due almost entirely to the still favourable birth and death rates of ‘thy 


established population. | 
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Section 1.—Census Statistics of General Population 


_ Since the creation of the Dominion of Canada in 1867, decennial censuses have 
een taken as of the dates Apr. 2, 1871, Apr. 4, 1881, Apr. 5, 1891, Apr. 1, 1901, 
me 1, 1911, 1924, 1931 and June 2, 1941. Summary figures are given in Tables 


—Population of Canada, by Provinces and Territories, Census Years 1871-1941 


_ Norr.—The populations of the Prairie Provinces in 1906, 1916, 1926 and 1936, are shown at p. 147 of the 
“Year Book. For intercensal estimated populations, see table at p. 141. 


i Province 
= or 1871 1881 1891 1901 1911 1921 1931 1941 
_ Territory 
weiand....... 94,021 108, 891 109,078 103, 259 93,728 88,615 88,038 95,047 
peotia...... 387, 800 440,572 450,396 459,574 492,338 523, 837 512,846 577, 962 


Brunswick...| 285,594 | 321,233 | 321,263 331,120 | 351,889 | 387,876 | 408,219 457,401 
ee 1,191,516 | 1,359,027 | 1,488,535 | 1,648,898 2,005,776 1)2,360,5102,3| 2,874,6623] 3,331,882 


| (ee 1,620,851 | 1,926,922 | 2,114,321 2,182,947 | 2,527,292] 2,933,662 3,431,683 | 3,787,655 
Se 25,228 62,260 152,506 255,211 461,3941] 610,118 700, 139 729,744 
catchewan..... = - - 91,279 492,432 757,510 921,785 895, 992 
WEEE les ces ws = - - 73,022 374,2954| 588,454 731,605 796, 169 
/aitish Columbia.. 36,247 49,459 98,173 178,657 392,480 524,582 694, 263 817, 861 
ee x - = 27,219 8,512 4,157 4,230 4,914. 
| a eee 48,000 56,446 98, 967 20,129 6,5071,4 8, 1438 9,3163 12,028 
‘ent 
ty Canada....... 3,689,257 | 4,324,810 | 4,833,239 | 5,371,315 7,206,643 | 8,787,9492/10,376,786 | 11,506,655 
e 
la Corrected as a result of the Boundaries Extension Acts, 1912. * Revised in accordance with the 
IBeador Award of the Privy Council, Mar. 1, 1927. The total for Canada includes 485 members of the 
yal Canadian Navy who were recorded separately in 1921. 3 Revised since the publication of the 
2 Year Book. ‘Corrected by transfer of population of Fort Smith (868) to the Northwest 
\rritories. 5 The decreases shown in the population of the N orthwest Territories since 1891 are 


: Ra, the separation therefrom of vast areas to form Alberta, Saskatchewan and Yukon and to extend the 
| of Quebec, Ontario and Manitoba. 
» \ 


of 


Percentaze Distribution of Canadian Population, by Provinces and Territories, 
| es 1871-1941 


fy or 1871 1881 1891 1901 1911 1921 1931 1941 
' Territory 
p.c p.c p.c jee p.c p.c Duc p.c 
apland....... 2-55 2-52 2-25 1-92 1-30 1-01 0-85 0-83 
va Scotia...... 10-51 10-19 9-32 8-56 6-83 5-96 4-94 5-02 
Brunswick 7-74 7-43 6-65 6-16 4-88 4-41 3:94 3-97 
a 82-30 31-42 80-80 30-70 27-831 26-862 27-70 28-96 
Mts 5 aos < 43-94 44-56 43-74 40-64 35-071 33-39 33-07 32-92 
Ma... ... 0-68 1-44 3-16 4-75 6-401 6-94 6-75 6°34 
katchewan..... ~ - - 1-70 6-84 8-62 8-88 7:79 
Ee = - - 1-36 5-194 6-70 7-05 6-92 
tish Columbia.. 0-98 1-14 2-03 3°33 5-45 5-97 6-69 7-11 
ee = - - 0-51 0-12 0-05 0-04 0-04 
r.s ENTS. ae 6 1-30 1-30 2-05 0-37 0-091,4 0-09 0-09 0-10 
Canada PEs oe. 100-00 100-00 100-00 100-00 100-00 100-002 100-00 100-00 


EE Se ee ee Ee ee eS 


For footnotes, see end of Table 1. 
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3.—Population of Canada, by Provinces and Territories, in 1871 and 1941, all 
Numerical Increases, by Decades, 1871-1941 


Increase in Kach Decade 


Province | Popu-_ |_————  — ——_] Popu- | Incres 
or lation 1871 1881 1891 1901 1911 1921 1931 lation 1871 
Territory | in 1871 to to to to to to to in 1941 | to 194 
1881 1891 1901 1911 1921 1931 1941 
PE.BUGs, 94,021) 14,870 187; —5,819} —9,531) —5,113 —577 7,009} 95,047 1; 
N.S.......] 387,800) 52,772) 9,824) 9,178) 32,764] 31,499} —10,991) 65,116} 577,962} 190,] 
NAB even € 285,594] 35,639 30] 9,857; 20,769} 35,987; 20,343} 49,182) 457,401) 171,§ 
Que... 1,191,516} 167,511) 129,508} 160,363} 356,878) 354,7341) 514,152) 457,220/3,331,882]2,140,é 
OAC hy 1,620,851] 306,071] 187,399} 68,626] 344,345} 406,370] 498,021) 355,972|3, 787, 655/2, 166, 
Man.¢ . <2. 25,228) 37, 032 90,246} 102,705} 206,183) 148,724) 90,021) 29,605] 729,744) 704,é 
Saskt ct = -— | 91,279} 401,153} 265,078) 164,275} —25,793] 895,992) 895,¢ 
Alters. :. - — | 738,022} 301,273} 214,159) 143,151) 64,564) 796,169] 796, 1% 
ish Ohare 36,247 13,212 48,714} 80,484) 213,823} 182,102) 169,681; 123,598) 817,861] 781, 
Yukon - - 27,219] —18,707) —4,355 73 684 4,914 4,¢ 


N.W.T.2..| 48,000] 8,446] 42, 521 —78, 838} —13,622 1,636 le ahs 2,712} 12,028] —35,¢ 


Totals. .|3,689,257| 635,553) 508,429) 538,076/1,835,328/1,581,306!/1,588,837/1,129, 869) 11,506,655|7,817,4 


1 Revised in accordance with the Labrador Award of the Privy Council, Mar. 1, 1927. The total { 
Canada includes 485 members of the Royal Canadian Navy who were recorded separately in 19! 
2 The decreases shown in the population of the Northwest territories since 1891 are due to the separati 
therefrom of vast areas to form Alberta, Saskatchewan and Yukon and to extend the boundaries of Queby 
Ontario and Manitoba. 
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FOR THE TWELVE GREATER CITIES 
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PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF TOTAL POPULATION 


DISTRIBUTION PROPORTIONNELLE DE LA POPULATION TOTALE 
NOTE: 


A dot represents 1,000 people but the population of each of the 
twelve ‘Greater Cities’ is shown by a disc proportionate in area 


Un point représente 1,000 personnes mais la population de 
chacune des douze ‘Grandes Cités’ est indiquée par un disque 


ONT. 329 
to the dot, and their populations are additional to the dot de surface proportionnée aux points, et leur population s'ajoute 
distribution. The Greater Cities are repeated below to facilitate a la distnbution par points. Les Grandes Cités sont répétées QUE 
companson. erdessous pour faciliter la comparaison. SASK. 
BC.—CB. 
ALTA. 
CANADA = 100: 
Mowrtreat MAN CANAD: 
Toronto 
Vancouver Ortawa Hamitton Hauirax Victouia NS.—N-E. 
Winnirec Qursrc Winpson Loxpon Saint Joun NB 
@ OOO Gececce eS 
*Less than 1/10 of | D.C 
N.W.T.—T.N-O. 
1,139,921 351/49) 215,022 176,110 91,829 75,218 ue " Mains de 1/10 de 1 PC 
900,491 ‘ 290,540 200,814 123,112 86,740 65,784 
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POPULATION BY PROVINCES AND COUNTIES 81 


Population of Canada, by Provinces and Territories, in 1871, and Percentage 
Change, by Decades, 1871-1941 


Percentage Change for Each Decade Per- 
Province Population —_—_________—__————_|_ centage 
or in 1881 1891 1901 1911 1921 1931 Change 
Territory 1871 to to to to to to to in 70 
r 1881 1891 1901 1911 1921 1931 1941 Years 
x No. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. 
94,021 15-82 0-17 | —5-33 | —9-23 | —5-46 | —0-65 7°96 1-09 
387, 800 13-61 2°23 2-04 7-13 6:40 | —2-10 12-70 49-04 
285,594 12-48 0-01 3:07 6-27 10-23 5-24 12-05 60°16 


1,191,516 | 14-06 9-53 | 10-77 | 21-64 | 17-691) 21-78 | 15-91 179-63 
1,620,851 | 18-88 9-73 3:25 | 15-77} 16-08 | 16-98 | 10-37 133-68 
25,228 | 146-79 | 144-95 | 67-34 | 80-79 | 32-23 | 14-75 4-23 | 2,792-60 


oerta is ~ - — | 412-58 | 57-22 | 24-33 | 8-82 ~ 
ish Columbia. .... 36,247 | 36-45 | 98-49 | 81-98 | 119-68 | 33-66 | 32-35 | 17-80 | 2,156-36 
esis. vis - ~ ~ - |—68-73 |—51-16 | 1-76 | 16-17 = 
Pewee eens. 48,000 | 17-60 | 75-33 |—79-66 |~67-67 | 25-14] 14-41 | 29-11] —74-94 
a Dee era ctimeny lenis. pepe pe. fo cmee [ieee 
“Canada.......... 3,689,257 | 17-23 | 11-76 | 11-13 | 34-17] 21-941] 18-08 | 10-89 211-98 


For footnotes, see end of Table 3. 


i.—Population of Canada, by Provinces and Counties, or Census Divisions, 
1871-1941 
_ Province 
and 1871 1881 1891 1901 1911 1921 1931 1941 
County 
| 
3 3 Ae 3,689,257) 4,324,816| 4,833,239] 5,371,315) 7,206, 643/8,787,9491,2/10,376, 786) 11,506,655 
g. Island....... 94,021 108,891 109,078 103,259 93,728 88,615 88,038 95,047 
| ee 23,068 26,433 26, 633 24,725 22,636 20,445 19,147 19,415 
ae 28,302 34,347 36,470 35,400 32,779 31,520 31,500 34,490 
Jueens ae 42,651 48,111 45,975 43,134 38,313 36, 650 37,391 41,142 
ya Scotia....... 387,800 440,572 450,396) 459,574 492,338 523,837 512,846 577,962 
‘|mmapolis....... 18,121 20,598 19,350 18,842 18,581 18,153 16,297 17, 692 
intigonish 16,512 18,060 16,114 13,617 11,962 11,580 10,073 10,545 
26,454 31,258 34,244 49,166 73,330 86,319 92,502/ 110,703 
23,331 26, 720 27,160]. 24,900 23, 664 25,196 25,051 30,124 
23,518 27,368 34,529 36, 168 40,543 41,191 36,366 39,476 
17,037 19,881 19,897 20,322 20, 167 19,612 18,353 19,472 
16,555 17, 808 17,195 18,320 17,048 15,518 15,443 15,461 
56, 963 67,917 71,358 74, 662 80,257 97,228] 100,204] 122,656 
21,301 23 359 22,052 20,056 19,703 19,739 19,393 22,034 
23,415 25,651 25,779 24,353 25,571 23, 808 21,055 20,573 
21,510 23, 469 22,489 21,937 21,780 23, 723 24,357 28, 920 


23,834 28,583 31,075 32,389 33, 260 33, 742 31,674 32, 942 
32,114 35,535 34,541 33,459 35, 858 40,851 39,018 40,789 
10,554 10,577 10,610 10,226 10, 106 9,944 10,612 12,028 
14,268 15,121 14,399 13,515 13,273 12,464 11,098 10, 853 
12,417 14,913 14,956 14,202 14,105 13,491 12,485 13,251 
11,346 12,470 12,432 10,571 9,910 8,904 7,926 8,028 
18,550 21,284 22,216 22,869 23, 220 22,374 20,939 22,415 


285,594) 321,233) 321,263) 331,120) 351,889} 387,876; 408,219] 457,401 
10,672 12,329 10,971 10,925 9,691 8, 607 7,679 8,421 
19,938 23,365 22,529 21,621 21,446 21,100 20,796 21,711 
25, 882 26, 087 23,752 22,415 21,147 21,435 21,337 22,728 
18,810 21,614 24,897 27,936 32, 662 38, 684 41,914 49,913 
19,101 22,618 23, 845 23,958 24,376 23,916 23,478 25,817 
24,593 25,617 23,087 21,655 20,594 20,399 19,807 21,573 


« 


ae 7,234 8, 676 10,512 12,311 16,678 20, 138 24,527 28,176 
orthumberland 20,116 25,109 25,713 28, 543 31,194 33, 985 34,124 38,485 
Meds... 55.5% 13,847 14,017 12,152 11,177 10,897 11,679 11,219 12,77 
estigouche..... 5,575 7,058 8,308 10,586 15, 687 22,839 29,859 33,075 
t.John......... 52,120 52,966 49,574 51,759 53,572 60,486 61,613 68, 827 


Leen ‘ 

Includes 485 members of the Royal Canadian Navy, who were recorded separately in 1921. 
rthwest River Arm and Rigolet on Hamilton Inlet populations deducted from Quebec, as these parts 
awarded to Newfoundland by decision of the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, Mar. 1, 1927. 
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5.—Population of Canada, by Provinces and Counties, or Census Divisions, 
1871-1941—-continued | 
Province 
and 1871 1881 1891 1901 1911 1921 1931 1941 
County : | 
New Brunswick : 
—concluded : 
DUNDULYcc. . os... 6, 824 6,651 5, 762 5, 729 6,219 6, 162 6,999 8,2 
VICCOTIS.. cc 4,407 7,010 7,705 8,825 11,544 12,800 14,907 16,6 
Westmorland... 29,335 387,719 41,477 42,060 44,621 53,387 57,506 64,4 
OD ee beens 27,140 30,397 30,979 31,620 31,561 32,259 82,454 36,4 
Quebec........... 1,191,516) 1,359,027) 1,488,535] 1,648,898] 2,005,776] 2,360,5101| 2,874, 662 3,331,8 
AIDIbIDI2 bec. - - — 2,4 ; 14,80 23 , 692 67,6 
Argenteuil....... 12,806 14,947 15,158 16,407 16,766 17,165 18, 976 22,6 
Arthabaska..... 17,241 19,153 23,254 22,958 24,441 24,848 27,159 30,0 
IBALOU a porate. 19,491 21,199 21,695 18,181 18, 206 18,035 16,914 17,6 
Beauce.......... 23,485 27,201 30, 837 33,198 38,161 40,308 44,793 48,0 
Beauharnois..... 14,757 16,005 16, 662 Pal Aree, 20, 802 19,888 25,163 30,2, 
Bellechasse...... 17, 637 18,068 18,368 18,706 21,141 21,8138 22,006 23,6. 
IBerthier.: 2 cen 19,993 22,238 20,399 20,710 20,606 20,509 19,506 21,2, 
Bonaventure... . 15, 923 18,908 20,835 24,495 28,110 29,092 32,432 39,1, 
TODO Nae 13,757 15,827 14,709 13,303 13,216 13,381 12,433 12,4 
Chambly....... 10,498 10,858 11,704 12,779 16,711 21,924 26,801 32,4 
Champlain...... 21,492 25,550 Patt Naas 32,015 43, 866 54,034 59, 862 68,0 
Charlevoix...... 15,611 17,901 19,038 19,334 20,637 20,708 22,940 25,6 
Ch&teauguay.... 16,166 14,393 13, 864 13,583 135322 13,557 13,125 14,4 
Chicoutimi...... 11,812 13,801 14,244 16,872 23,000 37,578 55,724 78,8 
Compton ence 11,988 15,115 17,386 19,343 PA BY S 23,271 21,917 22,9) 
Deux-Montagnes. 15,615 15,894 15,027 14,438 13, 868 14,309 14,284 16,7 
Dorchester...... 17,779 18,710 18,364 20,697 24,457 26,788 27,994 29,8 
Drummond..,... 10,975 14,180 16, 639 16,041 17,149 19,975 26,179 36,6. 
Frontenac..... ‘ 5,445 9,285 12,431 17,358 22542 24,090 25,681 28,5) 
Gasper teas ssa 18, 729 25,001 26,875 30, 683 35,001 40,375 45,617 55,2 
Hochelaga | 
(included in | 
Montreal 
Island) 
Ulin: 22h coe 23,057 28,891 Sila, 42,830 48,332 54,682 63, 870 71,4) 
Huntingdon..... 16,304 15,495 14,385 13,979 13,240 13,174 12,345 12,3) 
Thervillevev..co. 15,413 14,459 11, 893 9,673 9,493 9,299 9,402 10,2) 
Jacques Cartier { 
(included in i 
Montreal | 
Island) q 
DOUGtte.. |e eee 23,075 21,988 22,921 22,255 23,911 25,9138 27,585 ola} 
Kamouraska.... 21,254 22,181 20,454 19,099 20,888 22,014 23, 954 25 gai 
Mmabello. wk. 314 ie 4k 2,676 he 7G 13,691 19, 734 20,140 22,9) 
Lac-St-Jean.... 5,681 9,729 14,048 20,156 Pa AOL 35,539 50,253 64,31, 
Laprairie........ 11,861 11,436 10,900 11,057 11,623 12 O71 13,491 13,4 
. L’Assomption... 15,473 15,282 13,674 13,995 15,164 14,331 Lb, azeH 17,5: 
Laval (included 
in Jesus Island). ‘| 
MOVES! c . eras ilece 24,831 27,980 25,995 26,210 28,913 33,323 35,656 38, Ui) 
slot: «snes 13,517 14,917 13 , 823 14,439 16,435 17, 859 19,404 20,8 
Lotbiniére....... 20,606 20,857 20,688 20,039 22,158 21,837 23,034 26, 
Maskinongé..... 15,079 17,0938 17,266 15,083 15,775 16,253 16, 03% 18, 24 
Matane: 2% !..s, 10,022 13,544 14,621 20,456 27,539 36,303 45,272 55,4), 
Mégantic........ 18,879 19,056 22200 23,878 31,314 33 , 633 35,492 40,3! 
Missisquoi...... 16,922 17,784 18,549 17,339 17,466 17,709 19, 6386 21,44 
Montcalm....... 12,742 12,966 1D ou 13,001 13,342 13, 987 13,865 15,2 
Montmagny..... 13,555 15,268 14,726 14,757 17,356 21,997 20,239 22,08 
Montmorency... 12,085 12 822 12,309 Dele 1g,2L0 14,008 16,955 18, 6f 
Montreal and 1 
Jesus Islands... 153,516] 202,633}: 286,961} 371,086] 566,168] 738,210] 1,020,018 1,188, 4¢) 
Napierville...... 11,688 10,511 10,101 8,576 (fe Le 7,994 , 600 8,34) 
NiGolots Ham. 23,262 26,874 28,735 27,209 30,055 29,695 28,673 30, 08 
Papineau........ 14,521 18,814 22,972 25,726 27,180 26,558 29,246 27, 58 
IPONGIAG. ee et 15,528 18, 840 20,381 21,442 21123 20,271 21,241) 19,88 
Portneuf........ 22,569 25,175 25,813 27,159 30,529 32,811 35, 963 38, 98. 
Quebec, . esr es. 79,306 82,724 82,593 90,941 104,554 124,776 170,915 202, 
Richelieu........ 20,048 20,424 21,652 19,518 20,686 19,548 21,483 23, 
Richmond...... i2d3 14,598 16,329 17,821 21,282 24,067 24,956 27,4¢ 
Rimouski....... 17,396 20,247 18, 809 19,701 23,951 27,520 30, Lol 44, 
Rouville 2.5. 17,634 18,547 16,012 13,407 13,131 13, 656 13,776 15, 
Saguenay’,...... 5,487 8,879 9,989 263 15,402 16, 6638 22,161 29,4)) 
Shetord ssa...e. 19,077 23 , 233 23, 263 23,722 23,97 25, 734 28,262 33,38 


parts were awarded to Newfoundland by decision of the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, Mar. 


1 Northwest River Arm and Rigolet on Hamilton Inlet populations deducted from Quebec, as th 
1927. 2 Includes districts of Abitibi and Mistassini. 3 Includes New Quebec district. 
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5.—Population of Canada, by Provinces and Counties, or Census Divisions, 
1871-1941—continued 


1881 1891 1921 1941 
ee - 8,516 12,221 16,088 30, 786 46,574 
Ss ae ay 10, 808 10,220 9,608 10,065 9,328 
Sick 13,138 15,556 18, 067 23,380 27,972 
18,310 20,425 21,135 23,098 31,645 
eae 12,122 12,265 12,282 14,219 20,584 
eo 19, 870 23,550 23, 033 50,845 80,352 
1,024 1,099 1,903 11,764 40,471 
22,491 25,484 25,698 44,310 57,675 
Be ates 19,591 22,969 23,128 33 , 908 46,864 
Piece 11,003 11,485 10,792 11,555 13,170 
12,717 12,449 12,257 12,719 14,214 
8, 823 11,741 15,018 18,181 17,492 
19,993 20,905 20,088 18,056 16,516 
1,620,851] 1,926,922) 2,114,321 2,933,662 3,787,655 
3,307 6,934 13,534 43,695 52,002 
32,259 33, 869 36,445 53,377 56,695 
48,515 65,218 64,603 44,285 41,680 
52,932 64,103 77, 630 148, 705 202,520 
= = = 26,293 80, 730 
16,689 22,084 22,332 15,415 14,075 
18,777 20,598 20, 132 17,309 , 16,210 
37,380 36, 265 32,427 24,629 25,215 
33, 666 42,361 43,377 44,984 46,150 
32,697 46,962 55,545 102,575 174,230 
39,720 42,384 47,009 44,494 53,717 
20,524 22,221 22,447 20,518 18, 732 
22,616 22,741 21,609 16,644 15,989 
57,352 70,539 71,214 59,051 57,160 
24,851 24,980 23,440 21,287 21,854 
2,676 5,911 6,350 6,209 6,695 
22,606 21,919 21,982 24,899 28,515 
48,364 55,061 59,084 57,523 63,322 
66, 165 76,526 66,781 47,088 43,742 
= 4,564 4,984 19,139 33,372 
40, 634 54,310 57,814 57,949 66,346 
38,897 52,034 58,810 52,879 56,925 
33,020 33,975 37,725 32,993 33,143 
35,302 38,434 39,279 34,909 36,042 
26,705 26,484 24,750 18,994 18,469 
29,547 31,573 30,079 48,625 65,066 
2,231 8,460 10,794 10,468 10,841 
82,595 93,081 92,344 106, 865 127, 166 
5,360 12,973 15, 666 19,601 21,835 
1,791 1,774 10, 654 34,541 43,315 
30,760 33,527 30,992 26,366 35,611 
40,231 41,123 38,035 31,285 30,786 
45,890 48,812 45,355 46,494 65,718 
48,237 50,159 49,849 46,762 50,974 
1,559 14,231 21,152 26,860 30,083 
26,011) ~ 26,175 24,871 23,896 31,539 
46,536 53, 693 51,716 50, 843 49,694 
27,167 30,472 34,597 42,261 47,392 
Hescott......... 17,647 22,857 24,173 26,478 25,261 
ce Edward.. 20,336 21,044 18, 889 16,806 16,750 
hiny River.... = = 2,210 13,518 19,132 
ees 27,977 38,482 46,977 51,505 54,720 
ada 8,696 13,080 18, 289 21,121 17,448 
Biisily ss os 56, 762 74,803 82,727 84,032 87,057 
eS 18,987 23,198 27,156 25,134 40,905 
BeAr‘ s's « = = 4,842 43,029 80,815 
1,480 4,056 8, 000 49,560 85,200 
: math. = = = 26,657 50, 604 
| aS 29,685 33,655 32,991 27,786 25,934 
) Sa 40,251 42,740 50,464 75,266 98,720 
ke 25,760 31,771 30,631 66,668 93,836 
Feat. 56, 128 64,641 59,350 54,160 59,453 
ere» 2 57,599 66,952 77,114 153 , 567 206,721 
Sa 115,974) 153,113) 245,101 647,665 951,549 
WUD an ky 25228 62,260; 152,506 610,118 729,744 
43 3,774 5, 663 19,897 27,813 
1,124 12,050 20,923 37,413 41,426 
= 2,335 12,995 24,042 24,781 
990 1,505 6,539 17,241 15,699 


Includes District of Patricia. 
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5.—Population of Canada, by Provinces and Counties, or Census Divisions 
1871-1941—concluded 


Province 
and 1871 1881 1891 1901 1911 1921 1931 1941 
Division 


Manitoba—conc. 


Division No. 5.. 3,175 4,895 6,372 9,748 20,120 33, 789 46,228 48, 
Division No. 6.. 5,157 19,297 40,367 65,346] 171,326} 229,190) 284,285) 295, 
Division No, 7.. = - 1,051 16,034 24,652 33,904 35,810 36,912 36, 
Division No. 8.. 2,200 3,000 10,044 14,063 20,394 19, 663 19,846 17, 
Division No. 9.. 5,727 6, 120 8, 819 12,520 23, 929 39,528 44,957 47, | 
Division No. 10. 432 1,083 7,122 12,402 16,655 19, 802 17,916 19, 
Division No. 11. 2,800 3,200 9,750 15,580 22,305 27,059 28, 100 26, 
Division No, 12. 1,701 1,598 3,338 5,629 15,581 27,750 24,344 25, 
Division No, 13. = 500 665 9,254 16,374 25,941 24,263 26, 
Division No, 14. 521 975 2,708 8,425 17,251 23, 735 25,978 26, 
Division No, 15. - - = 1,849 4,682 8, 856 10,008 12, 
Division No. 16. 858 877 1,167 2,651 10,536 20,402 30, 669 38, 


Saskatchewan!... 
Division No. 
Division No. 
Division No. 
Division No. 
Division No. 
Division No. 
Division No. 
Division No. 
Division No. 9.. 
Division No, 10. 
Division No. 11. 
Division No. 12. 
Division No. 13. 
Division No. 14. 
Division No. 15. 
Division No. 16. 
Division No. 17. 
Division No. 18. 


Alberta!.......... 
Division No. 1.. 
Division No. 2 
Division No. 3 
Division No. 4.. 

Division No. 5.. 

6 
7 
8 
g 


91,279] 492,432] 757,510} 921,785) 895, 
9,657 32,301 35,297 41,544 34, 
837 29,386 36,414 42,831 36, 
467 14,363 38,900 46, 881 38, | 
1,324 10,497 23,198 28,126 22, 
17,502 40,505 50,543 53,948 51, 
15,843 75, 686 89,207| 109,906] 108, 
3,417 39, 896 60,433 63, 230 53, 
45,667 49,361 42 
13,481 38,870 57,265 60,539 62, 
1,320 23, 184 36, 026 41,890 43, 
694 41,007 68, 023 87,976 80, 
1,670 22,586 35, 885 40,612 34, 
141 19,611 35,483 42,632 36, 
952 9,687 24,262 46,222 65, 
13,174 44,120 65, 284 83, 703 89, 
2,279 18,991 33, 267 48, 613 53,, 
1,057 9,279 17,911 27,315 33, 
7,085 4,894 4,445 6,456 11,)| 


73,022| 374,295} 588,454) 731,605} 796, 
3,144 24,738 30, 664 28, 849 29,) 
11,357 38,779 46, 823 57,186 58, 
278 9,330 17,404 15,066 15, 
2,536 18,375 23 , 302 29,067 29,) 
75 13,170 31,220 26,651 18,1 
11,358 75,364] 112,689] 140,200] 146,). 
59 22,107 37, 143 38, 106 33,), 
42,976 56, 820 61,016 67, 
1,747 12,629 17,889 24,538 32, 
5,607 29,226 45,579 58,049 58, 
18,578 58, 855 95,334] 127,256] 149, 
rs 4,258 8,589 13,730 1741, 
1,490 7,300 16,288 24,936 334) 
1,012 9,998] 25,299 39,508 47 
= 2,097 6,358 13,714 174) 
Division No. 16. “3 1,263 12,181 27,196 30,) 
Division No. 17. 3,877 3, 830 4,872 6,537 9, 


British Columbia} 36,247 49,459 98,173| 178,657) 392,480} 524,582) 694,263)  817,! 


Coosnoortwhwor. 


al ls Sta al ae aes i Le Dau a isd as a ct S| at! | 
Lin et Ne ie a a a ied Sa ace Da aed be al 


Lia lie Wael et A me ey i Ut ede! (i Ls Neal Ce fa i Neda al 
(JV) 
J 
(vo) 
— 
J 
or 
for) 
vo} 


Division No. 

Division No. 

Division No. 

Division No. §.. 
Division No. 10. 
Division No. 11. 
Division No. 12. 
Division No. 13. 
Division No. 14. 
Division No. 15. 


Tite) ia Teal acess il od ba La est oa i el Woe eer fe A 
ei i ica Meat i a as Sl a Hl eo Sa Da | 
Ta ie Ba Eat lee! (act emt fall ell! ante Corel ae JS a oY Rel fe 

rey 

— 

Oo 

i=) 

PN 


Division No. 1. 863 1220 8,446 22,466 19,137 22,566 215) 
Division No. 2.. ; 2,185 23,516 28,373 31,075 40,455 48,1, 
Division No. 3.. - 817 3,360 12,085 28,066 35,022 40,523 519} 
Division No. 4.. - 7,939 41,507 53,641 183,108) 256,579} 379,858} 449 
Division No, 5.. - 17,292 35, 744 50,886 81,241 108,792 120,933 150,) 
Division No. 6.. ~ 6, 753 8,191 11,563 19,031 24,484 80,025 30,), 
Division No. 7.. - 2,208 2,475 3, 743 3,545 10,232 12,658 14 
Division No. 8.. ~ 9, 825 2,003 4,523 8,411 17,631 21,534 25 
Division No. 9.. - 2: 762 548 9,270 16,595 18,986 18,698 18,4) 
Division No. 10. - 1,000 940 984 1,644 2,144 7,013 8 
Yukon: 2. 85s) 0s, - - - 205219 8,512 4,157 4,230 4, 
Northwest ! 
Territories...... 48,000 56,446 98,967 20,129 6,507 8,143 9,316 12,1, 


1 Populations for the Provinces of Saskatchewan and Alberta are included in the N.W.T. for censu). 
prior to 1901. Comparative figures for the census divisions of British Columbia are not available for 18. 
tach eek on p. 86 shows the boundaries of the census divisions of the Prairie Provinces and Brit 

olumbia 
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‘a 6.—Area and Density of the Population of Canada, by Provinces, 1911-41 


; Population, 19111) Population, 1921 |! Population, 1931 Population, 1941 
Province Land = |——_—@§$-—_|—___————} eee 


‘ or Area in : Per Per Per Per 
_~ Territory Sq.Miles}/ Total | Sq. | Total | Sq. | Total | Sq. || Total Sa. 
m Mile Mile ile Mile 
7 Edward Island... 2,184 93,728) 42-92] 88,615 | 40-57) 88,038 | 40-31] ~ 95,047] 43-52 
in i Se hot: 20,743] 492,338] 23-74] 523,837 | 25-25] 512,846 | 24-72 577,962] 27-86 
pwack ee, 27,473] 851,889] 12-81] 387,876 | 14-12] 408,219 | 14-86 457,401) 16-65 


Sees 523, 860] 2,005,776] 3-83 2,360,5102,3} 4-51] 2,874,6623] 5-49 3,331,882} 6-36 
MR soos Schaens 3a 363, 282|| 2,527,292] 6-96 2,933,662 8-08} 3,431,683 9-45] 3,787,655] 10-43 
eee 219,723 461,394} 2-10] 610,118 2-78] 700,139 3°19 729,744) 3-32 
Wa dete oc, 237,975 492,432} 2-07] 757,510 3°18] 921,785 3-87 895,992) 3-77 
ee 248 , 800 374,295} 1-50) 588,454 2°37! 731,605 2-94 796,169} 3-20 
359 , 279 392,480} 1-09] 524,582 1-46] 694,263 1-93 817,861] 2-28 
da (Exclusive of : 
ithe Territories)... .| 2,003,319|| 7,191,624] 3-59 8,775,1642.5)  4-38]10,363,2405| 5-17/11,489,713 | 5-74 


| 205, 346 8,512] 0-04 4,157 | 0-02 4,230 | 0-02 4,914) 0-02 
est Territories..} 1,258,217 6,507} 0-01 8,1433) 0-01 9,3163) 0-01 12,028} 0-01 


4 2 
re ——_—||—_—_—_— | S| | J | 


MUMMEEISA Srey 9:4'9°,0. oo 3,466,882) 7,206,643] 2-08]! 8,787,9492) 2-533/10,376,786| 2-99 11,506,655) 3-32 


'The populations of Ontario. Quebec, Manitoba and Northwest Territories were adjusted for 1911 
rding to the provisions of the Boundary Extensions Acts, 1912. 2 Populations of Northwest 
er Arm and Rigolet on Hamilton Inlet have been deducted from Quebec, as these parts were awarded 
wioundland by decision of the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, Mar. 1, 1927. The grand 
or Canada also contains 485 members of the Royal Canadian Navy who were recorded separately 
3 Revised since the publication of the 1942 Year Book. 


Area and Density of Population, by Counties or Census Divisions, 1941 


Population, 1941 Population, 1941 


Land ———_ Province Land 
Area in Per and Area in Per 
Sq. Miles Total Pa : County Sq. Miles Total <4 : 
ile ile 
i. New Brunswick 
ne 3,466,882 | 11,506,655 3-32], —concluded oe a 
ae 2,184 95,047 43-52 Restigouche...... 3,242 BB 2 
pur Olin waa e 611 68, 827 112-65 
ae 641 19,415 30-29 Sunbury aon 1,079 8.296 7.69 
treet eens 778 34,490 | 44-33) Victoria..........] 2/074 16,671 8-04 
teteteeees 765 41,142 | 53-78! Westmorland.....| 1,430 64,486 | 45-10 
ates 20,743 577,962 27-86 foal Saas 8,545 36,447 10-28 
 \ ee sat see saeel Quebec............ 523,860 3,391,882 6-36 
ee 972 110/703 113-89] Abitibil......... 76,725 67,689 0-88 
Hen 8 é 76, Argenteuil........] © "783 22,670 | 28-95 
ea kc, ere 1,451 80,124 20-76 
Bs Si 1,683 BOT 1B 28 0) Stee ++ < oe ree tay te 
, : ALOU ase ‘ . 
ouch, ye 1 ou Sagi e ae Beauce........... 1,128 48,073 42-62 
Bae 2'063 122656 59-46|| Beauharnois...... 147 30, 269 205-91 
 Spelaes 1,229 22’ 034 17-93|| Bellechasse...... 653 23,676 36-26 
— 1° 409 20'573 14-60 Berthier......... 1,816 21208 11-69 
. ae "949 28920 34.35], Bonaventure..... 3,464 39,196 11-32 
ea 1,169 39949 28-18 POWIC se dione sats 488 12,485 25-58 
M..........1 1,124] ~ 40,789 | 36-29 eeenely Settee : ce Hee ae 
: amplain....... , ; . 
alt eee pis Charlevoix....... 2,215 25,662 11-59 
ah Bia oe hs y Charlevoix E... 719 18,077 18-19 
Baty os we ec 979 GE 13-54 : 
ae 1,105 8,028 7.97 Charlevoix W... 1,496 12,586 8-41 
Sees 838 22,415 | 26-75], Chateauguay..... 265 14,443 | 54-50 
; Chicoutimi....... 17,800 78,881 4-43 
27,473 457,401 16-65] Compton......... 933 22,957 24-61 
681 8,421 12-37]| Deux-Montagnes.. 279 16,746 60-02 
1,300 21,711 16-70] Dorchester....... 842 29, 869 35°47 
1,243 22,728 18-28) Drummond...... 532 36, 683 68-95 
1,854 49,913 26-92!) Frontenac........ 1,370 28,596 20-87 
1,734 25,817 14-89 ASTIGE ee eisai 4,648 55,208 11-88 
1,374 21,573 15-70 Gaspe E....... 2,348 83,871 14-48 
af erie a 33 gs Waker 227 2,198 12,897 5°64 
4,6 4 24 adeleine 
1,373 12,775 9-30 TSands® «oo das 102 8,940 87°65 
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Province 


or Division 


a ee ey 
te eee reens 
ee ee ey 
i 
i ee ey 


ie it aces a rd 


Glengarry........ 
poe pe Ciirsietae 
Halciinand Rae. 
Haliburton....... 
Ft alton fe Hes ey 
Hastings......... 
Eluron sis whe 


se eee eene 


CC ed 


a ey 


ee ee id 


se eee ae 


eee ee eee 


morency....| 2,198) 18,602} 8-46] Muskoka......... 
Montmorency Nipissing. fo an 
> Se Noriolleaareu 
Montmorency 
O.2........, 78] 4,298 | 69-63l| Ontario.......... 
ai and 


re cr ey 


Jesus Islands... 
Jesus Island.... 


sewer 


ay 


| ake Island} = 201 | 1,116,800 |5,556-22| Perth.....1.. 11"! 
ierville..... _ Peterborough. . 

1 3 : Prescott. . 
pineau......... : . Prince Edward.. 


MAC. ......... . Rainy River..... 
a : seed ete eee bas 


ae 


see eee ee eee 


ee rd 


ae? 


epuski.;...... . Sudbury......... 

| CULL 24 Thunder Bay. . 
Buenay!........ Timiskaming... 
Mmord......... Nictoniaes. asunies 
erbrooke...... 


ee er ed 


Ce ar rd 


Wellington....... 
Wentwoerth....... 


eee ee wenn 


57,675 


iére-du- 

BOUD........: 84,493 -41\Manitoba.......... 
“émiscouata 23,182 . LVISIONs Lo cage. 
f(rebonne....... 46,864 | 59-93l| Division 2........ 
Merouil........ 13,170 Division@es. .o.. 
rchéres........ 14,214 Divistoni4: 2%... 
| — a 17,492 Division 5...,.... 
| 16,516 Division 6........ 


Divisionyeces, 2. 
Division 8........ 
Division US sees 


ae 3,787,655 


Po eeens 


Meee oat: 52,002 Division 12....... 
oe 56,695 Division 13....... 
a 41, 680 Division 14....... 
| ae 202,520 Division 15....... 
Ibrane........ 80, 730 Division 16....... 176, 637 


| neludes New Quebec district. 2 Includes District of Patricia. 


—Area and Density of Population, by Counties or Census Divisions, 194 


ane and wa 
rea in 
Sq. Miles Canny. 


33,143 
36,042 


18, 469 
65,066 
10,841 
127, 166 
21,835 
43,315 
35, 611 
30, 786 
65,718 
50,974 
30,083 
31,539 
49,694 
47,392 
25,261 
16,750 
19, 132 
54,720 
17,448 
~ 87,057 
40,905 
80,815 
85, 200 
50, 604 
25, 934 
98, 720 
93 , 836 
59,453 
206, 721 
951,549 


729,744 
27,813 
41,426 
24,781 
15,699 
48,424 

295,342 
36, 669 
17,803 
47,277 
19,562 
26,637 
25,387 
26,033 
26,613 
12,059 
38,219 


1—continued 
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7.—Area and Density of Population, by Counties or Census Divisions, 1941—concluc 


Population, 1941 Population, 194 
Province Land Province Land 
and Area in and Area in |———————_ 
Division Sq. Miles Per Division Sq. Miles Pe 
Total Sq. Total Sq 
Mile Mi 
Saskatchewan.....| 237,975 895,992 3-77|British Columbia 
Division 1........ 5,944 34,171 5-75 onchitea 
Division 2........ 6,686 36/140 | oe aie 
Division 3........ 7,646 38,648 5-051 Division 4........ 9,764 449,376 | 4¢€ 
Division 4........ 7,579 22,300 2-94 PS Me et sy. 5,965 101,711 1} 
Division 5........ 5,760 51,022 Sogn Sh. bene ce 3,799 347,665 | 91 
Division 6........ 6, 787 108, 816 165031 -Nivision Bice. .c 13,206 150,407 li 
Division 7........ 7,471 53, 852 oe ee a ee 2.512 112,231 | 44 
Division Se. se. 1. 9,264 42,845 4-62 [eee ety aie Tee 182 3, 145 1h 
Division 9........ 5,010 62,334 12-44 i PT ESE + 940 14,139 uw 
Division 10 aialetet ovals 4, 860 43,207 8-89 d oe PAN Be ky 1,740 12,855 y 
Division 11....... 5,979 80, 010] 1s eRe FR ee 3 476 3,250 ( 
Division 12....... 5, 982 34,078 | non OO) te bho. akeR aR, 4,356 4,787 |  } 
Division 13....... 6,848 36,346 5-31 ie 
Division 14....... 13410-1127. 65} 36e pea, sopra ee Se Weta | 
Division 15.......] 8,190 897036] 1087s) nom at os 
Mrs Hid Peer eacde 3,343 7,662 i 
Division 16.0... ; 8,102 53,212 6-57 6.146 13.916 } 
Division 17....... 6,913 33,173 4-80 : Ea Na cai eae bag ak 
eS a 11.039 on (eg tow ere ea 
Davie age nee : Phas ie ee NS Stee 4,360 2,041 ( 
Pa ey wali r Mie oe eae 5, 129 4,107 { 
hss sa eve aire lace sacs ° A 
“eg , : ie Waren ee eke © 22,187 14.3441. °@ 
Division): 2... 7,323 29,595 4-04 ; 
aR Pete ae She 9,893 3,824 ( 
Division 2... 7..... 6,342 58,563 9-23 
a. Wb) Moet ues 6.514 2,896 { 
DWiSsIOR/3s) 665.000 7,018 15,518 2-21 5780 7 624 
Division 4........ 6,079 20,383} vs GMO ge Veet 
Division 5........ 7,681 18,926 9-46 Division 8........ 71,985 25,276 \ 
Division 6........ 11,709 146,990 12-55 Bosh deca t emer 9, 838 5,253 ( 
Division 7........ 6,684 33,285 4:98] Dew eee eee ne ees 9,974 2,718 | 
Division 8........ 6,510 67,630 | 10-39] Creer reer eee eees 11,431 1,560 | 
Division 9........ 14,823 32,232 2:17) dee eee eee eee 8,378 5,907 | 
Division 10....... 6,180 58,807 9-52 Cree e cece eens 13,019 4, 862 \ 
Division J1....... 4,753 149,193 | 31-39)  f-- +--+ eee eee 10,799 3,546 
Division 12....... 11,601 17,431 1-50 Gersaciecntaccess 8,546 1,435 | 
Division 13....... 8,103 33,172 4-09|| Division 9........ 88, 128 18,051 \ 
Division 14....... 8,731 47,899 5-4 Pa a eg o> ete 20, 668 833 i 
Division 15....... 22,, 845 17,484 eg) ANA ae Me 39,456 911 
Division 16....... 11,100 30,349 2. FUG PVE de Ree ee 10,819 2,353 
Division 17....... 101,318 9,712 OF 10R Red. oF Sie are | 4,853 10,554 | 
ee Reith ROSA’ 8,362 1,065 
British Columbia.| 359,279 | 817,861 | 2. fees eee eee eee. 3,970 2,335 | 
Divisions... 15,984 21,345 1-34] Division 10....... 82,533 8,481 \| 
Shieh US Coa 6,934 3,442 OO se ca hee 38,016 133 1) 
ek 6,567 11,280 hp baal eee aR de 21,387 419 | 
CaF Weis tao ok 2,483 6, 623 SCT dar, A ave 11,517 2,590 | 
Division 2........ 13,343 48 , 266 SET REEL? ae nee ee ee 11,613 5,339 
Bi ors 3,518 3,790 1-08 
Diss Neate ters 4,111 25,715 6-26lyukon............ 205,346 4,914 
ic: oie Set ee 5,714 18,761 3-28 | 
PIVISION Soe 10,729 51,605 4-81 Notth west 5 
Besse seseeeeees 4,425 30,306 6-85) Territories....... 1,258,217 12,028 | 
(SEM pte ae 3,638 15,840 4-35 


hc ke tes aie 2,666 5,459 2°05 
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8.—-Densities of Population in Various Countries in Recent Years 


Nors.—In the past, this table has been based on census data. Owing to the incidence of the War and 
postponement of regular census-taking in most countries, it has been decided to substitute density 
tires based on estimated population in those cases marked with an asterisk (*), rather than give census 
a that is not representative of existing conditions. Total area is used, except in the cases of Canada, 
Netherlands, Norway, Sweden and the United States, where figures of land area are available. 


. 


wt Persons Persons 
4 Country Year er Country Year r 
Sq. Mile Sq. Mile 
ES 52s 5s 058i RRA 5,4 4 aes 1942 Take le. Ching: proper’, ..5:.ccleninnierae ec 1939 104-97 
sa PEE Se eran i eee 1942 711-21 || United States of America (not 
ited Kingdom (England and including Alaska*)............ 1941 45-05 
Jales, Scotland and Northern ary eh tig i EE ane” Rea 1942 40-77 
| ER See eee 1940 BU seed ol SNOR WAM 9,2 y/o: cre siete Sole egahts 1940 24-75 
an’ 1940 495-72 || Union of South Africa*......... 1941 22-26 
1939 381-98 BED AE e Tie otal ase ers a ears 1939 20-85 
1941 372-07 INGW Zealand" 5... . scene. cae 1942 15°84 
ig 1941 245-97 || Argentina’.................600. 1941 12-53 
mish Territory!............. 1941 341-88 |} Southern Rhodesia*........... 1941 9-69 
Ss sj,’ qhcagiecdis os os saree 1938 P3305), || \COMBAUGRs:. Oe Gi tecees.ckGles sete 1941 3-32 
Se eee eee 1939 197-24 Canada, exclusive of the 
| | Saat eee ars 1940 132-72 Territories: 7.) bo sics sistsecietos 1941 5-74 
EET y Paice scent betes ss « 1942 DM are, ect CAUSLLALTO SLU ch cetetcis totter to tre 1941 2-40 
SS , TOO. 


be Not including Burma. 


- 9.—Movement of Population for the Intercensal Periods 1901-11 to 1931-41 


— 


ae Decade and Item No. 
tade, 1961-11— 
ty EES ETAT cy 61) re ey MR et eS 5,371,315 
nan rambs 41001-8) .GRtIMAtOG. .:)o..2. bo ck + Ride ORR Se Sue's be detec wa ce cae ccacaws 853,566 
meration (Aor. 1, 100. to May 31, ISR] )s io cs. cla wba oe lee cc ce uc vceccavecvccscueds 1,847,651 
Nog Poe ann cana Cer, 
PLUG bel oeererartseae ty eine etn cSt naif Helle nh Ns a ari aa, ale ao AR epee IE ate aha 8,072,532 
Population, Census of June DLO RL Pe creep ee eprre Mitmn i be eee roy te et cre bt wed ts el ana site as Leman 7,206, 643 
Emigration CADE etoOr, toma ysis 101) estimated. so 22.05 sete e orate a enn ase ine 865,889 
» 1911-21— ; 
Berra, Consus or aut 1710806 ft ils Bos ce kk bdo Pek Gs cc cee uckces 7,206, 643 
Meeenincreane (1911-21), estimated 4.50008 c005 caw xcs bs Paco swt eee asbacchc tne Soddevean’ 1,150,125 
Immigration Chines! 101. to:May 31,1991). 4. 00.2..-.< PALE el tb ee PL Ay ii SR 1,728,921 
e ROMAIN okenes? - tee ire ee vale lets «pet aie cok a 10, 085, 689 
Population, EMERGE LEIS eee Us ruc te ee ae he alin, seus Vila tat + 8,787,949 
‘Emigration (June 1, 1911, to May 31, 1921), estimated...........0.0.ccccecececccceveees 1,297, 7402 
‘ade, 1921-31— 
ne eoeuads tea AGI) 08s. 8)... std. cade «doe iv UN 8,787, 9491 
Natural Increase (1921-31), partly estimated for the years 1921-25 in the case of Quebec...| 1,325,256 
Immigration (June 1, 1921, to May 31, 1931), including 288,874 returned Canadians........ 1,509,136 
SERED Nan t05 gis AN CAGED ROR RE TET ae ears a eo, neni Meth Ae ara 11, 622,341 
Population, ET MUTA a Bg OR PEGS RISE a Secs 2a SN agar Ra TR Ra oa ee 10,376, 786 
igration (June 1, 1921 to May 31, 1931), estimated............ ie Me eMC AES eer aaa: 1,245,555 
e, 1931-41— 
RE GE ESSEN GEC | Cy De 0° § A ns ce RP UR Me SN 10,376, 786 
Nc 7 | Wachee lan 6 Ries a fe al es al el etc io et a I Alpha 1,221, 786 
immigration (June 1, 1931 to May 31, 1941) including 80,881 returned Canadians.......... 230,530 
(NET RUSE! ecalienl t a Cap ee 0 Oe A PE eS SSNS GPS a 11,829,102 
NN, MemMtMM IE ATONE LOAD 5271585. c5', bis odo TA dicls.« « ost Sivail Obieda aes Dold uly Ge Gee Bb 11,506, 655 
eration (June 1, 1931 to May 31, 1941) estimated........ 0.20. cccncccccvssccsccvececs 322,447 


Gain in Population, 1901-11 1,835,328 
1911-21 1,581,306 
1921-31 1,588,837 
1931-41 1,129,868 


Revised in accordance with the Labrador Award of the Privy Council, Mar. 1, 1927. 2 This 
re includes also the 66,000 Canadian lives lost at the front and the soldiers (about 20,000) enlisting in 
Canadian Forces and receiving their discharge in the United Kingdom. 
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10.—Summary of Births, Deaths, Natural Increase and Immigration, Calendar Yea 
with Estimated Populations as at June 1, 1921-42 


ee 
oe 005 ea 


Calendar-Year Data 


Estimate: 
Y Populatio 
ony : year ae | 

Fs Natural mmi- une 

Births Deaths Increase gration 

1) be ee RR ee bre) 257,728 101,155 156,573 91,728 8,788,001 
12D oe, aes Bee Koa te bee ee 252 571 102, 487 150, 084 64, 224 8,919, 001 
LEG Ve ee Pee Gee en Sey aie en em 240,476 105,330 135,146 133, 729 9,010, 001 
LO24 ee oh aes Be eee ee eet eee 244,525 98,553 145,972 124, 164 9,143, 00t 
1926 WR iste ao Rk ee kee ee oF 242,388 98,777 143,611 84,907 9, 294, 00( 
1 LD Se ana heart eae yng te Boe) gee 232,750 107,454 125, 296 135,982 9,451, 00( 
LOOT ae meee este Soe ac SOM ape eee 234, 188 105, 292 128,896 158, 886 9,637, 001 
L028 ie oh Bake eee eek ee ee 236, 757 109,057 127,700 166, 783 9,835, 00 
1920 Meth ance Bee ee 235,415 113,515 121,900 164,993 10,029, 00% 
LOS 0 SP occ fee eee olen ee ee 243,495 109,306 134, 189 104, 806 10, 208 , 00( 
LOS Deere hate Se oriole cree a 240,473 104,517 135,956 27,530 10,376, 006 
LI DR, Sena nom Mah ee RE. et ONE ts SY aN 235,666 104,377 131, 289 20,591 10,510, 006 
BERS Ankh ik ae NR AR Hed eae. Ce oD yl ch 222,868 101, 968 120,900 14,382 10, 633, 00( 
1084S RES Cea: chk Co.) BU) Ee ao ean OO 221,303 101, 582 119,721 12,476 10, 741, 00( 
LOS DARGA. cs teat RR eC es Ree 221,451 |. 105,567 115,884 oe 10, 845, 00( 
LOS Gis oor he scene cence ae ae ree 220,371 107, 050 IS so2L 11, 643 10, 950, 006 
DOS TNR ieee: Rs & shine, ce ee ee 220,235 113, 824 106,411 15,101 11,045, 00( 
LOSS Seer rior eee ee Loe 229,446 106,817 122,629 17, 244 11,152,006 
LEER SOS cat hea aiita et he OR eee a 229, 4681 108, 9511 120, 5171 16,994 11, 267, 00¢ 
1040 ee Ne RO Le cet) ee ea | 244,316 110,927 133,389 11,324 11,381, 00( 
AUS eRe iS Bs, el foe ee Oe ae NOTES 4 255,317 114, 639 140, 678 , Oden 11,507, 00¢ 


1, YG fae Meee, Our AML ene Gea eG 272,313 112,978 159, 335 7,576 11,654, 00( 


1 Subject to adjustment as later data are made available. 


| 
Section 2.—Sex Distribution 


i 

The sex distribution of the Canadian people is characterized as is that of al 
‘young’ population, by a preponderance of males, although this condition has bet 
greatly modified in recent times, especially since the rigid control of immigrati¢ 
following the First World War. In 1666, during the early years of settlement | 
the French-speaking immigrants, 63-27 p.c. of the population were males. |! 
1784, when the English-speaking immigration to Canada was commencing, the 
were 54,064 males and 50,759 females and by the middle of the nineteenth centul 
there were 449,967 males to 440,294 females in Lower Canada, and 499,067 mal 
to 452,937 females in the more newly-settled Upper Canada. Since Confederati¢ 
the newer sections of Canada—the west and the northwest—have shown tl 
greatest excess of males. | 


The sex distribution in Upper and Lower Canada, as well as in the Maritim 
colonies of British North America for various censuses between 1838 and 1851. 
shown in the following statement. There is a definite chronological trend in 4 
masculinity (i.e., excess of males over females per 100 population) for each colon 
taken separately but, in general, there is a marked degree of masculinity, more § 
for Upper Canada, Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. Lower Canada was chara 
terized by a rapid levelling off of the sex ratio after 1838, and Prince Edwa: 
Island shows a fairly high and regular masculinity but, unfortunately, the con 
parison extends over about seven years only. 
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SEX DISTRIBUTION IN THE COLONIES OF BRITISH NORTH AMERICA, 


re 
CIRCA 1838, 1844 and 1851 
Masculinity Masculinity Masculinity 
Colony and Sex Circa 1838 of Circa 1844 of Circa 1851 
; Population Population Population 
No No. No 
ver Canada— 
Teo ciclcis Sarees cx ous 553, 1341 697, 0842 890,261 
EM cs ois ig tusose ssa wiests 184,614 3°4 346,577 0-2 449 , 967 1-1 
SEE 172,508 345,514 440,294 
Ka 
ver Canada— 
ABR eas she Gites Nw 399,422 487,053 (| 952,004 
il BETTI ic agni'e SiShshoeie craves = 207,837 4.] 259,914 6-7 | 499 , 067 4-8 
MER 2c ta, Sacks 191,585 227,139 452,937 
ee 
Scotia— 
GARG ARES pares 202,5753 - 276,854 |) 
| ° .. | See 92,856 2-4 ~ - 138,612 0-1 
| BEY 5: Poay ate do acts 88, 505 - 138, 242 
ie Brunswick— 
|.) re 119,457 |\ 156, 162 | 193,800 
Mees os) 5 2's Jase Sa 62,503 I 4-6 80,891 3-6 99,526 2+7 
ee 56,954 75,271 \ 94,274 
Meo Edward Island— 
Bee, i oh whats safes - 47,042 62,6784 
an >: OS Ses eee - - 24,062 2°3 32,065 2-4 
Female | Sager e Sele - 22,980 30,569 
/ 
Includes 196,017 persons, sex not stated. 2 Includes 4,993 persons, sex not stated. 3 In- 


es 21,214 persons, sex not stated. 4 Includes 44 persons, sex not stated. 

by 

. From 1871 to 1941, for Canada as a whole, the percentage of males never drop- 
| below 51 p.c. of the total population, whereas for western Canada it varied 
‘ween 53 p.c. and 59 p.c. 


It was the influence of qainioecn in the first decade of the present century 
't was instrumental in raising the masculinity of the Canadian population to the 
aest point in recent history, viz., 6-07 p.c.in 1911. This figure may be compared 
h the masculinity of 2-56 p.c. (513 males to 487 females) recorded at the 1941 
isus. 


| Since an approximation to equality in the numbers of the sexes is desirable both 
) he interests of mortality and of the birth rate—an important consideration 
, country where the density of the population is only 3-32 persons per square 
2—this adjustment must be regarded with satisfaction. 


| Table 13 gives the position of Canada among other countries of the world in 
rd to masculinity. 


‘Immigration has influenced the sex distribution of the population, as between 
vinees, in widely different degree. In the older settlements of Quebec and parts 
New Brunswick and Ontario, where the populations are of French basic stock, 
uigration has not. played as great a part in upsetting the normal distribution of 
Sexes as it has in the other provinces. Even in Ontario immigrants from Con- 
tal European countries do not settle as readily and are not assimilated as com- 
ely as in the newer western provinces. 


A characteristic of population distribution since 1911 has been the rapid growth 
ban centres due to the far-reaching developments in manufacturing that have 
rely changed the economic picture. In 1911, 54-6 p.c. of the population was 
sified as rural and 45-4 as urban. Of the rural population of 3,933,696, 2,143,893 
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or 54-5 p.c. were males and 1,789,803 or 45-5 p.c. were females: of the urk 
population of 3,272,947, 1,678,102 or 51-3 p.c. were males and 1,594,845 or 48-7 _ 
were females. In 1941, 45-7 p.c. of the population was rural and 54-3 p.c. urb: 
Of the rural population of 5,254,239, 53-7 p.c. were males and 46-3 'p.c. wi 
females, while 49-2 p.c. of the urban population of 6,252,416 were males and 50 
p.c. were females, showing quite clearly the marked trend toward urbanization 
both males and females. 


11.—Sex Distribution of the People of Canada, by Provinces, 1871-1941 


Province 1871 1881 1891 1901 
or | | 
Territory Male Female Male Female Male Female Male Fema 
eS NR es os A 47,121 46,900 54, 729 54, 162 54, 881 54,197 51,959 51g 
INES cae ech caer 193,792 194, 008 220, 538 220,034 227,093 223,303 233, 642 225;,} 
IND dockerin 145,888} 139,706) 164,119} 157,114] 163,739] 157,524} 168,639] 162, 
Que La era 596,041; 595,475} 678,175} 680,852} 744,141] 744,394] 824,454] 824, 
CONG eth eee ee 828,590} 792,261) 978,554! 948,368] 1,069,487] 1,044,834] 1,096,640} 1,086, 
Mata. Scent 12,864 12,364 35, 123 27,137 84,342 68,164; 138,504] 116, 
Sasketee. ee eee - - - ~ - - 49,431 41, 
A Ta Ye OURS ieee. - ~ - ~ - - 41,019 32;) 
BC ste Oe 20, 694 15,553 29, 503 19,956 63,003 35,170} 114,160 64, 
YUKON Prete = - - - - - 23,084 4, 
ING WV Sues Fete ae 24,274 23, 726 28,113 28,333 53,785 45,182 10,176 9,, 
Canada.......| 1,869,264! 1,819,993} 2,188,854! 2,135,956] 2,460,471| 2,372,768] 2,751,708! 2,619, 
1911 1921 1931 1941 
SS Dee ee SSS ee 
Male Female Male Female Male Female Male Fema 
_ | OOOO | | | SE | | 
«AT Reon ee ana 47,069 46,659 44,887 43,728 45,392 42,646 49,228 45,| 
ING eienisacor 251,019 241,319} 266,472 257,365 263,104 249,742 296,044 281,! 
INGE CeCe? eee 179,867} 172,022} 197,351] 190,525) 208,620] 199,599] 234,097] 223, 
Ques see. He aiee 1,012,815 992,961} 1,179,651] 1,180,859] 1,447,326] 1,427,336] 1,672,982] 1,658,| 
Ors rine Vesa aii Mlk 2b 1,301,272] 1,226,020) 1,481,890] 1,451,772] 1,748,844] 1,682,839] 1,921,201 1,866,! 
UR Bee ciens sae 252,954 208,440] 320,567} 289.551 368,065} 332,074) 378,079} 351, 
Sas lcaeat atone 291, 730 200, 702 413,700 343,810 499,935 421,850 477,563 418,)) 
ATLA Sey. SeeD 223, 792 150, 503 324, 208 264, 246 400, 199 331, 406 426,458 369,). 
pa Dae gee reer! eres 251,619} 140,861) 293,409}  231,173| 385,219] 309,044) 435,031]  382,). 
OKO Es ce cea ee 6,508 2,004 2,819 1,338 2,825 1,405 3,153 i 
NGWeledce sacle te 3,350 3,157 4,204 3,939 5,012 4,304 6,700 5yt 


Canada....... 3,821,995] 3,384,648) 4,529,643!) 4,258,306) 5,374,541! 5,002,245] 5,900,536 5, 606,) 


1 Includes 485 members of the Royal Canadian Navy, who were recorded separately in 1921. 


1%.—Proportions of Sexes per 1,000 of the Population in Canada, by Provinces, | 


1871-1941 
1871 1881 : 1891 1901 
Province gut ers eta Excess Exce 
or (0) of of | 
4 Fe- Fe- Fe- Fe- 7 
Territory Males Males | Males Moles Males oe Males Male 
males over males ean males aie males oval 
Females Females Portes Fema. 
Reales tee rie 501 | 499 2} 803 | 497 6} 503 | 497 6 | 503 | 497 
INES es ee 500 500 - 501 499 2 504 496 8 508 492 
NEB Jae. 511 | 489 225) oll We 489 22] 510] 490 20 |} 509} 491 P 
ONG cata nee 500 | 500 - 499 | 501 —21! 500] 500 - 500 | 500 
ONG econ eae 511 | 489 22} 508] 492 16 | 506} 494 12} 502} 498 
IVC MA te 510 | 490 20 | 564] 436 128 | 553 | 447 106 | 543 | 457 
Pais epee eo oe - - - - - - ~ - ~ 542 | 458 
Altatecusy ase - ~ - - ~ _— - - - 562 | 438 
eee ot ee 571 | 429 142 | 597] 403 194 | 642] 358 284 | 639] 361 P 
Yukon - - - - - - - ~ ~ 848 152 a 
ING cel secs tetcetiars 506 | 494 12 | 498 | 502 —4} 543] 457 86 | 506] 494 
Canada 507 | 493 14 | 506 | 494 12 | 509 | 491 18 | 5121 488 
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Se ePortions of Sexes per 1,000 of the Population in Canada, by Provinces, 
1871-1941—concluded 


} 


1911 1921 1931 1941 
ovince Excess Excess Excess Excess 
Cerrit Males| Fe- | utcies | Males! Fe- | a4 Mies |Males|_Fe- M cies |Males! Fe- Mel 
erritory ales ales ales ales ales ‘ es es ales 
: males aren males cat males ine males tee 
Females Females F rake Females 
— [| | eee | eerie | geen OS | | 
| 502 498 4 507 493 14 516 484 32 518 482 36 
 . |e 510 490 20 509 491 18 513 487 26 512 488 24 
a 511 489 22 509 491 18 511 489 22 612 488 24 
| SAA 505 495 10 500 500 = 503 497 6 502 498 4 
ae 515 485 30 505 495 10 510 490 20 507 493 14 
Ves A a 548 452 96 525 475 50 526 474 52 518 482 36 
ae 592 408 |} 184 546 454 92 542 458 84 533 467 66 
| aoe 598 402 196 551 449 102 547 453 94 536 464 72 
ee 641 359 282 559 44] 118 555 445 110 532 468 64 
on, gts «5 765 235 530 678 322 356 668 332 336 642 358 284 
eae 515 485 30 516 484 32 538 462 76 557 443 114 
Canada 530 470 60 515 485 30 518 482 36 513 487 26 


18 Masculinity of the Populations of Various Countries in Recent Years 


y Nore.—The minus sign (—) indicates a deficiency of males. 
ES a ee ee ene Ce ane ee eee 
i Excess of Excess of 
Males Males 
\3 over Over 
Country Year Females Country Year | Females 
ie in each in each 
2" 100 100 
| Population Population 
eg peepee 
(3A a 1914 7-22 JURLy aoe se cowry tories to yt eee —1-82 
BEEMIM BS SSCCCC CoC CC CCC CC Oe OS 1941 3-36 Finland €.. 618: €.6' nee 610100 )ePieue. = ve) eee 1930 —2 05 
are 1941 2-56 German Reichs... 2-. 05.0%. ni. 1939 —2°+15 
IEEGI# oases sw cleanin dhees 1936 2°43 MON WAY shoe's ots su ha ole races 1930 —2-49 
aaa 1933 er" Northern LEE Ss Benne A 1937 —2-66 
MR Sa a, 2, 1936 1-52 Slintr sh ee, | ee 1931 271 
of South Africal......... 1936 1-19 Czechoslovakia.............. 1930 —3-01 
AGREES ee 1934 0-49 AUSERIM aad ets tie an Logo —3-11 
MEIN ois os scien ets ons 1940 0-34 WHZerIRO oo. chon ue. 1940 —3-30 
ME Gis So Ss ole sjs. nice Hens 1940 0-02 FTBNCE:. 24 tage ss betes 1940 —3-62 
SES EM eee 1930 —0-63 COAG Ge a, Cake s Sater 1931 —3:-94 
1940 —0-80 POKGUMAL. | hla te os tee eRe 1940 —4-01 
ee 1928 —0°85 DAIL haere eee eee 1940 —4-06 
RS oe oe 1940 —0-88 LU Otte at era eared ps BER EE —4-19 
i A ee 1930 —0-96 England and Wales.......... 1931 —4-22 
RS Sn ee 1940 —1-14 


ite population only. 


Section 3.—Age Distribution 


The age distribution of a population is fundamental to most, if not all, other 
yses, for the age factor influences employment, marriage, birth rates and death 
, education, immigration, criminology and a multitude of events and activities 
are of great importance in the national life. 


igration has a strong influence on age distribution: it does not directly 
the very young sections of the population except to a very small degree, but 
ediately affects the age groups between the ‘teens’ and the ‘twenties’ and its 
are carried to the older groups as time goes by. . Thus, the influence of the 
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a a | 


very heavy immigration of the early years of the century (1900-11) is descrik 
in the text at pp. 78-79. In 1901, 175-1 persons per thousand of the total populat 
were in the age group 20-29 years and 130-5 persons per thousand in the gre 
30-39 years: a decade later, 190-3 per thousand were in the former group 4 
142-6 in the latter. This movement was cut down very severely after the outbr¢ 
of war in 1914 and therefore the influence of these earlier accretions to the po} 
lation would be expected to creep through the upper age groups year by year, 8 
it has already reached those of the population in the ‘fifties’. 


Between 1931 and 1941 a more pronounced general ageing of the populat, 
is shown owing to practically non-existent migration and a lower birth rate—fact| 
that were emphasized during the depression years. In 1921 the number per tho 
and of total population between 40 and 59 years of age was 183-0; it was 201-2 
1931 and 209-5 in 1941. Greater proportional increases, however, are shown by 
group 60 years of age and over; this group represented 75-1 per thousand of | 
total population in 1921, 83-8 in 1931 and no less than 102-2 per thousand in 19 
For observations on age distribution by provinces, see text following Table 15, p. 9 


In Canada, age distribution has shown a fairly rapid pace of ee 
because of the changes that have characterized the factors of birth rate, mort 


and migration touched on above. The following statement illustrates the situat 
very strikingly for the census years 1871 to 1941. | 
POPULATION BY CERTAIN AGE GROUPS AND RATES PER 1,000, 1871-1941 
Bee a es ee 
1871 1881 1891 1901 
Age Group Rate Rate Rate 
Population | per | Population| per | Population |- per Population | 
,000 ’ ’ \ 
Nee ee ee ee ee ee eee ee aD been eieen| aT CUM Tk, = j 
Under 10 years....| 1,027,325 | 287-2 | 1,145,113 | 268-4} 1,189,595 | 249-4 1,258, 884 
10-19 years........ 857,356 239-6 983 , 480 230-5 1,061,913 222-6 1,132,842 
2029 is) Notte 613, 203 171-4 760, 980 178-4 860,703 180-4 932,189 I} 
80239 tie) cokaeee 398,987 | 111-5 489,133 | 114-7 590,040 | 123-7 694, 293 | 
AQ 4 Ou bines ook clo 286,856 80-2 362,492 85:0 427,458 89-6 529,044 
DO-O0 ea. be ceniee 196,477 54-9 251,214 58-9 301,402 63-2 364,635 
G0vOrovers.!% Wes: 197,555 55-2 273, 629 64-1 339,012 71-1 410,351 : 
1911 © 1921 1931 
Rate Rate Rate 
Population} per | Population| per | Population per 
,000 ,000 ,00 
Under 10 years....| 1,670,785 | 233-0] 2,106,243 240°3 2,207, 164 212-8 2,097,674 
10-19 years........ 1,380, 685 192-6 1,714,867 195-6 | 2,113,642 | 203-8 2,220,912 
20-29 years........ 1,364,468 190°3 1,397,643 159-4 1,697,466 163-6 1,999,416 
30-39 years........ 1,022,895 142-6 1; 285, 211 146-6 1,397,299 134-7 1,603,400 
40-49 years........ 721,178 100-6 962,115 109-7 1,231,310 118-7 1,311,691 
50-59 years........ 498 , 132 69-5 642, 240 73°3 855, 706 82-5 1,098,596 
60 or over....... eae 511,867 71-4 658,368 75-1 870,428 83-9 | 1,174,966 


The following tables show the classification of the total population for ce 
from 1891 to 1941 by age groups and sex and the proportion per 1,000 popula} 
by age periods for 1941. 
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_ 14.—Male and Female Populations of Canada, by Age Periods, 1891-1941 
Nore.—For comparable data for 1881, see the 1934-35 Year Book, p. 118, 


1901 
(pote A Ee SCY Lean 
Male | Female 


(Sh see ls leeaerecemersece Go es Se 


66,464) 65,116] 131,580 185,459 
62,384) 61,203) 123,587 173,401 
65,245) 64,182) 129,427 179,640 
64,748} 64,158} 128,906 177,418 
65,455] 64,030) 129,485 171,565 


Ve Wikis Cie Ba Se! SR ae eee ee see ee ranean ER aban abot natchated 


324,296) 318,689 439,264) 887,483 


311,134) 304,765} 615,899 388,207} 783,252 
295,674) 284,665} 580,339 345,401} 700,312 
280,275} 272,228] 552,503 329,129} 680,373 
256,281) 251,823] 508,804 320,435] 706,290 
216,334} 207,051] 423,385 287,684] 658,178 
188,125} 174,942) 363,067 244,777| 555,116 
172,553} 158,673] 331,226 209,904} 467,779 
152,036] 137,822] 289,858 176,677) 389,695 


152,768} 331,483 
132,366] 285,084 
100, 096 213, 048 


72,807| 68,156] 140963 178,104 
54,497] 51.1761 105/673 131,149 
39,086] 37,2941 76,380 94/004 
24,548] 93'2481 47'796 59,526 
13,090} 12/740] 25°830 31,471 
4,848]  4'990| 9838 12871 
1,356] 15554] 2910 37703 
423 538 961 oh 
29,766] 19,311] 49,077 36, 683 


%5460,471/2,372, 768/4,833, 239 %, 751, 708/2, 619, 60715,371,315 3,821, 99513, 384, 648|7, 206,643 
a a ne 
1931 


1941 


Female Male ); Female 


Tay Gace we | | isicicae aan ereecercea ee ee ee 


Total 


109,165} 105, 635 
99,921) 96,600 
113,693} 110,157} 223,850 
107,526; 104,653] 212,179 
103,598) 100,906} 204,504 


533,903) 517,951/1, 051,854 


529,092) 516,728]1,045,820 
556,304) 544,573/1, 100,877 
565,212} 554, 823/1, 120,035 
517,956} 514,470/1, 032,426 
488,340} 478,650 
431,591} 412,255 
396,453} 363,101 
348,616] 327,929 
332,503) 302,643 
315,866] 275,838 
275,234] 231,658 
218,557] 188,594 
162,517) 145,207 
111,152} 105,949 
67,200) 68,495 
34,083} 37,431 
12,621} 15,015 
2,805 3,937 
457 770 
74 102 

Nil Nil 


OTT Tat ee | We ates atc ‘eee (es 


214, 800 
196, 521 


a a ee a 


| ASE \Guuraeneeeeeeemnrcee (eee 


Manin... 4,529, 643/4, 258, 3068, 787,949 5,374,541)5, 002, 245|10,376,786 5,900, 536/5, 606, 119] 11,506,655 
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15.—Proportions per 1,000 of the Population, by Age Periods and Sex, by Provin 
1941, with Totals for 1931 


; 60 
Province Under 10 10-19 20-29 30-39 40-49 50-59 or. 
Ove 
MALES 
Prince Edward Island........ 198-0 193-2 170-9 123-9 102-5 84-4 127 
INO VAD COUR. c alee es be oa caste 194-6 191-3 182-0 132-9 101-1 84-2 113 
New Brunswick...:....-.«0es 211-5 207-7 175-0 124-6 98-0 81-0 102 
OIE ofs¥era Mester roa oo eo ao DAM Ucee 213-9 yon 139-1 104-9 78-4 79 
Ontario: fot fee ve. ere a eae 158-4 175-3 168-4 148-2 128-9 106-2 114 
Manito iter ike hee eer 166-7 187-2 177-6 135-4 114-0 112-8 106: 
Saskatchewan... 6s. -.csse +e 184-3 203-3 170-7 125-4 107-7 112-9 95: 
Alberta staccen cere tema ook 179-2 184-2 167-0 140-4 118-5 114-7 96 
British Columbia............ 133-5 147-8 160-9 145-5 123-7 141-5 147 
Canada, 1941.......... 180-2 190-1 170-5 140-3 115-4 100-2 103:) 
1931ee eee. 207-7 198-9 162-6 135-4 124-6 86-8 84)! 
FEMALES 
| 
Prince Edward Island........ 206-0 200-0 159-1 110-5 102-6 87-4 134: 
IN OVE COLLIS UR Hive estes e altisosss (a 198-0 195-7 180-7 123-6 101-6 83-2 117}; 
New Brunswick..........+.-- 217-0 913-3 168-5 121-3 99-2 78:5 102 
QUIGSMEC 4 dace so stein hiceelstensisl-1as 209-3 213-9 179-9 139-5 102-4 74:2 80} 
OnitALIO® enh oie ee eee 158-1 175-3 169-4 144-8 126-0 102-7 123)) 
IMA ITO Da renee een eterette ate 173-1 198-2 188-6 138-1 113-8 96-5 Oi 
Saskatchewan. bosiceee nek 203-6 224-2 181-7 125-5 103-1 86:8 75) 
JN Sei 2 te ee PONE cnet Castro Fa © 201-1 209-7 183-7 136-0 106:5 87-4 75) 
British Columbia............ 147-2 164°6 185-8 142-3 122-3 116-3 121, 
Canada, 1941.......... 184-6 196-1 177-1 138-3 112-5 90-5 100) 
LOST ee oe 218-3 209-0 164-7 134-0 112-4 77:8 83 | 


Certain observations stand out from the figures of Table 15. For instan) 
British Columbia shows smaller proportions of population than any other provi) 
in the early age groups (up to 30 years for males and up to 20 years for fema 
and in age groups above 30 years this Province is outstanding in the high proport 
recorded. These signs of an ageing population would not, normally, be expecte 
a western province: the reasons for them must be attributed to the consistently] 
birth rate over a period of time and the clement climate that has a positive att 
tion for retired people of advanced age from other provinces. At the other extré 
is the Province of Quebec, where the lower age groups are represented by very 
proportions (the Maritime Provinces are close rivals here) and the groups abo 
by exceptionally low proportions—thus indicating a relatively young populatia 
the oldest province of the Dominion. 


Section 4.—Conjugal Condition 


Next to the sex and age distribution of a population, that of conjugal cond 
is probably the most fundamental. Its incidence is twofold: ‘vital’ and ‘econ¢ 
and social’. 

The vital basis lies in the influence of the marriage state on the fertility: 
population and, from this angle, close analyses of conjugal condition, by ageg 
important. The ages of females, especially between 15 and 45 years, have, in¢ 
more significance than those of males; if the proportion of females in this grow) 
small, the expected proportion of births will also be small. It has been shd 


* See Vol. I, Census of Canada, 1931, p. 204. $ 
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hat for the Canadian population the combined influences of age of the population, 

e of the married females, and proportion of females married has become steadily 
re favourable to the birth rate from 1871 to 1921 but that, since the latter date, 
he trend has been less favourable. 


The economic and social aspects of conjugal condition are important for all 
ctions of the population—for the single, widowed and divorced equally with the 
ried. The causes behind the variation in conjugal condition for the population 
enerally hinge largely on changes in these economic and social conditions. Thus, 
is common experience that marriages in western countries tend to increase in 
d times: when times are difficult, many, especially within the earlier marriageable 
ges, are obliged to postpone marriage until conditions improve. Wars not only 
timulate marriage but are usually followed by increased rates for the widowed and 
ivorced and bring in their wake far-reaching social changes. 


_ Trends in Conjugal Condition since 1871.—There are definite advantages 
£ stability and progress that accompany the marriage state. It is the condition 
to which about 75 p.c. of the population born alive enter, and therefore the normal 

ate. The following statement appears to show that, during the past 70 years, 
he advantages marriage brings have been increasingly enjoyed by the Canadian 
ple. | 


PERCENTAGES OF POPULATION MARRIED, 1871-1941 


P.C. in the Married P.C. Sometime 


tate Married 
Census 


Male Female Male Female 
MTC. shonin oie 8isie ah lana: ea dare, dene ahd ieee ein aha, 30-70 31-42 32°78 35°95 
ERO LE oh. 7 rc) Pevvhi dicie shoe ole o oa ewe CEN 81-55 32-28 33°87 37-41 
ce SRNR Se ts (hee 32-36 33-37 34-91 38-81 
TE Se 5 6 ocho cer de Siaseid ca Me Sere baw 33-76 34-51 386-45 40-29 
ae» OR ieee ae Pe eC 35-11 37-08 37-52 42-47 
NB SESE 2 era aes ak Oo a 37°57 38-39 40-30 44-04 
IIIS is he odio eb Gie ciasslane 6 Dato Oech be ts 37-89 38-74 40-75 44-58 
gat STR a ere A a 40-06 40-89 43-68 48-13 


It should be noted that over the 70-year period the population as a whole has 
ecome ‘older’ (see-under age distribution p. 94) and to this fact must be 
tributed one of the reasons for the increase shown, although against this must be 
eighed the general retardation of early marriage. When these facts are considered, 
ne variation is shown to:have been relatively slight—for both males and females 
| was actually downward from 1871 to 1901, upward until 1921, downward again 
wr 1931 and upward for 1941.* 


The effects of immigration and emigration on conjugal condition are also signi- 
pant. Prior to 1901 the movement of people into and out of Canada was, on 
ilance, an outward movement to the United States but it was not a movement of 
ingle adults. Statistics show that at this time the proportion single was not re- 
ced but rather increased. This process continued until about 1896 when the 
uropean immigration to Canada on a large scale began. ‘These immigrants were | 
heponderantly single adult males, young but unable to marry until they had estab- 
thed themselves, and their presence caused at first a sagging in the proportion of 
ied persons in Canada. But, after the first decade of the century, when the 


ttled, there was a high marriage rate extending over a period of years. The 
rst World War brought about an exodus of single males of a different age class. 
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The total effect of these various influences by 1921 was to raise the proportions 
married to levels higher than the normal, and the above-mentioned decrease for] 
1931 can be interpreted as an actual return to normal conditions, for in 1931 the 
proportion married (even after allowing for age distribution) was higher than at 
the beginning of the century. 


16.—Conjugal Condition of the Population, by Sex!, 1871-1941 


Year and Sex Single Married | Widowed | Divorced | Legally | Total? 
Separated 
| 
NUMBERS 
US Male oe ene 1,221,917 558, 081 387, 754 - ~ 1,869,264 
TEEN CAEN (Spe ea eine Ph 1,136,463 557,473 80,322 - ~ 1,819,993 
1SSPR— Male vet sere! Manis ease 1,447,415 690,544 50,895 - - 2,188,854 
WMemale pe jet sane 1,336,981 689,540 109,435 - - 2,135,956 
1891 —=Majlet se isch. keus 1,601,541 796,153 62,777 - ~ 2,460,471 
Pemalewe wea. ie 1,451,851 791,902 129,015 - - 2,372,768 
1901 Malleve teats. ers ose 1,748, 582 928, 952 73, 837 337 - 2,751,708 
Bemales scheme wate 1,564,011 904,091 151,181 324 ~ 2,619, 607 
191T-—-Malea yee. 3 2,369,766 | 1,331,853 89, 154 839 1, 286 3,821,995 
OTIC Peat ine 1,941,886 | 1,251,468 179, 656 691 1,584 3,384, 648 
1901 Male tio cce oe ee 2,698,564 | 1,698,297 119, 695 3,670 3 4,529,643 
HIODVAIS saab ree, eae 2,378,728 | 1,631,663 236, 504 3,731 3 4, 258,306 
1981—Male. sy. 25... ccak ke. 3,179,444 | 2,033,240 148,954 4,049 4 5,374,541 
Moma 6e,d3.0 ctv sae 2,771,968 | 1,937,950 288, 641 3,392 4 5,002, 245 
1941"—-Male moh. eak ocd ote 8,322,827 | 2,363,528 170, 743 6,569 36,201 5, 900,536 
Memale: tiki ane ees 2,907,741 | 2,292,478 354,378 7,463 43 , 936 5, 606, 119. 
PERCENTAGES 
I187i=—-Males teuminee ee: Sock 67-22 30-70 2-08 - - 100-00 
Meomalenasterde cain 64-05 31-42 4-53 = 100-00 
188I—!Male we cots eee 66-13 31-55 2-32 - ~ 100-00 
A evaaiisy he aetna sae ee 62-60 32-28 Soup, - ~ 100-00 
1891——Males ink 2. Se Soe 65-09 32-36 2-55 - - 100-00 
Moma] ex egy 5 cae oe! 61-19 33-37 5-44 - ~ 100-00 
1901=—Malee.e.. 4h aeeee 63-55 33-76 2-68 0-01 - 100-00 
Bemalen. sce ceo. 59-71 34-51 5:77 0-01 - 100-00 
1911—Male TRA BEER A See BE 62-48 35-11 2-35 0-02 0-04 100-00 
Bemnale: (Ais. 57-53 37-08 5-32 0-02 0-05 100-00 
1921 Males Se as ahora 59-70 37-57 2-65 0-08 3 100-00 
Bemale.. ianea een ci 55-96 38-39 5-56 0-09 3 100-00 
JOS 1— Mig Ommaney he 59-25 37-89 2-78 0-08 4 100-00 
Wemalens wen aia ee 55-42 388-74 bay Wf 0:07 4 100-00 
1947-—Male ny, snare bal eee 56-32 40-06 2-90 0-11 0-61 100-00 
emia] sh esan un a 51-87 40-89 6-32 0-13 0-79 100-00 
1 Percentages are based on stated condition. 2 Includes persons with conjugal condition not stated. 
3 Legally separated included with divorced. 4 Legally separated included with married. 


In Table 16 are given, together with percentages, the summary statistics .of 
conjugal condition as single, married, widowed, divorced and legally separated for 
all censuses from 1871, inclusive. The conjugal condition of the 1941 population 
_ is shown, by provinces and sex, in Table 17 and by age groups in Table 18. 


A phenomenon that needs a word of explanation is the fact that in 1941 Ontario, 
for instance, possessed a preponderance of married males over married females. 
Of 64 Ontario cities, towns and villages with populations of 5,000 or over, only 
6 had a preponderance of married females over married males. In Canada as 
whole there are more married males than married females because of the excess 0 
married male immigrants. As between provinces, however, the difference in the 
proportions of married males and females in either urban or rural areas is, in part 
caused by married males sometimes residing at their places of work rather than a 
their homes. Other striking statistics, of conjugal condition are the great pre 
ponderance of widows compared to widowers and the large and increasing number 
of divorced or legally separated, but the reasons for these figures are more apparent. 
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I ec iee E 
By provinces, the percentages married or at one time married are highest 


British Columbia and lowest in Quebec. The following statement illustrates 
he case for 1941. 


PERCENTAGES OF POPULATION MARRIED, BY PROVINCES, 1941 


P.C. in the Married P.C. Sometime 
Pies State Married 
Male Female Male Female 
Prince Edward Island..........2...000.0. 35-80 38-13 39-41 45-99 
RCS cael ee ere 37-54 38-85 41-39 47-33 
Yew Brunswick........... SPAGs. pores 36-35 37-74 39-78 44-68 
uebec Ee RRs a oe ake 35-36 35-06 38-60 40-81 
nt 44-31 44-29 48-29 53-05 
41-04 42-97 44-47 49-82 
37-70 41-85 40-67 47-05 
39-51 43-81 42-86 49-63 
45-99 47-52 50-52 56-88 
Te piab-00..! 40-89 43-68 48-13 


es Includes Yukon and the Northwest Territories. 


17.— Conjugal Condition of the Population, by Provinces and Sex, 1941 


TT 
: Province 


: : : : ; Legally 
or Territory Single Married Widowed Divorced Separater! Total! 
Y he MALES 
ince Edward Island...... 29,828 17, 625 1,549 22 202 49, 228 
BSE OLIS., ois les o's caine 173,506 111,132 9,359 247 1,770 296,044 
l@mebrunswick............ 140, 952 85,093 6,695 197 ia Ry; 234,097 
a ee 1,027,162 591,533 46,386 500 7,270 1,672,982 
a , 993, 265 851,096 60,210 2,291 14,105 1,921,201 
ES 209, 939 155, 157 10, 268 473 2,218 378,079 ~ 
matchewan............:. 283 , 297 179,996 11,383 468 2°35! 477,563 
Ss Sr 243, 666 168,469 10,594 801 2,891 426, 458 
fish Columbia............ 215, 205 200, 027 13,979 1,547 4,213 435,031 
i. Sh a 2,029 957 116 17 34 3,153 
hwest Territories...... 3,978 2,443 204 6 10 6, 700 
anada:s.. 2.0. $322,827 | 2,363,528 1707743 6,569 36,201 5,900,536 
FEMALES 
ince Edward Island...... 24,748 17,473 3,401 19 178 45,819 
Bemrscoula,..............05. 148,474 109,513 21,544 268 2115 281,918 
ew Brunswick.... ‘EP 123,540 84,275 14,04 192 1,256 223,304 
os 8rs, re cko s oes 981,890 581,569 85,425 646 9,353 || 1,658,900 
Ds ke koe acne: 876,215 826,525 142,731 2,865 18,039 1,866, 454 
oT eae 176, 458 151,105 20, 625 654 2,818 351, 665 
- WAN. 8% 5 chs ede 221,557 1755112: |)-) 18,965 381 2,414 418,429 
| ‘lo ee 186,215 161, 953 17,963 717 2,850 369,711 
utish Columbia........... 165, 064 181,932 29,235 1,718 4,878 382,830 
eens 5833 3810 88 3 27 Lene 
hwest Territcries...... 2,747 ee wh 361 Nil 8 5,328 
MPAMINGS: 0525, 2,907,741 | 2,292,478 354,378 7,463 43,936 5,606,119 


1 Includes persons with conjugal condition not stated. 
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18.—Conjugal Condition of the Population, 15 Years of Age or Over, 1941 


Age Group and Sex 


1Includes widowed, divorced, permanently separated and ‘“‘not stated’’. 


1, 085, 502 
562, 557 
522, 945 


747, 273 
433, 680 
313, 593 


400,312 
242, 885 
157, 427 


212, 423 
125, 292 
87,131 


141, 563 
83, 684 
57, 879 


100, 664 
58,005 
42,659 


81, 006 
47,185 
33, 821 


69, 505 
41,147 
28,358 


58, 036 
35, 346 
22,690 


POPULATION 


Married 


34,127 
2,615 
31,512 


281, 545 
83, 479 
198, 066 


556, 246 
242,367 
313, 879 


613, 869 
300, 582 
313, 287 


591, 935 
303, 852 
288, 083 


540, 391 
278, 524 
261, 867 


508, 418 
269, 733 
238, 685 


463, 557 
254, 324 
209, 233 


382, 123 
216,429 
165, 694 


Other! 


45,722 
15, 585 
30, 137 


58, 642 
20,395 
38, 247 


66, 733 
23, 459 
43, 274 


1,120,035 
565, 212 
554, 823 


1, 032, 426 
517,956 
514, 470 


966, 990 
488,340 
478, 650 


843, 846 
431,591 
412, 255 


759, 554 
396, 453 
363,101. 


676, 545 
348, 616 
327, 929 | 


635, 146 
332, 503 
302, 643 


591, 704 
315, 866 
275, 8§ 
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18.—Conjugal Condition of the Population, 15 Years of Age or Over, 1941—concluded | 


Single Married Other! 
Age Group and Sex —_-——— |__| Total 
No p.c No. p.c No p.c 

60-64— 

ee 47,321 11-62 285, 682 70-17 74, 148 18-21 407,151 
| a Sa 27,741 | 12-69 165,018 | 75-50 25,798 | 11-80 218, 557 
lMiemales................- 19,580 | 10-38 120,664 | 63-98 48,350 | 25-64 188, 594 
ee 

. Motal......... EE ; es 36,508 | 11-86 193,894 | 63-01 71,002 | 25-13 307, 724 
: re 20,493 | 12-61 115,353 | 70-98 26,671 | 16-41] == 162,517 
OO SIGE Se a ie aeons 16,015 11-03 78, 541 54-09 50, 651 34-88 } 145, 207 
| 70. or over— ; 
| ; BEM? iujeds fa det ces 51,904 | 11-28 204,219 | 44-39 203,968 | 44-33 460,091 
| Paisles op eee Fr, 25,513 | 11-17 131,252 | 57-47 71,627 | 31-36 228,392 
i ee 26,391 | 11-39 72,967 | 31-49 132,341 | 57-12 231,699 
L To tals, 15 or Over......... 3,032,017 | 36-49 | 4,656,006 | 56-04 620,081 7-46 8,308,104 
ee 1,703,528 | 39-79 | 2,363,528 | 55-21 214,181 5-00 4,281,237 
- Females ee Bee 1,328,489 | 32-99 | 2,292,478 | 56-93 405,900 | 10-08 4,026,867 
| Totals, All Ages........... 6,230,568 | 54-15 | 4,656,006 | 40-46 620,081 5-39 | 11,506,655 
| ee 3,322,827 | 56-31 | 2,363,528 | 40-06 214,181 3-63 5,900,536 
! @memales................. 2,907,741 | 51-87 | 2,292,478 | 40-89 405,900 7:24 5,606,119 


i 


1 Includes widowed, divorced, permanently separated and not stated. 


_ The number of persons divorced and legally separated per 1,000 population 
| varies widely between the provinces. British Columbia leads with 4-0 for the 
divorced and 11-1 for the legally separated; Quebec and Prince Edward Island are 
_at the lower end of the scale with 0-3 and 5-0, respectively, for the former and 0-4 
| and 4-0, respectively, for the latter. Between these extremes, Ontario shows rates 
' of 1-4 and 8-5, respectively; Alberta, 1-9 and 7-2; Saskatchewan and New Bruns- 
wick, 0-9 and 5-2; Nova Scotia 0-9 and 6-7; and Manitoba 1-5 and 6-9. 


Section 5.—Racial Origins 


ae > 


A population composed of divers racial stocks gives rise to political, economic 


and social problems quite different in nature from those of one with a small ad- 
mixture of foreign elements, although, to the extent that certain racial stocks are 
"more readily assimilated than others, the problems are mitigated. It is equally true 


| 


that the different educational, moral, economic, religious and political backgrounds 
of a people of mixed origins lend variety and diversity to the national life. 


es 
- 
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The two basic stocks of the Canadian people are the French and the English: 
historically the French is much the older (see under “Growth of Population’, p. 77) 
and, excepting for the Census of 1921, has exceeded in numbers any one of the 
basic British Isles stocks. | 


It will be seen from Table 19 that, at the time of Confederation, the largest of 
the groups comprising the British Isles races was the Irish and that the Irish and 
the Scottish together outnumbered the English by almost two to one. The English, 
however, exceeded the Irish after 1881, while the Scottish took second place after 
1911. Those of Irish origin from 1881 to 1901, increased only 3-3 p.c.: the 
smaller proportion of Irish to English and Scottish was due not alone to a decline 
in immigration but to their emigration from Canada. The relative gains from 1911 
to 1921 of the British Isles races as a group brought them to over one-half (55-4 
p.c.) of the total population. The English (with 28-96 p.c.) ranked first in 1921 
of all races in Canada, the French were second (27-9 p.c.), the Scottish were third 
(13-35 p.c.), and the Irish fourth (12-61 p.c.). In 1931 the French again assumed 
the premier position and the English ranked second, outnumbered by 187,000, yet 
there were only 54 French to every 100 persons of English, Scottish, Irish anc 
Welsh descent combined. ‘There was a relative reduction in the British Isles races 
from 57-03 p.c. of the total population in 1901 to 49-7 p.c. in 1941. The causes 
for this relative decrease were mainly: declining immigration from the British Isles 
emigration to the United States of the Anglo-Saxons, repatriation of large number: 
of French Canadians from the United States, and the generally higher rate 0 
increase on the part of the French as compared with the various Anglo-Saxon peoples 
The factors of immigration and emigration are transitory and change rapidly bu 
the rate of increase has been persistently favourable to the French. 


For the British Isles races the inter-decennial increases have fallen consistently 
from 1911 to 1941. Between 1911 and 1921 the increase was 869,657; for th 
following decade it was 512,333; and from 1931 to 1941, 334,833. 


The British Isles and French groups taken together now constitute 80 p.c. 0 
the population as was the case in 1931; this compares with 83 p.c. in 1921 an 
84 p.c. in 1911, 88 p.c. in 1901, 89 p.c. in 1881 and no less than 92 p.c. in 1871. Thi 
pronounced decline has been due, in the main, to immigration of Continental Kurc 
peans to Canada during the past 40 years. 


From the beginning of this century the proportion of the European races (othe 
than the French) increased from 8-53 p.c. in 1901 to 17-76 p.c. in 1941. The rat 
was such as to more than double the-numbers of the European stocks in one decad 
(1901-11) and was much higher for specific origins: for instance the Belgians an 
Scandinavians: trebled; the Jews and Italians increased more than fourfold; tl 
Poles and Finns, respectively, were numerically five and six times stronger in 19] 
than in 1901. 


The second decade of the century showed declining rates of growth; this peric 
included thrée years of the heaviest immigration in the history of the Dominic 
and four years of war. The net result was that the immigrant European stocl 
increased from 944,783 to 1,247,103 or 32 p.c. There were certain exceptions whe 
the rates recorded for 1921 exceeded those for the previous decade. 


Several significant changes occurred in the third and fourth decade, the inerea 
for the European stocks, other than British and French, rose from 1,247,103 
1921 to 2,043,926 in 1941 or by 63-9 p.c. With the resumption of moderate imn 
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gration from Continental Europe in 1921 and the relatively higher birth rate among 
earlier Continental European immigrants, foreign European stocks increased nearly 
four and one-half times more rapidly than the British in 1921-31. 

Table 20 shows the present composition of the population. The numerical 
strength of the principal stocks in Canada as recorded by the 1941 Census, arranged 
in descending order of numerical importance, is as follows:— 


, Racial Origin Rank — Racial Origin Rank 
d Berea Ie ety mme Seton Oke ea, Mack aah he's nis 1 UU PEANIN AT Asker cane oie ke oleae gies 6 
ie Uae SOR Se AC pe Canes Fe Be 2 DOOANCIRAN IAT o's 65.410 dx kies seared ey 7 

j COMUISTE Aerie, Aes ech eA vif ok 3 INGthorlanda isan che hasan ee 5 eee 8 
ip RDS AOPN aes. iS. adel. fn sie s 4 PO WIG eels tenis ee cs her Ol iim eehs 9 

ENE ert: Vit Poses soon be aa 5 alee 5 Poliation “Aces bo Oe een ke ee eae 


Several interesting changes have occurred during the past three decades. 
Besides the changing numbers in the English and French stocks an important 
| change was the moving up of the Ukrainians from eleventh place with 107,000 in 
1921 to seventh place with 225,000 in 1931 and sixth place with 306,000 in 1941. 
| This may be attributed to a high birth rate rather than to immigration. The 
German race ranked fifth in 1921, 1931 and 1941, but the figures, which increased 
from 295,000 in 1921 to 474,000 in 1931, decreased to 465,000 in 1941. Since 
Netherland origin has shown an abnormal increase between 1931 and 1941, it is 
ele that many. families which were of German origin were included in this 
latter racial group. This tendency was also in evidence during the decade of the 
| First World War, 1911-21. 

_ It is of interest to find how the racial origins are represented in the populations 
of leading Canadian cities and in Table 21 the total populations of nine cities of 
Canada are analysed from this standpoint. The predominantly French complexion 
of Montreal and Quebec contrasts with the British Isles racial majorities of the 
other cities. 


19.—Racial Origins of the Povniiton:, 1871-1941, with Percentage Distribution for 1941 


p. 104. 


~ Racial Origin 18711 1881 1901 1911 1921 1931 1941 

No. No. No. No. No. No. No. p.c. 
B itish Isles Races. . 2,110,502) 2,548,514! 3,063,195} 3,999,081] 4,868,738] 5,381,071] 5,715,904] 49-68 
MEER RP... ois. s, - 706,369 881,301} 1,260,899} 1,871,268] 2,545,358] 2,741,419] 2,968,402} 25-80 
los 846,414 957,403 988,721} 1,074,738] 1,107,8034 1,230,808} 1,267,702} 11-02 
an 549, 946 699,863 800,154! 1,027,015] 1,173,625] 1,346,350) 1,403,974] 12-20 
br Eee 9,947 13,421 26,060 41,952 62,494 5,826) 0-66 
Other European Races.| 1,322,813} 1,598,386] 2,107,327| 3,006,502} 3,699,846) 4,753,242 5,526,964] 48-03 
TA get ee 1,082,940] 1,298,929] 1,649,371] 2,061,719] 2,452,743) 2,927,990] 3,483,038 30-27 
Austrian... = 10, 9472 44,036 107,671 48,639 37,715] 0-33 
. SS = - 2,994 9,664 20,234 27,585 29,711) 0-26 
+} Bulgarian......... ic - ~ - 1.768 3,160 3,260) 0-03 
_ Czech and Slovak... ~ - - - 8,840 30,401 42,912} 0:37 
Smmanish........ ay ' 3 3 3 3 21,124 34,118 37,439} 0-33 
Lee eee ~ ~ 2,502 15,500 21,494 43,885 41,683] 0-36 
f i 202,991 254,319 310,501 403 ,417 294,635 473,544 464,682] 4-04 
~ Greek. ie 291 3,614 5,740 9,444 11,692} 0-10 
Hungarian... i) ae - = 1,5494 11, 6484 13,181 40,582 54,598] 0-47 
Meelandic............. 3 3 3 3 15,876 19,382 21,050} 0-18 
My... 1,035 1,849 10,834 45,963 66, 769 98,173 112,625) 0-98 
Se re 125 667 16,131 76,199 126,196 156, 726 170,241} 1-48 
Lithuanian.......... - - - - 1,970 5,876 7,789) 0-07 
Netherland.......... 29, 662 30,412 33,845 55,961 T7505 148 , 962 212,863] 1-85 
Norwegian.......... 3 3 3 68, 856 93 , 243 100,718} 0-88 
MEENA s,s. feces ss - = 6, 285 33,652 53,403 145,503 167,485) 1-45 
Roumanian.......... - 3545 5,8835 13,470 29,056 24,689] 0-21 
Se 6078 1,227 19,825 44,376 100,064 88,148 83,708) 0-73 

Scandinavian........ 1,623 5,223 31,042 112, 682 7 7 7 - 
Metigh..........-. 3 3 3 3 61,503 81,306 85,396| 0-74 
Mierainian........... - - 5, 682 75,432 106,721 225; 11s 305,929] 2-66 
Ser upyoslavic.......... - ~ - 3,906 16,174 21,214} 0-18 
; PEs eat PS 3,791 5,760 5,174 6, 756 16,180 6,232 6,527| 0-06 
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19.— Racial Origins of the Population, 1871-1941, with Percentage Distribution for 
1941—concluded 


Racial Origin 18711 1881 1901 1911 1921 1931 1941 
No No No No. No No No p.c 

Asiatic Races......... 4 4,383 23,731 43,213 65,914 84,548 74,064} 0-64 
Chinese seree ees. - 4,383 175812 27,831 39,587 46,519 34,627) 0-30 
Japanese®....ai snes. - - 4,738 9,067 15,868 23,342 23,149} 0-20 
OCH Gree ecient 4 - 1,681 6,315 10, 459 14, 687 16,288} 0-14 
Indian and Eskimo.... 23,037| 108,547} 127,941) 105,611] 113,724) 128,890) 125,521) 1-09 
INGETO RF tay ioe as sete 21,496 21,394 17,437 16,994 18,291 19,456 22,174) 0-19 
Ober ec -scc ce ces sane 348 2,780 145 18,310). 187 681 36,753] 0-32 
IN OG SGA UEC an crate ciecolets 7,561 40,806 31,539 16,932 21, 249 8,898 5,275| 0-05 
Totals 'jsca5.k 3,485, 761| 4,324,810] 5,371,315] 7,206,643) 8,787, 949/10,376, 786) 11, 506, 655) 100-00 
1Tncludes the fou original provinces of Canada only. 2 Includes Bohemian, Bukovinian and 
Slavic. 3 Included under Scandinavian. 4 Includes Lithuanian and Moravian. 5 Includes’ 
Bulgarian. 6 Includes Finnish and Polish. 7 Since 1921 Scandinavian has been divided into 


Danish, Icelandic, Norwegian and Swedish. 


20.—Racial Origins of the Population, by Provinces and Territories, 1941 


Racial Origin oF ee ae Peta mw Quebec Ontario Manitoba 
PP SOS Ave A eh iment AY SP AAT CNG AR eT FE | GRA ea EE) Rea a | eee 
No. No. No. No. No. No. | 
British Isles Races......... 78,714 445,178 276,758 452,887 | 2,729,830 360, 560° 
ingligh «vac taes, eoerees 27,388 221, 442 142,681 249,548 | 1,456,968 168,917 
Tera 5 aes PR eee usage ete 18,459 65,300 68, 804 109,894 665,339 76,156 
COLLISH Ace ore ena: 32,669 154,846 62,859 90,582 578,127 109,619 
Other. ate a eee 203 3,590 2,417 2,863 29,396 5, 868 
Other European Races...... 15,706 119,361 175,899 | 2,854,177 | 1,000,631 342,393 
ren cheese svt eee 14,799 66, 260 163,934 | 2,695,032 373,990 52,996 
PAUISERIANG terete ees ae weet herees 4 219 74 aay 8,352 4,719 
Helpisin’ cee a ee 3 828 282 4,182 S7505 6, 715 
IBulgagrianves semen 1 109 56 212 PES 24 
Czech and Slovak...:.... 2 533 30 4,323 16,810 3, 702 
PRED (cl elaine Beran oo SO 6 117 897 1,626 1,656 6,149 3,164 
Puinnishei snes Olas ete 1 96 109 2,043 26, 827 808 
Goermanter coo: tye tee one 172 15,038 1,394 8, 880 167,102 41,47 
Greelkiniese esr aie eee ae 10 335 102 2,728 5,901 399° 
EIN S ALAN ere oe 1 ‘ 554 77 4,134 22,039 2,418 
Jicelandiowun naires 1 Sal 9 67 817 13,954 
Dtaliant ase 2 eee Ge a 35 2,304 455 28,051 60,085 2,482. 
ews eee ci ecu ee 25 2,285 1,228 66,277 69,875 18,879 
Dithtanidne. see vere 1 187 10 2,724 2,562 407 
Netherland saeco cae 494 23, 834 4,539 2,645 73,001 39, 204 
INorwerian: = 208s. 6 aast 16 687 652 1,512 7;113 5,955 
Polish et ew Cae ke 1 2,206 DOs 10,036 54,893 36,550. 
Roumanian., 2 Goo. eveck oe: 1 221 48 2,397 | , 7,826 1,438 
IRUSSTANNE | chemacee saeae 2 534 169 3,433 11,218 piv ey! 
Swedishsrsseerwer os ve lade 19 738 642 1,605 13,146 9,547 
Wikraimisnin. ete me scolds 2 711 22 8,006 48,158 89,762 
WViuigoslavac neem. eee 1 224 24 1,597 11,951 451 
ODS LR fin Hoek aitek cite 3 530 184 1,126 1,708 769 
Asiatic RAGOS: seeeeicc se cee 228 1,927 836 7,119 12,020 1,788 
INESON Go wets tte, coancl 45 72 152 2,378 6,143 1,248 
DADANOSO aerate estiole s.0k Se 1 3 4 234 42, 
Other? kik. Geek orn 183 1,553 681 4,693 5,643 498 
ESKIMO? pfeces een ee ce 1 4 1 1,778 3 1 
IAM bits eo sho eae rs asa 258 2,063 1,939 11,863 30,336 15,473 
INGoTO AREER S. ek Se ene 87 8,817 1,254 2,077 7,495 


577, 962 457,401 | 3,331,882 | 3,787,655 


Totals: Vetr.2% canoe 
1 None reported. 


Racial Origin 


| Bulgarian Bee aS CE aM ex ine k's 
| Czech and Slovak........ 
rows ny vinn ce ns. 


jamthuanian............... 
| ates 

. N OE rs 
\@umorwebian............... 


Ieeeer@Inian......'........0. 


PMMBOSIAVIC..........0..5. 


1 None reported. - 
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20.—Racial Origins of the Population, by 


Saskat- 
chewan 


397,905 
186, 053 
95, 852 
108,919 

7,081 


471,293 
50,530 
10, 655 

4,250 
125 
5,469 
6,027 
1,940 
130, 258 
491 
14,576 
3,605 
1,014 
4,149 
530 
35,894 
38,213 
27,902 
7,093 
25, 933 
20,961 
79,777 
1,346 
555 


3,420 
2,545 
105 


13,384 
403 
9, 283 


300 


895,992 


No. 


399,432 
191,934 
83,876 
112,540 
11,082 


369, 862 
42,979 
7,513 
2,919 
118 
8,177 
12,284 
3,452 
7,721 
605 
7,892 
1,077 
4,872 
4,164 
943 
20,429 
29, 628 
26,845 
4,206 
19,316 
20,505 
71,868 
1,704 
645 


4,204 
3,122 


796,169 


° 


105 


Provinces and Territories, 1941—concluded 


British 


571,336 
321,948 
83,460 
152,677 
13,251 


175,512 
21,876 
4,624 
1,930 
83 

- 3,816 
5,413 
6,332 
22,407 
1,115 
2,893 
1,478 
13, 292 
3,350 
425 
12,737 
16,690 
8,744 
1,455 
16,474 
17,979 
7,563 
3,833 
1,003 


42,472 
18,619 
22,096 

1,757 


~I 


817,861 


Northwest 


—_—_—_—_—_aXYSOJOl_oroornnn | | | _ L___"”" 


Yukon Territories Canada 
No. No. No. 

1,966 1,338 5,715, 904 
895 633 2,968, 402 
335 230 1, 267,702 
683 453 1,403,974 
53 22 75,826 
1,203 927 5,526, 964 
306 336 3,483,038 
34 9 37,715 
21 6 29,711 
1 1 3,260 
Bs} 27 42,912 
58 48 37,439 
55 20 41, 683 
131 100 464, 682 
5 1 11,692 
9 6 54,598 
1 11 21,050 
28 vs 112,625 
2 7 170, 241 
1 1 7,789 
46 40 212,863 
133 119 100, 718 
35 40 167,485 
3 2 24,689 
32 26 83, 708 
182 7: 85,396 
18 42 305, 929 
79 5 21,214 
2) 2 6,527 
41 0) 74,064 
1 3 34,627 
40 1 23,149 
1 5 16,288 
1 5,404 7,205 
1,508 4,052 118,316 
1 ] 22,174 
195 284 36,753 
1 13 5,275 
4,914 12,028 11,506,655 


t 
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21.— Racial Origins of the Population of Nine Cities of 60,000 or Over, 1941 


Mont- Van- Win- | Hamil- Edmon- 


Racial Origin ae) Toronto couver | nipeg nis Ottawa} Quebec | Windsor ie 
British Isles Races....... 182,948] 523,588) 212,817) 130,394] 129,738) 94,112] 10,202) 62,237) 62,775 ; 
BU hy ho eo 100,637} 291,852) 114,943} 62,019} 77,903} 41,500} 4,266] 34,530) 29,733 — 
NUS ae o8ao seco mee eee: 43,892) 115,881} 31,464) 25,490} 21,059) 32,347) 4,402) 13,130) 12,456 
SCOULISMetobmin ce 2 see 37,078} 108,974) 61,816} 40,496) 28,985} 19,520 1,499} 13,781) 18,896 
SOIREE IMT pitts, ha: oh : 1,341 6,881) 4,594; 2,389 1,791 745 35 796 1,690 ; 
EGON Cy Ae ts db os asa iorore ake 598, 901 15,135} 6,303} 6,969] 3,744) 48,081} 138,923) 18,980} 4,997 
BSUS UPL Se reaches tor ole Soret toeees O17). 1,478 1,328 968 597 173 13 343 1, 256 | 
BeOMHAD Ss |, se uoye che umes 2,196 314 492 493 34 109 128 324 278 
Chiesa. ort or.ye cana 1,703 2,326 7,174 719 236 272 130 259 384, 
Czech and Slovak........ 3,127] 2,459| 540] 954) 9 56 8} 1,039] 344 | 
UB LINO sy oc ee Sat nie eaters Nil 1 3 Nil 1 Nil Nil Nil 1 
Iie aa e aoe Acoma ae 886 2,809 1,454 211 195 66 9 163 107 
Gernraiien co Misty costars 3, (89) 8,528) 745958) 12,170) - 35947) 2511 154} 2,827} 4,658 
Greclo es ccarae nen ean es 2,072). 2,801 588 202 249 213 162 263 243 
No Arian. pecorino 3,457) 2,194 550 976) 2,575 : 32 Nil 1,858 237 
Teh anes, Wo Boe aria twas 168 375 104 24 425 41 43 68 4 
Legs) EY Ua ee A Sez ee 28,752) 14,171 3, 644 1,609 6, 294 1, 662 258} 2,453 361 
JaDANeSO nen eee: wel chee 35 105) 8,458 21 10 i) 1 2 35 
JOWMIG is hae enthicg ett’ 51,132} 49,046} 2,812} 17,027} 2,597] 3,809 376] 2,226; 1,449 
INCOTOMI ccs Gerais coe 1,719 1,813 333 395 305 42 3 1,093 273) 
Netherland. is. 6s 5<... va 1,026 6,951 3,308] 2,644 2,634 731 29 1,358 1,512 
olga tet F.ccs abe cn at | 7,045) 11,517) - 2,659} 11,024) 5,312 785 32] 2,936) 2,923 
Roumanian, 2 case emer ee 1;693 Woe 451 298 903 132 (ee als A227 308 | 
MUUISSIAD hrs fears, Peels oisieid 2,374) 2,014). 2,596 1,974 590 175 27 969 921 
ean Gina VAAN i, ase ee 2,043} 2,754} 10,472} 9,187 925 700 63 476) 3,967 | 
(Uikcra mantis oh) oie ie: 5,844} 10,423 1,913} 22,578) 2,265 547 22 | 1,817} 6,070 
EOE Mie. < etter a aay oo het 6,125) 5,450) 2,287) 1,069 1,691 650} 144 2,116 683. 
INGtistated ear ce: animes cor 55 478 109 54 151 43 23 82 31 
Motalsie nis s.s4 903,007) 667,457) 275,353) 221,960) 166,337) 154,951) 150,757) 105,311) 93,817 


Section 6.—Religions 


At each census the actual numbers attached to any religious denomination, as 
reported by the persons enumerated, have been recorded. The development of the 
different denominations from an early date is traced statistically in Table 22. 


Over the period from 1871 to 1941 something like 40 p.c. of the population of 
Canada has been of the Roman Catholic faith. This proportion has been remarkably 
constant over the 70 years. The 1941 percentage (inclusive of Greek Catholics) 
was 43-34 p.c. Methodists were 15-67 p.c. of the population in 1871 but fell to 
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13-19 p.c. in 1921. Presbyterians increased from 15-57 p.c. in 1871 to 16-04. p.c. 
in 1921; they were reinforced by the considerable immigration from Scotland after 
he beginning of the century. The organization of the United Church of Canada 
in 1925 left the Presbyterians and the Congregationalists much weaker in member- 
hip. Almost all Methodists, the main body of Congregationalists and a large 
number of Presbyterians united to form that Church. 


_ The growth of the principal religious Aehondnaseis in Canada from 1871 to 1941 
is given by provinces, in Table 23. The denominations specified (except for ‘‘other’’) 
include about 95 p.c. of the population. The reason for omitting the details of the 
smaller denominations is that comparable figures for earlier censuses are practically 
impossible to obtain because of the numerous changes of nomenclature and re- 
grouping that has taken place over the years. Indeed, the changes in certain of 
the leading denominations caused by the organization of the United Church, that 
have taken place since 1921 have definitely destroyed comparability. Again, 
Roman Catholics for 1931 and 1941 include, respectively, 186,654 and 185,657 
Greek Catholics, whereas for former censuses Greek Catholics were included with 


the Greek Church. Table 24 gives the corresponding information for religions as 
Table 21 gives for racial origins. 


PERCENTAGES 
OF 
FOUR RELIGIOUS DENOMINATIONS 
TO TOTAL POPULATION 
I901-I94I 


‘41 1901 


| $3832—84 
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Among some of the numerically larger European races in Canada the leading 
religious denominations at the 1941 Census were: German—32-0 p.c. Lutheran, 
25-0 p.c. Roman Catholic and 14-2 p.c. United Church; Ukrainian—62-3 p.c. 
Roman Catholic and 29-1 p.c. Greek Orthodox; Scandinavian—60 p.c. Lutheran, 
17-0 p.c.. United Church and 6-8 p.c. Anglican; Netherland—-30-5 p.c. Mennonite, 
28-1 p.c. United Church, 11-4 p.c. Anglican and 7-6 p.c. Baptist. About 81 p.c. 
of the people of Polish origin were Roman Catholic and 91 p.c. of the Italians 
reported this religious denomination. It is interesting to note that 13-6 p.c. of 
the Chinese stated that they belonged to the United Church and 7 p.c. to the Pres- 
byterian Church, while 21-4 p.c. of the Japanese reported United Church as their 
religious denomination. 


22.—Religions of the People, 1871-1941, with Percentage Distribution for 1941 


Religion 1871 1881 1891 1901 1911 1921 1931 1941 


{ 
le Es | SE Se S| ED) NEA See eee aL AL, | ree oe | 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. p.c. 
Achyentistsinue tn 6,179 arakl 6,354 8,058} 10,406} 14,179 16,026 18,449) 0-16 
ANGICaAnes,..c.8cn 501,269] 574,818} 646,059} 681,494]1,043,017/1,407, 780 1,635,615) 1,751,188] 15-22 
IS Sptiste eee: 243,714) 296,525]. 303,839] 318,005] 382,720) 421,730 443,341 483,592} 4-20 
prethrenty. ae 22305 8,831 11,637 8,014 9,278); 11,580 13,472 13,767) 0-12 
Buddhists... ~ - - 10,7407) 10,012|) 11, 284 15,784 15,635} 0-14 
Christian... ...... 15,153 - - 7,484 17,421 17,142 11,527 8,515} 0-07 
Christian Science. - - - 2,619 5,073 13, 826 18, 436 20,222) 0-18 
Church of Christ, . ) 
Disciples....... - 20,193] 12,763 17,164 14,554) 13,107 15,811 21,223] 0-18 
Confucian......... - - - 5,115) 14,562] 27,114 24,087 22,233) 0-19 
Congregationalist, 21,829} 26,900} 28,157) 28,293] 34,054] 30,730 6941 4 - 
Doukhobor....... - - - 8,775] 10,493] 12,648 14,913 16,844]; 0-15 
Evangelical 
urchins se see 4,701 ~ ~ 10,193 10,595) 13,905 22,213 37,002} 0-32— 
INO NGS Seas eee oon 6,553 4,650 4,100 4,027 3,149 2,424 1,964} 0-02 
Greek Orthodox? . 18 - - 15,630} 88,507] 169,832! 102,389] 139,629] 1-21 
Holiness Move- 
Mente we eet - - - 2,775 3,856 3,245 4,436 3,877) 0-03 
International 
Bible Students.. - - - 99 925 6,678 13, 552 6,994] 0-06 
VOWIBNC os Fee 1,115 2,393 6,414; 16,401 74,564] 125,197} 155,614] 168,367] 1-46 
ieutherans 420025 37,935] 46,350] 63,982] 92,524] 229,864] 286,458] 394,194] 401 ,153] 3-49 
Mennonite (inc: : 
Hutterite)3..... - - - 31,797} 44,625) 58,797 88, 736 111,380} 0-97 
Methodist........ 578,161} 742,981] 847,765] 916,886]1,079, 993]1, 159, 246 4 4 - 
Mormons ann 534 - - 6,891 15,971 19, 622 22,005 25,284] 0-22 
No religicn....... 5,146 2,634 5 4,810 26,027 21,739 21,071 19,126) 0-17 
Paganiierrs. tei: se 1,886 4,478 5 15,107} 11,840 6,778 5,008 2,908] 0-02 
Pentecostal....... - - - - 513 7,003 26,301 57,646] 0-50 
Plymouth 
Brethren......- - - - 3,040 3, 438 6, 482 6,983 6,447] 0-06 
Presbyterian..... 574,577} 676,165) 755,326] 842,531/1,116,07111,409, 406] 870,7281 829,1471| 7.21 
Protestant........ 10,146 6,519 12,253 11,612} 30,265) 30,753 23, 296 10,756) 0-09 


Roman Catholic. .|1,532,471|1, 791, 982}1,992,017/2, 229, 600|2, 833, 04113, 389,626] 4,285,3886 4,986,5526 43 +34 


Salvation Army.. - - 13,949 10,308 18,834 24,733 30, 716 33,548] 0-29 
Unitarian. .20.) - goto 2,126 WE 1,934 3,224 4,926 4,445 5,578] 0-05. 
United Church... - _ ~ - - 8,728] 2,017,375] 2,204,875] 19-16 
Others.c dees 15,637] 21,382) 46,030 16,427 267080) pol.270 54,164 65,595| 0-57 


Not stated....... 126,8537} 86,769] 80,267} 43,222] 32,490} 19,259 16,042 17,159} 0-15 


— SS ee 

1 The figures for the Census of 1931 entered opposite ‘‘Congregationalist”’ and ‘‘Presbyterian”’ represent 
the number not included in the ‘‘United Church’’. 2 Greek Orthodox and Greek Catholic combined 
under the term ‘‘Greek Church’”’ in 1921. In the Censuses of 1931 and 1941, Greek Catholics are included 
with Roman Catholics. ’ Mennonites were included with Baptists in 1871 and 1881; in 1891 they 
were included with ‘‘other denominations’’. 4 Included in ‘‘United Church”’. 5 Included with 
“‘other’’. 6 Includes 186,654 and 185,657 Greek Catholics, respectively. 7 Includes 109,475 
population in Manitoba, British Columbia and the Northwest Territories who are largely Indian and hence 
likely Pagan. 
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23.—Religions of the Population, by Provinces, 1941 


- os Prince Nova New , 

Religion canard Scotia Branawick Quebec Ontario Manitoba 
MMPETIDISUS Sikes cic chetstace o's 52 1,357 1,094 962 2,913 1,059 
Anglican ry Ne ee 5,739 103,393 55,155 162,056 815,413 125,076 

Ree each 5,443 89,272 88,766 12,303 192,915 13, 267 
BMEPER I os 9.0 Sv n sip no ad vn'ng ® 176 387 569 8,385 631 
REEAI EST Coos. Aare? so bp'scaeo dase i 1 80 155 36 

Christadelphian............ 1 9 29 24 1,345 93 

MELT ils loo sie velo vccgis ce's 265 251 252 180 3,101 661 
Christian Science............ 18 272 233 1,010 8,388 1,623 

| Church of Christ, Disciples. 1,115 2,037 1,801 220 10,055 1,326 

MUCHA.) 2... souk eck ees 7 99 42 1,330 2,527 741 
BOON... ous scree 1 9 16 223 168 
Be neelical Church: 1. sks 17 373 305 995 24,025 1,253 

Le Ee ee a a q 27 53 15321 2 
Greek Orthodox............ 10 347 85 12,040 28,383 20,777 
‘Holiness Movement......... 1 1 2 304 2,709 
International Bible Students 13 271 84 136 1,649 966 
Se ae 18 2,167 1,196 65,683 69,217 18,715 
MMMIIETAD 0c o8 cic. pie hele see: 45 9,104 870 7,081 104,111 48,213 
Mennonite (including Hut- " 

EDS 8 6 acces estar vie rose. 1 23 5 80 22,219 39,336 

MMII 1. soc. n acdsee eee 12 52 42 61 7,141 364 
MMEOLICIONS. «0. vlc dee oe os 18 337 287 1,632 4,951 1,335 

MR Foie cn 6 G8 alerais 1 76 1,649 146 
| Pentecostal OSE PSs ae ees 268 1,848 5,052 2,420 21,053 5,020 
Plymouth Brethren......... 15 22 4 322 2,796 572 
Weep yterian.............:. 14, 724 47,415 15,382 56,086 433,708 43,073 

HEEEETOSLAND. .......ceeccdcee. 216 1 4,228 3,156 708 
_ Roman Catholic............ 42,743 188, 944 220,454 2,894, 621 882,369 203, 259 

|‘ Paivation Army............ 189 3,003 ‘ , 092 18, 289 “ 

HMEOAAT Os. cc oko vce eee 12 52 44 aay 1,876 1,172 

| United Brethren in Christ... 1 1 8 1,308 
Memted Church...........-. 24,005 124,301 63,268 100,196 1,073,425 194,001 
Se ee 4 894 615 2,390 30,637 ‘ 
Ss Er 158 1,479 627 2,397 6,243 1,092 

MEAEANS So eos e ocd oso 95,047 577,962 457,401 3,301,882 3,487,635 429,744 

Saskat- British Northwest 

chewan Alberta | Columbia Yukon Territories Canada 
_ Adventist MeL cRlovcias ate 3 3,510 4,697 2,803 1 18,449 
aT See ea 117,674 113,279 245,531 2,545 5,027 1,751,188 

|| USS 19,460 32,268 29,780 43 483,592 
FERN 983 1,014 1,614 1 1 13,767 
WREMIMIAS oe. ct svc ween es es 70 373 14,897 21 1 15,635 
| Christadelphian............ 71 121 325 1 1 2,017 

| ESR 1,654 NERY 710 il 68 8,515 

| Christian Science........... 1,114 15713 5,843 7 1 20, 222 
_ Church of Christ, Disciples. 1,912 2,103 650 2 2 21,223 
WERMMEETUICION.....0.-0-00+ee.l0s 1,443 1,799 14, 240 1 5 22,233 

MEeTCHODOL......... 2... 0-65 7,652 822 7,951 1 1 16,844 
_ Evangelical Church.. 4,130 4,165 1,737 1 1 37,002 

ie 133 106 266 2 1 1,964 
Greek Orthodox............ 37,699 34,991 5,198 67 32 139,629 
| Holiness Movement......... 4 251 37 1 1 3,877 
_ International Bible Students 2,028 1,010 836 1 a 6,994 
ee 4,076 4,052 3,235 2 6 168,367 
MMMEIOTAN. ......00.-5.0.000% 104,717 84,630 41,772 368 242 401,153 

| Mennonite (including 
AMemeautterite)...............- 32,511 12,097 5,105 3 1 111,380 
MN, los. a Feces cie ave. 1,365 14,960 1,281 5 M 25,284 
iMemereligion...............+. 3,022 3,086 4,389 55 14 19,126 

PE see cine consces 583 (MU 1 294 2,908 
Pentecostal............. 8,294 8,451 5,235 3 2 57,646 
_ Plymouth Brethren 351 464 1,655 1 1 6,447 
‘Presbyterian Pe esc Saas 54, 856 68,910 94,300 422 271 829,147 

ls SE 9 768 1 10,756 
“Roman Catholic............ 243,734 191,343 113, 282 742 5,061 4,986,552 

| Salvation Army............ 1,966 2,103 , 880 33,548 
WmvATIAn...,.........2.--6. 365 238 455 133 1 5,578 

- United Brethren in Christ... 31 32 46 1 1 1,455 

eli oot TE Tia ak Ae 230,495 193, 664 200, 817 404 299 2,204,875 
| Aen a 7,806 9,602 6,952 47 62,123 
Not: ested en et a A aocareE Ales 1,165 1,458 2,194 2 344 7,159 
1 ES eer ee 895,992 796,169 817,861 4,914 12,028 11,506,655 


1 None reported. 
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24.—Religious Denominations of the Population of Seven Leading Cities, 1941. 


Toronto |Vancouver| Winnipeg | Hamilton] Ottawa 


Religion Montreal 
Aid Ventists a me eee. hee his 81 
A elican'\) mete sek st ais Ae 64,798 
IBappist (ee aes 2. ts as ele 4,549 
Brethren and United Brethren 184 
Buddhist and Confucian...... 1,143 
Christian Science............ 486 
Church of Christ, Disciples... 95 
Evangelical Church.......... } 437 
Greek Orthodox... s..cene: - 8,619 
ME WAS ethnic bits oe las nt eee 50,772 
HEMGHETAN 2 hits oreted cs nce ES 3,547 
Mennonite (including 
lelhharc@ tone orm aan gaiee Ao ae 54 
MEOTINON cick ey ache eeireare 44 
Pentecostal.) ea kenc de eee 1, 489 
Presbyterian... ager ie eee 26, 947 
Roman Catholic! eo. .. sees 699, 885 
Salvation Army a0. «ues 701 
Wnirted:Church: 44.05. OOP OLE 
Not stated and other........ 5, 459 


1 Includes Greek Catholic. 


25.—Religious Denominations, by Racial Origin Groups, 1941 


304 
199, 805 
34, 074 
1,078 
1,340 
3,195 
1,013 
2,606 
8,152 
48,744 
5,977 


7,861 


559 
296 
1,326 
39, 637 
30, 063 
1,356 
69, 246 
5, 182 


Quebec 
| 
234 124 38 Nil, 
47,405 46, 834 27,281 2,169) 
4,857 9,386 3,417 160. 
210 365 96 2 
545 60 70 46 
1,069 371 425 1 
462 200 27 7 
476 1,312 716 1 
4,615 1,813 827 163 
16,917 2,562 3,788 359 
14, 434 2,046 1,939 19 
1,285 41 9 Nil 4 
129 198 68 1 
1,677 ioe 295 5 
17,931 25,179 9,981 | 
48,772 32, 883 76, 607 146,312 
801 1,058 374 qj 
56, 917 36, 692 26, 903 
3, 224 4,480 2,090 


Confucian Gdals 

Racial Origin Anglican Baptist and O tig Jewish 
Buddhist ee 
BritisitislessRacesemees cc eee oes 1,585,078 400, 000 168 498 
Ties lavas autos Mi ecdheea: Mei eaten agar: Aa 1,170,077 261, 402 129 359 
MTS OA een? ie ee aunt an ei 222,297 FORE: 14 74 
SCOttish yak ines o-.e eRe ae ee as PD 166,722 Oh VA 22 53 
OVA E ES 2 RI sas es aes os See he Ome 25, 982 7,549 3 12 
LS (V0 ARS Op ge nee Os ose, wae eG oe. 29, 530 9,968 7 150 
WAVASID AS The se Sie Aycan etter At rs eh tee waite te 404 89 - 224 
Sean dina vianiee 12 eee ds eer an eaten 16, 538 7,673 7 63 
rer ani? bite sco ne wan penie | dere ae a 48,401 40,059 33 236 
Matinuand: Greeks. 21cm canted ee 3,219 1,092 10 11, 646 
La WAG are. bie nes ie ae Ry et re ee 11,095 10, 568 10 109, 596 
Other European Races®:............ 2.45. 4,360 1,986 5 13, 642 
J USTCTEET COST EAa ak en RS Aer kate SS Lege MB 5, 268 725 37, 605 3,510 

: as ; Pres- Roman Salvation United 

Racial Origin Lutheran | Mennonite byterian Catholic? Arary Gitirch 
British Isles Races......... 23, 883 4,575 756, 928 770, 902 29,298 
bona lis nee eet teri ta. Serhan 13, 957 2,855 201, 643 215, 464 20, 893 

Irish eSeee esse ei ks tolaias 5, 026 975 127,193 404, 228 3,418 408, 08 

SCOLUISH prairies is tess ata 4,510 685 421,548 147,123 4,593 
Op her peewee etn Ate cece 390 60 6,544 4, 087 394 
Hiren clit telaks sees airtins aeehe 3, 496 891 11,361 | 3,379,107 814 
Jewish. ae geen sei. soe 71 4 127 461 2 
PCancina vianeaeneeecin. oo a 146, 233 203 8,759 7,994 476 
Germanic? y. Sy eae eas 155,397 96, 433 30, 020 154, 237 1,538 
Eatin and Greek?.:......... 1, 966 39 1, 650 109, 470 94 
DLV ICt sh ate Bete WC er mrss 29, 007 9,074 Th Ufey- 397, 419 370 
Other European Races®..... 40, 659 87 7,325 65, 788 68 
ASIA GE. Wetter Tea. He: 2 16 2, 892 8, 047 157 


1 Includes Danish, Icelandic, Norwegian and Swedish. 
3 Includes Italian and Roumanian. 


land. 
Russian and Ukrainian. 
Lithuanian, Luxembourg, 
Japanese and other. 


2 Includes Belgian, German and Nether 
4 Includes Austrian, Czech and Slovak, Polish 
> Includes Albanian, Bulgarian, Greek, Finnish, Hungarian, Lettish 
Portuguese, Spanish, Yugoslavie and other European, 
7 Includes Greek Catholic (185,657). 


6 Includes Chinese, 
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Section 7.—Birthplaces 


The population of Canada by broad nativity groups, Canadian born, other 
British born and foreign born, isshown in Table 26. This table indicates that the 


proportion of the Canadian born to the entire population has declined during the 
70 years from 1871-1941. 


The effects of the large immigration at the beginning of the century are seen 
in all columns of the percentage figures after 1901. Whereas in 1871, 83-30 p.c. 


_ of the total population were Canadian born, 14-06 p.c. other British born, and 2-64 
_p.c. foreign born, the corresponding proportions in 1941 were 82-46 p.c., 8-72 p.c. 


and 8-82 p.c., respectively. 
- The smallest element in the population, viz., the foreign born other than United 
States born, actually shows the greatest percentage increase. These other foreign 


| born increased rapidly from 0-85 p.c. in 1871 to 7-50 p.c. in 1931, more than doubling 
in absolute numbers from 1901. The declines of the group indicated for 1921 and 
1941 are attributable to restricted immigration policies. (See Chapter VI.) 


Table 27 gives the distribution of the population of each province, by sex and 


nativity. Of the total population in 1941, 4,794,439 or 81-25 p.c. of the males and 
_ 4,693,369 or 83-72 p.c. of the females were Canadian born. 


A comparison of the proportions Canadian born in 1911, 1921, 1931 and 1941, 


shows that with minor exceptions the provinces stand in approximately the same 
| rank at all four census dates. In the east the.proportion Canadian born was only 
slightly smaller in 1931 than in 1921. In Ontario it was considerably smaller. 
From Manitoba west, on the other hand, the Canadian born constituted larger 
_ proportions of the population of every province. The explanation of these differ- 
ences seems to be threefold: (1) emigration of native Canadians during the decade 


‘was relatively heavier in the Maritimes than in the other provinces; (2) a radical 


change occurred in the direction of current immigration from abroad, larger pro- 


portions going to the central provinces (particularly Ontario) than formerly, and 
smaller numbers settling in the agricultural west; and (3) the high fertility of earlier 
_ immigrants coupled with their relatively large numbers resulted in a great increase 
- in the Canadian-born children of the foreign stocks in that part of the Dominion 


lying between the Great Lakes and the Pacific Coast. 

In contrast with the Canadian born, the proportion of the other British born 
to total population shows an increase in Western Canada between 1911 and 1921. The 
very high proportion of British immigration that British Columbia has received 
is reflected in the figures. During the decades ended 1931 and 1941, notable declines 
have occurred in the proportions of the British-born populations of all four western 
provinces due again to the cumulative effects of curtailed immigration. 


As in the ease of the British born, persons of foreign birth still constitute very 


small proportions of the population in Quebec and the Maritime Provinces but a 
- change is now taking place in all five eastern provinces where the proportions have 
_ shown consistent increase over the past 40 years. 


In Western Canada the trend is just the reverse although the percentage of 


foreign born is still large in the case of each province west of Ontario. One reason 
for this change in general trend as between the west and the east is given in the 


census monograph on Racial Origin (p. 622, Vol. XIII Census of 1931): ‘‘As the 
more accessible free agricultural land is taken up, or when for any other reason 


| agriculture becomes less attractive, immigration tends to concentrate in the urban 


centres, especially of the more industralized sections of the country’. 
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Table 28 gives the total population by country of birth for census years 1871- 
1941. The census, under birthplace, collects information on both the country of 
birth of the immigrant arrivals in Canada and the province of birth of the native- 
born population. These data provide information respecting the interprovincial 
movement of the Canadian-born population. 


Comparative figures for country of birth for census periods to 1921 and those 
taken more recently are difficult to obtain because of the many geographical changes 
in Europe after the First World War; for instance, a person who early in the century 
migrated to Canada from a certain part of Austria or Hungary might not realize 
that in 1931 he should have been recorded as of Polish or Roumanian birth in line, 
with the new national boundaries. In comparing the census figures of several decades’ 
these facts have to be considered and a regrouping of certain European countrieay 
whose boundaries were changed in later censuses is carried back to earlier censuses | 
to maintain comparability. Table 28 is probably as far as the census can go in) 

supplying strictly comparable figures along these lines. In this table no change has | | 
been made affecting the census figures themselves: they have been merely regrouped. | 


Table 29 analyses the total population by province or country of birth for census 


years 1921, 1931 and 1941. Table 30 takes the Canadian-born section of the 
population for 1941 and cross-classifies it by province of birth and province of 
residence. Comparable data for 1931 are to be found at p. 135 of the 1934-35 
Year Book. The interprovincial movement of population as between Eastern and | 
Western Canada is shown by province of birth for the Censuses 1911 to 1941 in| 
Table 31. 


26.—Nativity of the Population, 1871-1941 | 


Foreign Born Percentages of Total Population 
fe ee See 
Year | Cepedion! rien: |” Bor |. Born | gota Lae | cotnes We 
Born1 United |. Foreign tion Bork British | United Other 
States | Countries ee eae yes 
No. No. No. No. No. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. 
1871....| 3,003,035) 506,721 64,613 30,641} 3,605,010) 83-30 14-06 1-79 0-85 
-881....] 3,721,8262), 478,615 77,753 46,616) 4,324,810] 86-06 11-07 1-80 1-08 
1891....} 4,189,3682] 490,578 80,915 72,383] 4,833,239] 86-68 10-15 1-67 1-50 
1901....) 4,671,815) 421,051] 127,899] 150,550] 5,371,315] 86-98 7-84 2-38 2-80 
—-1911....] 5,619,682} 834,229} 303, 680 449,052| 7,206,643]| 77-98 11-58 4-21 , 6-23 
1921....] 6,832,224) 1,065,448] 374,022! 516,255] 8,787,949 77-75 12-12 4-26 5-87 
. 1931....| 8,069,261 1,184, 830 344,574) = 778,121|10,376, 786 77-76 11-42 3°32 7-50 
1941... 9,487,808} 1,003,769] 312,473] 701,660/11,506,6552| 82-46 8-72 2°72 6-10 


1 Includes some hundreds of persons born at sea 2 Includes ‘‘birthplace not stated”’ 
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27.—Population Classified by Sex and Nativity, by Provinces and Territories, 1941, 
7 with Totals for 1911, 1921 and 1931 


aE 
Se oooooooOOOeDwenwnae=s=eoanaaalaw>s=s=o Soom 


ee Canadian Born Britis: Born! Foreign Born Totals 
Territory Male Female | Male |Female| Male |Female Male Female hd 
re 47,930 44,678 479 419 818 722 49, 228 45,819 95,047 
ee 275,123} 262,098] 12,826] 12,742) 8,048] 7,078] 296,044) 281,918) 577,962 
223,680} 213,129] 5,371] 4,889} 5,033} 5,280) 234,097) 223,304; 457,401 
Se 1,556,801] 1,551,138) 45,971] 45,914] 69,921] 61,822] 1,672,982] 1,658,900} 3,331,882 
ae 1,530,924] 1,523,449] 229,874| 219,271] 160,138] 123,642) 1,921,201] 1,866,454) 3,787,655 
| _UU 272,422| 263,736] 45,096} 37,907} 60,518} 50,005] 378,079) 351,665) 729,744 
: "Sask ere 340,909} 316,180} 41,799] 31,669] 94,821] 70,574 477,563) 418,429) 895,992 
Se 277,543| - 260,239] 48,504) 37,990] 100,380] 71,466) 426,458) 369,711) 796,169 
oO a 261,064] 252,068] 96,889] 85,372) 77,083] 45,376] 435,031] 382,830) 817,861 
ae 2,028 1,459 385 101 740 201 3,153 1,761 4,914 
|S 6,015 5,195 229 72 456 61 6, 700 5,328 12,028 


| | | | | 


Canada, 1941.) 
1931. 
1921. 
1911. 


4,794,439] 4,693,369| 527,423] 476,346] 577,906] 436,227] 5,900,536) 5,606,119) 11,506,655 2 
4,076,001| 3,993,260] 631,411) 553,419) 667,129] 455,566) 5,374,541) 5,002, 245/10,376, 786 
3,443,109] 3,389,115] 567,068] 498,380) 519,466] 370,811] 4,529,643) 4,258,306) 8,787,949 
2,849, 442| 2,770,246] 501,626) 332,603] 470,927] 281,805] 3,821,995| 3,384,648) 7,206,643 


————————— ES —  -aana:: nnEannEaE nee ERREERE ERISA SA Te 


1 Includes some hundreds of persons born at sea. 2 Includes 945 persons with birthplace not stated. 


28.—Population, by Stated Birthplace, 1871-1941 s 


Ee ee eee ———————— et 
OOOO 


Birthplace 1871 1881 1891 1901 1911 1921 1931 1941 
eeanada........... 3,003,035 1| 3,721,826] 4,189,368] 4,671,815 | 5,619,682 | 6,832,224 8,069,261 | 9,487,808 
British Isles....... 496,595 470,906 477,735 404, 848 804,234 | 1,025,119 | 1,138,942 960,125 
Other British?..... 10,126 7,709 12,838 16,203 29,995 40,329 45, 888 43,644 
BMNTONG sh... 55. .0. 2. 28,699 39,161 53, 841 125,549 404,941 459,325 714,462 653, 705 
sBelgium......... - - - 2,280 7,975 13,276 17,033 14,773 
IMIBNG... 0.5... - = - - 10,987 12,156 30,354 24,387 
RIPANCG....<..<..:- 2,908 4,389 5,381 7,944 17,619 19, 247 16,756 13,795 
Germany....... 24,162 25,328 27, 752 27,300 39,577 25, 266 39,163 28,479 
FEMOCCC.. os. ese = - - 213 2,640 3,769 5,579 5,871 
oe 5 oh es avs-o.c)- 218 777 2,795 6,854 34, 739 35,001 42,578 40,432 
Netherlands..... - ~ ~ 385 3,808 5, 827 10,786 9,923 
Russia, Lithuania 
and Ukraine... 416 6,3763 9,222 31,231 89, 984 112,412 133,869 124, 402 
Scandinavian 
Countries...... 588 2,076 7,827 18,388 61,240 64,795 90,042 72,473 
_ Central 
Countries‘..... 102 - 695 29,473 | 129,421 | 159,379 | 317,350 | 309,360 
BURNET oy acs «hee 305 215 169 1,481 6,951 7,667 11,002 9,810 
7 3 = - 9,129 23,580 40,946 53,636 60, 608 44,443 
United States..... 64,613 Visto 80,915 127,899 303, 680 374,022 344,574 $12,473 - 
Other countries... 1,942 7,455 9,413 1,421 3,165 3,294 3,051 38,512 
OGARS nz «» 3,605,0105| 4,324,810 | 4,833,239 | 5,371,315 | 7,206,643 | 8,787,949 |10,376,786 11,506,655 1 
ee 
_ 1 Includes birthplace not stated. 2 Born at sea included with British Possessions. 3 In 
this year Poland included with Russia. 4 Include Austria, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Yugoslavia, 


Poland, Galicia and Roumania. 6 Includes six provinces only. 
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29.—Birthplaces and Percentage Distributions of the Population, 1921-41, with 
Percentage Increases in each Decade, 1911-41 


Nore.—The minus sign (—) denotes a decrease. 


Percentages 
Percentage of Total 
Census Years Increases Populations Born 
by Decades in Specified 
Country 


Birthplace 


1911 1924 1931 
1921 1931 1941 to 


to to 1921 | 1931 | 1941 
1921 1931 1941 


No. No. No. p.c. p.c. p.c. D.Cs. |) p.c.\) “pre. 
British Born 
Canada— 
Prince Edward Island... 101,513 99,738 108,423), —1-83) —1-75 8-71) 1-16} 0-96} 0-94 
INGVa SCObla encase 506,823] 507,235) 568,797 6-43 0-08 12-14] 5-77| 4-89) 4-94 
New Brunswick........ 378,902] 403,049] 463,127 9-75 6:37 14-91) 4-31] 8-88} 4-03 
OUEDE CE dia ee en: 2,265,540] 2,696,122} 3,155,549 16-79 19-01 17-04]) 25-78] 25-98) 27-42 
OntartOteetwantenen fee ies 2,505,562] 2,794,631] 3,123,810 12-24 11-54 11-78] 28-51] 26-93) 27-15 
Man TtO DE tes ie eed cesk ie 351,444) 468,542) 570,349] 63-79) 31-90] 23-04] 4-00] 4-47] 4-96 
Saskatenewan.......... 314,830} 502,165 667,832] 191-11 59-50] 32-99] 3-58) 4-84) 5-81 | 
ber igomack cone See eats 211,643} 336,674] 479,098) 170-63] 59-08} 42-30) 2-41] 3-24! 4-16 
British Columbia....... 167,169) 247,741 335,554|| 90-11 48-20] 35-45] 1-90] 2-39) 2-92 
SYVUKON Powis Rese ete ee Pol 2,180 2,652)| —4-00] 24-50} 21-61! 0-02) 0-02) 0-02 
Northwest Territories. . 6,919 8,272 9,615) —9-96 19-55 16-25] 0-08] 0-08} 0-08 
INOtiStaAted sot te ae 20,128 7,912 3,002) —16-95) —60-69| —62-06]} 0-23} 0-08} 0-03 
Totals, Canada.......... 6,832,224] 8,069,261) 9,487,808] 21-58} 18-11] 17-58] 77-75) 77-76] 82-46 | 
British Isles— 
FimgtaAN es wake eee 686, 663} ,.. 723,864 615,781)|, 34-46 5-42) —14-93] 7-81) 6-98} 5:85 | 
EnSland sock We eae 93,301 107,544 86,126 0-46 15-27| —19-92)) 1-06) 1-04] 0-75 
Scotland s-ct5 ower. eee 226,481} 279,765] 234,824] 83-70} 23-53] —16-06] 2-58] 2-70] 2-04 
Wales keane spate eo 13,779 22,348 19,440] 57-89 62-19) —13-01) 0-16} 0-22) 0-17 | 
Wesserdsles sweets me 4,807 5,421 3,954], 68-08 12-77} —27-06] 0-05; 0-05) 0-03 | 
INOtstated 2s-. scar o.cke. 88 - — || —99-55|—100-00 - - - - 
Totals, British Isles. .... “1,025,119 1,138,942} 960,125) 27-47; 11-10) —15-70] 11-66] 10-98} 8-34 | 
Other British— 
AUISira linn tee See naths 2,855 3,565 2,813 7-53| 24-87} —21-09]) 0-08} 0-03} 0-02 
IUAVG ERC ahs VAC SAR eek 3,848 4,672 4,376] —14-32| 21-41] —6-34]| 0-05} 0-05} 0-04 © 
Newfoundland.......... 23,103 26,410 25,837|| 49-35 14-31} —2-17)) 0-26] 0-25} 0-22 
New Zealand........... 1,085 1,434 1 20-16 32-17 — || 0-01] 0-01 - 
SOULHWATEI Caen os ones 1,760 2,200 2,109) 50-94) 26-99} —5-64/| 0-02} 0-02] 0-02 
Weéstundiest.= = acca 4,270 4,537 4,134] 127-37 6:25} —8-88|| 0-05) 0-04] 0-04 
CED OT Ae eee ae he toa eee 25/00 2,304 Be (rere 4-91] —16-37}  63-93]) 0-03] 0-02] 0-03 
A TISC HA a ee ect Bt te 653 731 598|| —19-08 11-94] —18-19] 0-01] 0-01] 0-01 
Totals, Other British.... 40,329 45,888 43,644 34-45] 13-78} —4-89] 0-46) 0-44] 0-38 
Totals, British Born..... 7,897,672) 9,254,091|10,491,577] 22-37) 17-17] 13-37] 89-87) 89-18] 91-18 
Foreign Born j 
America— 6 
South America,..... pigs 2 1,296 1,472 - - 13-59) 0-01} 0-01 
United States.......... 374,022| 344,574| 312,478 23-16] —7-87| —9-32)) 4-26) 3-32] 2-72 
Totals, America.......... 374,022} 345,870) 313,945) 23-16) —7-53| —9-23)| 4-26) 3-33] 2-73 . 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 115. 
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 29.—Birthplaces and Percentage Distributions of the Population, 1921-41, with 


Totals, Foreign Born.... 


- Grand Totals........ 


Russia. 


Percentage Increases in each Decade, 1911-41—- concluded 


Census Years 


+ 
q i Birthplace 
-. 
i 
< 1921 
——— 
ss No. 
_ Europe— 
2 PUBUTIS «oso sis os 57,535 
; BRE Sa ce Gae scat: 13,276 
x MONOD. ose care os: 1,005 
~  Czechoslovakia....... 4,322 
ets uemanari. 2.) ee. 7,192 
mn MMIANG - Aocicsklesteare es 12,156 
ms IMRT Oe a Posse a hi soccer's 19, 247 
ei CGOrMANy in... wi eaNs 25, 266 
Me Grreece.............+- 3,769 
. me daurgary...........+. 7,493 
4 ieee ai apa see 6,776 
Oe ltaly..............--, $5;531 
Mee Lithuania...........-: 8 
wg Netherlands... 2.) .... 5, 827 
PROWL cols si oaibie ee 6's See i 
Mee Poland...........+.-- 65,304 
? 4 BOHMIANIA..:. 80s 2-\2- ss er I22, oad 
._ Russia (not including 
+3 Maine)... 0.7220. 101,055 
G i PEROTSLEST Se Svelegsgers bh oo 27,700 
: Switzerland 3,479 
Mee Ukraine.............. 11,357 
% MmposinVia.......->-- 1,946 
MeeeOther................ 3,183 
Totals, Europe 459,325 
_ Asia— 

Pha. 2 36,924 
1 MNES Pop de ke js ss ab ae 11, 650 
Sg 0 3,879 
Memeedurkey.......0...../.0. 401 
i Meeother................-. 782 
Sem otais, Asia.............. 53,636 


1931 1941 

No. No. 
37,391 50,718 
17,033 14,773 
1,467 1,182 
22,835 25,564 
17,217| . 13,974 
30,354 24,387 
16,756 13,795 
39,163 28,479 
5,579 pot 
28,523 31,813 
ere ul 4,425 
42,578 40,4382 
5, 704 6, 804 
10,736 9,923 
32,679 26,914 
171,169} - 155,400 
40,322 28, 454 
114,406) 108,712 
34,415 27,160 
6,076 5,505 
13,759 8, 886 
17,110 17,416 
3,459 3, 128 
714,462} 653,705 
42,037 29,095 
12,261 9,462 
3,953 Sead 
921 1,093 
1,436 1,216 
60,608 44,443 
1,755 2,040 


890,277| 1,122,695] 1,014,133 


‘ 


Percentage 
Increases 
by Decades 


| | ————_—_— 


1Jncluded with Other British. 


8,787,949) 10,376, 786|11,506,655' 


2Tncluded with Other Countries. 


4 Includes 945 persons with birthplace not stated. 


Percentages 
of Total 
Populations Born 
in Specified 
Country 


1921 | 1931 


100-00) 100-00) 100-00 


3Included with 
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31.—Interprovincial Movement of Population from Eastern to Western Provinces, 
1911-1941 


Distribution of Migrants 
Migrants in the 
Western Provinces 


Born in 


Province of Birth Specified Total Living in the West 

Province ——— . 
Oy Man. | Sask. | Alta. B.C. 
No. PC, No. of All 

Migrants 
P.E. Island.......1911 103,410] 13,966] 13-51] 6,810 48-76 967| 1,515) 1,846) 2,482 
; 1921 101,513} 17,331; 17:07) 8,481 48-65| 1,103] 2,375) 2,458) 2,495 
1931 99,738|- 17,014] 17-06} 8,449 49-66 994| 2,283) 2,353; 2,819 
19411 108,423] 18,626} 17-18} 7,324 39-32 911 1,800} 2,066} 2,547 
_ Nova Scotia...... 1911} 476,210} 32,311 6:79, 19,761 61-16] 2,955) 3,400] 5,003) 8,403 
1921} 506,823} 42,962 8-48] 24,342 56-66| 3,229} 5,120) 7,423) 8,570 
1931| 507,235) 52,291) 10-31) 24,340 46-55| 2,905} 4,770) 7,033] 9,632 
1941| 568,797) 55,719 9-80] 21,054 37-79| 2,470) 3,493] 5,859} 9,282 
~ New Brunswick...1911| 345,253) 25,961 7-52) 12,513 48-20} 1,569] 1,916] 2,876) 6,152 
1921] 378,902} 33,295 8-79] 14,929 44-84 1,767) 2,824) 4,041) 6,297 
1931| 403,049] 42,900} 10-64] 14,846 34,61, 1,733) 2,746] 3,846) 6,521 
1941| 463,127) 51,659) 11-15) 12,884 24-94 1,474] 2,087] 8,209] 6,114 
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MMeDeC,.....+..-.. 1911] 1,939,886} 118,068 5-83] 41,342 36-56| 10,765| 12,969} 10,112) 7,496 
1921| 2,265,540) 145,179 6-41} 52,739 36-33| 11,794| 17,735) 14,970) 8,240 

1931] 2,696,122] 154,207 5:72) 48,413 31-39} 9,693) 15,247] 14,247) 9,226 

1941] 3,155,549) 158,060 5-01) 40,863 25-85| 8,019] 11,457] 11,760) 9,627 


MMEATION. cue. +s 1911] 2,232,325] 296,629] 13-29) 272,364 91-82} 73,110] 96,206] 57,530} 45,518 
1921| 2,505,562| 330,197} 13-18] 291,447 88-26| 67,206] 104,961] 68,919} 50,361 

1931| 2,794,631] 315,733] 11-30) 256,831 81-34| 56,613] 86,538] 59,194) 54,486 

1941| 3,123,810) 288,093 9-22) 211,023 73-25) 45,009} 62,867| 48,987) 54,160 

OS ae 1911| 5,097,084) 481,935 9-46) 352,790 73-20} 89,366] 116,006} 77,367) 70,051 
1921| 5,758,340) 568,964 9-88} 391,888 68-88] 85,099] 133,015] 97,811) 75,963 

1931] 6,500,775] 582,145 8-96] 352,879 60-62| 71,938] 111,584] 86,673) 82,684 


7,419,706] 572,157 7-71) 293,148 51-24| 57,883] 81,704] 71,881) 81,680 


Section 8.—Rural and Urban Population 


For the purposes of the Census, the population residing in cities, towns and 
incorporated villages has been defined as ‘urban’ and that outside of such localities 
as ‘rural’. The distinction between rural and urban populations in Canada, there- 
fore, is a distinction of provincial legal status rather than of size of aggregation of 
population within a limited area. Since the laws of the various provinces differ in 
regard to the population necessary before a municipality may be incorporated as 
urban,* the line of demarcation between rural and urban population is not at all 
uniformly drawn throughout the Dominion. 


This basis of comparing rural and urban populations, which is adhered to 
throughout the census analyses, is, then, adopted for Canada, not because it is 


_ best, but because the necessary comparable data over a long period of years required 


for comparison by degree of urbanization does not exist. Obviously, the popula- 


tions of villages of less than 1,000 cannot be regarded as truly urban, although 
there is reason, for certain purposes, to distinguish them from the surrounding rural 
populations, in that they enjoy definite cultural advantages not possessed by the 


strictly rural municipalities. ; 


* In Saskatchewan the original legislation of 1908 provided that a community of 50 persons on an area 


not greater than 640 acres might be incorporated. Several amendments have since been made and as the 


é 
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Act now stands, 100 people resident on an area not greater than 240 acres may be incorporated. The Ontario 
law, on the other hand, requires that a village before it can be incorporated must have a population of 750 
on an area not exceeding 500 acres. 
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To overcome some of the difficulties involved, and to provide a basis for com- 


parison by size with other countries, Table 35 has been prepared. These data enable 
places outside any required size limits to be readily excluded. Similar data, by 
provinces, will be found in Volume II of the Census of 1941. 


The actual percentages of the urban population resident in incorporated centres 
of less than 1,000 is shown in the statement below. The percentages are high for the 
Provinces of Saskatchewan and Alberta where the laws pertaining to incorporation 
are very much less rigid than in the industrial east. 


URBAN POPULATIONS AND PERCENTAGES OF TOTAL IN CENTRES OF LESS THAN 
1,000 POPULATION 


1921 1931 1941 

oor of Fle of port of 

rban rban rban 
Pa nen aa In Centres Popula- ease In Centres} Popula- oe In Centres Popula- 
Basile: less than | tion in Popul less than | tion in Popula. less than | tion in 
son 1,000 Pop.| Centres on 1,000 Pop.| Centres rh oe 1,000 Pop.) Centres 

less than less than less than 
1,000 Pop. 1,000 Pop. 1,000 Pop. 
Tea al ioe 19,093 2,424 12-70 20,385 3, 202 15-71 24,340 SET! 13-85 
INESP 227,038 7,386 3-25 231,654 8,439 3°64 » 267,540 5,146 1-92 
NB 124,444 4,252 3-42 128,940 2,159 1-67 143 , 423 2,057 1-43 
Que....} 1,322,569 118, 871 8-99 1,813,606 130,206 7-18 2,109,684 123 ,040 5-83 
Ontos 1, 706, 632 75, 832 4-44 2,095,992 80,327 3°83 2,338, 633 69,367 2-97 
Man.... 261,616 22,395 8-56 315,969 21,478 6-80 321,873 Pep NG Vi 7-01 
Sask.... 218,958 91,336 41-71 290,905 103 , 784 35-68 295,146 104,408 35-38 
Alta.... 222,904 45,734 20-52 278,508 50,626 18-18 306, 586 55,981 18-26 
15 Opa 247, 562 ayy! 2-23 394, 739 9,576 2-43 443 394 IP. 2-74 
Yukon . 1,306 1,306} 100-00 1,360 1,360} 100-00 | 1,797 754 41-96 
N.W.T. Nil - - Nil - - Nil - ~ 

Canana| 4,352,122 375,058 8-62 5,572,058 411,157 7-38 6,252,416 398, 813 6-38 


ee ee ee 


A study of Canadian data and similar statistics for the United States taken in 
1940 leads to the conclusion that Canada, although far less densely peopled than the 
United States, had an almost equally large percentage of its population in urban 
communities, viz., 54-3 p.c. in Canada as compared with 56-5 p.c. in the United 
States. There are, however, significant differences between Canada and the United 
States in regard to individual size classes. At the Census of 1940, the United States 
had 28-9 p.c. of its population resident in cities of 100,000 or over, while Canada, in 
1941, had only 23-0 p.c. of its population in places of equal size. The United States 
had an additional 18-8 p.c. of its population residing in cities of between 10,000 and 
100,000 population, and 5-1 p.c. of its population resident in cities and towns of 
5,000 to 10,000, while Canada had in cities of these categories only 15-5 p.c. and 4-4 
p.c., respectively, of its population. In the United States 53 p.c. of the population 
resided in places of 5,000-or over (comparanle figures for smaller places are not. 
readily available) as compared with 43 p.c. of the population of Canada, showing 
‘the much higher degree of urbanization that has been reached in the United States— 
a natural occurrence in an older settled and more densely peopled country. 


On the basis of the census classification, it is apparent from Table 32 that 
from 1931-41, as in the previous decade, urban communities absorbed nearly 60-22 
p.c. of the total increase in population with the result that the urban population of 
Canada in 1941 exceeded the rural by 998,177. Out of every 1,000 persons in the 
country, 457 were resident, on June 2, 1941, in rural and 543 in urban communities, 
as compared with 463 in rural and 537 in urban communities on June 1, 1931; 505 
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in rural and 495 in urban as on June 1, 1921; 546 in rural and 454 in urban on June 1, 
1911; 625 in rural and 375 in urban on June 1, 1901; and 682 in rural and 318 in 


urban on June 1, 1891. 


It is seen that during the latest four decades there has been a radical shifting 
in the distribution of the Canadian population as between urban and rural districts. 


“The change has been continuous throughout the period. During the decade ended 


1941 the proportion has increased from 53-70 p.c. to 54-34 p.c. In this urban flow 


of population Canada is by no means unique. The same change has characterized 
_ yirtually all western nations to a greater or lesser degree during the past century. 


The information regarding rural and urban residence was enlarged upon in the 
Census of 1941. Every person stated not only his province of birth, but also whether 


he was born in a rural or urban municipality, the length of residence in the rural or 
‘urban municipality in which he was enumerated, the province or country of previous 
‘residence, and whether this was in a rural or urban municipality. This information 


will enable a closer study to be made of urbanization and its causes. 


During the past decade, the continual growth of manufacturing and industrializa- 


tion has accounted for the movement of population, the extent of which is shown in 


Table 34. Of all provinces in the Dominion, Quebec shows the largest urban per- 
centage followed by Ontario; Prince Edward Island has the largest percentage of 
rural population. 


The immigrant population is analysed in its rural and urban aspects in Table 37 
in regard to birthplace and sex. Several interesting conclusions may be drawn from 
the resulting data. 


Table 38 gives for all urban centres of 15,000 or over the numbers and pro- 


portions that are of Canadian birth and those born outside Canada. As is to be 


expected, the percentages of those born outside Canada are in general much greater 
in western than in eastern cities. 


Summary figures showing the disparity between the sexes in the matter of 


urban concentration in 1921, 1931 and 1941 in the total population are given in the 
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following tabulation. Where the percentage of urban males is large the percentage 
for the females is also large. Each decade emphasizes the greater opportunities 
for female employment in urban centres as compared with rural. 


SEX DISTRIBUTION FOR TOTAL AS COMPARED WITH THE URBAN POPULATION 


Item ; 1921: 1931 1941 
ee a etre yes Seen 
~ Excess of all males to all females per 100 of total population........ 3-09 3-59 2-56 
Percentage of all females in urban centres to allfemalesi/ii/- tse es 51-78 55-98 56-61 
Percentage of males in urban centres to ALL TORISS EAM v4 pers betes 47-41 51-57 52-18 
_Bxcess of urban females to urban males per 100 of urban population. 1:32 0-52 1-52 


ne otter ee ee 


Table 39 shows the distribution of urban population in Canada by size of urban 


 eentres, the rural-urban trend is very strongly indicated by the increased size of 
the larger cities and towhs at a time when immigration, which in former decades, 


(especially that of British origin) tended to concentrate in urban centres, was 
negligible. 
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Montreal, the largest city in Canada, increased by 84,430 in the decade 1931-41, 


from 818,577 to 903,007; Toronto, the only other city of over half a million popula- 
tion, increased by 36,250 from 631,207 to 667,457. Vancouver and Winnipeg went 
up to 275,000 and 222,000, respectively; Hamilton, Ottawa and Quebec were all 
over 150,000; Windsor over 100,000; and the western cities of Edmonton and Calgary 
over 93,800 and 89,000, respectively. These latter cities exceeded London, which 
also came in the 75,000 to 100,000 class in 1941. 


The populations of urban communities with 1,000 to 5,000 each in 1941 are 
given for 1901 to 1941 in Table 40. 


All the larger cities have in their neighbourhoods growing ‘satellite’ towns or 
other densely settled areas in close economic relationship with the central munici- 
pality. It has, therefore, been advisable to calculate the total populations for the 
metropolitan areas of these greater cities. The statement below shows com- 
parative figures for 1931-41. 


POPULATIONS OF GREATER CITIES IN 1941 COMPARED WITH 1931 


Greater City 1941 1931 

TODUREAL 0-55 « sunty ele ore otnis Realise ve hes Re kote ek en ee SE rahe gees 1,139,921 1,028,158 
FEOBOULO H's. cy Su.t oie vee are 8 SU RE Lone oa Rin ane re Re 900,491 810,467 
RADCOUVER:.,..\..< Judas + darvallchens Dek erie ae te, Oe ela eel een, ote ee 351,491 308,340 
LiL: Sr ame OP abet Mer Seer de mi Merits ephor salimle hO i a Sar Fin a Le 290,540 284, 295 
OUESIV EN, « «0:5 clo de pieingir aaNet eden tiee eeene td Ae eer epee 215,022 175,988 
ROUED OCT 5 1120: . alctaiytichrcn tetas he Ea aL E eI oon Wek 0 ea ea 200,814 172,517 
PE ATOGON 220 60'5.. YRS. Oe Fe AM BSCR eek SIGE! oe Rae Gee ae 176,110 163,710 
DYANGBON 45 sd.5 0,500 + bcc atom bole ege aR eg Ree UNC eae oa 121,112 110,385 
MMR Sit Shivg 30 shea loko c Pntaae doess Ueke ae OE MORE DE oad Ie SEL ORE ee ee 91,829 74,161 
London..... WS cl siy's 0 ia diosaiennyh are Mea ale MEET SILER hs Ree TRU ae tig eee MEI 86,740 1 

NW ACUOLIB N's 5 o's since vfs 0 Bs gel MRE Ee teen TON ST Gage «SP aE eT mee 75,218 1 

MING OUR Mees os a.csee vod gnee see TARR cote Cor nak sa Te oe en 65, 784 58,717 


1 Not included in Greater Cities in 1931. 


3%.—Rural and Urban Populations, by Provinces and Territories, Decennial 
Censuses 1871-1941 
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Province 1871 1881 1891 1901 
or SHS qt | So 
Territory Rural Urban Rural Urban Rural | Urban Rural Urban 
i Bievisland esos 86,149 7,872 95, 693 13,198 94,823 14,255 88,304 14,955 
Nova Scotia....... 355,718 32,082 377,030 63,542 373,403 76,993 330,191 129,383 
New Brunswick...} 235,381 50,213 262,141 59,092 272,362 48,901 253, 835 77,285 
Quebec oe ehee 919,665 | 271,851 980,515 | 378,512 988,820 | 499,715 994, 833 654,065 
Ontario tes, kes 1,264,854 | 355,997 111,351,074 575, 848 |11, 295,323 818,998 11,246,969 935,978 
Manitoba.......... 24,170 1,058 52,015 10, 245 111,498 41,008 184,775 70,436 
Saskatchewan..... 1 = 1 - 4 - 77,013 14, 266 


Al bertameeeun ewe i 1 


- - 1 = 54,489 18,533 
British Columbia..| 32,977 3,270 40,389 9,070 60,945 37,228 
1 es 1 pa 1 a 


88,478 90,179 


kone hea 18,077 9,142 
Nokian see ¢ 48,000 Nil 56,446 Nil 98,967 |. Nil 20,129 Nil 
Canada....... 2,966,914 | 722,343 |/3,215,303 |1,109,507 3,296,141 |1,537,098 || 3,357,093 | 2,014,222 


1 Included in the Northwest Territories. 
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32.—Rural and Urban Populations, by Provinces and Territories, Decennial 
Censuses 1871-1941—concluded 


_. Province 1911 1921 1931 1941 
or 
Territory Rural Urban Rural Urban Rural Urban Rural Urban 
eee MT Be 
PE. TSANG /8oce bss 78,758 14,970 69,522 19,093 67,653 20,385 70,707 24,340 
Nova Scotia....... 306,210 186,128 296,799 227,038 281, 192 231,654 310,422 267,540 
New Brunswick... 252,342 99,547 263 , 432 124,444 279,279 128,940 313,978 143 ,423 
prebeo Sere seer 1,038,934 966,842 11,037,941 1,322,569 1,061,056 1,813,606 1,222,198 | 2,109,684 
or er 1,198,803 {1,328,489 1,227,030 |1, 706,632 1,335,691 |2,095, 992 1,449,022 2,338, 633 
“Manitoba.......... 261,029 200,365 348, 502 261,616 384,170 315,969 407,871 321,873 
Saskatchewan..... 361,037 131,395 538,552 218,958 630,880 290,905 600, 846 295,146 
lt: 236, 633 137, 662 365,550 222,904 453,097 278,508 489,583 306, 586 
British Columbia.. 188,796 203 , 684 277,020 247 , 562 299,524 394,739 374, 467 443,394 
MEMMTICOT., 5 ws eo eee 4,647 3,865 2,851 1,306 2,870 1,360 3,117 1,797 
eS 6,507 Nil 8,143 Nil 9,316 Nil 12,028 Nil 
Canada....... 3,933,696 | 3,272,947 4,435,827 | 4,352,122 4,804,728 | 5,572,058 5,254,239 | 6,252,416 


1 Royal Canadian Navy (485) included in rural total. 


33.—_Percentage Distribution of Rural and Urban Populations, by Provinces and 
: Territories, Decennial Censuses 1871-1941 


Province or 1871 1881 1891 1901 

Territory Rural Urban Rural Urban Rural Urban Rural Urban 
PE. HSIANG... css 91-63 8-37 87-88 12-12 86-93 13-07 85-52 14-48 
Nova Scotia...... 91-73 8-27 85-58 14-42 82-91 17-09 71-85 28-15 


New Brunswick... 


gebec............ 

Ontario 78-04 21-96 70-12 29-88 61-26 38-74 57-12 42-88 
Manitoba... ......- 95-81 4-19 83-54 16-46 73-11 26-89 72-40 27-60 
Saskatchewan..... “ - 1 - 1 Ne 84-37 15-63 

Ac ka aes “ - , 3 - 1 - 74-62 25-38 

British Columbia. 90-98 9-02 81-66 18-34 62-08 37-92 49-52 50-48 

a Se 1 ~ 1 - 1 - 66-41 33-59 

Ve cs axes sos x's 100-00 - 100-00 - 100-00 ~ 100-00 - 

Canada....... 80-42 19-58 74-35 25-65 68 -20 31-80 62-50 37-50 
1911. 1921 1931 1941 

Rural Urban Rural Urban Rural Urban Rural Urban 

Sere, Island....... 84-03 15-97 78-45 21-55 76-85 23-15 74-39 95-61 


62-20 37-80 56-66 43-34 ||, 54-83 45-17 53-71 46-29 
71-71 28-29 67-92 32-08 68-41 31-59 68-64 31-36 
51-80 48-20 43-97 56-03 36-91 63-09 36-68 63-32 


Nova Scotia...... 
New Brunswick... 


ott 
BPRUATION . v.20). 0 47-43 52-57 41-83 58-17 38-92 61-08 38-26 61-74 
MPAMIGODS........-. 56-57 43-43 57-12 42-88 54-87 45-13 55-89 44-11 
_ Saskatchewan..... 73-32 26-68 71-10 28-90 68-44 31-56 67-06 32-94 
Alberta....... 63-22 36-78 62-12 37-88 61-93 38-07 61-49 38-51 


48-10 51-90 52-81 47-19 43-14 56-86 45-79 54-21 


British Columbia. 
54-59 45-41 68-58 31-42 67-85 32-15 63-43 36-57 


PE ee cs. 100-00 ~ 100-00 - 100-00 - 100-00 
Canada....... 54-58 45 - 42, 50-482 49-52 46-30 53-70 45-66 54-34 
1 Included in the Northwest Territories. 2 Royal Canadian Navy included in rural total. 


34.—Percentages and Percentage Increases in Urban Population, by Provinces, 1921-41 


' Percentage 
by 5 P.C. Urban, Rank Increases in Urban 
ee Province of Total Population 1941 Population 
A bp Oi Ree ae EY 
a ¥ 1921 1931 1941 1921-31 ) 1931-41 
MOG igicicig cc > cdaiees vic cccccercoacceerecs 56-03 63-09 63-32 1 37-13 16-33 
} Ontario MIN 5 coe kale wipyeiave'e aie de ne secere 58-17 61-08 61-74 2, 22-81 11-58 
Meteraitish Columbia.........cccescesesceee 47-19 56-86 54-21 3 59-45 12-33 
MENTE SCOLID. .. ccs ccc cc vec cc ccecesseuccse 43-34 45-17 46-29 4 2-03 15-49 
EI, cis Seco snc eseesncsateencrees 42-88 45-13 44-11 5 20-78 1:87 
Eon ig cogs culeibie os ope cedinacsenncs 37-88 38-07 38-51 6 24-95 10-08 
; BETTIS WAN 0. oc secs cleecscsesevencses 28-90 31-56 |° 32-94 di 32-86 1-46 
_ New Brunswick..........0.eseeeeerereeees 32-08 31-59 31-36 8 3-61 11-23 
9 6-77 19-40 


_ Prince Edward Island..........+++-++++++: 21-55 23-15 25-61 


“EDUE LS ie ee coer 49-52 53-70 54-34 
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35.—Urban Populations of Canada, Divided by Size of Municipality Groups, 1921, 


1931 and 1941 
1921 1931 1941 
In City, Town Num- P.C. | Num- P.C. || Num- {Gz 
or Village of— ber Popula- of ber Popula- of ber Popula- of 
of tion Total of tion Total of tion Total 
Places Pop. |) Places op. || Places Pop. 
Over 500,000........ 2} 1,140,399; 12-98 2| 1,449,784 13-97 2| 1,570,464). 18-65 
Between— 
400,000 and 500,000} Nil - - Nil - - Nil - c= 
300,000 and 400,000 - - - es - - * - - 
200,000 and 300,000 s - - 2 465,378 4.48 2 497,313 4-32 
100,000 and 200,000 4 518,298 5-90 3 413,013 3-98 4 577,356 5-02 
50,000 and 100,000 5 336, 650 3°83 Z 470, 443 4-53 us 508, 808 4-42 
25,000 and 50,000 7 239,096 2-72 10 339,521 3-27 19 605,805 5-26 
15,000 and 25,000 19 370,990 4-22 23 457,292 4-4] 20 377,505 3-28 
10,000 and 15,000 18 224,033 2-55 23 275,944 2-66 24 296,195 QO. 
5,000 and_ 10,000 54 382, 762 4-36 68 458, 784 4-49 74 510,429 4-44 
3,000 and 5,000 72 272720 3-10 at 273 , 276 2-63 91 348, 709 3°03 
1,000 and 3,000 293 492,116 5-60 324 557,466 5-37 ed! 561,019 4-8 
500 and 1,000 290 215,648 2-45 322 PERE Y KS) 2-23 “310 219,571 1-91 
Umder 500 ene0 ace 679} 159,410 1-81 750} 179,782 1-73 750} 179,242 1-56 
Totals........ 1,443) 4,352,122; 49-52) 1,605) 5,572,058| 53-70) 1,640) 6,252,416 54-34 
36.—Rural and Urban Populations, by Sex and by Provinces, 1931 and 1941 
Urban Populations 
Totals Rural Incorporated Centres 
Province Populations Centres having having 1,000 
or Less than Population 
Territory 1,000 Population or Over 
es oe Male | Female) Male | Female |} Male | Female! Male | Female 
a ae ie 1931 ne ay e 
Ph alslandaaed 88,038 45,392 42,646 35, 633 32,020 1,620 1,582 8,139 9,044 
Nova Scotia....... 512,846} 263,104) 249,742] 148,335] 132,857 4,184 4,255) 110,585] 112,630 
New Brunswick....] 408,219] 208,620} 199,599] 146,866 132,413 1,010 1,149) 60,744 66,037 
Quebec: io; en teen 2,874, 662/1,447,326]1,427,336] 555,692} 505,364/| 63,441 66,765} 828,193] 855,207 
(OMpariOs safe. oe 3,431,683)1,748,844/1,682,839] 719,975) 615,716] 39,307 41,020] 989, 562/1,026, 103 
Mamitoba hson,. 5-6 700,139} 368,065} 332,074} 209,099} 175,071]| 10,691 10,787} 148,275 46,216 
Saskatchewan..... 921,785} 499,935) 421,850) 350,365} 280,515/) 53,886 49,898) 95,684 91,437 
Alberta............| 731,605} 400,199} 331,406] 256,687] 196,410] 26,745] 23,881 116,767) P21 1D 115 
British Columbia..} 694,263} 385,219] 309,044) 173,365 126,159 5,329 4,247) 206,525} 178,638 
UK ONI Reet. 82 4,230 2,825 .1,405 1,883 987 942 418) Nil Nil 
Northwest 
Territories....... 9,316 5,012 4,304 5,012 4,304] Nil Nil HY . 
Canada....... 10,376,786/5,374,541|5, 002, 245)'2, 602, 912/2, 201,816] 207,155) 204,002/2,564,474|2, 596,427 
1941 
IP Vi slslands are 95,047 49 228 45,819 37,645 33,062 1,687 1,684 9,896 11,073 
Nova Scotia....... 577,962] 296,044] 281,918) 164,121] 146,301 2,500 2,646} 129,423] 132,971 
ew Brunswick....| 457,401] 234,097) 223,304 165,652] 148,326 990 1,067} 67,455 73,911 
Queheesey ace hee 3,331, 882/1,672,982/1,658,900) 644,383] 577,815|| 60,415 62,625] 968,184/1,018, 460 
Ontario cna 3, 787,655}1, 921, 201|1, 866,454) 773,220} 675,802i| 34,192 35, 175)1,113,789}1, 155,477 
Manitoba.......... 729,744). 378,079} 351,665) 219,374] 188,497] 11,174 11/383) 9147,.531)] 216. 78a 
Saskatchewan..... 895,992} 477,563) 418,429] 328,604] 272,249/| 54,044 50,364) 94,915 95,823 
SA Werte esp, See aces: 796,169] 426,458) 369,711] 271,872] 217,711]| 29,228 26,753) 125,358] 125,247 
British Columbia 817,861} 485,031) 382,830] 208,114] ‘166,353 6,629 5,503} 220,288} 210,974 
AY UOT ot Ree Aen 4,914 Oylos 1,761 2,081 1,036 450} ° 804 622 421 
Northwest 
Territories....... 12,028 6,700 5,328 6,700 5,328] Nil Nil Nil Nil 
Canada....... 11,506,655 /5,900,536/5, 606,119) 2,821, 766|2, 432,473) 201,309] 197,504/2,877,461/2, 976,142 
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-37.—Rural and Urban Analysis of aaer vr yak Population, by Birthplace and Sex, 
5 94 : 


¥ 


Immigrant Population 


Males Females 


Birthplace 


Rural ; Urban Total Rural | Urban Total 
British Born 
ule eee 324,393 202,364] 291,388) 200,832 615,781 
ead, DP Sy acts 15,047} 31,753 46, 800 28,635] 39,326} 25,738 86,126 
Pah Gey ee 37,667| 83,014 120,681 83, 606 234, 824 
aA ke eee 4,560 6,650 11,210 SoZ 19,440 
_ Lesser Isles....... 813 1,499 2,312 P1223 3,954 
1 otals,British Isles| 169,895 335,501 505,396 321,049 960,125 
fg ekewe bitoni te SS ee | 
Other British— 
» Australia......... 498 1,019 921 2,813 
a 1,104 1,592 1,119 4,376 
Newfoundland.... 2,611}. 9,485 11,157 25,837 
South Africa....:. 368 741 695 2,109 
West Indies....... 367 1,852 1,653 4,134 
Meeeiner............. 614, 1,448 Tag Pee 
MPATG SCA... 6... te 147 186 159 598 
Totals, Other 4 
Seeebritish........... 16,925 43,644 
‘Born...........-- 527,423| 138,372| 337,974 476,346 689,793} 1,003,769 
Foreign Born 
~ South America... 756 480 716 948 1,472 
bi: ‘United States..... 152,985 88,920] 159,488 160,281 312,473 
Totals, America.... 160,204 313,945 


eet Spas Aen 50,713 

m Belgium.......... 14,773 

 BieBulgaria.......... 7 1,182 
~ Czechoslovakia... 

Beenmark......... 13,974 


Roumania........ 28,454 
Russia (not in- : 
cluding Ukraine) 


Toy WG a 2 cae | pene ent on oe ee oe 


, 4 otals, Europe..... 267,500 


1,426 


Urban 
Centre and Province 


Total! 


Belleville, Ont... 0c.s0.2 
Brandon, Man............. 


Brantford, Ont............] 31,948 
Al gary Na. tery he 88, 904 
Ohathiam) Onte:.s. so... 17,36 

Chicoutimi, Que.......... 16,040 


Edmonton, Alta.......... 


Fort William. Ont......... 30, 585 
Gals P Ont res si tke 15,346 
Glace Bay, (N.S..)2. 4.2.4 25,147 
Snelph, Onts:, @. nate eee 23,273 
SUStiax? NES a aoe ee 70,488 
Hamilton Ontusoo eck 166,337 
bait Que. aceetaincssan 32,947 
Eingston Onto ) bso. 30,126 
Ritehoner,Onts. sat. ce 35, 657 


Paching; Ques.) fee. 
London, Onto52.5. ses 
225/68 
Montreal; Que 2s taevs ee 


Moose Jaw, Sask.......... 20,753 
New Westminster, B.C...| 21,967 
Niagara Falls, Ont........ 20, 589 
North Bay Ont. sete ee 15,599 
Oshawa Ont. 2... eee 26.813 
Ottawa, Ont. 2... Wie 154,951 


30,751 
25,350 


Outremont, Que........... 
Peterborough, Ont........ 
Fort: Arthur, Ont:. 02°. 
Quebec, Ques\.) 2... ves. oy 


Sarena COnt. ote... Seas 
Saskatoon, Sask........... 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont...... 
Shawinigan Falls, Que..... 
Sherbrooke, Que.......... 
St. Boniface, Man......... 


St. Hyacinthe, Que....... 


Paint JOhnNe Ba eee 51,741 
St, Phomag) Ont. veo. 17,132 
Piratiordi@nutes-ee. eae. 17,038 


sudbury, Ontwsiens: ae 32, 203 
eydney, NG ar, et 28, 305 
Three Rivers, Que........ 42,007 
liom mains, Ontgee vee peel. 28,790 
‘Loronto; Ontws.. coh eee 667,457 


AINE oy tet aA Wy dpe 17,052 
Wancouver ts: Or ieee 2753853 
Verdun,(Oie: oa. Pat 67,349 
Vietona, 1.4 =. 558 ee 44,068 
Westmount, Que.......... 26,047 


Windson.@nt-oaeeres | eee 


SG SO ee ee 


POPULATION 
. 


38.— Urban Populations in Centres of 15,000 or Over by Nativity, 1941 


1 Includes birthplace ‘‘not stated’’. 


38,768 


meron maaan as mm cect been ee ci re | el er ee ey Eee oS 


457 
1,946 
2,121 

11,681 
1,291 
109 
13,763 
5, 264 

754 

889 
1,569 
2,049 

16,423 

395 
1,254 
4,390 
1,089 
3, 882 

592 

77,188 


38,732 
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'39.—Urban Centres having Populations of 5,000 or Over, Decennial Censuses 


1871-1941 


Nors.—Urban centres in which a Board of Trade exists are indicated by an asterisk(*), and those in 
which there is a Chamber of Commerce by a dagger ({). In all cases the populations for previous censuses 
have been re-arranged to cover the same area as in 1941, 


Populations 
Urban Centre and Province 
1871 1881 1891 1901 1911 1941 
Semontreal, Que.................+. 129,822| 176,263] 254,278) 325,653) 490,504 903 , 007 
IE) CG... Siavele we since ol Be oe 59,000} 96,196) 181,215} 218,504] 381,833 667,457 
) *Vancouver, B.C...............+-. - -| 18,709} 29,432) 120,847 275,353 
_ *Winnipeg, INIA S 1a ste iain SoS 241] 7,985) 25,639] 42,340) 136,035 221, 960 
Meramilton, Ont............-.+06: 26,880| 36,661] 48,959) 52,634 81,969 166,337 
MTEL We, ODE... cks is cs eens 24,141] 31,307] 44,154] 64,226 87,062 154,951 
Memmipbec, Que............... 0c. e: 59,699| 62,446] 63,090] 68,840) 78,118 150,757 
Sevindsor, Ont........4.......-.-: 5,413] 7,704) 12,607} 15,198) 23,433 105,311 
Mqmsdmonton, Alta...........-...-- - - - 4,176) 31,064 93,817 
)*Calgary, Alta..............-.++5. ~ - 3,876| 4,392] 438,704 88,904 
a {London, Us? S: ciel AW asiexax s+ 18,000] 27,867) 31,977) 37,976) 46,300 78, 264 
Meta N.S. i.e ow eee ee 29,582] 36,100] 38,437] 40,832] 46,619 70,488 
Memmerdun, Que...............05. 00s - 278 2 1,898} 11,629 67,349 
> *Regina, Sask..............+.5--- = = - 2,249} 30,213 58, 245 
 *Saint John, INS DU ar Oc tke 41,325} 41,353] 39,179) 40,711) 42,511 51,741 
I oO eens 3,270} 5,925) 16,841] 20,919} 31,660 44,068 
Giteaskatoon, Sask...............-. ~ - - 113} ° 12,004 43,027 
Meninree Rivers, Que.............-. 7,570| 8,670} 8,334 9,981) 13,691 42,007 
Wyfeherbrooke, Que..............--- 4,432| 7,227) 10,097) 11,765) 16,405 35,965 
Mmerrononer, Ont. is... 66. 2,743} 4,054] 7,425] 9,747) 15,196 35,657 
teal, Que............). ee A EEREE ONS « os 3,800 6,890} 11,264) 18,993] 18,222 32,947 
BME KONG .| sion cle. spe Oe os - = - 2,027) 4,150 32,203 
Merantiord, Ont...2..<.0...0+-55- 8,107] 9,616} 12,753] 16,619] 23,132 31,948 
Geeetremont, Que.............66.- - 387 795 1,148 4,820 30,751 
, Mor William, Ont...........-... - 690 2,176 3,633} 16,499 30,585 
Seeoapbarines, Ont.:....02.-...- 7,864 9,631 9,170 9,946] 12,484 30,275 
BPMORON, ONG. oe cj. eo tiie oe 12,407} 14,091) 19,263) 17,961 18, 874 30,126 
Brera Ont... kas Ls eels see's - = - - 28,790 
RPI SS... cigs picdg es cena aes 1,700} 2,180] 2,427) 9,909) 17,728 28, 305 
Memenawa, Ont... ........-2002605- 3,185] 3,992) 4,066] 4,394) 7,486 26,813 
memvostmount, Que..............%.. 200 8841 3,076} 8,856} 14,579 26,047 
Mpault ste. Marie, Ont............ 879 780 2,414 7,169} 14,920 25, 794 
Meeeterborongh, Ont............... 5,808} 8,078} 11,391) 12,886) 18,360 25,350 
Memeince Bay, N.9........0.+02+206° - - 2,459] 6,945) 16,562 25,147 
Sere Arthur, Ont..........--+.-- - 1,275) 2,698) 3,214) 11,220 24,426 
eS On re a 6,878] 9,890} 10,537} 11,496} 15,175 De aie 
@emeoncton, N.B..................-. 600! 5,032) 8,762} 9,026] 11,345 22,763 
*New Westminster, B.C.......... - 1,500] 6,678] (6,499) 13,199 21,967 
Mitose daw, pask:............6.6- - - - | 11,558} 13,823 20, 753 
ale bela; Onbe, a. saice.dis as os 1,610| 2,347) 4,528] (5,702| 9,248 20,589 
Shawinigan Falls, Que........... - - - - 4,265 20,325 
Semeronitie, Qiie...............--48- 2,689} 3,248] 4,819] 6,365} 11,688 20,051 
On 2,929} 3,874| 6,692] 8,176) 9,947 18,734 
begs, Boniiace, Man..............- 817]. 1,283)» +1, 553] 2,019] . 7,483 18,157 
mepetiyacinthe, Que............-- 3,746] 5,321] 7,016} 9,210) 9,797 17,798 
Memrencdony Man... ... 02.2 s006+6- - ~ 3,778} 5,620) 13,839 17,383 


MAT Ont....i0......toe-see- 


memernomas, Ont.........96..-.- 2,197 8,367) 10,366} 11,485} 14,054 17,132 

*Valleyfield (Salaberry de), Que.. 1,800 3,906 5,515) 11,055 9,449 17,052 
Semerrsrord, Ont. !............5258- 4,313 8,239 9,500 9,959} 12,946 17,038 
: moemicoutimi, Que............---6- 1,393 1,935 2,207 3, 826 5,880 16,040 

MOWING OUD... oo. cece ee ees 7,305 9,516 9,916 9,117 9,876 15,710 
Seanorth Bay, Ont................. - - 1,848] 2,530) 7,737 15,599 
ON 3,827 5,187 7,535 7,866] 10,299 15,346 
‘ MCherlottetown, P.E.I............ 7,872| 10,345} 10,098} 10,718 9,883 14, 821 

Mepnpridre, Alta.........ds.0.5- = - - 2,072 8,050 14,612 
MMT ATIOY, (UC, . <<. 4-0... sees sees 876 1,040 1,710 artes 4,750 14,197 
Memmorn wall, Ont.,.......000ce0000: 2,033 4,468 6,805 6, 704 6,598 14,117 

@ewen Sound, Ont..............-. 3,369 4,426 7,497 8,776} 12,558 14,002 

Monguicro, Que..............-6.+: - ~ = ~ 2,354 13, 769 
< St. Jean, Te, GSE re: 3,022 4,314 4,722 4,030 5,903 13 , 646 
‘ MUMIESHEGS PONG... aici clones voweess 3,047 3,268 3,372 4,220 6,346 12,749 
» Thetford Mines, Que...........-- - - - 3,256} 7,261 12,716 
mettrince Albert, Sask.............. - - ~ 1,785) 6,254 12,508 
MMM EETEM OUTING Cries sc use mci e ses 1,110 1,870 2,035 1,863 5,318 12,500 
rs myvoodstock, Ont:...2...-..66.6.6- 3,982 5;373 8,612 8, 833 9,320 12,461 
: {Sorel, MOR ere Niet erase anes hess TICE, 5,636 5,791 6,669 7,057 8,420 12,251 
; Oe rec. on wees i's oes 8,052 8,734 8,797 9,242 8,708 11,991 
_ Cap-de-la-Madeleine, Que........ - - - 11,961 
mrworest Hill, Ont................. - - 11,757 
Bemroci vilte, Ont... 0.50... ecco 5,102 7,609 8,791 8,940 9,374 11,342 


me fot. Jerome, Que...............+. 1,159! 2,032! 2,868! 3,619! 3,478 11,329 
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39.—Urban Centres having Populations of 5,000 or Over, Decennial Censuses 
1871-1941—continued 


Populations 
Urban Centre and Province — 
1881 1901 1911 1941 

PPembroke, Ontacens.. sae ee 2,820 5,156) -5,626 11,159 
*DartmoutheeNigio.2e ot. 6. tee 3, 786 4/806 5,058 10,847 
TMWedicmorHaten tari. 2 samen - 1,570 5,608 10,571 
+Drummondville, Ques... ee 900 1, 450 2p 10,555 
SETOUOsy INE OAAOEE OR eh. oe eee 3,461 5,993 6,107 10,272 
*HrederictOmN...Be. ins ose. 6,218 GBC eap2Os 10, 062 
*Orilla vOnien i... BP ht hee PR er 2,910 4,907] 6,828 9,798 
* Barre: @ntes. 1°. | betbete gear 854 5,949] 6,420 9,725 
NeweToronto; ‘Ont... :.2 ene - 209 686 9, 504 
Mr at ERO. ede. 2 Ne Dee ee ~ 1,360} 1,460 9,392 
*New Waterford, N.S............. : = - 9,302 
*New Glasrow, N.S... 5.869.255) 2,595 4,447} 6,383 9,210 
TEGO: HUG bn...) oe Fae Con ie - 3,516} 3,978 9,034 
*Waterloo, Ont............. epee 2,066 3,537] 4,359 9,025 
*North Vancouver, B.C........... ~ 365] 8,196 8,914 
Ouvn, | Qirelle. (ees ae ee ees - - > 8,808 
{Riviére-du-Loup, Que............ 2,291 4,569 6,774 , 713 
PAmIN erst INS: seen eee, Lee eee 2,274 4,964] 8,973 8,620 
tGrand’ Mere, Que kine. hereon. ~ Droliie) 45788 8, 608 
tVictoriaville, Que Eee eed: 1 1,474 1,693 3,028 8,516 
Khindsay “Ontin. Meike ane 5,080 7,003 6,964 8,403 
Tirenton? Ont. tienes. eee 3,042 4,217) 3,988 8,323 
“Sydney Mines, NS.5 6. 2,340 3,191 7,470 8,198 
MimncovOntea.. teeere sc puree ~ 437 iaavess 8,070 
Eastview, Ont: eae hc 2 pa eee ~ - 3, 169 7,966 
tLa Tuque, QUuG. (OAs ie ee Conen - = 2,934 7,919 
ezon Oued Fhe bi SY erie 4,578 4,267] 4,982 7,877 
Te APINOUb, NGS ees eee 5,324 6,430] 6,600 7,790 
Senora; Onte sccm k be eee - 5,202] 6,158 7,745 
*Portage la Prairie, Man.......... - 3,901 5, 892 7,187 
SS pring hill NAS eee ee eee eee 900 4,559 ipa 7,170 
fomirth’ sh alisOntiee sate ee 2,087 5,155} 6,370 7,159 
*Hidmundston, ONL. emacs - - 1,821 7,096 
Longueuil, Que Oe Arash eae A Rh 2,350 2,835 8,972 7,087 
Tramousky, Que. 2 tii. Bone. 1,417 1,804} 3,097 7,009 
{Port Colbonne, Ont.) oe = 1,716 2D 1,624 6,993 
Swyanses: Anes. a end to, cere ae mee = - = 6,988 
*North Sydney, INGS LE ae et ae 1,520 4,646) 5,418 6, 836 
fMiodlgnd:Onte. Be Soh Se eae 1,095 3,174) 4,668 6, 800 
*Campbellton, INMB Re) bce ones - 2,652 3,817 6,748 
tPrince Rupert, BY C We eck Yen ie | - - 4,184 6,714 
rhreston, Ont \yh70 oot... eee eae 1,419 2,308) 3,883 6, 704 
*Nanaimo, TO ee Lea hee mae, oy 1,645 6,130} 6,254 6,635 
{HontsHrre; Ont sheets eee 722 2,246 2,916 6,595 
{Kenogamin (Que. teen wees - - - 6,579 
St. Joseph d’ Panta Quers reer se ~ - = 6,449 
‘Sts Lambert, ‘Que. och ook oe 332 1 dba 13, 344 6,417 
*Colling wood, ph sie Dae 2 4,445 5,755 7,090 6,270 
*Hawkesbury, Ont OAS We ha Abas ok 1,920 4,150} 4,400 6, 263 
Bt, laurent, Ques...) eee. = 1,390 1,860 6, 242 
Leaside, Capen cere ~ = ~ 6,183 
*Weyburn, Sask een ces Lee ie - 113 2,210 6,179 
Montreal North, Que............ - = - 6, 152 
POL GOeUOntiers ete ky Nena: 645 25627 Dea 6,037 
Brampton, Ontiey er bs Saha! , 920 2,748 3,412 6,020 
TCoboure aon. tees te. 957 4,239] 5,074 5,973 
TRamiloopss biG a. elk i ee ~ - 3,772 5,959 
PNeéisan Ce ae ek Bee - 5,273 4,476 5,912 
TWhHIithy, Onts wens Oe A 3,140 2 AOh BB 248 5,904 
{hort Hrancess Ontos. ee - 1,163 1,611 5,897 
{tLeamington, Ont...... Pn a bee ae 1,411 2,451 2,002 5, 858 
Flngercoll Onis. pel ee ey 2: 4,318 4,573] 4,763 5, 782 
TParry. sound 7Ont- eee ee 1,120 2,884 3,429 55765 
PWoston; Cine so ie ta bes wee 3 - 1,083 1,875 5,740 
Asbestos, Que teres. eeaee. - 783 2,224 6: 701 
*Swift Current, Sask..........-... - 121 1,852 5,594 
TVOrk tons Sack teem One. Semmes - 700} 2,309 5,577 
St. Joseph de Grantham, Que... - - - 5,556 
Tene ary Ontt. (en a ne 05 8,153 3, 846 5 51 
Transcona, NEAn 2 oe ee. Lee ~ _ 5,495 
Montmorency, Ques cit 54h eee - =i) Daft0 5,393 
*Stellarton, N. 8 ree Cre ic? se emortn acai 99 Drago 3,910 §,351 
Lachute, Que Fist SAREE ait Ue ~ 2 022 22 407 5,310 
*Thorold, Ont. cp a ee 2,456 1,979] 2,273 5,305 
*Dundas, CAD ee ee ce tee 3,709 8,173' 4,299 5,276° 
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39.—Urban Centres having Populations of 5,000 or Over, Decennial Censuses 
1871-1941—concluded 


/ 
. Populations 


Urban Centre and Province Eien a ee SS eS 
‘ 1871 1881 1891 1901 1911 1921 1931 1941 


_ *Vernon, Be OMG tata tiene Sern 4% = - - 802} 2,671} 3,685) 3,937| 5,209 
Seng Branch, Ont............... - - - - - - 3,962} 5,172 

_ *Kelowna, Gis AAP isch, 58 - - - 261; 1,663) 2,520) 4,655) 5,118 
merort, Hope, Ont.................- 5,114] 5,585} 5,042} 4,188] 5,092) 4,456] 4,723) 5,055 
S@eenmmerside, P.W.I............+. * 1,917| 2,853) 2,882) 2,875] 2,678] 3,228] 3,759} 5,034 


DE ee ee 
3 
40—Populations of Urban Centres having between 1,000 and 5,000 Inhabitants 


in 1941, Compared with 1901, 1911, 1921 and 1931 


~ 


_ Urban Centre 


Urban Centre 

es : ws ~ 

P.E. Island— Quebec—con. 

MmOUuris.......... Noranda..()... 67% 

3 Mégantic:...... 

Nova Scotia— Pointe-Claire... . 

' Westville....... Buckingham.... 
"Kentville....... Coaticook 255. 
iidcewster. CRF Valid Or. sks 

SeWindsor........ Pointe-aux- 

- Dominion....... Trembles..... 
iverpool....... BtiPierre: ces 
GS... = Marnhamisosser + 

Inverness....... Nicolet s28 eas 
Lunenburg...... Beauport....ee = 

meerenton......... Quebec W....... 

_ Antigonish...... Beauharnois..... 

\ ee ae Louiseville...... 

\ Wolfville... Mionteolie..n-oe 

MIC DY... 5... Plessisville...... 

3 Shelburne....... East Angus..... 

MemeensO....-..-.- Baie St. Paul.... 

_ Wedgeport...... Cowansville..... 

Memexrord.......... Montreal W..... 

Middleton...... . Tbervillets:. ae). 
Joggins......... Windsor........ 
_ Lockeport...... 51 St. Agathe-des- 
_ Mulgrave....... Monts sot. .3 
oe Hawkes- : Bagotville...... 
AS oe. Port-Alfred..... 
Rixhone oe ge Laval-des- 
Bridgetown.. Rapides...... 
Louisburg....... Roberval....... 
Waterloo........ 
New Brunswick- Aylmeres!.i tes 3 
Dalhousie...... Brownsburg..... 
Chatham....... Richmond...... 
Neweastle...... Donnacona...... 
~ Woodstock...... Ste. Anne de 
 Bathurst.. Bellevue...... 
Bt. Stephen. . Eee. St. Michel...... 
BemeissOX.:........ Laprairie....... 
- Backville....... Malartic........ 

Se@evon.......... Wil Osoye0 sce 

_ Shediac Dolbeau: -.27.'.% 

_ Milltown.. Charnyie 24-0: 

Grand Falls..... Gatineau........ 
Marysville.. Charlesbourg.... 
Sunny Brae..... 1,368 Mont-Laurier.. 

m wb. George...... 1,169] Berthier........ 

F | $t. Andrews.... 1,167) Loretteville..... 

_ St. Leonard..... 1,095|| Marieville...... 

Psy BunbivOrie stent. s 

—Quebec— Acton Vale...... 

Giffard......... 4,909] Montreal E..... 
~ Mont-Royal..... 4,888] La Malbaie..... 
| Ste. Thérése.... 4,659|| Priceville:...... 
® wasallc......... 4,651) Maniwaki....... 

matane......... 4,633]| Ste. Rose....... 

Montmagny..... 4,585] Almaville....... 


a 4,581" Black Lake..... 
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40.—Populations of Urban Centre having between 1,000 and 5,000 Inhabitants in 
1941, Compared with 1901, 1911, 1921 and 1931—continued 


Urban Centre 


Quebec—con. 
St. Alexis-de-la- 


Grande Baie Hees, 
Pointe-a-Gati- 

NEQU ees ses 1,919 
Terrebonne..... 2,056 
St. Joseph 

(Richelieu)... 1,658 
Trois Pistoles... 1,454 
Témiscamingue.. = 
LawSarresssc... 2 = 
St. Raymond... 1,693 
Lennoxville..... 1,554 
St. Marc-des- 

Carriéres..... 1,492 
Paindones.. see 1,793 
PIGEVAL sc). osc 1,466 
Gabanous ese - 
Courville....... 1293 
Reloeilea dc paen 1,418 
Hampstead..... 53 
Huntingdon..... 1,401 
St. Georges E. 

(Beauce)...... 1,058 
L’Epiphanie.... 1,199 
La Providence. . 1,078 
St. Joseph 

(Beauce)...... 1,445 
Arthabaska..... 1, 234 
Pont Rouge..... 1,419 
Ghandler 9. /22). 1,756 


L’Assomption.. 
Greenfield Park 


Ste. Anne-de- 

Beaupré.. 1,648 
L’Abord-a- 

iPioutie sy. - 28. 1,011 
Ste. Marie...... ibang 

ac-au-Saumon.. 1,354 
ee arord! bie 1,669 
Bromptonville.. 2,603 
Bernierville..... 751 
St. Jacques..... 1,332 
St. Gabriel-de- 

Brandon...... 1,667 
St. Félicien..... 1,306 
St. Benoit- 

Joseph Labre.. 1,416 
St. Eustache.... 1,098 
Riviére-du- 

Moulinee. ace, 738 
Baie-Comeau... - 
Bourlamaque. of = 
Causapscal...... = 
Ste. Anne-de- 

Chicoutimi... 838 
Warwick. ........ 961 
St. Eustache- 

sur-le-Lac..... - 
St. Jéréme...... 923 
Montreal S...... 1,030 
Bien. eee 11%) 
Chateauguay.... 881 
Chambly- 

Bassing eu 1,068 
Rock Island. . 1,442 
Duparquet...... 7 
Laurentides..... 1,150 
Disraeli’. see 1,646 
Danville ssa a. 1,290 
Cap-Chat...4... - 
St. Casimir..... 1,457 
Pierreville...... 1,394 
ELH UrSO se eo 538 
Mistassini....... = 
Dorionte see a 833 
Scotstown...... 987 


1,790 


2, 282 
1,955 


1,869 
1,837 
1,855 


1,772 
1,927 


1,189 


Urban Centre 


Quebec—conc. 
Montebello... 
St. Pascal, 
Bajie-de- 

Shawinigan. . 
St. Pacéme..... 


Rigaud nie oI 


L’Enfant Jésus. . 
Charlemagne... 
quncey ile Sh sat 


Bic 
Meme eee 
Pointe-au-Pic. . 
St. Joseph-de-la- 
Rivié re Bleue. 
Desche1'lons- 
sur-St -Laurent 
Fort Coulonge... 
Dt. JOvAteu sane 
Boucherville... 
Nouveau- 
Salaberry..... 
Contrecoeur.. 


Notre-Dame-d’- 
Hébertville... 
Beebe Plain..... 
Papineauville . 
St. Joseph (St 
Hyacinth) 
St. Emilien.. . 
Notre-Dame-a: - 
Portneul sso. 
La Pérade.... 
Ste Picton. 
Ville-Marie . 


Wallaceburg ... 
Riverside... . 

Parisi cases 
Sturgeon Fails. . 
Goderich....... 


Perthiee.oe ve 
Carleton Place. . 
Oakville........ 
Bowmanville... 

Seu ei Ue 
Dunnville....... 


iPichomase seen 
PATO DDIOR areas 
‘Burlington psec. 
Copper Cliff.... 
St. Marys....... 
Kapuskasing.... 
Napanee........ 


‘Prescothcw.c eee 


Hespeler........ 
New Liskeard... 
Campbellford... 
strathroy....... 
Listowel........ 


1901 


1911 
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40.—Populations of Urban Centres having between 1,000 and 5,000 Inhabitants in 
| 1941, Compared with 1901, 1911 and 1931—continued 


a _ aaaa9090—e—eeoe 


Urban Centre 1901 


Ontario—cont. Ontario—concl. 
Semerriton........ 1,710 ¢ Beamsville..... ' 832) 1,096 
Geraldton...... - Harriston....... 1,637] 1,491 
~ Humberstone... - 3] Iroquois Falls... - 
. Amherstburg 2,222 Norwich 325.5 =. 1,269] 1,112 
_ Cochrane....... - Englehart....:... - 
SOrgus.........- 1,396 Deseronto....... 3,527] 2,013 
) Petrolia......... 4,135 Swe per Pa Sete 
 Huntsville...... 2,152 GERM! Foe ai es 1,187} 1, 
On 1,590 Port Perry......| 1,465} 1,148 
- Orangeville. .... 2,511 Kemptville..... 1,523] 1,192 
Walkerton...... 2,971 Rainy River.... -— | 1,678 
% Meaford. TSE 1,916 Markham Pies, 967 
sate River..... ct Mer cary. s Bay.... ; ei 
_ Georgetown..... ; BUOGH ts eariica: ; 
, emonte Sth. : bee Soe Stanley.... 552 
~ Kincardine...... : ALLOW 4. coer & 
Aylmer.... 2,204 ee yee ..| 1,182 
- Tecumseh...... ~ rankford....... - 
Mmobalt.......... - s) L’Orignal..... ae bs 020 
_ Bracebridge.....| 2,479 ) Havelock....... 984 
)Grimsby....... 1,001 Marmora......- 961 
. eerie Pes a, 1,537 Sr nae de : fe 
. Haileybury..... - vallentite-s. : 
’ Coniston........ - Little Current...| 728 
_ Alexandria...... 1,911 Sita wnor. ics i. 1,225 
~ Port Credit..... - y Watford... .2:..-. 1,279 
memIDUry.....-.-. 1,012 Chesterville.... 932 
> ure. aes 2 eA Seok! ae A 
i UGEOD 9. atite sta cake 
+ at Meee ess 823 Winchester...... 1,101 
Seockland....... 1,998 ) Woodbridge..... 604 
' Wingham....... 2,392 Wellington...... 652 
@ememnira......... 1,060 Bradford........| 984 
emattawa........ 1,400 Victoria 
: ae Dover..... ii ve! 2) 1, Sore ace bees a 
MMItON.. 2 ....+- ; asselman,..... 
rs — Sears, 1,653) 1, ogee es 698 
_ Ridgetown...... 2,405 toney Creek... - 
2 Beccx ee 1,391 Shelburne....... 1,188 
Meeinton......... 2,547 ‘ Cache Bay...... 384 
~ Mount Forest...} 2,019 | Bobcaygeon..... 914 
wemitchell........ 1,945 ) Ronthill?.c..220% - 
5 ae Lookout. . Mare ) Ne 
BATON... 5... F anitoba— 
Meiiston.......... 1, 256 Selkirk......... 2,188 
7 ade Dalhousie.. eee og a Cee Sok 1,185 
BMBOBICY 15... -...% 1,734 CPasn . tascgs = 
% ote . pee ee bbl ehh ak 1,418 
BGI e Tsic's, x! : ) rooklands..... - 
ae aes sig He cca ne eae 1, 
_ Brighton 1,378 LEMOWIGy ace 
Mardinal........ 1,375 Carmiatsi..e5 1,439 
Brmeapreo!......... Morden? 0s. 7 <5 1,52 
mryden......... Souniswcce orsets 839 
eempton. pate = ) Panag nae AE - 
DUEKeLOr,. 2... ./.. 1,792 5] wan River..... - 
_ Morrisburg......| 1,698 Killarney... ...-. 585 
: Marest......... 1,553 Stonewall....... 589 
SeIALATA........ 1, 258} 1,: 
i Sin EAR ae 1,156 Saskatchewan— 
 Rockclifie Park. North 
i mercer ey: ieee RS eet ee - 
| Memiagersville..... i elville........ - 
‘ Vankleek Hill...| 1,674 : Pistevans...c..- 141 
- Palmerston..... 1,850 36 : Melfort......... - 
BeUxbridge....... 1, 657 Pigwar 5 kia ksi - 
a © didi 1,208 orien a Pcie - 
edonia....... umboldt...... - 
4 ia Bigin...... 1,318 geese hs aI - 
ippawa....... osetown ...-.. - 
Point Edward... Assiniboia...... - 
3 .| 1,244 ieee Head....} 768 
Richmond Hill. ipAWiN..<:..+. - 
ES eee 1,168 j Battleford...... 609 
_ Waterford....... 1,122 Tisdale......... - 
4 Thessalon ot eee 1,205 Wilki@uact. essa: - 
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40.—Populations of Urban Centres having between 1,000 and 5,000 Inhabitants in 
1941, Compared with 1901, 1911 and 1931—concluded 


Urban Centre 1901 | 1911 | 1921 | 1931 | 1941 Urban Centre 1901 | 1911 | 1921 | 1931 | 1941 


Saskatchewan— Alberta— 
concluded concluded 
Canvrat- hee. 1,179 Stettlon.. che. — | 1,444) 1,416] 1,219] 1,298 
Rosthern....... 1,412 Claresholm..... ~ 809 963) 1,156] 1,268 
Watrous........ 1,303 Innisfail.........; 317} 602} 941] 1,024] 1,293 
Gravelbourg.... 1,137 Magrath........ 424| 995! 1,069] 1,224] 1,207 
Moosomin...... 1,119 Redcliffe....... - {| 220] 1,137] 1,192] 1,111 
Maple Creek.... 1,154 Suv Pauls se - - 869 938] 1,018 
Wynyard....... 1,042 
Lloydminster... 1,516 British 
Columbia— 
epee eli Port Alberni....| - | ~| 1,056] 2,356] 4,584 
De hell Te: 9’ 987 Chilliwack......] 277] 1,657] 1,767] 2,461] 3,675 
es ae 9’ One| : Rossland....... 6,156] 2,826] 2,097 2,848] 3,657 
pet te 5155 Cranbrook......} 1,196] 3,090] 2,725] 3,067| 2.568 
yen: ssa 1'849 Fernie Pian & ~ | 3,146 2, B02 2, 732 2, 545 
oe dd , Oncan ss. Geet. an : = - R 3 ‘ 
peor teeeeee moet Revelstoke ao 1,600] 3,017] 2°782] 2°736] 2’ 106 
Heeieien Hoke 1672 Prince George...| -| | 2,053] 2,479] 2,027 
ea 1' 699 Mission,’ ein. ae ited Poet Cee 
Tepe a ' Alberni? or-..< = -| 504] 702] 1,807 
Grande Prairie.. 1,464 Gaus x 2 810] 1,219! 1.737 
Vegreville....... 1, 659 DURLOUAY Seca: A ; 
1490 Ladysmith..... 746} 2,517] 1,967] 1,443] 1,706 
es me 119591 1' Port Coquitlam.| ~. - ~ | 1,178} 1,312] 1,539 
Re we Ot 1547 Port Moody.....|  - - | 1,030} 1,260) 1,512 
High River afeig 1 459 Grand Forks...| 1,012] 1,577] 1,469 1,308 1,259 
Vermilion....... 1,270 reston......... x x ~ | 695) 1,1 
1 aS ae ghd 1,056] 1, 
Mrabere soc kee ek 1,279] 1,331) Yukon— 
Ponoka......... 836 Dawson......... 9,142] 3,013] 975] 819] 1,043 


Rural and Urban Farm Population.—Figures under this heading are not 


available for this edition of the Year Book. Data covering the 1931 Census will 
be found at p. 156 of the 1934-85 Year Book, and corresponding figures for the 1941 
Census in final form will, no doubt, be available for the 1945 Year Book. 


Section. 9.—Citizenship, Naturalization and Movement of 


Population 


The basic legal definition of Canadian nationality is to be found in the Immi- 
gration Act, which defines a Canadian citizen as a person included in one of three 
categories: (1) a person born in Canada, who has not subsequently become a 
citizen of a foreign State; (2) any British subject who has been domiciled for five 
years in Canada; (3) any subject of a foreign power who has become naturalized 
and has not subsequently become an alien or lost Canadian domicile (R.S:C:-1927, 
ce. 93; 21-22 Geo. V, c. 39). 

The part that Canada played in the negotiating of the Peace Treaty and the 
subsequent enrolment of Canada as a member of the League of Nations necessitated 
an enlargement of the terms of the Immigration Act. In other words, there arose 
the need of an official definition of the term “Canadian citizen” as distinct from 
“British subject”—a definition that would be internationally recognized. An Act 
was accordingly passed entitled “An Act. to Define Canadian Nationals and to 
Provide for the Renunciation of Canadian N ationality” (R.S.C. 1927, c. 21). 


This Act defines a Canadian national as (1) any British subject who is a. 


Canadian citizen within the meaning of the Immigration Act; (2) the wife of any 
such person; and (3) any person born out of Canada whose father was a Canadian 
national at the time of such person’s birth, or, with regard to persons born before 


the passing of the Act, any person whose father at the time of such birth possessed _ 


all the qualifications of a Canadian national as defined in the Immigration Act. 


* 
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* ‘It will be seen from this that Canadian nationality has several bases. No 
‘one can now be a Canadian citizen without being a recognized British subject in 
any part of the World, although there was a time when persons were admitted 
to naturalization in Canada who could not qualify as British subjects outside of 


| (Canada. 


ee 


The Imperial Naturalization Act came into force on Jan. 1, 1915, and since 


Jan. 1, 1918, it is the only method of naturalization. Persons naturalized under 
this Act are entitled to all the political and other rights, powers and privileges, and 
are subject to all the obligations, duties and liabilities, of a natural-born British 
subject, and from the date of naturalization have the same status as a natural-born 
‘British subject. 


\@ 

. The Naturalization Act (R.S.C. c. 138) has since been amended with regard to 
the national status of married women (see 21-22 Geo. V, c. 39). By this amendment 
‘which came into force on Jan. 15, 1932, a woman who is a British subject shall not, 
“by reason of her marriage to an alien, cease to be a British subject if, within six 


¢€ 
ro 


f 


‘period than six months, she ma 


months, or in special circumstance 


es with the consent of the Minister within a longer 
| kes declaration that she desires to retain British 

: tionality. The change this amendment has made in the status of married women 
is a very important one. 


. Citizenship of native-born, British-born and foreign-born by country of allegi- 


ance and other analyses, such as 


ginger abe ree te 
_ 
oe 
© 
S 
ea 


naturalized and aliens by countries of birth and 


racial origin, were not available at the time this section of the Year Book went to 


; 


ns according to country of allegiance—by provinces, 


‘H1.—Citizenship o 


Bi Nationality 


i 
Ls 


British Subjects. . 
- Naturalized!... 


a 


Pe Ye tt RK ta 


Naturalized 1931-41.... 


Before 1931... 
Total Aliens by Country of 


Allegiance’. .. 


European countries setts 
Czechoslovakia. ...... 


and 
Russia (U.S.S.R.)..... 
Scandinavia.. 


ooh EB ays a 
=o 
Pek 
"D> 
oO 
to} 
Cc 
i=} 
co 
Se 
8 


wee ee eae 


sere ree eee 


see ee eeee 


ee 


ed 


ee eeweene 


see eee eee 


sere renee 


ee 


For footnotes see end of table, p. 133. 
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Canada 
1931 1941 

Male Female Male Female 
| 

5, 029, 565|4, 818, 082|5, 727, 315)5, 504, 510 
325,763| 292,535| 359,282) 301, 602 
2 2 120, 591 87, 503 

2 2 233,225) 209,990 
344,976] 184,163} 172,872) 101,468 
240,996] 130,378} 102,645| 65,262 
14, 267 4,225 7,219 4,477 
13,765 7,917 7,436 4,424 
14, 666 8, 092 5, 068 BOUL 
15,109 6, 907 6, 570 3,729 
10, 930 6,157 4,159 3,096 
58,321] 33,390) 24,145 17,739 
31,881 24, 865 12,229 8, 570, 
29, 894 11, 530 11,890 4,733 
52,163| 27,295} 23,929 15, 193 
59,239} 49,136} 39,526) 32,490, 
38,165 988) 25,136 825, 

6,576 3, 661 4,277 


2, os 


has been compiled. 


press, but, of the preliminary compilations that have so far appeared, the following 
ty table showing broadly the citizenship of total population—including all 
alie 


f the Total Population including Aliens According to Country of 
Allegiance, by Sex and Provinces, 1931 and 1941 


Prince Edward Island 


1931 
Male Female 
45,020) 42,413 
557 635 
2 2 
2 2 
372 233 
124 28 
3 E 
10 1 
Ps} - 
1 ee 
1 ae 
91 14 
15 13 
221 197 
22 2 
5 6 


Male 


48, 993 
194 


1941 
Female 
45, 634 
277 
81 88 
98 180 
233 185 
34 16 
it = 
3 1 
1 2 
18 6 
11 9 
180 167 
18 - 
1 2 
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41.—Citizenship of the Total Population incdludin 
Allegiance, by Sex and Provinces, 


Nationality 1931 1941 

Male | Female} Male | Female 

British Subjects........... 259,066} 247,504) 293,729] 280,177 
Naturalized!.../........ 4,604 4,710 BeolZ 3,363 
Naturalized 1931-41.,.. 2 2 1,129 1,001 
Before ios sila. 2 2 1, 982 2,304 

Total Aliens by Country of 
Allegiance?............ 4,038 2,238 2,302 1,788 
European countries...... 2,785 1,192 1,107 604 
Czechoslovakia....... 234 54 50 36 
Hinland thy, Sawn tie te 47 8 20 4 
LTT RR PO 129 74 78 53 
un Daryn eaten ee 254 82 51 27 
DC Wich ie at hake Be 262 139 79 49 
olanden cee pe. wee 535 210 172 104 
Russia (U.S.S.R.)..... 165 77 101 34 
Scandinavia........... 328 140 248 81 
Other 2470s few aon 831 408 313 216 
United States:a... 2: 953 980 906 1,085 
(Clan LRM Onno # ote bed poten Lote 239 *9 230 8 
Other countries.......... 61 57 37 4f 
Quebec 


POPULATION 
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Nova Scotia 


British Subjects........... 1, 404, 341)1, 399, 356)1, 650, 082)1, 640, 960 
Naturalized!... 2, .,<:0n. 36,843} 38,102) 33,877] 32,368 
Naturalized 1931-41... 2 2 13,113 10, 472 
Before 1931.....; By 2 2 19,863} 21,335 
Total Aliens by Country of 
Allegiance’... 3.0 0.3.05 42180)" 21, 40) 22, 88eh. SAT 934 
European countries...... 33,145} 20,575} 14,858 12, 292 
Czechoslovakia....... 3, 563 788 1,191 669 
inland: so stn sen 1,369 et 590 619 
Germany 5.5.5 eee: 1,232 843 576 510 
ungary. svn eee 2,614 938 1,026 758 
CELLS fe ent ecetate ene 3, 208 Bao ly 1,429 1,163! 
OMA fos Sc cease ney eee 6,313 3, 882 2,697 2,541 
Russia (U.S.8.R.)..... 3, 661 3,451 1,746 1,489 
Scandinavia.©,. keen 1,312 881 648 432 
Oper sents cup Meee 9,878 6, 363 4,955 4,111 
United States........... 7,112 6,716 5, 929 5,396 
CAS EE AA A, 2,074 76 1, 669 47 
Other countries.......... 452 408 233 186 
Manitoba 
British Subjects........... 335,378) 311,075) 364,989) 342, 493 
Naturalizédtin..-.. 8. 41,222} 37,514) 45,120] 39,731 
Naturalized 1931-41... 2 2 12, 506 9, 503 
Is tly: ah 2 2 82,145} 29,926 
Total Aliens by Country of 
Alligeance’............ 32,687} 20,999} 18,052 9,155 
European countries...... 27,674 18, 046 9, 697 7,238 
Czechoslovakia....... 733 266 558 421 
HWinlaiichiewe wastes. 258 126 77 56 
Germany eee. 1, 467 925 470 317 
btn gary. oe ran Gales, Ce - 790 384 255 133, 
Gay Se dette aaa een ees 205 105 53 40 
Polandy,..,' xian 11,148 7,000 3, 809 3,010 
Russia (U.S.8:R2), >. 4, 813 4,706 1,376 1,276 
Scandinavia........... 2,761 1,320 999 534 
then wesc. kee ae 5, 499 3,214 2,101 1,451 
United States........... 3,503 2,872 2,302 1, 858 
AE: Secs fp ee See ee 1,425 27 950 23, 
Other countries.......... 85 54 29 13, 


For footnotes see end of table, p. 133. 


g Aliens According to Country of 


1931 and 1941—continued 
ee 


New Brunswick 


1931 1941 
Male |; Female} Male | Female 
206,250} 197,900) 232,603) 222,159 
3, 694 4,615 1,499 2,629 
2 2 427 642 
2 2 974 1, 902 
2,370 1, 699 1, 490 1,143 
994 569 457 297 
13 1 4 2 
81 16 22 8 
51 31 30 26 
39 6 28 7 
52 31 18 a 
73 23 49 35 
68 53 28 20 
440 285 163 110 
ir 123 115 82 
1,196 1,098 941 833 
159 10 84 3 
21 22 7 10 

Ontario 
1, 652, 343)1, 629, 750)1, 869, 947)1, 834, 804 
68,350} 66,872} 95,926] 82,092 
2 2 45,132} 33,864 
2 2 48,563] 46,287 
96,501} 58,089} 51,123] 31,620 
75,983} 39,334) 35,045) 21,060 
5,248 1,576 3,015 1, 987 
8, 983 5, 561 5,207 3,125 
3,170 2,085 1,145 800 
5, 685 2,865 2,501 1, 426 
4,797 QOD] 1,702 1378 
18, 120 9, 626 7, 556 5,001 
4,340 2,932 3,121 1,376 
4, 247 1, 736 2,081 805 
21,393 10,396 8,717 5,217 
14,630} 18,268) 11,353] 10,229 
5,323 113 4,135 131 
565 374 193 151 
Saskatchewan 


OOO 


449,795) 393,467) 458,376) 407,114 
77,965} 64,403} 72,895} 58,194 
2 2 14,775 9,775 
Z * 57,650} 48,056 
50,140} 28,383} 19,150} 11,293 
36,698] 20,613} 11,774 7,657 
1,118 440 538 373 
227 106 87 47 

3, 688 1,792 979 611 
2,403 1,333 594 340 
71 52 40 24 
9,270 5,173 3,686 2,590 
6,396 5, 294 2,206 1,700 
5,510 2,149 1,525 679 
8,015 4,274 2,119 1, 298 
10,177 7,649 5, 052 3,524 
3,105 49 2,048 38 
160 7 36 15 
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A. —Citizenship of the Total Population including Aliens According to Country of 
Allegiance, by Sex and Provinces, 1931 and 1941— concluded 


a 
Alberta, | British Columbia 
Nationality 1931 1941 | 1931 1941 


Male | Female | Male | Female | Male | Female | Male | Female 


British BUD JOCU: Cums ot wale 343,356} 299,238] 398,919] 353,569) 326,589) 291,594) 400, 465| 370,597 
Meaturalized!.............. 61,471; 49,978} 68,994] 53,417) 30,664| 25,544 37,081} 29,344 
- Naturalized 1931-41...... 2 2 20,707; 138,916 2 2 12,545 8,199 
; IE LOSS Behar od sacs ofp 2 2 47,709} ~— 39,120 2 2 24,004) 20,794 
Total Aliens by Country of 
; Allegiance’. ........... 56,843) 32,168] 27,505} 16,114) 58,630} 17,450 34,489| 12,200 
- Buropean countries...... 39,114 20, 930 16, 912 10,155)) 24,245 9,075 12,358 5, 925 
™) Czechoslovakia....... 2,474 944 1,201 678 874 156 651 360 
@eeriniand............... 321 123 153 72 2,458 865 1,248 490 
MuGermMany............- 3,336 1, 654 1,065 603 1, 566 686 693 380 
Meee tiungary...:.......... 27eul ey ob, 20D 1, 741 883 581 194 372 155 
; Boys ON age, Sat oe 596 258 278 138 1,734 696 555 302 
BPEOIANG......, 220.006) 11, 065 6, 856 5,141 3, 883 1,792 619 1,016 575 
ae, = QUIS: SR). 3,905 3, 229 1,812 1, 249 2,360 1,947 1, 822 1, 426 
me scandinavia........... 7,290 2,805 2,550 1022 7,814 2,195 3,495 1, 053 
OS 7,388 3,956 2,971 1,627 5, 066 1,717 2,511 1,184 
Meanited States........... 14,361; 11,074 8, 062 5, 794) 6, 737 yily ee 4,574 ST pys 
no a.accie, ag sass Ser 74 2,298 54, 22,681 628] 13,696 521 
Other countries.......... 231 90 97 42 4,967 2,572 3, 636 2,216 


eT 
1 Includes persons with period not stated in 1941. 2 Not available from 1931 Census. 3 In- 
a? aliens with country of allegiance not stated in 1941. 


Movement of Population.—In the Census of 1941 data were collected for 
the first time regarding movement of population and length of residence in the 
province of residence. Three questions were asked on the census schedules. The 
first was concerned with the length of residence of the individual concerned in the 
province where he or she resided on June 2, 1941. The second question required 
information as to the province or country of last residence and the third related to 
‘the rural or urban classification of the present or past place of residence. The 
following tables summarize the information. 


42.—Number of Years in Present Province of Residence, Rural and Urban, by 
r Provinces, 1941 


: 
: 


ee aua““NROmN¥NNINRa[waw¢nwna—e>yuaw=—ms®* 


Total Con- Years of Residence 

Province Popu- tinuous _ | ———————_—  —— — — 

7 lation! ||Residence|Under 2] 2-4 5-9 10-14 15-19 20-24 25+ 

p-4 | ae 

Boenada?............. 11,506,655) 8,299,364) 169,151 202,993] 236,206 496,701 374,375| 345, 611/1,321,700 
OE 5, 254, 239] 3,987,432) 51,859 82,366| 95,656] 204,990} 138, 340| 127,123 537, 794 
; Urban | toh IE ere 6, 252, 416|| 4,311, 932 117, 292 120, 627 140,550} 291,711] 236,035 218,488) 7838, 906 
pPtince Edward Island 95, 047 84, 622 808 852 i? 414 2,122 1,056 1,116 2,919 
| ea 70, 707 63, 694 276 478 919 1, 482 722 811 2,238 
. MENTE iets 5 owe 2 24, 340 20, 928 532 374 495 640 334 305 686 
"Nova Scotia.......... 577, 962 485, 302 9,753 7,398} 10,495} 15,290 7,985 9,042} 29,870 
BERT NS cas sje.ace «3 310, 422 273,615 2,120 2,612 5, 039 7,175 3,078 3,344| 11,630 
po a 267, 540 211, 687 7,030 4,786 5, 456 8,115 4,907 5,698} 18,240 
New Brunswick...... 457,401 396, 135 5.200 4,836 6,462} 11,500 5, 897 6,603} 18,551 
f a a oe 313, 978 281,165 1, 963 2,020 3, 628 6,775 3,176 3,337} 10,414 


ON re “sin 143, 423 114,970 3, 290 2,518 2, 834 4,725 2,721 3, 266 Siler 
1 Includes ‘“‘not stated’’. 2 Includes Yukon and the Northwest Territories. 
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42.—Number of Years in Present Frovince of Residence, Rural and Urban, by 
Provinces, 1941—concluded 


SSS SSS — ee ee eee 
sss sss 


Total Con- Years of Residence 
Province Popu- tinuous |{———€—_——________ 
lation! ||Residence] Under 2) 2-4 5-9 10-14 15-19 20-24 ; 25+ 

Quebecstn eee ine 3,331, 882) 2,925,428) 25,796] 28,350} 34,223) 72,735] 49,387 87,145] 149, 697 
eure aerate ieee 1, 222, 198)! 1,162,412 8,148 4,880 §, 158 9,999 5, 761 4,625) 21,737 
Unban ses pete 2,109, 684) 1,763,016] 22,648) 23,470} 28,065] 62,736] 43, 626 32,520) 127, 960 
Ontarios eee +. 3,787, 655]| 2,735,093} 59,269 65,568} 76,156} 172,166) 142,806 117, 637] 399, 088 
Ruralessereess,. 1,449,022] 1,142,119) 16,271 23,059} 25,794) 52,515 42,573] 32,425} 108, 830 
Uibanihen eet >. ste: 2,338, 633}) 1,592,974] 42,998} 42,509] 50,362] 119, 651 100, 233} 85,212} 290,258 
Miami bola iy eae kce 729,744)| 434,044) 13,440} 17,435} 16,696] 35,988 28,829] 27,053] 153, 653 
WUT a eet ect ce a 407, 871 270,559 4,545 9,509 8,663} 17,332} 12,980} 11,143 72, 182 
Wrhanvis 00, he 321, 873 163,485} 8,895} 7,926] 8,033] 18,656) 15,849 15,910) 81, 471 
Saskatchewan........ 895,992] 523,302} 9,368] 10,456] 10,835] 44,812 35,340} 39,831] 218, 407 
RMT eae et ee 600, 846 372, 281 3,196 5, 002 5,095} 28,831) 21,580 22,598) 141,000 
Wirbaniee. © ccoacen 295,146] 151,021 6,172) 5,454) 5,740} 15,981} 13,760} 17,238 77, 407 
Ailbertarte eco. cake 796,169) 406,234) 13,619} 18,615] 21,700] 72,226 39,178} 43,822] 176,873 
Ee teat at ee ee 489, 583 268,170 5, 324 9,882) 11,867) 47,728] 22,270] 23,044 99,721 
(Wibanwe 2 eon ee 306,586] 138,064) 8,295} 8,733] 9,833] 24,498 16,908} 20,778] 77,152 
British Columbia..... 817, 861 307,043} 31,423) 48,860) 57,725] 69,624) 63,754 63, 258] 171, 880 
UU Syce has ae ee 374, 467 151,887} 14,147) 24,254) 28 194 33,028] 26,108] 25,739} 69,618 
Wirban. tot. oe ee 443,394 155,156l 17,276] 24,6061 29,531] 36,596 37,646] 37,519] 102, 262 


1 Includes ‘‘not stated’’. 


43.—Movement of Population, Rural and Urban, 1941 
a NET eT RST! 


Total Rural Urban 

Movement HS | | 
Total Male Female || Male | Female! Male | Female 

Canada. ah 2 oat ees 3,207,291) 1,724,700) 1,428,591] 726,434) 540,373] 998,266 942,218 — 

Interprovincial 2220 4n ct ok 1,308,944) 701,123 607, 821] 297,608] 216,051} 403,515} 391,770 — 

Province of Last Residence— : 

Prince Edward Island.............. 16, 208 8, 532 7,676 oa192 2,189 5,340 5,487 © 
NOVA Scotia kor Ais Bip Sette 56, 236 29,061 27,175] 9,775) 7,332) 19,286] 19,843 
New Brunswick. ..c... ica tone 54,105 26, 694 27,411 8,780 6,916} 17,914) 20,495 
Onevpeey iy arr Geag nee! rai 193,878) 102,177) | 91,701] 41,442} 30,481] 60,735] 61,220 
SOG ALIO oo) a3. ches wee eae Le 307, 916 166, 616 141,300] 64,564) 43,416) 102,052] 97,884 
Manitobanicces . 3.5 nt eee 205,791 111, 086 94,705) 47,733] 34,800) 63,353] 59,905 
POmiCa CHOWAN: «sn cissciatie < cat: LK 256, 934 136, 211 120,723} 68,125) 53,215} 68,086] 67,508 
EAU CY ENS 1 ie a Tey Ea 155, 677 84, 235 71,442] 39,252] 28,878] 44,983] 42,569 

British: Colum bia: «sce ea 58,596 34, 097 24,499) 13,524) 8,325] 20,573] 16,174 © 
Ot ernie A ce howe ee cae 3, 603 2,414 1,189) 1,221 504 1,193 685 
From Onmtside Canada. .....0 So.4n2e. 1,898,347) 1,023,577) 874,770|| 428, 826| 324,322 594,751] 550,448 
British Isles and possessions.......... 824,060} 419,942} 404,118] 135,679] 114,366] 284,263 289,752 
United States ict 0. Sie.) or te een 461, 687 235,011 226,676) 121,377] 98,958] 113,634 127,718 
Ttipepe mae Se | ats ee 508,378 290, 433 217,945] 141,476} 98,108] 148,957 119, 837 
ASIANA Fs, enters Re AE, $5 Ae arg ce ek 39,735 31,879 7,856 9, 807 2,714| 22,072 5,142 
Other and not stated................. 64, 487 46,312 18,175|| 20,487| 10,176) 25,825 7,999 


1 Total population not always residing in the province in which residing on the census date, June 2, 1941. 
* Includes Yukon, the Northwest Territories and ‘“‘not stated’. 

The above table presents the movement of Canadian population in broad 
outline only: it gives the movement for Canada as a country only, under the sub- 
heading (interprovincial movement), that is the movement within Canada itself, 
and the movement from outside Canada. Thus within Canada 16,208 individuals 
(8,532 males and 7,676 females) at the time of the Census in 1941 reported Prince 
Edward Island as their province of last residence: at some time before that census 
they had moved from Prince Edward Island to another part of Canada. Taking 
into account the movements to and from each of the other provinces, the total 
interprovincial movement was 1,308,944. 


| 
| 
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~ At the 1941 Census 1,898,347 persons resident in Canada at the date of the 
Census reported themselves as having come from outside the Dominion—824,060 
from the British Isles, 61,687 from the United States, etc. Adding together inter- 
provincial movement and movement from outside, a total movement of 3,207,291 
was reported. | 

‘ In order to get a complete picture of the movement of population, it would, of 
course, be necessary to show for each province the data shown above for Canada 
and with this the reader would see exactly from which provinces and to which 
provinces the movement had taken place. The reader is referred for such 
provincial information to the more detailed census publications. 


_ 


* 


4 Section 10.—Languages and Mother Tongues 


Official languages ate not to be confused with mother tongues. Mother 
tongue, being used in the home, is natural to a person even if he is unable to speak 
it on account of youth, infirmity or for some other reason, whereas the official lan- 
guage or languages are those recognized by statute for general use. Thus the 
immigrants to a new country bring with them their mother tongues and continue 
to use them in their homes, but these have no relation to the official languages in 
the country of their adoption. 

Canada is officially bilingual, the two languages being English and French. In 
the Census of 1941, 1,474,009 persons were reported as speaking both the official 
languages, 7,735,486 speaking English only of the two official languages, 2,181,746 
speaking French only of the two official languages and 115,414 as unable to speak 
either English or French. 

- Table 44 shows the extent to which the people of foreign origin have related 
themselves to the languages spoken by those of British and French origins in Canada. 
Comparable data for the English language alone is shown in the first and third 
columns of Table 45. The public school system is responsible for most of the 
progress. It is true that many of the adult immigrants, especially in urban parts, 
do acquire a working knowledge of one or other of the official languages, provided 
they are not too old to do so and they have an adequate economic or other incentive.” 

_ The percentages in this table apply to the total population of each origin. All 
children in Canada are required by law to attend school to at least 14 years of age 
and teaching in the schools is carried on in either English or French. Consequently, 
in an origin group with high fertility the percentage unable to speak either of the 
— pasic languages of the country may be expected to decline with a fair degree of © 
rapidity provided current immigration is not heavy. 

. Persons of Scandinavian origin speak either English or French in the largest 
proportions. Most of them speak English; comparatively few speak French. The 
Germans followed the Danes, Norwegians and Swedes, with only a slightly larger 
percentage unable to speak either of the basic languages. 
| Mother tongues spoken are dealt with in Table 46 which shows that 1,663,712 
persons did not have either English or French as a mother tongue. The largest 
number of persons speaking a foreign language as a mother tongue is in Ontario 
with 425,189, but the highest percentage is in Saskatchewan with 39 p.c. 


* Were the data tabulated by five-year age groups, one would find ample statistical support for this 
_ statement. 
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44.—Percentages Unable to Speak English or French, for the Principal Non-British 
and Non-French Racial Origins, 1931 and 1941 


P.C. Unable P.C. Unable 
to Speak to Spea 
Racial Origin English or French Racial Origin English or French 
1931 1941 1931 1941 

FMUSELIGN OCB ce oe pon eee 12-53 1-73 VAPANEHE Fahd es eee 29-77 12-40 
PGMs as Sa ea a aetna 3-46 040 Bill Jewishiaeachanc eee te eee 5-29 1-34 
Chinese ea. te ca eee 29-75 29°90 EAN GUNErl an Gleaner ee tee 8-13 2-90 
Czech and Slovak............ 18-05 A801 a te Oligh cite eaten tee eek ere 18-50 3-66 
AMIDNISH Ae Aaticl concen eee 20-32 4-98 FROUMBTIA ees) cn eee 14-39 2-41 
German, 20.0.6 ne Neen 5-56 QO cy) URassian tee ee eee ae 19-18 6-36 
un gariany sere esas 21-50 2-93 Scandinavian. ....sse.skece- 3-15 0-33 
Indian and Eskimo.......... 42-57 32-08 Ukrainiani: 7 oe eee 22-02 6-99 
Ltalian 2)... Sea e. 8-80 1-95 


1 Includes also Bukovinian, Galician and Ruthenian. 


45.—Population Speaking One, Both or Neither of the Official Languages of Canada, 
by Racial Origin, 1941 


Nore.—Children under 5 years of age have been classed as speaking the language of the home. 


Language Spoken 


! ay : ; Total 
Racial Origin English Neither : 
English | French and English _ |} Population 
French nor French 
Britishvisles Races! <. see eases eee 5,479, 862 18,357 216,385 1,300 5,715, 904 
Pon plieh. eases onc ete ee ee ee 2,854,790 Te O1t 105, 982 619 2,968, 402 
Trishhecds: wasetars ile ee ee ee ete 1,194, 746 6,411 66, 246 299 1, 267, 702 
Scottish 25h tieleves hres rere ee el eae 1,356, 363 4,906 42,346 . B59 1,403,974 
Oonein y Uased tls oe ae Ree A 73,963 29 | - 1,811 23 75, 826 
Other European Races.....).:.¢....... 6. 2,069, 029 2,158,898 1, 240, 571 58, 466 5,526, 964 
Mrengh (ase ater ee ie on ee 181,778 2,147,182 162) 7138 1,365 3, 483, 038 
AUSETIAN, Ol. alee Aer ae ee 36, 023 53 985 654 37, 715 
Belrian ec ses) bo koe kam eae er es 16, 833 1,861 10,870 147 29,711 
Gzech and Slovak. 0.2.0. Se 39, 625 42 1;146 - “2,099 42,912 
ha) (61) Wate e Ea rene Pea TS tate oe os 39,112 81 416 2,074 41,683 
Germnn oP er Ale he ee ee ee 451, 207 1,257 edie 4,506 464, 682 
PTD OTIaN Hts ot as Gane a a een ae 52,016 40 944 1,598 54, 598. 
LE Caanie ree iene: cere ra amr Pat he ero 82, 825 6, 364 21,240 2,196 112, 625: 
Dewishy ite, ano, Jee has pee aera 145, 215 225 22,519 2,282 170, 241 
Wethenand et sc oc. ccc ee eet ee 203,961 99 2,634 6, 169 212, 863: 
Polish: <2 rgiatae.f. drsek ees PR eceeeee 156, 208 411 4,734 6,132 167,485 
IROUMANIAD! Ot.) e845 ies oe 22,761 93 1, 239 596 24,689 
PUSS IST RENE oo cl eee eee bee 76,303 140 1,945 5,320 83, 708 
SCAnCINAVIAL TS koe o. cca ey ee 240, 482 295 3,011 815 244, 603. 
Wikrainian Mey eae, 4. ere ere i 280,210 |" 189 4,157 21,373 305, 929 
Other 6 CE GOED ROE Sh PRU Ces 44,470 566 4,306 1,140 50,482 © 
Aniotiy Races Sie. coc tikes ioe ome 57,154 891 4,504 11,515 74, 064 
CIDEBG * cic RS Avs soled beucd peek 25, 873 39 418 8,297 34, 627 
NORANCSD (2... Ge Lee marron be cake ae 20, 188 2 93 2,871 23,149 | 
QUBGTE Se. ate ind rr eae ee 11,098 850 3,993 347 16,288 | 
Indian and iEskimo so) are. Saes. on oe 80,326 1,746 3,176 40,273 125,521 | 
Other 2s is 3. a eee, ae eae 44,260 1,789 9,198 3,680 58,927 © 
Notistated 7.02 Seretika: eal erie 4,855 65 175 180 5,275 


LOGAIS. 5. Phi ar Ga Pare oe 7,735,486 | 2,181,746 | 1,474,009 115,414 | 11,506,655 


1 Includes also Bukovinian, Galician and Ruthenian. 
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Section 11.—School Attendance 


The following table summarizes school attendance of the total population of | 
Canada as recorded in the 1941 Census. Persons shown “at school” are those who | 


attended school anytime between Sept. 1, 1940, and the date of the Census, viz., 
June 2, 1941. Most of the population reporting school attendance are between 5 


and 15 years of age and it will be seen from the distribution of years of schooling that _ 


pupils with over 17 years of schooling constitute only 0-74 of the population. Again, 
most of the persons for whom less that 5 years of schooling were reported are children 
under 10 years of age: the total number of children under 10 years of age in the 
population as recorded in the Census of 1941 was 2,097,674 and the total number of 
persons of the population with less than 5 years of schooling was 3,245,582, thus 
there were approximately 1,147,900 persons of 10 years of age or over, or about 
10 p.c. of the population, who reported less than 5 years of schooling. 


47.—Years at School for the Total Population, 1941 


Total Population Years of Schooling! 
oe ee At 0-4 By 8-9 tpi 1k tobi 7+ 
at — — 0 - 13-16 1 
School School 
Canada?........ 9,331, 624/2,175,031/3, 245, 582/3, 009, 648) 2,546,997) 1, 008, 177/1, 093,799 454,155 85,291 
Ruralis eye ae 4,224, 696/1, 029, 5483/1, 783, 483/1, 592, 765)1, 083, 521 335,898} 305,226) 110,319 17, 105 
Urbanit cea 5, 106, 928)1, 145, 488/1, 462, 099]1, 416, 883/1, 463, 476 672,279} 788,573) 348,836 68, 186 
P.E. Island...... 75, 958 19, 089 27,425 25,074 23, 634 11,144 8,400 1,719 318 — 
RRs ee LS 56, 438 14, 269 21,344 20, 285 18,153 6,925 3, 009 679 138 | 
Urbants 19, 520 4, 820 6, 081 4,789 5, 481 4,219 2,391 1,040 180 | 
Nova Scotia..... 462,451) 115,511] 173,311) 142,193] 125,091 55, 731 57,516 17,351 oy logue 
Rural. eee 248, 326 62,096} 101,808 83, 822 66, 504 28, 002 22,108 5,314 826 | 
Urbane eee 214,125, 53,415} 71,503} 58,371] 58,587) 27,729] 35,408} 12,037 2,306 — 
365,492} 91,909) 166,526; 117,788] 91,629] 30,348] 38,360 9,375 1,631 


LT ge ae Ora 250,119} 63,859} 130,094} 86,158] 57,043] 17,790) 17,285 4,026 648 
Mirbany. 22.8 115,373) 28,050} 36,432) 31,630) 34,586} 12,558] 21,075 5,349 983 
Qaebec. ic. ened 2,681,726] 650, 156/1,087,990/1, 099,703] 552,811] 242,744] 219,608] 85,341] 24,320 
Ruralie focc9 972,313) 249,885} 488,380] 467,872) 152,533} 50,667| 37,701] 11,280 3,337 
Urea... 5... 1,709,413} 400,271} 599,610) 631,831] 400,278} 192,077] 181,907] 74,061/ 20,983 
Ontario. toc.:. 3,112,161} 675,494) 867,190} 930,278} 939,926] 374,219} 408,348] 210,827/ 37,317 
Ruralen ta). 2.5 1,186,831} 262,191] 399,774) 465,478) 330,183) 102,072) 93,227] 45,687 7,170 
Urbationt. 7.05: 1,925,330} 413,308) 467,416) 464,800} 609,743} 272,147] 315,121) 165,140/ 30,147 
Manitoba........ 592,106) 137,638} 215,496] 169,546] 167,486] 63,064] 82,188] 23, 249 3,772 
Riwrelos foie 325,857} 82,014] 146,254] 111,981} 86,869] 25,923] 27,621 6, 984 922 
Urbane. ae a: 266,249, 55,624; 69,242) 57,565} 80,617) 37,141] 54,567| 16,265 2, 850 
Saskatchewan...| 703,953} 192,039] 283,454) 217,179] 216,543 65,386) 77,937} 27,281 3, 743 
Rural. cise. 471,596) 129,250] 213,840) 164,315) 145,126] 35,030] 31,234 9, 229 784 
Wrban 3 cain): 232,357| 62,789} 69,614; 52,864] 71,417] 30,356] 46,703] 18,052 2,959 
Albertatsc,tause 634,018} 162,151) 233,445) 163,102] 206,937 66,799] 85,876] 32,637 4,423 
Rurales rack 387,334} 102,249) 168,427} 115,778) 129,547] 31,721] . 31/374] 10,505 986 
Urbans... 2a: 246,684) 59,902} 65,018} 47,324; 77,390] 35,078] 54,502] 22,132 3, 437 
British Columbia] 687,630} 130,231] 179,071] 143,195) 221, 688} 98,061} 117,773} 45,875 6,510 
Rural jase. 311,334) 63,133) 102,434] 75,765) 96,553) 37,307/ 41,122} 16,301 2,190 
Urban... aes. 376,296] 67,098) 76,637] 67,430} 125,085] 60,754/ 76,651/ 29,574 4,320 


1 The distribution does not include persons of unspecified years of schooling. 2 Includes Yukon 
and the Northwest Territories. 
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Section 12.—Blind and Deaf-Mutes 


Detailed statistics of the blind and of deaf-mutes are given for the 1941 Census 
in bulletin form. For previous censuses earlier editions of the Year Book should 
be referred to: 


7 7 Blind.—A general test which took the form of a block of large blackfaced 
letters on the Census schedule* was used to determine the blind. In the case of 
children under 10 years of age, or older persons who were illiterate, inability to dis- 
tinguish or count the fingers of one hand at a distance of twelve feet was alternatively 
‘adopted. Those who had lost the sight of one eye only were not regarded as blind. 
The blind in the nine provinces in 1941, not including 158 blind deaf-mutes, as 
shown in Table 48, numbered 9,962 or 8-7 per 10,000 of the population as compared 
_ with 3,266 or 6-1 in 10,000 at the beginning of the century. 


. Deaf-Mutes.—Deaf-mutism, unlike blindness, is preponderantly an infirmity 
originating at birth or an early age. The number of deaf-mutes in the nine pro- 


_-yinees of Canada increased from 5,368 in 1881 to 7,194 in 1941. 


i 4 * See census schedule Form 8, 1941 Census. 


< 
* 


i 48.—Blind, Deaf-Mutes and Blind Deaf-Mutes, by Provinces and 
ef Territories, 1941 


inte 


Blind! Deaf-Mutes! Blind Deaf-Mutes 


Seayince or Territory |——_—<___—___ |__—__——_ 1. 
2 Male | Female} Total || Male | Female] Total || Male | Female Total 


— 


Prince Edward Island.... 56 55 111 43 oy 64 3 3 6 
Mera SCOtIa..:...../..5...- 475 363 838 219 213 432 i] 8 13 
New Brunswick.......... 371 358 729 197 182 379 2 1 3 
ES srs .cehoeays 6 vd bien w e's 1,684 1,468 Seko2 1,480 1,366 2,846 35 28 63 
NTS acs Soe aivieee 1,787 1,344 oo led 1,006 962 1,968 29 18 47 
AEE, c/s 0 winie Seleia e's 364 198 562 232 187 419 oO; 4 6 
Saskatchewan............ 271 172 443 271 213 484 1 2 3 
ES ere 245 152 397 186 156 342 5 4 9 
British Columbia......... 384 215 599 134 126 260 5 3 8 
‘Totals, Nine Provinces.| 5,637 | 4,325 | 9,962 || 3,768 3,426 | 7,194 87 71 158 
aes 1 Ni Nil Nil Nil Nil 
Northwest Territories.... 10 i) 19 1 Nil 1 - e $ 
eaAMNadS......... 5% 5,648 4,334 9,982 3,769 3,427 7,196 87 V1 158 


1 Not including blind deaf-mutes. 


49.— Blind! by Number and Proportion per 10,090 Population, by Provinces, 1881-1941 


: Proportions 
Bnetnce, Numbers per 10,000 Population 

; 1881 | 1891 | 1901 } 1911 | 1921 } 1931 | 1941 || 1881) 1891 | 1901] 1911 1921} 1931 | 1941 
PE. Island...... 68 82 67 58 75 82 111] 6-2) 7-5| 6-5| 6-2] 8-5) 9-3] 11-7 
Nova Scotia..... 359 406 485 332 576 749 838 8-1] 9-0] 10-5} 6-7} 11-0} 14-6) 14-5 
New Brunswick. . 212 252 283 232 257 374 729|| 6-6] 7-8] 8-5) 6-6] 6-6] 9-2} 15-9 
Quebec . Sees 1,102} 1,219] 1,035} 1,117) 1,253) 2,295 3,152) 8-1] 8-2) 6-3] 5-6) 5-3 8-0} 9-5 
Ontario Me ease «3 1,102] 1,227] 1,063] 1,077] 1,570] 2,309 3,131] 5-7] 5-8} 4-9) 4-3) 5-3 6-7} 8-3 
Manitoba........ 31 36 104 123 179 461 562, 5-O| 2-4] 4-1] 2-7] 2-9] 6-6] 7-7 
Saskatchewan.... - - 54 78 156 386 443 = 5-9] 1-6] 2-1] 4-2} 4-9 
Alberta Bae eee - - 60 71 101 237 397 = - R591 6 H-O) led cda2i eS oe0 
_ British Columbia 128 128 115 138 221 450 599|| 25-9] 13-0] 6-4] 3-5) 4-2) 6-5) 7:3 
PUOEAIS 55.5... 3,002| 3,350| 3,266] 3,226| 4,388! 7,343 9,962 7-0] 7-1) 6-1l 4-51 5-0 7-1' 8-7 


é 1 Not including blind deaf-mutes. 
83832—10}4 
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50.—Deaf-Mutes! by Number and Proportion per 10,000 Population, by Provinces, — 
1881-1941 


Proportions 
Numbers per 10,000 Population 

Province - a 
1881 | 1891 ] 1901 | 1911 | 1921 } 1931 | 1941 |) 1881] 1891] 1901 ] 1911] 1921] 1931) 1941 
PeEe isan see IPB: 87 98 46 40 45 64], 11-2} 8-0) 9-5] 5-0} 4-5) 5-1) 6-7 
Nova Scotia..... 581 495 627 472 437 456 432!) 13-2} 11-0] 13-6} 9-6) 8-3) 8-9] 7-5 
New Brunswick. . 401 354 443 273 297 345 379|| 12-5] 11-0} 13-4] 7-8) 7-6) 8-5] 8-3 
Quechee haan 2,225] 2,108} 2,488] 1,635} 1,891] 2,778) 2,846) 16-4) 14-2] 15-1} 8-2) 8-0); 9-7] 8-5 
Ontario wget weawe i 963} 1,603] 2,002) 1,410) 1,842} 1,807] 1,968) 10-2) 7-6} 9-2! 5-6) 6-3). 5-3} 5-2 
Manitoba : 590... 49 102 291 296 272 467 419) 7-9} 6-7} 11-4] 6-5] 4-5) 6-7] 5-7 
Saskatchewan. = = 73 180 256 361 484 - - 8-0} 3-7] 3-4) 3-9] 5-4 
AT erta es. ce. = - 45 147 163 290 342 - - 6-2} 3-9} 2-8] 4-0] 4-3 
British Columbia Dell 44 92 108 132 218 260° 8.517 4-58 Sed} 2-815 Debhs Bs Le aed 
Totals....... 5,368| 4,793! 6,159 4,567) 5,331| 6,7671 7,194] 12-6! 10-1| 11-6, 6-4 6-11 6-5) 6-3 


1 Not including blind deaf-mutes. 


Section 13.—Occupations of the Canadian People 

Final statistics under this heading were not yet available from the 1941 Census 
when this Chapter went to press—see Appendix ITI. 

Section 14.—Dwellings and Family Households 

Final figures under this heading were not yet available from the 1941 Census 
at the time of going to press. 
Section 15.—Quinquennial Census of the Prairie Provinces 

The reader is referred to pp. 146-152 of the 1937 edition of the Year Book and 


to pp. 110-112 of the 1939 Year Book for results of the latest quinquennial census or | 


to Volumes I and II of the 1936 Census. 


Section 16.—Annual Estimates of Population 


While the populations in different countries are actually counted at decennial 
or quinquennial censuses, annual estimates of populations are required by modern 
States for many purposes, such as the calculation of birth, death and marriage rates, 
and of per capita figures of production, trade, finance, consumption, ete. In different 
countries various methods of obtaining annual figures of post-censa]l populations 
are adopted. For example, it is possible, with good vital statistics and records 


of arrivals and departures, to obtain the actual population at any particular date. 


with approximate accuracy by the simple method of adding births and arrivals and 
subtracting deaths and departures during the period elapsed since the census. 
This method is impracticable for Canada, with 4,000 miles of common boundary 
line with the United States, crossed in both directions every day by many thousands 
of people. In almost all civilized countries, the actual methods of making the 
estimates vary. Thus, the method of arithmetical progression is widely used in 
estimating the populations in the older countries of the world; this method involves 
the annual addition to the population of the country and of particular areas within 
it of one-fifth or one-tenth of the numerical increase in the latest quinquennial or 
decennial intercensal period. In the case of Canada annual figures of population 
were purely estimates, made on the basis of past increases, prior to the Census 
of 1931. They have now been worked out on a basis that takes into consideration 
collateral data back to 1867, and the resulting figures are believed to state the 
populations at intercensal periods more accurately than any published prior to 1931. 

The method upon which calculations are now based is described at pp. 108-109 
of the 19382 Year Book. 
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51.—Estimates of the Population of Canada, by Provinces, Intercensal Years, 
1922-43 


Nore.—At every census the previous post-censal data are adjusted to the newly recorded population 
figures. Figures for 1867-99 will be found at p. 141 of the 1936 Year Book, and those for 1900-21 at p. 103 
‘of the 1940 edition. 


nnn nnn Tra 


; 7 N.W. 
’ Year Canada fa N.S. | N.B.| Que. Ont. | Man. | Sask.| Alta. | B.C. | Yukon!Terri- 
; tories 
% 000 000 7000 | ’000 000 000 7000 | 7000 | 000 | ’000 | 7000 | ’000 
SIA: . 5 oat wo 8,919 89 522 389 2,409 2,980 616 769 592 541 4 8 
Se 9,010 87 518 389 2,446 3,013 619 778 593 555 4 8 
MEET... te Sev 9,148 86 516 391 2,4¥5 3,059 625 791 597 571 4 8 
eee 9,294 86 515 393 2,549 35191 632 806 602 588 4 8 
SSS 9,451 87 515 396 2,603 3,164 639 821 608 600 4] 8 
OL See 9, 637 87 515 398 2,657 3,219 651 841 633 623 4 8) 
oS Raa 9,835 88 515 401 2,715 3,278 604 862 658 641 4 g 
ee *..| 10,029 88 515 404 2,772 3,384 677 883 684 659 4 0) 
| See 10,208 88 514 408 2,825 3,386 689 $03 708 676 4 9 
og ee 10,376 88 513 | 408 2,874 3,432 700 922 732 694 4 9 
MS, ces eee 10,510 89 519 414 2,925 3,473 705 924 740 707 4 10 
See 10, 633 90 525 419 2,972 3,512 708 926 750 717 4 10 
Tee 10, 741 91 531 423 3,016 3, 544 709 928 758 727 4 10 
ere 10, 845 92 536 428 8,057 3,579 710 930 765 736 5 11 
eee 10,950 93 543 433 3,099 3,606 711 931 773 745 5 11 
| Se oe 11, 045 93 | 549 | 437] 3,141 | 3,687 | 715 | 922 | 776) 759 5 11 
eee dd 52 94 555 442 3, 183 3,672 720 914 781 775 5 11 
ee 11,267 94 561 447 3,230 3,708 726 906 786 792 5 12 
ee 11,381 95 569 452 3,278 3, 747 728 900 790 805 5 12 
| ae 11,507 95 578 457 3,332 3,788 730 896 796 818 5 12 
| ES See 11, 654 90 591 464 3,390 3, 884 724 848 776 870 5 12 
1943} eR ae 11,814 91 607 463 3,457 3,917 726 842 792 900 5 12 


1 These estimates are subject to adjustment as later data are made available. 


Section 17.—Area and Population of the British Empire 


_ Nors.—The figures in this table are from the 
official estimates for the latest year available excep 


62.—Area and Population of the British Empire, by Continents and Countries 


‘‘ League of Nations Year Book, 1941-42”. They are 
t where otherwise indicated. 


Continent Latest Continent Latest 
See and Year Area Official and Year Area Official 
Country Estimate Country Estimate 
i sq. miles No. sq. miles No. 
Summary Details by 
by Continents Couutries—cont. 
a Newfoundland (in- 

MEME: ces. se ees - 121,276 | 51,184,000 cluding Labrador)| 1940 | 162,934 305, 000 
> 5 ane — {2,015,544 |421, 083,497 Wabradores cs. 1939 | 120,077 5,000 
Se — {3,807,938 | 63,179,025 ————— — 
North and Central India— 

America and West Provinces’........... 1941 | 865,250 |295,809, 0008 
3 eee eee oss — |8,879,323 | 14,254,655 || States and Agencies..| 1941 715,829 | 93,189, 0008 
South America....... = 95,367 350, 000 
UEUEIEE oa as. a a's « «3 — 13,283,943 | 10,240,000| Totals, India®...... 1,581,079 | 388,998,000 
, oy a ee) ee 
_ Totals, 
British Empire!.| — | 13,203,391 |560,891,177 Channel Islands and 
7 ____—__|____—__—_| Islé of Man,,......«. 1939 309 | . 145,000 
a9 Cribralter titty avec 1938 1-9 ~ 20,000 
- | Details Ma ltians. tia tase acai UF 1939 116 270,000 
: by Countries Cryprusted thei ahaa ae 1941 3,591 386, 000 
A Gam Dis wows on face 1938 4,054 205, 000 
United Kingdom..... 1940 94,208 | 47,786,000 ||Sierra Leone......... 1936 30,116 1,920, 000 
: Self-governing Gold Coast s.ca5 v.66 1940 78,764 | 3,572,000 
_ Dominions— INIGONIA 8% 5 ote tee atolls 1939 | 338,610 | 19,773,000 
7 Panna ey Lt eek. 1941 |3,695, 1892) 11,506,655 4Ascension..........-. 1940 34 1697 
Maisiraliaty.i.....: 1941 |2,974,514 | 7,137,000 }St. Helena........... 1940 47 83,9957 
New Zealand... 1942 103,475 1,639,000 |Southern Rhodesia... 1941 150,193 1,456, 000 
Union of South Northern Rhodesia...| 1940 | 290,347 | 1,382,000 
Per EAU He oi, 1941 472,586 | 10,522,000 ||Bechuanaland 
‘lta 2 og Saal ee an 1942 26,641 | 2,963,000 || Protectorate........ 1939 | -274,903 275,000 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 142. 
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53.—Area and Population of the British Empire, by Continents and Countries 


} 
| 


—concluded 
Continent Latest Continent Latest 
and Year Area Official and Year Area Official 
Country Estimate Country Estimate 
sq. miles No. sq. miles No. 
Details by Details by 
Countries—cont. Countries—concl. 
Basutoland endanns tex 1939 11,583 590,000 Dominica!2,........ 1939 309 52,000 
Swazilande se eee 1939 6,564 160, 000 (Grenada .cen seen 1939 116 90,000 
Zanzibar Protectorate] 1939 1,004 250000) WJanraica-s eu... ase 1941 4,440 1, 223 ,000 
LEGIIN eS A AER ER ee 1940 | 225,096 3,535,000 Cayman Islands...} 1939 232 7,000 
Uganda Protectorate.| 1940 94,2085) 3,830,000 Turks and Caicos 
Nyasaland Islandsmereace cee 1939 154 5,000 
Rrotectorate..s- ae. 1940 47,876°|*" 1,686,000 Leeward Islands....| 1939 , 93898 93 , 000 
Somaliland Sth Wuciayeewe om ee 1939 232 70,000 
Protectorate.......: 1939 67,954 350, 000 St. Vincents seen 1939 154 60, 000 
BVP IETS eo eee 2 eee 1940 720 430, S61¢l| VLrinidadtseves .. oc: 1940 1,864 S 485.000 
Dependencies of Nobsvor vies ae 1940 116 ; 
Mauritius 4.2: ces 1935 89 10,7537 | SH 
Seychelles............ 1940 154 32,000 || Totals, West Indies. . 12,571 | 2,352,000 
Aden!? (including | 
Peri) eer hikes 1939 77 } 65.000 British Honduras..:.| 1939 8,610 59, 000 
DOCOUA Ws: cl eee 1939 1,390 ; British Guiana...... 1940 89,575 347,000 
British Malayas’— Falkland Islands. ...} 1939 5,792 “3,000 
Straits Settlements..} 1941 1,544 1, 436, 000 
Federated Malay Totals, British ; 
States temwae® 1941 27,799 | 2,212,000 Possessions!...... 11,348,597 | 545,021,177 
Unfederated Malay | 
States— Mandated 
JOhOrOwe enone 1940 7,330 737,5907| Territories— 
Kelantan, .-./....-. 1940 5,720 390,3327 Palestine and Trans- 
Trengganu......... 1941 5,050 211,0417 jordanias— 
Keds ae ite Macs.conte 1940 3,660 O15; (584in | Palestines.... .e 1941 10,039 1,568, 000 
iPerlise pe hane «ae 1940 310 57,7767 Transjordania....| 1929 34, 749 300,000 
ll Lribish: Dogoland... |) 1940 13,127 391,000 
Totals, British Cameroons..| 1939 33,977 869, 000 
British Malaya.... 51,413 | 5,560,497 || Territory of South 
West Africa....... 1939 | 322,398 330, 000 
Tanganyika 
MROLTIGOTY. 5 oo oe 1939 | 374,131 | 5,284,000 
Brunerertee: ceseock 1939 2,317 39,000 || Territory of New 
BULAN {Ree ice 1941 | 233,591 | 16,824,000% Guinea............ 1939 91,120 670,000 
Ceylon eon abies 1941 2074831180001 000s) uN auUrus doce 0.2 olen 1939 8 3,000 
State of North Territory of Western 
IBORNCO WM ae nae 1938 29,344 302,000 SamOager de. eek ee 1942 1,120 63 , 000 
Darawalers ana vidas 1939 42,085 600, 000 | 
HongeKone= ascds 1942 386 980,000 || Totals, Mandated ; 
Territory of Papua...| 1939 90,347 300, 000 Territories...>.... 880,664 | 9,478,000 
sy Weare teat toe 1939 W330 215,000 | 
Gilbert and Ellice 
slandglice pays ser. 1937 193 35,000 || Territories under 
British Solomon Is- Condominium— 
lands Protectorate..| 1939 10,811 95,000 || Anglo-Egyptian 
Tonga Islands Sudastickt cn veeek \.] 1988 | 969,497 | 6,342,000 
Protectorate.......| 1939 386 33,000 || New Hebrides..... 1939 4,633 50,000 | 
Berm daivias aa sec: 1939 19 32,000 |] ————_ |] 
West Indies— Totals, Territories 
Bahsmasaacs se. 1939 4,402 69, 000 under Condom- 
Barbados ise see 1¢40 154 198, 000 inium!,........... 974,130 | 6,392,060 


1 The totals, especially for population, are approximations only since most of the figures are estimates. 
2 Inclusive of 228,307 sq. miles of fresh water. 3 Census figure. 4 Figures do not include the 
aboriginal population, estimated at 60,000. 5 Not including Burma, no longer a part of India since 
Apr. 1, 1937 (Burma Act 1935). 6 Not including military forces. 7 Figures from ‘‘Statesman’s 
Year Book, 1943”’. 8 Inclusive of 13,616 sq. miles of water within the territorial limits of the Uganda 
Protectorate. ® Inclusive of 10,353 sq. miles of water within the territorial limits of the Nyasaland 
Protectorate. 10 Not including the Aden Protectorate (about 116,000 sq. miles). 11 )ncluding 
Ocean and Christmas Islands. 12 By an Order of Council of Dec. 20, 1959, Dominica, which formed 
part of the Leeward Islands, is comprised in the Windward Islands as from Jan. 1, 1940. 


Section 18.—Area and Population of the World 


Statistics showing the areas and the populations of the various continents, 
and details of each country, as in 1931, are given in a table at pp. 168-169 of the 
1934-35 Year Book. 


CHAPTER V.—VITAL STATISTICS* 


| CONSPECTUS 


‘7 PaGE PaGs 
METION 1. BIRTHS... 2 0c ct ee we wes 143 Subsection 1. General Mortality....... 159 
 Smecrion 2. MarrIAGyuS AND DIVORCES... 154 Subsection 2. Infant Mortality........ 165 
Subsection 1. Marriages.............. 154 Subsection 3. Maternal Mortality..... 169 
_ Subsection 2. Dissolutions of Marriage Suction 4. Natura INCREASE......... EGE 
MEIDTY OF COS) gis's ole wo /s,0,.6 wus lu ee 06 Bole, 5 nes 158 Srmcrion 5. Virau STATISTICS OF YUKON 
MEEETION OF. DWATHS, 2 oc eke ee oes 159 AND THE NorRTHWEST TERRITORIBS..... 174 


__ A short historical outline of the early collection of vital statistics in Canada is 
given at pp. 104-105 of the 1940 edition of the Year Book. Co-operation of the 
‘provinces in the collection of comparable statistics was finally effected as a con- 

sequence of the establishment of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, under the 
Statistics Act of 1918. From 1921 to 1925 vital statistics were compiled by the 
_ Bureau on a comparable basis for all provinces with the exception of Quebec. 
Quebec has been included in the registration area only as from Jan. 1, 1926, from 


‘which date statistics have been on a comparable basis in all provinces. 


The main tables of Sections 1—4 that follow cover statistics for all the provinces. 


Section 5 deals with those of Yukon and the Northwest Territories and reasons for 
this separation are given at that place. 


_ An important factor should be borne in mind by the student who uses either 
the tables that follow or the detailed reports issued by the Bureau of Statistics for 
comparative purposes. The differences in the age and sex distribution of the popu- 
lation in different provinces make comparisons of crude birth rates and crude death 
rates not strictly accurate. All rates in this Chapter have been calculated on the 
basis of the estimates of population given at p. 141. 

i 

Section 1.—Births 


_ The recent history of birth rates in most countries has been one of decline with 
varying rapidity, although consequent reductions in the rates of natural increase 
have been partly offset by synchronous declines in the death rates. Since 1939, 
however, available statistics would seem to indicate that the rapid and consistent 
decline in birth rates generally has been arrested. 


) 


The crude birth rate for England and Wales, for example, was 25-1 in 1910, 


and, though it rose to 25-5 in 1920, it fell quite rapidly by almost continuous stages 


to 14:4 in 1933. The lowest figure so far recorded was 14-2 in 1941. Similarly, 
‘in France the crude birth rate moved from 19-6 in 1910 to 21-4 in 1920, 18-0 in 


1930 and 13-0 in 1941. In Germany the crude birth rate was 29-8 in 1910, 25-9 


in 1920, 17-6 in 1930 and 14-9 in 1942. 


* The material in this chapter has been revised by J. T. Marshall, Chief of the Vital Statistics Branch, 


~ Dominion Bureau of Statistics. A list.of the publications of this Branch will be found in Chapter XXX, 


Sect. 1, under ‘‘Population’’. 
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In the Allied countries since the outbreak of war and in enemy countries fol- 
lowing the rise of Nazi domination the birth rates have risen quite sharply. In 
Germany the birth rate had risen to 20-0 by 1940, while in Austria the birth rate, 
which had dropped to 12-8 in 1937, had risen to 21-8 by 1940. Similarly in England 
and Wales the birth rate has risen under the impetus of war from 14-6 in 1940 
to 15-8 in 1942. 7 


In Canada, when the registration area was established in 1921, the crude 
birth rate was 29-4; by 1931 the rate had declined to 23-2 and by 1937 to 19-8. 
In 1941 and 1942 the rate stood at the comparatively high figures of 22-2 and 23-4, 
respectively. The recovery during the past few years has been fairly general in 
all provinces, with variations ranging from the low rates in British Columbia of 
18-4 in 1941 and 19-3 in 1942 to the high rates of 26-8 in New Brunswick and 
Quebec in 1941 and of 28-0 in Quebec in 1942. 


The relative positions occupied by Canada and its individual provinces among 
various countries of the world with respect to crude birth rate (the annual number 
of births per 1,000 of population). are given in Table 1. | 


1.—Crude Birth Rates of Various Countries of the World and of Provinces of Canada 
in Recent Years 
(Sources: League of Nations Statistical Year Book, 1941-42, and Population Index, July, 1943) 


Crude Crude 
Country or Province Year | Birth Country or Province Year | Birth 
Rate Rate 
Costa nmtieaateea ig eiae eee 1941 42-91 || Camada—concluded 
et a Le ca ac orange 1940 41-61 COBURG tcicc nabs yea or ae 1942 20-1 
Straits Settlements........7...... 1940 41-31 1941 19-1 
DALY AUOL Cnt 2 fy hai dos A 1941 40-01 BritishsColim biases ae 1942 19-3 
Palestine ds witee: 24, eae ee orp 1941 38-6 1941 18-4 
COVIOn us, ane pie No Net a nee 1942 SO- fh ye Lithuania atic 22: nies eae oc ee 1940 23-11 
Pana ie Sy, Pes as eee hi 1937 36-0 Northern direland= 49... sala mee 1942 22-8 
IBITbiSh) Indiaterce creer ene 1939 33-6 Eire ee ee aoe Roe ap ees b 1942 22-3 
Oem RA EAT ae Re ORS ee ok aie. 1941 32h 0le le BOlgarin Sia ace er eels Pree amie 1942 21-91 
UBS h nish Corsten abe mee on Ne Adige Sh hci Om Suet g 2 1941 29-3 New Zealand sj") 8.) one 1942 21-81 
PUPANE CS LF) ee. oe eee 2 eee 1940 23Gb) eMns erin: - they ere ere aes 1940 21-8 
ROUMI ATLA ee tee eee 1941 Zoc() Netherlands ene a.) oe ae ee 1942 21-01 
Union of South Africa (Whites) 1941 25-21 || United States (reg. area)......... 1942 21-0 
Newfoundland and Labrador...... 1938 24-8 1 BEY sat timed ve ire ceraae, Came RE 1941 20-71 
Polandets certs, hae ae ee 1938 24-5 Denmarktent ee sae we ee 1942 20-51 
Pinte hd fore oie ha oa tee Ca 1941 24-2 Feclantiz a pct iee Boren sumer ee ..| 1940 20-5 
Greece ei te ee eae bh Gee hen: 1939 23-5 LEAN Yeo Sete thy Bee ae 1942 20-21 
UPUZURST orotic atid, Sune ay 1940 19-9 
SORTIANEAL Cone oe, SY pie renee 1942 23-4 FRO ARV ES ALN ok 0 ie lea 1942 19-81 
1941 22-2 DELI echo oir eet oh a eee 1941 19-51 
Quebag: haesse jay. toi edonescay 1942 26°) SW MESEGNIR Sollee! tia dalatatie tLe 1941 19-2 
1941 26-8 AUS UPELIE circa Mae tet cae 1941 18-9 
New Brunswick. i0.2..s) 4,0... 1942 27-3 Heotlandsn ies, com aah. ween 1942 18-91 
1941 26-8 SWAtZer andi ee cea eee 1942 18-51 
Neva Seouai i... eid: Fe 1942 25-9 PIWGHERU S742 peer hs isan eee 1942 17-71 
1941 24-1); Czechoslovakia...) ole | p88 16-8! 
Prince Edward Island........... 1942 23-7 Norway Git. 7 ses een 1940 16-3! 
1941 21-6 Britishtisles ste ees 1942 16-21 
A Loerie: Fire ee tice OS ke aoe 1942 23-6 || England and Wales............... 42 15-81 
1941 21-7 Germany (territory of 1937)...... 1942 14-91 
Manitoba iq wiunyqetu onl Oia ae 1942 21-6 || France (excl. Alsace-Loraine)..,.. 1941 13-0 
1941 20-3 Belgium. ea, ve. ce ee 1942 12-91 
Saskatchewan icc... ss case evades 1942 21-4 
1941 20-6 
1 Provisional or approximate figure. 2 Within the boundaries of the Treaty of Trianon. 


The birth statistics indicate that there is a tendency towards greater hospital- 
ization and medical attendance at births and that the numbers of births in the 
urban areas of Canada (cities and towns of 1,000 population or over) are increasing 
more rapidly than births in the rural parts. Live births in cities, towns and villages 
of 10,000 population or over are given in Table 2. 
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2.—Live Births in Urban Centres of 10,000 Population or Over, 1939-42, by Place of 
Residence, with Five- Year Averages, 1926-40, by Place of Occurrence 


. 


Census Aver- | Aver- | Aver- 
i Province and Populations ages, ages, ages, 1939 1940 1941 1942 
Urban Centre ——_—___—_—————_] 1926-30 1931-35 1936-40 
1931 1941 
e Ee | ee eee ee eae 
5 
 P.E. Island— 
i Charlottetown...... 12,361 14,821 287 361 440 296 325 328 400 
Nova Scotia— 
fae Dartmouth......... 9,100 10,847 168 144 122 182 231 309 414 
Mee Glace Bay.......... 20,706 25,147 672 703 892 739 Tfsp 742 VEY 
MTU AX 430 ccs ocak 59,275 70,488 |} 1,457 | 1,680 | 1,772 || 1,265] 1,508 | 1,806 2,102 
Memepydney...........,. 23, 089 28,305 511 587 640 516 739 818 947 
i BREPO! Sir. isce de Wee 7,901 10,272 190 187 226 169 191 291 304 
4 
° _ New Brunswick— 
Fredericton......... 8,830 10,062 200 192 241 161 165 178 239 
se Moncton............ 20,689 22,763 518 494 550 416 470 525 640 
me paint John.......... 47,514 51,741 || 1,144] 1,208 | 1,294 971} 1,004} 1,254 1,354 
b | 
uebec— 
Cap-de-la-Madeleine 8, 748 11,961 405 295 281 311 307 851 387 
mChicoutimi......... 11,877 16,040 553 508 551 518 604 676 849 
~ Drummondville. . 6, 609 10,555 301 340 253 265 314 332 355 
Mumoranby..’.......3..1 10, 587 14,197 298 354 335 342 430 458 452 
_ MEER Nisin. cc. «tae are 29,433 32,947 || 1,001 875 842 833 901 1,054 1,120 
Meolictte............. 10,765 12,749 347 329 298 297 324 850 432 
@eJonquiére........... 4,448 13, 769 541 439 477 526 504 646 851 
MME TING sx neces 18, 630U 20,051 442 398 394 311 394 437 516 
EE ee ep. 11,724 11,991 307 261 231 199 219 272 323 
t MEONtreal. . 5.42. .e es 818, 577 | 903,007 |. 20,205 | 19,002 | 17,993 || 16,555 | 18,194 | 18,839 | 20, 854 
) Uutremont......... 28, 641 30, 751 124 95 52 210 250 279 327 
muCUCDEC.......:..... ‘130,594 | 150,757 || 4,379 | 4,187] 3,976 || 3,825 | 4,001 | 3,983 4,173 
West. Hyacinthe...... 13,448 17,798 333 852 409 361 445 382 449 
ACE, | ir 11,256 13, 646 324 295 311 283 346 366 367 
Meet. J6rOme..,...:.. 8,967 11,329 340 273 257 261 282 333 446 
Shawinigan Falls 15,345 20,325 658 570 528 534 574 690 830 
memeiherbrooke......... 28, 993 35,965 786 753 872 708 825 963 1,131 
Sh?) 1u,320 12,251 297 265 240 238 274 358 423 
- Thetford Mines..... 10,701 |. 12,716 465 351 342- 327 396 436 413 
Mihree Rivers....... 35,450 42,007 || 1,829 | 1,187 | 1,144]) 1,165] 1,170) 1,280 1,271 
Bevalleyfield......... Dt 44) 17,052 By 358 350 325 367 569 706 
Meverdun.. 2... 5... 60,745 67,349 | 1,057 | 1,021 827 || 1,183 |} 1,260 | 1,306 1,480 
) Westmount......... 24,235 26,047 110 313 260 121 152 179 203 
ntario— 
Mpelleville.........+: 13,790 15,710 370 376 478 252 270 342 392 
BEEAOLLOTC 55. siete, on ane 30,107 31,948 682 627 626 509 577 685 764 
mirockville.........- 9,736 11,342 224 248 303 158 228 208 277 
Pepatham......2.... 14, 569 17,369 485 484 735 335 364 414 427 
ornwall...... >> 11,126 14,117 468 482 606 436 440 452 478 
miorest Hill......... 5,207 1, 758 1 15 7 114 148 161 91 
) Fort William........ 26,277 30,585 635 | 558 520 440 509 565 647 
eee 14, 006 15,346 201 296 303 220 256 283 315 
BEET sis cic oo es 21,075 23,278 395 351 294 376 415 435 484 
‘Weetamilton........... 155,547 | 166,337 || 3,041 | 2,958 | 2,928 || 2,452 | 2,662) 2,900 3,479 
Weeingston........... 23,439 30,126 595 657 763 504 545 699 829 
mikitchener.......... 30, 793 35, 657 754 752 788° 560 608 678 750 
MeGONdON...........-- 71,148 78.264 | A S8t| el otOr|= 2eoSoil Ly2287lo 1865 1 1,008 1, 604 
Niagara Falls...... 19,046 20,589 466 421 422 312 358 479 569 
BPE SAV. 6. eas) 15,528 15,599 417 390 407 335 317 336 348 
(Lp eee ee a 23,43 26,813 645 525 545 452 504 526 605 
MMOLLAWA.. se nee ee 126,872 | 154,951 || 2,965} 2,962 | 3,178) 2,389} 2,908 | 3,081 3, 260 
» Owen Sound........ 12,839 14,002 3 3 348 253 268 316 322 
Seroembroke.......... 9,368 11,159 299 290 296 205 190 286 308 
Peterborough....... 22,3827 25,350 579 577 675 497 519 559 724 
ser, Arthur........ 19,818 24,426 542 511 606 381 410 528 589 
‘ St. Catharines ie 24,753 30,275 596 589 648 521 519 620 734 
™ Pot. Thomas........ 15,430 17132 326 296 398 258 335 341 397 
Me MMDATNIO:.. cc, oes 18,191 18,734 431 413 | - 464 343 366 380 396 
Sault Ste. Marie.... 23 , 082 25,794 613 574 595 501 547 660 745 
SMEPGLOUC sc. soe ss ss 17,742 17,038 384 340 393 221 273 281 278 
hy ee 18,518 32, 203 498 797 L317 1,118 1,325 Mace 1,365 
Lelaers th ae 14,200 28,790 491 563 855 || 870 ' 1,028 987 966 


1 Not available. 
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2.—Live Births in Urban Centres of 10,000 Population or Over, 1939-42, by Place of 


Residence, with Five- Year Averages, 1926-40, by Place of Occurrence—concluded 


4 


Census 
: : Aver- | Aver- | Aver- 
eee Populations ages, ages, ages, 1939 1940 1941 1942 

Ontario—conc. 

MLOTONGOt teers ae ae 631,207 667,457 || 12,210 | 11,486 | 10,441 8,404 8,809 | 9,463 11, 923 

Weollan dieses. ccte view 10, 709 12, 500 288 286 356 206 231 269 392 

Windsor. meters nie 98,179 105,311 2,791 2,038 lac 1,781 2,009 2,189 2,445 

Woodstock......... 11,395 12,461 246 237 283 178 213 225 305 
Manitoba— 

IBTandonwer cs cacti as 17, 082 17,383 392 303 278 210 245 269 336 

St. Boniface........ 16,305 18,157 843 1,064 1,290 287 316 374 393 

WVANTIP OM). cele oot 218,785 | 221,960 | 4,527] 3,944 3,785 || 2,806 | 38,245] 3,602 3,999 
Saskatchewan— 

Moose Jaw......... 21,299 20,753 623 464 496 291 355 385 466 

Prince Albert....... 9,905 12,508 334 398 508 235 279 301 335 

FOr... Seer 53, 209 58, 245 1,368 1,270 ool 955 1,048 1,100 1,153 

Saskatoon... ...o.e5 43,291 43,027 1,058 955 928 539 655 754 801 
Alberta— 

Calgary. c) decor 83,761 88, 904 1,806 1,695 1,720 1,240 1,450 1,762 1, 967 

Hdmontons, fee 79,197 OS S17 hee 22h ee 24Onervol 1.631 1,761 1,890 2,114 

Lethbridge......... 13,489 14, 612 436 531 638 248 263 259 377 

Medicine Hat....... 10,300 10,571 385 359 355 127 169 223 248 
British Columbia— 

New Westminster... 17,524 21,967 §25 558 , 189 397 416 480 438 

Vancouver.......... 246, 593 275,353 OHULOME LOraOg 4,039 || 3,520] 4,133 4,448 5,214 

WictOriaw. suc tee: 39, 082 44,068 717 697 854 447 569 780 1,042 


Sex of Live Births.—Every province shows an excess of male births for the years 
or averages shown in Table 3. Out of every 1,000 children born alive in Canada 
in 1941 there were 514 males and 486 females, and in 1942 there were 516 males 
and 484 females. In other words, the number of males born to every 1,000 females 
during the period 1926-42 has ranged from 1,047 in 1935 to 1,067 in 1942. 


3.—Live Births by Sex, and Ratio of Males to Females, by Provinces, 1941 and 1942, 
with Five-Year Averages, 1921-40 


Nots.—Comparable figures for the single years 1921-40 will be found in previous Year Books com- 
mencing with the 1927-28 edition. 


Rate Males Females 
per j———__|—_|_ Males 
Province and Year Total 1,000 PC; P.C. | to 1,000 
Popu- |} Number of Number of Females 
lation Total Total 
Prince Edward Island.. Av. 1921-25 1,965 22-6 993 50:5 973 49-5 1,021 
Av. 1926-30 1,735 19-7 898 51-8 836 48-2 1,074 
Av. 1931-35 1,961 21-8 trOn2 51-6 949 48-4 1,067 
Av. 1936-40 2,054 21-9 1,073 52-2 981 47-8 1,094 
1941 2,049 21-6 1,078 52-6 971 47-4 1,110 
1942 2,137 23-7 1,074 50-3 1,063 49-7 1,010 
NovatScotials. .).che.. Av. 1921-25 | 12,119 23-4 6,275 51-8 5,844 48 «2 1,074 
Av. 1926-30 | 11,016 21-4 5,653 51-3 5,363 48-7 1,054 
Av. 1931-35 | 11,486 21-9 5,906 51-4 5,580 48-6 1,058 
Av. 1936-40 | 12,060 21-7 6,188. 51-3 5,873 48-7 1,054 
1941 | 13,903 24-1 7,074 | 50-9 6-829 49-1 1,036 
1942 | 15,306 25-9 7,880 51-5 7,426 48-5 1,061 
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3.—Live Births by Sex, and Ratio of Males to Females, by Provinces, 1941 and 1942, 
with Five-Year Averages, 1921-49-—concluded 


Rate Males Females 


per = |__| —_——_| Males 
Province and Year Total 1,000 igMey P.C. | to 1,000 
Popu- |} Number of Number of Females 
lation Total Total 


New Brunswick........ Av. 1921-25 11,080 
Av. 1926-30 iS ays 25:8 5,292 51-2 5,035 48-8 1,051 

Av. 1931-35 10,440 24- 

Av. 1936-40 11,105 25- 

1941 12,272 26: 

1942 12, 663 27: 


9 

1 

3 
Mmiebec!................ Av. 1926-30 | 82,771 30-5 42,644 51- 
: 6 

6 

8 

0 


28-4 5, 708 51-5 5,372 48-5 1,063 


Av. 1931-35 | 78,888 26° 
Av. 1936-40 | 78,509 24: 
1941 | 89,209 26° 
1942 | 95,081 28. 


BIO Ss he oa ens ines Av. 1921-25 | 71,454 23°7 36,725 51- 

A Av. 1926-30 | 68,704 21-0 35, 268 51- 
Av. 1931-35 | 65,000 18-5 33,324 51- 
Av. 1936-40 | 64,461 1j- 
1941 | 72,262 19- 

1942 | 78,192 20- 


5 
1 
; it 
BUEEILODAS 5.24.00 pss Av. 1921-25 | 16,590 26-8 : 
Av. 1926-30 | 14,392 oer 7,399 51- 
8 
3 
6 


34,729 48-6 1,057 
33,435 48-7 1,055 
31,676 48-7 1,052 
31,408 48-7 1,052 
35,008 48-4 1,064 
37,780 48°3 1,070 


8,147 49-1 1,036 
6,992 48-6 1,058 
6, 685 48-8 1,048 
6,571 48-6 1,057 
7,196 48-6 1,058 
7,670 48-9 1,043 


5 

3 

4 

5 

7 

4 

3 

3 

3 

6 

7 

9 

4 

Av. 1931-35 | 13,690 19 2 
4 
4 
1 

11, 119 ee 10,461 48-5 1,063 

4 
4 
3 
8 
0 
2 
4 
9 
3 
4 
8 
8 
3 
3 
2 
6 


Av. 1936-40 | 13,515 18. 
1941 | 14,812 20- 
: 1942 | 15,670 21: 


OS Av. 1921-25 | 21,580 | 27: 
. Av. 1926-30 | 21/298 | 24- 
Av. 1931-35 | 20/325 | 21- 


7 

‘ 10,319 48-5 1,064 
Av. 1936-40 | 18,675 20-4 9,600 51- 

6 : 

4 


9,881 48-6 1,057 
9,076 48-6 1,058 
8,992 48-7 1,053 
8,773 48-2 1,073 


7,574 49-0 1,041 
7,771 48-8 1,049 
8,051 48-6 1,056 
7,987 49-1 1,039 
8,426 48-7 1,054 
8, 900 48-6 1, 058 


4,946 48-2 1,074 
5,090 49-2 1,035 
4,869 48-7 1,055 
5,891 48-7 1,055 
7,344 48-8 1,048 
8,127 48-4 1,068 


1941 | 18,464 20- 
1942 | 18,189 21- 


RMEDE eis u's 6 252 vos) 8 Av. 1921-25 | 15,461 26-0 7,887 51: 
Av. 1926-30 | 15,924 24:2 1 8,153 51: 

Av. 1931-35 | 16,557 22-1 8,505 51: 

Av. 1936-40 | 16,282 20°8 8,295 50- 

1941 | 17,308 21-7 8, 882 51- 

1942 | 18,317 23-6 9,417 51- 


British Columbia...... Av. 1921-25 | 10,256 18-4 5,310 51- 
Av. 1926-30 | 10,355 16-2 5,266 50- 

Av. 1931-35 | 10,005 14-0 5,136 51- 

Av. 1936-40 | 12,106 15-6 6,214 5l- 

1941 | 15,038 18-4 7,694 51:: 

1942 | 16,808 19-3 8, 681 51: 


Canada! (Exclusive of 


the Territories)... .. Ay. 1926-30 | 236,521 24-1 || 121,553 51-4 | 114,968 48-6 1,057 
Ay. 1931-35 | 228,352 21-5 || 117,142 51-3 | 111,211 48-7 1,053 

Ay. 1936-40 | 228,767 20-5 || 117,433 51-3 | 111,334 48-7 1,055 

1941 | 255,317 22-2 || 131,175 51-4 | 124,142 48-6 1,057 

1942 | 272,313 23:4 || 140,584 51-6 | 161,729 48-4 1, 067 


1 Quebec was not included in the registration area prior to 1926. 


Nativity of Mothers.—The influence of the limited immigration in recent 
years is reflected in the figures of Table 4. In the Prairie Provinces of Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta, the percentages born to foreign-born mothers in 1933 
were 25-9, 36-3 and 40-4, respectively; in 1942 they were 10-3, 14-7 and 18-6, 
respectively. Thus there is a heavy percentage decline in the number of first- 
generation children born in the West. | 


~ 
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4.—Percentages of Legitimate Children Born Alive to Canadian-Born, British-Born 
or Foreign-Born Mothers, by Provinces, 1939-42 


Nativity of Mothers 
Province Canadian Born British Born Foreign Born 


1939 ; 1940 | 1941 | 1942 || 1939 | 1940 | 1941 | 1942 | 1939 | 1940 1941 | 1942 


Prince Edward Island...| 95-9 | 95:6 | 96-6 | 95-4 1:5] 0-8 0-9 1-7 2°61 238"°6 1 2 2-9 


Nova Scotia............ 91-7| 91:8 | 92:3 | 92-8) 5-8] 5-4] 5-4] 5-0] 2-5] 2-7] 2-3] 2-2 
New Brunswick........ 94-5 | 95-01 95-5| 95-3] 2-1] 1-8] 1-8] 1-7] 3-4] 3-2] 2-6] 3-0 
Cuene nih sv Lereus 96-4 |.96-7| 97-1| 97-2] 1-4] 1-2] 1-2] 12] 2-2] 2-1] 28] 1-7 
He cae a Phe 82-3 | 83-8 | 85-6 | 86-4 || 9-7] -8-9| 7-8| 7-2] 8-0] 7-3] 6-6] 6-4 
Manitoba.............6- 79-4 | 81-8 | 83-7] 85-3 | 6-0] 5-2] 4-6] 4-4] 14-6 | 12-9 | 11-6]. 10-3 
Saskatchewan.......... 74-0 | 77-1| 79-6| 81-7) 5-1] 4-5| 3-7| 3-6] 21-0] 18-5 | 16-6] 14-7 
Alpen. 6. 00cm , ee 67-6 | 70-9 | 73-4] 75-7 7:3| 6-5] 5-9| 5-7 || 25-1 | 92-7] 20-7] 18-6 
British Columbia....... 72-1 | 74-71 77-6 | 79-1 |] 13-4 | 12-0 | 10-9 | 10-1 | 14-5 | 13-3 | 11-6] 10-7 

Canada!......... 86-0 | 87-2 | 88-7| 89-5 5-6) 5-1 45] 4:3] 8-4| 77/ 67] 6-2 


1 Exclusive of the Territories. 


Fertility Rates.—The crude birth rate of a young country is subject to influ- 
ences that vitiate comparison with older lands. These influences are the result, 
to some extent, of differences in age or sex constitution or in conjugal condition. 
For this reason birth rates are frequently based on the number of births per thousand 
women within suitably chosen age groups. Such rates are commonly known as 
fertility rates. At pp. 150-152 of the 1936 Year Book specific fertility rates of 
married women between the ages of 15 and 49 years are given, by provinces, for 1921, 
1922 and 1930-32. See also the article at pp. 100-115 of the 1942 Year Book. 


Multiple Births in Canada.—During the seventeen-year period 1926—42, out 
of a total of 4,061,687 recorded confinements, 48,082 or one in 84-5 were multiple 
confinements. Of these 47,641 were twin and 4387 were triplet confinements, while 
one, in British Columbia in 1931, was a quadruplet confinement from which all the 
children died within a few hours of birth. A multiple confinement resulted in 
the birth of quintuplets in 1934. In 1987 there were 2 quadruplet confinements 
in Quebec, all children being born alive. ; 


Yn the years 1941 and 1942, one confinement in every 90 and 92, respectively, 
wus a twin confinement, a proportion that is fairly representative for the other years 
of the period. There were 22 triplet confinements in 1941 and 26 in 1942. In 
1941, of the children born (alive or dead), one child in every 45 was a unit of a 
multiple birth and in 1942 the proportion was one in every 46. Children born 
alive numbered one in 46 and 47, while for stillborn children the proportions 
were one in 21 and one in 26, respectively, for the years 1941 and 1942. Stillborn 
children resulting from multiple confinements formed 5-7 p.c. in 1941 and 4-5 p.e. 
in 1942 of the total children born, as against 2-6 p.c. and 2-5 p.c. in single con- 
finements. 
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5.—Live Births and Stillbirths Classified as Single and Multiple, by Sex, 
f 1941 and 1942 


% Nore.—For statistics for the years 1926-35, see p. 162 of the 1938 Year Book and for the years 1936-40, 
see p. 119 of the 1942 Year Book. 


& Total Births Single Births Twins Triplets 
j ‘ - * i: aber, Children Children 
_ Year and Sex orn orn till- — $$ 
7 Alive Alive | born | Pot! | Born ; stil- | Tt!) Bom | still- 
s Alive | born Alive born 
q a No. No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. 
% mrotals..:.... 255) 317 249 , 809 6,548 2,888 5,445 331 22 63 3! 
mn Male....... 13) Lip 128,417 3,666 - 2,dek 178 - 31 2 
x 4 Female....| 124,142 121,392 2,882 - 2,718 153 - 32 1 
" 1942— ; . 
: maotals:...... Dio. aio 266,475 6, 855 3,018 5,770 266 26 68 10 
mm, Male....... 140, 584 137, 649 3,754 - 2,902 134 = 33 3 
4 4 Female. . 131,729 128, 826 8,102 ~ 2,868 132 ~ 35 7 


a 3 Ages of Parents.—The numerical distribution of legitimate live births by 
ages of parents for the years 1941 and 1942 is shown in Table 6. Nearly 34 p.c. of 
the births in 1941 and 1942 were to married mothers under 25 years of age, whlie 
less than 5 p.c. were to mothers who had passed their 40th birthday. Of the fathers 
12. FT p.c. and 12-8 p.c. were under 25 years in 1941 and 1942 and 15-8 p.c. and 15-5 
p.c. were 40 years or over. The percentages of both fathers and mothers under 
25 years were 22-9 and 23-0, respectively, in the years 1941 and 1942. 


6.—Legitimate Live Births in Canada, by Ages of Parents, 1941 and 1942 


Numbers Percentages 


Ages Total Parents Fathers Mothers Total Parents} Fathers Mothers 
1941 | 1942 | 1941 , 1942 | 1941 ) 1942 || 1941 | 1942 | 1941 ) 1942 | 1941 ) 1942 


SOND gps ome areata on 


Inder 20 years...| 15,388] 15,759} 1,203] 1,328] 14,185) 14,431 


3:1 3:0 0:5 0-5 5:8 5-5 
; 24 -years....... 97,042|104, 347) 29,857| 32,162) 67,185) 72,185) 19-8} 20-0} 12-2) 12-3) 27-4) 27-6 
25-29 years....... 143 ,645/153,021| 69,184] 73,489) 74,461] 79,532) 29-3) 29-3) 28-2} 28-2) 30-4) 30-5 
30-34 years....... 112, 920121, 458) 63,436] 68,299] 49,484) 53,159])) 23-0] 23-3] 25-9] 26-2} 20-2} 20-4 
38-39 years....... 71,015; 75,341] 42,508] 45,177] 28,507) 30,164) 14-5} 14-4] 17-4) 17-3] 11-6) 11-6 
40-44 years....... 32,874| 34,549] 22,711) 24,006] 10,163) 10,543 6-7 6:6 9-3 9-2 4-1}. 4-0 
45-49 years.......| 11,616] 11,776] 10,567} 10,736] 1,049) 1,040 2-4 2-3 4.3 4-1 0-4 0-4 
— 5,534) 5,864) 5,515) 5,844 19 20 1-1 1-1 2:3 2-2 1 1 


1 ee Stated 
Mecos:),..../.... dace ss 522, 115}244, 981/261, 041/245, 053/261, 074)| 100-0} 100-0) 100-0} 100-0) 100-0} 100-0 
Ages i stated.. 398 335 235 184 163 151 - _ - ~ - - 


Ni ‘Totals, All Ages. |490, 432/522, 450) 245, 216) 261, 225) 245, 216/261, 225 c = = 3 a = 
} y . 


1 Less than one-tenth of one per cent. 


be Dont - 


Birthplaces of Parents.—Table 7 furnishes some idea of the extent that the 
% coming generation of Canadian born will be the offspring of Canadian-born, British- 

_ born or foreign-born parents. The term ‘‘country not specified”, under country of 
> birth, includes for the father illegitimate births and births of incomplete record, 
while for the mother it includes births of incomplete record only. The percentage 
of births for which both parents were born in Canada rose from 61-4 in 1926 to 
3 75-7 in 1941 and 76-6 in 1942. 
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7.—_Numbers and Percentages of Live Births to Fathers and Mothers Born in 
Specified Countries, 1926, 1941 and 1942 


Nore.—Comparable statistics for earlier years, after 1926, will be found in previous Year Books com- 
mencing with the 1929 edition. 


Numbers of Births with Percentages of Births with 


Mother, neg o sate ist ee a ae 
: . arents Born in Specifie arents Born in Specifie 
Country - sito Parents ountry Country 
Both Both 
Father | Mother Drnes Father | Mother Pavants 
Canad aes. ec ee CE ee 1926 | 159,438 | 166,999 | 142,882 68-5 71-8 61-4 
1941 | 205,234 | 226,346 | 193,256 80-4 88-7 Ce | 
1942 | 221,571 243,466 208,661 81-4 89-4 76-6 
Hingland fonee cid saci the geek ae 1926 | 18,304 18,808 9,658 7-9 8-1 4-1 
1941 9,316 6,133 1,518 3°6 2-4 0-6 
1942 9,375 6, 404 1,493 3-4 2-4 0-5 
Treland (Hire and N. Ireland)...... 1926 2,540 2,195 873 1-1 0-9 0-4 
1941 e592 1,044 269 0:6 0-4 0-1 
1942 1, 536 998 240 0-6 0-4 0-1 
Scotland tac: cease oe 1926 6,635 7,165 3,318 2-9 3-1 1-4 
1941 Deel 2,980 611 1-5 1-2 0-2 
1942 3, 841 2,841 542 1-4 1-0 0-2 
Wales i cay. eis ee a 1926 546 508 105 0-2 0-2 1 
1941 443 304 33 0-2 0-1 1 
1942 485 304 30 0-2 0-1 1 
Other Britishylslesta eae ae 1926 100 90 eS 1 1 1 
1941 35 14 Nil 1 1 - 
1942 74 30 1 1 1 1 
Newfoundland... eee oes 1926 1,001 1,051 515 0-4 0-5 0-2 
; 1941 742 743 212 0:3 0:3 0-1 
1942 741 840 7g5)\\ 0:3 0-3 0-1 
Other British Empire......:..2).... 1926 524 413 134 0-2 0-2 0-1 
1941 353 243 68 0-1 0-1 1 
1942 391 239 62 0-1 0-1 1 
UARISETI ACS yeas Ronee Sa Ret at bee RO Geen on 1926 3,473 2,938 Broil 1-5 1-3 1-0 
1941 1.109 585 366 0-4 0-2 0-1 
1942 1,022 457 282 0-4 0-2 0-1 
Belvium tet se eke ee 1926 531 472 307 0-2 0-2 0-1 
1941 365 236 117 0-1 0-1 1 
1942 327 Pail 90 0-1 0-1 1 
Binland' or pcre Nene ee eee 1926 458 471 364 0-2 0-2 0-2 
1941 325 287 150 0-1 0-1 0-1 
1942 316 , 273 150 0-1 0-1 0-1 
rane ico ee ee 1926 512 464 194 0-2 0-2 0-1 
1941 232 141 39 0-1 0-1 a 
1942 196 123 23 0-1 1 1 
MS OLTAATY S50 ic Seale he ce Pees 1926 711 635 255 0:3 0:3 0-1 
1941 795 476 199 0-3 0-2 0-1 
1942 818 425 163 0-3 0-2 0-1 
ungvary:ter sc. the Aik eer aes 1926 512 460 358 0-2 0-2 0-2 
1941 705 564 412 0:3 0-2 0-2 
1942 653 507 362 0-2 0-2 0-1 
GAY. Weer er Sao tale ae Ree eee 1926 2,599 1,946 1,870 1-1 0:8 0-8 
1941 989 499 391 0-4 0-2 0-2 
1942 986 500 360 0-4 0-2 0-1 
INOFWAYas eu Atee eet a oh ke ee 1926 840 618 346 0-4 0-3 0-1 
1941 610 275 109 0-2 0-1 1 
: 1942 635 260 97 0-2 0-1 1 
Poland tare ct eee eae 1926 4,249 Sa7l4 3,053 1:8 1-6 1-3 
1941 3,415 2,601 1,667 1-3 1:0 0:7 
1942 3,307 2,522 1,526 1-2 0-9 0-6 
Sweden:#fon cewek aks ee 1926 876 666 387 0-4 0-3 0-2 
1941 595 210 73 0-2 0-1 1 
1942 546 183 61 0-2 0-1 1 
Other European countries.......... 1926 3,474 2,006 1,909 1-5 1-1 0-8 
1941 3,064 1,766 1,166 1-2 0-7 0-5 
, 1942 2,925 aya 1,011 1-1 0-6 0-4 
China tis tc ee eae ee eae 1926 317 273 245 0-1 0-1 0-1 | 
1941 222 82 50 0-1 1 1 
1942 183 66 25 0-1 1 1 
DEDAN eres cece A eee oe 1926 800 779 773 0:3 0°3 0-4 
1941 381 269 226 0-1 0-1 0-1 
1942 AB 216 174 0-1 0-1 0-1 
Other Asiatic countries............ 1926 362 285 250 0-2 0-1 0-1 | 
1941 147 76 56 0-1 1 J | 
1942 121 53 33 1 1 1 | 
United States inv tvlece ides see oe 1926 | 11,940 13,394 4,096 5-1 5-8 1-8 | 
1941 7,495 6,501 1,314 2-9 2-5 *_ 0:5 | 
1942 7,400 6,757 1,276 2-7 2:5 0:5 ) 


1 Less than one-tenth of one per cent. 
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7.—Numbers and Percentages of Live Births to Fathers and Mothers Born in 
Specified Countries, 1926, 1941 and 1942—concluded 


Numbers of Births with Percentages of Births with 
Father, Mother or Both Father, Mother or Both 


Country of Birth of Parents Parents Born in Specified Parents Born in Specified 


aids Vaux Country Country 
Both Both 
Father | Mother Paravitn Father | Mother Piraute 
EG Se oss site bun tne wloieh 1926 5,443 4,620 3,665 2-3 2-0 1-6 
1941 3,067 2,209 1,369 1-2 0-9 
1942 3, 208 2,129 1, 297 1-2 0-8 0-5 
Country not specified.............. 1926 6,565 1,230 204 2-8 0-5 0-1 
1941 | 10,359 733 83 4-1 0:3 1 
1942 | 11,323 772 52 4.2 0-3 1 
Motals . 03243507005 parser 1926 | 232,750 | 232,750 | 178,1553 100-0 100-0 76-54 
1941 | 255,317 | 255,317 | 203, 7533 100-0 100-0 79-84 
1942 | 272,313 | 272,313 | 218,2623 100-0 100-0 80-24 
1 Less than one-tenth of one per cent. 2 Includes the Ukraine. 3 This figure gives the 


number of children whose fathers and mothers were born in the same country. The difference between 
this figure and the total number of births represents the number of children whose fathers and mothers 
-were born in different countries. 4 This excludes the percentage of mixed parentage, i.e., where 
age two parents were not born in the same country. 

Origins of Parents.—Table 8 gives the numbers and percentages of births 
in 1926, 1941 and 1942 contributed by the principal racial groups. The table 
indicates the part played by each racial group in the production of the births of 
each year and shows the comparison of the figures for father and mother with those 
in which both parents were of the same origin. 


Sew nmbers and Percentages of Live Births to Fathers and Mothers of Specified 
Origins, 1926, 1941 and 1942 


Note.—Comparable statistics for earlier years, after 1926, will be found in previous Year Books com- 
mencing with the 1929 edition. 


t 


Numbers of Births with Percentages of Births with 

Father, Mother or Both Father, Mother or Both 

pa Parents Parents of Specified Origin Parents of Specified Origin 
an ear —__--- |] 


Both Both 
Father | Mother Pardnts Father | Mother Datonte 


ia eae a = Cee 1926 | 52,854 55,908 38,445 22-7 24-0 16:5 
1941 | 51,470 54,073 30,393 20-2 21:2 11-9 
1942 | 55,706 58,913 33, 103 20-5 21-6 12-2 
ES i RE i ere, ae 1926 | 21,136 20,071 9,409 9-1 8-6 4-0 
1941} 23,413 23,185 7,864 9-2 9-1 3-1 
1942 | 24,684 24,665 8,184 9-1 9-1 3-0 
I ee eee ae 1926 | 23,120 23,285 11, 158 9-9 10-0 4-8 
1941 | 24,146 24,184 8.134 9:5 9-5 3-2 
1942 | 26,304 26,115 S772 9-7 9-6 3-2 
Se ie ae en ae teraetine cee cee 1926 | 89,400 92,425 85,139 38-4 39-7 36-6 
1941 | 98,946 | 103,772 92,362 38-8 40-6 36-2 
1942 | 104,683 | 110,000 97,612 38-4 40-4 35-8 
I ha ot fhe en 1926 9,497 10,047 6,951 4-1 4-3 3-0 
1941 9,461 10,042 5,478 3-7 3-9 2-1 
1942 9,980 |, 10,444 5, 558 3-7 3:8 2-0 
AG ae eS tk 1926 1,629 1778 1.393 0:7 0:8 0:6 
1941 636 669 220 0-2 0:3 0-1 
1942 Tan 736 248 0-3 0:3 0-1 
Bulgarian Oo) Been eee ae 1926 74 32 26 1 1 1 
: 1941 38 19 12 1 1 1 
1942 40 24 8 1 1 1 
ES a ee ae 1926 336 310 309 0-1 0-1 0-1 
1941 262 210. |- 197 0-1 0-1 0-1 
: 1942 231 184 161 0-1 0-1 0-1 
Czech and Slovak................. 1926 325 368 232 0-1 0-2 0-1 
> 1941 890 834 551 0:3 0:3 0-2 
1942 823 814 467 0:3 0:3 0:2 


1 Less than one-tenth of one per cent. 
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8.—Numbers and Percentages of Live Births to Fathers and Mothers of Specified — 
Origins, 1926, 1941 and 1942—concluded . 


Numbers of Births with Percentages of Births with 
Father, Mother or Both Father, Mother or Both 


Origin of Parents Parents of Specified Origin Parents of Specified Origin | 
and Year eT ae Ache 

; Father | Mother a egal Father | Mother ese, 

DD) Siritsae ecteweery deacter acre (hte scans ative cents 1926 491 409 159 +2 2 1 

1941 798 639 138 3 3 1 

1942 899 695 148 3 5 1 

UMTS Hee ce eects siete 3b stare vik aalee 1926 498 586 449 2 3 2 

1941 552 750 356 2 3 1 

1942 591 708 352 2 3 it 

Grea lee Wee ese cai sialon ea 1926 290 171 167 “1 “1 1 

1941 190 146 95 1 1 
1942 204 170 100 1 1 

1G OUaYs Whines cee BENITA HER IR ER ATE Bass a 1926 Vides 20 20 
1941 48 47 45 
i 1942 34 30 mat 
PUN SAIAN Reece shane ee eee pre 1926 474 514 410 
1941 945 969 641 
1942 924 938 575 
PCGIANGIC Ss arteries cia eee: 1926 363 427 264 
: 1941 417 407 174 
1942 415 418 150 
NCL tere eee corset aM ake iste ene 1926 2,162 2,499 2,040 


JRpANeseist.. ce eh eee oeukas eater oes 1926 800 793 790 
1941 525 528 522 
1942 503 516 498 
JEWS A eacs. eee ne oe ome eats 1926 2,043 2,023 1,977 
1941 2,416 2,070 2,303 
1942 2,811 2,701 2,674 
Nee ro dcisa ethane Ra ieee 1926 350 382 312 
1941 451 555 408 
1942 437 522 382 


Netherlands, Flemish and Wear ear) 2,504 2,471 1,288 


INOPWEGIRTI Nee es ie see een tae ee re 1926 1,696 1,789 911 
1941 2,072 2,148 Doz 
1942 2250 2,192 538 

POLST! seen eo eas parte econ EE 1926 1, 988 DATS 1,487 


SOSCSTSCSOSCCONNNSOSCOSCCOSC OC OCCOHRHOSC CONN HOO OH OOOO SCOOHH HH OSC OSCOO"™ KN MODOC SCSCOSCSOS 
SSSSSSSSCSHND “KOSS SSSSOSSSSSOSSSCOHHSSSOSOHSOSOSOSOOOOHHE ROS OSOSCOT™ KT TMNsSoseSsSoo 
BEE WO PR RUTR HN AMAANNWROOCRHENHOODNNWRROMMOHP HEN Wh 


BRNICOCCCOONNNSOOCOSSOSCOCOHOSCOHH OOO ONNHOOOHOOOC OOO OHHHOSOOSOSOO "FH "SCOCOCOSOOSCO 
RR OAT GE OO BADD WDUIONNWWWWONDOHHMHNNWWOSODONNWINOSOHMNHNYWRD 


DH DTWOD ENE PON EHH OAURDDIONNWWNHDDHDIOOHNNNOOONNWHDNOAMNONNHNY WARD 


FVOUMTANIATIO PON ee tn aa Ree ee 1926 707 601 479 
1941 441 491 183 
1942 498 552 185 
RUSSIAN AC tec aah. 20 ee Pes aA eee 1926 2,286 2,113 1,705 
1941 aial7 1,822 968 
1942 2,053 2,151 1,072 
Swe csi: ewes ties tec cee 1926 1,370 1,389 633 
1941} ‘1,701 1,625 375 
1942 ieee 1, 605 303 
Syriana ae Bie ea ae oe a 1926 284 219 203 
1941 Oi 194 112 
1942 249 180 105 
Wisrainian 2s cerenterarcte acces 1926 5,072 5.205 4,665 0 
1941 6,281 7,289 5,024 0 
1942 6,527 7,677 5,015 8 
YY USOSIA VICK. BeRe cep caee the art orl oc ae 1926 208 185 168 1 
1941 431 349 254 1 
1942 390 329 223 1 | 
OENGT Sadie Bech eetn eas eee ne ar 1926 Lau * 1,091 316 1 | 
1941 2,108 1,728 339 1 | 
1942 1,787 1,494 232 1 | 
Origin inotepecivieds aga. cl pneee- 1926 6,635 1,038 321 1 
1941 10,531 952 196 1 
1942 11,516 1,021 182 1 
TPOURIS Werk PAR oe tite tre Sacer ce ee 1926 | 232,750 | 232,750 | 174,065 100-0 100-0 74-84 
1941 | 255,317 | 255,317 | 166,9423 100-0 100-0 65-44 
1942 | 272,313 | 272,313 | 176,3768 100-0 100-0 64-84 
1 Less than one-tenth of one per cent. 2 Including all Ruthenian Russians. 3 This figure gives 


thenumberof children whose fathers and mothers have thesameorigin. The difference between this figure. 
and the total number of births represents the number of children whose fathers and !mothers were of 
lifferent origins. 4 This excludes the percentage of mixed parentage, i.e., parents not of the same origin. 
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Illegitimacy.—The steady increase of illegitimacy that is noticeable in recent 
_ years is due, in some measure, to the more complete registration of children born 
out of lawful wedlock. This has been brought about through the co-operation and 
by an intelligent human approach to the problem of illegitimacy by the social 
welfare agencies and provincial registration officials. 


Of the 255,317 live births in the nine provinces of Canada in 1941, 10,101, or 
Figures for 1942 


3-96 p.c., were registered as the issue of unmarried mothers. 
show a total of 272,313 live births, of which 11,088, or 4-07 p.c., were registered as 


the issue of unmarried mothers. 


Out of this number, 5,759 were males and 5,329 


-females—a ratio of 1,081 males to every 1,000 females, as compared with 1,044 
. males per 1,000 females in 1941, and a general 1942 rate for all live births of 1,067 


males to 1,000 females. 


-9.—Iilegitimate Live Births Classified by Sex, and Percentages to Total Live Births, 


y by Provinces, 1941 and 1942, with Five-Year Averages, 1921-40 


Item 


eS 


Totals—Illegitimate Live 
- Birth oe 


t Av. 1921-25 
é Av. 1926-30 

: Av. 1931-35 
q Ay. 1936-40 

ae A 1941 
1942 


Male Illegitimate Births— 
1941 
: 1942 
é. 
Female Illegitimate Births— 
a 1941 
R 1942 
Percentages of Illegitimate to 
_ Total Live Births— 
Ay. 1921-25 
Av. 1926-30 
Av. 1931-35 
Av. 1936-40 
1941 
1942 


P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B. 


B.C. |Canada! 


2-3 
2-4 
3-8 
4-0 
4-7 
4-6 


492 
516 


3-8 
5-1 
5-7 
6-4 
7-0 
6-8 


208 
214 


2°2 
2-9 
3°6 
3°7 
3:5 
3°7 


Que Ont. | Man.| Sask.| Alta. 
No No. No. | No. | No 
2 1,658 407 291 321 
2,334 | 2,196 | 501] 489) 479 
2,431 2,707 501 651 613 
2,539 2,939 506 663 643 
2,646 3,384 517 641 720 
SHOUS ss (892 O08 |e Od rae 
1,338 ioe 276 pee 346 
1, 582 1,945 303 293 405 
1,308 1,651 241} 309 374 
1,496) des44at 2op 7h, 286° | eae 
2 Die 2°5 1:3 2-1 
2-8 3-2 3°5 2:3 3:0 
Fin heh dgamy. [Beg | ORG 
3-2 4-6 3°7 3°6 3-9 
3:0 ADT A BsSt Mok Su Ae2 
3°2 4-8 3°6 38-2 4-2 


1:5 
2°3 
3°3 
3°9 
4-6 
4-5 


7,138 
8,333 
9,030 
10,101 
11,088 


3-01 
3-65 
3°95 
3-96 
4-07 


1 Exclusive of the Territories. 


2 Quebec was not included in the registration area prior to 1926. 


Stillbirths.—Table 13 shows the number of children born dead in Canada 


from 1921 to 1942 together with the rates per 1,000 live births. 


Stillbirths to 


unmarried mothers numbered 364 in 1941 and 378 in 1942, with rates of 36-0 and 


34-1, respectively. . 
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10.—Stillbirths, Classified by Legitimacy of Child, and Rates per 1,000 Live Births, — 
by Provinces, 1941 and 1942, with Five- Year Averages, 1921-40 


Born to All Mothers pte 
Item » Daas 
a td 
FPA LUNGS Neb.) 2 Que, Ont. | Man.| Sask.) Alta.} B.C. ]Canada!| Mothers 
Totals—- 
Av. 1921-25 57 457 288 2 3, 083 546 601 418 295 2 3 
Av. 1926-30 43 365 283 Deele 2,761 479 551 467 297 7,458 356 
Av. 1931-35 67 401 302 2hoon 2,284 383 488 421 247 6,930 381 
Av. 1936-40 61 334 282 2,386 2,008 340 393 359 248 6, 410 337 
1941 5OO 401 e815" 92,6771" 250849) 885 1 e850") 32471 2879) 006s 882 364 
1942 57 413 312 2,904 2,088 356 361 337 304 7,132 378 
Rates per 1,000 Live 
Births— 
Av. 1921-25 | 29-1 | 37-7 | 26-0 2 43-1 32-9 | 27-9 | 27-0 | 28-7 2 s 
Av. 1926-30 | 24-8 | 33+1 | 27-4 26-7 40-2 383-3 | 25-9 | 29-3 | 28-7 31-5 49-9 
Av. 1931-385 | 34-2 | 34-9 | 28-9 29-6 35-1 28-0 | 24-0 | 25-4 | 24-7 30-3 45-7 
Av. 1936-40 | 29-7 | 27-7 | 25-4] 30-4 31-2 | 25-2 | 21-0 | 22-0 | 20-5} 28-0 37-3 
1941 | 28-8 | 28-8 | 25-7 30-0 28-8 26-0 | 19-0 | 18-7 | 19-1 27-0 36-0 
1942 | 26-7 7:0 | 24-6 30-6 26-7 22-7 | 19-8 | 18-4 | 18-1 26-2 34-1 
1 Kx :lusive of the Territories. 2 Quebec was not included in the Registration Area prior to 
1926. 3 Figures not available. 


Section 2.—Marriages and Divorces 
Subsection 1.—Marriages 


The marriage rate in most countries is influenced appreciably by the general 
economic prosperity level. Immediately following the declaration of war, sudden 
abnormal rises were apparent all over the world. These high marriage rates, for 
the most part, have been maintained under existing war conditions with its impetus 
of full employment and high ratio of enlisted population. 


In Canada, marriages reached a peak in 1929 after which recession was steady 
until 1932; in 1933 the decline was arrested slightly (by 2 p.c.); in 1934 a definite — 
improvement was apparent (17 p.c.), and was maintained until 1939 when the 
marriages Jumped 66 p.c. over those occurring in 1932. In 1941 and 1942 the 
increases were 95 p.c. and 104 p.c., respectively, over the 1932 low point. Provincial 
marriage trends have been consistent with that for the whole Dominion. 


Age at Marriage and Marital Status.—The average age of all bridegrooms 
in the Dominion in 1941 was 28-9 and in 1942, 29-0 while that for all brides was 
25-1 in 1941 and 25-2 in 1942. The average excess of the bridegroom’s age was, 
therefore, 3-8 years in both years. Out of each 1,000 bridegrooms in 1941, 952 
were bachelors, 37 widowers and 11 divorced men; out of each 1,000 brides 963 
were spinsters, 27 widows and 10 divorced women, while in 1942 there were 951 
bachelors, 38 widowers, and 11 divorced men and 960 spinsters, 28 widows and 
12 divorced women. ‘The distribution of marriages by sex, age and marital status 
for 1941 and 1942 is given in Table 11. A comparison between the figures of divorces 
granted, as shown in Table 15, and the number of divorced persons re-married shows 
that divorces granted in 1941 and 1942 numbered 2,461 and 3,089, respectively, 
while there were 1,269 and 1,414 divorced males and 1,213 and 1,489 divorced females, 
respectively, married again. This, of course, does not mean that these were the 
same persons as were divorced in 1941 and 1942. 
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-11.—Marriages in Canada, by Marital Status and Ages of Contracting Parties, 1941 


| and 1942 
: Bridegrooms Brides 
C Total 
ontracting : : ; 
Ages Parties Bachelors | Widowers D perce Spinsters Widows re Nal 
- 1941 1942 1941 1942 | 1941] 1942 | 1941] 1942) 1941 1942 | 1941] 1942 | 1941 | 1942 
Under 


» (20 years...| 26,608) 28,910) 3,054] 3,984 1) Nil | Nil | Nil | 23,539} 24,908] 11] 18 3 5 
20-24 years. .| 93,656} 99,290)! 41,315] 44,069} 33 36] 26) 22) 52,086) 54,931) 93) 99} 103) 138 
25-29 years. .| 68,169] 66,542! 40,828) 39,947} 200} 192} 149] 196} 26,458] 25,591] 227} 259] 307] 357 

30-34 vears. .| 27,596} 28, 805|| 17,385} 18,061) 359} 370) 283] 286) 8,868] 9,361] 349] 381] 352] 346 

35-39 years. .| 11,906) 13,124 7,154) 7,718) 489) 500] 278] 325) 3,385) 3,883] 408] 443) 192) 255 
40-44 years..| 5,693} 6,653] 2,964) 3,376) 516] 549] 232) 246] 1,403} 1,756] 453] 529] 125! 197 
45-49 years..| 3,477) 4,128) 1,511) 1,837) 543) 605} 152) 168 767 916} 434) 486). 70} 116 

50-54 years..| 2,425) 2,683 899} 1,003) 608} 666) 75} 85 382 454} 420) 429) 41) 46 
55-59 years..| 1,622} 1,902 460 572] 591} 662) 49) 46 193 269} 316) 327) 13) 26 
60-64 years..} 1,157) 1,265 231 304) 511} 521 LG} apes 111 135) 284) 271 4 7 


i. Eee 1,267} 1,409 191 207| 682] 765 8) 13 63 88} 319] 335 3 e 
-Age not 

_ tated..... 108 33 45 14 3| Nil |-Nil | Nil 59 19 1) Nil | Nil | Nil 
\Memeals...... 243, 684/254, 744/116, 037/121, 092) 4,536 4,866 1, 269|1,414|117,314)122,311/3,315/3,572/1,213|1,489 


: 
_ Nativity of Brides and Bridegrooms.—When the registration area was 
_ established in 1921 the majority of marriages solemnized in the western provinces 
were between persons born outside of Canada. This situation has rapidly reversed 
as the percentage of foreign-born bridegrooms and brides show a general reduction 
(see Table 12). Both Canadian-born brides and bridegrooms are now in the majority 
in each province, while in the Maritime Provinces, Quebec and Ontario they show 
amarked predominance. Taking Canada as a whole, 88 p.c. of all bridegrooms and 
92 p.c. of all brides in 1941 and 1942 were born in Canada; the 1942 figures are the 
highest percentage shown for any year of the period covered by the statistics. 


‘122.—Percentage Distribution of Grooms and Brides, by Nativity and Provinces, 
: 1941 and 1942, with Five-Year Averages, 1921-40 


Norr.—For figures for single years 1921-40, see previous editions of the Year Book beginning with the 
1929 edition. 


v | Percentage Distribution of 
: é Marriages Grooms and Brides, by Nativity 
. ; Born in Born Born 
: Province and Year bens Province of in Other Outside 
j Total Popu- Residence Provinces Canada 
| lation Grooms] Brides |Grooms} Brides | Grooms] Brides 
| —_———— | | | | | | LT! LNT SSS LTS 
No No p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c 
"Prince Edward Island.|Av. 1921-25 473 5:4 90:8 93-8 5-1 2-6 4-1 3-7 
| Av. 1926-30 473 5-4 90-8 93-5 4-1 2-9 5-1 3-6 
Av. 1931-35 496 5-5 89-7 92-6 4-7 3-6 5-6 3-8 
Av. 1936-40 623 6-6 88-4 92-9 6-3 4-5 5-3 2-6 
1941 673 7-1 78-8 86-6 15-0 9-4 6-2 4-0 
1942 778 8-6 75:1 87-5 13:5 10:0 11-4 2-4 
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12.—Percentage Distribution of Grooms and Brides, by Nativity and Provinces, 
1941 and 1942, with Five-Year Averages, 1921-40—concluded 


Percentage Distribution of 


rr Grooms and Brides, by Nativity 
. Born in Born Born 
Province and Year aa Province of in Other Outside 
Total RK Residence Provinces Canada 
Oley sins aster lee ge eae ee in et 
lation Grooms) Brides |Grooms| Brides |Grooms} Brides 
No No p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c 
Nova Scotia.......... Av. 1921-25 3,186 6-1 78-2 83-2 5-6 3-4 16-3 13-4 
Av. 1926-30 3,224 6-3 78-7 84-0 5-0 3-6 16-3: 12-4 
Av. 1931-35 groee 6-7 81-8 87-1 5-4 4-1 12-8 8-8 
Av. 1936-40 | 4,796 8-6 82-4 87-3 8-1 5-8 9-5 6-9 
1941 6,596 11-4 73 +2 83-8 16-8 9-5 10-0 §-7 
1942 6, 874 11-6 72:3 83-5 18-5 10-1 9-2 6-4 
New Brunswick...... Av. 1921-25 2,953 7-6 72-4 77-0 10-5 8-0 172 14-9 
Av. 1926-30 2,970 7-4 (ABT 76°8 9-2 8-1 18-2 15-0 
Av. 1931-35 DA STIRS 6-5 78-7 83-2 9-9 83 11-4 8-5 
Av. 1936-40 3,801 8-6 82-1 86-8 9-2 7-3 8-7 5-9 
1941 4,941 10-8 78-5 84-4 13-3 9-7 8-2 5-9 
1942 4,934 10-6 76:4 85-1 14-4 8-5 9-2 6-3 
Qitebec!s) bk Seas Av. 1926-30 | 18,731 6-9 80-6 83-5 4:0 825 15-4 13-0 
Av. 1931-35 | 17,089 5-8 81-3 84-7 4-2 4-0 14-5 11-3 
Av. 1936-40 | 27,111 8-5 86-8 89-8 4-9 4-6 8-3 b=D 
1941 | 32,782 9-8 86-1 89-3 6-7 5-9 7-2 4-8 
1942 | 33,857 | 10-0 86-4 89-2 7-0 6-3 6-6 4-5 
ONtATION = See one eae Av. 1921-25 | 24,037 8-0 61-0 64-5 6-7 5-8 32-4 29-6 
Av. 1926-30 | 25,449 7-8 57-2 61-9 7:3 6-8 35-5 31-3 
Av. 1931-35 | 24,260 6-9 62-9 69-5 7-0 7-4 30-1 23-1 
Av. 1936-40 | 32,719 8-9 81-3 84-0 4.9 5-4 13-8 10-6 
1941 | 43,270 11-4 89-2 89-0 4.2 4-5 6-7 6-5 
1942 | 45, 466 ii hicys 86-8 88-3 5-4 5-2 7-8 625 
Mantobauen nace acne Av. 1921-25 4,634 7-5 28-4 40-8 16-9 13-1 54-7 46-1 
Av. 1926-30 4,951 7-5 35-9 49-4 13-2 10-9 50-9 39-7 
Av. 1931-35 5,015 7-1 48-4 62-7 11-5 10-8 40-1 26-5 
Av. 1936-40 6,931 9-6 61-1 72-8 14-0 12-4 24-9 14-8 
1941 8,305 11-4 63-0 |, 73-7 17-4 15-0 19-6 11-4 
1942 8,395 11-6 63-0 73-4 18-1 15-0 19-0 11-6 
Saskatchewan........ Av. 1921-25 4,982 6-4 9-7 21-0 30-5 26-7 59-8 52-3 
Av. 1926-30 6,036 7-0 18-6 35-9 26-5 21-2 54-9 42-9 
Av. 1931-35 5, 680 6-1 36-7 59-5 20-4 15-0 42-9 25-5 
Av. 1936-40 6,599 7-2 56-6 75-4 16-8 11-3 26-5 13-2 
1941 7,036 7-9 64-7 79-1 16-1 10-0 19-1 10-9 
1942 7,207 8-5 65-4 81-2 15-5 9-0 19-1 9-9 
AIDEDEA Manic he fe Av. 1921-25 4,313 7:3 9-8 19-2 25-1 22-9 65-1 57-9 
Av. 1926-30 5, 265 8-0 16-3 28-6 22-3 19-4 61-3 52-0 
Av. 1931-35 ale 7-4 28-5 47-3 20-6 18-6 50-9 34-0 
Av. 1936-40 7,192 9-2 44.2 60-4 21-9 19-4 33°9 20-2 
1941 8,470 10-6 50-0 63-4 23 °9 19-9 26-2 16-8 
1942 9,034 11-6 48.8 63-1 25-2 21-3 26-0 15-6 
British Columbia..... Acy 102 1225min 1S, Ou 7-1 16-2 21-4 22-0 20-6 61-8 58-0 
Av. 1926-30 4,786 7-5 18-1 24-9 20-9 21-7 61-0 53-4 
Av. 1931-35 4,267 6-0 26-5 37-5 23-4 26-6 50-2 35-9 
Av. 1936-40 7,053 9-1 34-8 43-1 31-8 34-6 33-4 22-3 
1941 9,769 11-9 35-9 43-5 35-6 37-1 28-5 19-4 
1942 | 10,827 12-4 34-2 41-3 38-9 40-6 26-9 18-1 
Canada! (exclusive of 
the Territories)... .| Av. 1926-30 | 71,886 7:3 54-9 61-4 10-4 9-2 34-8 29-4 
Ay. 1931-35 | 68,594 6-5 60-9 69-8 9-9 9-4 29-1 20-8 
Ay. 1936-40 | 96,824 8-7 73-7 79-9 9-9 9-4 16-4 10-8 
1941 |121,842 10-6 76-8 81-5 11-4 10-1 11-7 8-4 
1942 |127,372 | 10-9 75-5 81-0 12-6 10-9 11-9 8-1 


1 Quebec was not included in the registration area prior to 1926. 
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Marriages by Religious ‘Denominations of Contracting Parties.—The 
bi distribution of the marriages solemnized in 1941 and 1942, respectively, according 
' to religious denominations, is roughly the same as that for the total population. 
The figures in Table 13 indicate the very strong influence that religious belief has 
on brides and grooms. The ratio of grooms marrying brides of the same denomina- 
tion in 1942 was over 50 p.c. with the exception of Baptists, Lutherans and Pres- 
byterians, which showed percentages of 44- 71, 42-68 and 36-68, respectively. On 
Be a percentage basis, the Jewish faith ranks first with 93-81 of the grooms marry- 
“ing Jewish brides, the Roman Catholics are a close second with 89- 71; Greek 
‘Catholics and Hastern Orthodox are in third and fourth places, each with between 
70 p.c. and 60 p.c., while United Church and Anglicans have each between 65 and 


Dre : 


a} 
; { . 13.—Marriages in Canada! by Religious Denominations, 1941 and 1942 


Denominations of Brides 


A ee omation 2 
of Groom ast- 
Greek Pres- | Roman : Not 
Ang- | Bap-| ern C - | Luth- United|Other 
- : ath-|Jewish byter-| Cath- | Stat- 
lican | tist aaa ais eran |v yon as Church] Sects at 


10,090} 889 78 47 12) 407) 1,495) 1,799] 4,304] 489 3 
909] 2,545 18 3 2} 120; 319 356] 1,142} 216) Nil 


esbyterian....... 
oman Catholic.... 
“United Church..... 


her sects........ 450| 193] 32) 37 6} 197} 224) 517 52| 4,314 
| Not stated......... 12 2] Nil | Nil | Nil 3 8 11 2 A eae: 
: Totals, 1944...... 121, 842/18,739 | 5,470) 1,302) 1,563] 1,911) 3,551] 7,525] 48,232] 27,027 6,481 41 
> 1942 
Afiglican............ 20,000) 9,997} 959 71} 60} 20} 409] 1,488] 1,864] 4,543] 583 6 
mest... 2.22... 5,746] 876] 2,569) 19} 10 2} 114) 340) 400} 1,139] 274 3 
Eastern Orthodox...| 1,280 65] 18] . 794) 99 Dit gal =. $86) AS 84] 221 Nil 
Greek Catholic... .. 1, 587 28 6| 98] 15082) Nil 21; 16] = 254 58) 2 pals 
OR 2,344 22 9] Nil 1] 2,199 Bluse Ag 50 BB by = 4a De 
Litheran........... 4,285] 481! 170] 44] 50 6] 1,829} 207; 488] 746] 263 1 
Presbyterian....... 8,697] 1,756} 450] 27] 25 7/162} 3,190] 783) 1,991] 304 2 
Roman Catholic....| 49,137] 1,430} 296] 117} 303] 23} +358] 522/ 44,081! 1/5291 469 9 
United Church..... 26,908] 3,967} 1,093} 73} 58] 15} 598|.1,433] 1,689] 17,280] 693; ~° 9 
Other sects......... 7,294 603] 280) 50| ~—38 6] 226] 248) 597]  777| 4,464 5 
Not Btated......... 94 8 3] Nil 1} Nil 4 5 21 13 6| 33 

Totals, 1942...... 127,372) 19,233) 5,853) 1,293) 1,727] 2,280) 3,749) 7,488) 50,372) 28,193] 7,116 68 

1 Exclusive of the Territories. 

Marriage Rates in Various Countries.—International comparisons are 


shown in Table 14, with the crude marriage rates per 1,000 of population in various 
countries and in the provinces of Canada for the latest years available in each case. 
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14.—Crude Marriage Rates of Various Countries of the World and of Provinces of. 
Canada in Recent Years 


(Sources: League of Nations Statistical Year Book 1941-42 and Population Index, July, 1943) 


Crude Crude 
Marriage Marriage 
Country or Province Year Rate per Country Year Rate per 
1, 000 1,000 
Population Population 

UmiteduStates: aes res aa sneer 1940 11-9 Denmark. wegen ee ace -1938 8-9 
BACT) 0 bs (ois Ae ae oy Ae ea aha 1940 11-7 RUN oars os on cishe anteater 1937 8-9 
; British Islesitew on sate ace 1942 8-8! 
Gamad arse. ee ct idee aloe oe 1942 10-9 12voiriaatshaptWia win mc tices Obs crgso belt 1935 8-7 
1941 10-6 Bulgaria (without Dodrudys)} 1941 8-71 
British Columbia........... 1942 12-4 Estonian gewlosaan teste see 1937 8:5 
1941 11-9 Rinlandiis. eee ee aes 1937 8-5 
ONUATIOR Syosset ne Pe 1942 11-7 Lsatvid .. Gees. ee eee ana 1938 8-5 
1941 11-4 Ohile sc heise a eee eee 1941 8-5 

INOVaaSCOllAc =. sees eee eee 1942 11-6 Swaitzerlandes, » seca eee 1941 8-5) 
1941 11-4 @zechoslovakid..:-seneee eee 1937 8:3 
Manitobanret cee acts cctecreres 1942 11-6 Nedol ah aKo Wien Perm hs eae 1937 8-0 
1941 11-4 ING w. Zealand Miiice natn aioe 1942 7-91 

Alberta. cS. ccc cro arene 1942 11-6 Scotlan dee aies oe. . pc aseee at es 1942 7-61 
1941 10-6 Nit huanianters scorer see 1939 7-5 
New Brunswicksee.- seein 1942 10:6 Newfoundland and Labrador.| 1938 7:3 
1941 10-8 Netherlands. wc. ue ste eee 1941 7:3 
Quebecor Wasesec ce eee 1942 10-0 Germany (territory of 1937).| 1941 7:2 
1941 9-8 UPR Vers tater teen ee rere 1937 6:7 
Prince Edward Island....... 1942 8-6 GYTCCCE eger Rests Se 1938 6-5 

1941 7-1 Bel ouimepe cy. ose scsie mene 1941 6-3 \ 

Saskatchewan............+.- 1942 8:5 Teal lyr att. eck at eee eee 1941 6-1 
1941 7-9 Spalie eee eee ee aan ee: » 1935 6-1 
Australias stan. ce toe eee ee 1941 10-6 Wve ee en ae ee eh 1942 5-9 
Union of South Africa (Whites)} 1941 10-42 France (excl. Alsace-Lorraine)} 1941 5-51 
DAN eeonccctever elon Bite Tees 1937 9-5 Ceoylotiennseiie eatery ae 1939 5-5 
INORWHViernc Geese eae 1940 9-4 relan detee. cera leeter he ae 1937 5:5 
Northern dreland). ane 1942 9-0 Panama vio cds ders oe ohare 1937 4-8 
England and Wales............ 1942 8-91 Vagal Caley 4. aren neaeeeine eee 1937 4-6 
Sweden xt ccaxt iets seb once 1941 8-9} Salvador woe eoetees ee 1941 3:7 


1 Provisional or approximate figure. 


Subsection 2.—Dissolutions of Marriage (Divorces) 


For many years subsequent to Confederation, the number of divorces granted 
in Canada was very small, 1883, with 13 divorces, being the first year in which the 
number attained two figures, while 1903, with 21 divorces, was the record year up 
to that time. Thereafter the numbers grew more rapidly, 1909 showing 51 divorces 
and 1913, the last pre-war year, 60 divorces. This number was, however, less than 
one per 1,000 of the marriages contracted in Canada in each of these years. 

One effect of the War of 1914-18 was to increase divorce. The causes were the 
generally unsettling psychological influences of the war period, and the long separa- 
tions between men on active service and their wives. The provision of new facilities 
for obtaining dissolution of marriage was another factor in the numerical increase 
of divorces granted. A decision of the British Privy Council in 1918 gave juris- 
diction to the Prairie Provinces for granting dissolutions of marriage, so that Ontario, 
Quebec and Prince Edward Island were then the only provinces in which the ap- 
plicant for divorce had to secure a private Act of Parliament. In 1930 an Act of 
the Dominion Parliament (20-21 Geo. V, c. 14) gave jurisdiction in divorce matters 
to the Supreme Court of Ontario. 


In 1918 there were 114 divorces granted in Canada and from then on they 
grew steadily in number to 608 in 1926, 700 in 1931, 1,570 in 1936, and 2,369 in 
1940. In 1941 divorces granted in Canada numbered 2,461 and in 1942, 3,089. 
These numbers, for the most part, cover final decrees of dissolution of marriage which | 
alone constitute divorce. Annulments and legal separations have been eliminated. 
Coincident with the transfer of jurisdiction in divorce matters in Ontario from the 
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Parliament of Canada to the Supreme Court of the Province there was a decrease 


in the number of divorces. This was occasioned by the delay between the granting 
of the decree nisi and the decree absolute. In 1938, however, the number of divorces 


granted passed the two-thousand mark which, for the most part, was occasioned 


_ by the increases in Ontario and British Columbia. From 1921 to 1941 and 1942, 


respectively, there were increases of 341 and 454 p.c. 

Statistics of dissolutions of marriage granted were revised in 1941 through the 
co-operation of the provincial authorities and the Clerk of the Divorce Committee 
of the Senate of Canada. 


_15.— Dissolutions of Marriage (Divorces) Granted in Canada, by Provinces, 1941 and 


1942, with Five-Year Averages, 1921-40 
! a 


Granted by the 
Dominion Parliament Spit by the Courts 


“, ¥ peat 
% ear . : ae or 
F Prince Ne : British 
- | Nova Mani- | Saskat- Canada 
ber Quebec | Ontario Scotia Pea tota. wehiewran: Alberta Coen 
Av. 1921-25...... Nil 10 104 34 1B gil 41 105 1381 539 
My. 1926-30...... < 24 183 25 18 94 61 155 209 768 
Av. iPal=oD.2. oe. 1 31 3192 37 22 119 61 168 280 1,038 
Ay. 1936-40...... 1 56 7232 50 44 194 116 259 570 2,013 
BOE us Gs 1 9492 68 87 242 146 311 609 2,461 
Me? Ueto st 2 fil 1, 1852 70 69 284 209 375 824 | 3,089 
_ 1T wo granted by Parliament. 2 Granted by the courts. : 
4 Section 3.—Deaths 


Disregarding the effects of wars and their aftermath, the past century has seen 
& decline in the death rate in the countries of the white world. Perhaps the most 
impressive index of this decline is found in the mortality statistics of Sweden, where - 
the crude death rate declined from an average of 27-4 per 1,000 in the decade 1751-60 
to 14-3 in the decade 1911-20, and to 11-7 in 1931-40. 


_ In England and Wales, the crude death rate which was 18-2 per 1,000 in the 
90’s of the past century, declined to 15-4 in the first decade of the present century 
and 12-1 in the third; in 1941 it was 12-9 and 11-6 in 1942. In Scotland the average 
tate was 22-1 in the 60’s, 18-6 in the 90’s, 15-1 in the first decade of the present 


century, and 13-7 in the third; it was 14-5 in 1941 and 13-3 in 1942. International 


comparisons of crude death rates for different countries are shown in Table 20, 
7 p. 164. : 


There will always be years of specially high mortality, for instance 1918, when 

the death rate in Ontario, the most populous of the provinces of Canada, was 15-3 

per 1,000 owing to the influenza-pneumonia epidemic, as against 12-0 in 1917 and 

a in 1919. Over a period, however, these abnormalities are reduced to negligi- 
ility. 


Subsection 1.—General Mortality 


Deaths in Canada as a whole declined steadily for the period 1931-34, but 
for 1935, 1936 and 1937 there were substantial increases. The figure for the latter 
year was 113,824, an increase of more than 9,000 over 1931. For 1938 there was a 
noticeable reduction to 106,817, but increases were again shown for the next three 
years, to 114,639 in 1941. In 1942 there was another decrease to 112,978. 
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Since the introduction of a comprehensive vital statistics system, there has: 
been a similar definite downward trend from the crude death rate of 11-5 per 1,000 
population in 1921 to 10-7 in 1930, and 9-8 in 1940. In 1941 the rate rose slightly 
to 10-0 but dropped again in 1942 to 9-7. The improvement has been general in. 
all provinces, particularly in Quebec. The increase in the number of deaths, and 
the death rate in 1941 was due to a higher mortality rate for certain communicable 
diseases. 


Age and Sex Distribution of Decedents.—Numerically speaking, for both 
sexes, the greatest number of deaths occur during the first year of life, although 
some startling reductions have been made in recent years. It will be seen in Table 16 
that the average ages of decedents have been increasing steadily and that, for the 
most part, the ratios of deaths over 60 years have not diminished. On the other 
hand striking reductions have been apparent in the earlier years of life, particularly — 
under 30 years of age. While much has been accomplished through the methods of 
therapeutic and preventive medicine, it must be remembered that the declining 
death rate in the younger ages is in a large measure responsible for the ageing of the 
population in Canada. 


16.—Deaths by Sex, for Specified Age Groups, 1941 and 1942, with Five-Year 
Averages 1926-30 


Numbers Percentages 
, Males Females Males Females 
Age Group | i | ——_—_— 
Aver- Aver- Aver- Aver- 
age | 1941 | 1942 | age | 1941 | 1942 | age | 1941 | 1942 | age | 1941 | 1942 
1926-30 1926-20 1926-30 1926-30 
Wnderlayear: space 12,546! 8,788] 8,392] 9,516] 6,448] 6,259] 21-5] 13-8} 13-3} 18-8} 12-7) 12-5 | 
LIVRES tro eee eters 1,793 856 818} 1,542 726 695) 3-1 1-3 1:3 3-0 1-4 1-4 
DEY CARS On wats comiske putea 807 459 448 (G2N 347 377 1-4 0:7 0:7 1-4 0-7 0-8 
Sis ME ee tha Eee mae 563 318 322 501 295 281 1-0 0-5 0-5 1-0 0:6 0-6 
CREST ots ea ath EASED Age ae 439 245 271 404 198 211 0-8 0-4 0-4 0:8 0:4 0-4 
Totals, Under 5 Years 
Ol AOU Gace abn eI sane 16, 148/10, 666|10, 251/12,685| 8,014] 7,823] 27-7| 16-7) 16-3] 25-1) 15-8 15-7 
5- 9 YEAS... -. sees ees 1,459 888 764} 1,228 670| 607|) 2-5 1-4 Te 2in 2e4 1-3 1-3 
LOLS iS eee ee hoe ed 1,038 787 652 943 536 508 1-8 1-2 1-0 1-9 1-1 1-0 
Le Oe arte Ban, soe 1,406} 1,118} 1,072} 1,339 823 797 2°4 1-8 hay, 2°6 1-6 1-6 
Ay ea ie SS Se Se Ee 1,520} 1,332} 1,501} 1,605} 1,039) 1,020 2°6 2-1 2-4 3°2 2-0 2-0 
Die DON eee meu Ser es Sel 1,417) 1,817): 1, 247); 1,525).1,173}1, 1389 2-4 2-1 2-0 3-0 2°3 2°3 
SO=Ba TU on ete Sarat ss 1,326] 1,211] 1,167) 1,486) 1,148) 1,118 2°3 1-9 1-9 2-9 2°3 2-2 
BUSCA hee MAD als: URIA ta gee 1,645} 1,497) 1,360] 1,686] 1,242} 1,217 2°8 2°3 2:2 3°3 2°4 24° 
A044 et Set ae tees 1,938} 1,744] 1,698} 1,723] 1,464} 1,346 3°3 OSH 2-7 3°4 2-9 2-7 
AB AO SOP ese Bent eee ee 2,279) 2,416) 2,291) 1,832) 1,817) 1,727 3°9 3°8 3:6 3°6 3°6 3-5 
DO D4 Mie am cere ee eae 2,562] 3,354} 3,410} 1,962} 2,227] 2,245 4-4 5:3 5-4 3-9] 4-4 4-5) 
BOHOGs ce Sarees 2,896| 4,393] 4,397] 2,214] 2,851] 2,957 5-0 6-9 7-0 4-4 5:6 5-9 
G60 Geese oe eet 3,509) 5,285] 5,418] 2,764] 3,483] 3,517 6-0 8-3 8-6 5:5 6°9 7:0) 
GO=00W ge wok: ee a eee 4,284] 6,053] 6,163) 3,448] 4,412) 4,380 7-4 9:5 9-8 6:8 8-7 8-85 
T0a ae sre tyne 4,66z| 6,489] 6,503) 3,885] 4,980) 4,918] 8-0); 10-2) 10-3 7:7 9-8 9-8 
LDL need ha eC ese 4,381] 6,418] 6,377| 3,876} 5,457) 5,431 Vedi 10s bie LO st 7-7| 10-7] 10-9) 
BOSS Oa ae he aa 4,969] 7,786] 7,632] 5,251) 7,931] 7,710 8-5} 12-2) 12-1] 10-4) 15-6} 15-4) 
90 years or Over......... 820] 1,076} 1,056] 1,099] 1,514} 1,491 1-4 1-7 1-7 2°2 3°0 3-0. 


Totals, Stated Ages. .|58, 256 63, 830/62, 959/50, 552/50, 781/49, 946] 100-0] 100-0} 100-0} 100-0} 100-0} 100-0 » 


Ages not stated......... 96 29, 54 22 6 19 - ~ - - - = 


Totals, All Ages...... 58,351) 63,852/63,013/50,574/50, 787/49, 965 ~ - - - - - 


————— SSS" j 
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The table shows that out of every thousand deaths in Canada in 1941 and 1942, 
respectively, 557 and 558 were males and 443 and 442 were females, or a ratio of 
1,257 and 1,261 males, respectively, to every thousand females. The table indicates 
the percentage changes in the age and sex groupings for all deaths. 


Standardized Death Rates.— While crude death rates give the actual mortality 
per 1,000 of population, death rates in infancy and old age are much higher than in 
middle life, hence, differences in the sex and age composition of the population in 
different communities and the variations in the proportions of infants and elderly 
people to the total population and to total deaths make the use of crude death rates 
unsatisfactory for purposes of comparision. It is expedient, therefore, when com- 
paring death rates of countries and communities to eliminate the influences of such 
factors and to determine what the death rates would be if the age and sex composition 
of the several populations corresponded to that of a particular community taken as 
a standard. The method is described briefly on p. 90 of the 1941 Year Book and 
has been applied to the population of the nine provinces of Canada, for the years 
1921-38. The rates for individual years have been calculated directly from pro- 
portions shown in each sex and age group at the Censuses of 1921 and 1931. Later 
figures were not available at the time of going to press. 


17—Crude and cd  ha ol hat Death Rates in Canada, by Provinces, 1937-42, with 


? Five-Year Averages, 1921-40 
‘ Averages 
& Province  ——_—___——] 1937 | 1988 | 1939 | 1940 | 1941 | 1942 
4 1921-25 | 1926-30 | 1931-35 | 1936-40 
Prince Edward Island— 
EE GS As Re a eR 12-5 11-0 11-1 11-5 |] 12-3 | 11-0 | 12-1 | 11-2 | 11-9 | 10-7 
Standardized pe ROT Le 9+3 8-1 7:9 1 8-4] 7:4 1 1 1 
Ne Scotia—- 
i, SUE SS San oa ee 12:6 12-4 11-6 11-0 }} 11-1 | 11-0 | 11-3 | 11-0 | 12-0 | 10-8 
Meendardized....-..v.+s-s 10-4 10-0 9«1 1 8-5} 8-4 1 1 1 1 
oe 
| JR ae ee ee 13-1 12:5 11-3 11-4 |} 12-4 | 11-1 | 11-4 | 11-0 | 11-3 | 11-1 
Standardized SIRE tec ivate Boe 11-5 10-9 9-6 1 10-4 9-2 1 1 o1 1 
Gisbeo— 
RIED Ake So Has 2 13-5 11-0 10-4 || 11-3 | 10-2 | 10-3 | 10-0 | 10-3 | 10-0 
Mrandardized.......6scec0s 2- 13-1 10-8 1 11-1 | 10-1 1 1 1 1 
Ontario— 
eo ERAS a 11-3 11-2 10:2 10:3 |} 10-6 | 10-0 | 10-1 | 10-3 | 10-4 | 10-1 
mebandardized.............% 10-3 9-8 8°5 - 8-4 7-9 1 1 1 A 
Manitoba— 
lt 0st re tae 8-6 8-3 7:7 8-5 8-5] 8-2] 8-5] 8-7] 8-9] 8-9 
Btandardized.............. 9-4 8-8 7-6 1 8-1] 7:6 A 1 A 1 
Saskatchewan— 
1 ee aS ee ers ee 7:5 7:3 6-5 7-0 7-5 6°7 6-7 7:2 7-2 7:3 
Standardized.............. 8-5 8-2 7-1 1 7-7 | 6:6 1 1 i 1 
Atierta— 
Mea eee Se! 8-3 8-40 7°3 Te8 8-1 7°5 74 7-9 8-0 7:8 
Mtandardized.............. 9-5 9-4 7:8 1 8-3 | 7:5 1 1 1 1 
oom Columbia— 
RN eo Ie a aici oes! J 8-7 9-3 8-9 9-9 || 10-5 9-6 9-5 | 10-3 | 10-4 | 10-2 
Btandardized cRNA ee od ile. ¢ 9-0 8-9 8-0 i 8-9 8-1 1 ao 1 i 
Canada (exclusive of the / 
| Territories) — 
1 a ee a ea rere 2 11-1 9-8 9-8 || 10-3 | 9-6) 9-7 9-8} 10-0 | 9-7 
Standardized............. 2 10-5 9-1 - 9-5 | 8-8 - - ~ - 


1 Data for years after 1938 are subject to a wide margin of error and have not been calculated 
2 Quebec was not included in the registration area prior to 1926. 
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Causes of Death.—Nearly 89 p.c. of the deaths recorded in Canada in 
the years 1940-42 were due to the 28 specified causes named in Table 18, 
In this table the groupings are in accordance with the revisions of the Inter- 
national Lists in 1929 and 1938. These revisions were first applied to Canadian 
vital statistics for the years 1931 and 1941, respectively. Each revision of the 
International List creates special difficulties in preserving continuity. The figures 
have been adjusted for purposes of comparison. In any analysis of the relative 
importance of the causes of death the effects of the ageing of the Canadian population 
should be considered. These effects are described briefly at pp. 91-92 in the 1941 
Year Book. 


18.—Deaths and Death Rates per 100,000 Population in Canada, by Principal Causes, 
y : 1940-42 
Norr.—Figures for 1941 and 1942 are not completely comparable with those for previous years due to 


the disturbance in distribution caused by changes in class and re-arrangement of titles reeommended in the 
fifth revision of the International List of Causes of Death. 


; 100,000 
International Numbers of Deaths Rates per 100, 
List Cause of Death Population 
Number! Pere ai es ae 


1940 1941 1942 1940 1941 1942 


1, 2 | Typhoid fever, incl. paratyphoid.... 224 165 108 2-0 1-4 0-9 
So sScarlet fewer. vagaen ancien enone 125 117 129 1-1 1-0 1+] 
Due Whooping Cough esse. coe hates. 628 437 560 5-5 3°8 4-§ 
LON Diphtheria wieneng esr ee ee ee 213 240 256 1-9 2-1 2-2 
13 | Tuberculosis of the respiratory 
BYSUCION I ot anes tee eee ee ere 4,643 | 5,002 | 4,947 40-9 43-5 42-5 
14-22 | Tuberculosis, other organs........... 1,146 1,070 1,033 10-1 9-3 8-9 
83° lin fuenza. Se aa ne eee eet ee tg 2,789 | 2,411 152270 24-5 21-0 10:5 
3017 Measles ttcaven ta ee eae eee 168 325 131 1-5 2-8 1:1 
45-55 | Cancerand other malignant tumours. | 13,322 | 13,417 13, 654 117-2 116-8 117-3 
6IS|sDiabetesumellituss tomes eee ae DA an pee 0 7-9 15-7 18-6 19°3 
1.3) |MADDIMIASL sia te One ego eae Ee 616 408 354 5-4 3-6 3-0 
83 | Intracranial lesions of vascular origin.| 2,296 9,034 8, 728 20-2 78:6 75-0 
86 | Convulsions (under 5 years of age)... . 192 199 195 1-7 1 Voy dae Peri 
90-95" (Diseasesiof: the:heart.. 4... .00. 0 20,278 | 26,602 | 27,529 178-4 231-5 236-6 
96, 97, 99, 102 | Diseases of the arteries.............. 11,742 2,266 |} 2,270 103-3 19-7 19-4 
1063)) Broncini tists ww ae cere ee aa Bou 394 383 2-9 3-4 3:3 
1O7=109:,| Pnetimontaess) sae. mete ae 6,132 5,955 5,778 54-0 51-8 49-7 
119, 120 | Diarrhoea and enteritis........:.....| 1,891 2,319 2,400 16-6 20-2 20-6 
Li A DDENGICILIA Es ype aa ene bet weaie | TA0sae 1 105) 824 9-7 9-1 7-1 
122 | Hernia, intestinal obstruction........ 991 908 912 8-7 7-9 7:8 
19071521 SINEphrivisie: pa oe een ee 6,835 | 7,399 | 7,233 60-1 64-4 62-2 
137 | Diseases of the prostate............. 1,241 892 855 10-9 7:8 7:3 
140-150) |) Puerperal causes. 2.0... sh... ou 978 901 818 8-6 7:8 7-0 
157 | Congenital malformations........... 1,626 1,901 2,096 14-3 16-5 18:0 
158-161 | Diseases peculiar to the first year of 
VORAS AB SNS Aa Ad dere a NA eta 6,818. |) 6,.252)| 6,029 55-6 54-4 51-8 
162" pense iS ee eee ee ee 1,555 | ‘1,593 | 1,650 13-7 13-9 14-2 
1635-01643) Suicides. 5.2835, Fae Pet Re ee 948 896 839 8-3 7°8 7+2 
166-198 | Violent deaths (suicidesexcepted)....| 6,470 | 7,546 | 7,332 56-9 65-7 63-0 
Other specified causes............... 13,705 | 11,761 | 11,493 120-6 102-4 98+8 
Totals, Specified Causes........../110,293 |113,601 |112,005 || 970-5 | 988-7 962-5 
199, 200 | Unspecified or ill-defined causes..... 634 1,038 973 5:6 9-0 8-4 
> Potals, All Causes... 32:......002 110,927 |114,639 |112,978 || 976-1 | 997-8 970-9 


NS Ea ee eee 


1 The numbers given in this column refer to the International List of Causes of Death, as revised in 
1938 by the International Commission on the Classification of Diseases and Causes of Death. This classi- 
fication, in its detailed, intermediate or abridged form, is accepted by almost all civilized countries. 


Deaths in Canadian Cities and Incorporated Centres.—The proportion 
of deaths to the population in the cities of Canada listed in Table 19 remained 
fairly constant at about 1 p.c. throughout the period 1926-40. Taken on the basis 
of resident deaths to resident population the single years shown reveal proportions 
of 1 p.c. of total deaths. 
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19.—Deaths in Urban Centres of 10,000 Population or Over, by Place of Residence, 
1939-42, with Five-Year Averages, 1926-40, by Place of Occurrence 


Province and 
Urban Centre 


~ Pp.E. Island— 
Charlottetown...... 


Nova Scotia— 
= Dartmouth......... 


os 


New Brunswick— 

© Fredericton......... 
BPGNCULOD sss) 85.56 
Bint SOUT, 0.2 vane. 


\ 


“Quebec— 
- Cap-de-la-Madeleine 
So HicoutimMi,........ 
Drummondyille.... 


MDUOG Ssh are The 
St. Hyacinthe....... 
SEENON foo ahs 8Gu is 2 
Be, WeETOMG: 2... .<0>'s 
Shawinigan Falls... 
Sherbrooke......... 
BRE is 2 ices certs he oe 


bn. OS re RABY Se 


ate Cire ie 


- Ontario— 
molloville.:......... 
Perantiord. ..sss6s%. 

= Brockville.......... 
merchatham......,.... 
ornwall. 43.8. 
Morest Hill......)... 
Fort William....... 


Bi iti tate. cass ies 


MSNGStON. 3: .-.. 2. 
mancheners hs. 
BGGRGON, cn. ode so 
Niagara Falls....... 
miorth Bay... <c:..: 
MPS AWOs ssc ce os os 
MPCAWAS. 6.08 bose es 


Peterborough....... 
arp Arthur.,.c.... 
St. Catharines...... 


Sault Ste. Marie.... 
Barottord.....2¢..>. 


1Not Available. 
83832—113 


’ Census 

: Aver- 
Population ages 
1931 1941 _ || 1926-30 
12,361 14,821 264 
9,100 10,847 93 
20,706 25, 147 294 
59,275 70,488 884 
23,089 28,305 241 
7,901 10,272 108 
8,830 10,062 141 
20, 689 22,763 252 
47,514 51,741 712 
8,748 11,961 127 
11,877 16,040 228 
6,609 10,555 107 
10, 587 14,197 115 
29,433 32,947 354 
10,765 12,749 173 
9,448 13,769 134 
18,630 20,051 214 
11,724 11,99: 223 
818,577 | 903,007 || 11,260 
28,641 30,751 5 
130.594 150.757 || 2,269 
13,44 17,798 288 
11,256 13, 646 120 
8,967 11,329 127 
15,345 20,325 199 
28 , 993 35, 965 450 
10,320 12,251 167 
10,701 12,716 157 
35, 450 42,007 556 
11,411 17,052 180 
60,745 67,349 398 
24, 235 26,047 143 
13,790 15,710 230 
30,107 31,948 382 
9,736 11,342 172 
14,569 17,369 300 
11,126 14,117 238 
5,207 11; 757 1 
26,277 30,585 215 
14,006 15,346 172 
21,075 23,273 235 
155, 547 166,337 1,473 
23,439 30,126 476 
30,793 35,657 303 
71, 148 78, 264 1,089 
19,046 20,589 215 
15,528 15,599 149 
23,439 26,813 216 
126,872 154,951 1,664 
12,839 14,002 163 
9,368 11,159 169 
22,327 25,350 308 
19,818 24,426 224 
24,753 30,275 317 
15,430 17,132 226 
18,191 18,734 222 
23,082 25,794 218 
17,742 17,038 200 
18,518 32,203 215 
14, 200 28,790 146 
631,207 | 667,457 || 6,735 
10,709 12,500 162 
98,179 | 105,311 965 
11,395 12,461 173 


Aver- 


ages ages 
1931-35 | 1936-40 


262 


Aver- 


299 


1939 


1940 


1941 1942 
199 185 
116 123 
238 222 
820 789 
302 313 
115 98 
109 118 
219 218 
650 629 

79 94 
185 196 
82 72 
133 135 
335 328 
194, 141 
134 155 
240 215 
120 122 

9,732 9,592 
291 283 

1, 883 Toe: 
239 239 
131 114 
124 102 
190 176 
350 325 
145 177 
138 154 
414 413 
169 186 
451 521 
273 272 
179 157 
400 436 
157 145 
196 206 
198 196 

54 45 
250 244 
171 TG 
272 255 

1,661 1,770 
363 382 
306 330 
850 901 
202 246 
133 118 
229 209 

1,640 1,707 
176 179 
121 130 
303 286 
220 240 
287 302 
224 232 
189 DANY) 
243 255 
197 229 
238 239 
205 176 

7,031 7,487 
110 144 
856 912 
183 158 
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19.—Deaths in Urban Centres of 10,000 Population or Over, by Place of Residence, . | 

1939-42, with Five-Year Averages, 1926-40, by Place of Occurrence—concluded 

OOOO 
Census 


a ee re Population Aver- | Aver- | Aver- 


——___—__—_—_——————__]] ages ages ages 1939 1940 1941 1942 
Urban Centre 1931 1941 || 1926-30 | 1931-35 | 1936-40 

Manitoba— 

Hitdicton an ee 17, 0821a 17588 244 225 264 164 151 149 175 
Ge Bananas. hen 16,305 | 18,157 482 417 536 138 163 151 202 
Winnipeg........... 218,785 | 221,960 | 1,757] 1,712 | 1,947] 1,848] 1,920] 2,060] 2,059 
askatchewan— 

x Mocca to 21,299 | 20,753 226 196 231 146 185 196 192 
Dinca hibert cone: 9,905 | 12,508 153 175 195 91 99 99 109 
Rosingoe ceo ace. 53,209 | 58,245 481 468 564 384 392 384 410 
Rhabarcone i hte 43,291 | 43,027 485 450 | - 506 296 277 313 357 

Alberta— 

Calvary asks. cee 83,761 88, 904 756 730 853 710 756 803 861 
EX CIMONEOM sa. cae 79,197 93,817 862 884 1,091 638 771 746 765 
eth bridge. acswer- 13,489 14,612 185 193 201 117 120 132 146 
Medicine Hat....... 10,300 10,571 140 129 148 80 82 116 88 

British Columbia— 

New Westminster... 17,524 21, 967 Dies 287 344 179 204 207 220 
Vancouver... a5 fe 246, 593 DLOooe PAS NORE 2,303 2,842 2,645 2,950 3,090 3,192 
Waictonriadtceccs a eee - 39 , 082 44,068 552 561 730 540 578 590 629 


Crude Death Rates of Different Countries.—The Netherlands, the Union 
of South Africa (Whites), Uruguay, Canada, Denmark and Sweden are the only 
countries with death rates under 10-0 per 1,000 population: The low death rates 
in the Prairie Provinces, to a great extent, are responsible for the low death rate 
for Canada. This is due, for the most part, in all three cases, to a favourable age 
distribution of population. 


20.—Crude Death Rates of Various Countries and of the Provinces of Canada in 
Recent Years 


(Sources: League of Nations Statistical Year Book 1941-42 and Population Index, July, 1943) 


Sard pene 
; eat eat 
Country or Province Year Saree Country Year Rate 
Netherlaiiths!): oc 44, 20: SE nds 1942 9-5) te british Uales.c Jick aoe. es oes 1942 11-92 
Union of South Africa (Whites)....} 1941 9-62 || Germany (territory of 1937)...... 1941 12-02 
Uruguayeke a ie oe ek eee 1940 9-6 || Newfoundland and Labrador.....| 1938 12-1 
Panam acters cock Sse ae ae eee 1937 12-4 
Canadar tee ees ee eee 1942 9-7 Lithuania jek er ee ee ee ee ed OO 12-62 
1941 10:0: 4 Bulgariaas) eee oe eee ee 1942 12-82 
Saskatchewan tee lw. ee seen 1942 To. ti R@zechoslovakiaves ate. wares eee 1938 12-82 
1941 7-2 GECECOM A, SIs Oe eas Fea i se 1939 13-0 
Alberta nace seta canes 1942 7:8 Scotland. katie wre aoe ee 1942 13-32 
1941 8:0: cll@Northernelrelands J5.-2..00 ole 1942 13-3 
Manitobanrk cece. stele nme dace 1942 859. TPO lan Gee = tee Ge. chances hae ran oe 1938 13-8 
1941 BQ tl RRGIT Os Secret a pes ete pe ee 1942 14-0 
QuebeC ney yee oer wick ans ole 1942 L020 siliebtaly Swerve hee vase ate een aes 1942 14-12 
1941 10-3 JRIMAICR IK ee swat oan eee 1941 14-32 
Ontariogs fas cao eee eee ae 1942 10-1 Bel gi timilae.: hnh ayn oue cane 1942 14-62 
1941 10-4 Hiungaryee co rege. aes. aes 1942 14-63 
British .@olumbiapwescdesn eee ee 1942 10220 tl pAnistria cet kre ox chaceeene teens 1940 15-02 
1941 10°44) sJapanthwad ck bee eee eee 1941 15-42 
Prince Edward Island........... 1942 10-7 Palestine: 2x2) bay ae eee 1941 16-3 
1941 11-9 Salvador.2 rie cok heist ste nee 1941 16-92 
‘Nova Scotin: . haeeean ata os ae 1942 10-8 sl e@osta ica wee hen coe eee 1941 17-22 
1941 12-0 Rash VISISIe ick scat Pe dec Beare 1941 17-32 
New: Brurswickscts eterna. 1942 11-1 France (excel. Alsace-Lorraine).....} 1941 17-4 
1941 11:3 SPAIN hee ee ace Fee ee ee 1941 18-6 
DenmMa4rkt ern ' 9 hee sae date cs 1942 Oe (2 sl aGevloniae. ie he eek Sige, 1942 18-6 
Sweden's. ee ne eee eee 1942 0:97 a MR OUI ania’ ao. ener ies oreo 1941 18-72 
Feeland. b eric... och aoe 6 eee 1940 10:0 We@ bile ® apes. 57. ee ee ee 1941 19-82 
Australia. cies) cies se ea 1941 10-0: tha Panlana! gies inten wc ee ene danas 1940 20-0 
United States (reg. area).......... 1942 10-4 Straits Settlements...........2.. 1940 21-22 
New Zealand. toe ei amie 1942 10-62 uiebrcetshe in digt seem aie ee eee 1939 22-2 
IN OF WEY eek ick dete ences Ree ee 1940 10: 724i eH stOniacttm ee eae fee ee oe 1941 23-3 
Switzerland? 2.5 /tn ele locus aie 1942 £1302 Bey pheanwedencc. teers oe ue ae 1940 26-52 
England and Wales................ 1942 11-62 
1 Including war losses. * Provisional or approximate figures. 3’ Within the boundaries 


of the Treaty of Trianon. - 
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Subsection 2.—Infant Mortality 


In recent years a great part of the energy designed to effect a decline in the 


: general death rate has been directed at infant mortality and with a large measure of 
success. That Dominion, provincial and municipal health authorities, together 
with the private welfare agencies, have all taken part in the struggle to reduce 


infant mortality is reflected in the figures for the period 1921 to 1942, which show 
a fairly constant improvement each year. In fact any fluctuations in the general 


" downward trend have been caused by the presence of epidemic diseases. In 1921 
the infant death rate for Canada was 102 per 1,000 live births. Figures for 1942 


show the lowest rate since the registration area was established, viz., 54 per 1,000 


live births. New Brunswick had the highest rate, Quebec the second highest and 


Nova Scotia the third. In other words over 13,000 young Canadians were added to 


the population of Canada in 1942, who under conditions prevailing in 1921 would 


have died before their first birthday. 
f 


7 
| 
2—Infant Mortality and Rates per 1,000 Live Births, by Provinces, 1941- 42, with 


Five-Year Averages, 1921-40 


: Nors.—Figures for sncvatuall years from 1921-40 will be found in previous editions of the Year Book, 


ginning with the 1931 edition. 


Year PEL N.S. N.B. | Que. Ont. | Man. | Sask. | Alta. | Bec: Canada! 


INFANT DEATHS 


ee ee ee 


Averages, 1921-25....... 152 | 1,139 | 1,164 2 5,916 | 1,394 | 1,790 | 1,327 621 ) 

Averages, 1926-30....... 122 934 | 1,040 |10,518 | 5,091 | 1,031 | 1,560 | 1,195 571 22,063 
Averages, 1931-35....... 131 840 857 | 7,757 | 3,962 835 | 1,260 997 463 17,101 
Averages, 1936-40....... 142 782 913 | 6,470 | 3,196 773 | 1,025 869 532 14,701 
SN OS. L255 163 908 936 | 6,770 | 3,294 788 946 879 552 15, 236 
SG a1, Fass dank ab 106 884 978 | 6,657 | 3,139 807 788 696 596 14, 651 


Averages, 1921-25....... 77 94 105 Z 83 84 83 86 61 2 


Averages, 1926-30352... 70 85 101 127 74 72 73 75 55 93 
Averages, 1931-35....... 67 73 82 98 61 61 62 60 46 oun 
Averages, 1936-40: ...... 69 65 82 82 50 57 55 53 44 64 

| | a ea 80 |- 65 76 76 46 oo 51 51 37 60 
eee ne 50 58 Th 70 40 51 43 38 35 54 

EAR SE a ES Sa NEE EEE TR So UREA NPI A SS Le St See en NO A NE A 

1 Exclusive of the Territories. * Quebec was not included in the registration area prior to 1926. 


Infant Mortality by Causes of Death.—Nine principal group causes of 


death accounted for between 89 and 92 p.c. of the infant mortality in the Dominion, 


during the years 1931 to 1942. These are shown in Table 22 and it is worthy of 
note that four diseases present at birth, viz., premature birth, injury at birth, 
congenital debility and congenital malformations, accounted for over 45 and 46 p.c. 
of the infant deaths in 1941 and 1942, respectively. In 1926 the percentage was 


41 and 42 in 1930, but since the rate of infant deaths has declined over 18 p.c. 


in the interval between 1936 and 1942, much improvement is indicated in pre- 
natal, intra-natal and post-natal care. 
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22.-Infant Mortality and Rates per. 100,009 Live Births, by Principal Causes of © 
Death, 1941 and 1942, with Five-Year Averages 1931-40 


eS eee 


Per- 
Rates per 100,000 |contage 
Inter- Numbers Live Births banat 
nauional Cause of Death Year — _ —— a) 
ause 
No. Males |Females| ‘otal || Males |Females} Total of 
Death 
Communicable 
Giseasesis, cs. eee se Av. 1931-35 916 780 1,696 782 701 743 9-9 
Av. 1936-40 859 698 |° 1,557 731 627 681 10-6 
1941 857 |, 697 1,554 653 561 609 10-2 
1942 611 541 1,152 435 411 423 || 7-9 
86 |Convulsions......... Av. 1931-35 132 86 218 113 tv Al 95 1-3 
Av. 1936-40 90 57 147 ak 51 64 1:0 
1941 80 62 142 61 50 56 0-9 
1942 87 62 149 62 47 55 1-0 


106-109 |Bronchitis and : 

pneumonia,........| Av. 1931-85 || 1,121 852 | 1,973 || 957 766 864 11-5 

Av. 1936-40 || 1,080 810 | 1,890 920 728 826 12-9 

1941 1,274 966 | 2,240 971 778 877 14:7 
1 


1942 || 1,220 895 | 2,115 868 679 aad 


119 | Diarrhoea and 
enteritis nen. sae Av. 1931-35 1,631 Ag 2,802 1,392 1,053 ey 16-4 

Av. 1936-40 1,047 767 1,814 892 689 793 12-3 
1941 998 695 1,693 761 560 |. 663 1 
1942 1, 006 745 1,751 716 566 643 12-0 


157 |Congenital malform- 
AUIONS etree cate ce Ay. 1931-35 691 567 1, 258 590 510 551 


7-4 

Av. 1936-40 720 599 |} 1,319 613 538 577 9-0 
1941 902 Go Ge 688 628 658 11-0 

1942 944 852; 1,796 671 647 660 12:3 


Av. 1931-35 866 624 | 1,490 739 561 653 8-7 
Av. 1936-40 644 464 | 1,108 548 417 484 75 
1941 629 417 | 1,046 480 336 410 6-9 
1942 570 394 964 405 299 354 || 6-6 


158 |Congenital debility. . 


159 |Premature birth.....| Av. 1931-35 2,147 1,614 3,761 1,833 1,451 1,647 22-0 
Av. 1936-40 |} 1,859 1,425 | 3,284 1,583 1,280 1,436 22-3 

1941 1,758 1,251 3,009 |} 1,340 1,008 1,179 19-7 

1942 1,655 1,189 2, 844 Heal 903 1,044 19-4 

160 |Injury at birth....... Av. 1931-35 648 | » 383 1,031 553 344 451 6-0 
Av. 1936-40 571 350 | . 921 486 314 403 6-3 

1941 781 467 1,248 595 376 489 8-2 

1942 784 455 1,239 || - 558 345 455 8-5 

161 |Other diseases pe- 

culiar to the first 
Veal lileey...46 a: Av. 1931-35 774 564 1,338 661 507 586 7:8 

Avy. 1936-40 668 487 1,155 569 437 505 7-9 

1941 572 OM 949 436 304 372 6-2 

1942 567 415 982 403 315 361 6-7 

Otherspecified causes| Av. 1931-35 799 576 Weeks 682 518 602 8-0 
Av. 1936-40 758 570 1,328 645 512 581 9-0 

1941 731 563 1,294 557 454 507 8-5 

1942 727 531 1, 258 517 403 462 8-6 

199, 200 | Unspecified or ill- 

defined causes..... Av. 1931-35 87 71 158 74 64 69 0-9 

Av. 1936-40 101 78 179 86 70 78 1-2 

1941 206 174 380 157 140 149 2-5 

1942 221 180 401 T57 Oe meee 147 2-7 

ANE @ausese es cite Ay. 1931-35 9,813 7,288 | 17,101 | 8,377 | 6,553 | 7,489 100-0 

Ay. 1936-40 || 8,397 | 6,305 | 14,702 | 7,150 | 5,663 | 6,427 100-0 

1941 || 8,788 | 6,448 | 15,236 || 6,699 | 5,194 | 5,967 100-0 

1942 || 8,392 | 6,259 | 14,651 | 5,969 | 4,751 | 5,380 100-0 


1 Includes measles, scarlet fever, whooping cough, diphtheria, influenza, erysipelas, acute poliomyelitis 
and policencephalitis, cerebrospinal meningitis, tuberculosis and syphilis. 
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Infant Mortality at Age Periods.—During the years 1941 and 1942, 51-3 
p.c. and 52-2 p.c. of all infant deaths occurred before the children had reached one 
month of age, and 37-4 p.c. and 38-3 p.c., respectively, before they had completed 
one week of life. The chart facing p. 174 illustrates very dramatically not only the 
great reductions in infant deaths but also that as the Canadian child ages during 


its first year of existence its expectation of life becomes much greater. 


Infant Mortality in Canadian Cities and Incorporated Centres.—It 
should be remembered that a very low infant mortality rate for cities and towns for 
any particular year means very little and that wide annual fluctuations are the rule. 
Moreover, since maternity hospitals in urban centres draw patients from surrounding 
areas, rates “by place of occurrence” reveal considerable variation from rates 
“by place of residence”. This is particularly true in the case of Westmount, where 
the average numbers of infants “by place of occurrence” given in Table 23 are 
considerably higher than the numbers for single years “by place of residence’. 
Among the large cities, Vancouver has maintained a splendid record, Montreal has 
shown a steady improvement and Winnipeg and Toronto have very low rates. 
sa Three Rivers, Quebec City and Hull all had very high rates prior to 1940, 
well over 100 per 1,000 live births, but here too are found indications of general 
improvement for by 1942 the rates “by place of residence” had dropped to 85, 
64, 103 and 73, respectively. 

Pe deaths and Death Rates of Children Under One Year of Age (Exclusive of Still- 


births) in Urban Centres of 10,000 or Over, by Place of Residence, 1941 and 1942, 
with Five-Year Averages, 1926-40, by Place of Occurrence. 


€ 


=e 


3 Infant Deaths Rates per 1,000 Live Births 
Urban Centre Aver- ; Aver- | Aver- Aver- | Aver- ) Aver- 
age age age 1941 | 1942 age age age 1941 | 1942 
1926-30 | 1931-35 | 1936-40 1926-30 | 1931-35 | 1936-40 

Belleville, Ont........... 27 20 28 20 19 (ee 53 59 58 48 
Brandon, Man chai... 26 18 16 13 18 67 59 58 48 54 
Brmitiord, Ont....:...... 52 34 31 36 24 76 54 50 53 31 
Broekville, Onde et irt i: 17 13 16 ‘iy 15 76 52 53 82 54 
Calgary, gre clo. 113 74 63 66 65 63 44 aii on 33 
Lap-de-la-Madeleine, Que. 69 3h 22 18 20 170 105 78 51 52 
Charlottetown, P.E.I.... 30 26 32 24 14 105 72 ae 73 35 
vhatham , ihe et 38 33 38 18 9 78 68 52 43 21 
Yhicoutimi, Quexsi lie 72 57 50 55 67 129 112 91 81 79 
Cornwall, ete. 48 38 42 40 23 102 79 69 88 48 
Dartmouth, ING So eared 15 10 6 15 27 89 69 49 49 65 
Drummondville, Ques, x 44 38 22 18 15 146 112 87 54 42 
idmonton, Antico! 140 109 107 61 80 66 49 39 32 38 
forest Hill, Ont. 8. ne 1 1 1 1] Nil 1 67 143 6 - 
fort William, Ont. i 46 32 23 34 29 73 57 44 60 45 
?redericton, gee ees 14 12 15 9 14 68 64 60 51 59 
UO 16 15 11 10 13 57 51 36 35 41 
gigee Bay, N.S.......... 85 69 78 57 56 127 98 87 77 76 
aranby, PONG, Fes. bs 29 28 23 19 17 96 79 69 Al 38 
Suelph, Se es 23 20 12 22 19 59 57 41 51 39 
Jalifax, i alee ee oo 127 119 105 87 93 87 73 59 48 44 
Hamilton, Ont........... 200 167 106 96 111 66 56 36 33 Ay 
ull, Que. RetierS Sore 132 102 89 70 82 132 117 106 66 73 
0 Oe 52 35 26 34 19 149 106 87 97 44 
onquiére, J TEE iy Seana 67 32 37 45 69 129 73 78 70 81 
Xingston, a ee eee 59 38 42 38 36 99 58 55 54 43 


: 


1 Not available. 
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23.—Deaths and Death Rates of Children. Under One Year of Age (Exclusive of Still- | 
births) in Urban Centres of 10,000 or Over, by Place of Residence, 1941 and 1942, 
with Five- Year Averages, 1926-40, by Place of Occurrence—concluded. | 


Infant Deaths Rates per 1,000 Live Births 
Urban Centre - Aver- } Aver- |} Aver- Aver- | Aver- } Aver- 
age age age 1941 | 1942 age age age 1941 | 1942 
1926-30 | 1931-35 | 1936-40 1926-30 | 1931-35 | 1936-40 
Kitehener, Ont... set 43 35 35 22 29 58 47 44 32 39 
Lachine Ques s.0 aux ec see 49 29 24 33 28 111 73 61 76 54 
Lethbridge, Alta......... 33 34 30 15 14 76 64 47 58 37 
Lévis, Que.......... aes 37 25 19 20 21 120 96 82 74 65 
hondoms Onterk. caitiie ese 91 ids 70 44 39 66 56 44 29 24 
Medicine Hat, Alta...... 23 18 14 9 10 60 50 39 40 40 | 
Moncton, N.B...:....... 40 24 31 35 31 76 49 56 67 48 
Montreal, Que........... oOMmerl S02 1,321 |1,292 }4, 142 135 98 73 69 55 
Moose Jaw, Sask......... 39 24 20 18 Ll pn O2 52 40 47 By | 
New Westminster, B.C... 27 24 26 25 | 18 51 43 33 52 30 
Niagara Falls, Ont....... 31 21 14 21 18 66 50 33 44 32 
North Bay sOntu. cae. es 35 23 23 21 17 85 59 57 63 49 | 
Oshawa, Ontss iceus tee 53 29 28 20 25 83 55 51 38 4} 
Ottawa xOnte.. coos sect 327 257 211 167 145 110 87 66 54 44 
Outremont, Que.......... 8 5 2 11 6 65 53 38 39 18 
Owen Sound, Ont........ 15 16 18 17 15 46 50 52 54 47 
Pembroke,Ontw.: 2s eee 30 23 23 22 19 100 79 78 77 622 
Peterborough, Ont....... 39 35 34 pep 35 67 61 50 39 48) 
Port-Arthtr, Ont:.....0 3. 45 24 29 28 7, 83 47 48 53 29 | 
Prince Albert, Sask...... 34 27 28 12 18 102 68 55 40 54} 
Qtiebéc; Quek Avsees: 727 538 451 458 428 166 130 113 115 103 | 
Regina, Sask. oo... 00.30% 92 61 62 32 39 67 48 47 29 34. 
St. Boniface, Man........ 59 46 43 12 16 70 43 33 32 41! 
St. Catharines, Ont...... 40 27 28 16 21 67 46 43 26 29 
St. Hyacinthe, Que...... 55 49 31 34 26 166 119 76 89 58 « 
Sts CAN OUCs. core cote are 26 19 18 10 11 79 64 58 27 30) 
St. Jéréme, Que.......... 42 22 We 24 22 124 81 66 72 49 
Sts Ehomas: Onti ea. ci 20 16 14 20 18 60 54 35 59 45 
SaintJohneNeBeease ete 113 91 75 77 56 99 76 58 61 41 
Sarnias Onterwceseon Ree 32 22 22 14 14 74 53 47 37 35 
Saskatoon, Sask......... 86 48 35 18 28 81 50 38 24 35 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont.... 42 25 By 27 36 69 44 62 4] 48 
Shawinigan Falls, Que.... 103 53 39 54 54 157 93 74 78 6am 
Sherbrooke, Que......... 77 61 60 57 44 97 81 69 59 39 
Sorel# Queers cae 56 36 31 49 36 187 136 129 | 117 85 
Straworas Onteememncs: 21 19 14 11 11 55 56 36 39} 40 
Sudbury. 7Ontay ieee oc. 54 66 80 61 54 108 83 61 46 40 
Sy.dneyeN.Sywase anes: 40 26 ily 48 38 77 44 26 59 40) 
Thetford Mines, Que..... 52 By 29 32 24 113 91 85 7 58: 
Three Rivers, Que....... 228 230 210 91 81 171 200 184 71 64. 
Timmins Outi seose: 60 57 57 49 28 123 101 67 43 29 | 
Toronto, Onticrasceis cee 914 673 | 472 343 401 ae 59 45 36 34) 
EETULOVING Once ehiaies > 14 16 14 21 10 74 86 62 72 33 | 
Valleyfield, Que.......... 40 al 20 43 44 126 87 57 76 62.) 
Vancouver, B.C.......... 173 117 Tale LOE tos 46 35 29 Fae 29 | 
Verdun, Que. 3.2. mo. 2 91 68 49 40 60 86 67 59 31 4 
Victoria #6.C sy, cece cho 33 23 Path el 3B 46 33 32 14 320 
Welland; Ont. c,h 20 19 18 14 14 69 66 51 Gp) 365 
Westmount, Que......... 11 33 24 6 4 102 105 92 34 20) 
Windsor sOnt f:tesc. sn as 203 106 88 68 | 108 T32\ha. 62 40 31 44. 
Winnipeg, Man........... 277 170 138 | (148 |. 172 61 43 36 41 43 
Woodstock, Ont.......... 14 12 13 14 5 58 51 . 46 62 16) 


Infant Mortality in Various Countries.—New Zealand has consistently, 
held the world’s low record for infant mortality, where in 1942 the rate was only 29) 
per 1,000 live births as compared with 68 in 1905, 51 in 1920, and 34 in 1930. 
Indications of the general improvement during the present century are to be found 
in England and Wales where the rate has been reduced from 128 per 1,000 live 
births in 1905 to 80 in 1920, 60 in 1930 and 49 in 1942, while the rate in Germany 
has declined from 196 in 1904 to 85 in 1930 and 65 in 1942. In the Netherlands the 
rate has declinéd from 131 per 1,000 live births in 1905 to 51 in 1930 and 40 in 1942. t 
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ed -—Infantile Mortality per 1,000 Live Births in Various Countries of the World and 


in the Provinces of Canada in Recent Years 
(Sources: League of Nations Statistical Year Book 1941-42 and Population Index, July, 1943) 


Rate of Rate of 
Country or Province Year Infant Country Year Infant 
Mortality Mortality 
fer SR a ee Oe ee 1938 28 Denmark Homers «cer atc hardy WOE! 551 
Bee oN tak wee 1942 29 Bee eri sae 651 
TE IO Re 4 Mie ate Te 1941 37 ot era (territory of 1937).. 1942 661 
OD PEN, COLL Se cee 1939 37 Ree Re Sarr Gnu! am ere el Sh 68 
LEE (CON ape SRE te aaa 1942 |. 381 Franke (excl. Alsace-Lorraine) . 1942 701 
SE CARIN AA te ee eee 1942 40 Care| ince nes pean ORE ee Ha [20 70 
ee AE MS eee 1942 40 TRIER. Cowl Wieas nae este sf LOMO 721 
boo. Beige ee Pees ae 1942 40 Northern Ireland..............] 1942 76 
Si Bears Soe 1942 491 HStONIAW Ree as coe cane me eat] 1088 77 
ate Menace y's 1941 521 Bel grit ans ces a oet crise ciate. el OAe 781 
Mee dicuectanl hiatmis eh» 1942 541 LOb 4s hg Ca ey UTA bee opinion! Mae he 72) 86 
Manan Ro Bo AG aes Cab ees 1940 88 
VORE See wakk os, te iy ow cs T's 1942 54 Newfoundland and Labrador 1938 93 
1941 60 PARAMS t5 1 ana t pok boceereye 1934 95 
WA Recion § eeu 1942 35 Czechoslovakia................] 1942 981 
1941 37 Cepece Be aie, oe he Coes 1938 99 
yaa ts Wie ad eee 1942 38 SALVAORN A ee tA akaels. OAL 1051 
1941 51 RUBEN Scot Nena Shu tient See ee, 1942 1081 
TR Sa eee 1942 40 TAD AL. Ris either. cae tel eral L988 114 
: t 1941 46 Palestine: 30. ..-deaaeen se pate 1941 116 
Mmmaskatchewan..............0.. 1942 _ 43 Ceylon eect tte eae 1942 120 
y 1941 51 Ae heanie es kB. cruy os aA 1939 122 
is “Prince Edward Island......... 1942 60-8 | Costs: Ripa 1. Fs. 5 coca, 1941 | 123 
ay. 1941 80 Bulgaria gc esata yaie ees 1942 1271 
BiManitoba............6... eee 1942 51 SAPOBICE BO CRORE: es | 1938 129 
| 1941 53 Mangarys (0202. ees. a eae. 1942 1341 
# aN Pave Hootie Se. Fe eh aces 1942 58 Poland ys eo ook, weet: 1 19388 140 
| e 1941 65 Nd ea Ieek eS. Wacken. 1941 143 
BONO DOC Tait cinerea os hoo ok ck 1942 70 Straits dattlaniahter ee tira AB 1940 1441 
we 1941 76 Brita Undies RIG oie epoca s 1939 156 
an " New Brunswick............... 1942 77 Ey pied Sona nae sip ce tants 1940 163! 
a 1941 76 TROUBAARIA I 5 Reina h «i wavige 1940 | 189 
By, CHAS. eal eee oe 1941 | . 2001 
|. } Provisional or approximate figures. * Within the boundaries of the Treaty of Trianon. 
‘Infant Mortality in Certain Cities of the World.—One of the greatest 
“triumphs of medicine and public health of modern times has been the reduction of 
‘infant mortality in the metropolitan areas of the world. 


| To give particular examples, the rate of infant mortality for New York was 
29 per 1,000 births in 1942, as against a rate of 40 per 1,000 for the Birth Registration 
Area of the United States. For 1938, Berlin had an infant mortality rate of 58 
per 1,000 live births, as compared with 60 for Germany; Paris had a rate of 61 in 
1939, compared with a rate of 63 for France and, in 1942, London had a rate of 51 


compared with 49 for England and Wales. 


In Canada, in 1941 and 1942 Montreal had infant mortality rates of 66 and 54 


. per 1,000 live births, respectively, as compared with 76 and 70 for the Province of 
Quebec. Toronto, in 1941 and 1942, had infant mortality rates of 37 and 35 as 


against 46 and 40 for the Province of Ontario, while Winnipeg and Vancouver had 
much lower infant mortality rates than their respective provinces. Since 1921 
Vancouver and Victoria have recorded two of the lowest rates of infant mortality 
in 1 the world. 
Subsection 3.—Maternal Mortality 

Closely allied with infant mortality are those deaths accidental in character 
which occur among our Canadian mothers during the period of childbirth. This 
maternal mortality is shown in Table 25 to be the lowest among mothers under 


25 years of age and highest from 30 to 39 years of age. It will be seen in the chart 


facing p. 174 that there is very little variation between the age groups 25-29 years, 
30-34 years and 35-39 years and that roughly 65 p.c. of all maternal deaths are to 
be found within these three age groups. 
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25.—Maternal Deaths by Age Groups and Rates per 1,000 Live Births by Provinces, 
1940-42, with Five-Year Averages, 1926-40 


Age Group and Year P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B.| Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask.} Alta. | B.C. |Canadat 


Maternal Deaths— 


Und er2OWearsitei cies wine 1940 1 3 2 17 21 1 Dotan 2 
1941 | Nil 1 3 14 13 3 6 4 3 47 
1942 1 1 4 14 13 4 4 3 2 46 
QOS DA. ANN ete hiss khe aeee tttel AOE INTL 7 14 53 31 0) 15 16 12 157 
1941 % 16 10 64 36 8 9 13 4 160 
1942 1 5 16 48 36 5 8 10 6 135 
DO ae Oeeeas GAAS hi sa Ce ee 1940 2 15 14 81 58 15 17 10 11 223 
1941 3 14 i 89 60 14 9 10 13 217 
1942 4 11 6 73 52 8 9 13 19 195 
DSO Oe cr het Aa ret stone Cant che ae 1940 2 23 21 174 115 30 19 34 15 433 
1941 2 13 20 180 88 iW 28 24 15 387 
1942 33 14 20 141 86 17 30 13 15 339 
AOTOTHOW ER Meares oe tee cries he 1940 1 6 5 52 29 2 0) 9 a 116 
1941 1 5 5 39 22 4 6 3 5 90 
1942 1 10 bl 38 19 6 nl 4 3 103 
Totals. Pr Tepes ia te Se 1940 6 54 56 | 377 | 254 57 62 69 43 978 
1941 6 49 43 | 386 | 219 46 58 54 40 901 
1942 10 41 57 | 314] 206 40 62 43 45 818 
A Verages MR iis es 2 1926-30 8 61 64 | 483 | 398 81 | 126 | 105 63 1,339 
1931-35 10 59 57 | 405 | 344 60 91 75 53 1,153 
1936-40 10 48 54 | 400 | 291 54 68 73 46 1,043 

Rates per 1,000 Live Births— 

Totals see cee ae ee bee 1940 | 2-9] 4-2| 4-8] 4-5] 3-7] 3-9] 3-2] 4-0] 3-1 4-0 
1941 2°95) 93:5.) 3-5 [4-3 10°30) 23-1.) 3h | 3-2 oF 3-5 
1942 | 4-7 2-7 4-5 |] 3-3] 2-6| 2:6] 38-4] 2-3] 2-7 3-0 
Averages. 38224. bef. 35. 1926-30 | 4-6) 5-5 | 62] 5-2] 5-8] 5-6! 5-9] 6-6] 6-1 5-7 
1931-35 | 5-1) 5-1] 5-5] 51] 5:3] 4-4] 4-5] 4-5] 5-3 5-0 
1936-40 | 4-9} 4:0] 4:9] 5-1] 4:5] 40] 3-6] 4:5] 3-8 4-6 


1 Exclusive of the Territories. 


Maternal Deaths by Causes of Death.—The chart facing p. 174 reveals 
that while from 1926 to 1942 the two chief causes of maternal deaths were puerperal 
sepsis and toxwmias of pregnancy, since the introduction of sulpha drugs in 1936 


there has been a very marked decline in the death rates from these two causes of 
death. 


26.—Maternal Deaths in Each Province, by. Causes of Death, 1941 and 1942 


Int. a 
Last Cause of Death P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B.| Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask.| Alta. | B.C. |Canadat 
Oo. 
140 |Abortion with mention 
of infection.2..22. «.. 1941 | Nil 7 2 16 33 if 5 13 4 87 
1942 “ 7 Nil 19 34 5 il ii 4 83 
141 |Abortion without men- 
tion of infection...... 1941 | Nil 1 3 19 8 1 2 3 2 39 
1942 1 4 4 9 3 4 2 iL 34 
142 |Kctopic gestation...... 1941 | Nil 2 3 9 9 1 1 4 2 30 
1942 fe 1 Nil ff 10 2 4 2 2 28 
143 |Hcemorrhage of preg- 
nancy—death prior to 
delivery eee elds | NGL 2 1 6 2 Nil 1 Nil | Nil 12 
1942 1 24 2 2 1 2 Nil Mis a 10 
144 |Toxemias of pregnancy 
—death prior to de- 
Verviers 1941 1 2 2 34 21 1 4 5 4 74 
1942 | Nil 2 3 18 18 5 4 2% 2 54 
1 Exclusive of the Territories. . : 
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26.—Maternal Deaths in Each Province, by Causes of Deaths, 1941 and 1942—concluded 


Int. 


| on Cause of Death P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B.] Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask.} Alta.} B.C.|/Canada!, 
. ENO. 
145 |Other diseases and ac- 
| cidents of pregnancy— 
death prior to de- 
LEMAR Y oF Sein. Sep ts 1941 | Nil 1 3 19 7 2 4 2 | Nil 38 
1942 4 3 2 8 Nil 3 A 23 
146 |Hemorrhage of child- 
birth and the puer- 
perium.....: ST one 941 2 5 8 71 25 12 8 5 7 143 
1942 2 5 12 66 28 4 9 7 4 137 


147 |Infection during -child- 
birth and the puer- 

i 1 11 8 | 116 hu 7 18 10 11 235 

6 15 114 41 10 14 13 11 228 


S 
ie) 
pe 
2 
B 
> 
— 
He bo 


148 |Puerperal toxseemias— ; 
following delivery... 1941 | Nil 15 9 57 33 Disha 7 5 5 140 
1942 2 8 14 37 34 6 11 2 4 118 


149 |Other accidents of child- 
ib yar Geog Naat se beet 1941 1 2 4 23 20 5 4 3 66 
t 1942 1 4 2 18 21 Nil 5 4 3 58 © 

| 150 |Other and unspecified 

F conditions of child- 

BR: birth and the puer- 
Bi POTAl States... /ceie8 1941 | Nil 1 1 16 9 1 4 3 2 37 
1942 re 2 3 21 8 3 1 3 4 45 
| Totalse st 1941 6 49 43 386 219 46 58 54 40 901 
) 1942 10 41 57 314 206 40 62 43 45 818 

1 Exclusive of the Territories. 


Section 4.—Natural Increase 


The rate of natural increase of the population of Canada declined steadily 
' from 17-9 in 1921 to 13-3 in 1926 and to 12-2 in 1929. In 1930 the rate increased 
to 13-2, but from then to 1937 it declined steadily to 9-6. In 1938 the rate was 
11-0, in 1941 it was 12-2 and in 1942 it reached its highest point since 1925, viz., 13-7. 


Among the provinces the trends, generally, followed that of Canada with 

minor variations. The Province of Quebec is considered to have one of the highest. 

rates of natural increase per 1,000 population of any civilized area. The rate for 

- Quebec in 1921 was 23-4 and while it has gradually reduced in line with common 

experience to a low point of 12-8 in 1987, it has since recovered and stood at 16-5 

in 1941 and 18-0 in 1942, the highest point since 1925. Saskatchewan has usually 

approached Quebec in the matter of natural increase, in fact for the years 1926-30, 

_ 1934 and 1935 the rates for this prairie province actually exceeded those of Quebec, 

_ although for later years the recovery has been less pronounced, with a rate of 13-4 

in 1941 and 14-1 in 1942. Alberta has followed Saskatchewan fairly closely, except 

_ that the recovery since 1938 has been more pronounced with a rate of 13-7 in 1941 

and of 15-8 in 1942. The high rates of natural increase in the two prairie provinces 

_ are largely due to their relatively younger populations and lower crude death rates. 

The chart facing p. 174 protrays the effects of variations between the birth and 
death rates in the Dominion and the provinces upon the rates of natural increase. 
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Rates of Natural Increase in Various Countries.— Canada compares 
quite favourably with most countries in the matter of rates of natural increase. 
In the Union of South Africa (Whites) in 1941 the rate was 15-6, in New Zealand 
13-0, in Australia, 8-9 in Northern Ireland 5:6, in Eire 4-4, in Scotland 3°4 | 
and 1-3 in England and Wales. 


Natural Increase in Canadian Cities and Incorporated Centres.— 
Statistics of natural increase in urban centres of 10,000 population or over are 
given for the period 1926 to 1942 in Table 27. Rates per 1,000 population are 
not shown, though the census populations in 1931 and 1941 are given to furnish 
some guide to such rates. 


27.—Natural Increase in Urban Centres of 10,000 Population or Over, by Place of 


Residence, 1939-42, with Five-Year Averages, by Place of Occurrence, 1926-40 


Province and Census Population || Aver- | Aver- | Aver- 
Urban |} aces ages ages 1939 1940 1941 1942 
Centre 1931 1941 1926-30 } 1931-35 | 1936-40 
P.E. Island— ' 
Charlottetown...... 12,361 14,821 28 99 141 78 125 129 215 | 
Nova Scotia— 
Dartmouth. cae. c8 9,100 10,847 75 78 57 92 112 193 291 
GlaceiBay ey. iis, & 20, 706 25,147 378 445 634 |l- 478 535 504 5154} 
Haliiax ees eee 59,275 70,488 573 732 877 537 706 986 1,313 
Sydney-t esta 23,089 28,305 270 374 455 342 518 516 634 | 
ETUrO VS eRe ny: 7,901 10,272 82 76 113 76 87 176 206 | 


New Brunswick— 


Fredericton......... 8,830 10,062 59 39 83 46 56 69 121 
Monctonee-ee ene 20,689 22,763 266 249 278 196 267 306 422 
Saimtdohnea...4e7 47,514 51,741 432 536 613 341 330 604 725 
Quebec— - ; 
Cap-de-la-Madeleine 8,748 11,961 278 211 210 226 229 272 293 
Chicoutimi......... 11,877 16,040 325 284 283 325 413 491 653 
Drummondville. ... 6, 609 10,555 194 224 165 187 242 250 283 | 
Cran yent toe pee 10,587 14,197 183 239 224 212 312 325 317 
1S Ayn ee ae eee ee 29,433 32,947 647 515 487 501 552 719 792 
Joligttesape:, io 10,765 12,749 174 157 121 147 192 156 291 
Jonqienesss hoe 9,448 | - 18,769 387 345 380 420 396 512 696 
Machine st cscee oo 18,630 20,051 228 212 189 109 186 197 301 | 
IB(chigt BARC Nam One wee 11,724 11,991 84 42 20 45 97 152 201 
Montreal........... 818,577 | 903,007 |} 8,945 | 9,194] 8,278 || 7,804] 8,831 | 9,107} 11,262 
Outremontasewen 28,641 30,751 19 —66| —118 —52 6 —12 44 
Quebecr = sorters 130,594 | 150,757 || 2,110 | 2,146} 1,919 |) 1,863} 2,208 | 2,100 2,462 
St. Hyacinthe...... 13,448 17,798 45 59 91 119 200 143 210 | 
Stuveans . wee 11,256 13, 646 204 170 132 160 214 235 253 
St. JérOmew ys eae 8,967 11,329 213 186 169 143 164 209 344 
Shawinigan Falls... 15,345 20,325 459 413 368 370 419 500 654 
Sherbrooke......... 28,993 35, 965 336 310 395 382 477 613 806 
SOLCM pda aye ete 10,320 12,251 130 124 114 78 123 213 246 
Thetford Mines..... 10,701 12,716 308 212 170 160: )> 261 298 259 
Three Rivers....... 35,450 42,007 773 577 538 665 774 866 858 
Valleyfields v4. 0. 11,411 17,052 137 204 186 201 198 400 520 
Vordurity tap seca 60,745 67,349 659 561 306 624 773 855 959 


Westmount......... 24,235 | 26,047 | —33 64 =f | i199 | 190 te eee —69) 
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4.—Natural Increase in Urban Centres of 10,000 Population or Over, by Place of 
Residence, 1939-42, with Five-Year Averages, by Place of Occurrence, 1926-40 


—concluded. 


Province and 
rban 
Centre 


Dntario— 


Forest Hill...... ae 
© Fort William....... 
Galt 


S 


ee 


Seeiph...... 655. «0. 


M@ingston........... 
Batchener ae Eee 


ee oe ed 


» Owen Sound........ 
@embroke.......... 
Peterborough....... 
mort Arthur. ....2.. 
St. Catharines...... 
St. Thomas........ 


set eee ees ee oee 


stew eee eee 
eee ere eee 
eee e eee eres 
a 
eee eee ee enee 
Coe ee ereeone 


eee eeseee 


sere e eee eeee 
ee ee wees 


a a a? 


eo 
seat eee 
Settee seeeees 


British Columbia— 
ew Westminster... 


4 
m 


F ué 


i a Not available. 


% : 
ts, 


Census Population 
1931 1941 
13,790 15,710 
30,107 31,948 

9,736 11,342 
14,569 17,369 
11,126 14,117 

5, 207 11,757 
26,277 30,585 

- 14,006 15,346 
21,07. 23,273 

155, 547 166,337 
23,439 30,126 
30,793 35,657. 
71,148 78, 264 
19,046 20,589 
15,528 15,599 
23,439 26,813 

126,872 | 154,951 
12,839 14,002 

9,368 11,159 
22,327 25,350 
19,818 24,426 
24,753 30,275 
15,430 17,132 
18,191 18,734 
23,082 25,794 
17,742 17,038 
18,518 32,203 
14, 200 28,790 

631,207 | 667,457 
10, 709 12,500 
98,179 105,311 
11,395 12,461 
17,082 ‘17,383 
16,305 18,157 

218,785 221,960 
21,299 20,753 

9,905 12,508 
53, 209 58, 245 
43,291 43,027 
83,761 88, 904 
79,197 93,817 
13,489 14,612 
10,300 10,571 
17,524 21,967 

246,593 | 275,353 
39,082 44,068 


Aver- 
ages 
1926. 30 


Aver- 


ages 
1931-35 


Aver- 


ages 
1936-40 


1939 


1940 


-1941 


1942 


_—_-——— |---| || | | SF 


218 
875 
—93 


212 
1,183 
ao 


273 
1,358 
190 


_ Natural Increase, by Sex.—In Table 28 the relationship of births to deaths 
is shown by sex from 1926 to 1942 for Canada and for 1941 and 1942 by provinces. 
In spite of higher male births, the natural increase is shown to be lower for males 
than for females due to the higher mortality among the former. 
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28.—Births, Deaths and Natural Increase in Canada,' by Province and Sex, 1941 and 
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1942, with Totals 1933-42, and Five- Year Averages, 1926-40 


Males 
Year and Province Excess of 
Births Deaths |Births Over| Births 
: Deaths 
Canada— 
Av. 1926-30.......... 121,553 58,351 63,203 | 114,968 
Av. 1931-35.......... 117,142 55,967 61,175 | 111,211 
Av. 1936-40.......... 117,433 59,992 57,441 | 111,334 
Totals, 1933......... 114,388 54,725 59,663 | 108,480 
TCE? iin Se ears 113,323 55, 224 58,099 | 107,980 
OSS Re. t cee 113, 293 57,206 56,087 | 108,158 
ASaGet ss. Ves 113,289 57,728 55,561 | 107,082 
1S 9 fe ne a 113,143 62,109 51,034 | 107,092 
MOSS ein eRe 117,862 58,817 59,045 | 111,584 
ROSS sien Pee 117,594 59,907 57,687 | 111,874 
TOE i alidh ie Soe 125,279 61,399 63,880 | 119,037 
TENOR Aas ye 131,175 63,852 67,323 | 124,142 
ROG oe ee 140,584 63,013 77,571 | 131,729 
Province, 1941 
Prince Edward Island. . 1,078 595 483 971 
Nova Scotiags s. 24.84. 7,074 3,739 3,335 6,829 
New Brunswick.... 6,200 2,804 8,396 6,072 
Otebeckuere sy. cer hdc. 45,905 18,344 27,561 43,304 
Onpariovea eer) sss: 37, 254 21,549 15,705 35,008 
Manito bays ort. Aa hiss = 7,616 3, 782 3,834 7,196 
Saskatchewan.......... 9,472 3,821 5,651 8,992 
AIDET tana w. Cees. ite. 8, 882 3,866 5,016 8,426 
British Columbia...... 7,694 5,352 2,342 7,344 
Province, 1942 
Prince Edward Island. 1,074 503 571 1,063 
INOWAGS COBIAN. x) dack ca 7, 880 3, 503 4,377 7,426 
New Brunswick..... 6, 591 2,741 3, 850 6,072 
QuebeGe Ee scieors os 49,113 18, 233 30, 880 45,918 
Ontarior asec tte 40,412 21,349 19, 063 37,780 
Manitobaa.ascae. cc... 8, 000 3, 680 4,320 7,670 
Saskatchewan.......... 9,416 3, 665 5, 7o1 8,773 
Albenta®. Bisse eaten. 9,417 3, 724 5, 693 8, 900 
British Columbia...... 8, 681 5,615 3, 066 Sala7 


1 Exclusive of the Territories. 


Section 5.—Vital Statistics of Yukon and Northwest 


The vital statistics of Yukon and the Northwest Territories have been collected 
and compiled since 1924. They are not, however, presented with those of the nine 
provinces in the tables of this chapter because the figures are not regarded as com- 
plete. The details are in many cases not available, and the small and varying 


Territories 


3 
t 


Females Both Sexes 
Excess of | Excess of | 
Deaths |Births Over|Births Over 
Deaths Deaths | 
50,574 64,394 127,59 
47,635 63,576 124,750 
49,522 61,812 119, 253, 
47,243 61,237 120,90 
46,358 61,622 119,721 
48,361 59,797 115,884 
49,322 57,760 113,321 
51,715 55,377 106,411) 
48,000 63,584 122, 629/ 
49,044 62,830 120,517 
49,528 69,509 133,389 
50, 787 73,355 140,678 
49,965 81,764 159,335 
| 
539 432 915 
3,175 3, 654 6,989 
2,380 3,692 7,088 
15,994 27,310 54,871, 
17,677 17,331 33,036 
2,713 4,483 8,317 
2,637 6,355 12,006 
2,519 5,907 10, 923 
3,153 4,191 6,533 | 
458 605 1,176 
2, 882 4,544 8,921 
2,413 3, 659 7,509 
15, 566 30,352 61, 232 
17,770 20,010 39,073 
2,730 4,940 9, 260 
2,525 6, 248 11,999 
2,367 6, 533 12, 226 
3, 254 4, 873 7,939 
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population is not known with sufficient accuracy for each year to enable the rates 
to be calculated. As these Territories contain less than 1/700th of the population 


of Canada, their vital statistics are a negligible factor in the total. 


29.—Vital Statistics of Yukon and the Northwest Territories, 1941 and 1942, with 


Five-Year Averages, 1926-1940 


Yukon Northwest Territories 
Year — ee 
Births Marriages Deaths Births Marriages Deaths 

EE SEY EE Vy I a | PRE — (ee 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Averages, 1926-30........... 33 14 54 158 24 185 
Averages, 1931-35........... 49 24 61 190 ape § | 137 
Averages, 1936-40........... 67 36 72 228 ip: 177 
| TES RR et int ibe ap 72 36 67 314 82 306 
Bes eS RN cee Re Ra) 96 36 108 327 108 194 


1 Preliminary figures. 
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Section 1.—General Information 


In 1851 the population of Upper and Lower Canada, Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick totalled 2,312,919 and in 1941 the population of the Dominion was 


11,506,655. During that period no fewer than 6,703,891 persons were admitted — 


as immigrants, not all of whom stayed in the Dominion, for numbers eventually 
‘found their way to the United States while others returned to the lands of their 
birth. 


The present war has not affected immigration to the same relative extent as 
did the First World War. The year 1913 witnessed the greatest immigration in 
Canada’s history, 400,870 persons having been admitted; the greatest number 
admitted during the war years was 72,910 in 1917. At the outbreak of war in 
1939, Canada had been going through a period of restricted immigration and the 
figures for 1940, 1941, 1942 and 1943 showed decreases of only 34 p.c., 46 p.c., 
56 p.c. and 51 p.c., respectively, as compared with the last complete pre-war year 
1938, while the decrease between 1913 and 1917 amounted to almost 82 p.c. 


Assimilation of Immigrants.—The latest information showing the percent- 
ages of each origin born in Canada and in other countries and also the leading races 
with which the males have intermarried, as found at the Census of 1931, were 
presented at pp. 159-160 of the 1939 Year Book and at pp. 144-146 of the 1940 
edition. Data for the 1941 Census are not yet available. 


Expenditures on Immigration.—About 65 p.c. of Canada’s expenditure 
on the encouragement and control of immigration was spent in the three decades 
1901-1930. Expenditures for the five latest years will be found in the Public Finance 
chapter of this volume, while yearly details may be obtained from the “Public 
Accounts’, published annually by the Department of Finance. 

Other Related Work of the Branch.—While immigration proper has de- 
clined materially since 1930, the work of the Immigration Branch of the Department 
of Mines and Resources continues to be heavy, inasmuch as the officials of the 
Branch are required to examine tourists and other non-immigrants, including the 


many persons who cross the International Border in the course of their business and- 


Canadians returning to this country. 


* Revised under the direction of A. L. Jolliffe, Director of Immigration, Department of Mines and 
Resources, Ottawa. 
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| Section 2.—Statistics of Immigration 


Immigration is naturally at a low ebb in time of war; therefore the outline of 
immigration policy and entry requirements formerly appearing in this Section has 


been omitted from this edition. Full information regarding the Immigration 


Regulations may be obtained from the Immigration Branch, Department of Mines 
and Resources, Ottawa. (See also p. 110 of the 1941 Year Book.) 


Subsection 1.—Growth of Immigration since Confederation 


| The wide fluctuations in the immigration movement since 1890 are shown in 
‘Table 1. The heavy movement between 1902 and 1914 was cut down severely 
‘between 1915 and 1918. Beginning with 1932 the figures have been the lowest 
since 1897. 


1.—Immigrant Arrivals in Canada, 1890-1943 


Nore.—Statistics for 1852-89 will be found at p. 153 of the 1942 Year Book. 
et ar os. | a. EEE 


Year | Arrivals|} Year | Arrivals|} Year | Arrivals|) Year | Arrivals|! Year | Arrivals Year | Arrivals 


SY | ft ef ef 


No No No No. No No 
1890....} 75,067 || 1899..] 44,543 || 1908..] 143,326 || 1917..] 72,910 || 1926.. 135, 982 |} 1935.. iinleoyiré 
'1891....} 82,165 || 1900..} 41,681 || 1909.. 173,694 |} 1918..]| 41,845 || 1927.. 158,886 |} 1936.. 11,643 
1892....) 30,996 || 1901..] 55,747 || 1910.. 286,839 || 1919..| 107,698 || 1928..] 166,783 |) 1937.. 15,101 
1893....] 29,633 || 1902..] 89,102 || 1911.. 331,288 || 1920..| 188,824 || 1929. .| 164,993 || 1938.. 17,244 
1894....} 20,829 || 1903..] 138,660 |} 1912... 375,756 || 1921..| 91,728 |) 1930..| 104,806 || 1939.. 16,994 
1895....} 18,790 |} 1904..] 131,252 |) 1913.. 400,870 || 1922..] 64,224 || 1931..] 27,530 |] 1940.. 11,324 
1896....] 16,835 || 1905..} 141,465 || 1914.. 150;484 || 1928..] 133,729 |] 1932..} 20,591 || 1941.. 9,329 
1897....| 21,716 || 1906..) 211,653 || 1915.. 36,665 || 1924..] 124,164 || 1938..] 14,382 |] 1942... 7,579 
1898....} ©31,900 |) 1907.. 272,409 || 1916..| 55,914 || 1925..] 84,907 || 1934.. 12,476 || 1943.. 8, 504 


2.—_Immigrant Arrivals in Canada from the United Kingdom, the United States and 
Other Countries, 1920-43 


Norre.—The 1936 edition of the Year Book shows, at p. 186, statistics of immigration on this basis, 


by calendar years from 1881 to 1900 and by fiscal years from 1901 to 1935. Calendar year figures are given 
‘for 1908 to 1919 at p. 153 of the 1942 edition. 
Immigrant Arrivals : Immigrant Arrivals 
from— from— 
Year  ——]| Total Year —_———] Total 
United | United | Other United | United } Other 
Kingdom] States {Countries Kingdom} States |Countries 
i 75, 804 40,188 21,002 | 108, S24 Il 1032. neces. Sih 13,709 3,000 20,591 
|; > a 43,772.| 238,888 | 24,068 | 91,728 .1|/1983......-. 2,304 8,500 3,578 14,382 
ie re 31,005 17,534 15,685 G4 224 1084 eee wae 2,166 6,071 4,239 12,476 
Bee... 70,110 16,716 46,903: $.183,729 Wr 1985.5 sc 2,103 5,291 3, 883 dbl ear 67; 
i! See 57,612 16,042 | 50,510 | 124,164 || 1986........ 2,197 4,876 4,570 11,643 
Ce 35,362 DG dd, |e Bd, O20 ela G4 907 I 198ds.- bo oe 2,859 DODO 6, 687 15,101 
(| AA ge 48,819 20,944 66,219 | 185,982 |] 1988........ 3,389 5, 833 8, 022 17,244 
Re ee 52,940 23,818 82,128 | 158,886 || 1989........ 3,544 5,649 7,801 16,994 
MS... as: 55,848 29, 933 81,002 | 166,783 || 1940........ 3,021 7,134 1,169 11,324 
\ 66,801 | 31,852 | 66,340 | 164,993 }] 1941........ 2,300 6,594 435 9,329 
|e 31,709 25, 632 47,465 | 104,806 |} 1942........ 2,259 5,098 219 7,576 
|. ae >) 75678 |- 15,195 4,607 | 27,530- | 1948." "-.. . 3, 834 4,401 269 8,504 
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Subsection 2.—Sex and Conjugal Condition of Immigrants 


Females constituted 61-3 p.c. of the total immigrants to Canada in 19438, as 
compared with 57-7 p.c. in 1942. Prior to 1932 males normally exceeded females. 


3.—Sex and Conjugal Condition of Immigrant Arrivals, by Age Groups, 


1941-43 
Males Females 
Year and i : ; ae 
Age Group Single | Married ge Soe Total || Single | Married ek zee Total 
1941 
0-14 years of age. 810 Nil Nil Nil 810 816 Nil Nil Nil 816 
IG (es See ae ee 453 1 Se ae 4 454 455 92 & a 547 
OAL) rear ee 997 91 2 8 1,098 400 377 3 5! 783 
20-20 he: Mae 411 210 1 28 650 182 369 6 5 562 
SU=B0 tae et eee 224 484 10 23 741 sy | 556 23 21 751 
40-4 cl socae 89 | 366 14 19 488 62 340 42 10 454 
OOlOrOVer. ee 63 396 80 11 550 111 284 224 6 625 
Totals, 1941....| 3,047 | 1,548 107 89 | 4,791 | 2,177) 2,018 298 45 | 4,538 
1942 
0-14 years of age. 784 Nil Nil Nil 784 746 Nil Nil Nil 746 
15-10. eee ey 356 4 ss cs 360 370 99 1 oe 470 
DOR IE Ore Wenn fa, 328 54 - by 387 240 414 3 5 762 
0529 Bea 150 143 1 7 301 Lie 402 3 7 583 
SOOO ees cers ¢ 134 829 5 6 474 157 531 23 19 730 
40H 4 eS bea 72 324 8 9 413 71 293 46 24 434 
DO.OTYOVCD ee 59 332 84 14 489 74 288 270 11 643 
Totals, 1942....| 1,883 | 1,186 98 41 | 3,208 | 1,929 | 2,027 346 66 | 4,368 
1943 
0-14 years....... Nil 995 Nil Nil 995 Nil 917 Nil Nil 917 
SUG ie i fae ee aa 3 365 ‘s 368 160 443 2 ¢ 605 
VAVEYE: ROR Mena 28 40 216 ¥ & 256 627 415 17 3 1,062 
DO 20 tre ae ete 144 100 2 2 248 429 194 14 i 644 
SO 8 0 adiacs Hee ete 397 99 3 2 501 598 163 23 11 795 
BOAO A Fa ot ONG 336 63 9 15 423 358 84 43 15 500 
50 years or over.. 364 46 83 6 499 296 87 297 11 691 
Totals, 1943....| 1,284 | 1,884 97 25 | 3,290 || 2,468 | 2,303 396 47 | 5,214 


4.—Sex Distribution of Immigrants as Adult Males, Adult Females, and Children, 


1929-43 
Under 18 
Adult Adult 
Year Males Females ee ew Total 
1920. ct. eee eee 10 RA ROE ITA eters 2 75,814 47,425 23,213 18,541 164,993 
LOS Os ee et een Re ak haan he 44,078 32, 882 15,521 12,325 104, 806 
LOS Trey Cater RN au ets te ele ac ie bie 7,280, 9,728 5,645 4,877 DHE MIT, 
LOS 2 er te ey Dea eS: 5,429 7,259 4,238 3,665 20,591 
HOB Okra: aie ee curate Bis Mate aca oe Pete ae ae 3,691 5,749 2,500 2,442 14,382 
LOSA CO cc (AE CPA ee TN 2,998 5,107 2,161 2,210 12,476 
LOR Ge Ba eR Me Nie Ee Mee ot had Di ir iy 2,550 4,593 2,106 2,028 11,277 
LOS Ore aR Toh coeectrs Genny Met ei F 2,691 4,830 ag BAe 1,995 11,643 
LOOT wero ch a Ree ae REE | 3,073 6,126 Pir 2,675 15,101 
LOSS SS ere h Pen gtr h oka eras ane eee ob 4,142 6, 800 3,274 3,028 17,244 
OSU ert soky te a: tee eed Sa ee Te 4,866 6. 820 2,815 2,493 16,994 
IY Mt Rae safes al her eat © ee Mins 10: 52.00 Oo 3,939 4,517 1,432 1,436 11,324 
aK OY: a eee TOS ot dal og NP OP Sateen ora ke 3,851 3,489 940 1,049 9,329 
1042 Garr eRe rae. 2 ae oe be ae Toh 2,280 3,429 928 939 7,576 
RITES ge ie ht ee i? gor WD SC Lok 8 5 2, li3 4,064 i ba lye 1,150 8, 504 
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Subsection 3.—Languages and Racial Origins of Immigrants 


Languages of Immigrants.—At the Census of 1941, only 1-2 p.e. of the 
population of ten years of age or over was unable to speak either English or French, 
but the percentages, by racial origins, of those speaking neither official language 
varied greatly. A short discussion of this subject will be found at p. 135. 


The Immigration Branch does not record the ability of immigrants to speak 
the official tongues of the Dominion; the statistics appearing in Table 5 relate 
only to the mother tongue of the immigrant. The great majority of those coming 
from the United States naturally give English as their mother tongue, regardless 
of their racial origin. In the calendar year 1943, 276 persons coming from the 
United States, many of whom were undoubtedly of French-Canadian origin, gave 
French as their mother tongue. In that year, persons from all countries giving 
English as their mother tongue constituted 93-1 p.c. of the total and those giving 
French 4-2 p.c. 


; 
{ 


i 5.—Mother Tongues of Immigrants, 10 Years of Age or Over, 1934-43 


Nore.—Dashes in this table indicate that no immigrants were reported for the corresponding stub item. 


7 


Language 1934 1935 1936 1937 | 19388 | 1939 1940 | 1941 1942 1943 


6,059 | 5,367 | 5,397 | 6,643 | 7,142 | 7,431 | 8,206 | 7,497 | 6,023 | 6,518 
467 507 | 485 | 478 623 559 501 356 | 256 295 
370 | 274 282 511 571 | 1,944 208 50 40 21 
33 29 36 25 20 43 97 16 26 6 
93 18 15 41 28 14 12 4 7 6 
19 91 19 38 36 73 23 7 12 
4 2 ne L 1 = a = 1 2 
Pench LJ See cel aa 45 53 43 62 131 90 8 % 1 5 
Stherland................ 36 26 53 58 95 190 56 30 8 7 
at Aaa 44 37 36 65 56 60 10 | 6 7 
TS cys ok ok ken 1 3 3 e 8 5 fe = 1 2 
SIS ee aia = ~ 3 7 4 3 5 2 = 1 
BUMAGIAN oo. pov cide. 24 22 38 43 40 50 15 4 2 2 
SE yr Br ae 54 3m 36 42 29 88 16 23 7 6 
Yiddish and Hebrew... 137 158 197 110 93 197 36 41 12 17 
Meemenian............5.... ( 1 | 
Bes a 205 | 184{/ 2661 401! 7281 665 é 2 = 7 
Meratian...... 2.66... . 0s. ) eet 
Rete SO gy. | 688 707 793 | 1,215 | 1,440 | 1,198 62 47 19 20 
Meamanian.....:.......... 45 64 65 103 142 90 12 12 4 6 
Meerntatr. 220). kets - - 3 2, 1 = a = a = 
Czech (Bohemian)......... 433 356 | 490 989 | 1,389 673 100 20 14 13 
Croatian (Serbian)......... 189 214 305 | 438 460 185 43 3 1 5 
- Hungarian (Magyar)....... 290 234 265 436 507 383 94 21 2 14 
> AES a gegen areca 261 265 | 245 367 | 337 183 105 8 4 10 
TS pas eee 6 7 ) 11 7 8 21 11 7 8 
\Meeortuguese................. - - - = - 1 1 1 1 - 
Greek 42 44 56 76 106 103 45 12 3 6 
1 1 5 5 é e = - 
| : te 4 1 1 1 Z 4 “ = 
| 6 10 13 27 20 13 2 me = e 
1 Ma 1 s = a A oo “i 
| 117 66 96 130 52 40 38 5 4 
_ East Indian 29 21 10 8 8 16 6 1 3 - 
| 1 1 5 3 1 2 1 m = ad 
i 10 13 15 16 18 13 2 4 es 
Miytela® ..).65.¢... 9,640 | 8,736 | 9,286 | 12,354 | 14,099 | 14,326 | 9,660 | 8,195 | 6,452 | 6,998 


Racial Origins of Immigrants.—The great bulk of Canadian immigration 
of the past generation has been drawn from the English-speaking countries and from 
those Continental European countries where the population is ethnically closely 
related to the British, though for some years there was an increasing immigration 
of Slavs. Since the outbreak of war, the predominant racial origins of immigrants 
have been British, French and Jewish. 
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» 
6.—Racial Origins of Immigrants into Canada, 1939-42 
Nore.—Dashes in this table indicate that no immigrants were reported for the corresponding stub 


items. Statistics for 1926 will be found at pp. 158-159 of the 1989 Year Book and for 1927-36 at p. 152 of the 
1940 Year Book and for 1937-38 at p. 156 of the 1942 Year Book. 


Origin 1939 } 1940 ) 1941 ) 1942 Origin 1940 | 1941 ; 1942 
British— Continental European— 
Engtish i 2035 3 4,261] 5,048] 4,247] 3,656 concluded 
Trigh Week. 1,071) 1,156} 1,069 813|| Ruthenian,. A ee ae: hc 23 18 15 
SCOUbISh es oan eae 1,384] 1,350] 1,129 971 
Woolshed cae s. -sc8. 127; 135] 140 88|| Scandinavian— 
——_|———_ | —___ Dantah?: sve oon ee ‘82 51 33 
Totals, British...... 6,843] 7,689] 6,585] 5,528 icelandic’, 335 353 3 3 8 
—_ |__| Norwegian.......... 102] 106 115 
Continental European— WOGiIsh «5. sneree n 117 91 52 
Allbanianel. veces. ee 4 - - 1} y Serbiantes iil ee 11 10 4 
Beliianacs 0-2 ee oe Lege 54 oO Jl MeROVaI tea chuck ae. tree meee 36 26 20 
Dolianiant. 13.5.0 take 342 16 10 Si * Spanish ys, islets ee 37 15 6 
Bulgarian: <...°5-. . 204) 23 Z - - | Spanish American..... 4 4 9 
LORMAN. ck eee ee 130 32 4 OT Wise te ch. oe ee 55 47 31 
GzOGlig. Wits sake chido tes 317 Uh 23 12) Yugoslavic............ 8 6] . 3 
TUSEOUIGN. 3 i ck Lee a 1 1 1 —]}—_|——_ 
Pinnish cc .ces se ee 82 32 20 21 Totals, Continental 
Pronehy ..2 \..cace sua 930} 949) 792) 660 European.......... 10,018} 3,495] 2,644] 1,974° 
Gorman. .i,..c, ico ee 1,586 432 400 290 ——_— | —_——_ —__ 
Greek: sis tia. eee 140 61 31 18|| Non-European— 
italians..)<ts 1). serene 262 178 70 48h Arabian: oc. ace ee. - - - 
Jewish? .% 2 See 1,763} 638} 446] 311] Armenian............. 5 1 4 
hettishi teers. eee 2 8 2 ast-Indians +).ancnulen 6 1 3 
ithvanianes eee ree 56 17 4 5] Indian (American)..... 15 15 7 
Macyareie eyes 4 401 97 o 22 Japanese............... 44 4 - 
Maltesevccometee eke - 4 1 - COLT Oana tac eee 52 69 48 
Moxican sani pier wn - - 2 tT Persian. neem | pealea = - 
Mofavian.s 30.4. dein. ce: 52 2 - Ba dh DVM Sete an hs Oh sad, 10 12 
Netherlands........... 460} 241] 208 150 . ——_|—___|—___ 
Olish see. a. on): 439} 112} 117 UG Totals, Non- 
Portuguese... a. 2. os 3 2 9 5 European.......... 140} 100 74 
Oumanian............ 29 13 i 4 —_—__ |—__|—____|—__ 
Russighs oo he kk 170 44 44 32 Grand Totals..... 16,994(11,324| 9,329| 7,576 


ie 1 Reported as ‘‘Swiss’’ origin but are evidently one of the constituent races such as German, French, 
talian, ete. 


Subsection 4.—Nationalities of Immigrants 


In the calendar year 1943, the percentage of total immigrants into Canada 
who were British subjects was 49-1, exactly the same as that of United States 
citizens. In 1930, when total immigration was fourteen times that of the latest 
year, the proportions were 34 p.c. and 21 p.c., respectively. 


7.—Nationalities of Immigrants into Canada, 1939-43 


Norre.—Dashes in this table indicate that no immigrants were reported for the corresponding stub items, 
Statistics for 1930 will be found at p. 190 of the 1936 Year Book, for 1931-36 at p. 154 of the 1940 Year 
Book and for 1937-38 at p. 158 of the 1942 Year Book. 


Nationality 1939 } 1940 ) 1941 ) 1942 ) 1943 Nationality 1939 ) 1940 ) 1941 } 1942 ) 1943 - 
Albantan we jecehe 2 - ~ - ~ | Lithuanian....... 98 24 11 3 2 
Argentinian...... - - - 1 - || Luxemburger.... - ~ 9 - - 
Armenian........ 2 - - - - || Mexican....:..... 1 3 1] ji 2 
Austrian. v2. .s.8: 2 ~ - - -— || Netherlands..... 281 60 34 11 3 
Belgian, 32550. 170 19 15 3 4) Norwegian....... PH | 17 9 27 3 

Tazilianeessctee - - - 2 - | Paraguayan...... - 4 - - ~ 
British Sete 5,125) 5,360) 3,735} 3,717] 5,141) Persian.......... ~ 1 - 1 - 
Bulgarian........ 14 1 - ~ ~ eruvianrs-.o2. 4 - - ~ 1 - 
Central American ~ - 1 1 an POLS heten eee net 2,591 47 41 11 7 

UDANAk. ae see 3 1 ~ 2 3] Portuguese....... - - 1 - - 
Czechoslovakian.| 1,984) 145 28 16 10] Roumanian......, 186 iit 17 2 6 

anish’; Hees ays 17 6 5 12) Russian.......... 14 6 3 1 4 
Danziger... ..... 12 - ~ - ~- || South American.. 9 - 44s 56 - 
Estonian......... 5 - ~ 1 2 | Spanish.......... 6 15 1 3 1 
Lint), oo eee 60 7 4 ~ 1 || Swedish......... 13 5 - 1 1 
rene hice tes uep ee 99} 41 44 6 (AS Wisse eee ese 104 30 7 10} . 6 

PIMA ns Paraite 708} 140 21 21 SU ONTIAR tee toe 4 - - ~ 1 
Grdele. Se 240, 120 45 6 - iiPorkish?. ssh. 2 2 - - - 
Hungarian....... 393 98 13 - 2) Ukrainian....... - - - ~ 
Icelandic......... - - ~ - 1| United States....] 4,412! 5,060 5,311} 3,721] 3,258 

Ke pea Areas Oeerae 1 - - - ~ || West Indian (not 
Talian Se Sevan 180 89 2 - - British)...... ats at = 2 <= = 
Japanese......... 25 19 - - - || Yugoslavic.....: * 268 46 - 2 6 

WIG. 250s re ee 4 9 3 1 ~ ———__|——__——__|—_—_|_-——_— 


Liechtenstein. ... = 2 - = Totals...... 16,994) 11,324) 9,329] 7,576] 8,504 
a anaes eee ee ee es i ok) area I Ny, 
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Subsection 5.—Ports of Arrival, Destinations and Occupations of 
Immigrants 


Ports of Arrival of Immigrants.—Throughout the greater part of Canada’s 
history, Quebec has been the port at which the greatest number of immigrants 
have landed. Of recent years there has been a tendency for a larger percentage of 
immigrants to arrive at the port of Halifax. This appears to have been due to 
increasing immigration in the early spring months before the St. Lawrence is open 
for traffic. Arrivals for the calendar years 1931-37 are given at p. 164 of the 1939 
Year Book. Statistics on a fiscal-year basis will be found in the Report of the 
Department of Mines and Resources. 


Destinations of Immigrants.—Immigrants entering the Dominion are 
‘required to give the province of intended destination, but it does not necessarily 
follow that this is the province of eventual residence. It is believed, however, that 
_ the figures for later years give a truer picture of actual residence than did those for 
the earlier years, when ‘boom’ conditions tended to create a class of ‘floaters’ who 
flocked to new jobs, quite possibly in other provinces, as soon as the ones on which 
they were originally employed ended. Of the provinces, Ontario has received 
the largest number of immigrants in each year since 1905. In 1929 and 1930, 
Manitoba was in second place, while in the latest years Quebec has stood second 
as the immediate destination of new arrivals. 


8.—Destinations of Immigrants into Canada, by Provinces, 1929-43 


en t-— The 1934-35 edition of the Year Book gives similar information for the fiscal years 1901 to 


Mari- i aay, Bee Ht 
time ; ani- askat- olum- ot 
Year eat Quebec} Ontario Kobant ekewaa Alberta Hand N.W.T. Given Total 
SS inces Yukon 
oo) Oe 4,961 | 28,952 | 61,684 | 38,340 | 11,336 | 15,300 | 9,417 2 1 || 164,993 
A 4,060 | 18,405 | 37,851 | 23,837 | 6,485 | 7,812] 6,395 0) 2 || 104,806 
tee. t lk DyOat (ead, 402 112,586) | SL 056) (NOL, 8527) 2e 213616 2583 11 Nil 27,530 
0 1,762 | 4,134] 9,312 757 971 1,692 1,960 3 sf 20,591 
ln 1,281 | 2,755 | 6,210 558 (20 1,296 1,552 2 1 14,382 
Se. o| 0, 027.1) 2,406 1.5: 582 390 519 1,098 1, 402 2 Nil 12,476 
nero S 1,060 | 2,258 | 4,786 708 408 Tonaleeleoto 7 ss 11,277 
OR 981 1,995 } 4,913. 938 528 917 | 1,366 5 fe 11, 643 
es as DP isbulenaroLt 6,463 1,430 616 Alea ths) 1,667 a so 15,101 
Ses... cee ke WLU poOle LO eel Oro 684 1,648 15557 4 ay 17,244 
a 14167-|) 37433185, 967 | 15316 1 032274 2 695ep92)190 9 is 16,994 
J ae 1,642 | 2,556} 4,447 314 250 458 1,653 4 e 11,324 
MN acd ss Ve We Ls O8t let 3.000 193 186 288 1,647 2 s 9,329 
a 1,299: | 1,399 | 3,315 209 118 287 949 Nil Y 7,576 
a Se 1, 852 1,369 | 3,852 190 171 310 760 s * 8, 504 


Occupations of Immigrant Arrivals.—Immigrants are classified as follows: 
farming, labouring, mechanics, trading and clerical, mining, female domestics, and 
other. Of late years, the last-named class has accounted for about 60 p.c. of the 
total, owing to the curtailment of immigration and to the numbers of wives and 
children of earlier immigrants coming to Canada. Under these circumstances 
the statistics of occupations are meaningless and will be discontinued until cireum- 
stances warrant the re-appearance of the data. 


Subsection 6.—Rejections of Immigrants 


Prohibited Immigrants.—The immigration of certain classes of persons to 
Canada is prohibited. These classes include persons who are physically or mentally 
unable to earn a living, criminals, beggars, persons who believe in the overthrow 


et 
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of government by revolutionary influence, etc. The particular subsection of the | 
Act defining this class is worded as follows:— 


(n) Persons who believe in or advocate the overthrow by force or violence of the Government of Canada — 

or of constituted law and authority, or who disbelieve in or are opposed to organized government, 

or who advocate the assassination of public officials, or who advocate or teach the unlawful des- ° 
truction of property. | 
Section 3 of the Immigration Act (R.S.C. 1927, c. 93), dealing with prohibited 
immigrants, was quoted in extenso in the editions of the Year Book published — 


between 1934 and 1940. 


The Immigration Act provides for the rejection and deportation of immigrants — 
belonging to the prohibited classes, and also for the deportation of those who become — 
undesirables within five years after legal entry. 


9.—Rejections of Prospective Immigrants upon Arrival at Ocean Ports, 
Causes and by Nationalities, 1932-42 


Nore.—Statistics for the fiscal years 1903-34 will be found at p. 222 of the 1934-35 Year Book. 


by Principal — 


Item 1932 | 1933 | 1934 | 1935 | 1936 | 1937 | 1938 | 1939 | 1940 | 1941 | 1949 esa 

CAUSE | 
Medisal Sms. 5 cha 17 14) 13 | Ia ao go | ete 19 | nae en 
Civils: MacGiod velaae 244] 160] 224] 192] 213] 217] 166] 168 235| 118! 121 | 2.058 
Totals..........| -261] 174] 237] 205] 223] 226] 175] 177 | 245] 134! 139 || 2,196 

ne SS | Se pee Se ———— 
NATIONALITY 

Bribie ale 7: lee. 144 | 101] 167] 133] 128] 94] 90) 120] 101] 761 951 1,249 
United States.......... 13 9 14 6 9 4 7 4 7 - 2 75 
104! 641 561 66! 86{ 1281 78! 53] 137| 58] 4911 872 


Other. 4.5 airs fant te ke 


While the majority of persons included in the figures of Table 10 have been 
previously shown in the statistics of immigration, .a certain number of deserting 
seamen are included who have, of course, never been included in the immigration 
statistics. This situation has become intensified during the war years. 


Deportations of Immigrants, Including Accompanying Persons, after Admission, 


by Principal Causes and by N ationalities, 1932-42 ‘| 
Nore.—Statistics for the fiscal years 1903-39 will be found at p. 160 of the 1940 Year Book. | 
Item 1932 | 1933 | 1934 | 1935 | 1936 | 1937 | 1938 | 1939 | 1940 | 1941 | 1942 | Total, 
CAUSE 
Medical tke see eae 560} 316 181 90 52 44 38 33 14 12 20]} 1,360 
Publiccharges.......... 5,217] 3,541 880 133 135 51 45 29 8 2} Nil 110,041 
Criminality. ck coe 909 584 288 251 124 106 101 113 96 74 85]| 2,731 
Other causes............ 290 238 196 168 238 187 243 233 273 423 137|| 2,626 
Accompanying deported 
persons...6. 4/0. ined! 671 459 156 33 56 33 12 5 1 5 2|| 1,433 
Totals..............] 7,647] 5,138 1,701 675 605 421 439 413 392 516 244/18 ,191 
NATIONALITY 
SRitiShin de tyke ae 4,563) 3,029 805 157 210 140 139 123 113 140 82)! 9,501 
United States.......... 367 308 216 157 176 124 144 162 nb 122 98]| 1,991 
Otis Dx yach) poe eens tee 622 332 118 57 42 22 14 4 14 18 5]| 1,248 
Hinnish., sacccnren ie ee 319 274 46 23 8 4 7 6 6 22 6 721 
Others sary ree ers ts 1,776! 1,195 516 281 169 131 135 118 142 214 53) 4,730 
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LF 
t Subsection 7.—Juvenile Immigration 


My Juvenile immigration, apart from children accompanying their parents, has 
not been a large factor since 1931, when the Dominion Government ceased to grant 
financial assistance for this particular form of immigration. An outline of juvenile 

igration, including those children brought to Canada under the British Empire 
Settlement Agreement, is given at p. 121 of the 1941 Year Book. 


§ Evacuated or ‘guest’ children, temporarily resident in Canada as a result of 
- war conditions in the United Kingdom, are not included in the figures of Table 11. 


4 - U1. British Juvenile Immigrants, Fiscal Years 1920-43 


_ Nore.—Juvenile immigrants are, of course, included in the total number of immigrants recorded else- 
where. Figures for 1901 to 1914 appear at p. 164 of the 1942 Year Book. 


Juvenile Juvenile Juvenile 

Year Immi- .) SYear Immi- Year Immi- 

grants grants grants 

MMos a5 he bee ety 155 LOZ RS peer aes te. WT. conney 2,070 TOBE. Meee crrrtnnee eee 4 

re 1,426 DODO EAD Pree: Men ets 3,036 LOST s, Mees Ce es: 10 

a Spall ES ieee ee, 3 oe ie ee 4,281 LOGS Aree ee She cee 44 

ee 1,184 NOS Ute ees ah errs 2,190 LOS Oise ar, Seen anes see 120 

EE ae 2,080 1OS2 wes es oo ee 478 1940 ARR Sea ore ee 49 

AER ieee 2,000 HOB Sie 4h 2/7 ae Bie ae 172 a AST. a Pre tht Ramee Ne fy 33 
a 1,862 AG Sde eee tire. aa arnt 6 1040 eR ea Bare etter Nil 
Ss ee 1,741 WO SB Res eet MR ee 6 HO eT ee Sr A ee i 


- British ‘Guest’ Children.—An account of. British guest children coming to 
Canada for the duration of the War is given at pp. 164-165 of the 1942 Year Book. 


Subsection 8.—Refugee Immigration 


_ An account of this movement, in so far as it can be distinguished from normal 
Immigration, is given at pp. 165-166 of the 1942 Year Book. 


+ Subsection 9.—Oriental Immigration 


Under present conditions, Oriental immigration has ceased to be a problem 
ind the economic effect of the presence of persons of Oriental origin can best be 
‘studied from census figures. An outline of the background and legislation con- 
nected with the immigration of Orientals into Canada is given at pp. 122-124 of 
the 1941 edition of the Year Book, and the table below presents statistics of Oriental 
immigration by sex since 1906, the earliest year for which these figures are available. 


12.Oriental Immigration to Canada, 1906-42 


% Chinese Japanese 
e Year Adult. | Adult Adult | Adult 
B Menton Peonslea Under 18 Total Aiton ee Under 18 Total 
rs - 
ae... ,.....:.. 37 il 22 70 2,549 383 64 2,996 
Se 1,391 34 117 1,542 7,518 581 97 8,196 
a 1,967 39 157 2,163 649 189 31 869 
Aaa 1,603 58 929 1,883 113 121 30 264 
a 4,268 71 328 4,667 165 212 52 429 
2s 6, 189 79 392 6, 660 322 337 76 735 
6,556 92 347 6,995 250 382 50 682 
aa 5,947 85 195 6,227 359 483 59 901 
eae 1,458 50 92 1,600 238 399 47 684 
Sa 37 17 28 82 125 238 21 384 


ee 229 31 53 313 253 269 33 555 


yoy = Ag 
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12.— Oriental Immigration to Canada, 1906-42—concluded 


Chinese Japanese 

Year Adult ) Adult Adult } Adult | 

u u u u | 
Miles /icRamales Under18} Total Males” o) Pamiales Under18} Total 

1917 coer. Mo, 476 26 45 547 472 367 51 890 
1919 See eet 2,806 52 130 2,988 520 460 59 1,039 
NOLO ir . 3 1,905 49 130 2,084 368 476 5 894 
ODOM x tee oe 961 133 235 1,329 175 307 44 526 
LOD 1 eee. wate 2,063 136 533 Di S2 125 322 36 483 

ICD Nai a sel Sean 390 61 359 810 146 219 30 395 . 
1903 Aer nee hace 68 47 696 811 176 199 30 405 
LODE eh rec ee 1 Nil 7 203 267 41 511 
aes 4 en 2 eh Re Nil Nil C - 120 223 81 424 
LOZG Week eas sf ‘ - 119 216 108 443 
LOD (aR eer 4. ea 1 1 ee 2 124 285 102 511 
ODS Haat tees Nil 1 Hh 1 149 272 114 535 
LEDER GR cane 1 1 id 1 62 74 44 180 

RIGOR 8 te i a Nil ef He - 65 111 42 218- > 

LOSIMES. te oe “ es ss ~ 39 95 40 174 
198 DUR ess ce Spe Ne 1 ce se 1 36 57 26 119 
1O3Omr tee eee 1 sf se 1 34 58 14 106 
iO ee eg ae eee eg cs < 1 58 48 20 126 
LE Yee eeee ae care A 2 Nil se oe -. 23 37 10 70 
OGG eke eee s Oe Ms - 24 61 18 103 
NOS hc Ree 1 Gi sf 1 30 86 30 146 
1038 cae ee Nil a “c 2 43 12 57 

1980S cok cee ae ) 2 sé 1 36 7 44 1 


East Indians Total 
Oriental 


SikGuIy qin BAGuIEG yok «tue: |e Immigrants 
Adult Adult 
Males Females | Under 18 Total 


i: 
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Sn nn eee eEEEEEEEEE ESSERE! 


Section 3.—Emigration and Returning Canadians 


Emigration from Canada is an important factor tending to offset the immi- 
gration activities of the past and the movement from Canada to the United States 
has attained considerable proportions at certain periods. The two main factors 
have been the immigration to the United States of Europeans originally immigrating 
to Canada and the emigration of native-born Canadians. 


In 1924 immigration officers were instructed to take note of Canadians returning 
to Canada from the United States after having left Canada to reside in that country. 
Statistics of that movement, from Apr. 1, 1924, to Dec. 31, 1948, are given in 
Table 13. 


13.—Canadians' Returned from the United States, 1924-43 
ee S——————000—0Ss>wsoosaw_—ms9ns—,' 
British British 


aa Born Natural- : Born Natural- 
Canadian-wy4 Had| ized Canadian-\who Had| _ ized 


Year Born : ee Me OGe Year Born A : Total 
He Acquired | Canadian ate Acquired | Canadian 
Citizens Canadian | Citizens Citizens Canadian | Citizens 
Domicile Domicile 
19242 wy 3,736 2,364 BIH OLe lel Oode ee oc: 5, 926 739 607 (272 
1925 33,774 3,658 2,555 39, 987 LOB vs ia 4,961 632 785 6,378 
1926 53,736 5,792 2,765 62, 293 AOS HR. re. 4,649 297 222 5,168 
1927 36,838 3,560 1,680 42,078 UE Yona 4,443 377 347 5,167 
1928 30,436 2,674 1,010 34, 120 IG3S. tees 4,016 330 310 4,659 
1929 27,328 2,265 886 30,479 LOS. Sead SRO te 56% 473 4,610 
1930 28 , 230 2,176 1,202 31,608 1940 ok 4,705 207 78 4,990 
1931 18,503 b135 714 20,352 198lS o.o12 133 59 3,564 
1932 16,801 809 610 18, 220 1942..... 3, 269 170 28 3,467 
1933 9,330 457 422 10,209 1943) casas 2,225 93 15 2;333 
1 Not including aliens with Canadian domicile. 2 Nine months. 


A question of considerable interest to Canadians is that of the permanent move- 
ment of population between Canada and the United States. In view of the lack 
of Canadian statistics on emigration, the following table has been compiled from 

figures supplied by the Immigration and Naturalization Service of the United States 

Department of Justice. Not all of the statistics are available by months, so that 
it has not been possible to present the figures on a calendar-year basis; they are, 
therefore, shown on that of the United States fiscal year, July 1-June 30. The 
column headed ‘“‘Deportable Aliens Destined to Canada” covers persons permitted 
to return to Canada in lieu of deportation proceedings. 


14.—Presumed Permanent Movement of Population Between Canada and the United 
States, Years Ended June 30, 1933-48 


From United States to Canada 


Year Ended June 30— U.S. Citizens Aliens Aliens Pepeenbls 

Entering Entering Deported De ee a Total 
Canada Canada to Canada ae ahaa 

5,967 1,705 2,216 1,750 11,638 

3,702 1,529 1,577 2,387 9,195 

3,049 1,324 1,554 2,471 8,398 

2,872 L272 1,784 ET pA| 8,649 

2,862 1,027 1,833 3,463 9,185 

3,306 1,018 1,941 3,695 9, 9601 

2,933 965 1,915 3,604 9,417 

2,695 769 1,503 3,981 8,948 

3,331 835 957 2,453 7,576 

3,413 595 631 2,187 6, 826 

2,053 439 464 2,350 5,306 


1 Revised since the publication of the 1942 Year Book. 
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14.—Presumed Permanent Movement of Population Between Canada and the United ~ 


States, Years Ended June 30, 1933-43—concluded 
i ONE es is ie ea eee 


From Canada to United States Net 
—_———+_—,, SSS] Movement 
Year Ended June 30— | Immigrant | U.S. Citizens Persons into (+) or 
Aliens from Returning Deported Total from (—) 
Canada from Canada | from Canada Canada 
1935S Peseta k Sas is cS hs 6,135 3,818 462 10,415 +1, 233 
LOSSRMRE PO eG 5, 00h ohne eek Fe 7,873 5,976 245 14,094 —4,899 
LOGO Aeeg aes as ae ret ky 4.15 yh RA 7,695 4,453 224 12,372 —3,974 
USGS erst loin, cpreiny Reece aU A mea re 8,018 4,524 206 12,748 —4,099 
LOD aed Gare nee. 8 lad) Soe 11,799 petit 214 17,224 —8,039 
POSS pat aa eee ence Ons WR 14,070 oROae 153 19, 255 —9, 2951 
LOS Ore cpt raat re ts ee ue Aa eee See 10,501 4,233 153 14,887 —5,470 
LOSO ee eS hott. scm pene aeel 10,806 4,264 113 15, 183 —6,235 
LOA ete ar acciin ctr ere 11,280 Be ue 79 14,931 —7,355 
MOCO cen Cea are sore ott ten: 10, 450 4,725 107 15, 282 —8,456 
LOA Seta) thos dcr clos 2acahor: oo ae ae 9, 571 4,892 78 14,541 —9, 235 


1 Revised since the publication of the 1942 Year Book. 


Statistics of the permanent migration between Canada and the United Kingdom 
published by the British Board of Trade, are available from Jan. 1, 1924, to June 30, 
1939. These were given at p. 169 of the 1942 Year Book. 

Commencing on Apr. 1, 1938, an enumeration was made of returning Canadians 
and other non-immigrants entering the Dominion from Newfoundland. The 
table below gives details of this movement for the calendar years 1941-43. 


15.—Returning Canadians and Other Non-Immigrants Entering the Dominion from 
Newfoundland, 1941-43 


Item 1941 1942 1943 

Canadians returning after an absence of more than one year... 326 325 432 
Canzdiat-borih So 2G on ak ae ee eee ee es 78 155 331 
Other British born co he als ile oe SE ee a 226 124 : 91 
Naturalized with Canadian domicile. ................... 4 7 2 
Aliens with Canadian domicile...... 2... 00.6060 ¢- sec. 18 39 8 
TPOULISTSS OCG iy ars Gck cle on MU Ae ee ee ee eee 10, 902 14, 086 13,389 
Canadians returning after an absence of less than one year.... 10, 216 15,435 10, 755 
Totals:tecret os beeen ice te ee 21,444 30,171 24,576 


The classification of returning Canadians and other non-immigrants, by classes 
of travel, formerly shown in this Section, has been dropped owing to the incomplete- 
ness and unreliability of information under war-time conditions. 


Section 4.—Colonization Activities 


Information on this subject is given at pp. 201-202 of the 1936 edition of the 
Year Book. 
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CHAPTER VII.—SURVEY OF PRODUCTION* 


CONSPECTUS 
PaGcn PAGE 
Section 1. LeapING BRANCHES OF PRo- Section 3. LeapING BRANCHES OF PRO- 
puCcTION, 1940 and 1941.............. 187 DUCTION IN EACH PROVINCE, 1941 
Smcrion 2. PROVINCIAL DisTRIBUTION OF Compared with 1940...........-2eee. 189 
Propucrion, 1940 and 1941.......... 189 


Norg.——Since the publication of the 1942 edition of the Year Book, a change has been made in the gross 
and net production of the primary industry, agriculture, for 1939. This has reduced the gross figures as 
shown for that year in the 1942 Year Book by $19,676,000 and the net production by the same amount. 
These changes should be carried down into the totals for primary production and the grand totals of Table 1, 
p. 174, and should be noted in relation to their effect on the detailed tables that follow for that year. An 
adjustment has also been made for 1939 in the duplication contained in the figures for the secondary industry, 

ufactures. The net effect of these changes raises the gross and net grand totals by $116,136,795 and 
$17,174,726, respectively. Since there was no 1943 Year Book and the statistics now presented cover a 
two-year period, pressure on space precludes reprinting the 1939 figures. The reader requiring more detail 
regarding the changes is referred to the annual report ‘‘Survey of Production in Canada, 1940’’ where the 
revised figures for 1939 are given. The revised statistics for 1939 with industrial and provincial distribution 
were presented in Appendix IT, p. 1,003, of the 1942 Year Book. yi 


Mainly due to the requirements of war, Canada’s production on the whole 
reached higher levels in 1941 than ever before. The net output of the nine main 
branches of production was greater by 18 p.c. in 1940 and by 45-6 p.c. in 1941 than 
in 1939. The expansion of the manufacturing industries was the most important 
factor in the two-year period, since the general trend of production was, of course, 
directed to munitions of war. Agriculture, the leader among primary industries, 
showed the lowest percentage increase in 1941 compared with 1940, while fishing 
and trapping each recorded a 35 p.c. advance in net value. The large gain in trap- 
ping was mainly accounted for by advances in prices of most kinds of furs, not- 
withstanding a decline of about one-quarter in the numbers of pelts sold. 


The figure of net production compiled by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
represents an estimate of the amount contributed to the national economy by the 
leading industrial groups occupied with commodity production. “N et”’ production 
represents the total value less the cost of materials, fuel, purchased electricity and 
process supplies consumed in the production process. For purposes of ordinary 
economic discussion, the net figure should be used in preference to the gross, in view 
of the large amount of duplication that the latter includes. ‘ 

An explanation of the general method used in computing the statistics shown in 
this chapter is given in corresponding sections of previous Year Books and also 
in the appendix to the ‘Survey of Production’, a bulletin issued annually by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Section 1.—Leading Branches of Production, 1940 and 1941 


Primary Production.—The primary group of industries recorded a gain of 
10-8 p.c. in the net value of output for 1941 over 1940. 

While agriculture showed the lowest percentage increase among primary indus- 
tries, it added the greatest absolute value to net production. The chief branches of 
agriculture accounting for the increase were live stock and dairying. The mining 


__.* Revised by Sydney B. Smith, M.A., Chief, Business Statistics Branch, Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics. This Branch, in addition to the Survey of Production in Canada, publishes: National Income of 
Canada 1919-1938, Part I, Economic Status; Monthly Review of Business Statistics; Economic Conditions; 
Bank Debits and Equation of Exchange; and Commercial Failures. 
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industry continued its growth at a somewhat lesser rate than in 1940. This progress 
was made mainly on the basis of increased production, since prices of gold and base 
metals were stabilized for the war period. 


Secondary Production.—Net production in the secondary industries showed. 
a gain of 33-2 p.c. in 1941 over 1940. Manufactures, which accounted for 87-4 p-G 
of all secondary production, showed an increase of 34 p.c. Expansion of production 
planned immediately after the outbreak of war began to show results in 1940 and 
by 1941 had reached substantial proportions. 


: 

: 
Gross and Net Values of Production in Canada, by Industries, 1940 and 1941 
} 
. 


1. | 
Note.—Net production represents total value under a particular heading, less the cost of materials, | 
fuel, purchased electricity and process supplies consumed in the production process. ‘ 

: i 4 
Percentage — 

1940 1941 Percentage Bk at 

eG Bike soe TS Obanae eee 
Industry erie to Total 
Gross Net Gross Net 1941 from ne Pro- “| 
uction || 

1940 
1941 | 
$ $ $ $ ° p.c p.c 
Agriculture. .......| 1,265,112, 000 885, 115, 000)] 1,431,770, 000 951,025,000 + 7-45 20-14 | 
HOLestry.ee sce 627,365,611 370, 121,275 711,004,556 421,419, 139 +13-86 8-93 i 
Fisheries........... 60,053, 631 38, 106, 690 82,522,675 51,769,638] +:35-85 1:10 “ay 
rapping heer: 11,207,930 11, 207,930 15,138,040 15,138,040 +35 -06 0-32 f 
Mining foe 4isake ops 748,344,0451} 446,080,726] 866,293,3321] 497,904, 632 +11-62 10-55 @ 
Electric power..... 166,228,773 163,780,757) 186,080,354} 183,146,426]  +11-82 3-88 | 
Totals, Primary 

Production...... 2, 878,311,990] 1,914,412,381] 3,292, 808,957] 2,120,402, 875 +10-76 44-92 GY 
Construction....... 474,122,778 206, 893, 992 639, 750, 624 269, 561.885 +30 -29 5-71 : 
Custom and repair. 180,126,000) 110,745,000} 199,377,000) 135,287,000] +22-16 2:87 iy 
Manufactures?...... 4,529,173,316] 1,942,471, 2381 6,076,308, 124 2,605, 119,788 +34-11 55-19 ; 
Totals, Secondary I 

Production’... .. 5, 183,422,094} 2,260, 110,230] 6,915,435, 748] 3,009,968, 673 +33 -18 63-77 
ote [a = — — { 
Grand Totals...| 7,260,597,365| 3,823,676,973 9,250,795, 729] 4,720,073,033|  +23-44 100-00 
iG. a On Fm SS Ee eee eee 
! Comprises fuel, electricity, etc., and net sales shown in Table 7 of Chapter XII. 2 Includes | 


sawmills, pulp and paper mills, fish-processing, and certain mineral industries, which are also included — 
in other headings above. This duplication, amounting in 1940 to a gross of $801,136,719 and a net of | 


| 
i 
$350,845,638 and in 1941 to a gross of $957,448,976 and a net of $410,298,515, is eliminated from the grand _ 
‘total. 3 Includes duplication mentioned in footnote 2. The percentage of the net manufactures, | 
n.e.s., to the total net production in 1940 was 41-63 and in 1941 was 46-50. 


t 
| 
' 
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Following Table 1 in previous editions of the Year Book, a statement has 
appeared showing the net values of production by individual sub-groups for the 
primary and secondary industries. These data were repeated from the respective 
chapters and the only new information added was the costs of supplies including 
fuel and electricity which were subtracted in certain cases from the gross figures 


tT 


J 
+ 
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| 
i 
| 
| 
to give the net values. Such information as is necessary to the interpretation of the | 
production figures is now given in the text above and as footnotes to the tables, and 
this year the detail has been omitted in order to conserve space. The reader will 
find these detailed statistics in the respective chapters dealing with primary and — 
secondary production or in the Annual Report of the Survey of Production. 7 
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Section 2.—Provincial Distribution of Production, 1940 and 
: 1941 


Generally speaking, there was no striking change in the relative importance of 
the provinces in respect to the net value of production during the year 1941. 
Ontario, Quebec and British Columbia, however, contributed a greater propor- 
tion of the total than in the preceding year and eight of the nine provinces 
recorded increased production. 


» 


2.—Gross and Net Values of Production in Canada, by Provinces, 1940 and 1941 


1940 1941 
1 : Net Value Net Value 
Province Gross A ; Gross Rae =m = 
Talue P.C. of er Value (Oot er 

Amount Total |Capita! Amount Total |Capita! 

$ $ $ $ $ $ 
) PE. Island... .:.., 25,121,038 13,826,491 0-36] 145-47) 28,010,446 13,200,776} 0-28} 138-89 
Nova Scotia...... 232,102,253} 132,038,545 3-45] 228-46]] 265,262,337] 136,855,941 2-90) 236-79 
New Brunswick...} 164,896,487) 90,119,421 2-36] 197-02|) 205,698,123} 103,968,110} 2-20} 227-30 
CEDOC.. >... 55... 1,960,693, 108}1,011,051,952) 26-44] 303-45]/2,596,572,315)1,279,353,703| 27-10] 383-97 
oO | ier 3,237,922,599}1,642,788,599| 42-97] 483-72)4,245,649,428/2,087,958,441) 44-24) 551-25 
Manitoba.....:... 338, 704,815) 176,734,411 4-62) 242-19) 414,912,902) 205,348,561 4-35] 281-40 
Saskatchewan..... 358,173,074] 219,966,345 5-75) 245-50|| 355,149,603] 228,318,037] 4-84] 254-82 
A@eta.......-... 398,076,785) 234,388,768] 6-13] 294-40) 443,175,858) 276,898,177| 5-87} 347-79 


British Columbia..| 537,099,969] 296,398,765} 7-75] 362-41)! 686,866,789) 379,925,005) 8-05) 464-53 
Yukon and N.W.T. 7,807,237 6,363,676) 0-17) 373-41 9,497,928 8,246,282) 0-17) 486-74 


3 Motals........ 7,260, 597,365/3,823, 676,973) 100-00) 332-309, 250,795, 729)4, 720,073,033) 100-00) 410-20 


1 Based on 1941 population figures as given at p. 79. 


4 Per Capita Production.—The Dominion total of net commodity production 
at $410 per capita was $78 above the figure for 1940, the estimated increase in the 
population having been less than one per cent. 


Eight of the nine provinces showed per capita betterment in 1941 over the 
preceding year. Ontario, with its pre-eminent industrial position and diversifica- 
tion, was in first place in this respect, with a net commodity output of $551 per capita, 
a gain of approximately $118 over the level of 1940. British Columbia ranked 

second and Quebec third. 


Section 3.—Leading Branches of Production in Each Province, 
. 1941 Compared with 1940 


Maritime Provinces.—Net production in the Maritime Provinces in 1941 
‘increased 7-6 p.c. over the preceding year. Decreases were shown in agriculture 
| and mining. The greatest gain was recorded in manufactures, the net production 
riding from $86,100,000 to nearly $100,000,000. 


~ Quebec.—Manufacturing was again the principal industry in Quebec, con- 


‘tributing, without duplication, about 51 p.c. of the net value of provincial production. 
Tn eomparison, agriculture accounted for only 11-8 p.c. and forestry 12-5 p.c. of the 


7 
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total net value. Mining registered a slight gain, showing an advance from 9.’ 
to 10-0 p.c., while construction maintained its position at 6-0 p.c. of the provincia 
total. 


Ontario.—This Province held the leading position in the net value of manu 
facturing production in 1941, which, without duplication, contributed 59 p.c. of th 
provincial total. Agriculture and mining were relatively less important than ii 
1940. ino 


COMMODITY PRODUCTION IN CANADA 
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Prairie Provinces.—Agriculture naturally predominated in the Prairie Pro. 
vinces, contributing about 58 p.c. of the net production in 1941. The increase ove : 
1940 was 9-2 p.c., gains having been general in each of the three provinces. Manu 
facturing accounted for more than one-sixth of the regional output—a remarkable 
development of the past quarter century in an area generally regarded as predomin | 
antly agricultural. Mining continued to advance, supplying over 8 p.c. of the 
net total. 


British Columbia.—The net output from forestry in British Columbia during. 
1941, was nearly $99,000,000 or slightly more than one-quarter of the provincia | 
production. Manufactures, n.e.s., eliminating duplication, contributed the highest, 


proportion, viz., 26-9 p.c., while mining comprised nearly 16 p.c. of the net value. | 
i 


nd 
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3.—Gross and Net Values of Production, Classified for Each Province, by Industries, 
1940 and 1941 


Nore.—For Dominion totals, see Table 1. 


GROSS PRODUCTION 


Prince 


Nova New ; 
Industry a Pibet Ghotin Tieinsecol Quebec Ontario 
$ $ $ $ $ 
1940 
ICO, 6 Wisin se hres ice anv’! 14,551,000 29,128,000 33,204,000 | 217,323,000 380,342,000 
Me i.ceorals fints eas @ cue wes 676,478 | ‘ 22,681,154 48,017,548 | 244,543,719 152,174,507 
MBHeTICS........2..... ieee act 1,013,765 14,111,813 5,974, 830 2,523,813 3,035, 100 
BEEN 0 oc5s scorn ecsafs ove anal s , 360 105,910 631,074 1388113 2,187,625 
Re, clsrs ea g sities ses Nil 32,230,387 3,400,509 | .191,168,991 345, 156,479 
PMMIOCLEIC POWET. .0........0-06- 343, 850 6,157,997 4,151,784 61, 132,195 58, 294 , 696 
BMPHBTTUCTION. ...0.. 0.0 So os vas 4,147,583 28,637,404 13,002,828 127,438,996 192,304,380 
Custom and repair............ 1,134,794 6,610,624 4,557,188 47,607,302 73,851, 660 
MWanufactures!..............05.. 3,856,544 113,814,650 89,281,008 |1,357,375,776 | 2,302,014, 654 
a Duplications in manufactures! —605,336 | —21,375,686 | —37,324,282 |—289,758,797 | —271,438, 502 
Totals, 1940.00.06 ces! 25,121,038 | 232,102,253 | 164,896,487 | 1,960,693,108 | 3,237,922,599 
eye Yukon 
: Saskat- British 
Manitoba Alberta : and 
chewan Columbia NWT 
$ $ Ft $ $ $ 
1940 
Agriculture 1S SE Oi ere a ea 102,751,000 | 233,948,000 | 209,784,000 44,081,000 Nil 
SIRS ee eae 7,598, 804 4,220,595 7,308,275 140, 129, 153 15,378 
I FAR oy einieivp xian te» 1,988,545 403,510 450,574 30,546, 687 4,994 
Trapping joe Bf S25 ee eee _ 1,196,198 1,258, 243 1,892,664 1,079,387 1,516,356 
a a ae 30,082, 102 15,685,066 33,425,561 91,244,144 5,950, 806 
MBGCTRIC DOWEL oo... 0.5 ccs se ee 8,790, 666 5,421,115 6,075,059 15,793,075 68,336 
BMOMIEETUCtION. .........-cc-eee- 25,232,785 21,243,412 27,350,018 34, 765,372 Nil 
Custom and repair............. 10,537,371 8,898, 224 9,582,703 17,346, 134 ie 
Manviactures!................. 167,919,165 76, 284,332 107,313,964 311,046,478 266, 745 
Duplications in manufactures!} —17,391, 821 —9, 189,423 —5,106,033 |—148, 931,461 —15,378 
’ Totals, 1940........... 338,704,815 | 358,173,074 | 398,076,785 | 537,099,969 7,807,237 
Hdweed Nova New Quebec Ontario 
I ae Scotia Brunswick 
e $ $ $ $ $ 
1941 
NS 18,487,000 36,416, 000 41,900,000 | 274,066,000 475,074,000 
BRO ielci8aip wep a. Welajlasie.s a0 6s 688, 543 21,903,514 56,634,118 275, 860,091 169, 108, 924 
Re aoe 1,330,512 17, 804, 868 7,784,595 3,593,914 3,518,402 
Met aiy ola a> os vs 3,000 142,947 627,236 1,390,570 ya AST 
NS ee Nil 31,219, 817 3,653,443 | 255,268,789 374,173,095 
Electric power................ 427,499 7,082,788 4,458, 262 69, 504, 635 65,339, 994 
BPRELUCTION.... oo: cores ci ese ees 1,938,721 33,152,991 18, 550, 864 181,859, 687 261, 238, 765 
Custom and POQAIT Ao. catom 80s: 1,255,905 7,316,145 5,043,555 52,688,205 81, 760,501 
Manufactures). ................ 4,649,476 133 , 873,428 111,433,726 |1,841,088,523 | 3,121,756,568 
Duplications inmanufactures! —770,210 | —23,649,861 | —44,387,676 |—358,748,099 | —309,096,357 
Totals, 1 8 ae ae i a 28,010,446 | 265,262,637 | 205,698,123 | 2,596,572,315 4, 245,649,428 


a 


For footnote, see end of table, p. 193. 
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1940 and 1941—continued 


| 


3-—Gross and Net Values of Production, Classified for Each Province, by Industries, — 
| 


GROSS PRODUCTION—concluded 


sys Yukon 
: Saskat- British 
Industry Manitoba paste Alberta Catoctin eae 
$ $ $ $ $ 
1941 
INGTICULUUTO me nee. Uc tcee 125,714,000 | 205,781,000 203, 803, 000 50,529,000 Nil 
IH OLESOEV Sate felt ccd he ee 8, 782, 093 6,333,404 9,330,156 | 162,339,581 plo kD: 
IISHORIGS 455 ccks hee. niet pee Broo wLLO 414,492 440,444 44,395,681 6, 652 
PLEAD OUI gles +c kanee eee 2,001, 632 1,947,747 1,952,287 1,624, 891 2,672,194 
INIT QUE EAD wu cosa Pas ote 30, 864, 263 22,025,878 39,779, 583 102,906, 245 6,402,219 
Electric power inc.se sues. - 9,404, 906 5,816,640 6, 721, 358 17, 248, 786 75,486 
Consariction sarc eee ee | 29,609, 648 20, 668, 374 35, 295,959 57,485,615 Nil 
Custom and repair............. 11,661,975 9, 847, 889 10,605,420 19,197,405 bY 
Mamitacturest 2c vinta) sie ods A 211,534, 751 96,020,975 142,651,493 412,957, 807 341,377 
Duplications in manufactures!| —17,893,481 | —13,706,796 | —7,403,842 |—181, 768,222 —24, 132 
Totals, 19417, 47.ch. 414,912,902 | 355,149,603 | 443,175,858 | 686,866,789 9,497,928 
NET PRODUCTION 
Indust Bdveed Nova New Quebec Ontari 
behets Talat Scotia Brunswick as 
$ $ $ $ $ 
1940 ; 
Aericuleure, (2c eee 8, 754, 000 22,931,000 20,804,000 | 151,712,000 266,575,000 
HOPOSULy sc. eee ee ee 468,919 14,239,017 28,288,701 144,778,418 86,441,535 
WISHErLGSs,.. eter eas cee 643,888 8,918,492 3,799,081 1,877,485 3,035, 100 
PCPA DPING dee e 2,360 105,910 631,074 1,338,113 2,187,625 
Bina e Ss (Die ene ORE ane StLD ts = 26,189, 233 3,024,317 98, 134,979 209,277,055 
Mlectric' power. .eece eee ke 283, 174 5,446,451 3, 844, 833 61,094, 889 58,271,225 
Constructions: sees eee 1,878,393 13,047,663 6,177,402 60,561,073 78; 658, 818 
Custom andirepairs eee ie 697,694 4,064,342 2,801,848 29,269,903 45,405,450 
Manufactures! =: aan. ci. ce sete 1,270, 233 46,548,446 88,253,475 595,552,909 | 1,004,529, 583 
Duplications in manufactures! —172,170 —9,452,009 | —17,505,310 |—133, 267,817 | —111,592,792 
Totals, 1940........... 13,826,491 | 132,038,545 90,119,421 | 1,011,051,952 | 1,642,788,599 Hy 
ane Yukon 
: Saskat- British 
Manitoba ehewan Alberta Cotimbin ee 
$ $ $ $ $ 
e 
1940 
Aericultures haere secon 72,790,000 |} 166,879,000 } 139,901,000 34,769, 000 - i} 
Horestry. 2s. . 3 Brewers. shacse oho 4,886,418 2,444, 888 5,320,228 83 , 239, 698 13,453 83 
Hisheries':)..chieee eee nee pak 1,988,545 403,510 450, 574 16,985,021 4,994 
ETappine....cee Ce Reee eee 1,196,198 1,258,243 1,892,664 1,079,387 1,516,356 
VEST 5 St ee Ae Na 14,065,270 8,652,006 29, 593 , 293 52,513,427 4,631,149 
Hilectrie power, ane ee soak a 8,714,430 4,591,186 5,809,751 15,666,374 58,444 7 
Construction: &.. oe ea eee ene 10,912,979 9,069,545 11,446,288 15,141,831 -|. 2 
Custom and repair............ 6,478,583 5,470,803 5,891, 6384 10, 664, 743 - } 
Manufactures!+.5) ts ue 62,352,698 25, 857, 683 31, (44,215 130, 206, 263 152,733 — 
Duplications in manufactures!| —6,650,710 —4, 660,519 —3,663,879 | —63,866,979 —13 , 453 | 
Totals, 1940........... 176,734,411 | 219,966,345 | 234,388,768 | 296,398,765 6,363,676 t 


For footnote, see end of table, p. 193. 
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3.—Gross and Net Values of Production, Classified for Each Province, by Industries, 
1940 and 1941—concluded 


NET PRODUCTION —concluded 


Industry 


Se 
IM oc. 5 oo dso ais\enn vise 2 


Custom and repair............ 


| ‘Mimufactures!................. 


~ Duplications in manufactures! 


motals, 1941........5.. 


MITC N ct 6s usleaae caves. 
BN en os Giiicia's « 05.8.0)0 Kore 


en. ase oie wales ais oe 
MUEIC DOWEL... «2. ce ee eee 
MMPEETUCTION.. 0. acs ceaee 
Gustom and repair............ 
BIACLUTCS). . >)... oes es os 

-Duplications in manufactures! 


Totals, 1941........... 


Prince 
Edward 
Island 


8,673,000 
513, 132 
872,679 

3,000 


344,527 
843, 633 
852, 157 
1,347,990 
—249, 342 


13,200,776 


Manitoba 


151,184,000 
160,199,517 

2,661,923 

1,390,570 
127,649,905 
69,461,306 
76,552,556 
35,750,011 
815, 086, 832 


—160,582,917 


1,279,353,703 


British 
Columbia 


| | | S| | 


298,239, 000 
99,209,131 
3,518, 402 
2,775,536 
219,459,986 
65,315,655 
108, 171,486 
55,481,831 
1,360,055, 756 


— 124,268,342 


2,087,958, 441 


Tf | 


85, 185, 000 
5,852,461 
3,233,115 
2,001, 632 

11,8¢8, 109 
9,326,481 

10,742,642 
7,912,886 

74,450,721 

—5, 254,486 


205,348,561 


Nova New 
Scotia Brunswick 
$ $ 
21,334,000 20,017,000 
13,152,207 32,470,701 
11,523,628 5,017,233 
142,947 627 , 236 
24,535, 707 3,231,658 
6, 263, 583 4,091,635 
13, 884, 887 8,530,432 
4,964, 153 3,422, 153 
51,318,369 47,296,960 
—10,263,240 | —20, 736,898 
136,856, 241 103,968,110 
Saskat- 
chisvan Alberta 
$ $ 
167, 861, 000 161,587,000 
4,573,022 6,474,131 
414,492 440,444 
1,947,747 1,952,287 
9,336, 756 36, 167,469 
4,889,185 6,322,557 
9,556,352 15,798,441 
6,681,992 7,195,991 
28,172,441 45,958,219 
—5,114,950 —4,998 362 
228,318,037 | 276,898,177 


36,945, 000 
98,957,560 
24,081,070 

1,624,891 
60,323 , 299 
17,065, 667 
25,481,456 
13,025, 826 
181, 232,637 


—78, 812,401 


379,925,005 


5,301,743 
65,830 


199, 863 
—17,277 


8, 246, 282 


1 The totals for manufactures involve duplicated amounts that were deducted in computing the total 
production for each province. The duplication arises from including in two places a number of industries 
that may be regarded as extractive or as manufacturing processes. ; 


4.—Percentages of the Value of the Ne’ Production in Each Industry to the Total 
Net Production, for Each of the Provinces, 1949 and 1941 


/ 


Prince 
Nova New : : 
Industry Pes Sreiia Beiawitl Quebec Ontario 
p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. 
1940 

I Fo De icce ain't dhe ais weltio « 63-3 17:3 23-1 15-0 16-2 
0 ES See nee acer noe 3°4 10:8 31-4 14-3 5-3 
IE se a dain Sade eos 4-7 6-8 4-2 0-2 0-2 
RG se ge 0-1 0-7 0-1 0-1 
ee ee en Pid ee - 19-8 3:4 9-7 12-7 
EE EISES Een ae ea Ae Se 2-0 4-1 4-3 6-1 3-5 
er IT a des 13-6 9-9 6-8 6-0 4-8 
Gutom and repair. ..............seee0- 5-0 3-1 3-1 2-9 2-8 
MMETACHLUTOS, 2.6.8.........0-0eeeeecevee 8-0 28-1 23-0 45-7 54-4 
JS CRS EE eer ge 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 

Totals, Manufactures (Percentages to 
Grand Totals of Net Production)...... 9-2 35°3 42-4 58-9 61-1 


1 Less than one-tenth of one per cent. 
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s 
4:—Percentages of the Value of the Net Production in Each Industry to the Total 


Net Production, for Each of the Provinces, 1940 and 1941—concluded 
Fe Yukon 
: Saskat- is 
Industry Manitoba ean Alberta Re Ps Rea Canada . 
een: ec 
p.c p.c. p.c Puc p.c p.c. i 
1940 ' 
Agriculture.............0.+. 41-2 75-9 59-7 11-7 . 93-15 || 
Porowttyoiss...\. 62: cla eee 2-8 1-1 2-3: 28-1 0-2 9-68 
MEISHIOTIOOME Ns Ger soe Gk. Sees 1-1 0-2 0-2 5-7 0-1 1-00 4 
FREAD DINO. cacSia tc Sulrnalee ote: 0-7 0-6 0-8 0-4 23-8 0-29 
EI eR. oc ch ee hun aay 7-9 3-9 12-6 17-7 72:8 11-67 | 
Electric power...... aA Aaa 4-9 2-1 2d 5-3 0-9 4-28 
Gonptruction....2....:...5.. 6-2 4-1 4-9 5-1 = 5-41 
Gustom and repair.......... 3-7 2-5 225 3-6 - 2-90 
Manufactures, n.e.s......... 81-5 9-6 14-5 22-4 2:2 41-62 
Totals, 1940........ 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 160-0 100-00 \ 
Totals, Manufactures (Per- 
i centages to Grand Totals 
of Net Production)....... 35-3 11-8 16-1 43-9 2-4 ° 50-80 
Banned Nova New | Quebec Ontario 
Talent Scotia Brunswick ti FEE 
p.c p.c p.c p.¢ p.c 
1941 
Agriculture......... iAObne <2 65-7 15-6 19-3 11-8 14-3 
ORES UY hes. o's Seem cr eeae Coe penis owen 3-9 * 9-6 Sle2 12-5 4-7 
ENGWORIES§.< 5). 5 gate ae seer A EE Goi 6-6. 8-4 4-8 0:2 0-2 
AEE ADDING 1.45 Bek hk eet er ene a 1 0-1 0-6 0-1 0-1 
Mining...... aNd neha). Cai Weil ese, otek, A = 17-9 3-1 10-0 10-5 
Hhectrie power. sae cee. aise cats 2:6 4-6 3-9 5-4 3-1 
Construction = insarc ese seh eee ae ane 6-4 10-2 8-2 6-0 5:2 
Customeand repairicm er cee cee 6-5 3-6 3-3 2-8 PAE 
Manutactunes, nie.ss).sock sj aake ene eee 8-3 30-0 25-6 51-2 59-2 
WTotalssiSat ce tit te 109-0 160-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
Totals, Manufactures (Percentages to 
“Grand Totals of Net Production)...... 10-2 37°5 45-5 63-7 65-1 
Bit Yukon 
: Saskat- British 
Manitoba glean Alberta Colles and Canada 
N.W.T. 
p.c p.c p.c p.e p.c p.c 
1941 : / 
Apri cultune ytwenteiuerees sac 41-5 73-5 58-3 9-7 - 20-14 
Fionestr ype toa ee ale 2-9 2:0 PASE 26-0 0-2 8-93 
PIS ETiGS. eee meen Sho. te 1-6 0-2 0-2 6-3 0-1 1-10 
FRA ple see ee neeey 1-0 0-9 0-7 0-5 32-4 0-32 
NY WSO ea en cs), oes ete a 5:8 4-] 13-1 15-9 64:3 10-55 
Flecthi@ powers. seeess ie 4-5 2-1 as 4+5 0-8 3-88 
Construction. 23> hreee. cak 5-2 4-2 5-7 6-8 - 5-71 
Custom and repair.......... 3-9 2-9 2-6 3-4 - 2-87 
Manufactures, n.e.8......... 33-6 10-1 14-8 26-9 2:2 46-50 
Totals, 1941........ 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-00 
Totals, Manufactures (Per- 
centages to Grand Totals 
of Net Production)....... 36-3 12-3 16-6 47-7 2-4 55-19 


1 Less than one-tenth of one per cent. 
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_ Agriculture, including stock raising and horticulture, is the most important 
single industry of the Canadian people, employing, according to the Census of 1941, 
25: -2* p.c. of the total gainfully occupied population and 30-5* p.c. of the gainfully 
ecupied males. In addition, it provides the raw material for many Canadian 
manufactures, and its products in raw or manufactured form constitute a very 
large percentage of Canadian exports. For a statement of the occupied and the 
available agricultural lands in Canada, see pp. 10-11 of this volume. 

_ An introductory outline of the historical background of Canadian agriculture 
is given at pp. 187-190 of the 1939 Year Book. As now presented this chapter 
of current governmental activities—Dominion, in as much detail as space 


4 ar to year unless changes warrant, has been adopted); and Provincial, by outlines 
and references to provincial sources of information. Comprehensive statistics of 
agriculture, collected and compiled by the Agricultural Branch of the Dominion 
B reau of Statistics and covering Canada as a whole, close the chapter. These 


ive stock and poultry, dairying, fruit, special crops, prices and miscellaneous 
statistics. The review of world statistics, compiled from the publications of the 
International Institute of Agriculture, has not been included in the three latest 
editions of the Year Book; these statistics are not now available because of war 


conditions. 


THE WAR AND CANADIAN AGRICULTURE 


After four years of war, Canadian agriculture is definitely on an all-out pro- 
ction basis. Notwithstanding the record production of 1942 in practically all 
nes of agriculture, the program for 1943 called for even greater output in order to 
t the needs for home consumption, for export to Britain and others of the United 
Nations, and to provide something additional for the relief of countries freed from 
enemy occupation. Important adjustments have been made necessary in the pro- 


i * Excluding persons on Active Service who are normally employed in Agriculture. 
_ Prepared under the direction of G. S. H. Barton, C.M.G., B.S.A., D. Sce.A., Deputy Minister, 


artment of Agriculture, Ottawa. 
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duction plans of Canadian farmers. Reductions in acreage sown to wheat have 
been accompanied by substantial increases in coarse grains, oil seeds, fodder and 
pasture. Payment of subsidies and other forms of government assistance have 
aided and stimulated production of foodstuffs. Improvements in processing tech- 
niques have opened new outlets for farm produce. The introduction of rationing 
of butter and meat has facilitated an equitable distribution and protected the 
interests of the Canadian consumer. 


196 AGRICULTURE } 
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Three new organizations which will have much to do with shaping future 
developments in agriculture were brought into being early in 1943. An Agri- 
cultural Food Board will be responsible for directing policies affecting war-time 
food supplies. An Agricultural Advisory Committee, comprising representatives 
of the provinces and of organized farmers, will assist in maintaining close relationship 
between the Dominion Department and those immediately identified with production 
throughout the country. The third body, the Joint Agricultural Committee of 
Canada and the United States, will keep an eye on food production and distribution 
in the two countries in order to further programs that are of concern to both. 


The Bacon Board, which has functioned since the early months of the War, 
was reconstituted during 1943 as a Meat Board and its operations extended to cover 
other meats as well as pork and its products. 


Farm Labour.—During the first two and a half years of the War there was a 
steady migration of farmers’ sons and hired men from farms to join the Armed 
Forces or to take more remunerative jobs in industrial plants. In March of 1942 
provision was made for the indefinite postponement of compulsory military services 
for all farmers, farmers’ sons and farm labourers actually engaged in essential farm 
work on Mar. 23, 1942. Moreover, it was further provided that those so engaged 
at that date, who sought to leave the farm for other employment, except to enlist 
in the Armed Forces, might be re-employed only as determined by the Selective 
Service Director. The only exception was in the case of seasonal employment in 
such industries as fishing and lumbering. All other agricultural workers were 
“frozen” to the land for the duration. 


While this program has helped, it is estimated that on Mar. 1, 1948, there 
were approximately 345,000 fewer male workers on farms than at the corresponding 
date of 1939, a decrease of 25 p.c. The rate of departure from farms, however, 
dropped sharply during 1942 and the number of male farm workers on Mar. i. 
1943, was only 65,000 below the figure for Mar. 1, 1942. 


Manpower shortages were accentuated by the backward weather conditions 
which prevailed over much of the country in the spring of 1943 and resulted in 
overlapping of important farm work. Employment of high-school students and 
of farm commando groups or similar groups organized in cities and towns has 
contributed in some measure toward relieving the shortage of farm help. 


Relaxation in the restrictions placed on the manufacture of needed farm ma- 
chinery has helped to offset the labour shortage. Rationing of machinery with a 
view to equitable distribution has helped to put the available supplies to use where 
the need was greatest. 


Prices of Farm Products.—Farm prices in general have materially increased 
since the War began, especially in the case of meat animals and live-stock products. 


ara dallas 


The price increase that occurred during the spring and summer of 1941 gave 
rise to the fear that price inflation was imminent. Believing such a development to 
be undesirable, the Government took steps to strengthen and extend the measures 
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ready in effect to stabilize prices and urban wages. Price ceilings were announced, 
eftective Dec. 1, 1941, on all commodities except fresh fruits and vegetables. The 
main effect of this order was the setting of maximum retail prices for most farm 
roducts, but because of the nature and scope of the trade in these products, pro- 
sion was made to exempt sales made by farmers to dealers, processors or manu- 
cturers. In the succeeding 18 months, many of the individual ceilings had to be 
- modified; this was especially true in the case of live-stock products. Ceiling regula- 
f ions have also been applied to such vegetables as onions and potatoes and to certain 
| it crops. The establishment of a program of price control has led to the use 

subsidies, producer subsidies being employed to stimulate production along 
—¢ertain important lines. 


Grains.—The 1943 objectives set for Canadian grains called for a reduction 
@f the area sown to wheat and an increase in that to coarse grains. The wheat 
‘area was reduced to 17,500,000 acres, or something over 4,000,000 less than in 1942. 
The difference was taken up with coarse grain and forage crops. 


_ The record yields of 1942 materially increased the supply of grains in storage. 
These large supplies over-taxed storage capacity, and in some areas grain was piled 
nthe ground. It soon became apparent, however, that this unprecedented supply 
| would be paralleled: by demand development, both in Canada and in other countries 
@ the United Nations. Record amounts of wheat, for example, were used as live- 
stock feed in Canada during 1943. 
' A similar expansion of demand for grain occurred in the United States as a 
Tesult of increased live-stock numbers and heavier feeding, and Canadian grains 
were in heavy demand. From August, 1942, to July, 1943, nearly 100 million 
_ bushels of coarse grains moved across the line, and negotiations for a considerable 
‘amount of wheat had been undertaken. 


_ At the same time, Allied victories in the Mediterranean and North Africa have 

liberated considerable numbers of people whom the United Nations will feed. This 

Telief feeding has added materially to the large commitments already made with the 
United Kingdom for flour and other wheat products. 


| Considerable difficulty arose during the early months of 1943 in the distribution 
‘Of Canadian grain. Eastern Canada depends heavily on western grain for live- 
stock feeding, and efficient distribution is as imnportant as large supplies. The 
remendous task faced by the Canadian transportation system in moving war 
material and personnel was complicated during the late winter months by serious 
storms. Later, a shortage of labour at the Head of the Lakes impeded the normal 
ie iow of grain to the east. 
'_ In the hope of forestalling similar difficulties in 1944, the Government undertook 
; to pay storage and interest charges on grain brought east during the summer months 
| and stored at designated elevators for winter use. Additional provision was made to 
bonus the farmer who bought early and utilized his own storage during summer and 
; fall months. : 
| _ The Freight Assistance Policy was continued in effect on a basis similar to that 
| of 1942. From August, 1942, to July, 1943, the freight was paid on 18,900,000 
bushels of wheat, 21,900,000 bushels of oats, 16,800,000 bushels of barley, 600,000 
bushels of rye, and 712,000 tons of mill feeds and screenings. 


: 


: A Bacon Hogs.—Fulfilment of Canada’s fourth bacon agreement with the United 
Kingdom will require the production of 675,000,000 pounds of bacon, or approxim- 
a aly 5,625,000 hogs. This represents an increase of 75,000,000 pounds over the 
i 2 . 
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1941-42 contract and almost as much bacon as was exported during the four years 
of the First World War. The contract price for this bacon is $21-75 per 100 pounds 
Grade A ‘Wiltshire’ at seaboard, a considerable increase over the former contract 
prices. In addition, the eastern provinces are continuing the subsidy payments. 

Domestic consumption in Canada was maintained at a high level during 1942. 
The total disappearance of pork products in Canada exceeded that of 1941. Hog 
marketings for the year 1942 showed a slight decrease from 1941, but the total 
dressed weight was higher as a result of higher average carcass weights. 

In order that meat supplies could be most effectively distributed, and that 
‘more hogs could be channelled into export trade to meet the requirements of the 
1942-43 contract, live-stock slaughter was brought under control. An order was, 
issued on Jan. 1, 1943, putting all slaughterers of hogs as well as other live stooe 
under a licence system. 


Beef Cattle.—Numbers of beef cattle on farms during 1942 continued their! 
upward trend. Cattle slaughterings were slightly lower in 1942 than in 1941. 
Total dressed weight, however, was higher due to the higher average carcass weight. 

Prices continued to rise throughout 1942, and were considerably above pre-| 
war levels. A beef program has been established which is designed both to ensure 
for producers a stable market and to protect consumers against further increases 
in retail prices. Wholesale price ceilings for various cuts of beef have been set.! 
Prices are free to vary below the ceiling according to market conditions but pro-| 
ducers are protected against undue fluctuations because any surplus beef is purchased! 
by the Meat Board for domestic stock piling or export, and floor prices have been 
set on dressed beef. | 

With the introduction of meat rationing, it has been necessary to maintain! 
more control of the live-stock slaughter industry. Beef cattle may be slaughtered 
only under permit issued by the Wartime Prices and Trade Board. 

The growing needs of the domestic market and the Armed Services assures’ 
Canadian beef-cattle raisers of an adequate market for all of their live stock. 


Dairy Products.—The increased purchasing power of the Canadian consumer 
since 1940 has been directly reflected in increased purchase of milk, butter, cheese | 
and other dairy products. Exports of cheese and evaporated ie products were, 
also increased and, in order to maintain supply, it was necessary to stimulate pro-, . 
duction by the payment of subsidies direct to producers. This course was necessary | 
because retail prices were under control of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board, | 
and ceiling prices had been established for dairy products, along with most other | 
goods, in the latter part of 1940, in order to arrest the rising cost of living. The) 
supply problem was further accentuated in December of 1942 when the retail price | 
of milk in Canada was reduced 2 cents a quart to assist in lowering the cost of living. | 
About the same time butter rationing was introduced in Canada. To meet estimated 
requirements for all needs, a total of 18,500,000,000 pounds of milk will be required | 
during 1943. The estimated actual production for 1943 as given at p. 232 is 
17,500,000,000 pounds, which represents only a fractional increase over the total 


production for 1942 and an increase of 10-3 p.c. over the average production from, 
1936-40. 


} 


Domestic requirements of butter in Canada increased to 391 ,000,000 pounds in 
1942, an increase of 8-4 p.c. over the five-year average 1936-40 of 360, 000,000 pounds. 
Since the outbreak of war, both maximum and minimum prices have been set for 


butter and, while these prices have been adjusted from time to time, butter prices 
have remained relatively stable. 
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+ In order to stimulate increased production of butter and avert a threatened 
shortage during the winter of 1942-43, a subsidy of 6 cents per, pound butterfat 
was paid the producers after July, 1942. In December, 1942, this subsidy was 
increased to 10 cents per pound butterfat for the period ended Apr. 30, 1943. 
m spite of subsidy, however, it became necessary to introduce butter rationing in 
@anada in December, 1942. A subsidy of 8 cents per pound butterfat was paid 
to producers during the period May to December, 1943, and this has been increased 
to 10 cents from January to April, 1944. 


iy Cheese production in Canada totalled 207,000,000 pounds in 1942, an increase 
3 33-1 p.c. over 1941 and 56-1 p.c. over the five-year average 1936-40. Exports 
in 1942 represented approximately 70 p.c. of the total production. Although the 
~@anadian domestic supply of cheese was regulated and restricted by the Dairy 
Products Board, it has not been necessary to ration cheese. The domestic con- 
“$umption of cheese dropped to 41,300,000 pounds in 1942, a decrease of 20 p.c. 
‘Over the previous year. 
_ The export price of cheese, together with Government quality bonuses, pro- 
incial subsidies, and export subsidies, have been the chief factors regulating the 
heese supply. In 1942 a favourable cheese price relationship resulted in high 
roduction, but in the first five months of 1943, due to a higher price for butterfat 
© butter, this relationship between butter and cheese was reversed and cheese 
roduction declined about 50 p.c. The fourth cheese contract between the United 
<ingdom and Canada was for 150,000,000 pounds of cheese to be shipped from Apr. 1, 
043, to Mar. 31, 1944. This is an increase of 25,000,000 pounds over the previous 
fontract. The contract price is 20 cents f.o.b. factory shipping point, representing 
m increase of 5/8 cent to 1 cent per pound over the 1942-43 contract. This is 
‘supplemented by a Dominion bonus payment and provincial subsidies in Ontario and 
luebec. Furthermore, to meet British needs, Ontario and Quebec cheddar cheese 
Was removed from the domestic market during the summer of 1943. 


The production of evaporated milk in Canada has been increasing over the 
ast few years, and 1942 production was approximately twice as great as the average 
ir the period 1936-40. There has also been an increased demand for whole-milk 
nd skim-milk powder by the Red Cross and the Department of Munitions and 

Supply. The loss of certain important markets in the Far East has resulted in a 
‘decrease in the total demand for condensed milk. From December, 1941, to May, 
942, it was found necessary, in order to increase production of concentrated milk 
products, to pay a subsidy of 40 cents per 100 pounds for all milk going into the 
aanufacture of concentrated milk products. In the spring of 1943, a subsidy of 
25 cents per 100 pounds was again granted for a short period. 


_ The Canadian Government’s commitment to the United Kingdom for evapor- 
ated milk for the period from Apr. 1, 1942, to Mar. 31, 1948, was 668,000 cases— 
10,000 above the previous contract. The price per case at Montreal was $4-45 
as compared with $4-00 in 1941-42. 


id Eggs and Poultry.—During 1942 and 1948, the production of eggs and 
poultry rose to new levels. In turn domestic. and export demands have gone up 
rapidly. 
_ From the beginning of the War to May 1, 1940, eggs were exported to Great 
ritain by private firms to private British importers. In May, 1940, the British 
; Ministry of Food became the sole importer. On Apr. 15, 1941, control of exports 
by Canada was assumed by the Special Products Board. Exports from Canada 
inted to 1,274,000 dozen eggs in 1939. By 1943 a new contract with the 
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United Kingdom called for the largest total export of eggs in the history of Canada. 
The British Ministry of Food agreed to purchase up to 9,000 long tons of dried egg | 
products, the equivalent of 63,000,000 dozen eggs. Since the beginning of 1942 
Britain has been importing only dried eggs in place of fresh and storage eggs in the. 
shell. This more concentrated form is preferred because of greater ease of storage, | 
shipment and general handling. The contract called for half of the total quantity. 
of egg powder to be shipped in 5-ounce packages, each package containing the 
equivalent of one dozen eggs. This package is for direct distribution to con-. 
sumers and fits in with the British rationing program. The remainder is shipped | 
in 14-pound packages for distribution to the restaurant trade. Under this agree- 
ment, shell eggs are purchased by the Special Products Board at prices f.o.b. Montreal, 
ranging from 33 cents to 37 cents per dozen for Grade A large, depending upon the 
season of the year. 


British authorities announced early in the War that poultry was to be considered _ 
a luxury and its importation prohibited, and since May 1, 1940, no poultry has 
been forwarded to Britain. Nevertheless, the industry has done well because of 
strong domestic and United States demand. | 


Fruits and Vegetables.—Because of the importance of the apple industry 
and the necessity of maintaining its productive capacity until such time as over-_ 
seas markets can again accept shipments, the Dominion Government has provided | 
guarantees, involving substantial expenditures, to ensure reasonable returns to 
growers and handlers of the crop. The conditions that called for government aid 
in the disposal of surplus apples of 1939-42 seasons were repeated in connection with — 
the 1943 crop, and guarantees were again provided in agreements with Nova Scotia | 
and British Columbia growers. The Government paid out about $2,400,000 for 
assistance in marketing the 1942 Nova Scotia crop. On the other hand, less than 
$250,000 was required in British Columbia, and with a short crop there in 1943 
and a good domestic demand government assistance will likely be small again. 
Fresh fruit shipments to Britain were not made in 1942-43, but 3,340 tons of evapor- | 
ated apples from 550,000 barrels were shipped from the 1942 Nova Scotia crop. | 


Potato production in 1942, estimated at 71,470,000 bushels, was approximately 
equal to the average annual output for the ten-year period 1930-39. Prices were 
higher than for some years, and during the late winter and spring local shortages 
developed at many points in central Canada. Acreage planted in 1943 was 5 p.c. 
greater than in 1942. 


Among the important developments has been the sharp increase in the dehy- 
dration of vegetables. The Agricultural Supplies Board lent equipment to a 
number of plants in surplus-producing areas, and production was commenced during 
1942 and 1943. Production from the 1942 crop until April, 1943, included 715 
tons of potatoes, 50 tons of cabbage, 73 tons of carrots, and 45 tons of onions (dried 
weight). The basis of this program was the obtaining of a product that could be 
shipped overseas with the use of a minimum of cargo space. The Special Products 
Board, which undertook delivery to the British Ministry of Food, shipped, from the 
1942 crop, 750 tons of dehydrated potatoes and considerable quantities of vegetables. 
Contracts for delivery from the 1943 crop included 3,920 tons of potatoes and 1,710. 
tons of vegetables. 


In 1942, subsidies to growers of tomatoes, corn, peas and beans for canning 
were arranged, and to maintain and further encourage production these were 
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increased in 1943. Growers of berries for jam were subsidized in order to encourage 
some delivery to factories rather than all to the fresh-fruit trade, and also to en- 
courage new plantations. 


Fertilizer Subventions.—In order to encourage the use of fertilizer on feed 
crops, subventions were paid to farmers in the five eastern provinces and in British 
Columbia, with a view to increasing the yields of pastures, clover, alfalfa, grass 
meadows, grains, mangels and turnips for feeding live stock. 


Section 1.—Government in Relation to Agriculture 


It is provided in Sect. 95 of the British North America Act that “in each 
province the legislature may make laws in relation to agriculture in the province”’; 
it is also declared “that the Parliament of Canada may from time to time make 
laws in relation to agriculture in all or any of the provinces; and any law of the 
legislature of a province relative to agriculture . . . shall have effect in and for the 
province as long and as far only as it is not repugnant to any Act of the Parliament 
of Canada’. 


As a result of this provision, there exist at the present time Departments of 
Agriculture, with Ministers of Agriculture at their heads, in the Dominion and in each 
of the nine provinces, though in each of two provinces the portfolio of agriculture is 
combined with one or more other portfolios in the hands of a single Minister. 


Subsection 1.—The Dominion Government 


Subjects already dealt with under this heading in previous editions of the 
Year Book are: the Functions of the Dominion Department of Agriculture; the 
Dominion Experimental Farms System; the Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Program; 
the Historical Background of Canadian Agriculture; Noxious Forest Insects and 
Their Control and Agricultural Marketing Legislation, 1939. See list of special 
articles at the front of this edition. 


THE CANADIAN FARM LOAN BOARD* 


This Board was appointed by the Governor in Council under the provisions of 
the Canadian Farm Loan Act (c. 66, R.S.C. 1927, as amended by c. 46, Statutes of 
1934 and c. 16, Statutes of 1935) and, as an agency of the Crown in the right of 
the Dominion, administers a system of long-term mortgage credit for farmers 
throughout Canada. 


The Board is empowered to loan money to farmers for the payment of debts, 
for the purchase of farm equipment and live stock, to assist in the purchase of farm 
lands, for farm improvements or for any other purpose considered as improving the 
_yalue of the land for agricultural purposes. 


Loans may be granted on the security of first mortgages on farm lands actually 
operated by the borrower up to an amount not exceeding 50 p.c. of the appraised 
value of such farm lands, but, in any event, not in excess of $5,000 and such loans are 
repayable on an amortized plan of repayment over a period not exeeeding 25 years. 


In virtue of amendments to the Act enacted in 1935, the Board is also 
empowered to make additional advances to farmers, who, having obtained a first- 
mortgage loan from the Board, require additional funds, the amount of such addi- 
tional advance is not to exceed 50 p.c. of the amount of the first-mortgage loan, nor 


* Revised by A. It. Brown, Secretary, Canadian Farm Loan Board, Ottawa. 
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the aggregate of first- and second-mortgage loans to exceed two-thirds of the ap 
‘praised value of the farm lands mortgaged as security for the loan, nor in any event 
an aggregate amount of $6,000. The current rate of interest on loans made by the 


Board is 5 p.c. on first-mortgage loans and 6 p.c. on second-mortgage loans. Opera- 


tions are now carried on in all provinces of Canada. 


Particulars regarding the capital requirements of the Board, rates of interest 
charged and other details appear at p. 185 of the 1940 Year Book. 


1.—Applications for Farm Loans Received, Loans Approved and Loans Disbursed 
Fiscal Years 1931-43 


ae errs Loans Approved 
Year wastes Keene aed 
Mortgage ortgage ota 
No, Amount Aeaumt 
No. } Amount | No. } Amount 
$ $ _ $ $ 
LOB T seusve 3,372} 8,650, 182)) 1,458} 3,212,400] Nil — | 3,212,400 
T9325) fae 4,803}12,370,399]| 1,049] 2,025,400) “ ~ | 2,025,409 
Osa 1,776] 3,939,393 536 982,600) “ - 982, 600 
19st eat 1,207] 2,306,934 287}. 490,800) “ - 490, 800 
TOSSA WES 2,456] 5,496,817] 532) 880,900 72 44, 600 925, 500 
LOS Geeta ts. 21, 698/50, 152,821] 5,109] 8,906,680] 3,236) 2,051, 725|10, 958,405 
L037. ade 9,821)21,872, 723] 5,099} 9,004,850] 2,835] 1,504, 150/10, 509, 000 
LOSS mes 3,924! 8,254,401} 1,913] 3,473,000] 776] 368,575] 3,841,575 
1939..... 4,723] 9,688,427) 2,267] 4,076,800/ 560] 269,250] 4,346,050 
19405 see 4,666] 8,941,899] 2,380! 4,149,400] 464 199,550] 4,348, 950 
1941... 2,806) 5, 769, 950|| 1,459) 2,655,050) 298 104,350} 2,759,400 
1949 yt 1,812) 3,820,156! 1,024] 1,891,100 155 75,650] 1,966,750 
2,277,830 601) 1,156,150 135 59,300} 1,215,450 


1,055 


Loans Paid Out 


First Second 


Mortgage | Mortgage Total 
$ $ $ 

3,517, 489 Nil 3,517, 483 
1,996,344 1,996,344 — 
1,276,114 vk 1,276,114 © 

558, 630 ‘ 558, 630 

537,974 9,233) 547,207 
6,191,609] 1,232,170] 7,423,779 | 
9,269,188} 1,804, 968|11,074, 156 
4,652,397} 611,910] 5,264,307 
4,041,395) 297,448) 4,338,843 ) 
4,130,765] 211,897] 4,342,662 — 
2,619,109) 108,398] 2,727,507 
2,053, 712 79,802| 2,133,514 8 
1,260,033 60,223] 1,320, 256 


| 


2-—Farm Loans Approved, with Details of Appraised Values of Security, by 
Provinces, Fiscal Years 1942 and 1943 


Year and 
Province 


1942 


Prince Edward Island. 
Nova Scotia s..cwcke. 


ALDerta, 8 seers 


1943 


Prince Edward Island 
INava SCOtin sae ce 


Alexian tel abaex ct ctre 


Totals, 1943. ... 


Loans Approved 


Appraised Values of Security 
at Time of Loan 


Second Mortgage 


First Mortgage / | 
SSE EERE ae Land Buildings| Total 
No Amount No. Amount 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
55 90,550 5 1, 800 92,350 144, 481 70,275| 214,756 @ 
28 50,650). Nil = 50, 650 100,177 46,709 146,877 
15 TA250) 1 800 18,059 25,545 17,328 42,870 
358 730, 600 43 20, 450 751, 050)| 1,061,073 594,293] 1,655,366 
158} 308,400 37| ~18,903] 327,300 446,018} 275,09% 721,114 
98 165, 850 15 9,050 174,900)| 364,111 114,081} . 478,192 
150} 258,100 35 14,300] 267,400) 592,769 143,737 736,506 
123 197,000 15 7,950} 204,950 454, 408 1 ay ai 566,919 
39 77, 700 4 2,400 80, 108 157, 287 62,704] 219,991 
1,024) 1,891,100 155 75,650] 1,966, 750|| 3,345,869] 1,436,722] 4,782,591 
7| «60, 059 2 1,400 61, 450 97,848 45, 787 143,635 
iG 27,300 Nil - 27,300 50, 53S 27,715 78, 254 
16 17,550 Wy - 17,550 25,395 19, 625 45,021 
144} = 313, 200 27 12,650 25,850] 450,403 255, 533 705,969 
108 255, 600 31 15,909 272,500 366,021 210, 201 576,222 @ 
97 164,000 24 9,900 173,900)| 345,274 105,099] 451,373 
91 161, 150 43 16,400 177,550) 387,093 91,683} 478,776 
6f 100, 000 7 2.000 102,550 219,210 48, 226 267,435 
27 56,300 1 506 56, 806 94, 698 56, 16¢ 150,854 
601) 1,156,150 135 59,300) 1,215,450) 2,036,485! 861,065) 2,897,550 


oe 
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Subsection 2.—Provincial Departments of Agriculture* 


In past editions of the Year Book, outlines of the organization and work of the 
yarious Provincial Departments of Agriculture have been published under this 
heading. ‘These are not subject to wide variation from year to year and, since the 
present edition covers a two-year period and it is therefore obligatory to save as 
much space as possible, they have not been repeated here. Reference may be made 
to pp. 190-195 of the 1942 Year Book where this material was last published. 
Following are the names and addresses of the Ministers or Deputy Ministers of the 
Provincial Departments of Agriculture to whom the reader is referred regarding 
questions of provincial administration. 


Prince Epwarp Istanp.—Hon. J. Walter Jones, Minister of Agriculture, 
Charlottetown, P.E.I. 


* Nova Scorra.—Hon. John A. MeDonald, Minister of Agriculture and paiaeab tc a 
Halifax, N.S. 


New Brunswick.—J. K. King, B.S.A., Deputy Minister, Department of 
Agriculture, Fredericton, N.S. 


Quepec.—L. P. Roy, D.S.A., Deputy Minister, Department of Agriculture, 
Quebec, Que. 


OnrTario.—W. R. Reek, Deputy Minister, Department of Agriculture, East 
Block, Toronto, Ont. 


Manrropa.—J. H. Evans, Deputy Minister, Department of Agriculture and 
Immigration, Winnipeg, Man. 


SaskATCHEWAN.—F. H. Auld, Deputy Minister, Department of Agriculture, 
Regina, Sask. 


Atperta.—O. 8S. Longman, Deputy Minister, Department of Agriculture, 
Edmonton, Alta. 


British Cotumpra.—J. B. Munro, Deputy Minister, Department of Agri- 
culture, Victoria, B.C. 


Subsection 3.—Provincial Agricultural Colleges and Schools 


AGRICULTURAL COLLEGES 


Nova Scotia 

Nova Scotia Agricultural College, Truro.—The Nova Scotia Agricultural 
College is equipped to give instruction in the various branches of agricultural . 
education. The following courses are offered:— 


1. Farm Course.—A five-month farm course is designed to give. students 
condensed vocational training, combining demonstration, practice and study, in 
preparation for life on the farm and for citizenship. 


2. Degree Course.—This course covers the first two years of the regular four- 
year degree course-in agriculture, fitting the student for the farm, or for a position 
in technical or commercial agriculture. 


3. Short Courses.—These are arranged from time to time, covering such subjects 
as grading of eggs and dressed poultry, beekeeping, farm mechanics, home crafts, etc. 


*¥For publications of provincial epee serets of Agriculture, see Index, under ‘‘Publications of Provincial 
Governments’’. 
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4. Home Study Courses.—A number of courses are given by correspondence 
on such subjects as soils, field crops, animal husbandry, poultry, co-operative 
marketing and apiculture. : 


The College farm consists of approximately 300 acres, where several breedg 
of live stock are kept for teaching and demonstration purposes, and where cereal, 
forage and root crops are raised and suitable rotations practised. There is ¢ 
horticultural department where vegetables and fruit crops are developed, and a 
department of poultry husbandry. 


Since the instructors are also connected with the Provincial Department of 
Agriculture, they are constantly in touch with farm problems and agricultural 
organizations. 


The Extension Division of the Department of Agriculture, whose Director is 
head of the Economics Department at the College, conducts the extension work of the | 
Province through agricultural representatives located in the various counties. 
This extension work includes the holding of short courses in various localities, the 
organization of boys’ and girls’ club work, the encouragement of the use and dis- 
tribution of ground limestone, and a variety of other projects related to the farm 
and farm organizations. 


The Provincial Chemist is head of the Chemistry Department at the College 
and has supervision over soil surveys and soil testing, general problems in soils and’ 
fertilizers, and the testing of soil water and feed samples. . 


The Provincial Entomologist, head of the Zoology and Entomology Departments. 
at the College, has charge of various phases of extension work through spray circles 
for promoting orchard management and insect control. 


The Provincial Botanist, in charge of the Department of Botany and Bacteri-. 
ology at the College co-operates in spray-circle activities and conducts a provincial 
study of the botanical specimens of the Province. 

The Provincial Agronomist, head of that department for the College, carries 


on the promotion of better seed through crop competitions, pasture improvement, — 
etc: 


The head of the Agricultural Engineering Division, besides his regular College 
work, carries on surveys in connection with drainage, ditching with power ditching 
machinery, laying of tile drains, machinery demonstrations, the use of explosives 
in ditching and land clearing, and supervises lightning-rod installation. 


The Provincial Horticulturist, besides his duties as instructor in horticulture 
at the College, arranges orchard surveys and encourages improved methods in the 
growing of all fruits and vegetables. 


The Provincial Animal Pathologist, who also instructs in the various phases of | 
veterinary science, carries on certain extension work in the control of animal diseases, 
including a blood-testing laboratory for poultry and fur-farm extension work. 


Beekeeping is promoted throughout the Province by the Provincial Apiarist, 
who also heads that department at the College. 


The Provincial Animal Husbandman, head of the Animal Husbandry Depart- 
ment at the College, carries on the various live-stock policies referring to stallions, | 
and the breeders’ policy for cattle, sheep and swine. 


The Superintendent of Agricultural Associations and Exhibitions, instructor 


in farm management at the College, carries on a farm-planning project throughout 
the Province. : 
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7 The Provincial Dairy Superintendent, in charge of dairy instruction at 
the College, also supervises creameries and dairy herd improvement work in the 
Province, and serves as Secretary of the Dairymen’s Association of Nova Scotia, 
‘he Ice Cream Manufacturers’ Association and the Dairy Arbitration Commission. 


The Provincial Poultryman also acts as instructor in poultry husbandry at the 
: 


_ The Superintendent of Women’s Institutes and Director of Home Economics 
and her assistants, carry on a great deal of field work, including numerous short 
courses in home crafts, as well as special courses at the College and throughout the 
Province. 

Bs 
Quebec 


~ Macdonald College, Ste. Anne de Bellevue.—Macdonald College is an 
incorporated college of McGill University and is situated twenty miles west of 
Montreal. It comprises: the Faculty of Agriculture; the School of Household 
Science; and the School for Teachers. Courses in agriculture include a four-year 
course leading to the B.Sc. (Agr.) degree and a two-year practical course for farmers’ 
sons leading to a diploma. Postgraduate work leading to the degrees of M.Sc. and 
Ph.D., is available under the Faculty of Graduate Studies and Research of McGill 
University. The School of Household Science offers a four-year course leading to 
the B.H.S. degree and a one-year “Homemaker” course. The School for Teachers 
trains teachers for the Protestant schools of the Province of Quebec and grants 
elementary, intermediate, and kindergarten director diplomas. The Institute of 
Parasitology, operated by McGill University and the National Research Council, 
is situated on the College campus. Glenaladale, the staff community house, serves 
as an auxiliary laboratory for the students in the Household Science classes. 


The College carries on extensive research work alone and in co-operation with 
the Provincial and Dominion Governments. Particular attention is paid to the 
creation and propagation of new and improved varieties of farm crops; to problems 
of plant and animal nutrition; to improvement of the pasture lands of the Province; 
to fertilizer and tillage nTemblicay i and to the study of animal and plant pests. 

3 

- Information obtained as a result of the experimental work is available in the 
form of free publications. The laboratories of the various departments of the College 
examine and report on specimens sent in by growers, and the field plots, orchards, 
stables and barns are open to visitors at alltimes. One department is a distribution 
centre for plans and blueprints for farm buildings and gives assistance with various 
farm construction and engineering problems, including the planning of drainage 
systems. Members of the staff assist with regional short courses throughout the 
Province and act as judges at agricuitural and domestic-science exhibits at fairs, etc. 


- The teaching and experimental staff numbers about 70 members, and the total 
enrolment for the 1941-42 session was 150. 


_ A “refresher” course, attended by 27 members of the Provincial Agronomic 
Service, was held for one week in June, 1941. Farm radio forums were also organized 
in various counties of the district. 


_ At the request of the National Defence Department, a large number of offices 
and classrooms formerly used by the School for Teachers and by various departments 
of the Faculty of Agriculture are now occupied by the Canadian Women’s Army 
Corps. 

g 
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Institut Agricole d’Oka, La Trappe.—The Institute was founded in 1893. 
In 1908 it was affiliated to Laval University and is now affiliated with the Universit 
of Montreal. ‘ 

The farm covers 1,800 acres and the diversity of soils makes possible the caning 
out of extended experiments. The orchards cover about 67 acres, with nearly 4,000 
fruit trees, and particular attention is directed to fruit culture, apple growing being 
a specialty. Live stock raised includes Belgian horses, Ayrshire and Holstein cattle, 
sheep and hogs. Some 2,000 hens are kept, the ‘Chantecler’ breed having been 


originated at the Institute. 


In addition to the regular four-year course in agronomics, a two-year course is 
provided for farmers’ sons, and short winter courses are offered to farmers at the 
request of the Provincial Department of Agriculture. During the past ten years, 
special emphasis has been placed on these short courses. 


The Veterinary School provides a four-year course and in this field, during 1941- 
42, the research laboratory affected diagnoses for veterinaries and for the Dominion 
Department of Agriculture. It also co-operated with the Institute of Microbiology 
of the University of Montreal and carried on research work relative to the therapeuti¢e 
preparations and applications of bactericide substances of microbian origin. 

In addition to the province-wide activities of the Institute, special work hag 
been done by the members of the staff in the Montreal district, such as research 
and farm contest work. Specialized work in the localities surrounding the tia 
are the organization of a live-stock breeders’ society in the County of Two Mountains, 
and an association of young breeders of baby chicks in the same county. The 
foundation of the Institut Rosell at Oka has done much to popularize ‘yogourt’ 
in Canada and has encouraged the making of pure starters for the production of 
this product at home. 


For the past ten years the Institute has published literature on stock and poultry 
raising; botany; fruit, vegetable, and flower culture; and a four-volume course on 
general agriculture. A wide demand exists for these publications. | 

Ecole Supérieure d’Agriculture de Sainte-Anne-de-la-Pocatiére.—This 
school, situated along the Lévis—Riviére-du-Loup line of the Canadian National 
Railway, has a regular student body of about 200 boarders. The school was estab- 
lished in 1859 by Abbé Francois Pilote. It now has a triple aim: agricultural 
research; agricultural instruction of all grades; and agricultural extension work by 
means of lectures, home courses, co-operation courses, exhibitions, etc. | 

Its regular curriculum includes a superior course in agriculture of four years 
duration, open to selected students in possession of the degree of Bachelor of Arts; 
an agronomic course of three years open to all Bachelors of Arts; two courses in 
practical agriculture for farmers’ sons, one of which covers twelve months of study, 
divided into two winter semesters and the other only one winter semester. The 
Keole Supérieure is affiliated with Laval University of Quebec. The Faculty of. 


Sciences confers on its graduates the degree of B.Ag. Se. (Bachelor of Agricultural 
Sciences). The agronomic course is completed with the B.A. diploma (Bachelor 
in Agriculture). A certificate of agricultural ability is conferred on farmers’ sons 
who complete the prescribed course. 

The Ecole de Sainte-Anne operates a mixed culture farm covering 500 ee | 
Its herd of Ayrshire cows is of special value. The departments of poultry and fruit | 
and garden horticulture are organized for the training of specialists in these lines. 

About 250 farmers’ sons have been given six-week courses in co-operation with | 
the Dominion-Provincial Youth Training Plan. | 
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Ontario 

5 Ontario Agricultural College and Experimental Farm, Guelph.—The: 
College farm consists of approximately 1,000 acres, with a splendid layout of barns, 
implement sheds, and workshops; while the College proper has a magnificent campus 
with twenty-six large buildings which provide classrooms, laboratories, offices, 
dormitories, dining halls, auditoriums and recreation facilities. 

_ The College has three divisions: Agriculture; Home Economics, known as 
Macdonald Institute, taking this name from Sir William Macdonald who provided 
funds to construct and equip the first two buildings for this division; and Commercial 
Baking, known as Trent Institute, taking the name from Mr. H. E. Trent, founder: 
of the Canadian Bread and Cake Bakers’ Association, who donated funds for the 
one building used by this division. - 

In addition to the regular courses of instruction many specialized short courses,’ 
from ten days to three months in length, are offered to various farm groups. College 
he Pv also assist at a large number of short courses conducted throughout 


he Province under the leadership of the district representatives of the: Department. 
f Agriculture. 


& Research and demonstration form an important part of the work of the College. 
0.A.C. No. 21 and Nobarb varieties of barley; Alaska O.A.C. No. 157 and Erban: 
varieties of oats; Dawson’s Golden Chaff O.A.C. No. 61 winter wheat; O.A.C. 
‘No. 181 field peas; and O.A.C. No. 211 soybeans are notable varieties, all originated 
at the College and most of them are now in quite general use in Ontario. 


a The Ontario Experimental Union, an organization of farmers working with the 
College, has done much in testing and introducing these superior varieties in the 

farming districts. 

& In co-operation with the Central Experimental Farms of the Dominion Depart- 

ment of Agriculture soil surveys of 20 counties have been completed and maps 

prepared. A broad reconnaissance survey has been made in five of the main agri- 
cultural areas of northern Ontario. Surveys will be continued as rapidly as condi- 

tions permit. . 

Several thousand soil samples are received from farmers each year. These 
are analysed and recommendations are made for soil treatment and crop. manage-. 
“ment. : eer 

_ From the College herds and flocks, which are maintained at a high standard’ of 
excellence and carry some of the best producing blood lines; the surplus: breeding 

stock is sold to farmers. Jn this way a very direct and material improvement has 

been made in live-stock production. 


Through the Departments of Animal Husbandry, Field Crops, Poultry, Agri- 
) cultural Engineering, Animal Nutrition, Extension, Horticulture, Dairying, Api- 
culture, Chemistry, Botany, Entomology, Bacteriology and Economics, an active 
relationship is maintained with the farmers, and very helpful service is rendered to 
them on the many problems confronting agriculture. 
_Manitoba 
Faculty of Agriculture and Home Economics, University of Manitoba, 
Winnipeg.—Members of the Faculty of Agriculture and Home Economics assist in, 
promoting the interests of agriculture in Manitoba through student instruction,. 
research, demonstrations to visiting agricultural groups, country meetings, the 
press, and through personal contacts with farmers and farm women and other 
people interested in agriculture. | 
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During the past five years, May 1, 1938, to Apr. 30, 1943, the average yearly 
attendance in agriculture and home economics was 566 students. Inthe long courses | 


in agriculture the attendance averaged 125, while the average attendance at agricul- 
tural short courses was 137. In home economics the attendance averaged 304. 
During 1942-48, 94 p.c. of the students enrolled in all agricultural courses came from 


Manitoba and of these 71 p.c. came from outside Winnipeg. Manitoba students — 


made up 75 p.c. of the students enrolled in home economics. 


Research work is being carried on both in agriculture and in home economies. 
Investigations are being conducted in beekeeping, dairy bacteriology, dairying, 


fertilizers, field crops, forage crops, insect control, live stock, potato breeding, © 


poultry breeding, thiamin content of Canadian foods, soils, soil bacteriology and 
vegetable growing. All of these projects are designed to be of use to agriculturists 
in Manitoba. , 


Each year groups of producers and other interested citizens visit the University 
at special gatherings. During the past few years these meetings have been held for 
agricultural representatives, beekeepers, calf club members, corn and forage crop 
growers, dairy-cattle breeders, fur farmers, live-stock judging classes, Manitoba 
loan inspectors, poultry raisers, rural land appraisers, seed growers, swine club 


members and vegetable and potato growers. Many of these gatherings have taken — 


the form of field days and have been held during the summer. Members of the 
Extension Service, Manitoba Department of Agriculture, frequently join with the 
members of the Faculty of Agriculture and Home Economics in providing informa- 
tion at these gatherings. At country meetings arranged by the Manitoba Depart- 
ment of agriculture members of the Faculty in turn take part frequently. 

During the year 1942-43 members of the Faculty prepared and had printed 
64 papers in the form of journal articles, agricultural press articles, bulletins and 
circulars. 

Contact is maintained with the people of Manitoba by means of correspondence 
and the telephone. Continuously throughout the year inquiries are received from 
farmers, farmers’ wives and others, for information in connection with their pro- 
blems which include a very wide range of topics. 


Saskatchewan 
College of Agriculture, University of Saskatchewan, Saskatoon.—The 


College of Agriculture occupies a central place in the agricultural life of the Province. — 
On the academic side it offers a four-year course leading to the degree of Bachelor — 


of Science in Agriculture (B.S.A.) and a two-year course of five months each winter 
leading to a Diploma in the School of Agriculture. Through its investigations, the 
College aims to serve the farmers of the Province by studying their problems and 
by means of practical demonstrations to encourage the use of better farming methods. 
Much attention has been given in recent years to methods of controlling soil drifting, 
breeding of rust-resistant wheat, research in weed control, live-stock improvement 
and management, animal diseases, farm machinery, soil surveys, and farm manage- 
ment. The College farm provides a source of well-bred live stock, poultry, grains, 
grasses and horticultural plants. 


Contact with the farmers of the Province is maintained through various activities 
of the Extension Department in which all members of the College staff participate. 
Field demonstrations in the summer and short courses in the winter help to translate 
the results of investigations into farming practice. Organized activities of various 
kinds are arranged through agricultural societies and many other community organi- 
zations directed by the head of the Extension Department, homemakers’ clubs, 
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homecraft clubs, and boys’ and girls’ clubs provide valuable instruments for rural 
education. Finally the Dominion-Provincial Youth Training Program in rural 
areas may be mentioned; this is directed by the office of the Extension Department 
and consists of short courses of from three days to eight weeks duration held in 
community centres throughout the Province, and longer courses of six weeks to 
five months, held at the College. 


The University is also the centre for many agricultural conventions and meetings 
throughout the year. Such occasions provide opportunities for lectures and demon- 
strations on matters of practical importance to farmers. The Extension Department 
supervises agricultural fairs throughout the Province and provides judges. It is 
also the provincial headquarters for Radio Farm Forum. Cordial and close 
co-operation is maintained with the Provincial Department of Agriculture and 
with Dominion Experimental Farms. 


Alberta 

Faculty of Agriculture, University of Alberta, Edmonton.—In the 
Faculty of Agriculture a four-year course leading to the degree of B.Sc. in agriculture 
is offered. The courses offered during the first two years provide for training in the 
fundamental sciences and introduce the student to a variety of phases of agriculture. 
After the first two years are completed the student may elect a general course in 
agriculture or arrangements may be made to undertake a certain degree of specializa- 
tion. 


Students may enter the course in agriculture directly from the high schools on 
a basis of senior matriculation or from one of the Provincial Schools of Agriculture 
with junior matriculation plus the school diploma. 


In addition to the regular degree course an annual short course is conducted 
by the Department of Dairying in co-operation with the Alberta Department of 
Agriculture. Recently a Babcock testing course for women has been added. These 
courses are proving a valuable aid to the dairy industry. 


Research and extension activities occupy a considerable portion of the time of 
the staff of the Faculty of Agriculture. Every opportunity is taken to maintain a 
close contact with the farm people of Alberta. The results of research are made 
available by means of bulletins and circulars, radio talks, lectures at farm meetings, 
agricultural short courses and field days, and direct correspondence with individuals 
who request specific information. Close co-operation is offered by all departments 
to the Department of Extension of the University of Alberta and the Extension 
Service of the Alberta Department of Agriculture. 


Tracts of land are available to the Departments of Field Crops, Soils and Horti- 
culture for plot trials and a farm of approximately 700 acres is maintained by the 
Department of Animal Science. This arrangement makes it possible to tie together 

laboratory research and field experiments. Certain departments carry out co- 
operative tests with farmers in various parts of the Province. 


The Department of Animal Science places special emphasis on feeding experi- 
ments with beef and dairy cattle, sheep and swine. The annual Feeders’ Day held 
in June each year providés a special opportunity to discuss the results of these 
investigations with farmers and feeders who gather for the occasion. Poultry 
research is also carried on. 

The Department of Field Crops is divided into sections dealing with plant 
breeding, plant biochemistry and plant pathology. An active program of research 
is under way in each of the various sections. Financial assistance received from the 
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National Research Council, the United Grain Growers, Limited, the Alberta Wheat 
Pool and the Canada Malting Company has been most helpful in maintaining certain 
projects. . ; 


Soil survey work, carried on in co-operation with the Dominion Department of 
Agriculture, constitutes one of the main features of the work of the Department of 
Soils. In addition, fertilizer treatments and legume inoculations as applied to the 
grey wooded soils is given special attention. 


_ In dairying, agricultural engineering, horticulture and entomology, survey 
and experimental work is undertaken up to the limit of available personnel and 
facilities. 


In all departments special emphasis is laid on the type of investigation that ; 
will aid in the successful prosecution of the War. ; 


British Columbia 

Faculty of Agriculture, University of British Columbia, Vancouver.— ~ 
The Faculty of Agriculture is an integral part of the University of British Columbia. 
There are six departments in the Faculty: Agronomy, Animal Husbandry, Dairying, 
Horticulture, Poultry Husbandry, and Agricultural Economics. Students may 
specialize in these Departments and, in addition, because of the close association 
with the other Faculties of the University, may do special work in plant pathology, 
plant nutrition, genetics, entomology, soil chemistry, and bacteriology and allied 
science subjects in relation to agriculture. 


The extension activities of the Faculty are under the direction of the head of 
the Department of University Extension: The activities consist mainly of single 
individual lectures, lecture series, and night classes in horticulture and poultry 
nusbandry. Short courses under the Dominion-Proyincial Youth Training Plan 
have been cancelled for the duration of the War. 


The services to farmers include only those activities for which laboratory — 
facilities are required, such as chemical and bacteriological examination of soil 
samples, examinations for mineral deficiencies in plants, diagnoses of poultry diseases, 
examinations of milk, butter, and cheese samples, poultry blood-testing for pullorum 
disease, and other related activities. ’ 


At the present time an important project in the field laboratory is the pro- 
duction of Elite seed of varieties of field crops that are grown in the Province. This 
is in co-operation with the Provincial Department of Agriculture. The project 
that has to do with the breeding and selection of an underground spreading type of 
alfalfa is reaching an interesting stage and a quantity of seed was produced in 1943. 
The project is being conducted in co-operation with the Dominion Department of 
Agriculture. 


Research activities, other than those being carried on by students under direc- 
tion, include: causes of raspberry failure, paralysis and coccidiosis in poultry, surface 
taint.in butter, the value and uses of fish oils and similar problems in relation to. 
agriculture. Progress has been made in the improvement of the Cambar breed of 
poultry brought from Cambridge University, England. 


fAsyecyy 


The members of the Faculty are on call in their offices for special consultations 
on agricultural problems, and also answer about seven thousand letters per year from 
correspondents seeking information in relation to their immediate difficulties. 
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In addition to agricultural colleges, three of the provinces conduct agricultural 
schools: with shorter courses similar to the diploma courses in the colleges. An 
outline of the work of these schools follows. 


New Brunswick 

Until the outbreak of war, the New Brunswick Department of Agriculture 
operated an agricultural school at Fredericton, but these facilities have been taken 
over by the military authorities and the courses discontinued., The Vocational 
Committee of New Brunswick, however, operates an agricultural school at Wood- 
stock. Information in regard to the courses covered may be obtained on application 
to the school. 


Quebec 
5 Elementary Schools.—Elementary agricultural education is given in regional 
‘or district schools and also in agricultural orphanages. District schools operate 
in the following locations: Magdalen Islands, Val d’Espoir (Gaspe), Ste-Croix 
(Lotbiniére), Mont-Laurier (Labelle), Ste-Thérése (Terrebonne), La Ferme (Abitibi), 
St-Denis (Richelieu), St-Césaire (Rouville), Yamachiche (St-Maurice), St-Barthé- 
Jemy (Maskinongé), Beauceville (Beauce), St-Rémi (Napierville), La Pérade 
(Champlain). Farmers’ sons who have completed at least their sixth form in primary 
schools are admitted.. At the end of a two-year course, the student receives a 
certificate in agriculture. 


The agricultural orphanages giving similar education to orphans adapted to 

the work are situated at St-Ferdinand (Mégantic), Ste-Germaine (Dorchester), 
Lac Sergent (Portneuf), Sully (Témiseouata), St-Damien (Bellechasse), St-Jean 
Bosco (Québec). 


Intermediary or Secondary Schools.—Secondary agricultural education 
is given by the middle schools of Rimouski, Ste-Martine, Nicolet, Chicoutimi and 
~ Ville-Marie to pupils completing the elementary training. After a two-year theo- 
retical and practical course, the student receives a diploma in agriculture. This 
course also includes instruction in other trades directly connected with agricultural 
life. 
Special Schools.—There are a number of schools in the Province that give 
courses in particular subjects related to agriculture: 


. School of Dairy Industry, St-Hyacinthe—This school gives instruction in the . 
making of butter and cheese, the inspection of dairy products, etc. In its laboratory: 
special research work is done on the fabrication of certain brands of cheese that 
until recently have been imported from Europe. 


Schools of Household Science.-—About twenty of these schools, supported by 
the Government, give instruction to future farm housekeepers. Students com- 
_pletitig the course receive the degree of bachelor of household science or a certificate. 


Schools for Domestic Arts and Handicraft.—Two schools of this nature teach 
such arts as pottery, cabinet-work, ete. a4 
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Provincial Farm School, La Gorgenditre.—This is a Government farm which — 
trains each year a certain number of students anxious to devote themselves to 
agricultural practice, animal husbandry, field crops or horticulture. 


Ontario : 
Kemptville Agricultural School.—The Kemptville Agricultural School 
which is operated by the Ontario Department of Agriculture for the benefit of _ 
agriculture in eastern Ontario, now offers restricted accommodation due to the 
fact that four of the main buildings have been lent to the Department of National — 
Defence for a School of Army Administration. 


The remaining accommodation, consisting of one classroom building, barns | 
and farm, form the nucleus for instruction, experimental and extension work. 
The longer term courses in agriculture and home economics have been cancelled and 
a three-month course for cheese- and butter-makers is carried on during the winter. 
Throughout the whole year a service is maintained to supply cultures to the many 
cheese factories. 


An extension program is conducted which deals with experimental work with 
soils and fertilizers, including variety test work with cereal crops, and a soil-testing 
laboratory is maintained. 


Poultry extension includes assistance to poultry raisers in feeding, management 
and control of diseases. This is a service for which there is a great deal of demand. 
Besides the extension work, a high-class breeding flock is maintained for the improve- 
ment of the poultry flocks in eastern Ontario. 


Extension work is also carried on with orchard and horticultural crops and 
gardens and orchards are maintained for production and experimental work. 


Breeding herds of dairy cattle and swine are also maintained for the distribution 
of purebred sires and females, which are widely distributed over eastern Ontario. 


Alberta | 
School of Agriculture, Olds.—The school was established in 1913 to provide 
additional education to the young people from the farms of Alberta. The school is 
operated by the Department of Agriculture. Most of the students come from the | 
rural areas but others are admitted. While the majority of those who enroll have 
taken one to three years of high school work this is not a pre-requisite for admission. 
The two-year course in agriculture is planned to acquaint students with the principles 
underlying successful farming. The majority of the graduates return to the farms, 
but a few each year proceed to the University for the degree course in agriculture. | 
The two-year course in home economics is primarily one for homemakers and 
specializes in sewing, cooking, dietetics, home nursing and household adminis- 
tration, but some attention is given to horticulture, poultry, and rural sociology. 
Some of the graduates proceed to the University to study for the degree of B.H.Ec. 


The school carries on considerable experimental work with feed and horticultural 
crops. Several hundred varieties of apples, crabs, plums, cherries, apricots and 
pears are under test, as well as small fruits. A number of fruit plantations in the | 
district are supervised. 
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A farm of one section is operated in connection with the school. The live stock 
kept, consisting of Percheron horses, Shorthorn, Angus, Ayrshire and Holstein 
eattle, Yorkshire hogs and Hampshire sheep, are used for class purposes and as a 
source of breeding stock for the district. A start is being made this year in initiating 
an artificial insemination program. A laboratory has been built and breeding 


~eentres are being organized. 


During the summer months the school is utilized for short courses for students 
eonnected with the junior clubs of the Province—crops, stock, gardens and homes. 
Other courses are provided from time to time for special groups. 


Section 2.—Statistics of Agriculture* 


Crop-Reporting Service.—Through the voluntary crop-reporting service of 
the Dominion Government, accurate, timely and independent reports on crop con- 


ditions throughout the Dominion are published; up to the entry of Italy into, the 
War, periodic reports were made to the International Institute of Agriculture 


at Rome (to which Canada is an adhering country) in return for reports on the 
production of other countries and of world totals that influence prices and con- 
sequently affect the interest of Canada. 


Census Statistics.—In addition to the statistics collected annually, which 
are the subject of this section, valuable information is published following each 
decennial census of the Dominion and each quinquennial census of the Prairie 


Provinces. Details of such census statistics, published following the Censuses 
_of 1931 and 1936, are given at p. 152 of the 1941 Year Book. 


Subsection 1.—Value of Agricultural Production and of Farm Capital 


Value of Agricultural Production.—It is important to note that the figures 
of value of commodities produced on Canadian farms, shown in Table 3, represent 
gross values, as no distinction is made between crops used as materials for other 
kinds of production, such as the feeding of live stock, and no allowance is made 
for the costs of production. The total revenue for 1942 showed an increase of 49-1 
p.c. as compared with 1941. Higher values were shown for all commodities with 
the exception of clover and grass seed and fibre flax, the greatest increase being in 
the value of field crops. There were also substantial increases in the values of 


farm animals, milk, eggs and poultry. 


*Rervised in the Agricultural Branch, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. This Branch collects and publishes 
both primary and secondary statistics of agriculture, including statistics of the production and distribution 
of agricultural commodities. The primary statistics relate mainly to the reporting of crop conditions, 
crop and live-stock estimates, values of farm lands, wages of farm labour and monthly and annual prices 
received by farmers for their products. The secondary statistics relate to the marketing of grain and live 
stock, dairying, milling, and sugar industries and cold-storage holdings. A list of the publications of this 
Branch is given in Chapter XXX, Sect. 1, under ‘‘Production’’. 
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Province and Item 


Canada— 
Mieldicropsssstes cs. 
Farm animals.......... 
Wool 


eee ack e840 tele, Bis we ea 6 6 8 ie 


WE rarnying 2.2... 
Maple products......... 
EUQIB COON rte eiin Vite oe 


Totals, Canada...... 


Prince Edward Island— 
Field Groparice score <8 


Wool 


Totals, Prince 
Edward [sland.... 


Nova Scotia— 


Wool 


Clover and grass seed... 
Honey and wax. 


Totals, Nova Scotia.. 


New Brunswick— 


0O 


lover and grass seed... 
Honey and wax......... 


Totals, New 
Brunswick.......... 


Quebec— 


Wield .erops............ 
Farm animals.......... 


Totals, Quebec...... 
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3.—Estimated Gross Values of Agricultural Production in Canada, Itemized by 
Provinces, 1940-42 


1940 1941 19421 Province and Item 
$’000 | $’000 $000 
Ontario— 
676, 682] 683, 889]1,179,073|| Field crops............. 
268,679) 339,305) 409,192) Farm animals.......... 
2 228 2,571 3) 2Os MWCO! te. Vat seiNee an) Come 
164,132) 206,543) 291,139] Milk production........ 
59,418) 71,211) 77,536] Fruits and vegetables 
78,619} 89,008} 131,282)| Poultry products....... 
6, 148 5,001 7,149] Furfarming......... 
4,210} 3,561 6,716] Maple products...... 
1T;036)~ 10308) 21, 580! ht OOACdO,.0 0.0. 1s. 
ca 3,118 3; 002! salnbre dil asm: tenes ne 
2,184) 5,165; 3,113) Clover and grass seed... 
2,584/ 3,315} 3,505] Honey and wax......... 
1,277,697}1 ,432,601/2 136,529 Totals, Ontario...... 
Manitoba— 
8,874; 11,098} 14,406) Field crops............. 
2,604 3,617 5,291] Farm animals.......... 
36 41 AGW ood RO Nn keel te 
1,351 1,758} 2,647] Milk production........ 
165 170 179) Fruits and vegetables... 
1,159 1,376 2,014! Poultry products....... 
466 423 613) Fur farming. 0.00.00, 
13 11 Bi| eke: fares sep nia ee 
2 2 5]| Clover and grass seed 
Honey and wax...... 
14,670) 18,496) 25,207 Totals, Manitoba.... 
Saskatchewan— 
13,778] 15,343] 16,473] Field crops............. 
3, 937 7,601 9,.714)) © Farm! animals) |...) ....). 
102 118 138i" Wool-cian toa a kee 
5, 364 6,350 8,143] Milk production........ 
3, (14 4,380 5,049)| Fruits and vegetables 
1, 871 2,161 3,237] Poultry products....... 
348 265 320 Buntarmino. alee 
“24 20 39) Clover and grass seed.. 
3 3 2), Honey and wax......... 
12 14 15 
Totals, Saskatchewan. 
29,153) 36,255) 43,136 
Alberta— 
21,336] 26,806} 30,320] Field crops............ 
4,448 6,625; 9,228] Farm animals.......... 
84 93 ROO WOoly scene. net oe ke 
3,877; 4,560} 7,729] Milk production........ 
1, 242 1,405 1,503|| Fruits and vegetables... 
TE eS8 1,976) 2,726] Poultry products....... 
380 ae 534, Fur farming............ 
53 4] 69 Habre flaxsseeann eee 
0) 11 3) Clover and crass seed 
18 18 38} Honey and wax......... 
Totals, Alberta...... 
33,230) 41,912) 52,250 
British Columbia— 
95,071) 131,407} 144,796] Field crops............. 
48,018} 54,627} 59,718] Farmanimals.......... 
426 491 OSA OO ls cyt aaa ee 
43,601! 54,966} 78,408] Milk production....... 
10,251] 10,904) 12,126] Fruits and vegetables 
13,378/ 14,309) 19,322) Poultry products Bae. 
1,188 1,169 I ata Buriarming | 65.) 0! 
3,296 2,807 5,098) Tobacco.:.... 
1,679 1,155 iL D50|ekuloteutlasen, eee le 
966 1, 927 1,879| Clover and grass seed... 
66 12 35] Honey and wax......... 
396 450 704 ‘ 
Totals, British 
218,336) 274,224) 325,567 Columbia.......... 


1940 


$’000 


104,529 


103,768 


176,078 


230,304 


136, 572 


45,060 


1 Subject to revision, 


1941 19421 
$'000 $’000 

181,479] 219,910 
125,369} 139, 208 
657 797 
77,109} 107,998 
31,909} 33,493 
34,345) 47,704 
1, 231 1,385 
693) 1,510 
18,043) 19,934 
1,125} 1,087 

2,592} 1,1249 
1,332} 1,030 
575,180 
74,402} 117,593 
23,878) 34,734 
186 266 
15,857} 20,381 
2; 270P15 2,118 
7,421} 12,616 
608; 1,025 
56 27 
609 455 

527 398 — 
125,714| 189,613 
127,342] 378, 210 
39,451} 53, 255 
287 410 
20,545) 28,937 
4,095) 4,079 
12,054; 20,973 
396 483 
1,270 399 
363 648 
205,803) 487,394 

101, 834} 239,121 — 
68,736) 88,720 
597 856 
18,225) 26,607 
3,790} 3,759 
8,790} . 13, 884 
852} 1,072 
8 ic 
579 903 
392 377 
203,803) 375,306 
14,178} 18,244 
9,401 9,324 
101 130 
7,173} 10,289 
12,388] 15,230 
6,576) 8, 806 
256 297 
140 75 
2 2 
78 189 
217 290 
59,510; 62,876 
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Value of Farm Capital.—The items included in the term “farm capital” as 


used in Tabie 4 are: lands and buildings; implements and machinery, including 
‘motor-trucks and automobiles; and live stock, including poultry and animals 
Values of lands, buildings, implements and machinery were reported 


on fur farms. 


at the decennial censuses of 1931 and 1941. 
wuildings for the years 1932 to 1942 have been based on the value of occupied farm 
ands reported annually by crop correspondents, while those in the annual values 


_ Province 


see neee eee 


i= ois ye, wrley at 


Changes in the total value of lands and 


4.— Current Vaiue of Farm Capita! in Canada, by Provinces, 1941 and 1942 


Nove.—Figures in this table are subject to revision on basis of the 1941 Census. 


19411 1942 
Imple- ‘ Imple- 
comes ments Live Total I ae ments Live Total 
Build ines and Ma- Stock : Buildiues and Ma- Stozk 
©°| chinery : °*| chinery 
$’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $090 $’000 $090 $’000 
34, 426 Deoul 7,368 47, 605 37,456 5, 836 9,116 52,408 
66, 328 11, 240 12,545 90,113 70, 640 11,288 15, 819 97,747 
59, 057 11,072 12,754 82, 883 70, 869 Th Dt Wy 15, 246 97 , 232 
545, 599 86, 069 15,805 | 747,473 || 600,159 | 86,189 144, 538 830, 886 
842,439 151,046 214,560 |1, 208,045 898, 882 156, 917 262,248 | 1,318,047 
229, 677 59,117 54,487 | 348,281 243 , 228 62,535 74, 667 380, 430 
654,074 | 142,896 | 100,506 | 897,476 || 700,513 148, 317 133,869 982, 699 
491, 892 117,249 | 105,216 | 714,357 |} 522,389 121,391 133, 255 777,035 
89, 756 15, 168 21,621 126, 545 92,717 15, 336 26, 296 134, 349 
3,013,248 | 589,668 | 644,862 | 4,257,778 || 3,236,853 618,926 | 815,054 | 4,670,833 


_ 1 Based on preliminary 1941 Census data. 


i 


Average Values of Farm Lands.—The average values per acre of farm lands 
as estimated by crop correspondents and show the rise in jand values between 


1910 and 1920, the general decline with moderate fluctuations from 1920 to 1929 and 


the rapid fall since 1929 to a point below the 1910 level for the country as a whole. 


: 6 —Average Values per Acre of Occupied Farm Lands in Canada, 1910, 1920 and 
1926-42 


¥ Province 


1910 |1920)1926|1927 


1928}1929)1939}1931|1932|1933 


aes 


1935|1936 


1937|1933)1939|194))1941)1942 
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Subsection 2.—Acreages, Yields and Values of Field Crops | 


Emphasis was placed on the production of feed grain crops in 1942 and again 
in 1943. Canadian farmers responded to the objectives set at the Dominion 
Provincial Agricultural Conference, and notable increases in acreage seeded to oats, 


barley and other crops took place. The wheat acreage did not change much ji 


AGRICULTURE 


1942, but in 1943 it was reduced to 17,500,000 acres, its lowest level since ae | 
Payments were made under the Wheat Acreage Reduction Act to those farmers. 
who utilized wheat acreage for the production of more essential crops. 


Substantial increases were made also in the acreage devoted to the productio 


of flaxseed, while in 1943 acreage was set aside in Western Canada for the productio | 


of sunflower seed and rapeseed, both oil-producing crops of high value and urgently 
required. The area under summerfallow in Western Canada continued at a higif 
level, although somewhat reduced from the record figure of 23, 000,000 acres i 


1941, the first year in which payments were made for wheat acreage reduction. 


Tremendous crops of grain were produced in 1942, one of the best seasons on 
record, but in 1943 which was a very poor season, the output was smaller in Eastern | 


Canada and patchy in the west. 


Cold, wet weather in the eastern provinces pre-) 
vented seeding in many areas, while in the prairie sections losses were incurred | 


through drought and insect damage. 


| 
The total gross farm value of all the field crops produced on 60,345,600 acres” 


‘ 


in 1943 was $1,104,065,000 compared with $1,179,073,000, the estimated value of 


crops produced on 60,809,200 acres in 1942. 


6.—Acreages and Values of Field Crops in Canada, by Provinces, 1938-43 


Nore.—For earlier figures, see Statistical Summary at the beginning of this volume. 


| 
Province 1938 1939 1940 1941! 1942 1943 | 
acres acres acres acres acres acres F 
Acreages— 
Prince Edward Island.... 484, 400 479, 300 505, 500 465, 900 475, 600 472,000 
INOWALSCOULA eet alee eee 549, 200 551, 900 556, 700 509, 900 519, 600 536, 200 
New Brunswick.......... 903, 600 901, 600 908, 000 871, 200 932,700 984, 500 — 
QuUebeCHA ee he ars ace 6,103,300; 6,142,100) 6,088,100] 6,380,200} 6,599, 900 _ 6,750, 700- 
Onibariomes 25 ne ne ve 52 9,077,300 9,084, 500 9,158, 700 9,094, 900 9, 220,000 7,958,100 > 
IManttobaanwi. tae 3 ee 6, 897, 500 §, 863, 300 6,999, 900 6, 413, 100 6, 708, 000 6,804,100 
Saskatchewan ).-4.4) 2.4 19,960,300} 20,749,200} 21,919,700} 19,650,000 22,182,300 23,088, 200. 
Alberta.. aye 13,582,500} 13,942,600] 14,238,800] 12,885,600 13,625,800} 13,216,900 — 
British Columbia. eg hed Gage 501, 400 510, 100 520, 500 517, 600 545, 300 534,900 — 
Totals, Acreages....... 58,059,500} 59,224,600) 60,895,900} 56,788,400} 60,809,200| 60,345,600 
$ $ $ $ $ $ i 
Values— 
Prince Edward Island.... 9,113,000) 10,798,000 8,874,000} 11,098,000} 14,406,000} 14,753,000 
INOVarScOllawe fae eee 11,129,000] 13,145,000] 13,778,000] 15,343,000 16,473,000} 18,649,000 — 
New Brunswick 17,064,090] 20,641,000) 21,336,000] 26,806,000 30,320,000! 39,890,000 — 
Quebeci en eek oo ee 86,477,000) 92,740,000] 95,071,000] 131, 407,000 144,796,000} 148,317,000 
Ontariguwt. sone ee 131, 569,000} 156,115,000} 149,479,000} 181,479,000 219,910,000} 174,051,000 
Manitobases: 4-60... 2004 54, 208, 000 60, 283, 000} 61,067,000} 74,402,000} 117,593,000} 141,490,000 
Saskatchewan............ 104,752,000} 190, 897" 000} 176,078,000) 127,342,000] 378,210,009] 343,233,000 
Alberta... No heeralwes, 1482 000: 126, 947,000} 136,572,000) 101,834,000) 239,121,000 201,426,000 © 
British Columbia. ta EO 13, 609, 000 14,343. 000 14, 427,000/' 14,178,000] 18,244,000] 22,256,000 
Totals, Values...... .--| 530,069,090) 685,839,099) 676,682,099! 683,889,000/1,179,073,009 1,104,065,000 — 


1 Revised since the publication of the 1942 Year Book. 
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7.—Acreages, Yields and Values of Principal Field Crops Grown in Canada 


~ Norr.—Comparative figures for the Dominion as a whole, for the years 1908-28 are given in the Canada 
Year Book, 1929, pp. 230-232 and for 1929-38 in the Canada Year Book, 1939, pp. 203-204. For certain figures 
for earlier years on acreage, production and value, see Statistical Summary of the Progress of Canada at the 
beginning of this volume. For the majority of crops, the long-time average covers the years 1908-40. Many 
of the figures for 1941 have been revised since the publication of the 1942 Year Book. Statistics for 1943 
are subject to revision. 


“SUMMARY, SHOWING YIELDS AND PRICES, 1939-43, WITH LONG-TIME 


a 


AVERAGES 
Cropand | Ayes aie Pro- pues Total || Crop and Pro- AN es Total 
= Year eee duction P aa Value Year duction Price Value 
000 7000 ~=| $ per ’ 7000 | $ per , 
Pe nares | PU bu. buh by tte bu. hue 
Wheat— 4 Flaxseed— 
Long-time Long-time 
average..| 19,904 | 15-6 |310,021 | 0-87 |269,290 average.. 5,612 | 1-58 | 8,855 
mus0...... 26,757 | 19-5 |520,623 | 0-54 [282,151 }) 1939...... 2,044 | 1-41 | 2,886 
ma040...... 28,726 | 18-8 540,190 | 0-52 |281,936 | 1940...... 3,049 | 1-07 | 3,262 
74941. .+...| 21,882 | 14-4 |314,825 | 0-55 |171,875 || 1941...... 5,788 | 1-26 | 7,296 
mapa2...... 91,587 | 25-8 |556,134 | 0-69 |385,133 | 1942...... -0 | 14,992 | 2-00 | 29,912 
myo43...... 17,488 | 16-8 |293,660 | 1-02 |298,191.}/ 1943...... -1 | 17,911 | 2-20 | 39,379 
Oats— 
. Long-time 7000 | $ per 
average..| 12,663 | 30-3 |383,158 | 0-41 |157,018 Potatoes— cewt cwt 
St) 12,790 | 30-1 |384,407 | 0-30 |114, 843 || Long-time 
W040... ... 12,298 | 30-9 |380,526 | 0-28 |106,771 average.. 48,242 | 1-06 | 50,950 
oat... 12,266 | 24-9 |305,575 | 0-41 |125,920 | 1939...... 36,390 | 1-13 | 41,065 
ees... 13,782 | 47-3 |651,954 | 0-39 |253,620 || 1940...... 42,300 | 0-84 | 35,394 
a 15,407 | 31-3 |482,022 | 0-50 |238,728 | 1941...... 39,052 | 1-24 | 48,274 
(9470 42,882 | 1-50 | 64,247 
Barley— $045.5 at 43,541 | 1-72 | 74,807 
Long-time | 
average 3,170 | 23-3 | 78,861 | 0-51 | 37,968 
moo... ... 4,347 | 23-7 |103,147 | 0-34 | 35,424 , 
mr040...... 4.342 | 24-0 |104,256 | 0-32 | 33,350 | Hay and 000 | $ per 
| a 5,304 | 20-8 |110,566 | 0-43 | 47,651 || Clover— tons | ton 
oa2...... 6,973 | 37-2 |259,156 | 0-46 |119,457 || Long-time 
ae 8,397 | 25-7 |215,562 | 0-61 |132, 413 average 13,577 |11-62 |157, 765 
1939...... 13,377 | 8-40 |112,305 
Rye— LOAOR. 1 oe 14,070 | 8-64 {121,617 
Long-time TO408 8G 12,632 |12-57 |158, 723 
average 694 | 18-7 | 9,503 | 0-67] 6,389) 1942...... 16,061 |10-86 |174,391 
W039... 2x. 1,102 | 13-9 | 15,307 | 0-42 | 6,423} 1943...... 17,238 |10-58 182,318 
940... 1,035 | 13-5 | 13,994 | 0-33 | 4,613 
ered... 960 | 12-2 | 11,703 | 0-45 | 5,276 
Te 1,338 | 18-5 | 24,742 | 0-48 | 11,760 
mro43 576 | 12-4 | 7,143 | 0-83 | 5,915 ||Alfalfa— 
Long-time 
Buckwheat- average 1,207 |11-06 | 18,349 
Long-time 1939..403c8 2,167 | 8-70 | 18, 854 
average. . 400 | 22-0 1S) 788. 1.0-81 |. 7,159] 1940...... 2,588 | 8-25 | 21,352 
W939...... 335 | 20-4 | 6,848 | 0-60 | 4,103 | 1941...... 2,727 |11-00 | 29,989 
moa)... 396 | 20-5 | 6,692 | 0-57 | 3,888 |} 1942...... 3,731 | 9-62 | 35,894 
meao4i...... 238 | 20-1 | 4,788 | 0-69 | 3,313} 1943...... 3,891 |10-37 | 40,363 
mno42...... 240 | 21-7 | 5,207 | 0-72 | 3,763 
aa 286 | 21-8 | 6,243 10-801 4,985 


"DETAILS, BY PROVINCES, 1942-43, WITH FIVE-YEAR AVERAGES, 1937-41 


a 


Province Total | Gross Province Total | Gross 
a an Year | Area | Pro- | Farm an Year | Area | Pro- | Farm 
Field Crop duction} Value Field Crop duction | Value 
000 7000 ’ 000 000 , 
te acres bu. $'000 acres bu. $'000 
Canada— Canada-cont’d. 
Fall wheat..Av.| 1937-41 707 | 19,586 | 14,632 || Spring wheat 
1942 757 | 23,391 | 20,350 Av.| 1937-41 | 25,065 |363,586 |211, 743 
1943 601 | 13,222 | 14,148 1942 | 20,830 |532,743 |364, 783 


1943 | 16,887 |280,438 |284, 043 
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| 
ef Yields and Values of Principal Field Crops Grown in Canada—continued 
DETAILS, BY PROVINCES, 1942-43, WITH FIVE-YEAR AVERAGES, 1937- -41—con, 
ae | 
: = SS 
Province - Total | Gross Province Total | Gross | 
and Year | Area Pro- | Farm and Year | Area Pro- | Farm | 
Field Crop duction} Value Field Crop duction] Value | 
aes es —— | | : 
000 000 : "000 000 | 
acres bu. $°000 acres tons $'000 | 
Canada—cont’d. Canada—cone. 
All wheat... Av.| 1937-41 | 25,772 |383,172 226,375 || Grain hay..Av.| 1937-41 1,036 1,653 8,076. 
1942 21,587 {556,134 |385, 133 1942 830 1, 668 7,846 { 
1943 17,488 |293, 660 |298, 191 1943 780 1,259 7,003 — 
Oates proms Av.| 1937-41 | 12,684 |342, 066 110,194 || Sugar beets. Av.| 1937-41 54 576 4,020 | 
1942 13,782 |651,954 |253, 629 1942 63 tal 5,911 j 
1943 15,407 |482,022 |238,728 1943 53 473 3,317 § 
Barley: 234 Av.| 1937-41 4,556 {100,667 | 37,379 ||IP.K. Island— i) 
1942 6,973 |259,156 |119, 457 Spring wheat ’000 bu. i 
1948 8,397 |215,562 |132,413 Av.| 1937-41 14 198 207 Fj 
1942 9 162 162 
Fall rye....Av.| 1937-41 730 8,946 3, 684 1943 8 148 155 @ 
1942 1,014 | 18,201 8, 691 | 
1943 351 4,468 Sy Cl ll Oates pee Av.| 1937-41 143 4,304 1,835 
1942 125 3,500 2,065 | 
Spring rye..Av.| 1937-41 PAE HES SIRS O 1; 038 1943 123 | 4,540 | 2,497 © 
1942 324 6, 541 3,069 | 
1943 225 2,675 2,198 || Barley...../ Av.| 1937-41 10 254 176 4 
1942 13 364 306 
Allrye.....Av.| 1937-41 947 | 11,553 4729, 1943 14 426 307 | 
1942 1,338 | 24,742 | 11,760 
1943 Dy 7,143 5,915 || Buckwheat. Av.| 1937-41 3 59 40 
1942 2 44 35 4 
Peas.,..... Av i1°1937-41 80 1,309 2,398 1943 2 50 40 
1942 90 1,692 OVS 
1943 104 |. 1,591 3,639 || Mixed grains 
Av-| 1937-41 BT h6G Die 
Beans. ..... Av.| 1937-41 |. 84 1,550 2,529 1942 45 1,440 792 
1942 80 1,553 2,804 1943 53 2,067 1,261 
1943 85 1,407 3,280 
000 
Buckwheat. Av.| 1937-41 334 | 6,631 4,188 cwt. | 
: 1942 240 5, 207 3,763 || Potatoes....Av.| 1937-41 38 3,905 2,841 4 
1943 286 6, 243 4,985 1942 oF 4,884 6,105 -# 
Mixed grains 1943 4) oooat 5,048 
Av.| 1937-41 1,256 | 42,231 | 19,097 
1942 1,681 | 68,622 | 35,784 Turnips, ete. 
1943 1,463 | 35,656 | 22,611 Av.| 1937-41 12 2,456 750 
1942 14} 3,685 | 1,253 
Flaxseed....Av.| 1937-41 424 | 2,566 | 3,170 1943 13] 4,100} 2,182 § 
1942 1,492 | 14,992 | 29,912 : 
1943 | 2,948 | 17,911 | 39.379 000 
Hay and s tons 
‘ - a iz 9 9 oa 
Shelled corn Av.| 1937-41} 192 | 7,899 | 4,750 |} Clover----Av. tee ay eas hae 
1942 358 | 14,372 | 11,393 1943 217| 982 | 3°43 
1943 28010 -7,975 | 62188 lire a gisk ae 
Av.| 1937-41 1 3 18 
000 1942 1 13 65 
ewt 1943 1 10 70 
Potatoes....Av.| 1937-41 524 | 39,246 | 36,806 
1942 506 | 42,882 | 64,247 |INova Seotia— ‘ 009 
1943 533 | 43,541 | 74,807 Spring wheat bu. 
Av.| 1937-41 3 49 53 
Turnips, ete. Av.| 1937-41 183 | 36,494 | 13,142 1942 3 53 52 
1942 158 | 32,866 | 16,013 1943 2 32 32 
ns BOS SOgbaOt had aE OATS en cree Av.| 1937-41 86 2,457 1,592 
' 000 1942 69 | 2,622] 1,573 
Hay ok fe Ac 1943 69 | 1,932] 1,314 
clover....Av.} 1937-41 | 8,944 | 13,381 119,061 : 2 37_ 
1942 | 9,707 | 16,061 {1747301 || Batley......Av. ae rei rae ee 
1943 9,816 | 17,238 |182,318 1943 13 277 238 
Alfalfa......Av.] 1937-41 991 2,330 | 29,685 || Buckwheat.Av.| 1937-41 4 8 67 
1942 1,440 3,731 | 35,894 1942 3 68 63 
1943 1,544 3,891 | 40,363 1943 3 68 68 
Mixed grains 
Fodder corn. Av.| 1937-41 474 | 4,233 | 13,340 Av.| 1937-41 6 200 140 
1942 485 4,401 | 17,412 1942 7 233 151 
1943 475 4,097! 17,068 1943 he 168 129 


—Acreages, Yields and Values of Principal Field Crops Grown in Canada—continued 
ETAILS, BY PROVINCES, 1942-48, WITH FIVE-YEAR AVERAGES, 1937-41—con. 


ee nd ee) ees 


Province 
: an Year 
Field Crop 
lova Scotia— 
é concluded 
>otatoes.... Av.| 1937-41 
\ 1942 
1943 
ips, ete. 
Av.| 1937-41 
¢ 1942- 
1943 
Hay and ~ 
elover....Av.| 1937-41 
>: 1942 
: 1943 
Fodder corn 
> Av.| 1937-41 
1942 
¥ 1943 
New Brunswick 
Spring wheat 
Av.| 1937-41 
1942 
1943 
MEGSS = a0 <> Av.| 1937-41 
1942 
1943 
Barley..... Av.| 1937-41 
1942 
1943 
mpeans...... Av.| 1937-41 
1942 
; 1943 
Buckwheat. Av.| 1937-41 
1942 
1943 
‘Mixed grains 
v.| 1937-41 
1942 
1943 
’ Potatoes....Av.| 1937-41 
.: 1942 
i 4 1943 
Turnips, etc. 
, Av.| 1937-41 
- | 1942 
PS 1943 
x Hay and 
_ clover....Av.| 1937-41 
7 1942 
P 1943 
_ Fodder corn 
( v.| 1937-41 
1942 
1943 
uebec— 
_ Spring wheat 
vl Avy.| 1937-41 
ie 1942 
19438 


f } 
ee 
‘2 
' 


———oe! 


wwe 


39 
29 
28 


duction 


000 
cwt. 


1,929 
2,496 
1,380 


3,336 
3,920 
3, 800 


000 
tons . 
669 


Gross 
Farm 
Value 


$000 


2,059 
3,744 
2,898 


1,646 
1,764 
3,192 


7,030 
8,785 
10,710 
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Province 
and 
Field Crop 


Year 
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gt ee | eee nenaet | ces | 


Quebec—conc!. 
Matis 4 Dek ‘Av.| 1937-41 
1942 


1943 


.| 1937-41 
1942 
1943 


.| 1937-41 
1942 
1943 


1937-41 
1942 
1943 


.| 1937-41 
1942 
1943 


1937-41 
1942 
1943 


Buckwheat. Av. 


Mixed grains 
Avy.| 1937-41 
1942 


1943 


1937-41 
1942 
1943 


Potatoes.... Av. 


Turnips, etc. 
v.| 1937-41 
1942 


1943 


Hay and 
clover....Av.| 1937-41 
1942 


1943 


1937-41 
1942 
1943 


Alfalfa......Av. 


Fodder corn 
1937-41 
1942 
1943 


Va 


Ontario— 
Fall wheat..Av.| 1937-41 
1942 


1943 


Spring wheat 
Av.| 1937-41 
1942 


1943 


1937-41 
1942 
1943 


.| 1937-41 
1942 
1943 


All wheat... Av. 


Total | Gross 
Area Pro- Farm 
duction} Value 
000 000 i 
acres bu. $'000 
1,677 | 42,243 | 22,150 
1,686 | 50,580 | 26,302 
1,690 | 38,025 | 24,716 
163 3, 882 2,652 
189%). 93,8122 |) 2,783 
156 | 3,182 | 2,546 
8 133 112 
11 196 165 
13 188 164 
21 318 751 
oT 497 1,511 
28 386 |. 1,208 
0) 154 3h2 
13 223 ' 676 
14 202 634 
122 2,456 1,767 
79 1,793 1,327 
91 1, 828 1,536 
160 |. 4,287 | 2,707 
272 8,976 6,014 
292 7,032 5, 766 
*000 
cewt. 
145 | 11,550 | 11,413 
157 | 10,833 | 17,441 
168 | 11,256 | 20,824 
39 6, 463 Sealy 
42 7,350 5,366 
44 | 7,855 6, 205 
000 
tons 
3,685 | 4,856 | 48,477 
4,001 5,521 | 76,079 
4,062 6,702 | 77,408 
22 52 675 
52 126 1, 881 
72 191 2,468 
59 560 | 2,562 
92 904 4,719 
96 690 | 4,299 
000 
bu. 
707 | 19,586 | 14,632 
757 | 23,391 | 20,350 
601 | 13,222 | 14,148 
76 1,378 1,035 
42 861 749 
38 635 673 
783 | 20,964 | 15,667 
799 | 24,252 | 21,099 
639 | 13,857 | 14,821 
2,204 | 78,798 | 29,304 
1,966 | 84,538 | 41,424 
1,457 | 34,677 | 19,072 
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7.—Acreages, Yields and Values of Principal Field Crops Grown in Canada—continued 
DETAILS, BY PROVINCES, 1942-43, WITH FIVE-YEAR AVERAGES, 1937-41—con| 


Province 
and 
Field Crop 


Ontario—concl. 


Barley Av. 


Fall rye....Av 
IReasy ees Av 
Beans...... Av 


Buckwheat. Av. 


Mixed grains. 


Av. 


Flaxseed....Av. 


Shelled corn 


Av. 


Potatoes....Av. 


Turnips, etc. 


Wes 


Hay and 


clover....Av. 


Alfalfa...... Av. 


Fodder corn 


Av. 


Sugar beets 


Av. 


Manitoba— 
Spring wheat 


Av. 


.| 1937-41 


y.| 1937-41 


.| 1937-41 


.| 1937-41 


1937-41 
1942 
1943 


1942 
1943 


1942 
1943 


1942 
1943 


1937-41 
1942 
1943 


1937-41 
1942 
1943 


1937-41 
1942 
1943 


1937-41 
1942 
1943 


1937-41 
1942 
1943 


1937-41 
1942 
1943 


1937-41 
1942 
1943 


1937-41 
1942 
1943 


1937-41 
1942 
1943 


1937-41 
1942 
1943 


1937-41 
1942 
1943 


1942 
1943 


Total Province Total | Gross 
Area Pro- and Year Area Pro- Farm 
duction Field Crop duction} Value | 
000 000 ’ 000 000 , 
acres bu. $'000 acres bu. $'000 ] 
Manitoba—conc. | 
497 | 15,044 | 7,477 || Barley..... Av.} 1937-41] 1,376 | 32,260-| 11,241 | 
353 | 12,179 7,001 1942 2,021 | 74,000 | 34,040 | 
279 6,417 4,235 1943 2,341 | 68,000 | 44,200 
78 1,409 844 || Fall rye....Av.| 1937-41 145 2,190 903 | 
79 1,501 1,036 1942 145 2, 800 1, 400 
64] 1,056 908 1943 ~ 45 646 556 
50 802 1,367 || Spring rye.. Av.| 1937-41 25 364 141 
34 575 1,144 1942 39 800 400 
32 512 1,055 1943 11 190 163 
72 1,331 2,022 || Allrye..... Av.} 1937-41 170 2,554 1,044 
62 1, 252 1,878 1942 184 3, 600 1, 800 
68 1,156 2,485 1943 56 836 719 
169 3,388 1799 | Peas. oe Av.} 1937-41 3 46 64 
126 2,646 Ls 1942 a 168 294 
159 3,578 2,648 1943 6 110 226 
957 | 34,537 | 14,990 || Buckwheat. Av.| 1937-41 fi 100 59 
1,151 | 50,759 | 25, 887 1942 6 128 90 
895 | 20,406 | 11,835 1943 6 106 80 
9 87 130 |} Mixed grains 
24 262 477 Av.| 1937-41 28 646 207 
24 235 435 1942 39 L372 549 
1943 41 1, 268 888 
192 | 7,899 | 4,750 || Flaxseed....Av.| 1937-41 82 608 752 
258 | 13,622 | 10,898 1942 227 2,000 4,020 
190 6,935 6, 103 1943 284 2,800 6, 356 
000 Shelled corn 
cwt. Av.}| 1942 100 750 495 
141 7,825 7,730 1943 40 840 630 
122 7,161 | 13,606 
116 7,540 | 17,116 
"000 
= cwt. 
91 | 19,067 5,010 |} Potatoes.... Av.| 1937-41 33 2,269 1,697 
58 | 12,694 4,443 1942 29 2,378 2,259 
59 | 13,098 | 5,894 1943 28} 2,414] 2,655 
000 Turnips, etc. 
tons v.| 1937-41 6 604 304 
2,810 4,679 | 37,632 1942 3 324 175 
8,105 5,962 | 55,149 1943 4 480 394 
2,866 | 5,732 | 53,709 
000 
684 1,646 | 14,133 || Hay and tons 
763 2,091 | 20,910 clover....Av.| 1937-41 437 753 4,292 
794 2,215 | 22,593 1942 417 792 4,198 
1943 440 814 4,477 
322 | 3,233 | 8,704 || Alfalfa......Av.} 1937-41 75 157") = 15235 
300 3,135 | 10,847 1942 200 480 3,528 
307 3,061 | 10,714 1943 230 506 3, 922 
Fodder corn 
33 300 1,990 v.} 1937-41 67 302 15353 
20 250 1,788 1942 50 150 675 
10 66 428 1943 42 167 919 
000 Sugar beets.....| 1942 15 129 942 
bu. E 1943 14 109 654 
3,042 | 54,760 | 34,488 
1,930 | 53,650 | 38, 628 
1,640 | 41,000 | 43,870 |\Saskatechewan— 000 
Spring wheat bu. 
1,370 | 38,655 | 10,793 v.| 1937-41 | 13,941 |171,760 96, 697 
1,480 | 70,000 | 25,900 1942 12,353 |304, 400 |210,036 
1,632 ' 63,000 ' 31,500 1943 10,260 '156,000 1159, 120 
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-7.—Acreages, Yields and Values of Principal Field Crops Grown in Canada—continued 
DETAILS, BY PROVINCES, 1942-43, WITH FIVE-YEAR AVERAGES, 1937-41—con. 


Province Total | Gross Province Total | Gross 
and Year | Area Pro- | Farm an Year | Area Pro- | Farm 
Field Crop duction | Value Field Crop duction} Value 
000 000 ’ 7000 ’000 , 
acres bu. $'000 acres bu. $'000 
Saskatchewan— Alberta— 
concluded concluded 
Oats........Av.| 1937-41] 4,121 | 77,968 | 18,566 || Spring rye..Av. 1937-41 66 833 299 
be 1942 4,902 |255,000 | 89,250 1942 75 1,500 675 
\ 1943 6,482 |200,000 | 96,000 1943 48 468 374 
Barley [ae Av.| 1937-41 1,288 | 20,344 6,353 || Allrye..... Avy.| 1937-41 168 2,229 804 
“ 1942 _| 2,468 | 92,000 | 40,480 1942 215 4,400 1,980 
1943 3,316 | 80,000 | 48,000 1943 103 1, 234 987 
Fall rye....Av.| 1937-41 405 |; 3,951 | 1,432 || Peas........ Ay.| 1937-41 2 43 76 
@) 1942 650 | 11,000 4,950 1942 16 304 547 
1943 187 2,000} 1,640 1943 30 424 848 
Spring rye..Av.| 1937-41 113 | 1,178 |, 423 }) Beans...... Ay.| 1937-41 1 16 31 
wi 1942 197 4,000 1,800 1942 2 27 59 
} 1943 152 1,800 1,476 1943 1 10 18 
Fes Mixed grains 
Allrye..... Av.| 1987-41 518 5,129 1,855 Ay.| 1937-41 28 610 175 
1942 847 | 15,000 | 6,750 1942 73 | 2,694 997 
1943 - 339 3, 800 3,116 1943 81 2,176 1,088 
Mixed grains Flaxseed.... Av.| 1937-41 49 352 431 
Av.| 1937-41 30 463 125 1942 183 2,200 4,356 
1942 15 2,505 977 1943 550 3,300 7,128 
1943 76 1,888 1,189 
000 
Flaxseed....Av.| 1937-41 283 1,509 1, 844 cwt. 
“a 1942 1,056 | 10,500 | 21,000 || Potatoes... _Av.| 1987-41 28 1,982 1,754 
1943 | 2,085 | 11,500 | 25,300 1942 29| 2,708} 3,114 
1943 31 2,153 3, 230 
000 Turnips, etc. 
; cwt. Avy.| 1937-41 3 304 174 
Potatoes.... Av.| 1937-41 49 | 2,291 | 1,952 1942 | 4 480 336 
1942 46 4,094 4,012 1943 4 420 462 
1943 47 |. 2,883 3, 604 
000 
‘Turnips, etc. Hay and tons 
Av.| 1937-41 2 144 TT clover....Av.| 1937-41 396 559 | 3,683 
1942 3 460 | 248 1942 463 787 5, 509 
1943 4 349 349 1943 658 1,020 7, 803 
*000 Alfaligzun..: Av.| 1987-41 112 236 1,953 
Hay and tons 1942 220 550 | 4,813 
clover....Av.| 1937-41 261 327 1, 896 1943 226 497 4,970 
1942 277 537 3,115 
; 1943 319 575 | 3,738 || Fodder corn 
Av.| 1937-41 4 17 100 
Alfalfa......Av.| 1937-41 44 73 604 1942 14 63 315 
1942 135 263 1,999 1943 11 49 377 
1943 151 303 2,651 
Grain hay..Av.| 1937-41 990 | 1,550 | 7,120 
Fodder corn 1942 800 |} 1,600} 7,200 
Av.| 1937-41 13 37 199 1943 750 1,200 6,000 
1942 20 47 343 f 
1943 9 26 166 || Sugar, beets 
Ayv.| 1937-41 21 276 | 2,030 
Alberta— 000 1942 28 342 3,181 
Spring wheat bu. 1943 29 298 | 2,235 
‘ Av.| 1937-41 7,866 }132,800 | 76,928 
1942 6,370 {170,400 |112, 464 ||British i 
1943 4,829 | 80,000 | 77,600 Columbia— 000 
Spring wheat bu. 
lou a Av.| 1937-41 | 2,765 | 85,960 | 20,491 Av.| 1937-41 75 1, 841 1,513 
1942 3,284 |175,000 | 61,250 1942 91 2,579 2,063 
, 1943 3,676 |129,000 | 56,760 1943 79 2,059 1,977 
Barley......Av.| 1937-41 | 1,179 | 27,660 | 8,635 |) Oats........ Av.| 1937-41 110 | 5,273 | 2,232 
1942 1,925 | 75,000 | 33,000 1942 73 3,819 1,719 
1943 2,239 | 56,000 | 31,920 1943 72 3, 627 1,814 
Fall rye....Av.| 1937-41 102 1,396 505 || Barley......Av.| 1937-41 16 515 296 
1942 140 2,900 1,305 1942 23 854 529 
1943 55 766 613 1943 20 693 457 
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7.—Acreages, Yields and Values of Principal Field Crops Grown in Canada—concluded | 
DETAILS, BY PROVINCES, 1942-443, WITH FIVE-YEAR AVERAGES, 1937-41—eonel, 


Total 


AGRICULTURE 


| 


Province Gross Province Total | Gross | 
an Year | Area Pro- | Farm an Year | Area Pro- | Farm © 
Field Crop duction} Value Field Crop duction | Value 
a oa a ee eee eee 
000 | 7000 000 | 7000 ae | 
acres bu. $°000 acres cewt. $°000 | 
British British | 
Columbia— Columbia— q 
continued concluded q 
Spring rye..Av.| 1937-41 5 99 63 || Turnips, ete. | 
1942 2 45 29 Av.| 1937-41 5 | 1,106 643 
1943 1 29 21 1942 4 796 597 | 
1943 3 698 628 
Redss... 2" Av.| 1937-41 4 100 140 5 
1942 6 148 237 000 F | 
1943 8 159 302 ’ tons | 
Hay and i 
Beans: 4 fo. Av.| 1937-41 1 25 45 clover....Av.| 1937-41 163 329 3,938 
1942 1 15 29 1942 218 484 5,808 | 
1943 il 13 26 1943 214 393 7,860 
Mixed grains 
Av.| 1937-41 5 171 87 || Alfalfa...... Av.| 1937-41 54 166 2,085 
1942 6 253 132 1942 70 221 2,763 
1943 6 270 165 1943 71 179 3,759 | 
Flaxseed....Av.}| 1937-41 1 10 13 || Fodder corn 
1942 2 30 59 Av.| 1937-41 6 65 327 Ii 
1943 5 76 160 1942 4 47 235 
000 1943 5 50 300 
cwt. | 
Potatoes....Av.} 1937-41 18 1,992 2,261 || Grain hay..Av.} 1937-41 46 103 956 
1942 15 1,510 3,398 1942 30 68 646 
1943 19 2,162 3, 784 1943 30 59 1,003 


Grain Production of the Prairie Provinces.—Estimates of the acreages and | 
production of the grain crops of the Prairie Provinces (Manitoba, Saskatchewan | 
and Alberta), totalled from Table 7, are given for 1941-43 in Table 8. | 


8.—Acreages and Production of Grain in the Prairie Provinces, 1941-43 


aaa Acreages Production | 
19411 1942 1943 19411 1942 1943 

7000 acres | 000 acres | ’000 acres 7000 bu. ’000 bu. ’000 bu. 
Wikeabs jae tit sles Pa isis ooh 21,140 20, 653 16,729 296, 000 528, 450 277,000 
Oates a Gee ae aa 0, hs 8, 137 9, 666 11,790 178,000 500, 000 392,000 
Baslayc. faethe avs acitiey ance at 4,735 6,414 7,896 94,700 241,000 204, 000 
Laon acon ein ce eam ate 861 1,246 498 9, 989 23,000 5, 870 
Flaxseed Simeone ese 982 1, 466 2,918 5, 641 14, 700 17, 600 


1 Revised since the publication of the 1942 Year Book. 


Stocks of Grain in Canada.—Table 9 sets out the stocks of Canadian grain 
on hand on July 31, for the years 1934-43. The data have been broken down to 
show the total both in Canada and the United States as well as the amounts held > 
on farms at that date. Figures of farm stocks show amounts for Canada and the 
Prairie Provinces separately, while an additional column indicates the amounts held 
in country elevators in the Prairie Provinces. 


STOCKS OF GRAIN 


9.—Carryover of Canadian Grain as at July 31, 1934-43 


In 
Commercial| On Farms 
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Prairie Provinces 


Year ended Total in Total — 
July 31— Canada and in Storage in In 
' U.S.A Canada in Canada On Farms | Country 
Canada Elevators 
bu. bu. bu. bu. bu. bu 
WHEAT 
oy Was creed A ZS ee ERS Se TEE Sf Se es 
MIE. css co eslg elo ees 202,902,177) 192,947,925] 184,214,925] 8,733,000) 7,671,000} 63,505, 416 
eee 913,852,118] 202, 147,582| 194,286,382} 7,861,200) 7,314,000) 47,237,453 
127,362,598] 108,094,277| 102,574,277} 5,520,000) 4,550,000) 30,760,751 
36,850,700] 32,937,991] 28,938,691] 3,999,300) 3,392,000} 3,401,452 
24,535,858] 23,553,228) 18,492,228) 5,061,000) 3,579,000} 1,166,971 
102,161,568] © 94,631,948] 89,949,948) 4,682,000] 2,805,000} 7,811, 988 
300, 473, 465| 272,927,932] 255,641,932} 17,286,000) 14,250,000) 57,659,694 
480,129,311] 448,337,801] 434,383,801} 13,954,000] 11,500,000) 217,873, 891 
423, 752,337| 404,896,791] 394,450,791} 10,446,000] 9,200,000) 133, 406, 134 
601,477, 184| 586,221, 791| 389,014, 791| 197,207,000} 194,000,000} 226, 185,096 
OATS 
nigh ieee eae 31,060,497} 31,060,497} 11,727,497} 19,333,000) 8,583,000 3,070,180 
26,470, 703| 26,470,703] 6,399,703] 20,071,000) 7,764,000 869, 256 
40,379,860} 40,379,860} 9,193,860} 31,186,000) 17,039,000 3,017, 646 
18,266,043] 18,266,043} 3,035,043) 15,231,000) 4,518,000 674, 703 
19,498,653) 19,498,653) 3,378,653) 16,120,000) 7,106,000 448, 689 
48, 887,155| 48,796,155} 9,142,155} 39,654,000) 26,501,000 1,798,979 
46,931,028] 46,585,416] 6,804,416) 39,781,000] 23,214,000) 1,962,724 
41,563,379} 41,252,114} 4,150,114) 37,102,000] 20,137,000 722,020 
98,607,188] 28,607,188} 4,434,188} 24,173,000) 11,952,000} 1, 407, 606 
RES ere 149,324,136] 146,854,769| 28,450,769] 118,404,000] 102,000, 000 14, 706, 361 
Pesce Sirsa celica | eee res Cam is tbe g tte te ee Ue el ae a 
BARLEY 
ee 11,093,482} 11,092,030} 9,253,030 1,889, 000 1,208,000} 1,628,235 
93 6,018;787| 5,559,536] 3,537,536} 2,022,000) 1,063,000 409, 960 
10,234,224] 9,845,486] 5,646,286] 4,199,200) 2,627,000 1,564,385 
4,796,213] 4,315,699} 2,839,299) 1,476,400 755,000 189, 064 
6,630,934] 6,630,934] 3,453,434] 3,177,500) 2,233,000 308, 530 
12,804,186] 12,784,186] 5,437,486] 7,346,700) 5,826,000 1,085, 307 
12,653,875} 11,502,370} 4,427,370; 7,075,000] 5,351,000 1,113,229 
10,908,001} 10,425,898] 3,920,898} 6,505,000) 4,895,000 767,478 
10,821,502} 10,821,502} 5,709,502} 5,112,000] 4,194,000 924,577 
ee 69,253,707| 65,897,906| 24,583,906] 41,314,000|| 40,000,000 10,350, 218 
RYE 
| 
4,050,207; 3,996,307; 3,959,307 37,000, 19, 000 538,171 
3,165,715] 3,137,172} 3,059,272 77, 900 62, 000 214, 634 
3,685,252} 3,194,369} 2,923,769 270, 600 225,000} 1,038,027 
408, 864 408, 864 330, 464 78,400 68, 000 65, 598 
1,000, 576 985, 576 907,576 78,000 44,000 52, 537 
2,921,484) 1,975,871 1,595, 871 380, 000 345, 000 495, 747 
5,351,661] 2,045,636} 1,426, 636 619, 000 545,000 556, 708 
4,919,122 1,859, 871 1,399, 871 460, 000 399, 000 399,395 
3,353,203} 2,024,203) 1,821,203 203, 000 145,000 348, 020 
15,277,088| 14,408,702|  8,322,702| 6,086,006 6,000,000| 3,993,573 
‘= FLAXSEED 
‘= 
Se eee 471,295 471, 295 467, 895 3, 400 950 99, 954 
os ee 312,979 312,979 308,779 4, 200, 3, 600 76,279 
SS ee 269, 287 269, 287 261, 687 7, 600 5, 200 99,722 
oe Be Se 464, 967 464, 967 455, 167 9, 800 9,500 82,527 
a ee 219,027 219,027 217,227 1,800 1,000 26, 093 
OO 118, 822 118, 822 113, 922 4,900 4,800 37, 786 
gS Oe 583, 307 583, 307 556, 507 26, 800 26, 500 198, 684 
ER lei Ge vps 0 oe 620,313 620,313 605, 313 15,000 14, 000 109, 667 
MMR See cic ss fads +s 1,027,040} 1,027,040} 1,005,040 22,000 19,000 51,504 
ey ee 3,740,121] 3,740,121) 3,346,121 394, 000 385,000} 1,228,803 
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Subsection 3.—Farm Live Stock and Poultry 


| 


7 


Live Stock.—The growth of the live-stock industry in Canada from decade to 
decade is indicated in summary form in Table 10. 


10.—Live Stock on Farms in Canada, Censuses of 1871-1941 


Nors.—Statistics of poultry, formerly shown in this table, now appear in Table 14, p. 226. 


ee es ee ee ee ee 


Item 1871 

No. 
FHOrsese «2 Pane 836,743 
Gaetle freee 2,624,290 
Milk cows......... 1,251,209 
Other cattle.7...... 1,373,081 
GOptd «hes cde we 3,155,509 
Swinews wee. aloe 1,366,083 


1 Includes live stock elsewhere than on farms as follows: horses, 158,742; cattle, 149,995; sheep, 3,499; 
2 Preliminary. 


swine, 80,439. 


1881 


1,059,358 
3,433,989 
1,595,800 
1,838,189 
3,048,678 
1,207,619 


1891 


1,470,572 
4,120,586 
1,857,112 
2,263,474 
2,563,781 
1,733,850 


1901 


1,577,493 
5,576,451 
2,408,677 
3,167,774 
2,510,239 
2,353,828 


1911 


2,598,958 
6,526,083 
2,595,255 
3,930,828 
2,174,300 
3,634,778 


3 Cows in milk or in calf. 


19211 


3,610,494 
8,519,484 
3,324, 6533 
5,194,831 
3,203,966 
3,040,730 


1931 


3,113,909 | 2,789,391 | 


7,973,031 
3,371,923% 


19412 


8,511,398 
3,98/,718 


4,601,108 | 4,9.3,680 | 
2,862,495 || 


3,627,1lo 
4,699,831 


6,093,169 


| 
| 


' 


In Table 11 indexes are given showing the numbers of animals on farms for the: 
years 1926 to 1943, expressed as percentages of the average numbers on farms during, 


the period 1926 to 1930. 


11.—_Index Numbers of Animals on Farms in Canada, 1926-43 


Notre.—The indexes in this table are subject to revision on the basis of the 1941 Census. 


(Average 1926-30=100) . 


Year 


The numbers of live stock on farms in Canada and in the different provinces 
are shown for the five latest years in Table 12, while average values per head are 
shown for the same years in Table 13. Statistics for total cattle, together with total 
values for each kind of live stock, are given in the “Quarterly Bulletin of Agricultural - 


Statistics’ for January-March, 1944. 


Horses 


00 co 
Boe rd 
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Milk 
Cows 
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a) 
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12.—Numbers of Farm Live Stock in Canada, by Provinces, June 1, 1939-43 

k Nors.—Statistics of poultry, formerly shown in this table, now appear in Table 14, p. 226. 


—————————————————————————.>_eOWwoanw——6000500—arer  vav—e OO)... 
meee ond Item 1939 | 1940 | 1941 | 1942 | 1943 ||Province and Item] 1939 | 1940 | 1941 | 1942 | 1943 


a a es ee 


000 | ’000 | ’000 | 000 | ’000 000 | ’000 | 7000 | ’000 | ’000 


ada— Ontario— 
ee 2,824| 2,858] 2,789] 2,816] 2,775) Horses.......... 559) 560) 5384) 527). 822 
Milk cows....... 3,874! 3,895] 3,588] 3,680] 3,795 Milk cows....... 1,183] 1,195] 1,142} 1,150} 1,170 


1,305] 1,323) 1,499] 1,489) 1,524 


4,671] 4,924] 5,264! 5,870] Other cattle..... 
847| 819] 662) 689} 738 


3,452] 2,862) 3,197) 3,459) Sheep........... 
5,882] 6,093] 7,125) 8,148 Swine........... 


Manitoba— 
29 28 28 DT \MELOLSOS Satie .cts e'ss 
44 46 46 46] Milk cows...... 
50 48 52 54|| Other cattle.... 
44 44 47 56] Sheep.......... 


44 36 36 S6lln ElLorses ta eeicsc. 
114 108 104 104) Milk cows...... 
115 98 100 108) Other cattle.... 
143 138 149 1G QW es SEUE@OD s cio ocalaro'stoals 

53 43 54 651 Swine........... 


55 45 46 ASIA ELOUSES Jes. 2s (ea 
] 113 114 111 114] Milk cows...... 
q 101 92 96 107) Other cattle.... 


1,029 988 997| 1,019] -Milk.cows...... 
766| 765} 784| °886)| Other cattle.... 


979 RBs Aitisig, «Slee 


“13.—Average Values per Head of Farm Live Stock in Canada, by Provinces, 1939-43 


_Nore.—Figures for 1925-34 will be found at pp. 272-273 of the 1934-35 Year Book; for 1935-36 at p. 214 of 
the 1940 Year Book; and for 1937-38 at p. 207 of the 1942 Year Book. Statistics of poultry formerly shown 
in this table, now appear in table 14, p. 226. 


1939 | 1940 | 1941 | 1942 | 19431 ||Provirice and Item| 1939 | 1940 | 1941 | 1942 | 19431 


——— | — | | | ——_—___—— aS eee eee Oe Oe 


Province and Item 


Canada— Ontario— 

MPHOrBes.......... 67 63 66 69 80 PIONS) cto ey sas 92 80 86 88 109 

* Milk cows...... 46 51- 53 70 102 Milk-cows...... 56 59 62 81 115 
Other cattle.....| 33 37 27 34 51 Other cattle....| 40 42 32 42 55 

MAI cattle.<..... 39 43 38 49 71 Allcathles «sss 48 50 45 59 81 
MERCED. ....5..005 6-69| 6-90} 5-93} 6-92} 10-92) Sheep........... 8-13} 8-21) 7-73) 9-45) 13-55 
MOWING,......8.-: 13-79} 11-81} 9-04) 10-67) 16-55] Swine........... 14-02) 11-18] 10-38} 12-35] 16-49 
P.E. Island— Manitoba— 
BEIOTSOS.........- 96 87 98 105 {110 TLOPSeS: «26. cuyace 56 50 54 55 65 
Milk cows...... 37 38 . 40 54 85 Milk cows....-:. 43 48 52 70 93 
Other cattle.....| 25 25 16 20 35 Other cattle.....} 32 36 26 32 50 
All cattle....... 34 31 28 36 58 Alteattlos:......% 37 41 38 48 67 
BSD icc goes oe 6-47] 6-48) 5-43) 6-40] 10-40) Sheep........... 6-27| 6°61} 5-64) 6-41] 10-20 
MeVaNO........... 14-24) 10-89] 9-38} 11-63] 16-00) Swine........... 13-60} 12-37) 8-08) 9-70) 17-18 

Nova Scotia— , Saskatchewan— 

THOS. ...cs.... 102 96° 1102 -|115"- 139 FIOrseS). sates 50 45 50 52 56 
Milk cows...... 41 44 39 53 81 Milk cows...... 41 47 50 66 94 
Other cattle.....| 27 30 22 28 39 Other cattle....} 31 36 27 34 54 
mill cattle....... 34 37 31 41 59 ‘All cattlotees «c. 35 40 30 45 66 
Mmneep.........-. 5-60! 5-61) 4-64) 5-30] 9-08) Sheep........... 6-50| 6-60} 5-32} 6-21] 10-00 

ine.... 14-60] 13-81] 9-92} 12-10) 18-61] Swime........... 13-00} 11-40} 7-07) 8-55] 16-00 

New Brunswick- Alberta— 

MEEBOISCS..... 2000 118 110 111 113 144 HOTSCS 2054 sas oes 45 43 48 50 55 
Milk cows...... 40 43 35 45 81 Milk cows...... 40 49 52 67 89 
Other cattle....| 24 24 12 16 32 Other cattle. ...| 32 39 29 35 56 
mil cattlo....... 32 34 25 32 57 All cattle....... 35 42 35 43 64 
Mreep........... 6-06} 6-25} 4-53) 5-20) 9-58) Sheep........... 6-21] 6-53) 5-43] 6-30) 10-00 
AHO Sc. 650s +s 15-07] 13-51] 8-99] 10-88] 21-35) Swine........... 12-74] 10-93] 8-75} 10-50) 16-00 

Quebec— British Columbia 
MiOTses.........- 109 {117 111 1145 \187 ELOTSOS) 4.0) oo ee es 75 76 57 62 {103 
Milk cows...... 43 46 47 65 105 Milk cows...... 51 54 60 75 ,86 
Other cattle....| 27 28 15 20 40 Other cattle....| 32 38 37 43 54 
All cattle....... 36 38 33 45 75 All Gattletce. us 40 44 43 52 62 
Mean... cs 6-04] 6-37] 5-28] 6-21] 11-00] Sheep...........]° 6-64] 7-21] 6-79) 7-10] 11-00 
Rest ee hs, 15-00| 14-00| 9-32| 11-28] 18-00] Swine........... 14-73| 14-50| 9-50| 11-401 16-00 

__ 1 Figures not strictly comparable; 1943 average values June 1, previous years Dee. 1. 
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Poultry Products.—The expansion of the poultry industry in Canada during 
the past four years has been an important war-time development. The shipment 
of eggs to the United Kingdom (mostly in the form of egg powder) has provided 
much-needed food supplies for the British people. Both poultry and eggs have, 
also been shipped in large quantities to supply the Canadian Armed Forces overseas. 
Producers of poultry products have made a splendid response to this demand. It 
will be seen from Table 14 that the population of hens and chickens as shown at, 
June 1, 1943, was 15 p.c. above that of the same date in 1942. There was a decline 
in turkeys, geese and ducks but, regardless of this recession, total poultry showed. 
an increase of 7 p.c. The production of poultry meat in 1948 was 263,000,000 lb. 
as compared with 259,000,000 lb. in 1942. Farm egg production was estimated at 
315,000,000 doz. as against 280,000,000 doz. in the previous year, and the average 


14.—Numbers, Prices and Values of Farm Poultry in Canada, 1934-438, and by 
Provinces, 1942 and 1943 


Total Poultry! Hens and Chickens Turkeys 
Year Number |Value Number |Value Number [Value] - 
at per |Total Value at per |Total Value at per | Total Value: 
June 1 Bir June 1 Bird June 1 Bird 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Totals — 
1934 59,719,100 | 0-59 | 35,495,000 | 55,429,500 | 0-55 | 30,529,000 | 2,713,100 | 1-26 3,592,000 
1935 56,884,600 | 0-72 | 40,713,200 | 53,062,900 | 0-65 | 34,570,000 | 2,347,200 | 1-88 4,532,000 
1936 59,473,363 | 0-69 | 40,784,400 | 55,769,406 | 0-63 | 35,040,000 | 2,826,233 | 1-77 4,260,000, 
1937. 57,727,300 | 0-75 | 48,522,100 | 53,982,900 | 0-69 | 37,335,000 | 2,364,100 | 1-90 4,619,000. 
1938. 56,952,900 | 0-75 | 42,621,000 | 53,090,300 | 0-68 | 36,226,000 | 2,581,800 | 1-89 4,943,000. 
1939. 61,139,800 | 0-76 | 46,459,700 | 56,804,900 | 0-70 | 39,590,000 | 3,041,900 | 1-76 5,406,000 
1940. 63,190,600 | 0-80 | 50,627,600 | 58,712,400 | 0-73 | 42,766,000 | 3,163,900 | 1-97 6,291,000 
1941...| 63,384,148 | 0-91 | 57,381,100 | 58,864,389 | 0-83 | 48,891,000 | 3,203,804 | 2-11 6,820,000 
1942...| 73,813,200 | 1-05 | 77,649,600 | 68,105,800 | 0-95 | 65,471,000 | 4,214,500 | 2-40 | 10,146,000. 
1943. ..| 79,134,000 | 1-35, |106,295,500 | 74,960,500 | 1-29 | 95,760,000 | 2,861,900 | 2-83 3092, | 
| 
P.E.I.— | 
1942. 1,046,000 | 1-06 | 1,106,000 | 1,000,000 } 1-01 } 1,010,000 16,000 | 2-85 46,000 
1943. 1,094,400 | 1-40 | 1,531,500 |} 1,063,300 | 1-37 | 1,457,000 13,400 | 3-15 42,000 
N.S.— 
1942, 1,414,500 | 1-15 | 1,620,400 | 1,386,800 | 1-12 | 1,554,000 12,500 | 3-10 39,000. 
1943. 1,626,700 | 1-52 | 2,473,800 | 1,601,000 | 1-50 | 2,402,000 12,200 | 3-25 40, 000 
N.B.— 

1942. 1,376,300 | 1-15 | 1,580,800 |} 1,313,000 | 1-08 | 1,418,000 46,500 | 2-90 134, 000 
1943. 1,597,600 | 1-49 | 2,388,900 | 1,549,600 | 1-45 | 2,247,000 31,700 | 3-20 101,000 
Que.— | 
1942. 9,407,600 | 1-13 | 10,643,000 | 9,116,000 | 1-09 | 9,936,000 204,500 | 2-80 573,000 
1943. 9,831,500 | 1-38 | 18,526,200 | 9,654,900 | 1-35 | 13,034,000 119,200 | 3-17 378, 000 

Ont.— 
1942...) 24,621,800 | 1-16 | 28,590,500 | 23,325,300 | 1-10 | 25,658,000 685,400 | 2-87 1,967,000. 
1943...]| 26,692,800 | 1-46 | 39,011,100 | 25,403,100 | 1-40 | 35,564,000 668,300 | 3-25 2,172,000. 
Man.— 
1942. 8,333,600 | 1-01 | 8,423,700 | 7,289,700 | 0-85 |} 6,154,000 883,700 | 2-30 2,033, 000 
1943. 8,734,800 | 1-30 | 11,325,900 | 8,052,000 | 1-20 | 9,662,000 511,600 | 2-70 1,382,000 
Sask.— = 
1942. 14,957,900 |.0-92 | 18,719,600 | 13,127,000 | 0-75 | 9,845,000 | 1,616,000 | 2-25 3,635, 000 
1943, 15,920,200 | 1-19 | 18,920,600 | 14,873,000 | 1-10 | 16,360,000 889,000 | 2-60 2,311,000 
Alta.— 
1942. 9,608,600 | 0-93 | 8,945,200 | 8,680,000 | 0-82 | 7,077,000 696,600 | 2-23 1,553, 000 
1943 10,005,400 | 1-25 | 12,467,100 | 9,202,000 | 1-15 | 10,582,000 570,200 | 2-65 1,511,000 
B.C.— 
1942...| 8,046,900 | 0:99 | 38,020,400 | 2,968,000 | 0-95 | 2,819,000 53,300 | 3-10 166, 000 
1943...1 3,626,700 | 1-28 4, 645, 400 3,561,600 | 1-25 4,452,000 46,300 | 3-35 | 155, 000 


1 Includes geese and ducks, 
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value per dozen was 31-8 cents as compared with 29-0 cents. The total value 
of poultry was approximately $106,000,000, while eggs were valued at $100,000,000. 
Sales income from poultry and eggs amounted to $124,000,000 in 1943 as against 
398,000,000 in 1942. The domestic disappearance of poultry meat (based on both 
‘arm and urban production) was 268,000,000 lb. Due principally to the decline 
n turkeys, this represented a reduction of 6,000,000 lb. from the previous year. 
The domestic disappearance of eggs reached the high point of 280,000,000 doz. 
in 1943, an advance of 23,000,000 doz. over that of the previous year. The 1943 
figures represent a per capita disappearance of approximately 23 lb. of poultry meat 
- 24 doz. eggs, as compared with 23-5 lb. and 22 doz. in 1942. 


15.-Production, Utilization and Total Value of Farm Eggs in Canada, 1934-43, and 
by Provinces, 1942 and 19438 


Pro- Price 
a Total Egg Sold Off Farm-Home 
_ Year Laying Hens beat Production! Farms Consumed ae Total Value 
wu No. - No. doz. doz. doz. cts. $ 
Totals— 
1934....... 24,688,000 108 | 228,272,000 | 140,661,000 75,912,000 15-0 34,454,000 
1935..... A 24,594,000 109 | 223,540,000 | 140,830,000 76,004,000 17-0 37,763,000 
mise. ...... 23,798,000 111 | 219,494,000 | 138,281,000 74,628,000 18-5 40,776,000 
|. ea 23,861,000 110 | 219,448,000 | 138,249,000 74,611,000 17-5 38,480,000 
mes. ...... 23,089,000 111 | 218,399,000 | 135,116,000 71,034,000 19-0 40,653,000 
1939 vo Se 24,024,000 111 | 221,737,000 | 139,836,000 74,306,000 18-5 41,037,000 
maa0....... 25,420,000 111 | 285,322,000 | 137,360,000 89,828,000 19-5 45,934,000 
ae 25,874,000 113 | 244,157,000 | 154,349,000 81,726,000 21-3 52,083,000 
(1942 Brvele.cis 3 29,236,000 115 | 280,253,000 | 195,279,060 75,548,000 | 29-0 81,305,000 
‘1943....... 32,725,000 116 | 315,027,000 | 219,585,000 84,525,000 31-8 100,306,000 
P.E.I.— 
530, 000 100 4,417,000 3,216,000 1,055,000 30-0 1,325,000 
a 574,000 102. 4,879,000 3, 620, 000 1,090, 000 33-0 1,610,000 
N.S.— 
BETS cers so « 763,000 101 6, 422,000 3,301, 000 2,922,000 35-0 2,248,000 
US ae 897,000 103 7,698,000 3,949, 000 3,503,000 37-0 2, 848, 000 
N.B.— 
M42. oes 656, 000 99 5, 412,000 3, 469, 000 1,764,000 32-0 1, 732,000 
BOSD. sees 790, 000 101 6, 650, 000 4,256, 000 2,168, 000 35-0 2,328,000 
Que.— 
BAD. ccc 4,011,000 118 39, 442, 000 22,640,000 15,540,000 32:3 12,740, 000 
LS ae 4,248,000 117 41,418,000 23,733,000 16,318, 000 35-0 14, 496, 000 
nt.— 
MED. ols 8, 864, 000 122 90,117,000 71,192,000 15, 951,000 33:0 29, 739, 000 
a0a3....... 10, 161,000 121 | 102,457,000 80, 838, 000 18,135,000 36-0 36, 885, 000 
1942....... 3,113,000 109 28,277,000 21,038,000 6,278, 000 24-5 6, 928,000 
1943 Baas. s 3, 623,000 111 33, 513, 000 24, 900, 000 7,440, 000 27-0 9,049, 000 
Sask.— 
BAD. ooo ce 5,513,000 108 49,617,000 31,556, 000 16,324, 000 23-5 11, 660, 000 
0043. ee 6, 247, 000 110 57,264,000 36,362, 000 18, 840, 000 25-5 14, 602, 000 
Alta.— 
ae 3,797,000 108 34,173,000 20,026, 000 12,917,000 23-4 7,996,000 
oS 4,048, 000 110 37, 107,000 21,708,000 14,026,000 26°5 9, 833, 000 
B.C.— 
a 1,989,000 135 22,376,000 18, 841,000 2,797,000 31-0 6, 937,000 
ae 2,187,000 135 24,041, 000 20, 219, 000 3,005, 000 36-0 8,655, 000 


1 Includes eggs sold off farms, farm-home consumed and used for hatching purposes on farms. 
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16.—Domestic Disappearance of Eggs and Poultry in Canada, 1934-43, and by Type, 
1942 and 1943 


Year 


ee 


eee e eee eee eee eoes 


Oa Directs. visie Wie alee 


Farm 
Production 


215, 681,000 
215, 948, 000 
212,032,000 
211, 982,000 
206, 150, 000 
214, 142,000 
227,188,000 
236,075,000 
270, 827,000 
304,316, 000 


lb. 
171, 246, 585 
190, 733, 940 
197, 929, 200 
192, 237, 960 
195, 823, 000 
211,988,000 
219,119, 000 
220,007,000 
258, 650, 000 
263, 432, 800 


204, 318, 000 
224, 882,000 


44, 505, 000 
29,191,000 


5, 836, 000 
5, 898, 000 


3,991,000 
3,461, 000 


Elsewhere 
Produced 


20,500, 000 
20,500, 000 
20,500, 000 
20, 500, 000 
15,000, 000 
15, 000, 000 
15, 081, 067 
15,000, 000 
15,000, 000 
17,500, 000 


lb. 
14, 895, 000 
14, 895, 000 
14, 895, 000 
14, 895, 000 
14, 895,000 
14, 895, 000 
14, 895,000 
14, 895, 000 
14, 895, 000 
16,000, 000 


13, 632,000 
14, 500, 000 


1,007,000 
1, 200, 000 


160, 000 
200, 000 


96, 000 
100, 000 


Total 
Production 


236, 181,000 
236, 448,000 
232,532,000 
232, 482,000 
221,150,000 


229, 142,000 


242, 269, 067 
251,075,000 
285, 827,000 
321, 816, 000 


lb. 
186, 141, 585 
205, 628, 940 
212, 824, 200 
207, 132, 960 
210,718,000 
226, 883,000 
234,014,000 
234, 902,000 
273,545, 000 
279, 432, 800 


217, 950, 000 
239,382,000 


45,512,000 
30,391, 000 


5, 996, 000 
6,098, 000 


4,087,000 
3,561,000 


239,777,366 
241,945, 600 
236, 607, 567 
237, 228, 364 
225, 854, 947 
233,083, 999 
246, 942,401 
255, 454, 497 
290, 862,527 
327,575, 454 


lb. 
197,327,098 
217,512, 263 
224,945, 451 
224,034,075 
221,546,004 
239, 534, 938 
249, 404, 753 
247,289,308 
294, 204, 395 
294, 073, 885 


230, 230,779 
249,392, 908 


52,736,024 
34,194,095 


6, 275, 028 
6, 247,599 


4,271,726 
3,756, 924 


Domestic 
Dis- 
appearance 


232, 448, 122 
237, 002, 232 
230, 948, 498 
231,152, 232 
220,409, 462 
227,422,191 
231,727,641 
234, 169, 648 
257,019, 540 
279,372,127 


lb. 
182, 967, 062 
202,399, 656 
203, 125,019 
202,101,705 
205,381,301 
220, 628, 664 
234, 256, 637 
224, 733,473 
274, 198,343 
267,997, 686 


216, 121,216 
229,535, 706 


47,752, 934 
29,982,411 


6,071,395 
5, 959, 241 


4,057, 462 
3,510, 893 


| | |S | |! 


1 Based on population figures as given at p. 141. 


Wool Production.—Shorn-wool production in Canada for 1943 totalled 
13,929,000 lb. with a value of $3,790,000. This was the highest production estab- 
lished and the increase in price due to the War resulted in a total value higher than 
any other on record. Pulled-wool production amounted to 5,036,000 lb., making 
total wool production in Canada 18,965,000 lb. 


Canadian wool imports during 1948, on a greasy basis, are estimated at 
104,364,000 lb. The exceptionally high imports, as well as the greater production, 
resulted in an apparent consumption of 121,013,000 lb. The much higher consump- 
tion since 1940 has been due to the extensive use of wool in manufacturing uniforms 
for the Armed Forces. ) 
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17. Estimated Production, Exports, Imports and Apparent Consumption of Wool in 
' Canada, 1930-43 
Nore.—All estimates are on a ‘greasy’ basis; the exports and imports shown in the 1939 and previous 


Year Books were only partly ona ‘greasy’ basis. Comparable statistics of production for the years 1920-29 
are given at p. 219 of the 1939 Year Book. 


SAE SRE EARNERS SE ET I a a a a aE aE aa 
DS —————— IN OEE WO ee oo 


Shorn! 
Total Apparent 
Year Yield Total Price Total Pulled Pro- Exports | Imports Con- 
per Yield per Value duction sumption ! 
Fleece | Shorh | Pound Shorn 

i lb. ’000 Ib. cts $ 000 Ib. | ’0001b. | 000 1b 000 Ib 7000 lb 
In0....... 7:0 12,800 10-8 1,392,000 3, 852 16, 652 4,424 24,093 36,321 
Tet...... 7-0 13,575 7:7 1,050, 000 4,250 17,825 4,805 29,339 42,359 
7-1 13, 836 5-1 712,000 4,087 17,923 3,769 30,599 44,753 
ot. .-, (Ca! 12,984 10-2 1,328,000 4,511 17,495 11,671 42, 682 48, 506 
Tot...... 71 12,935 9-5 1,228,000 4,443 17,378 4,295 41,800 54, 883 
|. 7:2 12, 644 11-2 1,413,000 4,499 17,148 8,755 47,551 55,939 
iee...... 7:2 12,521 14-2 1,773,000 4,374 16, 895 9,775 59, 128 66, 248 
ae... .. 7-2 12,289 15-4 1,891,000 4,358 16, 647 5,093 60,375 71,929 
To8...... 7:3 12,000 11-7 1,401,000 4,309 16,309 4,398 45,101 57,012 
ee. ..... 7°5 11,761 13-5 1,588, 000 4,277 16,038 4,879 51,953 63, 112 
OU... os 7:4 11,549 19-3 2,228,000 4,386 15,935 2,681 86,170 99,424 
aa 7°5 11, 630 22% 2,571,000 4,710 16,340 3,025 93,070 | 106,385 
a Per 12, 867 25-5 3,283,000 4,729 17,596 384 | 114,428 | 131,640 
w...... 7:5 13,929 27-2 3,790, 000 5, 036 18,965 2,316 | 104,364 | 121,013 


_ 1 Figures for 1931 to 1941 have been revised since the publication of the 1942 Year Book. 


Subsection 4.—Dairying 


3 During the past two years the dairy industry of Canada has successfully met 
the challenge imposed by war-time conditions, in producing increased quantities 
of dairy products for use at home and abroad. Despite acute labour shortages, 
the production of milk on farms has been maintained at a high level, and while 
1942-43 exports of cheese and concentrated milk products were considerably above 
those of the pre-war period, domestic supplies of fluid milk, butter and other products 
far surpassed the quantities provided for home consumption in previous years. 
As might be expected, price relationships determined the trend in production. 
During the first half of 1942, prices were more favourable to cheese production; 
but with the creation of a subsidized market for butter-fat, a competitive situation 
developed in the latter part of the season, and in 1943 a large proportion of the milk 
supply was diverted into the butter manufacturing channel. This reduced the 
volume of cheese available for export to the United Kingdom, but permitted the 
creation of reserve stocks of creamery butter, a part of which was shipped to the 
United Kingdom at a time when supplies were needed to maintain the British ration 
at the normal level. 


Milk Production.—The production of milk on farms in 1943 has been esti- 
mated at 17,500,000,000 Ib., representing a fractional increase over that of the 
preceding year. Manufactured products utilized 11,300,000,000 Ib. or 65 p.c. of 
the total quantity in 1943 as against 11,600,000,000 lb. or 66 p.c. in the preceding 
twelve-month period. Fluid milk sales amounted to 3,700,000,000 Ib. in 1943 

as compared with 3,400,000,000 lb. in 1942. The former represented 21 p.c., 
and the latter 19 p.c. of the total production. It will be observed that a part of 
the increase was obtained at the expense of manufactured products, which utilized 
lesser quantities than in 1942. 


The concentration of the population in military and industrial centres would 
appear to be one of the chief factors contributing to the increased demand for 
fluid products. Ontario and Quebec produced approximately 61 p.c. of the total 
supply, the Prairie Provinces 30 p.c., the Maritimes 6 p.c. and British Columbia 


are 
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3 p.c. There were 3,795,000 cows on farms at June 1, as compared with 3,680,000 
at the same date in 1942, but production per cow at 4,616 lb., was 136 lb. less than 
in 1942. The proportion of cows actually milking was estimated to average 77 p.c. 
in 1943 as against 74 p.c. in 1942. ) 


Butter Production.—The 1943 creamery butter output of 312,000,000 lb. 
was the largest volume of butter ever produced in Canada, representing an increase 
of 28,000,000 lb. over that of the preceding year. The production of creamery 
butter was affected by the institution of a 6-cent subsidy paid by the Government ag 
from July 6, 1942, and a 10-cent subsidy from Jan. 1 to May 1, 1948. To give 
further encouragement to the creamery industry, this subsidy was increased to 
8 cents a lb. during the period May 1 to Dec. 31, 1943. It should be noted, however, 
that while the subsidy increased the creamery output, it discouraged the manu- 
facture of dairy butter on farms. Hence, the output of the farm-made product 
fell to approximately 79,000,000 lb. in 1942 and to 55,000,000 lb. in 1943. The 
1943 decline almost offset the increase recorded in the creamery make, so that the 
total production of 368,000,000 lb. in 1948 was only about 5,000,000 lb. greater 
than that produced in the preceding year. Of this total, Ontario and Quebec 
produced approximately 50 p.c., the Prairie Provinces 41 p.c., the Maritimes 7 p.c. 
and British Columbia 2 p.c. All provinces but the latter recorded increases in the 
creamery butter make during 1943, as compared with 1942, while dairy butter 
production suffered declines throughout the Dominion. 


Cheese Production.—The output of Canadian cheddar in 1942 was approxi- 
‘mately 206,000,000 lb., the highest make since 1900 when nearly 221,000,000 ib. 
were produced in Canadian factories. In 1943, the quantity of cheese manufactured 
in Canada fell to approximately 162,000,000 lb. Nevertheless, this amount ex- 
ceeded the output of all previous years since 1926. The amount produced in Quebec 
and Ontario represented approximately 94 p.c. of the total production in 1943; 
Manitoba and Alberta contributed nearly 4 p.c., while the remaining 2 p.c. was' 
produced in Prince Edward Island, New Brunswicx, Saskatchewan and British 
Columbia. In order to give further encouragement to cheese manufacturing, a 
subsidy of 30 cents a ewt. was offered by the Government for milk delivered to 
cheese factories as from Oct. 1, 1948. Under an agreement with the Government 
of the United Kingdom, arrangements were made for the shipment of 125,000,000 
lb. of cheese to the British Ministry of Food during the fiscal year 1942-48. Actual 
‘shipments, of course, greatly exceeded this amount. The 1948-44 contract called 
for the delivery of 150,000,000 lb., but, owing to the decline in production, it was 
impossible to meet this objective. Nevertheless, over-shipments of the 1942 make, 
exported in 1943, increased the total deliveries to the United Kingdom to approxim- 
ately 92 p.c. of the amount exported in the previous year. 


Cheese and Butter Prices.—The price of cheese in 1942 was set at 20 cents 
a lb. f.o.b. Montreal, compared with 16 cents received by producers during the latter 
part of 1941. In 1948 a further increase was ordered by establishing the price at 
20 cents f.o.b. factory instead of f.o.b. Montreal. The quality bonus paid by the 
Dominion Government gave producers an average of about 9/10ths of a cent per lb. 
over and above the basic price, and in Ontario, where the Government continued 
to pay the bonus of 2 cents a lb. on all cheese manufactured, the total price was 
approximately 23 cents a lb. at the factory. Throughout the first four months of 
1942, producers were able to market first-grade cheese at prices averaging between 
24 and 25 cents f.o.b. Montreal; but in subsequent months, the lower price in effect. 
brought the yearly average down to 21} cents. In 1948, the average was: 
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approximately the same as in 1942. Maximum wholesale prices for cheddar 
cheese were introduced by the Wartime Prices and Trade Board in the spring of 
1942, first-grade cheese being 22 to 24 cents, depending on the score. Cheese 
scoring 87 to 92 is subject to a further reduction of 13 cents. A more detailed price 
schedule was issued on June 2, 1943, but in the main the price basis was unchanged. 


Creamery butter prices, set up under an amended order of the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board in 1943 provided the following maximums for first-grade 
solids: in the Maritime Provinces, 36 cents a lb.; in Quebec, Ontario and British 
Columbia, 35 cents; and in the three Prairie Provinces, 33 cents. A discount of 
1 cent per lb. was allowed on each grade below first grade. To protect the interests 
of producers, floor prices for 1943-44 were established by the Department of Agri- 
culture, setting minimum price levels for the month of May at 33 cents, 32 cents 
and 30 cents in the three economic divisions mentioned. Provision was made for 
‘upward adjustments during each succeeding month to April, 1944, when minimum 
prices reached the high point of 352 cents, 343 cents, and 353 cents, respectively. 
Ceiling prices on dairy butter were estiablished in 1943, placing sales to consumers at 
42 cents, 40 cents and 38 cents, respectively. Sales to wholesalers were reduced 
4 to 5 cents a lb. and sales to retailers by 23 to 3} cents. Provision was also made 
for surplus butter to be sold to the Wartime Prices Stabilization Corporation at a 
discount of 7 cents below the prices quoted. Whey butter was placed under ceiling 
restrictions in June, 1943, the maximum price to consumers being set at 40 cents, 
39 cents and 37 cents, respectively. Direct sales to wholesalers are subject to a 
discount of 5 cents a lb.; while indirect sales through distributors show a difference 
of 3 cents between such distributors price to retailers and that charged to consumers. 


- Value and Income.—The farm value of milk was estimated at $291,000,000 
in 1942, and moved up to $319,000,000 in 1948. The total value of all products 
was approximately $367,000,000 and $383,000,000, respectively. Income received 
by farmers increased from’ $265,000,000 to $290,000,000 between 1942 and 1943. 
In 1939 the income from dairy products represented 15-8 p.c. of the total farm income 
for that year, while in 1943 it advanced to 17-8 p.c. Higher prices (including sub- 
sidies paid by the Government) during the past two years, were responsible for this 
development. Fluid milk producers received a subsidy of 30 cents a hundred in 
‘the winter period of 1941-42 on markets where price advances had not taken place. 
A subsidy of 25 cents a hundred went into effect on Sept. 1, 1942, on the principal 
milk markets of Canada, and on Oct. 1, 1948, the subsidy was increased to 55 cents 
a hundred. Since Dec. 16, 1942, consumers have also benefited by a subsidy of 
2 cents a quart on milk purchased. Concentrated milk producers received a subsidy 
‘of 40 cents a hundred during the winter period of 1941-42. This was subsequently 
discontinued, but a subsidy of 25 cents a hundred was ordered in 1942, covering 
_ March and April, 1942, and October to April, 1943-44. Commencing Oct. 1, 1943, 
‘this was increased to 30 cents a hundred, and was made applicable to milk used in 
the production of skim milk powder as well as whole milk products. Estimates 
‘made for the year 1943 show that farmers received an average of $2-28 per hundred 
for fluid milk, $2-06 for milk delivered to concentrated plants, $1-49 for milk used 
for the production of ice cream, and $1 -59 for milk used in the production of creamery 
butter. 


Domestic Disappearance.—The domestic disappearance of butter (including 
creamery, dairy and whey butter) amounted to 386,000,000 lb. in 1942 and 
337,000,000 Ib. in 1943. On a per capita basis, the creamery product decreased 
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from 26-15 lb. to 23-67 Ib. in 1948. This reduction may be credited to the intro- 
duction of rationing, which went into effect on Dec. 21, 1942. The disappearance of 
dairy butter also registered a decline from 6-74 lb. to 4-70 lb., while whey butter 
decreased from 0-25 Ib. in 1942 to 0-18 lb. in 1943. The disappearance of cheese 
in Canada showed a slight increase from 1942 to 1948, the figures being approximately 
47,000,000 Ib. and 53,000,000 Ib., respectively, or 4-07 and 4-47 Ib. per capita. 
These figures include cheddar, other varieties of whole milk cheese, and farm-made 
cheese; the former representing approximately 98 p.c. of the 1943 make. The 
consumption of fluid milk in 1942 (including cream on a milk basis) amounted to 
almost 3,854,000,000 pints. In 1943 it advanced to 4,125,000,000 pints, and the. 
daily per capita consumption of 0-91 pints moved up to 0:96 pints. The milk- 
producing population consumed an average of 1-40 pints per capita per day in 1942. 
and 1-43 pints in 1943. The non-producing population, on the other hand, which 
is required to purchase its milk supply, showed a daily per capita consumption of 
0-77 pints in 1942 and 0-82 pints in 1943. 


18.—Total Milk Production of Canada, by Provinces, 1942 and 1943 


el tt ct Used in Manufacture Milk Otherwise Used 
. otal Mi J] A$ 
Province and Year Production On In Fluid Farm-Home| Fedon_ | 
Farms Factories Sales Consumed Farms 
”000 Ib. ”000 Ib. ’000 Ib. 000 Ib. ’000 lb. 000 lb. 
Canadas Gee. 1942 | 17,488,366 1,847,087 9,778,702 3,387,945 1,674,065 800,567 
1943 | 17,516,918 1,305,596 | 10,007,047 3,706,513 1,714,112 783,650 
Prince Edward Island, .1942 168,519 21,083 95, 697 16,515 24,979 10,245 
1943 177, 818 11,716 110, 561 19, 214 26,102 10, 225 
INOvar Scotian wan. see 1942 454,901 99, 859 177, 607 111,788 45,474 20,173 
1943 459, 274 66, 961 199, 953 124, 140 48,373 19, 847 
New Brunswick....... 1942 469,129 181,475 144, 966 65,722 62,304 14,662. 
1943 455, 997 117,095 184, 031 76,773 64,013 14,085 
Qiebeck st. rl kere 1942 4,505, 821 271,905 2,608,072 1,108,677 360,285 156, 882 
1943 4,625, 268 184,510 2,736, 850 1,183, 231 365, 596 155,081 
Ontariowens eee. 1942 6,125,081 317,865 3,784, 632 1,320,062 498 551 203,971 
1943 5, 929,043 182,589 3,611, 817 1, 440,791 497,959 195, 887 
Manitobace 2h. 1942 1,369,584 186,261 815, 437 160, 809 133 , 126 73,951 _ 
1943 1,386, 100 140, 048 852, 768 180, 332 140, 864 72,088 
Saskatchewan......... 1942 2,036, 496 439,391 983, 811 149,575 314,012 149,707 
1943 2,121,028 343, 082 LeTVsorsls 164, 852 331, 794 145, 988 
Albertaed fk mie hees. 1942 Terabe 285, 837 951,701 212,385 197,477 143,713 
1943 1, 787, 534 220, 684 972,580 248,171 202, 425 143, 674 
British Columbia...... 1942 567, 722 43,411 216,779 242,412 37,857 27, 263 
: 1943 574, 856 38,911 203,175 269, 009 36, 986 26,775 
FARM VALUE OF PRODUCTION! 
$000 $’000 $000 $’000 $’000 $’0002 
Canada............. 1942 291,139 24,831 142,338 73,710 23,863 26,397 
1943 319,088 19,558 158,604 84,628 27,027 29,271 
Prince Edward Island. .1942 2,647 290 1,364 329 375 289 
1943 8,185 180 1,825 404 418 358 
INoOval Scotian eset. 1942 8,143 1,465 2,646 2,538 719 775 
1943 9,064 1,083 3,355 2,892 846 888 
New Brunswick....... 1942 7,729 2,675 2,098 1,387 872 , 697 
1943 8, 406 1,876 3, 087 1, 689 1,024 730 
Quebecsas ste e 1942 78,408 4,009 39, 455 24,169 5,116 5,659 
1943 85, 578 2,840 43, 829 26, 859 5, 557 6, 493 
Ontariosss+ 7. eee 1942 107, 998 4, 866 59,675 29,437 7,229 6,791 
1943 112, 602 2,837 61,333 33, 138 7,718 7,576 
Manitoba: sae aane 1942 20,381 | 2,393 10,215 3,280 1,850 2,643 
1943 23,347 1,962 12,178 4,202 2,240 2,765 
Saskatchewan......... 1942 28, 937 5,154 11, 858 2,947 4,396 4,582 — 
1943 34, 659 4,989 16, 007 3,462 5,309 4,892 
TOF iae ess cee ee 1942 26, 607 3,348 11, 803 4,460 2,765 4,231 
1943 30, 424 3,130 13,444 5, 658 3,360 4,832 
British Columbia...... 1942 10, 289 631 3, 224 5, 163 541 730 
1943 11, 823 661 3,546 6,324 555 737 


1 Based on value of whole milk on farms, the haulage costs of milk and cream being deducted from | 


plant values. 2 Includes farm-produced skim milk, buttermilk and whey, not represented in dairy — 


farm values in previous years. The value of this item was $3,558,009 in 1942 and with corresponding 
values $2,774,000 in 1943. 
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19.—Production of Butter and Cheese in Canada, by Provinces, 1942 and 1943 


————————— eee nnn ee 


Province and Year 


gn SR 1942 
1 1943 
Prince Edward Island .1942 
"i 1943 
Nova Scotia........... 1942 
| 1943 
New Brunswick....... 1942 
4 1943 
Ge 1942 
9 1943 
MET Sie esse 1942 
1943 

eo 1942 
: 1943 
Saskatchewan......... 1942 
| 1943 
ee 1942 
1943 

British Columbia...... 1942 
1943 


Butter! 


Ib. 
363,116,372 
367,716,928 


4,423,310 
4,801,813 


10,910, 147 
10,508, 200 


12,731,868 
12,031, 533 


84,709,919 
93, 455, 776 


94,525,298 
90, 221, 082 


39.541, 708 
39, 908, 159 


60,006, 186 
62,307, 150 


49 085,909 
47, 969, 027 


7,182,027 
6, 514, 188 


Total 


Creamery 


Meer oe 


284,591,372 
312,309,928 


3,523,310 
4,301, 813 


6,660, 147 
7, 662, 200 


4,981,868 
7,031, 533 


73,109,919 
85, 588, 776 


81,025,298 
82, 498, 082 


31,641, 708 
33, 983, 159 


41,306, 186 
47,721,150 


36,985,909 
38, 652, 027 


5,357,027 
4,871,188 


Dairy 
lb. 


78,525,000 
55,407,000 


900, 000 
500, 000 


4,250,000 
2,846, 000 


7,750,000 
5,000, 000 


11,600,000 
7,867,000 


13,500,000 
7,723,000 


7,900,000 
5, 925, 000 


18,700,000 
14, 586, 000 


12,100,000 
9,317, 000 


1,825,000 
1, 643, 000 


Cheese 

Total Factory 2. | Farm-made 

ey Ib: lb. 
208,218,645 | 207,431,370 787,275 
164,827,651 | 164,067,151 760,500 
1,083,926 | 1,082,651 T2to 
767, 887 766, 887 1,000 
32,700 Nil 32,700 
30,000 ¥: 30, 000 
1,857,199 | 1,852,899 4,300 
989, 343 985, 343 4,000 
65,306,238 | 65,275,038 31,200 
49,388,403 | 49,357, 803 30, 600 
128,980,076 |128, 816, 676 163,400 
106,017,148 |105, 856, 948 160, 200 
5,282,354 | 5,164,354 118,000 
3,474,994 | 3,354,994 120, 000 
585,547 440,547 145,000 
590, 278 445,278 145, 000 
4,138,545 | 3,908,545 230,000 
2,793,901 | 2,564,201 229, 700 
952,060 890, 660 61,400 
775, 697 735, 697 40,000 


a a aaa aera aan nn IE SSInEESnnAE SEL a 

1 In addition, 2,682,111 lb. of whey butter were produced in Canada in 1942 and 2,110,522 Ib. in 1943. 
2 Includes cheddar cheese and a small amount of whole milk cheese other than cheddar, the production of 
which was estimated at 1,216,142 Ib. in 1942 and 1,722, 647 in 1943. 


20.—Production of Ice Cream, by Provinces, and Concentrated Milk Products, 
e 1942 and 1943 


8 eeaeaegz+?0»0O09DOaSaoawawwwwwwwwom™m™=" 


Item and Province 


Ice Cream— . 
Prince Edward Island... 


b] 


British Columbia....... 


1942 


69, 403 
940,613 
482,962 


2,889,770 
6,750,478 
1,073,495 


757,415 


1,018,199 
1, 243,368 


80, 671 
1,059, 490 
533, 894 
3,251,759 
7,571,016 
1, 250, 569 
838, 479 
1, 132, 695 
1,456, 738 


Totals, Ice Cream...| 15,225,703 


tos eS Ee 


17,175,311 


Concentrated Whole 


Milk Products!— 


Evaporated milk 
Condensed milk 
Milk powder 
Cream powder 


Totals, Concentrated 
Whole Milk Products.|220,835,783 | 221,698,172 


Concentrated Milk By- 


Products— 


Evaporated skim milk... 
Condensed skim milk... 
Skim milk powder 
Condensed buttermilk... 
Buttermilk powder 
Sugar of milk 
GaSe tro. Meanie sae ving 


Totals, Concentrated 


Milk By-Products... 


a 


ee ee 


ee ed 


183, 471, 063 
26, 635, 260 
10, 722, 113 

7,347 


1,613, 429 
4,111, 964 
26, 670, 356 
291, 733 
3,071, 678 
222, 357 


3,198, 482 


39,179,999 


1943 


BES SS ES | SS ee a ee eat La Se me ee Lae 


178, 155, 188 


26, 861, 895 
16, 676, 244 
4,845 


1,515,274 © 

4,167,629 

23, 208, 837 
1,638,049 

5, 759, 288 

289, 930 


2,183,319 


38,762,326 


1 Does not include malted milk and condensed coffee products as less than three firms reported these 


two products. 
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21.—Value of the Dairy Products of Canada, by Provinces, 1942 and 1943 


oOo eee 
oo a 


Skim 
Butter Cheese Miscel- Milk Milk, Total 
Province and Year laneous | Otherwise| Butter- alan 
|S _] Products} Used milk and - 
Creamery| Dairy Factory ] Farm Whey 


$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 


Canada...... 1942 |97,740,910/24,671,000|/44,941, 562) 160,000/47,863, 065/134, 057,027 


1943 |104,157,600/ 19,397, 000/36, 569,600) 159, 600| 51, 642,986|151, 523, 000/19, 628, 465 383,078,251 
PU poe 52 1942 | 1,262,161} 291,000} 225,512} 200) 105,210 977,980} 157,153] 3,019,216 
1943 | 1,505,600} 180,000} 168,700 200} 131,151} 1,126,000} 219,009] 3,330,660 
NiBevee sees» 1942 | 2,564,542) 1,458, 000 Nil 6,900} 1,511,143} 4,449,586] 490, 668] 10, 480, 839 
1943 | 2,835,000} 1,076,000 : 6,600) 1,620,967} 5,058,000] 590,263] 11, 186, 830 
ING Basie stv ose 1942 | 1,757,638] 2,673,000} 379,227 900} 701,955) 2,965,358}  528,794|| 9,006,872 
1943 | 2,531,400} 1,875,000} 206,900 900} 720,044] 3,523,000) 547,035} 9,404,279 © 
QUOT Sec cy ss 1942 |25, 614,036) 4,002, 000/14, 859,183) 6, 900/10, 193, 103] 39,634,245] 4,121, 885 98,431,352 
1943 |29, 100, 200} 2,832, 000/11, 303,200] 7, 700/11, 460,546] 43,441,000] 4,912,358 103, 057, 004 
Gitree™ wages; 1942 |28, 760,280) 4,833, 000}26, 648,026) 32,700/26,180,681| 49,161,738] 4,941,034 140, 557, 459 
1943 |28, 131,800) 2,803, 000/22, 883,300] 33, 700/28, 284,104] 54,302,000] 5,766,029 142, 203, 933 
bu OG Lae 5 a 1942 110,570,226) 2,370,000} 1,311,730] 23,600] 1,399,440] 7,417,292] 1,810,391 24, 902, 679 
1943 111,044,500) 1,937,000} 902,300] 24,000] 1,676,363] 8,999,000] 1,811,935 26,395, 098 
Saale a2% te 1942 113,480,461) 5,124,000} 236,030] 29,700] 1,069,663] 10,609, 143] 2,681,978 33, 230, 975 
1943 |15, 032,200] 4,959,000) 200,700} 30,500) 1,124,559] 12,397,000] 2,786, 130]| 36, 530, 089 
PSNES Se ot cesidsc 1942 |11, 835,491] 3,303,000] 1,099,594] 45,100] 2,294,552] 10,898,658] 3,006, 683]| 32, 483.078 
1943 |12,272,000| 3,084,000} 738,700} 46,000] 2,261,044] 13,345,000] 2,690,238 34, 436, 982 
Bees setae 1942 | 1,896,075} 617,000} 182,260] 14,000] 4,407,318] 7,943,027] 285,480 15, 345, 160 
1943 | 1,704,900} 651,000} 165,800} 10,000] 4,364,208] 9,332,000] 305, 468 16, 533,376 


a a See 


1 Includes all concentrated milk products, ice cream, whey butter and sundries, the totals of which in 
1943 amounted to $26,570,828, $21,649,535, $682,900, and $2,739,723, respectively. 


2%.—Total Value and Farm Value of Dairy Production and Income from Dairying in 
Canada, by Provinces, 1942 and 1943 
Nors.—Total value represents the addition of all'items shown in Table 21. Gross income represents 


farm value less the value of milk fed to calves. Sales income represents the value of all products sold off 
farms (milk, butterfat and dairy butter). 


SSS ee 
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Farm Income from In Dollars per Hundred 


Fy PT < eer 


Total Farm Dairy Products Pounds of Milk Produced 

Province and Year Bote of note of ce & ries 

roducts Milk Tota arm ross ales 
Gross Sales Value |: Value | Income} Income 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Canada...... 1942 | 367,457,630 | 291,139,000 || 264,742,000 227,161,000 | 2-01 1-66 1-51 1-30 
1943 | 383,078,251 | 319,088,000 || 289,817,000 | 248,941,000 | 2-19 1-82 1-65 1-42 
PARR Tahir ees: 1942 | 3,019,216 | 2,647,000 | 2,358,000] 1,775,000 | 1-79 1-57 1-40 | 1-05 
1943 | 3,330,660 | 3,185,000 |} 2,827,000 | 2,268,000 | 1-86 1-79 1-59 1-27 
NDS he cae 1942 | 10,480,839 | 8,143,000 | 7,368,000 | 6,174,000 | 2-30 1-79 1-62 1-36 
1943 | 11,186,830 9,064,000 8,176,000 6, 992,000 2-43 1-97 1-78 1-52 
Ni Becreaiee 1942 9,006, 872 7,729,000 7,032,000 5, 466, 000 1-92 1-65 1-50 1-16 
1943 | 9,404,279 | 8,406,000 || 7,676,000 | 5,892,000] 2-06 1:84 1-68 1-29 
Quer ssasse 1942 | 98,431,352 | 78,408,000 || 72,749,000 | 66,137,000 | 2-18 1-74 1-61 1-47 
1943 |103, 057,004 | 85,578,000 | 79,085,000 | 71,943,000 | 2-23 1-85 1-71 1-55 
Onte net eee 1942 |140, 557,459 |107, 998,000 |1101, 207,000 | 91 , 292,000 2-29 1-76 1-65 1-49 
1943 |142, 203,933 |112, 602,000 11105, 026, 000 95,239, 000 2-40 1-90 1-77 1-61 
Manes. tcc. 1942 | 24,902,679 | 20,381,000 17,738,000 | 14,168,000 1-82 1-49 1-29 1-03 
1943 | 26,395,098 | 23,347,000 |} 20,582,000 | 16,618,000 | 1-90 1-68 1-48 1-20 
Saslosveewne 1942 | 33,230,975 | 28,937,000 || 24,355,000 16,322,000 1-63 1-42 1-19 0-80 
) 1943 | 36,530,089 | 34,659,000 || 29,767,000 | 20,114,000 | 1-72 1-63 1-40 0-95 
Altar cies 1942 | 32,483,078 | 26,607,000 || 22,376,000 | 17,142,000 | 1-81 1-48 1-25 0-96 
1943 | 34,436,982 | 30,424,000 25,592,000 | 19,639,000 1-93 1-70 1-43 1-10 
B.C. 1942 | 15,345,160 | 10,289,000 || 9,559,000 | 8,685,000 | 2-70 1-81 1-68 1-53 
1943 | 16,533,376 | 11,823,000 || 11,086,000 | 10,236,000 | 2-88 2-06 1-93 1-78 


18,024, 066/367, 457,630 
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23.—Estimated Consumption of Milk in Canada, by Provinces, 1942 and 1943 


Nore.—The term “milk producer”’ includes that part of the population located on farms in rural areas 
- urban properties where cows are kept. Hence milk producers supply the milk required in their own 
omes while non-producers purchase their requirements. 


Daily Consumption 
Per Capita in Pints! 


Milk and Cream Consumed 
in Pints of Milk 


Province and Year 


Milk Non- Milk Non- 
Total Producers Producers Total Producers| Producers 

pt. pt. pt. pt. pt. pt. 
REMC eS, worst. 2 sis. ws 1942 | 3,854,213,000 | 1,300,750,000 | 2,553,463,000 0-91 1-40 0:77 
1943 | 4,125,431,000 | 1,331,866,000 | 2,793,565,000 0-96 1-43 0-82 
MET). Soicg skeen s.s 1942 31,856,000 19, 409, 000 12,447,000 0-91 1-22 0-65 
1943 34, 763,000 20, 281, 000 14, 482,000 0-98 1-27 0-74 
[ec 1942 119,585,000 35,333,000 84, 252,000 0-56 0-78 0-50 
4 1943 131, 149, 000 37, 586, 000 93, 563, 000 0-60 0-83 0-54 
Mya velba cules 1942 97,943,000 48,410,000 49,533,000 0-58 0-96 0-41 
' 1943 107, 601, 000 49, 738, 000 57, 863, 000 0-62 0-99 0-47 
Se 1942 115,541,000 | 279,942,000 | 835,599,000 0-90 1-10 0-85 
1943 |1,175,858,000 | 284,068,000 | 891,790,000 0-93 1-11 0-89 
ee 1942 |1,382,292,000 | 387,374,000 | 994,918,000 0-99 1-86 0-84 
; 1943 |1,472,826,000 | 386,915,000 |1, 085,911,000 1-04 1-85 0:90 
ee 1942 | 224,648,000 103 , 439, 000 121,209,000 0-83 1-34 0-63 
1943 245, 367,000 109, 452,000 135, 915, 000 0-90 1-42 0-70 
EES See 1942 | 356,720,000 | 243,988,000 112,732,000 1-08 1-76 0-59 
‘ 1943 382,051,000 | 257,804,000 | 124,247,000 1-14 1-87 0-63 
IR iio cao a’ o's wis.ey< 1942 | 313,511,000 153, 440,000 160,071,000 1-07 1-43 0-86 
1943 344,328,000 157,284,000 | 187,044,000 1-16 1-47 0-98 
ee 1942 212,117,000 29,415,000 182, 702,000 0-70 1-19 0-66 
1943 231, 488, 000 28,738,000 | 202,750,000 0-76 1-16 0-73 


‘1 Based on the total popula 


tion of Canada, both at home and overseas. The actual consumption of milk 


yy the resident population of Canada would show somewhat higher per capita averages than those indic- 
ted in this table. 


24.—Domestic Disappearance of Dairy Products in Canada, 1939-43 


BUTTER 
eer Total Butter Creamery Dairy Whey 

Dis- Per Dis- Per Dis- Per Dis- Per 
appearance | Capita| appearance | Capita| appearance Capita | appearance | Capita 

lb. lb. lb. lb. lb. lb. lose lb. 
| 347,860,078 | 30-74 | 258,255,482 | 22-82 87,798, 583 7-76 1,806,013 0-16 
940.......] 357,350, 748 31-29 271, 227,282 23-75 84,117,529 7°36 2,005,937 0-18 
ae. 359,497,645 31-24 274,428,241 23-85 82,918,369 7-20 2,151,035 0-19 
942.......] 386,297,148 33°14 304, 762,624 26-15 78,542,408 6-74 2,992,116 0-25 
a 336,631,581 | 28-55 | 279,100,256 | 23-67 55, 420, 803 4-70 2,110, 522 0-18 
SBT oak aga eae Ma el ERE SPER AGAEY aer AS See RAPS SS eR ERE EOS ESS SS 

CHEESE 
Total Cheese Cheddar Other Farm-Made 

Dis- Per Dis- Per Dis- Per Dis- Per 
appearance | Capita | appearance | Capita | appearance Capita | appearance | Capita 

lb. lb. lb. lb. lb. lb. lb. lb. 
( a 42,471,817 3-75 40,271,559 3-56 1,348, 883 0-12 856,375 0-07 
oe 42,811,888 3-74 39,797,497 3-48 2,199,553 0-19 814, 838 0-07 
ee... 52,707,963 4-58) 49,491,012 4-30 2,418,501 0-21 798,450 0-07 
Co 47,441,397 4-07 43 , 869, 674 3°70 2,784,448 0-24 787,275 0-07 
ees 52, 686,199 4-47 49, 653, 007 4-21 2,272,692 0-19 760, 500 0-06 

CONCENTRATED WHOLE MILK PRODUCTS 
Totall Evaporated Condensed Powdered 

Dis- Per Dis- Per Dis- Per Dis- Per 
appearance | Capita| appearance | Capita | appearance Capita | appearance | Capita 

lb. lb. lb. lb. lb. lb. lb. lb. 
a 104,559, 289 9-24 94,301,041 8-33 7,070,334 0-62 1,619,516 0-14 
ee 111,939,545 9-80 102,017,403 8-93 7,047,784 0-62 1,773,699 0-16 
i 114,304,672 9-93 103,754, 639 9-02 5,857,274 0-51 3,882,656 0-34 
942. 169,545,916 14-55 148 609,827 12-75 12,536,502 1-08 7,542,085 0:65 
Ae i... 178, 782, 663 15-16 153, 206,378 12-99 9,098,378 0:77 16,112,815 1-37 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 236. 
83832—164 
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24.—Domestic Disappearance of Dairy Products in Canada, 1939-43—concluded 


CONCENTRATED MILK BY-PRODUCTS 


are Total? Evaporated Condensed Powdered 

Dis- Per Dis- Per Dis- Per Dis- Per 

appearance | Capita] appearance | Capita} appearance | Capita appearance | Capita 
mot Laren Ib Ib Ib ib Ib Ib Ib. 
LOS 9) ear 37,824,594 3-34 963 , 562 0-09 3,547,796 0-31 25,983,796 2-30 . 
1940.05.83 37,802,891 3-31 1,049,617 0-09 4,291,224 0-38 25,769, 624 2-26 | 
194] 28K. 39,711,398 3-45 1,269,472 0-11 4,515,584 0-39 27,524, 832 2°39 | 
LADY OAR A eA 39,278,115 3°37 1,611,921 0-14 4102527, 0-36 25,639, 433 2-20 | 
1943: eo es. 39, 133, 187 3:32 1,515, 811 0-13 4,121,118 0:34 23, 607, 582 2-00 | 


FLUID MILK AND CREAM 


Total Milk Cream as Product Cream as Milk | 
Dis- Per Dis- Per Dis- Per Dis- Per 
appearance | Capita | appearance. | Capita | appearance | Capita | appearance | Capita 
lb. lb. lb. Ney: lb. lb. lb. lb. | 
1939 Bee: 4,802,269,000 | 424,42 | 3,398,979,000 | 300-39 | 213,544,000 | 18-87 | 1,403,290,000 | 124-03 
1940. e eo... 4,826,475,000 | 422-56 | 3,514,656,000 | 307-71 | 199,625,000 | 17-48 | 1,311,819,000 | 114-85 
1941 Rares 4,759,989,000 | 413-67 | 3,456,534,000 | 300-39 | 198,352,000 | 17-24 | 1,303,455,000 | 113-28 
1042 (ce. e. 5,062,010,000 | 484-36 | 3,918,975,000 | 336-28 | 170,233,000 | 14-61 | 1,143,035,000 98-08 — 
1943 Rese: 5,420,625,000 | 459-57 | 4,612,174,000 | 391-03 | 170,605,000 | 14-46 808,451,000 68-54 © 
ALL DAIRY PRODUCTS IN TERMS OF MILK 
Totals Butter Cheese Concentrated Whole 
Milk 
Dis- Per Dis- Per Dis- Per Dis- Per 
appearance | Capita| appearance | Capita | appearance | Capita appearance | Capita 
lb. lb. lb. lb. lb. lb. lb. lb. 
LOS OMe 13,812,244 ,897 |1,220-70} 8,143,404,426 | 719-70 | 475,684,350 | 42-04 | 244,305,374 21-59 
T9400 ce, 14,105,147,135 |1, 234-91) 8,365,581,011 | 732-41 | 479,498,146 | 41-98 | 260,175,068 22-78 
LOST 14,265,053,226 |1,239-72| 8,415,839,869 | 731-39 | 590,329,186 | 51-30] 276,266,593 24-01 
104 Deere 15,295,559,512 |1,312-47| 9,043,216,235 | 775-98 | 531,343,646 | 45-59 | 419,798, 837 36-02 | 
19431 14,649,683,709 |1,242-02| 7,880,545 311 | 668-13 | 590,085,429 | 50-03! 488, 603, 833 41-42 
A et a a irc a NSS Me BA le Ug PB yf aT 
1 Includes condensed coffee, malted milk and cream powder; items that do not appear separately in 
this table. * Includes four items not separately listed, namely, condensed buttermilk, powdered 
buttermilk, sugar of milk and casein. ’ Ice cream in terms of milk is included in the total for all 


products. 


Subsection 5.—Horticulture 


Annual statistics of commercial horticulture are confined to production and — 
value of fruits, flowers and nursery stocks. Although no estimates of the annual 
production of vegetables are as yet available, an attempt is now being made to 
collect this information for the major crops. Details of area, production and 
value of all the common vegetables grown in 1940 and the area under cultivation in 
1941 will be found in a series of bulletins issued by the Census Branch. The process- 
ing of fruits and vegetables is closely allied with production and the total value of 
Canadian produce used by the fruit and vegetable preparations and wine industries 
amounted to $8,955,000 in 1940 and $13,051,000 in 1941. 


Fruit Production.—Apples are still the most important fruit crop, in point | 
of value, grown in Canada and the value of commercial production averaged ap- | 
proximately $11,000,000 for the years 1935 to 1939. Other fruits for which estimates | 
of commercial production are available are pears, peaches, plums, cherries, apricots | 
and grapes,: together with various berries of which strawberries are the most im- | 
portant. Substantial revenue is also derived from native blueberries and cran- _. 
berries, the former being abundant over large areas of Eastern Canada, while the 
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cranberry is found chiefly in the Maritime Provinces. Commercial fruit growing 
is centred mainly in the Provinces of Nova Scotia, Ontario and British Columbia, 
although smaller areas, which are rapidly becoming important, are located in New 


Brunswick and Quebec. 


reader is referred to pp. 242-247 of the 1931 edition of the Year Book. 


For a fuller discussion of fruit growing in Canada the 


25.—Estimated Commercial Production and Shipping-Point Value of Fruits in 
Canada, 1940-42, with Five-Year Averages, 1935-39 


" Kind of Fruit rete] Total Kind of F vere | crotal 
ind of Frui ‘ alue ota ind of Fruit : alue ota 
and Year Quantity per Value and Year Quantity per Value 
Unit Unit 
heaton eee A eS ee eee a pe ees A 
bbl. $ $ bu. $ $ 
Apples Cherries 
Ay. 1935-39 | 4,853,000 | 2-26 | 10,978,000 Ay. 1935-39 210,000 | 2-65 556, 000 
1940 4,288,300 2°05 8,779, 000 1940 172,000 3°48 598, 000 
1941 3,575, 000 2-65 9,472,000 1941 347,000 4-07 1,413, 000 
19421 4,327,300 3°33 14,390, 000 19421 364, 000 4-36 1, 587, 000 
Pea bu. Strawberries qts. 
Av. 1935-39 569, 000 1-23 701, 000 Av. 1935-39 | 25,493,000 0-08 2,104, 000 
} 1940 650, 000 1-23 800, 000 - 1940 28,496, 000 0-07 2,044, 000 
1941 732,000 1-55 1, 137, 000 1941 24, 053, 000 0-09 2,211,000 
; 19421 753, 000 1-90 1, 429, 000 19421 17,779,000 0-12 2,057,000 
Plums and prunes Raspberries 
Av. 1935-39 264, 000 1-20 318, 000 Av. 1935-39 9,157,000 0-10 953, 000 
1940 253, 000 1-34 338, 000 1940 12,090,000 0-10 1,214,000 
1941 536, 000 1-53 822, 000 1941 8,210, 000 0-14 1,156, 000 
: 19421 377, 000 1-95 737, 000 19421 9,331,000 0-18 1, 664, 000 
Peaches Loganberries lb. 
Ay. 1935-39 | 1,023,000 | 1-44 1, 473, 000 Av. 1935-39 | 1,483,000 | 0-07 100, 000 
1940 1,345, 000 1-43 1,919,000 1940 1,886, 000 0-05 100, 000 
1941 1,579, 000 1-78 2,808, 000 1941 1,583, 000 0-07 112,000 
19421 2,003, 000 1:77 3, 550, 000 19421 1, 534, 000 0-10 153, 000 
Apricots ; Grapes 
Av. 1935-39 50,000 | 2-08 104, 000 Av. 1935-39 | 42,818,000 | 0-02 793,000 
1940 68, 000 2-18 148, 000 1940 52,727,000 0:02 1,038,000 
1941 76, 000 2-03 154, 000 1941 47,151,000 0-03 1, 252, 000 
19421 98, 000 2-32 227,000 19421 74, 913, 000 0-02 1, 862,000 


a na ae toy wre ees eee eee Se ee ee ee 
1 Subject to revision. : 


Statistics of the total value of commercial fruit production are given below. 
The 1942 figures indicate an increase of 34-7 p.c. in value as compared with 1941. 


26.—Total Value of Commercial Fruit Production in Canada, by Provinces, 1926-42 


Nore.—The figures in this table have been revised since the publication of the 1942 Year Book. 
Ts 


Nova New - British 
Year Scotia Brunswick Quebec Ontario Columbia Total 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Moo Sate cada ce eee s © 2,397,000 194,000 756,000 | 4,255,000 | 7,292,000} 14,894,000 
TS ce log orecehdie cise 2,900,000 234, 000 728, 000 6,421,000 7,013,000 17, 296, 000 
RM re R ca ies 3,244, 000 167,000 849, 000 7,523,000 7,895,000 19,678,000 
MT eS tes ale ab prove « 3,007,000 185, 000 1,114,000 8,541,000 6, 687, 000 19, 534,000 
Se uy eed osu cee 3,121,000 175, 000 1,136,000 6,477,000 7,531, 000 18,440,000 
MEE eae so cwcils eas es 3,139,000 206, 000 1,053,000 5,971,000 4,757,000 15,126,000 
eee See 2,310,000 165, 000 1,198,000 4,098, 000 5,076, 000 12, 847,000 
Me cagievicce ccc ces 4,262,000 200, 000 1,420,000 5,622,000 5, 851, 000 17,355,000 
SEEM CITA” Ly dog Seta eo 8 3,788,000 159,000 1, 247,000 5, 242,000 6, 608, 000 17,044,000 
RS es era 4,419, 000 214,000 1,710,000 5, 817,000 6,494,000 18, 654, 000 
EE ee ea eiale eae 6 2,969, 000 196,000 1,354, 000 55190, 000 5,910,000 15, 619, 000 
I eee dca" cata «0.8 3,572,000 260,000 1,669,000 5,383,000 7,469,000 18,353, 000 
a SARS Se 5, 400, 000 269, 000 1,358,000 5, 550,000 7,356, 000 19, 933, 000 
0 SE Se een 2,701,000 298,000 1, 458, 000 5, 492,000 7,891,000 17, 840, 000 
eee 2,285,000 257,000 1,574,000 5,722,000 7,140,000 16, 978, 000 
Ae a A ae 2,869,000 374, 000 1, 530, 000 7,650, 000 8,114,000 20, 537,000 
Es a Ne see's v's 0 a 00's 3,438, 000 404,000 | 2,183,000 | 9,703,000 | 11,928,000 | 27,656,000 
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The Fruit Nursery Industry.—The first commercial nursery in Canada was 
established near Fonthill, Ont., and this district still continues to be one of the 
leading centres of the industry. While the Province of Ontario accounts for the 
major part of the fruit stock output, there are nurseries distributed through all the 
provinces. The wholesale value of the product sold during the year ended May 31, 
1942, showed an increase of 11-8 p.c. as compared with the previous year. 


27.—Numbers and Wholesale Values of Fruit Trees, Bushes and Plants Sold by 
Nurserymen in Canada, Years Ended May 31, 1939-42 


Sold by Nurserymen Values 
Kind of 
Tree, Bush 
or Plant 
1939 1940 1941 1942 1939 1940 1941 1942 
No No No. No $ $ $ $ 
Apple— 
Harlan season 80, 447 59,452 51,949 59, 822 23, 912 16, 252 13,255 15,906 . 
Walle ee eee 92,972 71,523 59, 263 58,130 29,893 20,870 15, 826 16,142 
Wanter...n. seine: 270, 228 239,029 190,307 216,299 77, 254 59,156 45,775 53,984 
Grab une sbinee 29, 878 22,154 20,245 19,992 8, 453 iy (Te 4,898 5,349 


| Ol SE | |S | | OO 


Totals, Apple...| 473,525 | 392,158 | 321,764 | 354,243 || 139,512 | 101,855 79,754 91,381 


Crab seedlings... Nil 7,308 3,421 Nil - 75 34 - 
Root grafts...... 50,000 Nil Nil a 1,750 - - - 
POan ci sect: 87,981 81,474 89, 943 95,497 29,172 22,512 26,839 30, 256 
Pear grafts...... 2,000 Nil Nil Nil 80 = - - 
Pear seedlings... Nil s 50 300 - ~ 5 30 
Plumes. &ca te 78, 833 73, 653 77,449 68,755 27,429 23, 262 26, 250 22,100 
Plum seedlings. . Nil 4,127 1,782 2,039 - al 56 102 
Peachicw cee 187,929 | 180,028 | 185,708 | 189,008 36, 785 28, 980 28,579 31,773) 
Cherry (7 sat et 93,058 93,994 86,433 98,561 31,768 29,367 27, 606 33, 154 
Cherry seedlings 1,760 500 7,074 1,300 138 15 527 16 
ADrICOty hee 5, 972 7,927 7,783 13,515 1,817 2,087 2,062 3,388 
Apricot seedlings Nil Nil Nil 394 ~ - - 39 
Nectarine......... 144 57 71 76 45 18 22 20 
Quincey eee 350 552 356 522 136 202 118 177 
Blackberry........ 31,975 35,241 21,710 32,315 944 1,081 635 1,098 
Currantecne eee 97,809 66, 230 93,1386 | 103,921 7,054 4,487 8,044 9,128 
Grapoge. ack tort 197,615 170,732 226, 581 230,126 14, 902 10, 625 13, 583 16,448 
Grape seedlings... Nil Nil 800 Nil - - 16 - 
Gooseberry....... 41,455 31,600 36,332 34,971 4,792 3,087 4,143 4,001 
Raspberry ss. ss. 693,404 | 669,676 | 544,708 | 676,629 15, 823 13, 665 11,763 16,122 
Loganberry....... 5, 695 1,459 7,003 9,061 392 160 330 389 
Strawberry....... 1,990,167 | 1,641,833 | 1,319,564 | 992,006 12,226 9,012 8,312 7,364 
Potals> wicca: - - - ~ 324,765 | 250,561 | 238,678 266,986 | 


Vegetable Production.—Satisfactory annual statistics of the commercial 
vegetable-growing industry are not at present available, but important information 
on the subject is to be obtained through the decennial census. Figures for the 
Censuses of 1911, 1921 and 1931 will be found at pp. 254-255 of the 1936 Year 
Book. | 


Floriculture.—For the five years prior to 1940 statistics of sales of floricultural | 
and ornamental nursery stocks were somewhat incomparable, owing to the fact that 
the list of firms included in the survey was extended during the period. This | 


qualification also applies to the 1941 and 1942 figures, although in lesser degree. f 
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28.— Quantities and Wholesale Values of Floricultural and Ornamental Nursery 
Stock Grown in Canada and Sold, Years Ended May 31, 1941 and 1942 


1941 1942 
Description : Total : - Total 
aes, Wholesale ey Wholesale 
Value Value 
No. $ 

Rose bushes, Outdoor. ..............eceeececcesceeeees 586,329 107,146 108, 785 
RGN BUTUDSHOULCOOL.« s/s. 0 as cern ve eye oo esi olen e.crese 761,472 116, 113 123,713 
myrnamental trees, deCidCUOUS. .......ccecesccvececveons 96, 832 51,362 60, 265 
‘Ornamental trees, CVErgreen..........ccceccceceeeecees 142, 650 150, 109 129, 563 
Ornamental climbers, Outdoor.............2eeee eee aisoke 8,484 8,442 
BPP OACCOUS PETENNIAIS. . - 5... sc ec cee wceeceheessce ce. 485, 694 49, 663 55,291 
SEE DECOOUA DICHNIGIS 64 «ois oaiciejelnsclevwlcw eis ss eats since en's 38, 903 2,545 1,804 
MMNITIE IRNUR ieee ict Ce ete lercie heck we occ cathe Caen eee 10, 569, 094 215, 288 202,416 
Flowering plants for indoor use.............-. iN sega tet 831,996 309,452 327, 704 
Foliage and decorative plants for indoor use........... 291,672 67,384 65, 849 
MMMESEATIT SULIT. a iiate Acie Aicie ole Siasele sie eintelers on'agia's aie e's 1 54,111 117,899 
Bet HlOWersS, ZTOWN NSIC... 0.2.2.0. 2c scceseccseceses - 2,264, 964 2,440, 752 
Bit HOWCIS, TOWN OULCOOIS. .. 600. ces ere ccscseeeees - 73,329 112,434 
Totals seme meee rere seeeeeseseeesreseesseeoes az 3,469,950 3,704,917 


1 Not reported in 1941. 


Subsection 6.—Special Agricultural Crops 


Maple Syrup and Sugar.—The Canada Year Book, 1924, contains at pp. 
247-248 a description of the process of making maple sugar. 


Table 29 shows that there was a considerable decline in the production of maple 
syrup and maple sugar in the four producing provinces of Canada in 1943. The 
1943 crop is estimated at 2,058,200 gal. of syrup and 2,416,000 lb. of sugar, a total 
of 2,299,700 gal. expressed as maple syrup. This falls short of the 1942 crop of 
3,250,600 gal. by 950,900 gal., or 29 p.c. The 1943 crop moved very rapidly at 
higher prices than in the previous year, the bulk of the values being made direct 
to the consumer. The total value of the crop was estimated at $5,750,300, a de- 

‘crease of 14-4 p.c. compared with the 1942 crop which was valued at $6,716,300. 


29._Estimated Quantities and Values of Maple Sugar and Maple Syrup Produced in 
Canada, by Provinces, 1941-43 


Maple Sugar Maple Syrup Total 
Value 
Province and Year Average Average of Sugar 
Quantity | Price per} Value Quantity | Price per Value and 
Pound Gallon Syrup 
lb. cts. $ gal. $ $ $ 

Nova Scotia....1941 36,100 26-0 9,400 5,300 2-07 11,000 20,400 
1942 39,400 33-5 13,200 11,000 2-31 25,400 38, 600 
1943 28,500 35-0 10,000 7,900 2-69 21, 250 31, 250 
New Brunswick. 1941 66, 700 25-0 16,700 11,400 2-12 24, 200 40,900 
1942 90, 600 31-0 28,100 16,700 2°44 40,700 68, 800 
1943 73,300 40-0 29,300 12,700 2-87 36, 450 65, 750 
BIUODCC iiss. 5 « 1941 | 2,244,000 17-0 381,500 | 1,650,000 1-47 2,425, 500 2,807,000 
1942 3,537,900 19-5 689, 900 2,272,400 1-94 4,408, 500 5,098, 400 
1943 2,289, 100 25-0 572,300 1,563,200 2°32 3, 626, 600 4,198, 900 
RONTPATIO’- tiie ss'eie « 1941 43,200 25-0 10,800 370, 700 1-84 682,100 692, 900 
1942 69,300 26-5 18, 600 576, 800 2-59 1,491,900 1,510, 500 
1943 25,100 80-0 7,500 474,400 3-05 1,446, 900 1,454, 400 
Canada........ 1941 | 2,390,000 17-5 418,400 | 2,037,400 1-54 3,142,800 3,561,200 
1942 3,737,200 20-0 749,800 2,876,900 2°07 5,966,500 6,716,300 
1943 | 2,416,000 25°5 619,100 | 2,058,200 2°49 5,181,200 5,750,300 


ee ee EEE 
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Sugar Beets and Beetroot Sugar.—A brief account of the development of | 
the beetroot sugar industry in Canada will be found in the Canada Year Book, 


| 


1925, pp. 255-256. At the present time three companies are operating in Canada: 
the Canada and Dominion Sugar Co., Ltd., with factories at Chatham and Wallace-. 


burg, Ont., the Canadian Sugar Factories, Ltd., with plants at Raymond and Picture 


Butte, Alta., and the Manitoba Sugar Company, Ltd., at Fort Garry (Winnipeg), | 


Man. 


30.—Acreages, Yields and Values of Sugar Beets Grown in Canada and Quantities 
of Refined Beetroot Sugar Produced, 1937-42 


Nore.—For the years 1911-20, see the 1932 Year Book, p. 1057; for 1921-80, see the 1933 Year Book, 
p. 257; and for 1931-36, see the 1942 Year Book, p. 222. 


_0e«eoN0a0n0na2CS2aS eee 


Sugar Beets Refined Beetroot Sugar Produced 
ee 8 Be 2A Te Pee OS ES Pd 

Year Yield Average Price 
aeodatl per nota! Price ake Quantity Value per 

ke) Acre ie per Ton ound 
acres tons tons $ $ Ib. $ cts. 
LOS Teepe sc: 46, 669 9-05 422,152 6-69 ~ | 2,825,006 || 120,440,235 | 5,230,971 4-3 
LOSS an Gery fs 45,322 11-00 .| 498,102 6-83 3,403,635 || 143,018,847 | 6,001,380 4-2 
LOS Ot. nk 59, 603 9-84 586,444 7-53 4,417,372 || 169,320,343 | 8,063,332 4-8 
LOS ORE iets a 82,270 10-03 825,344 7:30 6,022,670 | 213,602,511 | 10,853,665 5-1 
NOS Te EN 2 70,803 10-01 708, 616 8-48 6,007,485 || 201,677,886 | 10,807,428 5-4 
iy: OAs ae 64,768 10-84 701,884 9-17 6,434,517 || 189,066,870 | 11,349,746 6-0 


NE DO EE eee ae 


Tobacco.—The total commercial production of Canadian raw leaf tobacco 
in 1942 was 89,699,400 lb., a decrease of 4,483,100 Ib. or 4-8 p.c. from the 94,182,500 
Ib. produced in 1941. The decrease was largely in the Ontario flue-cured crop of 
67,483,500 lb., which represents 75 p.c. of the entire Canadian crop. The total 
area planted in 1942 was 78,730 acres as compared with 70,560 acres planted in 1941. 


The gross farm value of the 1942 crop was estimated at $21,539,100 as com- 
pared with $19,337,500 paid for the 1941 crop, an increase of $2,201,600 or 11-4 p.c. 
Practically the entire crop was sold at prices averaging 3-5 cents per lb. higher than 
the prices paid for the crop of the previous year. 


31.—Acreages, Production and Values of the Commercial Crop of Leaf Tobacco in 
Canada, 1937-43 


Nore.—Figures for representative years 1900-28 are given at p. 228 of the 1939 Year Book, and for the 
years 1929 to 1936 at p. 225 of the 1940 Year Book. ‘ 


SSS 


Average Average 
Planted : Total : Gross 
Year Yield : Farm Price 
rea per Acre Production per Pound Farm Value 
acres lb. lb cts $ 
LOST aeY Bo gene 69,028 1,044 72,093, 400 23-8 17,140,200 
TOSS Ee dias de ates oe ee 83,575 Pers 101,394, 600 20-0 20, 269, 700 
DOE9 4) ert Dene hese. et loam 92,300 1167, 107,703,400 18-1 19,443,800 
1407 Sr eden zB te RN ee 67,880 943 64,019, 600 17-3 11, 086, 300 
LOS ee ee 70,560 1,335 94,182,500 20-5 19, 337, 500 
LOZ ey Rah eee. Fel eet 78,730 1,139 89, 699, 400 24-0 21,539, 100 


oe a ek ne eee 
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32.—Acreages, Production and Values of the Commercial Crop of Leaf Tobacco in 
Canada, by Provinces, 1937-43 


. 


Quebec Ontario British Columbia 
Year 
Planted] Pro- Planted) Pro- Planted) Pro- 

Area | duction Value Area | duction Value Area | duction Value 

acres | 000 lb. $ acres. | 000 lb $ acres | ’000lb. $ 
"Sa 7,734 | 8,678 | 1,098,500 || 60,819 | 63,026 | 15,964,700 475 389 77,000 
| ,980 | 10,900 1,157,000 || 73,215 | 90,099 | 19,057,400 380 395 55,300 
SEs. 5 bso 14,330 | 138,221 1,655,500 || 77,660 | 94,162 | 17,741,900 310 320 46,400 
Meee. esses 13,980 | 13,144 | 1,679,400 || 53,450 | 50,3681) 9,307,900! 450 508 99,000 
cas 50 50's 12,470 9,541 1,154,600 || 57,450. | 83,875 | 18,042,700 640 766 140, 200 
Meck ccss 10,540 9,474 1,530,200 || 67,830. | 79,852 | 19,934,300 360 373 74,600 
SET ss vie 0 6s 8,200 : 7,697 - 63,200 | 54,948 - 200 200 = 


1 Revised since the publication of the 1942 Year Book. 


33.—Acreages, Production and Values of the Commercial Crop of Leaf Tobacco in 
Canada, by Main Types, 1938-43 


A eee ne 
ee 


Average 
Average 
ae Planted : Total Farm Gross 
Description Year Area ee é Production Price Farm Value 
pe per Pound 
acres lb. lb. cts $ 
mue-cured......5...s08. 1938 63,530 1,230 78,174,100 22-5 17,620,700 
1939 69,840 1,142 79,734,400 20-2 16,114,000 
1940 48,610 8651 42,027, 5001 20-6 8,655, 300! 
1941 55,370 1,359 75, 242,900 22-5 16, 920,300 
1942 63, 980 131238 71, 856, 600 26:2 18,817, 700 
19432 60,360 848 51,174, 400 - - 
oe Ra Seca 1938 9,215 1,174 10,820,500 13-9 1,507,000 
1939 11,190 1,363 15, 248,000 13-7 2,095,100 
1940 9,710 Lab lye 11,818, 100 12-2 1,440, 600 
1941 7,060 1,410 9,965,400 14-6 1,450, 600 
1942 7,820 1,306 10, 220, 600 17-0 1,737,400 
19432 6,100 1,068 6,512, 000 - - 
BEATNCAL. 5 ves acti ees 1938 5,065 1225 6, 200,000 9-3 578,000 
1939 4,600 1,128 5,190,000 10-2 529, 100 
1940 4,370 1,074 4,693, 800 10-4 490,400 
1941 3,860 1,058 4,082,500 10-6 432,200 
1942 3,750 1,120 4,199,000 13-0 544,400 
19432 3,200 975 3,120,000 - - 


1 Revised since the publication of the 1942 Year Book. 2 Subject to revision. 

Fibre Flax.—Table 34 shows that under the stimulus of the war-time demand 
for oil-producing crops, the area devoted to this crop increased from 10,536 acres in 
1939 to 47,070 acres in 1942. Through action of the Agricultural Supplies Board 
the entire industry is on a mechanized basis and mill-processing machinery as well 
as mechanical pullers and lifters for field work are now manufactured in Canada. 
Products from Canadian mills are finding a ready market in Great Britain and the 
United States. The need for fibre and tow in Great Britain is urgent in view of 
the fact that the War has closed several sources of this valuable raw material. At 
the request of the British Ministry of Supply, a Canadian goal of 75,000 acres was 
set for 1943, but weather conditions at seeding time were so unfavourable that the 
acreage planted in the spring of 1943 was lower than in the previous year. 
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34.—Acreages, Yields and Values of Flaxseed, Fibre and Tow in Canada, 1937=43 _ 


Nore.—Figures for the 


years 1915-30 will be found at p. 284 of the 1934-35 Year Book, and for 1931-3 


at p. 224 of the 1942 edition. 
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Production Values 
Year Area . Green ‘s Green 

Seed Fibre Tow Seed Fibre ae Total — 

acres bu. lb tons $ $ $ $ | 

LOLS. con BS, 7,907 39,535 | 1,368,600 2,654 40,220 | 211,880 79,620 331,720 
LOOSE. Soh ge 10, 225 77,992 | 2,662,000 2,246 || 189,750 | 241,850 87,000 518, 600 
LAO Pvt ve th. 10,536 63,216 | 4,079,600 2,230 || 245,700 | 914,100 89,200 | 1,249,000 
LOO Me Carat: 20,275 81,300 | 5,977,500 1,027 | 345,925 |1,315,0501] 65,600 | 1,726,575. 
Rs Regs tants 44,467 || 137,930 | 11,000,000: 755 || 482,750 |2,597,500!| 37,750 3,118,000, 
OR ar 47,070 || 195,915 | 9,312,000 875 || 439,827 |2, 528,778 33, 645 3,001,700. 
UA Seamer ae 35,297 || 157,957 | 10,140, 0003 815 || 631,828 |2,366, 400 48,900 | 3,047,128 


1 Including turbine tow. 2 Subject to revision. 3 Includes estimated production from 


8,040 acres carried over from previous processing year. 


Apiculture.—The 1942 Canadian honey crop totalled 24,086,100 Ib. as com-' 
pared with 27,487,700 Ib. in 1941, a decrease of 12-4 p.c. Although numbers of 
beekeepers and colonies were the highest on record, average yields were disappoint- 
ingly low, the average for the Dominion being only 56 Ib. per hive. Sharp declines 
in production from the previous year were recorded in three of thé main producing 
provinces, the decreases amounting to 35 p.c. in Ontario, 37 p.c. in Manitoba and 
20 p.c. in Alberta. These declines were only partially offset by larger crops in the 
other provinces. 


The quantity of beeswax produced in 1942 is estimated at 361,300 lb. as com- 
pared with 412,300 lb. produced in 1941. 

In spite of a smaller volume of production, however, the 1942 crop of honey 
and wax was valued at $3,505,000, which was $190,200 or 5-4 p.c. higher than the 
value of the 1941 crop. Practically the entire crop has been marketed at an average 
return to the producers of 13-9 cents per lb. This is 2-4 cents per lb. higher than 
the average price paid for the 1941 crop. 


Beeswax prices were also higher, averaging 45-6 cents per lb. as compared 
with 39-1 cents paid in the previous year. 


Seasonal Conditions and Quality of the 1942 Crop.—Cool, wet weather during 
the gathering season curtailed production generally in the main producing areas 
in Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, Alberta and the lower mainland and coast district 
of British Columbia. On the other hand, in the interior of British Columbia 
weather conditions were extremely favourable and the 1942 crop was the best in 
many years. Limited rainfall in Saskatchewan resulted in an exceptionally heavy- _ 
bodied crop of high quality honey. Alberta honey, too, is described as generally — 
light in colour, mild in flavour and low in moisture content. The Manitoba crop | 
was of fair-to-good quality, but Ontario honey was of only fair flavour and rather 
high in moisture content. Excellent quality honey was produced in British Columbia 
and the Maritime Provinces. 
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35.—Beekeepers and Colonies, Production of Honey and Values of Honey and 
Beeswax in Canada, 1937-42 


Noreg.—Statistics by provinces are shown in the ‘Quarterly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics’. 
Dominion totals for 1924-36 are given at p. 227 of the 1940 Year Book. 


ee —————————————————————————_—_ TTT 


Honey 
Bee- : Average Value 
Year keepers Colonies Ne as ation Total Price per Total ey 
sec Ts Production | Pound to Value if 
P ii Producers 
No No lb. lb cts $ $ 
oe 27,900 386,400 60 23,196, 600 9-0 2,067,700 || 2,163,700 
AGE. cic os, «20-00 27,300 394,000 96 37,909,900 7:8 2,942,500 3,057,200 
MPT EE Gye:c ay. & 0,00 28,000 406,000 71 28,873,100 8-7 2,518,000 2,615, 700 
EH aes stows 27,200 398, 500 59 23,671,300 10-5 2,481,900 || 2,583,500 
a 27,400 409, 700 67 27,487,700 11-5 3,153,700 |} 3,314,800 
ee 28,400 427,000 56 24,086,100 13-9 3,346,500 |} 3,505,000 
ee ee a es 
36.—Canadian Honey Production, by Provinces, 1938-42 
ee pe) 
Province 1938 1939 1940 1941 19421 
lb lb lb. lb uel 
Prince Edward Island... ....6...0.+se00- 11,300 12,400 18,900 12,200 33,500 
SPSS COLTS eins naretes cle sicle cise? cis wisie-ereleh= 64, 100 77,000 78 , 200 82,600 78, 000 
BV EESTUMS WICKS icles cities sce ols ie 0 sreteae'e)s 90,100 82,800 124,000 124,800 225,000 
BS DG Pete alsa oe mip wniele als wih oe ele cie si = 5,108,200 4,355,400 3,112,300 3,042,600 4,026,900 
EE FLET ONE Jetset tosotael fe ionte <$ o.cis' Sie v ererece. ets 16,300,000 | 11,500,000 | 9,500,000 12,000,000 7,800,000 
NREL LOTS topes chloe ie censioreySrey vei la wie we ee etaahs 9,539,900 5,400,000 3,669, 900 4,970,000 3,142,000 
UNPACSLGO LIES OVATI. , forerctneis > siaiaib ole. bic ve ie eles tee 2,794,200 4,262,600 3,682,000 2,966,500 4,947,100 
PRR GEL ee ee, ME iota eis s «siti e'o.« efaete eee sisi 2,418,000 2,178,000 2,222,000 3,120,000 2,500,000 
Meee Na Cy tEtNa DIB erg cists cceions. ols cieietatele s </aceie =! « 1,584,100 | 1,004,900 | 1,264,000 | 1,169,000 1,333,600 
Totals pees: s Bees Sashes 37,909,900 | 28,873,100 | 23,671,300 | 27,487,700 24,086,100 


ee ee eee 


1 Subject to revision. 


Subsection 7.—Prices of Agricultural Produce 


Monthly prices of grain and monthly prices of live stock are shown in the 
“Quarterly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics”. 


37._Yearly Average Cash Prices per Bushel of Canadian Cereals—Basis, in Store at 
Fort William and Port Arthur—Crop Years Ended July 31, 1937-43 


Norte.—Statistics for 1926-30 are given at p. 228 of the 1940 Year Book, and for 1931-36 at p. 225 of the 
1942 Year Book. 


EE 


Averages in cents and eighths of a cent per bushel 


Year Ended July 31— Wheat, Oats, Cae Cw Rye, Flaxseed, 
No.1N. | No.2C.W. —% aes *| No.2 C.W.| No. 1C.W. 
cts cts. cts cts cts 
RR er RR SANS airs Dao ow oes eee 122/5 53/0 pe red fs 98/5 171/3 
EEE Tc WAG chavs Saisvaie Wale ovine swiss a. 131/4 50/3 49/3 72/3 164/2 
URANO NS SER Sd o's Tie alel's,ofese siareieis eua/eie' ete siaie:® 62/0 29/0 40/7 40/5 143/4 
SECRET EO Ae Lise Es vias,s sa ovebies aeia sete 76/4 35/5 45/0 59/7 172/3 
Ah 7 MMT ASL a) ota ec Sya.e 2 sie. ersje. 74/0 34/6 45/5 49/6 144/3 
eR ine eis « aiaisln eis cide ee ess 76/5 49/1 61/4 60/1 158/1! 
REE RN Re So lau si Wiceie te. sere 10.8 waldo 8.0 wicie = 94/4 49/2 64/2 68/4 2252 


a aa near 
_} Average to Mar. 31, 1942; the Wheat Board thereafter became the sole buyer and seller of flaxseed. 
Ceiling price $1-64. 2 Fixed price to growers. 
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38.— Yearly Average Prices per Cwt. of Canadian Live Stock at Principal Markets, 


1939-43 


Toronto Montreal 


Item 
| 19389 ; 1940 ) 1941 } 1942 ; 1943 || 1939 1940 | 1941 } 1942 ) 1943 
a ee ee eh Oe Ee aS i BT a et ae ee ee 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

Steers, up to 1,050 lb., good.. ...... 6:77 | 7-68 | 8-70 110-29 . 7-17 | 7-90 | 9-13 110-70 | 12-18 
Steers, up to 1,050 1b., medium..... 6-38 7-20 | 8-25 | 9-77 111-27 || 6-37 7-07 | 8-12 | 9-64 | 11-07 
Steers, up to 1,050 lb., common...., 5-71 6-46 | 7-35 | 9-31 |10-35 |] 5-26 5-66 | 6-46 | 8-33 | 9-65 
Steers, over 1,050 lb., good......... 6-89 | 7-83 | 8-90 |10-39 |11-99 || 7-15 7-92 | 9-12 |10-74 | 12-17 
Steers, over 1,050 1lb., medium..... 6-44 | 7-33 | 8-51 | 9-93 [11-48 |] 6-27 7-09 | 8-10 | 9-67 | 11-12 
Steers, over 1,050 lb., common...... 5°97 6-85 | 8-02 | 9-56 |10-87 || 5-25 5-15 | 6-03 | 8-24 | 9-60 
PIGHORS MOOG oy Niet os eee aay 6-74 | 7-66 | 8-61 /10-10 |11- 6-14 | 6-65 | 7-81 | 9-63 | 11-08 

euere mediini.. cit Meme eke 6-36 | 7-23 | 8-15 | 9-65 |11- 5-25 | 5-66 | 6-72 | 8-65 | 9-95 
Calves; fed; goed.ac.%., toe 7-82 | 8-64 | 9-56 /11-12 /12- 8-00 | 8-67 | 9-67 11-68 | 12-69 
Calves, fed, medium............... 7-22 | 8-01 | 8-97 |10-52 /11 6-51 7-36 | 8-60 |10-30 | 11-26 
Calves, veal, good and choice...... 9-26 | 10-56 {11-92 [14-62 115 8-55 | 9-09 |11-00 |13-62 | 15-53 
Calves, veal, common and medium.| 7:42 8-23 | 9-27 |12-17 |13 6-18 7-11 | 8-12 |10-70 | 13-34 
COWS, BOOd ew on ey oo ee es 4-86 | 5-41 | 6-48 | 8-24 5-26 | 5-66 | 6-68 | 8-53 | 9-17 

OWS; MediNT.. se ee 4-29 | 4-82 | 5-83 | 7-58 4-48 | 4-92 | 5-76] 7-44 | 8.84 
Bulls; good: Shae |. ee 5-11 | 5-48 | 6-88 | 9-07 ]10-18 || 5-11 5-49 | 6-54 | 8-91 | 9-19 
Stocker and feeder steers, good..... 6-10 7-10 | 7-94 |10-45 /11 1 1 1 1 1 
Stocker and feeder steers, common.| 5-62 6:29 | 6-95 | 9-29 1 1 1 1 1 
Stock cows and heifers, good....... 1 1 6:63 | 7-26 | 8-55 1 1 1 1 1 
Stock cows and heifers, common....| 1 4-25 | 5-50 | 7-23 | 7-89 3 2 1 1 1 
Hogs, select bacon sate ee 9-43 |) 9-67 

Ops, ‘bacon ea 2Mke te ee 8-91 || 9-17 
dogs; butchers ss) ee en 2 11-423) 13-263 /15-693/16-873]] 4 11-683/13-513|15-883 |16-943 

Ogs, Heavies, olr.g Soe ee hes 5 6 
Hogs, lights and feeders............ q 9-29 


Lambs, common, all weights....... 7-58 | 8-15 | 9-22 |10-55 110-38 
ae e 4-49 5-33 | 6-03 | 8-14 | 8-41 


Sheep, good handy weights. 


9-37 | 9-38 /11-28 |12-41 | 12-55 
7-49 | 7-53 | 9-39 |10-92 |. 10-52 
4-48 | 5-19 | 6-17 | 7-62 | 8-49 


9-47 | 10-14 |11-54 |13-04 113-93 


ped + i 8 ce SEONG Set OU UU aie cher ee ea pene rae II OY Ty 
Winnipeg Edmonton 
itera eer eee Pees 


ae Bee Ae es pee 
1939 | 1940 ) 1941 ) 1942 ; 1943 || 1939 ) 1940 1941 ) 1942 ) 1943 


jie ip hiked| aac el co rrr 


$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

Steers, up to 1,050 lb., good........ 6-18 | 6-87 | 8-16 | 9-53 /11-10 || 5-72 6-55 | 7-86 | 9-45 | 11-16 

teers, up to 1,050 lb., medium..... 5-41 6-24 | 7-41 | 8-59 /10-11 || 5-22 | 5.94 7-32 | 8-65 | 10-28 
Steers, up to 1,050 lb., common..... 4-59 5:38 | 6-37 | 7-53 | 8-83 || 4-17 4-94 | 5-93 | 7-41 8-65 
Steers, over 1,050 lb., good......... 6-19 | 6-92 | 8-21 | 9-54 {11-09 || 5-60 | 6-42 7-75 | 9-40 | 11-25 
Steers, over 1,050 1lb., medium...... 5-39 | 6-26 | 7-47 | 8-64 110-15 || 5-16 5-90 | 7-25 | 8-55-| 10-33 
Steers, over 1,050 lb., common..... 4-62 5:38 | 6-51 | 7-69 | 9-00 || 4-14 5:09 | 6-05 | 7-43 9-05 

GCifers > £000. Ss eek ee ee 5-58 | 6:24 | 7-44 | 8-77 |10-02 || 5-43 6-191) 7535-1 '8-714.10-31 

Gulere sMediii 4... thie ee ae 4-80 | 5-36 | 6-56 | 7-96 | 9-08 || 4.78 5:70 | 6-75 | 8-04] 9-11 
Calves 16d, poodles oan 6-63 | 7-41 | 8-34 /10-27 |11-15 1 5-70 | 6-94 8-01 | 9-82 | 11-39 
Calves, fed, medium............... 5-75 6-54 | 7-44 | 8-88 |10-29 || 4-93 6-40 | 7-36 | 8-66 | 10-44 
Calves, veal, good and choice. ..._. 7-32 8-10 | 9-96 |11-91 |13-39 || 6-39 7-69 | 8-78 {11-03 | 12-13 
Calves, veal, common and medium. 5-39 6-02 | 7-27 | 8-81 |10-25 || 5-27 | 6-08 6-56 | 8-50 | 10-18 

OWS, ROOG Anew sae ere 4-57 | 4-88 | 6-07 | 7-65 | 8-75 || 4-05 | 4-43 5:77 | 7-26 | 8-56 

OWES MediNM HA) BG, oe 3-84 | 4-12 | 5-05 | 6-66 | 7-564 3-59 8-82 | 5-04 | 6-50 | 7-72 
Balls good seh eel, ee ee 4-36 | 4-69 | 6-54 | 8-15 | 9-11 |] 3-69 4-23 | 5-83 | 7-27 | 8-04 
Stocker and feeder steers, good..... 5-45 6-13 | 7-10 | 8-75 | 9-75 || 4-90 | 5-59 6-61 | 7-83 9-25 
Stocker and feeder steers, common.} 4-25 | 4-80 | 5-60 | 7-29 7-74 || 4-08 4-53 | 5-19 | 6-80 | 7-66 

tock cows and heifers, good....... 4-30 | 4-71 | 5-64 | 7-47 | 8-49 || 3.73 4-50 | 5-42 | 6-53 | 7-74 
Stock cows and heifers, common... 3-19 3:50 | 4-27 | 5-80 | 6-32 || 2-94 3-34 | 4-41 | 5-60 | 6-02 
Hogs, select bacon................. 8-97 8-57 

OES DAton Ss hee ee at Pe 8-45 8-05 
Hogs) butchera 00 Sele ho tee 7-65 | -10-523/12-273|14-553/15-863|| 7-09 10-16 3/12-263/14.213|15-603 

O€8, -DOAVIORN, cts ee hie 7-20 6-21 
Hogs, lights and feeders............ 8-65 6-06 

ambs, good handy weights....... 8-03 8-17 | 9-86 ]11-18 |11-44 |] 7-05 7-76 | 8-84 |10-14 |10-59 
Lambs, common, all weights....... 6-31 6-75 | 7-58 | 9-35 | 8-51 |] 5-51 5-66 | 6-19 | 7-82 | 8-25 
Sheep, good handy weights........ 3-85 | 4-08 | 4-71 | 5-74 | 6-64 |] 4-14 4-87 | 5-00 | 6-30 | 6-47 

1 No sales reported. * Bacon price less $2 per head. 3 Grade B1, dressed. 4 Bacon 

price less $1-25 per head. 5 Bacon price less $3 per head. 6 Bacon price less $2-50 per head. 


’ Bacon price less $1-50 per head. 
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Index Numbers of Agricultural Prices.—Index numbers of prices of field 
crops, based on the five-year pre-war average (1935-39) prices, are shown for the 
years 1935-36 to 1942-43 in Table 39. The series relates to average prices received 
by farmers during the crop-marketing season Aug. 1 to July 31 of the following year. 


In addition to the price indexes shown here, index numbers of the yields of the 
yarious crops have also been calculated. The combined data on prices and pro- 
duction have also been used to calculate a series of weighted index numbers of the 
yalues of the individual crops, and of all field crops. Index numbers of prices, 
yields and values in detail by provinces will be found in the “Quarterly Bulletin of 
Agricultural Statistics”, January-March, 1944. 


39._Index Numbers of Farm Prices! of Field Crops, for.Canada, Crop Years Ended 
f July 31, 1935-43 


Nore.—For the formulae used in the calculation and for index numbers by provinces, see ‘Quarterly 


‘Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics”, January-March, 1942. Indexes for the years 1931-32 to 1939-40 based 


on average prices, 1926-27, are given at p. 230 of the 1940 Year Book. Indexes on the present base, for the 


years 1909-10 to 1934-35, are given at pp. 180-181 of the 1941 Year Book. 


ee a a 


Average Index Numbers (1935-36 to 1939-40=100) 
Field Crop Price |-—_—-o_ i 
1935-391] 1935-36 | 1936-37 | 1937-38 | 1938-39 | 1939-40 | 1940-41 | 1941-42 |] 1942-432 
$ 


0-68 89-7 | 138-2) 150-0 86-8 79-4 76: 80-9 97-1 
0-31 77-4 | 1388-7 | 138-7 77-4 96-8 90-3 | 1382-3 | 116-1 


le erin | eect ne manal | aaa een | ene | LENE a 


1 Prices quoted are per bushel, except for potatoes and turnips, ete., which are per cwt., and the last 
five items, which are per ton. 2 Subject to revision. 


Subsection 8.—Agricultural Statistics of the Census 


Final figures of such agricultural statistics as are published from the decennial 
census are not yet available for 1941. A review of the 1931 Census data including: 
tenure of farms; farm values; mortgage indebtedness; farm expenditures; farm popu- 
lation; farm workers and cost of labour; farm machinery and facilities will be found 
at pp. 295-301 of the 1934-35 edition of the Year Book. 


In the 1937 Year Book certain statistics were given at pp. 270-273 for the Prairie 


-Provinees—summarized from the 1936 Quinquennial Census. Later tables from the 


same Census appear in the 1939 and 1940 Year Books. 


Subsection 9.—A¢gricultural Irrigation 


Alberta.—The surface waters in Alberta are vested in the Crown and are 
administered by the Water Resources Office under the Water Resources Act. All 
matters affecting the control of water supply generally, as well as the inspection and 


authorization of works for the use of water for domestic, municipal, industrial, 
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irrigation, water power and other ‘purposes, and the granting of licences for such 


purposes, are dealt with by that Office. The Director of Water Resources at _ 


Edmonton is responsible for all field administration. The Irrigation Districts Act 
of Alberta (c. 98, R.S.A. 1942) provides for the formation of irrigation districts, 
and authorizes the raising of loans under by-laws adopted by voters of the district. 


In 1942 the area to which water could be delivered by the works of the 13 
major projects was reported as 525,000 acres and the area irrigated as 340,000 
acres. In addition 616 private schemes have an irrigable area of 70,500 acres. 
A table at p. 182 of the 1941 Year Book gives statistics for each of the major projects 
for 1938 and 1939. Further details may be obtained on application to the Director 
of Water Resources, Edmonton. 


British Columbia.—The surface waters of British Columbia are vested in the 
Crown in the right of the Province and are administered by the Water Rights 
Branch of the Department of Lands under the Water Act, the Drainage Dyking 
and Development Act and the Ditches and Watercourses Act. 

The administration of the Acts is vested in the Comptroller of Water Rights. 

Irrigation projects in British Columbia are on a smaller scale than those of 
Alberta. In 1941, an irrigable area of 68,469 acres and 44,560 acres under irriga- 
tion were reported for 57 projects. <A table at p. 236 of the 1940 Year Book gives 
particulars of each project and later information may be obtained on application to 
the Comptroller of Water Rights, Department of Lands, Victoria. 


Subsection 10.—International Agricultural Statistics 


Owing to the unavailability of the compilations of the International Institute 
of Agriculture at Rome, the statistics of world production of cereals and potatoes, 
trade in wheat and flour and numbers of live stock in principal countries, which 
formerly appeared under this heading, cannot be brought up to date. 


CHAPTER IX.—FORESTRY* 
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The forests of Canada cover a vast region in the north temperate climatic zone, 
reaching from the Atlantic Ocean to the Pacific; they extend northward from the 
International Boundary to beyond the Arctic Circle. Wide variations in climatic, 
physiographic and soil conditions cause marked differences in the character of the 
forests in different parts of the country, hence more or less well-defined forest regions 
may be recognized. The principal regions are: Acadian, Great Lakes-St. Lawrence, 
Deciduous, Boreal, Sub-Alpine, Columbia, Montane and Coast. 


Section 1.—Forest Regions 


At pp. 184-188 of the 1941 edition of the Year Book the forest regions of Canada 
are separately described, together with the dominant and associated tree species 
common to each. 


Section 2.—Important Tree Species 


In Canada there are over 130 distinct species of trees. Only 33 of these are 
conifers or softwoods, but they comprise three-quarters of the standing timber and 
supply nearly 80 p.c. of the. wood used for all purposes. Of the deciduous-leaved 
or hardwood species, only about a dozen are of commercial importance as compared 
with twice that number of conifers. 


A short description of the individual tree species is given at pp. 247-249 of the 
Canada Year Book, 1940. More detailed information on this subject is given at 
pp. 283-286 of the 1936 edition of the Year Book and in the Dominion Forest Service 
Bulletin No. 61, ““Native Trees of Canada”, published by the Department of Mines 
and Resources, Ottawa. 


Section 3.—Forest Resources 


The forested area of Canada is 1,220,405 sq. miles, constituting 35 p.c. of the 
total land area. In comparison, only 16 p.c. of the land area is considered to be of 
present or potential value for agriculture, and only 7 p.c. is now classed as “improved 
and pasture’. The forested area within the boundaries of the nine provinces totals 
1,160,405 sq. miles, or 58 p.c. of the provincial land area. About 450,000 sq. miles 
of the existing forests are classed as “unproductive”. . They are made up of small 
trees which cannot be expected to reach merchantable size because they are growing 


* Material in this chapter has been revised by R. G. Lewis, B.Sc. F., Chief of the Forestry Branch of 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, in co-operation with the Dominion Forest Service of the Department 
of Mines and Resources. Section 7.—The Influence of the War on the Pulp and Paper Industry—has been 
prepared by the Economic Branch, Research Division, Wartime Prices and Trade Board. ‘The Forestry 
Branch of the Bureau of Statistics collects and compiles statistics relating to forest production. For de- 


tailed list of publications of the Forestry Branch, see Chapter XXX. 
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.| 
on poorly-drained lands, or at high altitudes, or are subject to other adverse site | 
conditions. These unproductive forests, however, perform valuable functions. : 


They help to protect watersheds and conserve water supplies; they provide fuel 
and building materials to natives and travellers in remote areas; and they are the 
habitat of valuable fur-bearing and game animals. 


The productive forests covering more than 770,000 sq. miles are considered 


to be capable of producing continuous crops of timber suitable for domestic and_ 


industrial purposes. A considerable proportion of these forests is not yet accessible 
to commercial operations, but constitutes a valuable reserve for the future. About 
430,000 sq. miles of productive forests are considered to be economically accessible 
at the present time. One-half of the productive forest area bears trees large enough 
for use as sawlogs, pulpwood or fuelwood, and the other half is occupied by young 
growth of various ages, kinds and degrees of stocking. 


The total stand of timber of merchantable size is estimated to be 313,000 
million cu. ft., of which 212,000 million cu. ft. is accessible. Expressed in commercial 
terms, the accessible timber is made up of 252,000 million bd. ft. of logs in trees large 
enough to produce sawlogs and 1,500 million cords of smaller material suitable for 
pulpwood, fuel, posts, mining timber, ete. 


Forest inventory surveys are conducted. by the Dominion and _ provincial 
authorities. Inventories for Manitoba and New Brunswick have been completed 
by the Dominion Forest Service and that of Nova Scotia is now in progress. Pub- 
lications describing the forest resources of Ontario and British Columbia have 
_been issued by the forest authorities of those provinces. 


1.—Estimate of Total Stand of Timber in Canada, by Type and Size, and by Provinces 
and Regions 


Conifers Broad-Leaved Totals 
oun poe ; Total 
° ° qul- qul- 2uqul- 
Province and Region Small | valent Small | valent || Saw Small | valent 
Material] Material in Material! Material in ||Material] Material in 


Standing Standing Standing 

Timber Timber Timber 

000 Million |} Million 000 Million |} Million 7000 Million 

Accessible cords | cu. ft. ; cords | cu.ft. |/ft.b.m.| cords | cu. ft. 

Prince Edward Island. 700 104 100 14 120 800 118 
Nova Scofia... 2. 23,182 Oto 5,805 808 6,024 28,987 4,583 
New Brunswick........ 52,109 7,473 28,159 3,616)} 10,582 80,268] 11,089 
Quebec ie ae 453,349] 62,047 176,127} 19,884] 55,512 629,476] 81,931 
Ontarig eo ee eee es 286.134] 29,677]| 53,951 559,922] 71,031 


273,788) 41,354 


Torats, EasteRN 


PROVINCES......... 803,128) 114,753 496,325| 63,999|| 126,189 1,299,458] 168,752 
Manitoba. Gen eee 9,645 1,316 19,110 2,170 2,474 28, 755 3,486 
Saskatchewan......... 9,420 1,667 51,058 5,310 4,680 60,478 6,977 
Alberta. 20 5oN ones tae 74,400} 10,238 36,000) 3,876] 9,080} 110,400] 14,114 
Torats, PRaArRign 

PROVINCES......... 93,465} 13,291 106,168} 11,356 16,234] 199,638 24,677 
British Columbia...... 1 18,326 1 — || 109,738 1 18,326 
Totals, Accessible..... 896,593) 146,300 602,493) 65,355) 252,161/1,499, 086 211,655 
Totals, Inaccessible... 168,365] 516,068} 89,724 115,260} 11,761] 172,069) 631,328 101,485 

Grand Totals..... 385, 455/1,412,661| 236,024 717,753) 77,116) 424,230/2,130,414 313,140 


1 Estimates of softwoods too small for sawlogs, and of hardwoods of all sizes, are not available for 
British Columbia. 
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Section 4.—Forest Depletion and Increment 


Depletion.—The average annual rate of depletion of reserves of merchantable 
timber during the ten years 1932-41 was 3,825 million cu. ft. Of this total, 69 p.c. 
was felled for domestic and commercial use, and 31 p.c. was destroyed by fire and 
pests. Of 2,653 million cu. ft. utilized, 33 p.c. was used in sawlogs, 32 p.c. for fuel, 
80 p.c. for pulpwood, and 5 p.c. in miscellaneous products. Between 75 and 80 p.c. 
of the total cut was of softwood species. Losses by fire averaged 472 million cu. ft. 
annually, and insects and tree diseases destroyed about 700 million cu. ft. 


During 1941, the last year of the period under review, depletion totalled 5,099 
million cu. ft. and was very much greater than the average for the decade, due, in 
part, to increased utilization to meet war needs (3,354 million cu. ft.) and in part 
to abnormally severe fire losses (1,045 million cu. ft.). 


Forest Fires.—Considering Canada as a whole, the fire season of 1942 was 
‘favourable and the losses were below the average for the previous decade. However 
in British Columbia, Saskatchewan and Nova Scotia the losses were considerably 
above the average. 


3 Summary statistics of fire losses are given in Tables 2 and 3, while fuller details 
by regions are given in the Annual Report of the Department of Mines and Resources 
for the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1948. 


2.—Forest-Fire Losses in Canada, 1942, With Ten- Year Averages, 1932-41 
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Average 1942 Average / 1942 


Item 1932-41 Item 1932-41 
$ $ 
Fires under 10 acres..... No. - 3,437 ||Estimated Values 
Fires 10 acres or over... “ - 1,354 Destroyed— 
| |  Merchantable timbers 2,954,811 |1, 169,923 
Totals, Fires....... No. 5,985 4,791 Young growth........ 920,041 |1,011,038 
ee ee | Out-Over anUsieaee 320, 786 118,737 
Area Burned— Other property burned 326,698 | 617,035 
Merchantable timber. acre 587,112 318,435 — | —_——_ 
Young growth........ ae 670,947 | 470,022 Totals, Damage.... 4,522,336 | 2,916,733 
Cut-over lands........ te 440, 203 126,414 $$} —__—_—_— 
Non-forested lands.... “ 730,397 | 923,600 ||Actual cost of fire fighting 855,786 | 633,448 
Totals, Area Burned “ 2,428,659 | 1,838,471 Totals, Damage and 
Cost....... ME et 5,378,122 | 3,550,181 
Merchantable Timber 
Burned— 
Saw timber....... Mft.b.m.| 784,925 | 253,420 
Small material........ cord |2,567,294 906, 600 
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3. Forest Fires in Canada, by Causes, 1942, With Ten- Year Averages, 1932-41 
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Cause Average 1932-41 1942 

No. p.c., No. Pics 

RN PON Co een de ae ck ae wary ce yess nese e ase eee sss 1,130 19 745 15 
CE TTESEME ET Pete AS 225 SLUR TASS Scalise bis: sate enelahe a's 939 16 884 18 
RIED en A Boe Riana cal ide siete oreo ed priya econo fehey sige 1,015 17 602 13 
rr eee wien soa pes fA ae Circa nneet + yale s 236 4 379 8 
INR S HT, ri LoS TAGs» hea ne = baie Wain + woke os oa ines 999 17 996 21 
Pedostrial QUOTALIONS: | ciccsn ves has yee ne se tet airieis oe sea wleye wine Me 139 2 147 + 
MN, Se era week cael oe ede che ev se baw eee entaet 450 7 147 3 
Msn MI 5 Fn aoc avaviusunls Muaynle eet e ote unig emis * 58 1 53 1 
EUEPET SCT OUT She es. ha cries «et ore ao 0) 0:0 olan « sioyeca"e re 417 7 465 10 


RDN oN rus Aah ele et.e ng Nermlels iain vp vielecle 6 6 oreieyeisehes oraz 602 10 373 8 
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Increment.—From a long-term point of view it is believed that total deple- 
tion of our forests can be replaced by an average growth rate over the productive | 
forest area of between 8 and 9 cu. ft. per acre annually. This very low rate is 
almost certainly being maintained or exceeded. But practically all of the depletion 
is in fact concentrated on the 430,000 sq. miles of productive forest which is classed | 
as accessible, and replacement of normal depletion by this area alone requires an 
average growth rate of more than 14 cu. ft. In 1941 the depletion rate was 184 
cu. ft. per acre. Complete estimates of the rates at which the forests of Canada | | 
grow are not yet available. The vast size of the country, the diversity of growing 
conditions, and the complex character of the forests themselves, place great diffi- 
culties in the way of estimating growth. Numerous studies have been made by | 
the Dominion Forest Service which indicate, beyond reasonable doubt, that over. 
considerable tracts annual growth exceeds 25, 30 or even 40 cu. ft. per annum; but 
there are other areas classed as productive on which the growth is much less. 


Natural reproduction of forest tree species in Canada is fortunately prolific, — 
except in a few localities. After an area has been cut over or burned, young growth — 
usually appears within a short time. Thus the re-establishment of some sort of 
forest growth is a less difficult problem than it is in many other countries. There is, | 
however, no guarantee that the species reproduced will be of the kinds desired by © 
industry. Most of the wood used in Canada is softwood and in general, softwood 
reproduction is fairly good; but there are considerable areas in which a combination | 
of overcutting and repeated fires have resulted, not in the permanent destruction © 
of the forest, but in the replacement of valuable stands by new ones of inferior | 
quality. 


There is no room for doubt that the introduction of better ieee of forest 
management, including the provision of more adequate forest protection, can make © 
the forests of Canada more productive than they have ever been. It is true that | 
stocks of very large trees, whose growth required upwards of 300 years, are disappear- 
ing and will not be replaced; but, though the forest industries of the future must use — 
smaller logs than did those of the’past, good forest management can make possible — 
a considerable expansion of those industries as and when market conditions warrant. 


The potential capacity of many forest soils to produce more usable wood in 
a given period than they have ever done in the past is already being demonstrated 
on such areas as the Dominion Forest Experiment Station at Petawawa, and on 
some of the better-managed farm woodlots. 


Section 5.—Forest Administration 
Subsection 1.—Administration of Dominion and Provincial Timber-Lands | 


Although the forest resources are, generally speaking, under the control of the 
provinces, forests of the National Parks, Forest Experiment Stations and the | 
Northwest Territories and Yukon are administered by the Dominion Government. 


In Canada the general policy of both the Dominion Government and the | 
Provincial Governments has been to dispose of the timber by means of licences to 
cut, rather than to sell timber-land outright. Under this system the State retains 
ownership of the land and control of the cutting operations. Revenue is received _ 
in the form of stumpage bonuses (either in lump sums or in payments made as the 
timber is cut); annual ground-rent and Crown dues are collected as and when the © 
wood is removed. Both ground-rent and Crown dues may be adjusted at the 
discretion of the governments. : | 
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The Maritime Provinces did not adopt this policy to the same extent as did 
‘the rest of Canada. In Prince Edward Island practically all the forest land has 
‘been alienated and is in small holdings, chiefly farmers’ woodlots. In Nova Scotia 
87 p.c. of the forest land is privately owned; nearly half of this is in holdings exceed- 
ing 1,000 acres. In New Brunswick over 50 p.c. has been sold, and 20 p.c. is in 
holdings exceeding 1,000 acres. The percentage of privately owned forest land in 
‘the other provinces, exclusive of National Parks and Indian reserves, is as follows: 
“Quebec, 7-3 p.c.; Ontario, 6-6 p.c.; Manitoba, 9-1 p.c.; Saskatchewan, 13-6 p.c.; 
Alberta, 7:7 p.c. and British Columbia, 3-4 p.c. 

7 

4.—Forest Reserves and Parks in Canada, 1943 


oo  ———————————————————————————— 
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Bones 
orest : Provincial ys 
Province EXxperi- baila Forest oe Total 
ment oie Reserves ety 
Stations 
tg Cece ee en ES 5 a SSD ee 
- sq. miles sq. miles sq. miles sq. miles sq. miles 
Prince Edward Island............. Nil 7-00 Nil Nil 7-00 
BTA TS COUIA « 62 bcciels cor 26 ore as ale wi’ cS 390-60 - s 390-60 
Mew Brunswick. <.<....s20ss-0c8 35-00 0-09 92-18 s 127-27 
BMG DEG 224, .fp)-5 ssi58 = 2 a eS ase 7-25 0-33 32, 186-00 5, 255-00 37, 448-58 
BBONUATIO. ... 20.020 eee eee eee eee neces 97-10 11-72 19, 606-00 4,298-15 24, 012-97 
EEA LOTSA) ok oe bod Blcte alec wlelieee alee 25-251 1,148-12 3,811-09 Nil 4,959-21 
MEK ATCHE WAN. cote os ois cote tae eee Nil 1, 869-00 10, 721-05 1, 146-382 13, 736-43 
Eo ii let Bakes sie slate wel esse 62-60 20, 937-20 14, 317-23 2-27 35, 319-30 
Ber bis COlUMDIB: o.0:6008 soe nese os Nil 1,715-00 30, 968-26 14, 084-42 46, 767-68 
Northwest Territories............. f3 3, 625-00 Nil Nil 3, 625-00 
FDUOIST Aes sees ease 201-95 29, 704-06 111,701-81 24, 786-222 166,394.04 
1 Under National Park reservation and therefore not included in total. 2JIn addition, 537-21 


sq. miles of Provincial Forest Reserves in Saskatchewan are administered under provincial park regulations. 


. Forest Lands under: Dominion Control.—The forests under Dominion con- 
trol are administered by the Department of Mines and Resources. The National 
Parks Bureau has charge of the National Parks, the Lands Registry Office administers 
the timber in Yukon and the Northwest Territories, and the Indian Affairs Branch 
administers, in trust for the Indians, the timber within their reservations. The 
Dominion Forest Service has charge of the Forest Experiment Stations. 


Forest Lands Under Provincial Control.—With the exception of relatively 
small areas owned by the Dominion Government, the Crown lands and the timber 
on them are administered by the provinces in which they lie. As new regions are 
explored, their lands are examined and the agricultural land disposed of. Land 

‘suitable only for forest is set aside for timber production, and the policy of disposing 
of the title to lands fit only for the production of timber has been virtually abandoned 
in every province of Canada. Efforts are being made, especially in Quebec and 
Ontario, to encourage the establishment and maintenance of forests on a community 

hbasis. Information regarding forest administration in the individual provinces is 
given at pp. 234-236 of the 1942 Year Book. 


Subsection 2.—Forest Fire Protection 


The Dominion Government administers the forests of the National Parks, 
Forest Experiment Stations and the Northwest Territories and Yukon and is, 
therefore, responsible for fire-protection measures therein. Each of the Provincial 
Governments, except that of Prince Edward Island, maintains a fire-protection 


| 
| 
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ES a 
organization co-operating with owners and licensees for the protection of all tim- 
bered areas, the cost being distributed or covered by special taxes on timberlands. | 
In each province, with the exception just mentioned, provincial legislation regulates | 
the use of fire for clearing and other legitimate purposes, and provides for close | 
seasons during dangerous periods. An interesting development in this connection in | 
the Province of Quebec is the organization of a number of co-operative protective | 
associations among lessees of timber-limits. These associations have their own staffs, | 
which co-operate with those of the Board of Railway Commissioners and the Pro-. 
vincial Government. The latter contributes money grants and also pays for the 


protection of vacant Crown lands lying within the area of the associations’ activities. | 


In the matter of forest-fire protection along railway lines, the provincial services 
are assisted by the Dominion Railway Act administered by the Board of Railway 
Commissioners. This Act gives to that body wide powers relating to fire protection | 
along railway lines under its jurisdiction. Certain officers of the various forest 
authorities are appointed ex officio officers of the Board of Railway Commissioners 
and co-operate with the railway fire-ranging staffs which the railway companies 
are required to employ under the Dominion Railway Act. | 


In certain districts in Canada aircraft are used to good effect for the detection ' 
and suppression of forest fires. Where lakes are numerous, flying boats can be used | 
for detection, and for the transportation of fire fighters and their equipment to fires. 
in remote areas. Specially constructed aircraft equipped with wireless are employed 
on forest fire-protection operations; these enable the observer to report the location 
of a fire as soon’as it has been detected. 


In the more settled areas with better transportation facilities, fire detection is _ 
carried out by means of lookout towers fitted with telephone or radio for reporting © 
fires. Field staff and equipment are maintained ‘at strategic points ready to deal | 
with fires when they are reported. These staffs, when not engaged on actual fires, 
are employed on the construction and maintenance of roads, trails, telephone lines, 
fire guards and other necessary improvements in the interest of fire protection. 


Portable gasoline pumps, which weigh from 45 to a little over 100 lb. each, 
and linen hose are important equipment. These pumps can be carried to a fire by 
canoe, motor-boat, automobile, aircraft, pack-saddle or back-pack and can provide 
hose pressures up to 200 lb. per square inch, depending upon the elevation above 
and distance from the water supply. Hose lines over a mile in length are frequently 
used. Small hand-pumps supplied by 5-gallon portable containers are also used 
effectively in many cases. 


In addition to these improved measures, the enactment of legislation has tended 
to reduce the fire menace. The establishment of close seasons for brush-burning, 
and seasons during which permits are required for setting out fires and for travel 
in the forests during dangerous dry periods, have been of enormous value as pre-_ 
ventive measures. 


Prepared lectures illustrated by slides and films are distributed to volunteer lec- 
turers and other educational work is carried on in schools and at public meetings. 
The various governmental forest authorities also carry on forest conservation publi- 
city work independently and in co-operation with the Canadian Forestry Association. 
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Another important advance in forest protection is the development by the 
Dominion Forest Service of methods for the daily measurement of the actual degree 
f forest-fire hazard. In the forest types and regions in which the necessary research 
has been completed the forest authorities are able, not only to gauge the trend of 
increasing hazard at any given time but, by the aid of weather forecasts, to anticipate 
the trend one or two days in advance and so regulate their activities to meet hazard- 
ous conditions as they develop. 


( 


Since its beginning in 1900, the Canadian Forestry Association. has played an 
important part in securing popular co-operation in reducing the fire hazard. By 
means of its magazine, which has a large circulation, by railway lecture cars and 
motor-trucks provided with motion-picture equipment, and by co-operation with 
radio broadcasting stations and the press, the Association reaches a large proportion 
of the population of the Dominion. Special efforts are made through the schools, 
by specially appointed junior forest wardens and other means, to educate the 
younger generation as to the value of the forests, the devastation caused by fire 
F nd the means of preventing such destruction. 


Subsection 3.—Scientific Forestry 


_ The great forestry problem is the management of Crown forests, first under 
provisional and later under more intensive working plans, so as to ensure a sustained 
yield. Forest research activities in this direction are now assuming great importance. 
. he Dominion Forest Service operates 5 forest experiment stations with a total 

‘area of 277 sq. miles. Here investigations of the underlying principles governing 
“the growth of forests are made and practical methods of management are tested. 


q About 400 technically trained foresters are employed by the Dominion or 
rovincial forest services or by paper and lumber companies. A considerable 
number of foresters are actively engaged in commercial logging operations. In 
addition to administrative work, these men carry on forest surveys either for the 
~ estimation of timber-stands and making of maps, or to determine natural growth 
m reproduction conditions and factors. An outstanding development of recent 
years has been the extensive use of aerial photography for forest surveys. With the 
“co-operation of the Royal Canadian Air Force and the Hydrographic and Map 
‘Service, the Dominion Forest Service has taken a leading part in the development of 
“means for the interpretation of the photographs for forestry purposes. Most of the 
"provincial forest services and many of the timber-owning companies also make 
_ extensive use of aerial photographs. It is now possible not only to map the areas 
covered by the various forest types but to estimate the volume of standing timber 
with an accuracy that compares favourably with ground surveys. Over 950,000 
Sq. miles have now been photographed in Canada and of this area forest maps 
have been prepared for 116,500 sq. miles. 


‘Research Work in Forestry.—In a special article on Scientific and Industrial 
_ Research in Canada, which appears at pp. 979-1012 of the 1940 Year Book, a com- 
prehensive review of all phases of scientific research work being undertaken by 
p the various Government Departments is given. Specifically at pp. 993-995 research 
in forest economics, silviculture, forest-fire protection and forest products appears. 
a 
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Section 6.—Forest Utilization 


Subsection 1.—Woods Operations 


A short review of the differences in logging methods throughout Canada is 
given at pp. 195-196 of the 1941 Year Book. 


In connection with operations in the woods it should be borne in mind that 
the forests not only provide the raw material for the sawmills, pulp-mills, wood 
distillation, charcoal, excelsior and other plants but that they also provide logs, 
pulpwood and bolts for export in the unmanufactured state, and fuel, poles, railway 
ties, posts and fence rails, mining timber, piling and other primary products, which 
are finished in the woods ready for use or exportation. There are also a number of 
minor forest products, such as Christmas trees, maple sugar and syrup, balsam gum, 
resin, Cascara, moss and tanbark, that go to swell the total. 


A serious situation arose in the summer of 1942 and it became apparent that 
the country was threatened with a serious shortage of wood fuel. Normal con- 
sumption of this commodity has been 9,000,000 cords annually; this is produced 
by many thousands of individual farmers and the situation was due to shortages of 
farm labour combined with the abnormal demands made upon agriculture. A 
Deputy Administrator of Wood Fuel was appointed under the Coal Controller 
of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board in July, 1942, and a survey of the situation 
was undertaken. Ceiling prices were established and efforts were made to ensure 
at least a normal supply for all concerned. In 1943 this activity was transferred 
to the Department of Munitions and Supply and placed under the direction of a 
Wood Fuel Controller. 


5.—Values of Woods Operations, by Products, 1937-41 
8SN=—_=@=—a—es—=a0o0@aS>»#EoasSSSSSa 


1937 


Product 1938 1939 1940 1941 
$ $ $ $ $ 

TiSs ANG DOES rt cies aks are vis ep ere 58,004,070 52,759, 660 55,685, 197 71,817,471 86,514,625 
‘Pulpwood ty. teqgets inc etl « 63,057,205 53,761,999 58,302,668 74 1347, 132 88,193,045 
BAL OWOOW Fea, 2 ett clad cies 58% 32,457,629 32,740,566 33,058,240 33,297,756 26,662,296 
Hewn railway ties............. 3,129,207 2,222,509 2,048,186 1,788,001 1,547,780 
Poles tener see ei hon 2,455, 345 2,824,512 2,940,361 2,691,107 2,467,336 
Round mining timber.......... 1,262,658 1,297,993 1,461,507 5,707,677 2,458, 435 
Hence-posta x veoyee se veee rch. 992,610 978,679 1,111,883 999,934 964, 568 
Wood for distillation........... 309, 892 298,110 289,230 518,204 588, 747 
Hence rajla: ss vi. ees aera 262,160 264,480 267, 437 270,320 262,521 
Miscellaneous products......... 1,319,111 1,117,349 2,582,689 3,130,273 3,503,736 
Wotals, -oNeloniae 163,249,887 | 148,265,857 | 157,747,398 | 194,567,875 213,163,089 
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It has been estimated that operations in the woods in Canada in 1941 involved 
the investment of over $189,000,000, gave employment during the logging season 
amounting to 32,530,000 man days, and distributed over $105,000,000 in wages 
and salaries. 


I Quantity 
' Product a ted 
_. Estimated 

MP AISS AGS Lao cr. cisins ere ae .c ms ssis 3's - 

PROGAIS LOSS rc hceee cle « bisies'e cele ais" - 

URISs LOsno. ae csls sac G.oels cere sa - 

UAISL OSA tree nests os releaes cess - 

PDO GANS 1 9G: hicks cetecaeisies ais fs yerete.~ - 

PSU RIS 5 BO SO Gove oc ois Scte'aceivicwe we «> - 

Mabals sa Gades sce cea cee ns bolas ale ss - 

Totals, 1938 ceemec eee ec esereseecccs oe 

LYTIC CES SON ee oe Anas ner - 

1940 

umes and boltes)i::25....+ 5s sss. 5,904,298 
BOOK ees see Sarees eels cee > 8,499,922 
Bara ee tala ae Moca ertices she sveieieis'e 9,172,270 
Bown railway ti€S.....6..0..0esee- 3,145,779 
MIDSTATIC DIOS see rises e soaess secs 638,543 
Round mining timber............-- 30,414,331 
BNCe-POStSsiiee ence cere + sie else Sai 14,646,795 
Vood for distillation............... 70,197 
NOG TRUS. 6 se hises eae ess vee eee 4,998, 187 
a iscellaneous products............- 404,896 

TEGUAIS 19 AO ete hereiio inca aio sie Sereieieve - 

1941 

Bogs and bolts.............-ssee0-- 5,780,612 
BUGOUI Nc Ae eee sera dek t dese 9,544,699 
MO WOO CM Neon Sele etic Scala ws se) sieeteivic 8,612,037 
Moewn railway ties...........-...06- 2,471, 899 
MOS ANG PILOS. (sic vcore cece cee cess 517,205 
Round mining timber...........--. 13,081,438 
BARCO-DOSUS cocinicis oe Fas ce c's visie'eea vs 13,931,189 
Wood for distillation................ 76,887 
RTE PALS eC, oS. c.s a cis ore aie ine 25 4,825,788 
Miscellaneous products...........-- 406,456 

ARO LAIS ft O40 oe. fberciciciens ¢elersrares é - 


y Operations, by Provinces, 1940 and 1941 
5 Equivalent Volumes in 
d Beogince Standing Timber 
he 1940 1941 
& 000 cu. ft. | ’000 cu. ft. 
Prince Edward Island............-.eeeeeeeee: 12,974 14,702 
BMOVE Scotia.........:..-.cecerecoecssececees 171,427 152,605 
‘New Brunswick...........-+++seeeeeeereeeees 211,065 239,271 
TE iyi ne esa ch ve nase yselene 1,115, 664 1,194,907 

IAC NTI A saw vhecwsees 662,636 624, 107 

D8 ad eign vig he's OF 80, 184 86,551 
“Baskatchewan...........2---eseecseveceeecens 93,551 118,006 
TS Sey Se eee 124,864 137,326 
British Columbia.........-.++0sseeeeeereeees 872,418 786, 096 
% MgiAlas, Spr istivinniewssxnasud es 3,344,783 | 3,353,571 
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Total Values, by Chief Products, 1940 and 1941, with Comparative Totals, 1931-39 


6.—Wood Cut in Operations in the Woods, Equivalents in Standing Timber and 
f 
| 


Nore.—Figures for earlier years will be found in the corresponding table of previous Year Books. The 


{ 
ry 


_ 1 Inestimating the annual drain on Canada’s forest resources, 
each of which represents in cubic feet the quantity of standing 
_ Produce one unit of the material in question, based on the total cubic contents of the tree. 


Converting! 


Factor 


f rst statistics in this series are those for 1922, published in the 1924 Year Book. 


Equivalent 
Volume in 
Standing 
Tim ber 


000 cu. ft. 


2,306,144 
1,882,228 
2,027,714 
2,299,547 
2,440,809 
2, 702, 766 
2,996,633 
2,652,698 
2,824,837 


1,293,042 
994,491 


3,344, 783 


1,265,954 
1,116, 730 
818,143 
29, 663 
6,724 
17,006 
27,862 
9,457 
14,477 
47,555 


3,353,571 


141,123,930 
92,106, 252 
93,773,142 

105,539, 732 

115,461,779 

134,804, 228 

163,249,887 

148, 265,857 

157,747,398 


71,817,471 
74,347,132 
33, 297,756 
1,788,001 
2,691, 107 
5,707,677 
999, 934 
518,204 
270,320 
3,130,273 


194,567,875 


86,514,625 
88,193,045 


26,662,296 - 


1,547,780 
2,467,336 
2,458,435 
964, 568 
588,747 
262,521 
3,503,736 


213,163,089 


certain converting factors have been used, 
timber that must be cut in the forest to 


7.—Equivalent Volumes of Standing Timber Cut and Values of Products of Woods 


te 
én 
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Values of Products 


1940 
$ 


558,379 
10,615,579 
14,416,741 
70,275,424 
43,274,604 

3,204,719 
2,435,560 
4,284,902 
45,501,967 


194,567,875 


1941 


$ 


557,566 
9,402,492 
16,785,386 
79,280,501 
45,010,170 
3,300,522 
3,322,733 
4,401,639 
51, 102,080 


213,163,089 
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| Subsection 2.—The Pulp and Paper Industry 


The rapid development of this industry in Canada is briefly traced at p. 198 
of the 1940 Year Book. Summary statistics for the combined pulp and paper} 
industry are given at pp. 260-261 of this volume. 


There are three classes of mills in the industry. These, in 1942, numbered| 
28 mills making pulp only, 50 combined pulp and paper mills and 27 mills making| 
paper only. | 


The industry in Canada includes three forms of industrial activity, the opera-| 
tions in the woods with pulpwood as a product, the manufacture of pulp and the| 
manufacture of paper. Some of the important pulp companies operate sawmills| 
to utilize the larger timber on their limits to the best advantage, and some lumber | 
manufacturers divert a proportion of their spruce and balsam logs to pulp-mills. | 
In all provinces except Nova Scotia, pulpwood cut from Crown lands must be manu- | 
factured into pulp in Canadian mills unless a special permit to export is obtained. | 
A large proportion of the pulpwood cut in Canada for export to the United States 
is taken from private lands. In 1908 almost two-thirds of the pulpwood cut in| 
Canada was exported in the raw or unmanufactured form, but the proportion has | 
now declined to about one-fifth. 


8.—Production, Consumption, Exports and Imports of Pulpwood, 1930-42 


Norr.—Figures for earlier years will be found in the corresponding table of previous Year Books. | 
Figures of imports and exports are shown on a rough or unpeeled basis, and are not comparable with those | 
shown in Tables 16 and 17 of the External Trade Chapter. 


inti ar EE peat moet ies i | 


Apparent Total Canadian Pulpwood || Canadian Pulpwood Imported 
Production of Used in Canadian Exported Pulpwood Used 
Pulpwood in Canada Pulp-Mills Unmanufactured in Canada 
Year a Average’ P.G. of P.C. of P.C. of 
Quantity! a valle Quantity! we Quantity! total Quantity! Sota 
Cord duction duction duction 
cords $ $ cords cords cords 
1930....] 5,977,183 | 67,529, 6122! 11-30 4,646,717 | 77-7 1,330,466 | 22-3 94, 632 1:6 
1931....} 5,199,9142] 51,973,243 | 10-002 4,076,5842] 78-42 1,123,3302] 21-62 71,6952 1-72 
1932....| 4,222,224 | 36,750,910 8-70 3,602, 100 85-3 620, 124 14-7 45, 654 1-1 
1933....| 4,746,383 | 33,213,973 7-00 4,027,827 84-9 718,556 15-1 17,049 0-4 
1934....] 5,773,970 | 38,302,807 | 6-63 4,752,685 | 82-3 1,021, 285 17-7 13,919 0-2 
1935....] 6,095,016 | 41,195,871 6-76 4,985,143 81-8 1,109,873 18-2 19,940 0-3 
1936....] 7,002,057 | 48,680,200 | 6.95 5,766,303 | 82-3 1,235,754 | 17-6 9,591 0-1 
1937....| 8,298,165 | 63,057,205 7-60 6,593,134 79-5 1,705,031 20-5 20, 505 0-2 
1938....] 6,438,344 | 53,761,999 8-35 4,686,085 72°8 1,752,259 27-2 33, 668 0°5 
1939....| 6,899,986 | 58,302, 668 8-45 5,360, 546 Ui heat 1,539,440 22-3 25, 694 0-4 
1940....} 8,499,922 | 74,347,132 8-75 6,948, 493 81-7 1,551,429 18-3 47, 626 0°6 
1941..:.} 9,544,699 | 88,193,045 9-24 7, 688,307 80-6 1,856,392 19-4 81 3 
1942....] 9,655,288 |103,619,151 | 10-73 7,667,438 79-4 1,987, 850 20-6 1,714 3 
ST a eee ee ee E 


1 All quantities are given in terms of rough or unpeeled wood. 


2 Revised since the publication 
of the 1942 Year Book, ’ Less than one-tenth of one per cent. 


The manufacture of pulp is the second stage in this industry. This is carried 
on by mills producing pulp alone and also by paper manufacturers operating pulp- 
mills in conjunction with paper-mills to provide their own raw material. Such mills 
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usually manufacture a surplus of pulp for sale in Canada or for export. Spruce 
‘supplemented by balsam fir in the east and by hemlock in the west is the most 
suitable species of wood for the production of all but the best classes of paper. 


The preliminary preparation of pulpwood is frequently carried on at the pulp- 
mill, but there are in Canada a number of ‘cutting-up’ and ‘rossing’ mills operating 
on an independent basis, chiefly for the purpose of saving freight on material cut 
at a distance from the mill or on material intended for exportation. Pulpwood is 
measured by the cord (4’ by 4’ by 8’ of piled material). One cord of rough pulpwood 
contains approximately 85 cu. ft. of solid wood, and one cord of peeled pulpwood 
95 cu. ft. 


In Canada, four methods of preparing wood-pulp are used, one of which is 
mechanical and three chemical. Detailed descriptions of these processes are given 
in the 1931 Year Book, pp. 290-291. 


Pulp Production.—Growth was steady up to 1920, when 1,960,102 tons of 
pulp were produced. With the exception of 1921 and 1924, each year up to 1929 
showed consistent growth in the annual production, 1929 creating a record for the 
industry with a production of 4,021,229 tons. This was followed by annual de- 
creases down to 1932 and increases up to 1937. There were decreases in 1938 and 
1942, but the production in 1941 established a record of 5,720,847 tons. 


9.—Pulp Production, Mechanical and Chemical, 1931-42 


Nors.—Figures for earlier years will be found in the corresponding table of previous Year Books. 


¥ Mechanical Pulp Chemical Fibre! Total Production? 
ear 

Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 

tons $ tons $ tons $ 

| > 2,016,480 37,096, 768 1,086,7353 | 46,998,988 3,167,960 84,780, 809 
i 1,696,021 28,018,451 913, 43838 35, 987, 294 2,663,248 64,412,453 
ee 1, 859, 049 25,332,444 1,120, 513 38, 781, 630 , 979, 562 64, 114,074 
ee 2,394, 765 30,875,323 1, 241,570 44,851,635 3,636,335 75,726,958 
M's Soo ss 8 dics 2,563,711 32,323,820 1,304, 6303 47,398, 2198 3,868,341 79,722,039 
re 2,984, 282 38,674,492 1,501, 1633 53,662,4613 4,485,445 92,336,953 
are 3,384, 744 46,663,759 1,756, 760 70,065,469 5, 141, 504 116, 729, 228 
i 2,520, 738 39,707,479 1,147,051 48,189,669 3,667, 789 87,897,148 
oo 2,796,093 43,530,367 1,370,208 53,601,450 4,166,301 97,131,817 
ee 3,368, 209 56,017,547 1,922,553 92,987,720 5,290,762 | 149,005,267 
re 3,550, 285 61,749,788 2,170,562 113, 689, 763 5, 720, 847 175,439,551 
a 3,308,118 65,208,919 2,298, 343 126,936, 148 5,606,461 192,145,062 


1Tncludesscreenings. . 2 Some of these totals include unspecified pulp. 3 Revised since the 


publication of the 1942 Year Book. 


During 1942, the 78 establishments manufacturing pulp (28 mills manufacturing 
pulp only and 50 combined pulp and paper mills) turned out 5,606,461 tons of pulp, 
valued at $192,145,062, as compared with 5,720,847 tons of pulp, valued at 
$175,439,551 in 1941. Of the 1942 total for pulp, 3,847,244 tons, valued at $86,998,248, 
were made in the combined pulp and paper mills for their own use in manufacturing 
paper. The remainder was made for sale in Canada or for export. As in the case 

of pulpwood, a part of the product at this stage of the industry provides raw material 
for the later stages, while the remainder has a definite market value as pulp. 
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Over 58 p.c. of the production in 1942 was groundwood pulp and over 20 p.e. 
unbleached sulphite fibre, these two being the principal components of newsprint 
paper. Bleached sulphite, bleached and unbleached sulphate, soda fibre and 
groundwood and chemical screenings made up the remainder. A considerable 
market has developed for screenings in connection with the manufacture of rigid 
insulating boards. . 


The manufacture of the 5,606,461 tons of pulp produced in 1942 entailed the 
use of 7,667,438 cords of rough pulpwood valued at $83,318,870, and the total 
value of materials used in the manufacture of pulp was $101,015,802. 
10.—Production of Wood-Pulp in Canada, by Chief Producing Provinces, 1932-42 


Nore.—Figures for earlier years will be found in the corresponding table of previous Year Books. 


ae Quebec Ontario aetna is 
Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 
tons $ tons $ tons $ 
1932/8 2 eae ee! sie. Sadie 1,240,442 | 31,124,954 786,405 | 18,735,105 || 2,663,248 | 64,412,453 
TOS SHS Raeeen tes he eee 1,360,704 | 29,860, 706 867,417 | 18,644,259 || 2,979,562 | 64, 114,074 
LOSE: oe ls ecm oere peek 1,813,096 | 36,837,402 999,935 | 21,000,769 || 3,636,335 | 75,726,958 
US MO ite et Eran aa YP 1,916,382 | 38,235,076 | 1,087,742 22,866,369 || 3,868,341 | 79,722,039 
MUDD ea Aare Co ets We ctl 2,236,376 | 44,071,292 | 1,257,060 | 27,005,484 || 4,485,445 | 92,336,953 
LOS Patan SON hecite: 4 Sansa 2,551,546 | 55,277,014 | 1,466,555 | 33,964,784 | 5,141,504 | 116,729,228 
BOOB ies Gn ts ree. atc Noieks sete 1,858,971 | 44,220, 224 1,057,984 | 25,821,023 || 3,667,789 | 87,897,148 
LOS OL vate aicitoeds cearerstite- de eet peateaacy 2,119,183 | 49,026,966 | 1,158,576 | 27,631,051 || 4,166,301 | 97,131,817 
1 i peep Sy eR MNT ER ce 2,794,384 | 76,996,100 | 1,369,389 | 38,235,733 || 5,290,762 | 149,005, 267 
DR ae aenik ce hee oe Mae oe 2,971,386 | 89,103,399 | 1,507,324 | 46,908,967 || 5,720,847 | 175,439,551 
DOGS ey ts. 35... vt ea ee 2,896,440 | 97,632,408 | 1,518,967 | 51,936,704 || 5,606,461 | 192,145,062 


1 Includes production in British Columbia, Manitoba, New Brunswick and Nova Scotia. 


Pulp Exportation.—A table at p. 201 of the 1941 Year Book gives the exports 
of wood-pulp from the principal producing countries for 1913, 1938 and 1939. The 
latter figures are incomplete, owing to exigencies of war, and consequently the table 
has not been continued. Total exports of wood-pulp from Canada in the years 
1941 and 1942 will be found in Table 17 of the Chapter on External Trade. 


Paper Production.—During 1942, the 77 establishments manufacturing paper 
(50 combined pulp and paper mills and 27 mills making paper only) produced 
4,241,767 tons of paper and paper board with a total value of $230,962,719, as 
compared to 4,524,776 tons, valued at $241,450,292 in 1941. Newsprint paper now 
forms 76-8 p.c. of the annual paper production in Canada. In 1942 both the pro- 
duction and the value decreased by 7-5 p.c. from 1941. The remainder of the 
production was divided as follows: 14-6 p.c. paper boards, 3-9 p.c. wrapping paper, 
2-9 p.c. book and writing paper and about 1-8 p.c. tissue and miscellaneous papers. 
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11.—Paper Production in Canada, 1930-42 
Nore.—Figures for earlier years will be found in the corresponding table of previous Year Books. 
< Newsprint Paper Book and Writing Paper Wrapping Paper 
ear ——_ 1 
Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 
' tons $ tons $ tons $ 
ME 3: ONS IRE RS 2,497,952 | 136,181,883 69,468 12,261, 659 78,320 7,880, 224 
RON Sinetron 2,227,052 | 111,419,637 59,580 10,154,171 77,194 7,479,993 
Se SE eae ae AP 1,919,205 85,539, 852 56,781 8,687,895 69,018 6, 289, 293 
REE ae 2,021,965 66,959,501 60, 683 8, 927,408 67,780 6,441, 695 
haute tales, Saaiaaae 2,604,973 86, 811,460 64,991 9,681,536 79,779 7, 740, 823 
RS HAR of 9, Ser sh at 2,765,444 88,436,465 70, 350 10,440,789 82,517 7,956,783 
SS eae ee 3,225,386 | 105,214,533 74,940 10,866,346 95,916 8,761,356 
RR RE, CRS Oe cack 3,673,886 | 126,424,303 84, 168 12,620,507 108,734 10, 237, 823 
er 2,668,913 | 107,051,202 73,834 11,098,901 90,879 9,069, 298 
IRs 6 a Rael os a -2,926,597 | 120,858,583 90,135 12,773,781 109,907 10, 712,394 
BATE Sco ensid Beatets Fs ater 3,503,801 | 158,447,311 102, 696 15,518,667 139, 716 14, 457, 299 
ae TNE Ae aaa 3,519,733 | 158,925,310 117,444 18,476,397 162,581 16, 744, 806 
RR ak ee oak 3,257,180 | 147,074,109 121,419 19,181, 665 165,991 17, 221,769 
Tissue and 
Paper Boards Uiacallancous- Paper Totals, Paper 
Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 
tons $ tons $ tons $ 
ORE Pic aes cass $ 233,217 12,193,829 47,830 4,788,279 || 2,926,787 | 173,305,874 
BE Sea eres, o> salon 202, 854 10, 225,732 44,545 4,350,356 || 2,611,225 | 143,629,889 
a xen MEF iy os Si 209, 938 9,621,041 35, 825 3,735,042 || 2,290,767 | 113,873,123 
Oe kh ole tp 232.190 10, 598, 439 36,802 3,762,832 |) 2,419,420 96,689,875 
RUE Sie oe ee 280,724 13,351,475 39,049 3,306,931 | 3,069,516 | 120,892,225 
BP es ates woe 314, 849 15,051,893 47,736 3,866,720 | 3,280,896 | 125,752,650 
BR ot oe care ss 3 363,778 17,531,451 46, 690 3,980,980 || 3,806,710 | 146,354,666 
BT ck el erpadats Piha sea 422,710 21,719,730 55, 863 4,883,060 || 4,345,361 | 175,885,423 
BARNS Siaitasts a idee 2 356,891 19, 288,172 58,841 5,142,492 || 3,249,358 | 151,650,065 
BOTS eA! 413,687 21,359, 828 60,176 5,071,476 || 3,600,502 | 170,776,062 
Bea SR AER tar: 500, 094 31,078,759 73,107 6,334,773 || 4,319,414 | 225,836,809 
US aed eile i Aa 649, 840 40,214, 658 75,178 7,089,121 || 4,524,776 | 241,450,292 
AD SS, 2 Aw Febey tae} 619,175 39,335,074 78,002 8,150,102 || 4,241,767 | 230,962,719 


12.—Paper Production in Canada, by Provinces, 1941 and 1942 


1941 1942 
Province 
Quantity Value Quantity Value 
tons $ tons $ 

I Bit OT A ho ena i i nace 2 2,361,487 | 124,975,283 || 2,189,800 |\ 118,614,967 
A eal Sane el di i ea 1,354, 634 76,000,049 | 1,314,311 75,210,507 
TAIT G TS TUS OVE AR ee eee Greener 351, 485 18,076, 436 313, 242 15, 983, 588 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Manitoba...... 457,170 22,398,524 424,414 21,153, 657 
ER te iS eae rg Stra: sits Pee <a gP oe * 4,524,776 | 241,450,292 || 4,241,767 | 230,962,719 


Quebec produced 51-6 p.c. of the total quantity in 1942, Ontario 31-0 p.c., 
British Columbia 7-4 p.c. and Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Manitoba the 


remaining 10 p.c. 


: World Production of Newsprint.—The world production of newsprint in 
1939 has been estimated at 7,679,000 short tons, of which North America supplied 
54 p.c. and Canada alone 38 p.c. Owing to the War, statistics for later years are 
not available; a table at p. 203 of the 1941 Year Book gives figures of production 

in leading countries in 1938 and 1939, together with the average production in 
each country over the period 1928-39. 
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Exportation of Newsprint Paper.—In the fiscal year 1908, exports of printing 
paper were recorded separately for the first time, and were valued at $2,833,535. 
This was largely newsprint paper. In the fiscal year 1913, when quantities were first 
shown, Canada exported 256,661 tons of newsprint valued at $9,980,378; for the 
calendar year 1942, exports amounted to 3,005,291 tons valued at $141,065,618 
and ranked third among the exports of the Dominion. 


Since 1913 Canada has led the world in the exportation of newsprint. In 
1938 the quantity of newsprint exported by theeleven principal newsprint-producing 
countries was 3,806,737 short tons, of which Canada contributed 63-7 p.c. and the 
other ten countries 36-3 p.c. World comparisons for later years are not available. 


Statistics of the Combined Pulp and Paper Industries.t—The manu- 
facture of pulp, the manufacture of paper and the manufacture of products made 
of paper may, under certain conditions, be treated as three industries, for they are 
frequently carried on in separate plants by entirely independent companies. The 
manufacture of basic stock and the converting of this paper into towels, stationery 
and other highly processed paper products are often combined in one plant. This 
further converting of paper within the pulp and paper industry itself represents only 
a small part of Canada’s production of converted paper and boards, the bulk of 
which is still made in special converting mills classified in other industrial groups. 


The presence of these different combinations in one mill makes it difficult to 
separate many of the statistics relating to the manufacture of pulp, basic paper 
and converted paper products. All converting operations carried on in paper mills 
in this industry are now attributed to the particular industrial group of converting 
plants to which they properly belong. The figures for 1937 and subsequent years, 
therefore, exclude all information pertaining to paper converting, which tends to 
lower perceptibly all the principal statistics of the pulp and paper industry and to 
render these figures not strictly comparable with those of previous years. Including 
manufacturing operations as far as the basic paper-making stage, there were alto- 
_ gether 105 mills in operation in 1942. The capital invested amounted to $655,598, 196, 
the employees numbered 38,007 and their salaries and wages amounted to $69,656,393. 
If the pulp made for their.own use in combined pulp and paper mills is disregarded, 
the total of materials and supplies used in the industry as a whole can be considered 
as amounting to $135,970,437 in 1942, $125,437,012in 1941 and $108,758,862 in 1940; 
the gross value of production as $337,390,484 in 1942, $334,726,175+ in 1941 
and $298,034,843 in 1940; andnett value of production, $165,193,627 in 1942, 
$174,852,041} in 1941 and $158, 230,575 in 1940. 


The pulp and paper industry, one of the leading single raritaber te industries 
in Canada, has been first in wages and salaries paid since 1922, when it first exceeded 
the sawmills. It was the leading industry in gross value of production from 1925, 
when it replaced the flour-mills, until 1935, when it was overtaken by non-ferrous 
smelting and refining. It has been first in net value of production and capital for 
some years. Only the manufacturing stages of the industry are considered in these 
comparisons, no allowance being made for capital invested, men employed, wages 
paid or primary products sold in connection with the woods operations. These 
form an important part of the industry as a whole but cannot be separated from 
woods operations carried on in connection with sawmills and other industries. 


* See Chapter XIV—Manufactures—and the Index for further particulars regarding the pulp and paper 
and paper-converting industries. 
his figure does not agree with that given in the chapter on Manufactures owing to corrections sub- 
sequently made. 
t Gross value of production, less cost of power, fuel and consumable supplies as well as cost of materials. 
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If the $20,314,253 worth of exported pulpwood be taken into consideration, the 
gross total contribution of the pulp and paper industry towards Canada’s excess of 
exports over imports in 1942 amounted to $246,707,373, representing the difference 
between exports and imports of pulpwood, pulp, paper and paper products. 


The United States market absorbs, annually, practically all of Canada’s pulp- 
wood exports, over 80 p.c. of her pulp and about three-quarters of her paper ship- 
ments. About half of the paper consumed in the United States is either of Canadian 
manufacture or is made from wood or wood-pulp imported from Canada. 


Subsection 3.—The Lumber Industry 


The manufacture of sawn lumber is the second most important industry in 
Canada depending on the forest for its raw materials. 


The total number of sawmills, tie, shingle, lath, veneer, stave, heading and hoop 
mills and mills for cutting-up and barking or rossing of pulpwood that reported in 
1942 was 5,277, as compared with 4,655 in 1941. The capital invested in these mills 
in 1942 was $112,119,272, employment amounted to 47,765 man-years and wages 
and salaries amounted to $49,562,069. The logs, bolts and other materials and 
supplies of the industry were valued at $98,774,251 and the gross value of production 
was $192,919,077. The net production in 1942 was $91,206,949. 


Lumber production in Canada reached its maximum quantity in 1911 with 
almost 5,000 million ft. b.m. The maximum value was reached in 1920. Average 
values were fairly uniform up to 1916, but increased frapidly from 1917 to1920, 
only to decline gradually during the following years to the lowest level for the entire 
period, which was reached in 1933. Increases took place each year from 1934 to 
1937, but there was a decrease in 1938, followed by increases in 1939, 1940, 1941 
and 1942. 


13.—Quantities and Values of Lumber and All Sawmill Products Made in Canada, 
by Provinces, 1941 and 1942 


Lumber Production Total Values! 


Province Quantities Values 
1941 1942 1941 1942 er va 
Mit. b.m.| M ft. b.m. $ $ $ $ 

Prince Edward Island...... 4,724 5, (o2 98,878 135, 064 130,977 184,379 
EWE PCOS. 05. cs. c ee. 252, 490 253,525 | 5,822,652 | 6,854,883 || 6,291,112 7,604, 655 
New Brunswick............ 332,211 328,927 | 9,039,197 | 10,707,419 || 11,285,582 | 14,289,646 
CE ani SSeS 914,691 1,010,510 | 24,401,637 | 31,752,397 || 30,000,908 | 40,425,028 
MME et ois '.4.5 5.4 2 ence’ 602, 248 625, 433° | 19,048,059 | 22,460,700 |} 23,178,015 | 28,345,474 
MBOMILODA:.. 0.2.0... 5a5. 00s 85,918 82,243 | 2,113,386 | 2,286,034 || 2,253,209 2,493, 695 
Saskatchewan.............. 125, 853 125,657 | 2,834,480 | 3,065,148 || 3,010,671 3,323,373 
ES Ste ane ee 214,619 198,898 | 4,294,710 | 4,821,022 || 4,928,517 5,527,455 
British Columbia........... 2,407,800 | 2,303,552 | 61,612,222 | 67,741,700 || 82,364,174 | 90,695,092 
MEME Poss Secs e esse 530 668 22,482 30, 160 24,132 30, 280 

uu a as 4,941,084 | 4,935,145 | 129,287,703 | 149,854,527 || 163,412,292 192,919,077 


4 > 
Includes all other sawmill products. 
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14.— Quantities and Values of Lumber, Shingles and Lath Produced in Canada, | 


1929-42 


Nore.—Figures for the years 1908-28, inclusive, will be found at p. 300 of the 1931 Year Book. 


Lumber Cut Shingles Cut Lath Cut 
Year SS FL Te ee ee “\ETTy ETT ee ed 

Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 

M ft. b.m. $ M $ M $ 
RODE eerie tre eB istio. <- bidele lk 4,741,941 |113,349,886 | 2,707,235 | 9,423,363 835,799 | 2,860,799! | 
VALET 8 Te, Oe i ener gee ne 3,989,421 | 87,710,957 | 1,914,836 | 5,388,837 398,254 | 1,154,593 
POST Rae aes ie, We Re 2,497,553 | 45,977,843 | 1,453,277 | 3,331,229 228,050 576, 080 
ROE wees Loment 8 See ets Oe 1,809,884 | 26,881,924 | 1,802,008 | 3,556,823 208 , 321 474,889 
1h heey ural, cae ae Bete ae rae 1,957,989 | 27,708,908 | 1,939,519 | 4,448,876 151, 653 332, 364 
PEL ee a erie re OR ORR I 2,578,411 | 40,509,600 | 2,405,0711| 4,422,578 177,988 412,844 
AS OS Meet | mea On 2,973,169 | 47,911,256 | 3,258,253 | 7,593,765 226, 854 536, 087 
MOR ab: cee aes Ras ais 3,412,151 | 61,965,540 | 3,019,030 | 6,754,788 286 , 323 874,231 
TOS LAR reseed AT ee 4,005,601 | 82,776,822 | 3,048,395 | 7,631,691 392,922 | 1,231,965 
LOSS An. Poe eee bet. ee 3,768,3511| 72,633,418 | 2,761,978 | 6,894,654 239,467! 656, 3201 
UE EOI eis wie rit ondogee 3,976,882 | 78,331,839 | 3,469,411 | 9,048,876 163,686 476, 252 
BL i) Se cae era OR 4,628,952 |105,988,216 | 4,420,240 | 9,600,497 216,465 688, 167 
hic BNR erin tienes eae ee 4,941,084 |129,287,703 | 4, 160,772 | 12,309,632 204,991 731, 227 
£042 F322... ean e eee eae 4,935,145 |149,854,527 | 3,720,482 | 18,191,084 181,994 737, 874 


' 1 Revised since the publication of the 1942 Year Book. 


British Columbia came first in total production, contributing 46-7 p:c. of the 
total cut in lumber and 87-4 p.c. of the shingles in 1942. Quebec followed in second 
place, Ontario was third and New Brunswick fourth. Spruce is the most important 
kind of lumber sawn and is produced in every province. Douglas fir is sawn almost 
entirely in British Columbia and comes second, with hemlock, white pine, cedar 
and yellow birch next in order of importance. Cedar is the most important shingle- 
wood sawn. The conifers usually form about 95 p.c. of the total cut of all kinds 
of wood, only 5 p.c. being deciduous-leaved trees or hardwoods. 


Lumber Exportation.—The hewn square-timber trade reached its maximum 
development in the ’60’s; thereafter it declined gradually and has now almost entirely 
disappeared. Simultaneously with its decline came the increased exportation of 
deais and other sawn lumber, first to the United Kingdom and later to the United 
States. Trade with the latter country has been confined, from the first, largely to 
planks, boards and dimension stock. During the American Civil War exports of 
forest products of all kinds to the United States for the first time exceeded those to 
the United Kingdom, but in late years this has become the rule. The total quantity 
of sawn lumber and square timber exported changed little from 1900 to 1929, 
averaging about 2,000 million ft. b.m. per annum, but decreased considerably in 
the next three years, reaching its lowest level of 790,000 M ft. b.m. in 1932. Since 
that time lumber exports have recovered; in 1940 they were 2,548,681 M ft. b.m., 
in 1941 2,300,875 M ft. b.m. and in 1942 2,179,956 M ft. b.m. 
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15.—Canadian Exports of Planks, Boards and Square Timber, 1939-42 


=SE—______—_________________________ EEE 


1939 1940 1941 1942 
Country J | | 
Quantity, Value || Quantity, Value || Quantity, Value || Quantity, Value 
M ft. b.m. $ Mift.b.m., $ M ft. b.m. $ M ft. b.m. $ 
British— : 
United Kingdom.| 1, 223,974/26, 294, 286) 1,616, 909|41,722, 505} 826, 804)25,179,948) 647,392)22, 634, 538 
Treland (Eire).... 36,915} 874,445 34,957] 1,119,339 1 ape 52,191 Nil -~ 
) New Zealand..... 5,097} 139,157 2,872) 105,264 2,589} 145,203 2,318} 168,798 
maAustralia......... 136, 818} 2,212,963 80,309} 1,828,518 52,986] 1,489,136 12,420} 594,280 
_ British South 
BEWAITICA.... 2.050. 57,224] 1,403,734 61,974] 1,630,777 62,421) 2,298,651 24,241) 1,280,341 
British West 
Meindies.......5 65 23, 581 604, 154 26,181} 732,606 27,591! 1,043,342 9,761| 456,598 
_ Other British 
countries........ (17,444) 496,064 19,775] 626,296 37,085) 1,508,365 31,711] 1,421,916 


Totals, British. .| 1,501,053/32,024,803| 1,842,977/47, 760,305) 1,010,828/31,716,836)/ 727,843)26,556, 471 


- Foreign— 
- United States.... 627, 087|16, 900, 984' 651,315}20, 437, 997)) 1,231, 58841, 506, 390} 1, 432, 128 53, 406, 452 
Meo hina............ Seis 7 405, 446 3, 920 58, 944 6,999 129,748 Nil ~ 
MADEN... 1... .-+). 5, 429 90, 400 736 12,601 Nil - a - 
Other foreign 
countries........ AT. 227114125, 970 49,733) 1,533,575)’ 51,460} 1,460,322 19,985 728,972 


Totals, Foreign. . 710,880) 18,522,800)  705,704/22,043,118] 1,290, 047/13,096, 460) 1,452, 113/54, 135, 424 
Grand Totals...| 2,211,933/50,547,603) 2,548, 681|69,803, 423) 2,300,875/ 74,813,296) 2,179, 956)80, 691,895 
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Subsection 4.—Manufactures of Wood and Paper 


Sawmills and pulp and paper mills draw their raw material directly from the 
forest in the form of logs and pulpwood, and produce sawn lumber, other sawmill 
products and pulp and paper. There are also a number of important industries 
that use these products as raw material for further manufacture. Some of them 
_ produce commodities made almost entirely of wood, wood-pulp or paper, some 
“manufacture articles in which wood is the most important component, and others 
produce articles in which wood is necessary but forms only a small proportion of the 
value. There are, in addition, a number of industries that use wood indirectly in the 
manufacture of articles that do not contain wood as a component part. The first 
_ class includes the manufacture of paper, sash, doors, other millwork and planing-mill 
' products; boxes, baskets, cooperage and other containers; canoes, boats and small 
vessels; kitchen, bakers’ and dairy woodenware; wooden pumps, piping, tanks and 
silos; spools, handles, dowels and turnery. The second class includes the manu- 
facture of furniture, vehicles and vehicle supplies, coffins and caskets, etc., and the 
use of paper in printing and the manufacture of paper boxes, bags, stationery and 
_ paper goods. The third class, where wood has a secondary importance, includes the 
manufacture of agricultural implements, railway rolling-stock, musical instruments, 
brooms and brushes, etc. The fourth class can be said to include practically every 
form of industrial activity, as few, if any, of these are entirely independent of the 
_ use of wood, directly or indirectly. 

A classification based on the chief component material in the products of each 
manufacturing establishment is now largely used in compiling manufacturing 
statistics and for external trade purposes. Under this system most of the forest 
industries fall in the wood and paper group. In 1941, this group, comprising 9,420 
establishments, gave 179,967 man-years of employment and paid out $227,821,739 
in salaries and wages. Capital invested in the industries of the group amounted to 
$1,086,022,546; the gross value of its products was $892,936,114 and the net value, 
$463,967,834. 
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Exports of Wood and Paper Products.—The forests of Canada contribute . 
substantially to her export-trade values. During the calendar year 1942 exports of 
wood and paper products amounted to $389,805,396 and made up 16-5 p.c. of the 
total value of Canadian exports for the period, amounting to $2,363,773,296. 
Domestic exports of wood and paper products were exceeded by those of agricultural. 
(vegetable and animal) products, which made up 21-8 p.c. of the total, and by 
mineral products with 35-2 p.c. Wood and paper products are prominent among 
the individual items of export. Even more impressive is the contribution made 
by products of the forest and forest industries toward Canada’s excess of exports 
over imports. In 1942 this excess from trade in all commodities (excluding gold) | 
was $741,224,113. In comparison, the gross total contribution from trade in ‘‘wood, 
wood products and paper”’ only, amounted to $352,012,132. 


Section 7.—The Influence of the War on the Pulp and 
Paper Industry 


The War has greatly increased the demand for pulp and paper products. 
Increased business activity and higher incomes have increased the demand for all 
kinds of paper. Fibreboard and paperboard containers have been substituted for . 
those made of metal and wood, and many new types of packages are required for 
war supplies. Canadian newsprint is used by the Armed Forces of the Allies, in 
the liberated areas of Europe, and for Allied propaganda in the occupied countries. 
Paper boards are used in the construction of Army huts and other buildings, and 
pulp products have a variety of other military uses. 


During the earlier years of the War, production of the industry’s principal raw 
material, pulpwood, increased by leaps and bounds, and the manufacture of wood- 
pulps and papers increased accordingly. In 1941 both volume and value of pro- 
duction exceeded all previous levels. Notable developments during this period — 
were the large increases in production and exports of all kinds of wood-pulps, and 
of paper boards and papers other than newsprint. The exceptional demand for 
pulps led to greatly increased production, and exports were twice as large in 1941 
as in 1939. 


The trends of production of wood-pulp and paper are shown in Tables 10 and 11 
at pp. 258 and 259. 


Up to the end of 1941 war conditions did not result in any major disturbance 
of normal operating and trade practices in the industry. In addition to its direct 
contribution to the war effort, the pulp and paper industry has secured for Canada 
most urgently needed supplies of foreign exchange, particularly United States 
dollars. This function was of exceptional importance prior to the entry of the 
United States into the War. Many thousands of tons of pulp and paper shipped 
across the southern border were exchanged for training aircraft, guns, tanks, and 
other war supplies which could not at that time be manufactured here. 


A special contribution to the general war effort was made by the pulp and paper 
industry by the adoption of a program for the manufacture of ‘‘bits and pieces” 
in its extensive and well-equipped machine shops, and the diversified list cf products 
made includes parts for naval and cargo vessels, aeroplanes and gun-mountings, as 
well as gauges and other special devices. During the first year, supplies produced 
were valued at more than $1,250,000, and subsequent production has been much 
greater. 
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At the beginning of 1942 there were some doubts whether production of pulp- 
wood could be maintained at the rate of the previous year, and meanwhile the outflow 
to the United States was greater than ever before. Production and distribution of 
pulpwood were, therefore, placed under direction of the Timber Controller and all 
exports to non-Empire countries were made subject to permit. Arrangements were 
made, however, whereby United States mills, which normally depended on Canadian 
wood, would receive enough pulpwood to meet their ordinary requirements. During 
the year all business in wood-pulp and papers was brought under the control of 
‘Administrators of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board. The first Newsprint 
Administrator was appointed in December, 1941. 

___ Newsprint mills are very large consumers of power and Canada is outstanding 
among nations as a producer of hydro-electric power. Nevertheless, during the 
latter part of 1942, the needs of munitions industries and other direct war production 
were so great that restrictions had to be placed on the amount of current available 
to newsprint mills in parts of Ontario and Quebec. This inevitably resulted in 
reduction of the quantities of newsprint paper manufactured. 

To meet this situation plans were made on a continental basis for curtailment 
of operations in the newsprint industry. In Canada a pooling scheme was planned 
‘whereby mills that had been compelled to surrender business through lack of power 

would be compensated from a fund to be built up from contributions by mills that 
were able to maintain or increase their output. This fund is administered by the Com- 
modity Prices Stabilization Corporation of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board. 

At the beginning of 1943 a quota arrangement covering 25 mills was put into 
effect. Nevertheless, the reduced rate of operation of the industry as a whole 
placed Canadian manufacturers in a very difficult position because there had been 
no increase in the standard price of newsprint ($50 per ton at New York) since 1938 
and during the intervening period costs of operation had risen steadily. A price 
increase of $4 per ton was authorized in February, effective Mar. 1, 1943. 

In the early summer of 1943 newly developed hydro-electric projects came into 
operation, substantially easing the power situation but no considerable increase in 
the output of paper then seemed possible because of shortage of labour and conse- 
quent shortage of pulpwood. The increasing difficulties of the newsprint industry 

were recognized by authorization of a further price increase of $4 per ton effective 
Sept. 1, 1943. In the fall, however, the labour priority rating for pulpwood cutting 
was raised to “B’” and National Selective Service, in co-operation with other 
Dominion, Provincial and Municipal authorities undertook an intensive publicity 
campaign and other measures to obtain more labour for work in the woods. In 
January, 1944, the supply of wood-pulp for newsprint was extended by the use of 
elay filler, waste paper, etc. At the end of 1943 the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board introduced new restrictions on the manufacture and use of pulp products, 
and tightened those already in effect. Among these were the elimination of many 
non-essential products, maximum manufacturing specifications for others, quota 
rationing of newsprint and other products. As a result of these measures it was 
“possible in December, 1943, to set production quotas for the first six months of 
1944 higher than would have been considered possible a few months earlier. News- 
print production will be at a monthly rate of 252,000 tons of which 200,000 tons 
will be available for the United States, which is 9 p.c. more than in 1939. Exports 
of wood-pulp to the United States during the first half of 1944 will be at the rate of 
1,100,000 tons per annum and, under an arrangement made by the Timber Controller 
and United States authorities, the United States will receive one-half of Canada’s 
production of “purchased pulpwood”’. 
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Section 1.—The Fur Trade 


Historical Sketch.—The place held by the fur trade during the French 
regime in Canada, when for a century and a half it was both the mainspring of _ 


discovery and development and the curse of settled industry, is familiar history. 
Later, the Hudson’s Bay Company may be said to have held the West until the 
Dominion had grown to absorb it, bequeathing, to the civilization that followed, 
a native race accustomed to the White man and an example of organization and 
discipline that was of lasting value. The salient facts in the story are given in the 
Canada Year Book, 1934-35, pp. 343-344. 


Fur Resources.—In the early years of the 19th century, the exports of furs 
from Canada exceeded in value those of any other product. The total output has 
not seriously declined and Canada may still be regarded as possessing, in her northern 
regions, one of the great fur preserves of the world. The rapid development of the 
country and the opening up of the West during the later 19th and earlier 20th 
centuries, together with impravements in transportation and settlement, meant 
the exhaustion of the fur resources of the settled parts. More recently the develop- 
ment of mining on a large scale over the Precambrian Shield has forced the trapper 
still farther north. Decline in fur resources has, however, been accompanied by 
increase in demand, the encouragement of fur farming, and the introduction of 
conservation measures. Nevertheless, the belt of northern Canada, which includes 
the whole of the Northwest Territories, the northern parts of the Prairie Provinces, 
and extends through northern Ontario and Quebec and into the Maritimes, remains 
one of the few natural reservoirs for fine furs. Minerals and furs will probably 
remain the chief resources of this vast area since much of it is unsuited to settlement 
or forest growth. 


The fur bearers of Canada are mostly carnivorous animals but two very 
valuable rodents, the beaver and the muskrat, are included. The largest fur-bearing 
animal is the bear—polar, along the Arctic Coast and Hudson Bay; grizzly, in the 
Rocky Mountains; and black, common in wooded areas generally. Wolves—grey, 
black and blue colour varieties — are common and widespread. Fox pelts 
account for more than half of the fur trade. Fur farms now supply nearly all of 
the silver-fox pelts, while the Arctic regions provide a large number of white skins 
and a few blue ones. The ermine, or weasel, is fairly plentiful throughout the 
Dominion and is found as far north as trappers are operating. Otter, beaver, marten, 
fisher and mink are furs of exceptional quality and beauty and are secured throughout 
the whole of the timbered parts of the northern belt. 
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Among the rodents, the beaver has the most valuable fur, but this animal has 
begun to show signs of decreasing and restrictions on the taking of beaver have been 
“made more rigid in consequence. Muskrat is quite highly prized and, under the 
trade name of ‘‘Hudson seal”, its pelt has become a favourite moderate-priced fur. 


Conservation.—At pp. 288-289 of the 1939 Year Book a short section appears 
dealing with conservation measures undertaken in regard to fur bearers. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF MARSHLANDS IN RELATION TO FUR PRO- 
DUCTION AND THE REHABILITATION OF FUR-BEARERS* 


Canada’s fur production has remained fairly constant during the past twenty 
years, a sufficiently long period to cover several so-called fur cycles. A comparison 
of the figures of total value of furs produced in Canada for the decades ended, 
“respectively, 1930 and 1940, indicates a decline of approximately 18 p.c., or from a 
_yearly average of $15,904,000 to $13,463,000. In the same comparison, the number 
of pelts marketed increased by approximately 36-4 p.c. This decrease in total 
-yalue and increase in number of pelts was mainly accounted for by the increased 
sale in recent years of pelts of low price value, such as squirrel and rabbit. Fur is, 
therefore, a resource worth, let us say, $15,000,000 a year to Canada and remains 
static, or nearly so, at that figure. This situation prevails in spite of the excellent 
progress made during the period by those actively engaged in the development of 
fur-bearers in captivity—the fur farmers—and had it not been for their contribution, 
the decline would be very marked. Taking into account the increased production 
of small pelts, the decline must have been even more pronounced in the fine furs 
that command high prices. 


However, on the whole, this trend is not discouraging, nor should it be misunder- 
stood. The influences at work against an increased production are recognized and 
some progress has been made toward the discovery of means of counteracting the 
tendency to decline. The first of such reconstructive measures was the development 
of the fur farm and the second and newer one was the development of fur rehabilita- 
tion programs where fur-bearers, particularly the two important rodents—the 
beaver and the muskrat—are actively assisted to increase their numbers in their 
natural habitat. A brief statistical and chronological history of the progress of 
this latter movement is the purpose of this article. 


Muskrat.—Leaving out the work of the ‘evangelists’ who might have had in 
mind what ought to be done without formulating any remedial measures or charting 
practical courses of action, and leaving out the experiences of the early experi- 
-menters who tried and failed, the first sure step toward the goal was taken at The 
Pas, Man., in connection with rehabilitation of the muskrat. In 1932, 54,000 acres 
of land were leased from the Government of that Province by private interests 
with the object of increasing the muskrat population by the control of water levels 
on the marshes they once inhabited. The marshes were at that time in a state of 
virtual depletion. In 1931 only 125 rats had been trapped; in the spring of the fourth 
year 11,000 rats were taken and in the fifth year, 26,000. The area selected was not 
ideal but the thesis that muskrat population could be restored by water-control 
measures: was amply proved. It is conservatively estimated that an increase in 
the muskrat population of from 300 in 1932 to 60,000 in 1937 took place, a result 

* Prepared under the direction of Dr. Charles Camsell, C.M.G., Deputy Minister, Department of 


a ae Resources, by D. J. Allan, Superintendent, Reserves and Trusts Service of the Indian Affairs 
ranch, 
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more conclusive since it was accomplished during the five driest years Manitoba | 


has ever experienced. This first rehabilitation project was and still is in private | 


hands. 


In 1934 the Government of Manitoba laid plans for the development, along 


similar lines, of an area of 135,000 acres now known as the Summerberry Game Pre- | 


serve. During 1935 and 1936, with assistance from the Dominion Government 


amounting to $90,000, the construction and engineering program was completed. | 
This project was the first public development wholly sponsored by the two Govern- 


ments and developed in the sole interest of the trappers. During its history, not | 
one cent of profit has been charged to it, the whole surplus production going in the | 
most direct manner possible to the trappers. Administration and maintenance | 
costs have been fully met from production and the capital cost has been offset by | 
the fact that 1,800 families previously on relief have been restored to a self-sustaining — 
basis and assisted to a higher standard of living. At the termination of the fourth | 


year, that is in April, 1940, a first crop of approximately 126,000 rats was taken and 


sold at a gross aggregate price of over $160,000. In 1941, 191,562 rats were taken 


and sold for $361,179. The total cost to the end of the second crop year was ap- 
proximately $135,000 whereas the total value of the crop harvested to the same date 
exceeded $520,000. In 1941, 753 trappers participated in the rat harvest, earning 


more than $300 apiece for less than a month’s labour, which amount was paid under | 


a contractual arrangement at a rate averaging $25 a month over the twelve months. 
This project continues to prosper. 


In 1938, the Two Island Project was launched in the same general area. This 
160,000-acre tract of marshland was obtained under lease from Manitoba by the 
Dominion Government and was developed during the years 1938 to 1941 along 
similar lines to the Summerberry Project. The muskrat population increased from 
an estimated 650 at the commencement to 85,000 by the autumn of 1941. In 
March, 1942, under an arrangement adequately safeguarding the interests of the 
Indian trappers on whose behalf the development was undertaken, the project was 
turned over to the Province of Manitoba and consolidated with the adjacent Summer- 
berry Project and intervening lands. A first crop to the value of approximately 
$50,000 was taken from the Two Island area in 1942 and included in the returns 
from the consolidated projects. 


Another Dominion Government scheme, known as the Sipanok Fur Develop- 
ment Project, was commenced in 1939 in the Province of Saskatchewan. While 
a little trapping has been permitted in this area from the beginning, the 1943 crop 
was the first substantial indication of the effect of planned management. In that 
year a crop was trapped and sold for over $38,000 from an area that had never 
before produced a crop much in excess of 1,000 rats. This project already fully 
maintains an Indian population of 271, and is as yet only in its initial stages of 
development. It holds promise of producing about 200,000 rats per year on a 
sustained yield basis when the necessary construction program has been completed. 
This factual recital is sufficient to prove conclusively that it is possible to greatly 
increase the value of rat production by planned management. 


Beaver.—The methods necessary to effect an increase in the production of 
beaver pelts have been the subject of painstaking study over the past twelve years 
by an official of the Hudson’s Bay Company at the Ruperts House Post, and a plan 
of management has been evolved. The Company gave their official free rein and 
such financial assistance as was needed to develop an area of five or six million acres 
south of Ruperts River which had been secured for the purpose from the Province 
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of Quebec. By hard and patient effort the co-operation and support of the Indians 
who trapped over the land selected were enlisted. ‘The plan was one of pure con- 
servation. The area had reached a state of virtual depletion caused largely by the 
wrecking of aboriginal conservation practices by uncontrolled White infiltration 
into traditionally Indian trapping grounds, but an adequate seed stock of beaver 
remained together with sufficient food stocks and ample water. The area was closed 
to trapping until the stock it carried could be built up to a point where the annual 
increment would maintain the trapping population and leave something to spare. 
Existing beaver were to be the capital and the increase was to be regarded as the 
interest; the principle to be followed was that the capital must never be impaired if 
the business were to survive. 


With the full support and assistance of the Company, the wholehearted loyalty 
of the Indians, the practical co-operation of the Province of Quebec and the sympa- 
thetic interest of the Indian Administration, the experiment proved successful. 
In 1930, the beaver on the area numbered a few hundred; to-day, by actual count, 
the beaver population approaches 10,000. In 19438, 2,000 pelts were harvested—~ 
a number substantially less than the estimated annual increase. 


The progress of this project has been watched and studied for many years. 
In 1937, the Dominion Government secured its first beaver rehabilitation area on 
the Nottaway River, Que. The first count indicated 252 beaver; the latest, taken in 
the winter of 1942-43, indicated 3,100. When the population reaches 4,000 it is 
planned to take a small catch, increasing it as the capital stock increases. 


The plan for beaver rehabilitation falls into three divisions. First, the organi- 
zation, education and training of the Indian family groups that occupy the area 
decided upon. Secondly, the closing of the area to trapping of beaver and keeping 
it closed until the capital stock is built up to the desired level. Thirdly, the planning 
and control of trapping practice by zoning and by fixed quotas when the area comes 
into production. 

Many other fur projects are in the course of development by the Dominion 
Government in co-operation with the provinces. In Quebec, besides the Nottaway, 
now in its sixth year, there are: the Peribonca, in its fourth year; the Old Factory, 
in its third year; and the Abitibi, in its first year under management. In Ontario 
there are two—the Kesagami in its third year and the Albany River in its second: 
It is hoped to add another at Wunnumin Lake or its vicinity. These projects 
average 7,500,000 acres under management and control, or an aggregate of over 
40,000,000 acres of beaver country. 


In the western provinces, beaver projects (and muskrat projects other than 
those mentioned at pp. 267 to 268) include developments at Fisher River, Man. 
- (520,000 acres), and in Saskatchewan, developments at Emmeline Lake (500,000 
acres), Beaupre Lake (500,000 acres) and Kazan-Cumins Lake (1,200,000 acres). 
Preliminary work has been undertaken in other districts and the program is being 
carefully extended as opportunity presents itself, as money is made available, and 
‘as the trapping fraternity can be adequately educated to the advantages of planned 
management in the development of Canada’s rich fur resources. 


Section 2.—Fur Farming* 


An article on the growth of the fur-farming industry in Canada appears at 
pp. 254 to 259 of the 1942 Canada Year Book. 


* Revised in the Fisheries and Animal Products Branch, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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Statistics of Fur Farming.—The fur-farming industry, which had its origin | 
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in Prince Edward Island some fifty years ago, is now established in every province 
and the annual increase recorded in number of fur farms since its introduction was 


fairly constant up to the outbreak of war. 


There was at first a substantial decline 


in prices due to the War and to the ensuing market dislocation and a large number 


of marginal farms were forced out of business. 


These circumstances brought about 


an increase in quality and this, together with the reduced production, has been 
instrumental in improving the price level. 


1.—Fur Farms, Land and Buildings, and Fur-Bearing Animals, by Provinces, 1939-41 _ 


— 


Values of Land and 


Fur Farms Buildings Animals 
Province or 
Territory 
1939 | 1940 | 1941 1939 1940 1941 1939 1940 1941 
No. | No. | No. $ $ $ $ $ $ 
eke island. eos... 913} 734] 635] 672,265) 607,801} 567,308] 403,980} 429,474) 467,295 
Nova Scotia........ 918} 773] 673] 255,818) 248,726} 212,991) 235,429} 245,066) 275,657 
New Brunswick.... 745} 648} 581) 332,863} 293,486} 299,993] 273,888} 307,102} 394,658 
Qusbeceeri ss ves osc 2,938] 2,863) 2,637] 1,389,794] 1,260,088] 1,276,550] 1,276,850] 1,343,268] 1,672,160 
(ONCAT Om anes cake 1,517| 1,408) 1,298] 1,390,424} 1,328,142] 1,373, 265|) 1,589,965] 1,567,602] 1,736,099 
Manitoba en. saci,- 855| 798) 701} 1,179,956} 1,166,164} 1,122,333] 974,998} 1,019,056) 1,012,535 
Saskatchewan...... 677| 628] 628] 681,830} 678,755} 709,463] 542,317) 588,271] 616,698 
Alberta ue doo. 2 822} 846] 8658] 1,087,353] 1,151,919} 1,185,757] 1,203,953] 1,177,892] 1,335,170 
British Columbia.. . 506} 457; 419) 419,555) 502,098} 483,114] 413,674; 410,596} 412,942 
oulcon eee Sais ot o+ 8 9 10 15,450 18, 850 12,100 5,410 6,030 5, 757 
Totals....... 9,899} 9,164) 8,440) 7,425,308) 7,251,029] 7,242,874) 6,920,464] 7,094,357) 7,928,971 


Values of Fur-Bearing 


2.—Fur-Bearing Animals on Fur Farms in Canada, as at Dec. 31, 1938-41 


1939 1940 1941 
No. Value No. Value No. Value 
$ $ $ 
23 510 37 380 5 Do 
737 15,944 2 ~ 2 ~ 
146 220,850 198 155, 250 292 212,150 
50 43 56 565 39 390 
141 14, 190 177 13,990 145 11,745 
539 1,776 470 1,141 398 1,614 
1,266 77,232 1,285 80, 650 1,462 111,431 
1,056 25,440 935 23,270 816 20,806 
515 83, 200 2,314 288 , 660 6,511 585, 847 
688 6,354 5lz 5,074 499 6,081 
104,971) 3,680,55 93,715) 3,604,155 91,543] 3,762,922 
3 120 7 400 18 1,975 
211 3,960) - 2 2 2 
4 200) 2 2 2 2 
194 13,995 261 16, 620 305 91,255 
122,849] 2,723,728 132,614] 2,877,597 153,447) 3,173,323 
18,697 23, 588 2 2 2 2 
798 24, 884 1,270 23,141 1,165 16,998 
Nil ~ Nil ~ 2 50 
521 3,496 418 3,464 279 2,314 
9 19 Nil - 2 16 


1938 
Kind of Animal 
No. Value 
$ 

Badgers. eat cece 26 760 
Beaver eee 677 15,095 
Chinchilla.... 60 96,000 
Coyote a ener BY 330 
Fisher iene cee 126 12,655 
Pitch... see 649 2,445 
Hoxribluese:. ace 978 74,195 
POX cross... 1,279 39,730 
Fox, new type..... Nil - 

Hoxered. (aaa 923 8,826 
HOxXVSI Vor fae ee 137,819] 5,727,611 
Hox, ewihtte:.eaaes 1 40 
Karakul sheep..... 157 23380 
TRVINKES Scat oo. 3 300 
Mantoneive. 4) ae 200 14,765 
Minka. se aes 106,283} 2,894,850 
Muskratie, 405 ce 20,155 23,359 
INUbEIa ce ewe eee ee 323 11,225 
Otterne wee Nil - 

SGCOON ea eet ine 678 4,968 
Skunk cater a 15 

Totals...) «,- 


270,381) 8,929,504 


1 Based on estimates furnished by the operators of the farms. 


ceased with the year 1939. 


253,418 6,920,464 


234,269) 7,094,357 


256,928) 7,928,971 


2 The collection of this information 
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The annual revenue of the fur farmer arises from two sources, the sale of animals 
and the sale of pelts. In the early years of the industry the value of animals sold 
from fur farms exceeded the value of pelts sold; now the latter figure is about six 
times the former. 


3.—Values of Fur-Bearing Animals and of Pelts Sold from Fur Farms in Canada, 


1938-41 
oo eoeeqeeoeoeoeeeeesS=~=~=S=00000M0.0..SSSS8 
1938 1939 1940 1941 - 

Kind of Animal |—————_ —_—_—_oe jo cm ————_ |__ 

Animals Pelts Animals Pelts Animals Pelts Animals Pelts 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

BEBO SOT ccc. 2 aeiees Nil 70 Nil 15 Nil 61 Nil 22 

BSORVOI.....5i02 00% 15 895 340 1,386 1 1 1 
MayyOCGh. cts cee Nil 433 esl 220 135 761 15 455 
BGHGT 2 laccct eee: 1,978 397 660 175 Toon 511 2,355 585 
_ TENA eee 500 2,024 268 832 314 1,856 27 707 
mox blued. 254 15,790 14,909 135,725 19,402 6, 668 20,950 3,072 42,977 
POX, CYOSS8.......-- 2,246 55, 788 1,012 38,169 2,663 42,167 1253 30,835 
Fox, new type...... Nil Ni 59,080 1,080 106,737 8,727 148,041 76,114 
MEBOK. TOs. s.5 oo +2 729 7,307 319 5,609 548 4,735 377 5,338 
ox, silver: .2....: 258,205 | 4,508,767 163,592 | 3,739,889 || 209,486 | 3,318,874 || 327,845 | 2,753,093 
me Hox, white........ Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil 66 

Karakul sheep..... 500 Me 890 585 1 1 1 1 

WEE ot ols es. oe Nil S Nil 52 1 1 1 1 
rar tens aces so 1,300 119 2,405 201 3,700 399 4,565 303 
MTT, ja ie fnere'e 9 = 443,802 | 1,156,062 || 342,142 | 1,390,724 || 206,431 | 2,208,567 || 291,618 1,888, 189 

SNRISKTAt)..0) 3450+ 10 , 593 10 5,360 1 1 1 1 
MECTIO Se ode cess 4,525 Nil 10,755 Nil 6, 762 48 3,210 241 
EACCOOD «x /e%u0's'-% + « 474 1,365 396 977 195 715 216 564 

MERU a hiaincs aio os Nil 13 Nil 7 Nil 9 Nil Nil 

Totals........ 730,074 | 5,752,742 || 595,609 | 5,204,683 || 544,694 | 5,608,380 782,850 | 4,799,489 


Dee ee eee ——— ee cs50 ooo 


1 The collection of this information ceased with the year 1939. 


Preliminary Statistics for 1942.—According to a preliminary compilation, 
fur farms numbered 7,834, land and buildings were valued at $7,158,730 and fur- 
bearing animals at $6,753, 855. Animals sold alive numbered 10,899, valued at 


. $416,896, while the 526,323 pelts sold were valued at $6,739,121. 


Section 3.—Total Fur Production* 


Early records of raw-fur production are confined to the decennial censuses, 
when account was taken of the numbers and values of pelts obtained by trappers. 
In 1920 the Dominion Bureau of Statistics commenced an annual survey of raw- 
fur production, basing its statistics on information supplied by the licensed fur 


traders. This survey was continued for some years. More recently, annual 


statements, based on royalties, export tax, etc., have been made available by the 
provincial game departments (except Prince Edward Island), and these statements 
are now used in the preparation of the statistics issued annually by the Bureau. 
In the case of Prince Edward Island, the statistics are based on returns supplied 
directly to the Bureau by the fur traders who deal in furs produced in the Province. 


* Revised in the Fisheries and Animal Products Branch, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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4.—Pelts of Fur-Bearing Animals Produced in Canada with Percentages Sold from 


Fur Farms, Years Ended June 30, 1921-42 


Be: PCs 
Yy Pelts of Value Vnar Pelts of Value 
ear i" Sete sp So = > a eee Sold from Oe SI See Sold from 
Number Value Fur Farms Number Value Fur Farms 
$ $ 

102 ease 2,936,407 | 10,151,594 3 OSD. oceans : 4,449,289 | 10,189,481 30 
1022. cman 4,366,790 | 17,438,867 4 190395 eae. 4,503,558 | 10,305, 154 30 
1008 edict RY 4,963,996 | 16,761,567 4 1934 epee 6,076,197 | 12,349,328 30 
1024 see 4,207,593 | 15,643,817 6 TOSS ieee. ae 4,926,413 | 12,843,341 31 
1025... eee 3,820,326 | 15,441,564 4 19S 6s beet ee 4,596,713 | 15,464,883 40 
1926:%, 2 eae 3,686,148 | 15,072,244 5 1937 Ree 6,237,640 | 17,526,365 40 
1927 a: oe 4,289,233 | 18,864,126 6 LOSS fe 4,745,927 | 13,196,354 43 
1928 setae: 3,601,153 | 18,758,177 ili! LOS Oe 6,492,222 | 14,%86,937 40 
1920 ete 5,150,328 | 18,745,473 13 1940 ee 9,620,695 | 16,668,348 Sil 
1930 Sie 3,798,444 | 12,158,376 19 194T os ae IG Oo Taleo eo ol 26 
1937-2 e ae, 4,060,356 | 11,803,217 26 19403465 See 19,561,024 | 24,859, 869 19 


——— 


In 1942 Alberta was the leading province in respect to value of fur production, 
having replaced Quebec in second place in 1939 and Ontario in first place in 1942. 
The relation that the value for each province bore to the total for Canada in the 
year ended June 30, 1942, was: Alberta, 20-8; Ontario, 15-9; Quebec, 15-7; North- 
west Territories, 11-4; Manitoba, 10-4; Saskatchewan, 9-0 ; British Columbia, 
6-7; New Brunswick, 3-4; Prince Edward Island, 3:0; Nova Scotia, 2-1; 
Yukon, 1-6. ; 


5.—Pelts of Fur-Bearing Animals Produced in Canada, by Provinces, Years Ended 
June 30, 1941 and 1942 


Pelts Values 

Province or Territory —_—__——./| >A 

1941 1942 1941 1942 

No. No. $ $ 
Prince awardsisland... 206 fo) ee eee 32,486 32,427 804,083 735,189 
INOVEIBCOEIN rer ee Cock cc ee, RS Oe 94,113 101,731 476,310 532,059 
Neow- Brune wie ioee. 0)". 52. een ee eet et eae 83, 232 78,910 982,551 834, 671 
QuebeGite ed eeiakedes tire key ie ee ee 348,977 a 2,476, 556 3,894,630 
Ontario ere ee ce es Si de ee 1,051, 412 1,024,195 || 3,901,012 3,965,003 
Manifobas ye teee ere coe, Croc, cae eae ee, Cae 869,057 844,631 || 2,763,976 2,596,436 
Sask ace howe ci erate ck 5 Bere ck eae? 1,026,656 | 3,813,447 || 2,324,479 2,245,276 
ALD GTtA 5. 555 cane Svar RP ee tS Se eee. ee tee. 2,601,424 | 11,713,686 || 2,806,074 5,162,636 
British Cotainbia em rees on, c. oe. eee 631,480 838,750 || 1,913,667 1,655,134 
NOrthwest l errivorieses eerie. skies aes eee 447,547 445,336 || 2,301,054 2,840, 701 
SOB yc” Ria Is Re fo TS Rh ae ee 70,953 66, 700 373,399 398, 132 
Cara a ree eA beciais fs caisson eee. 7,257,337 | 19,561,024 | 21,123,161 | 24,859,869 


ee ee ee ee 

The number of silver-fox pelts taken in 1942 was little more than half the 
number in 1939, the peak season, although the average price for this fur jumped 
from $15-43 in 1940, the lowest on record, to $22-96 in 1942. The total values of 
both muskrat and mink exceeded the value of silver fox for the first time in 1941. 
The number of pelts taken in 1942 was two and a half times the number taken in 
1941; this large increase was mainly accounted for by rabbit pelts which numbered 
777,583 in 1941 and 9,012,329 in 1942, and squirrel pelts which numbered 1,935,837 
in 1941 as compared with 5,761,433 in 1942. The average price of practically every 
fur showed an increase in 1942 over 1941. 
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6.—Pelts of Fur-Bearing Animals Taken in Canada, by Kind, Years Ended June 30, 
1941 and 1942 


Total Values Average Values 
Kind of Pelt | 
1941 1942 1941 1942 
$ $ $ $ 
Ee a's no's owns tviv's ns 9 4 46,422 76,201 5-63 6-64 
Bear, black and brown...... 2,548 2,899 2°47 2°44 
BPETIZDIY ssc ciccecareccs.: if ~ 7-00 - 
MEY TILGO .o.ocece, cise o's sede 605 715 5-71 7-86 
ear, unspecified........... 104 160 4-00 5-00 
ESE oS). sc, vivajoimili piaieses as 2,075,610 | 2,394,182 23-03 22-55 
BE GOMOStIC.............: 37 306 0-18 0-35 
Coyote or prairie wolf!...... 269, 168 447,313 9-52 11-76 
Ermine (weasel)......... as 604,990 | 1,362,262 0-93 1-20 
100,701 164, 291 45-52 48-21 
1,692 969 1-39 1-42 
32,392 52,602 18-55 21-20 
Paes bY 417,058 15-55 15-53 
423,384 921,379 6-75 8-81 
4,379,271 | 3,787,376 21-58 22-96 
11,587 36,928 25-30 41-54 
889,870 1,609, 851 18-38 25-74 
945 1,745 5-22 8-39 
276,343 291,956 41-34 41-07 
849, 802 781, 856 37-85 38-63 
4,705,605 4,059, 601 11-08 10-02 
4,990,762 | 4,954,504 1-79 2-06 
299 319 3°93 5-06 
162,430 168,120 16-00 15-79 
173,387 938, 568 0-22 0-10 
60,219 87,431 3-40 4-00 
231,106 467,752 1-57 1-89 
519,889 1,794,307 0-27 0-31 
5,694 19,004 5-00 8-95 
33,814 66,817 8-24 11-66 
3,361 3,397 4-99 6-14 


fn | | | | | IS 


7,257,337 | 19,561,024 || 21,123,161 | 24,859,869 a z 


1 Coyote or prairie wolf pelts for Manitoba are included with wolf pelts. 


Since the First World War, Montreal has been recognized as an international 
fur market, holding the first Canadian fur auction sale in 1920. Through the 
medium of the Canadian fur auctions, grading and marketing of furs have been placed 
‘on a scientific footing, resulting in more or less stabilized conditional prices to the 
benefit equally of trapper, breeder, manufacturer, distributor and consumer. 
Fur-auction sales are held also at Winnipeg, Edmonton and Vancouver. 


During the past twenty years or so, immense improvements have been made in 
the dressing, dyeing and finishing of furs. In 1942, the 18 fur-dressing and -dyeing 
plants in Canada treated 18,913,432 fur skins, the chief kinds being rabbit (3,150,189), 
muskrat (1,833,456), and squirrel (1,304,872). The number of plants engaged in 

the manufacture of fur goods—coats, capes, scarves, muffs, ete.—numbered 484 
with a total output valued at $32,147,114. 


Trade in Furs.—Before the outbreak of war, a large proportion of the total 
production of Canadian furs found their way to the London market where they were 
prepared and manufactured and returned to Canada in the form of the finished 
product. Under the circumstances brought about by the War, Canada’s trade in 
furs is now carried on mainly with the United States. Figures of imports and 
exports for the calendar years 1941 and 1942 will be found in Tables 16 and 17 of 
Chapter XVI of this volume. 


CHAPTER XI.—THE FISHERIES 
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SecTION 2. Tue CANADIAN FISHING DUSTRY ci tesa s bier even oeae gee ne 279 
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SrctTion 3. Tue GovERNMENT AND THE Subsection 1. Primary Production..... 279 

ISH ER IGS tite: Atos « Ree te ake oe 274 
SprectaL ARTICLE: The Effects of the Subsection 2. The Fish-Processing In- 

War on Canadian Fisheries....... 277 Custry 2. eh ha ae ee ee eee ee 284 | 


Section 1.—The Early Fisheries 


Fishing is among the earliest and most historic industries of Canada. Leaving > 


aside inconclusive evidence in favour of authentic record, one must ascribe to John 
Cabot the honour of having discovered, in 1497, the cod banks of Newfoundland, 
when he first sighted the mainland of North America. Fishing may well be regarded 
as the first industry to be systematically prosecuted by Europeans in what is, to-day, 


the Canadian domain. It has since yielded a perennial harvest to both Europe — 


and America. 


A more detailed account of the history of the Atlantic fisheries is given at p. 348 


of the 1934-35 Year Book. 


Section 2.—The Canadian Fishing Grounds 


The fishing grounds of the Dominion are of exceptional national value inasmuch 
as two of the four great sea-fishing areas of the world border on Canada. They 
fall naturally into three divisions: Atlantic, inland, and Pacific fishing grounds. <A 
detailed description of each division, of the fish caught, and of the methods of 
fishing, will be found at pp. 222-225 of the 1932 Year Book. 


Section 3.—The Government and the Fisheries* 


When the Dominion Government was set up at Confederation, the adminis- 
tration of the Canadian fisheries was placed under the Department of Marine and 
Fisheries. Early in 1930 a Department of Fisheries, in charge of its own Minister, 
was organized. This Department now administers all the tidal fisheries (except 
those of Quebec, which, by agreement, are under. provincial administration), the 
non-tidal fisheries of Nova Scotia and the fisheries of Yukon and the Northwest 
Territories. The non-tidal fisheries of New Brunswick, Prince Edward Island, 
Ontario, the Prairie Provinces and British Columbia, and both the tidal and non- 
tidal fisheries of Quebec are administered by the respective provinces, although the 
Dominion Department does certain protective work in non-tidal waters of New 
Brunswick, Prince Edward Island and British Columbia. The fisheries of the 
Magdalen Islands, Que., formerly administered by the Dominion, were transferred 


* Revised under the direction of Dr. D. B. Finn, Deputy Minister of Fisheries, Ottawa. 
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to provincial administration, as from Apr. 1, 1948, by agreement between the 
Dominion Government and the Province. The right of fisheries regulation for all 
the provinces, however, rests with the Dominion Government. (See the Fisheries 
Act, 22-23 Geo. V, c. 42.) The expenditure of the Dominion on the fisheries, 
including departmental administration, etc., in the fiscal year 1941-42, was $1,845,899, 
(including expenditures in connection with the Pacific halibut and Pacific salmon 
commissions) and the revenue, exclusive of receipts from sales under an emergent 
eanned lobster control plan, was $416,643; for the year 1942-43 the expenditure was 
$1,913,386 and the revenue $320,032. 


Conservation.—Prevention of depletion of the country’s fisheries resources 
through over-fishing or other causes has been a main object of the Federal fisheries 
authorities. Prevention is accomplished by the enforcement of close seasons, in 
some cases limitation of catch, the regulation of nets, gear and fishing operations 
generally, and the forbidding of stream obstruction or pollution. In addition, a 
‘system of fish culture is continuously in operation. In 1942 the Dominion Depart- 
ment of Fisheries operated 13 hatcheries, 6 rearing stations, 6 retaining ponds and 
several egg collecting stations, at an estimated cost of $181,000, including head- 
quarters’ administrative expenses. From the hatcheries and other fish cultural 
establishments there were distributed in suitable selected waters a total of 82,523,000 
trout and salmon eggs, fry and older fish. Joint action, begun in 1929 by the 
Department of Fisheries and by the Fisheries Research Board (then known as the 
Biological Board of Canada), has brought about the successful establishment of 
commercial oyster farming in Prince Edward Island and in Nova Scotia, where 
control of the oyster areas was transferred to the Dominion authorities by the 
Provincial Government. In New Brunswick and British Columbia, the other 
oyster-producing provinces, the oyster areas are under provincial jurisdiction, except 
those on a small strip of the New Brunswick coast which have been transferred by 
the Province to the control of the Federal Department so that investigations pre- 
requisite to the establishment of oyster farming may be conducted. . 


Direct Assistance to Fishermen.—Special instruction in improved methods 
of fish curing, etc., has been made available by the Department of Fisheries to 
fishermen in various communities in areas where the fisheries are under its adminis- 
‘tration. Instruction is given by trained Departmental employees, both by word of 

mouth and by actual demonstration of processing methods. In addition, under - 
arrangements made by the Department with several educational institutions, 
fishermen on both coasts are assisted by adult-education specialists in studying 
their problems and in developing means of dealing with those problems by joint 
action. Costs of this adult education work are paid by the Department. 


For some years prior to the outbreak of the War, weather forecasts and reports 

as to bait and ice supplies and ice conditions were broadcasted to Atlantic fishermen 
under a plan carried out through the co-operation of the Department of Fisheries 
and the Radio Division of the Department of Transport. The War, however, 
compelled first a modification of this broadeasting service and finally its discon- 
tinuance. 


As part of its effort to increase the domestic demand for Canadian fisheries 
products, the Department has carried on for some years a lecture-demonstration 
program. Home economists, on the permanent Departmental staff, give fish 
cookery demonstrations and lectures in different parts of the country on the food 
and health values of fish. 
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Scientific Research.—Reference to fisheries research may be found in a | 


special article on Scientific and Industrial Research, published at pp. 998-1001 of 
the 1940 Canada Year Book. 


International Problems.—From time to time fisheries questions of inter- 
national importance have arisen on both of Canada’s coasts as well as in the Great 
Lakes area where problems are complicated by the fact that not only national 
administrations but also provincial and State governments may be concerned. 
One international problem of major importance has been the question of United 
States privileges in the Atlantic fisheries of the Dominion. An outline of the history 
of this question will be found at pp. 351-352 of the 1934-35 Year Book. Since 
1933, under the former modus vivendi plan which grew out of the unratified treaty 
of 1888, United States fishing vessels have again been permitted to enter Canadian 
ports to buy bait and other supplies. For several years, on the British Columbia 
Coast, Canada extended port privileges (to buy bait, tranship catches, etc.) to 
United States vessels fishing for halibut or black cod, and in 1942 the privileges 
were also made available to United States craft fishing for ling cod, grayfish or 


sharks. Similar privileges were extended by the Washington Government to | 


Canadian vessels in United States ports on the Pacific Coast. 


Two fisheries problems of prime importance, both on the Pacific Coast, have been | 


the object of joint action by the Dominion and the United States in recent years. 
The International Fisheries Commission was set up to deal with the preservation 
of the halibut fishery of the North Pacific and Bering Sea and the International 
Pacific Salmon Fisheries Commission was established to deal with the preservation 
and extension of the sockeye-salmon fisheries of the Fraser River system. Details 
of the Agreements in connection with these matters are given at p. 287 of the 1940 
Year Book. 


Fishing Bounties.—To assist in the development of the sea fisheries and the 


encouragement of boat-building, legislation was passed in 1882 (45 Vict., c. 18) - 


providing for the annual distribution, among fishermen and the owners of fishing 
boats and vessels on the Atlantic Coast, of bounties totalling $150,000, the sum 
representing interest on the Halifax Award. In 1891 another Act (54-55 Vict., c. 42) 
increased the bounty to $160,000. Payments are now made under authority of the 
Deep Sea Fisheries Act (R.S.C. 1927, c. 74). 


—Government Bounties Paid to Fishermen, by Provinces, 1941 and 1942 


Persons to Whom Amounts of 
Bounties Were Paid Bounties Paid! 
Province SS |] 
1941 1942 1941 1942 
No. No. $ $ 
IPTrince:Hd ward SislandMee seni cri. Gets trie ene ee 1,340 1,182 10,563 9,597 
NovaiScotiass? sens, Sn ae eee 8,760 8, 294 78,552 75,249 
New. Brunswicloswew = cers k oe eee ea 2,130 2263 19,664 21,220 
Quebec Sais ee ee en Ee Eh ee 6,430 6,570 51,181 53,865 
Totals nche ee ee ee ee re ae 18,660 18,319 159,960 159,931 


1 Amounts include payments to vessel- and boat-owners. 


Collection of Statistics.—Canadian fisheries statistics are collected and 
published under an arrangement for statistical co-operation between the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, the Dominion Department of Fisheries and those branches of 
Provincial Governments having jurisdiction with regard to fisheries. 
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a 
THE EFFECTS OF THE WAR ON CANADIAN FISHERIES* 


Most striking of the many effects of War upon the Canadian fisheries is the 
swing over from a condition of over-supply to that of under-supply, the complete 
change from a buyer’s to a seller’s market, accompanied by sharp increases in prices 
of the raw and finished product. From a pre-war marketed value of about $40,000,000 
the return has risen to about $80,000,000 annually. This is the more striking since 
there has not been a corresponding increase in output which, during the War, has 
fluctuated about the pre-war level of 1,100,000,000 lb., fresh basis. 


The change was due to world scarcities, but it did not come about during 
the initial or lag periods which extended from 1939 to about the beginning of 1941. 
During this period fisheries labour was fairly plentiful because it had not then 
felt the serious drain of enlistment and of movement towards more lucrative war 
industries. Shipping difficulties had not yet seriously interfered with availability 
of materials for the maintenance of the primary or manufacturing operations such 
as wood containers, paper, steel, salt, rope and others which were still in fairly 
good supply. Inventories of goods on merchants’ shelves had up to this time made 
rationing unnecessary, and no great shortages of other protein foods had caused the 
domestic demand for fish products to be more insistent. 


Under this regime, prices were still at the low pre-war level, and in 1940 the 
Salt Fish Board once again found it necessary to make deficiency payments to salt- 
fish fishermen in order to enhance their livelihood. 


Markets were for the most part uncontrolled, and selling and buying were 
matters left in the hands of private traders who faced the highly competitive con- 
ditions that marked the pre-war world trade. 


By the summer of 1941, conditions began to change in an accelerated degree. 
The seemingly unchecked march of the enemy through Europe, the constant and 
alarming threat of invasion of Engiand, the intensive and unrestricted submarine 
campaign, and the general threat of catastrophe had directed efforts to the reshaping 
of the national economy by expanding the manufacture of war munitions and 
materials as well as by signficant increases in the forces of offence and defence. 


The effect on fisheries was marked. Fishing boats were requisitioned for 
essential services to the Armed Forces and skilled fishing and shore labour went to 
the Merchant Marine, the Navy, the Air Force, and the Army, as well as to the 
munitions industries. The turnover in labour was great and the efficiency of the 
manpower hour decreased to a marked degree. In addition to this, the diversion 
of materials to the expanding program of armaments brought about acute shortages 
which interrupted maintenance of factories and boats and prevented the expansion 

of mechanical facilities to offset the inefficiencies of hand labour. 


Under these handicaps, fisheries production threatened to fall off. But it 
was becoming increasingly necessary and important that it be maintained. The 
Norwegian, British and other European fisheries, upon which not only the United 
Kingdom but countries in the Caribbean and Mediterranean depended, had disap- 
peared and the indispensability of this staple food, coupled with heightened domestic 
and United States demand, threw great strains upon the industry, which, together 
with the Newfoundland industry, assumed the position of being the United Nations’ 
chief source of supply of many fish products. 


* Prepared by Dr. D. B. Finn, Deputy Minister of Fisheries, Ottawa. 
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At this stage also, because of the extremely short position of world supplies, 
the intricacies of finance, the difficulties of transportation, and the necessity for all- 
over planning, the authorities in many importing countries replaced private trading 
with Government purchases. 

It was decided that such arrangements as were necessary with other Allied 
Governments—particularly with the United Kingdom—for fulfilling Canada’s 
commitments to supply fish products should become the responsibility of the De- 
partment of Fisheries, and that Department assumed the duty of assessing require- 
ments and was charged with the responsibility for the maintenance of production , 
suitable to the various needs. In addition, it became necessary to prevent the dis-_ 
location of any particular branch of the industry, due to the sudden loss of a tradi- 
tional export market, where such dislocation was likely to hinder the war effort. 

The methods used by the Department included: negotiation and administration | 
of contracts between Canadian and other Governments; close consultation and 
co-operation with the industry towards the rendering of assistance in securing 
priorities for the replacement of goods and services; assistance in financing instru- | 
ments of primary production where the risks and costs were too great for private 
capital; provision to fishermen of compensation for damage or loss of life occasioned 
by the hazards of fishing; prevention of disproportionate unbalancing of production | 
due to big demands and high prices in the United States and other markets; and the 
direction of distribution into essential channels by means of export control. | 

Under these arrangements, and in spite of the great difficulties which beset 
the industry, production has been maintained -in the aggregate of the pre-war level of 
1,100,000,000 lb., as already stated, though in some cases it has been necessary to 
change the type of product to suit the needs of war. Between 1941 and 1943, 
Canada has supplied to other United Nations—principally the United Kingdom— 
under war-time plans and agreements, canned salmon, canned herring, canned 
sardines, frozen fish, and salted fish equivalent to more than 600,000,000 Ib. of 
fish in the fresh state, far exceeding peace-time exports to the same markets. 

Some adjustment of manufacture ‘and sacrifice of domestic markets has been 
necessary to accomplish this. Ordinarily the Canadian public consumes annually 
27,000,000 lb. of canned salmon. During 1942 none of this product was allowed for 
the domestic market, and in 1943 only 9,600,000 ib. was allowed for this purpose. 
The Western Canadian production of canned herring in 1939 was slightly over 
11,000,000 lb. In 1942, it had risen to more than 73,000,000 lb., the increase being 
accomplished by a diversion of fish from the production of agricultural fish meals, 

_ for feeding, and from the production of salt herring for the Orient. Similarly, 
there has been a diversion of several species of fish to the production of frozen fillets 
in order to supply increased quantities to the United Kingdom. 

A noteworthy development has been the great increase in the production of 
fish oils which are rich in vitamins. This has come about mainly because of in- 
creased demand from the United Kingdom, where, following the collapse of Denmark, 
the normal butter supply had to be replaced with vitamin-fortified margarine. In 
addition, the fact that medicinal cod-liver oil could no longer be imported from 
Norway placed a premium upon Canadian oils. | 

This demand for vitamin oils and concentrates has led to the utilization of 
materials that formerly were wasted and of some species of fish which, under former 
conditions, the fishermen did not seek to take. Examples are the livers of ling cod, 
black cod, salmon, grayfish, soupfin sharks, soles, halibut, swordfish, and tuna. 
Their value to fishermen is now measured in the hundreds of thousands of dollars 
and the need for the finished product has led to the establishment of the medicinal 
oil-refining branch of the industry. 
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The world shortages of fish and fish products have inevitably led to increases 
in prices of the raw material and of the finished products. In general, the position 
of the fisherman has improved because his prices have risen more than his costs and 
there are fewer to share the return from the production, which has remained fairly 
constant. The position of the processor is also more secure since, on the one hand, 
the risks normal to export trade have in many instances been removed by Govern- 
ment contracts and other arrangements which assure him firm prices throughout the 
producing season and, on the other hand, he has the knowledge that the only brake 
upon the upward trend in prices is the presence of Government ceilings. 


This removal! of the risk of loss in the export markets has made for the emergence 


~ of new exporters who were formerly restrained by lack of capital or by lack of ex- 


perience in such markets. Since there is, in general, no increase in the amount of 
fish available for export, competition between those who desire to export it increases 
as they become more numerous. This has been one of the principal influences in 


keeping up the prices to fishermen, a condition which has made unnecessary the 


device of production bonuses or subsidies. Indeed, it may be doubted whether 
increase in price would lead to significant increase in production, which, if it is 


“necessary, will require the movement of fairly large volumes of capital into the 
industry in the form of increased shore ee and equipment for more modern 


methods of fishing. 


Summary of War-Time Controls re Fisheries—Apart from the Government 
controls over labour, finance and transport, as they apply to most industries, addi- 


tional ones are operative in the fishing industry and are applied by the Department 
‘of Fisheries and the Wartime Prices and Trade Board. The latter has now estab- 


lished price ceilings on most kinds of fish sold in Canada and has put under export 
control certain cures of fish, particularly fresh and frozen, in order to assure adequate 
supplies for the home market. The Department of Fisheries, on the other hand, 


is responsible for the controls designed to direct predetermined amounts of canned 


salmon and canned herring to the United Kingdom, to other markets, and to Govern- 
ment agencies, or to the Red Cross. The Department of Fisheries also administers 
the international allocations of salted fish that are recommended by the Combined 
Food Board and insures that Canadian supplies of salted fish are directed to those 


‘markets the Board considers most needy. In addition, the Department is responsible 
for arranging the flow of frozen fillets to the United Kingdom. 


‘Section 4.—The Modern Fishing Industry* 


Subsection 1.—Primary Production 


The latter half of the nineteenth century saw the commencement of expansion 


in the commercial fishing industry of Canada. In 1844 the estimated value of the 
eatch was only $125,000. It doubled in the following decade and by 1860 had passed 
the million-dollar mark. Ten years later it reached $6,000,000 and this was again 


more than doubled by 1878. By 1900 it had reached almost $22,000,000 and the 
growth continued with little interruption until 1918, when it reached $60,000,000. 
From 1918 until 1940 there were decreases in value, due to lower prices rather than 
to smaller catches. Production in 1941 surpassed the 1918 level and 1942 showed 
an increase over 1941 of 20-6 p.c. The figures given represent the total value of 


fish as marketed, whether in a fresh, dried, canned or otherwise prepared state. 


* Revised by the Fisheries and Animal Products Branch, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. For a list 


of the publications of this Branch, see Chapter XXX. 
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2.—Values of the Products of the Fisheries of Canada, 1870-1942 | 


Year Value Year Value Year Value Year Value 
$ $ $ $ 
eH Uae ae Bplisool | 1907). 22. 25,499 340 1 1920s. a 49,241,339 || 1933........ 27,496, 946 : 
187d see 10,350,385 || 1908........ 25;457, 0851) 19272. .s5.¢ 34,9315935 1) 1984. Janes, 34,022,323 | 
L880 eee 14,499,979 || 1909........ 29,629,169: |) 1992... 41,800,210 || 1935........ 34,427,854 | 
1885 ee N7aGeL2"073 | 1910 ee 29) 065, 14351) 1903en ae 497560, 040 Nl 1956. ae cee 39,165,055 | 
1890 a ete bagel ds GOs ||) Odlitenete meee SA8OO LS oul loess 44 634,235 e103 fone 88,976, 294 
1895; sacee ZOMIO soos || Llane eee 33; 000,464 || LO2DU se ee AT, 942, Not ||"1938.. oe 40,492,976 
1900.2 eee 216575639) Olsen oe DORON ASHP LO2O eae eo 56,360,633 |] 1939........ 40,075,922 
1901 eee Dolo, loo il 1 Ola aes Ble 264 Gol 192 ieem eee 495123609 41940. eee 45,118,887 
1902 eee e 20.059) 435 | LOLO ae ad 35,860,708 |} 1928........ OD OD0 FO Foal 194 eee 62,258,997 
1903 Serres 2a 100,825 | LOLO cere 39,208,318 L909e/. 2... 5d) DL8) Oot st L042 eee 75,072,779 
1904: See: Qov DIG ASOT PLOlie eee ee 52,312,044 |] 1980........ 47,804,216 | 
OOS are te 29°479- 562) || 1918s. ae 60,259; 744 || 193te... 2... 30,517,306 | 
190622283). 263279480" 1910 Se anes 56,508,479 |} 1982........ 25,957,109 | 


In the early days of the industry Nova Scotia held the leadership among the | 
provinces, but British Columbia now occupies first place with 50-7 p.c. of the total . 
value of products; Nova Scotia second with 20-4 p.c., and New Brunswick third 
with 9-4 p.e. 


3.—Values of the Products of the Fisheries of Canada, by Provinces, 1937-42 | 


Province 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 | 

3 § $ $ 3 a | 

Prince Edward Island...... 870, 299 930,874 950,412 714,870 952,026 1,639,539 | 

Nova meotia (ic... <ten. Se 9,229,834 | 8,804,231 | 8,753,548 | 9,843,456 | 12,634,957 | 15,297,482 — 

New Brunswick............ 4,447,688 | 3,996,064 | 5,082,393 | 4,965,618 | 6,484,831 7,132,420 : 

QOD EC ec sg 2 sa ds come tela 1,892,036 | 1,957,279 | 2,010,953 | 2,002,053 | 2,842,041 4,194,092 | 

OMTSTAB EL chido ds vo eRe ey 3,615,666 | 3,353,775 | 3,010,252 | 3,035,100 | 3,518,402 4,135,205 

DIAUIEODALE. 5.551 e-ink. Joats 1,796,012 | 1,811,124 | 1,655,278 | 1,988,545 | 3,233,115 3,577,616 | 

Saskatchewan... .4.) cs ee. 527,199 468, 646 478,511 403,510 414,492 585, 782 | 
POD SILOA rere reid feiss et 433,354 492,943 430,724 450,574 440,444 492,182 
British Columbia........... 16,155,439 | 18,672,750 | 17,698,989 | 21,710,167 | 31,732,037 | 38,059,559 
SiR OR rate te acdc oie 8,767 5,290 4,867 4,994 6,652 3,056 
Totals, cesses «> 38,976,294 | 40,492,976 | 40,075,922 | 45,118,887 | 62,258,997 | 75,116,933 


“Feo —————— 


The cod of the Atlantic and the salmon of the Pacific were rivals for first place 
in the earlier years of the fishing industry; since 1895 salmon has definitely taken 
the lead, with lobster, in recent years and until the present war reduced the foreign 
market, in second place. In 1942 herring, with an exceptionally large catch, took 
second place in order of marketed value, and cod was third. 


In Table 4 the quantities given are those of primary products caught, but the 
values are those of all products marketed, both primary and secondary. The grand 
totals are also subdivided so as to show the values of the sea fisheries and inland 
fisheries, respectively, as compared with the whole. More detailed tables of quan- 
tities and values of both sea and inland fish marketed may be found at pp. 9-16 of the 
“Report on Fisheries Statistics”, published by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


| 
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4.— Quantities Caught and Values of All Products Marketed of the Chief Commercial 
Fishes of Canada, 1938-42 


Nore.—The catch as shown in this table is in each case exclusive of the quantity of livers landed, but 
the value includes the value of the livers as marketed. 


eee 
eo  —@m>a“>=—=—=—m——_—_— oaOann —v—v—vre— ——SsS am 


Increase or 


Decrease 
Kind of Fish 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1942 

Compared 

with 1941 
MMMITION 5 cece cesses cwt 1,766, 728 1,501, 747 1,458,145 1,938, 182 1,646,558 —291, 624 
$ 14,992,544 | 13,409,292 | 14,170,496 | 21,475,275 | 22,926,861 +1, 451,586 
UETING . . scene ess cwt 2,533,677 | 3,364,530 | 4,686,300 | 2,785,264 | 3,619,720 +834, 456 
$ 2,487,231 | 3,780,297 6, 256, 508 6,702,947 | 10,931,007 +4, 228,060 
Se ewt 1,702,023 1,635,505 1,932,966 1,957, 153 1, 942,293 —14,860 
3,335,231 | 3,234,059 | 4,984,504 | 7,494,604 | 9,962,312 +2, 467,708 
MODSLET. ... 6... cone cwt 314,385 314, 665 267,991 278,023 280, 250 +-2, 227 
$ 3,793,219 | 3,782,325 | 3,187,594 | 3,858,733 | 5,084,558 -++1, 225,825 
@ivhitefish.......... cwt. 154, 244 164,619 168,179 178,659 167,062 —11,597 
$ 1,650,347 1,722,342 1,928,862 | 2,492,671 | 3,055,373 +562, 702 
Mmdibut.........08s cwt 162,540 184,734 148,197 149,525 5 Orta —27,768 
; 1,789,444 QoL Lites 1,859,276 2,425,561 2,455,970 +30, 409 
Meardines............ bbl 184,450 317,085 224,428 443,733 320,558 —123,175 
$ 1,393,129 2,300,818 1,883,375 | 2,846,808 | 2,143,623 —703, 185 
MGHATAS..... 06.555 cwt 1,035,369 110, 453 575,399 1, 200, 913 1 Sh 603 +116, 760 
867,007 100, 693 632393 1,781,876 | 2,016,607 +234, 731 
MPMICOCK. «ic. a's 500s cwt 393,589 385,155 355,574 287,766 262,060 —25,706 
$ 1,361,992 1,357,064 | 1,443,729 1,410, 227 1,734,410 +324, 183 
RSS cwt. 128,812 120,509 105,800 126,304 128,041 +1,737 
$ 1,031,868 867, 288 1,011,131 1,253,244 1,440,774 +187,530 
Mackerel........... cwt. 285,565 520,651 357,354 351,132 303,080 —48,052 
$ 560,716 890,778 657,876 | 1,117,658 1,318,204 +200, 546 
MTAVHSN...8. 605-55 cwt. 197,110 115,166 142,247 143,099 100,790 —42,309 
$ 136,660 80,499 209,966 672,521 1,294, 144 +621, 623 
a cewt. 95,007 113,972 115,065 143,951 141,419 —2,532 
$ 488,786 . 487,258 613,238 1,038,470 | 1,238,500 +200, 030 
MUMIAITE <5 2h. cecbcke- os ove'e 48 cwt. 72,873 63,217 54,393 56,575 46,321 —10,254 
$ 1,036,292 829,768 809,136 972,601 1,032, 249 +59, 648 
EL a ee cwt. 71,256 70,902 82,688 74,550 71,480 —3,070 
$ 486,485 472,564 636, 845 614, 783 724,040 +109, 257 
oa ee cwt. 261,898 210, 458 225,666 164,885 238,485 +73, 600 
$ 280,161 189,821 246,986 297, 842 689,985 +392, 143 
BROCOG » oiloce’s seas cwt. 46,516 47,497 47,613 40,865 42,500 +1, 635 
$ 283,511 300, 783 303,044 359, 299 633,567 +274, 268 
Blue pickerel....... cwt. doyle 61,575 21,184 16,211 44,381 +28,170 
$ 497,564 418,710 203,367 188, 048 563, 639 +375,591 
Swordfish. .>.....%; cwt. 10,929 17,884 22,901 13,463 19,335 +5, 872 
$ 132,763 243,783 327,402 259,461 519,869 +260, 408 
IS eT ee y's cwt 150,528 95,519 113, 652 156, 463 155,536 —927 
$ 285,561 147,323 211,919 347,046 478,557 +131,511 
ca eee cwt 43,661 33,037 39,680 49,148 31,681 —17,467 
$ 335,563 262,964 314,906 475,344 414,097 —61, 247 
MUMTIDOO;.. 65.5... cwt 57,932 69, 893 72,214 76,753 72,274 —4,479 
$ 283 , 836 237,409 292,111 320,001 336, 747 +16, 746 
BVSLOTS 6665 cesses bbl. 24,476 29,624 26,957 59,197 41,764 —17,433 
$ 175,620 173,710 188,529 314,159 293,313 —20, 246 
SS cwt. 101,334 94,684 103, 103 89,423 87,855 —1,568 
$ 115,017 114, 722 156,117 215,880 286,110 +70, 230 
BENODS 2 sco 066 ve» «0s gal 95,686 49,580 66,539 78,422 69,957 —8,465 
$ 140,509 79,329 134,090 187,747 256, 765 +69, 018 
eee ewt 62, 283 56, 483 48,458 80,991 43,403 —37,588 
i: $ 233,182 212,730 182,503 349, 605 203,322 —146, 283 
Minek cod...:...... cwt. 8,463 9,067 13,934 17,472 12,279 —5,193 
$ 71,297 79,419 132,822 189,527 193,840 +4, 313 
Canadian plaice... .cwt. - ~ - 25,150 27,027 +1,877 
$ - - - 113,526 142,422 +28 ,896 
ie wiVeS;........-. cwt. 104,520 123,419 62,545 62,363 65,777 +3,414 
$ 116,414 124,733 62,737 82,311 133,709 +51,398 
SSS cwt. 9,675 11,583 15,021 12,654 7,929 —4,725 
$ 55,361 62,317 81,079 83,865 104,521 +20, 656 


Grand Totals?.... $ | 40,492,976 | 40,075,922 | 45,118,887 | 62,258,997 | 75,116,933 +12,857, 936 


sg | rere] enn es | ee 


Totals, Sea Fish?.... $ | 33,774,148 | 33,972,310 | 38,910,188 | 54,325,983 65,977,321 || +-11,651,338 


Totals, Inland Fish? $ 6,718,828 | 6,103,612 | 6,208,699 | 7,933,014 | 9,139,612 +1, 206,598 
ee en ee EE 


1 Cusk included prior to 1941. 2 Includes other items not specified. 
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The values upon which the figures of Table 5 are based are those of the fisk 
products as marketed, i.e., they include values added by processing such as the 
canning, curing, etc., of fish products. The indexes of volume, on the other hand 
are based upon the quantities of fish reported as caught and landed. 


Percentages of Total Value and Indexes of Volume of Fisheries Production, by 
Principal Kinds of Sea and Inland Fish, 1931-42 : 


5. 


Norre.—Based on values as marketed and quantities caught. | 


Kind of Fish 1931 | 1932 | 1933 | 1934 | 1935 | 1936 | 1937 | 1938 1939 | 1940 | 1941 | 1942 
Percentages of Total 
Value 
MOLIMON Ay os. tee te ones 26-1/ 31-0} 34-8! 37-9] 36-4] 35-4] 31-7] 37-0] 33-5 31-4] 34-4) 30-5 
emnings nore eee asia 7:6 5-7 6-4 5-3 5:3 6-6 6-6 6-1 9-4) 13-9] 10-8 14-5 
OC EES sce RE A. 9:3 8-5 9-5 9-8 8-0 8-5 8-1 8-2 8-1} 11-0} 12-0 13-3) 
opsvene: os.001 fee 16-5) 18-3} 12-8} 12-6] 12-7] 11-2] 11-9 9-4 9-4 7-1 6-2 6-8) 
Priore 24/8 2 Ane 3 ca SS) ee ee a ee ee ee ee el ye pe 
LS GME se aan eaeaes aoe 5-8 4-7 6-2 3°3 3-7 3:7 4-1 4-4 5-3 4-1 3°9 3-3. 
Pancdinesme cht cee Bed 1-6 2-3 3-1 3-9 4-1 3-9 3-4 5+7 4-2 4-6 2-9. 
Pilchards:..,.¢.:00 402 2-6) 1:5) 0-3) 1-6) 1-9) 1-7) 2-38] 2-1] 0-381 1-41 9-gl oem 
Elad docks... kes ene. 4-5 4-3 3-0 3-2 3-3 3:3 3-3 3°4 3-4 3-2 2°3 2-3) 
PACwarel sd, |. ohh ee 2°5 2-7 2°3 2°5 2-3 2°8 2-7 2°6 2-1 2-2 2-0 | 
Mackerel 0/2: chon pee ils)  atSil 1-4 1-2} 0-9 1-2 1-6 1-4, 2-2 1-5 1-8 1-8 
MEAS Des) cs ee ee - = - 0-2 0-2 0-2 0-2 0:3 0-2 0-5 1-1 1-# 
ROTC Se 0-2) becO4! V SOFA Ve O87) 1.06 30- 71 PAO) 9) ed 1-44 1-7 1-6) 
MOM Greed a sianv'e eid Gales 2°3 2-2 1-9 1-7 2°2 2-2 2°6 2-6 2-0 1-8 1-6 1-4 
DIMELiGerie stds he 2-1 2-7 1-8 1-6 1-7 1-7 1-1 1-2 1-2 1-4 1-0 1-0 
Hake and cusk2......... 0-6 0-5 0:5 0:8 0-6 0-8 0-8 0:7 0:5 0-5 0:5 0:9 
Wangieods,.'.s,225.28b a 0-8)" 0-6) 0-7) 0-8]. O-9F « 1-0] 0-7] 0-71. 0-8t 0-97] — O61. Ome 
Blue pickerel........... 056/900 77) 205019 40-3]; £:0-9lee 1-61 ano.10h (0-1 1-0} 0-5) 0-3] 0-8 
pmoRish Ys. (allah... 0-8) 0-4) 0-8 0-5} 0-8] 0-6] 0-6] 0-3} 0-61 0-7] 0-41 Oom 
Clams and quahaugs?... 0-7 0-6 0-4 0:3 0-5 0:5 0-7 0-7 0-4 0-5 0-6 0-6. 
SLO Mergers (FRE: Bay ale 0-8} 1:0) O-9} 1-1 1-2) 0-7] 0-7] 0-81. 0-6] 0-7] O81 . Ome 
REEISOD 5. 3. (uh eee of 0-6/5; °0-9) LO} 50-6]: 3057)» 0-7] 0:7h% 0-71 = 0-6] 5O-ele aienl |. 
retoree 5 F.6E4.NeC.. 0-6 0-4 0:5 0-5 0-5 0:5 0-5 0-4 0-4 0-4 0-5 0-4, 
Lo) ah a i ae ~ O-2) 0-2)...0°3) O-2)-. 0-3] . 0-6]. O-3h-» 0-31 0-31 —O-3l) om | 
PCRUORS rich kd. cc 0-1 0-3 0-6} 0:5 0-5} 0-9 0-8} 0-3 0-2 0-3] 0-3 0:3 | 
La oy 7 a ee Te 0-5 0:5 0-4 0-4 0:5 0-6 0-6 0-6 0:5 0-4 0:6 0:3 
Bisckicods.. 2. 62).46; 7 OF1, 000-1). 0-2)" 0-1-2 02h” O81] 0-8)", 0-9) Orel SOeaheenaal eae | 
Canadian plaice........ - ~ ~ ~ - - - ~ —~]- o- 0-2). 0-2) 
lowivess6: f. 880.02... OS) AF O31") OKBie* 02] OKs O° 9h" et: 0-3} 0-3] 0- O-1! .O-2m 
Cresta a 2, SOR Nid. - - - = - - - - - -| - 0-FF 
Grand Totals‘....... 100-0} 100-0} 100-0} 109-0} 100-0} 100-0| 100-0} 100-0) 100-0) 100-0 100-0} 100-0. 
Totals, Sea Fish’....... 84-5] 83-8} 85-2) 85-9} 84-7] 84-1] 82-1] 83-4 84-8) 86-2) 87-3} 87-8. 
Totals, Inland Fisht....| 15-5} 16-2 14-8} 14-1) 15-3} 15-9] 17-9] 16-6] 15-2] 13-8 12-7) 12°29! 
Indexes of Volume | 
(1926 =100) 
Salmons. ., see ue, 61-6) 61-1] 66-8! 77-8! 83-7] 93-1] 79-1] 81-0] 68-9! 66-9] 88-9] 75-5 
erring: < \2'5) See. - 108-5} 76-9} 84-9] 78-5} 85-0} 117-7] 126-2] 104-6 138-9] 193-4] 115-0) 149-4 
ct a ee ole ie 54:5) 53-2} 58-2) 63-8! 57-3] 63-41 56-8] 63-4 60:9} 72-0} 72-9} 72-4 
Lobster RPE ry cher oe 128-2} 142-4} 110-5] 106-7] 94-2] 83-4} 91-3] 92-6 92-7} 78-9) 81-9] 82-5 
Whiteiabs 1% fe seve. 82-0; 72-6) 79-8} 75-9! 77-4] 75-91 91-1] 80-9 86-3} 88-2) 93-7] 87:6 
Halibut... ..o. eed 62-0) 57-0} 59-1) 36-2] 38-9] 40-7] 44-3] 47-8 54-3} 43-6} 44-0] 35-8 
pardines. ©; _ weanee. 36-8} 38-6} 75-4} 110-6] 108-4] 142-8] 92-1] 106-5! 183-1 129-6] 256-2] 185-1 
Rilehardss sy, 2) 00s, 151-8} 91-4) 12-5} 88-7} 94-0! 91-7] 99-1] 106-7 11-4} 59-3} 123-8] 135-8 
Haddock Sage Ce a ee 73:2| 72-5) 54-2) 71-6] 74-21 81-1] 78-3] 79-9 77-5), 71:6) 5v-9). 62° 7 
Rickersh: eae, 73+2| 71-0) 84-3] 97-2] 86-9] 115-5! 118-5] 102-9 95-6} 83-9] 100-2] 101-6 
Mackerel... «4/4 Pee 170-0} 154-6} 228-0} 165-3] 139-0} 197-1] 207-2] 247-3] 450-8] 309-4! 304-0! 262-4 
ray fish Moss elbveustNeyele. vat == = a= = = = > = = a = = 
Sangere’.. Gk wee - = = - - - - = - = 
POW nastier eae 73:0] 63-8] 64-7] 75-0] 84-3] 92-7] 89-7] 92-6 80-3} 69-1] 71-9] 58-9 
Srnelts 02.5.4 426 mee J 80-7} 104-2) 84-2) 64-9] 86-1] 102-8] 73-0] 77-2] - 76-8 89-6] 80-8} 77-4 
Hake and cusk?.,....... 118-7) 84-9} 117-5) 163-0} 125-6] 151-0] 151-8] 173-4 139-3] 149-4] 119-0] 157-9 
INP COGS: A.20 BeBe ee 102-6} 80-4) 81-1] 96-2| 126-5] 138-7] 86-2] 93-6] 95-6 95-8} 82-2) 85-5 
Blue pickerel........... 177-8) 133-6] 138-7} 80-0] 168-5} 227-0] 310-8] 240-8] 202-6] 69-7] 53-4] 146-1 | 
mewordfish:.) Ste ate. 97-6} 80-0} 132-5] 108-9] 172-7] 138-0] 116-1] 84-5] 138-2 177-0} 104-1] 149-5 | 
lams and quahaugs’...| 103-4! 92-1] 70-8] 157-3] 254-4] 264-2 262-7) 277-6] 176-1} 209-6] 288-5] 286-8 | 
MCE che tat 168-6] 200-0] 134-4] 238-5! 236-0] 105:7] 115-5| 143-2! 108-3] 180-1 161-2| 103-9 
For footnotes, see end of table, p. 283. ‘ . 


*; ‘a 
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5.—Percentages of Total Value and Indexes of Volume of Fisheries Production, by 
| Principal Kinds of Sea and Inland Fish, 1931-42—concluded 
| 


Kind of Fish 1931 | 1932 | 1933 | 1934 | 1935 | 1936 | 1937 | 1938 | 1939 | 1940 | 1941 | 1942 


| = 
; 


| Indexes of Volume 
~ (1926=100)—concluded 


ES ee 42-2| 46-9| 41-7] 43:4] 39-1] 58-4] 55-1] 57-1] 68-8] 71-1) 75-6) 71-2 
feos et i ae 109-4] 103-5] 100-8] 112-8] 121-8] 121-2] 110-9] 110-0} 133-1] 121-1] 266-0 187-7 
Pe Sts ee ROR ENS 6 - - - - - - - = - - - - 
Se Sea 101-6} 201-7] 372-2| 387-5| 574-2! 736-0] 792-0| 412-4] 213-7} 286-8] 338-0 301-5 
eee 62-7| 57-1| 56-7) 51-3] 61-7) 75-0) 70-8] 85-9} 77-9) 66-8 111-7) 59-8 
BICOU-k toast 156:4| 61-8] 58-6] 61-7} 93-6] 69-5) 129-5} 81-7) 87-5] 134-5 168-7) 118-5 
madian plaice’........ es i I ee hh kee. Peabo ie tan Bene = 
MIBWIVCS........ceccees 93-2} 80-9] 102-1) 97-9] 115-0] 123-0} 103-7) 144-7] 170-9) 86-6 86-3] 91-1 
Se, 2S SNK cal ate be - - ~ - - - - - - - - - 


 1Landings at British Columbia ports by United States vessels excluded for 1934 and later years. 


i 2Hake only for 1941 and 1942. 3 Clams only for 1941 and 1942. 4 Totals include minor items 
not specified. 5 Indexes are not given in this case since no production was recorded for the base year. 


| e Since ling cod was included with cod for 1926, the average of the years 1927-30 was taken as the quantity 


of ling cod for 1926 and this was deducted from the quantity of cod reported for 1926, the resulting amount 
being used as the base for the volume index. 


‘ 6.—Fishing Vessels, Boats, Nets, Traps, etc., Used in the Fisheries of Canada, 
. 1941 and 1942 


eee eee ee eee 
ae : 


% 1941 1942 
; Equipment oo 
Number Value Number Value 
e $ $ 
Sea Fisheries— 
Me team trawlers. ...............e es eee eee eee ee eeene Nil = 2 78,000 
i steam fishing vessels...............-:+.-: ERASE Bele. 4 100,000 3 75,000 
Sailing, gasoline and diesel vessels...........-.--5+5 1,159 | 4,966,575 1,269 5, 709, 223 
Mmenaoline and Giese! DOAtS. .. 6.65. deck ee ewe eens 17,493 ToUt lal 17,461 TOL CS 
D Sail and rowboats............... see ee eens eeee cece 13,470 347,111 13,627 343 , 965 
Packers, carrying boats and SCOWS.........+.+.2506: 533 774,615 483 737,665 
Regering pall NCGS aia ak te nie oir eo oo cin Reis swe estes oh 42,924 522,045 40,012 562,186 
MP COrel lll MOG toh ecine r)- 2 5c. oOo oe gears seiere 23,599 283 , 861 24,146 346, 644 
RAISE WAT Oi eg eos > ae ie ee shew ag He t)* HP 2,207 103 , 538 2,200 129,146 
BTL) NOS; OPNET cece cece cece cece gence n cee eetess 781 25, 835 1,189 40,177 
BL TAOM Ti GARGUS . <..hcaiete cc rela oes 0 oo 5 OY, legs 13,073 1,257,499 12,382 1,338, 751 
3 RPA ONAL TA TIO Seer lote ciel ciatarolors xrnlaiceo ve absiaytndiecs bis iane = oye 786 342,140 750 345,105 
Meer ran nets, OLDE... 2.0.2... ecw eee ee erences 509 287,416 530 298, 166 
MMOLE O11 NOLS, . 5 ~~. «<5 creme doles ee ee arte en we cence 8,709 36, 829 5,803 26,781 
© Smelt bag or box nets............. 0c cece e eee cece 6,210 332,205 5,764 297,245 
ERAN GL Set gp rdentewra co ts eee ee P Se Hy Fe aR NYS SIE 50 7,500 45 6, 750 
MeMACHON NCHS. ...2 6s ess cede dole ceed eee ewe eeees 45 1,510 43 1,510 
ESE eee en ere ores 25 3,350 10 17 
_ Salmon purse seines........... 0. sees serene teen eens 298 417,380 263 385, 900 
MPMaIMON GAG BEINGS, ... 6... ce cee ke teeta deeeeee 9 5,750 9 6, 100 
ERENT Se nn ee ee ee Cece 1,030 399, 935 1,008 452,055 
“4 REM Be are thew aipeaidus os efots.8) sie > wieusiocs ore 704 435,840 ale 448 065 
Bement Of CCAT. std eens ta. Apes ears ios gta 5,009 170,045 5,591 186,407 
MPD CATIRS THOUS Seis -saievarsvers;h0/qrn.arcievsseveyaai® ovo, Ab eis Sine) 06 85 6,330 31 §, 520 
MURIEL TOV Set, korea oc aco win thin as shee melons shares" = 19,780 304, 622 20,734 331,555 
OS SSS a SS ee ery re et ero ee eee OD 57,342 174,570 55,092 192,764 
MEINE cic chy cine Gieiaie-s che ste + oamng ages seRsloe oaine'es 4,905 17,755 4,605 17,145 
PRD do oe. a 25 «sigh oe es AS as se deea ve Oa. 387 625 383 612 
BREIL VETEDS, Go leioeie tio dus aks a cee ccc le sisials wlelele ree eel 1,630,659 1,943,255 1,539,848 2,059,455 
ERE POMEONN Eo ois a wmsige Leche so «21m Ge DG Bie Oe BSS we 28 , 760 30 58,060 
DRUM TRRGSS. uri. doe cc cece kee cosh ekaee sees etas 1,655 4,806 1,872 5,728 
I RS 8 Sain o's, Koad die nosy nk Soe? 391 12,096 316 10,926 
ee eee Hun lee? icnnene, soe ae herrea 113 414 151 467 
Fishing piers and wharves............-++e+eeeeeeees 1,609 518,975 1,623 508,685 
Meerors And ICO-HOUSES. .......6..ccccce renee cnseees 656 205,545 675 206, 405 
Small fish- and smoke-houses.............22020000- 6,901 652,605 6,727 654,584 
ES ere errr one - 101,236 * 97,332 


Total Values, Sea Fisheries............. — | 22,197,714 - 23,718,632 
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6.—Fishing Vessels, Boats, Nets, Traps, ete., Used in the Fisheries of Canada 
1941 and 1942—concluded 


1942 
Equipment 
Number Value Number Value 
$ 
Inland Fisheries— 
Fist erriarate. aka hon: ee ee eae 21 157,900 22 138, 90) 
USS Pes ed OOS Tee cise iovtes, fa 109 632,356 87 571, 151 
(asoline’and diesel boats,.ic..52c.b ect oe ee 1,289 828, 490 1,358 868, 20: 
Sikittciancd canoes). 3.5.9.5 ae See fe WR 3,630 149, 420 3,904 166, 16: 
Calera nie, 3. OO ele aeRO et ARE - ie ~ 2,192,129 ~ 2,304, 74: 
IOIOO ME, Her aie ee Whe. sate aes DRED, a ee 274 16,470 281 22,191 
POUR OLR se sus hii 8 Ree end cae ee Onn 989 485,600 920 479 , 82! 
ELOGDIMNCUSN, Sts. 25-8) ar pt DOa at ae ee ee ae Tobi 30,004 1,334 32, 56t 
Dinaoad rollinetss cn. Jb. lcd he ee, dee 41 8 24¢ 
DOS EA ve cate Kon oat Sane See ee ee 1,747 6,561 2,153 21, 45% 
WOU Grecia nese cuonie tryna ee 454 51,200 94 33, 25( 
PDORER seer. 5 32 05an8/. fio ea eae nine oR ak Cee ane ge 22 83 23 ( 
TECULEADS cn nodes Se ee Le 200 400 200 40( 
Pisnew ied s..)05 eee gut en eee ny aE Deke Sa: 0) 1,360 6 1, 74¢ 
Rishing piers and’wharves! . -/.47 ie 4. i ee 511 179,217 509 202, 466 
Freezers'and ice-houses, i). )10). Sin Ald on eee 698 450,392 682 426, 228 
Small fish- and smoke-houses..................0.... 217 170,770 212 82,015 
Other gears: 75. iic cacekee Wee Ocal oe tee oe - 4,648 - 5,183 
Total Values, Inland Fisheries......... ~ 5,357,814 - 5,356,822 
Grand Totals}... .. =. s05014..5.dheownk — | 27,555,528 - 29,075,454 


1 Does not include equipment used by fish-processing establishments. 


Inland Fisheries 


1940 1941 1942 | 

No. No. No: )) i 

Steam trawlers............. 33 44 56 Nil Nil Nil. 4} 

Wessclstrereratet s)he 5, 249 5,667 5,854 1 1 1 | 

IBOSL See TIN ares ts a ee 45,707 39,235 38,997 8,005 7,651 7,888 9 

Packers, carrying boats and | 
S COM SINT Bea i. a. < 0 beeen 811 709 715 109 105 86 
Fishing not in boats........ 3,016 2,786 1,932 5, 887 7,548 5,839 
Totals, Fishermen. .... 54,816 48,441 47,554 14,001 15,304 13,813 


1 Included with ‘‘boats”’ 


Subsection 2.—The Fish-Processing Industry 


A special article on Developments in Fish Processing, prepared by the Deputy 
Minister of Fisheries, Ottawa, appears in the 1941 Year Book, pp. 225-226. | 


Establishments, Capital, Employees, Materials Used and Products.— | 
Among the fish-processing establishments in operation in Canada in 1942, the | 
salmon canneries comprised the principal group with an investment valued at | 
$16,602,929, or 49 p.c. of the total for all establishments. About 74 p.c. of the value | 
of production of the establishments was credited to fish canned, cured or otherwise | 
prepared, and 26 p.c. to fish marketed for consumption in a fresh state. 
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8.—Fish-Processing Establishments, 1941 and 1942 


1942 

Kind of Establishment a 

Number Value} Number Value! 
$ $ 

MEU RTNGTICN ce Choe Os tote ae os cs See Nee w pee en oc 39 14,651,405 31 16,602,929 
peeecuring establishments... ...........5s ccd eee ee eee 189 3,981,662 209 5,159,679 
Jardine and other fish DBAUNGETION See sree Ce ket as wees 22 3,337,301 25 4,868,086 
DPEEIIOTION SS Sete c yh Pea caelges ec aas cub eeie ves s 124 666,589 122 802,876 
BNE SRO ar COs t Rarihanc santa atin Ue vd sss hee ase 25 1,661,137 22 2,164,467 
fresh-fish and freezing plants..............-+++ss.005: 42 8,152,104 62 3,678,411 
MEIUTIOTION a. cea hie eacne sols scree s cele gie ees 22 84, 680 21 73,125 
ie en ee ee 
= PD OGAIS Te es Sala ots Sen ed ome 463 27,534,878 492 33,344,573 


| 1Comprises values of land, buildings and machinery, products and supplies on hand, accounts and bills 


eceivable, and cash. 
ee 
‘a 9.—Fish-Processing Establishments, by Provinces, 1941 and 1942 
e 

- Year and Kind of Establishment PRET N.S. N.B. Que. B.C. Canada 
ig No No No No. No No 
¢ 1941 
Gobster canneries............-.-++ss+0e- 44 Sh 40 ai Nil 124 
Salmon Canneries.............-.-..--++- Nil 3 Nil Nil 36 39 
BEEENENTIOTION. 1.002 ces ceases scveecnce 3 8 il os Nil 22 
Sardine and other fish canneries......... 2 6 4 4 6 22 
Fish-curing establishments.............. 27 54 8 189 
Presh-fish and freezing plants rs 2 i 
Reduction IEEE tebe gala ames Aree meee 

Totals, 1940 c csve~ css b'sscies = 

‘ 1942 
Lobster CANNETICS..\.... 6 oe pepe eee ee e's cp 43 33 37 9 Nil 122 
BIT CADNCTICS 10's Sc eidn Nese s osc sss Nil Pe Nil Nil 29 Rul 
MEANTIGTION. cos. tes fs se teicie «asics 3 s 2 21 
Sardine and other fish canneries......... 2 7 6 - 7 25 
Fish-curing establishments.............. 19 88 33 64 5 209 
Fresh-fish and freezing plants........... 4 15 12 20 13 62 
Memeeriion plants:, ci: 2-2 cee. oeceees Nil 7 2 5 9 23 

Totals, 1943 02555 oc. 72 155 103 98 65 493 


ne 


10.—Materials Used by and Products of Fish-Processing Establishments, 1938-42 


Material and Product 1938 1939 1940 — 1941 1942 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Materials Used— 
he oe. hk cur iceie ols gre Fete a ars 12,589,724 | 12,807,991 | 14,934,744 | 20,263,678 | 28,001,244 
Edible BEB eee ran tit ce ath wie a) lagy Mfoes 104, 605 150,809 169, 662 293 ,083 210,650 
er rE eee. cab eo a blew 206, 797 212,325 273,818 363,201 460, 162 
Eo nee Cee 3,728,603 3,922,650 5,135,138 7,448,313 6,825,130 
TEIN Ar OS Seek c cedsase 452,331 1,020, 923 948,489 1,744,553 2,249,185 
Totals, Materials Used......... 17,082,060 | 18,114,698 | 21,461,851 | 30,112,828 | 37,746,371 
Products— 


Fish marketed for consumption, fresh.. 6,052,397 | 8,176,3021] 10,414,474 | 11,607,468 | 15,601,349 
Fish canned, cured or otherwise pre- 
te oe cc aac bs wcisies 21,896,811 | 20,640,234 | 24,695,967 | 36,568,623 | 43,839,627 


moenis, Froducts........:...... 27,949,208 | 28,816,5361| 35,110,441 | 48,176,091 | 59,440,976 
‘ —— ne 


1 Revised since the publication of the 1942 Year Book. 
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a eam 

11.—Employees in Fish-Processing Establishments, 1940-42 | 

ee 
1940 1941 1942 

Male |Female| Total || Male |Female| Total || Male |Female)| Total 


Employed in— 


Lobster canneries......... 1,247 | 2,066 |} 3,313 1,228 1,942 | 3,170 1,154 1,825 2,979 
Salmon canneries......... 3,397 2,764 6,161 3,142 3,152 6,294 2.385 2,684 5,069 
Clam canneries........... 92 179 271 79 154 233 109 316 425 
Sardine and other fish 

Canneries v4 > eek... 810 692 1,502 922 939 1,861 1,058 1,199 2,208 


Fish-curing establishments| 2,535 407 | 2,942] 2,443 658 | 3,101 | 2,686 773 8,459 
Fresh-fish and freezing 


TU ea ith eeciah ace 402 147 549 542 233 775 838 318 1,156 
Reduction plants.......... 299 7 306 392 16 408 363 23 386 
PROCAIS: Beer yx 83 275 8,782 | 6,262 | 15,044 | 8,748 | 7,094 | 15,842 || 8,593 | 7,138 | 15,731 


12.—Employees and Salaries and Wages in Fish-Processing Establishments, 1930-42 
Norr.—For figures for 1920-29, see p. 275 of the 1942 Year Book. 
a 


Contract 
On Salaries On Wages and Totals 
Year Piece-Workers 
No. Amount No. Amount No. Amount No. Amount | 
$ $ $ $ 

LOSO mer etl os, ache 591 918,952 | 9,967 | 3,383,902 | 5,164 1,023,609 || 15,722 5,326, 463 
TORS h. 5c Oe ae aera 540 692,270 |} 9,577 | 2,069,153 | 2,954 421,452 || 13,071 3,182,875 | 
LOS 2iererae tet. 486 602,760 | 9,799 1,741,404 | 3,439 477,714 || 13,724 2,821,878 
LOS SEs. Se coaters 473 558,500 | 9,453 1,728,885 | 4,116 736,683 |} 14,042 3,024,068 
NEY a3 Cae tA 548 676,124 | 9,642 | 2,193,995 | 4,612 684,956 || 14,802 3,555,075 
LOS Ope bios. oe 550 703,075 | 9,468 | 2,171,478 | 4,343 679,395 || 14,361 3,553, 948 
LOS Grey Bae oo 558 734,678 | 10,073 | 2,544,903 | 4,607 724,269 || 15,238 4,003,850 
IRS Ae ane ee 602 722,651 | 9,671 | 2,632,120} 3,771 687,794 || 14,044 4,042,565 
LOSS arene ten 642 772,493 | 9,092 | 2,775,425 | 4,750 680,037 || 14,484 4,227,955 
103 OMe eee hi. 743 819,119 | 9,670} 2,819,675 | 4,401 708,600 || 14,814 4,347,394 
O40 anise. 790 988,340 | 8,843 | 3,540,220 | 5,411 868,230 || 15,044 5,396, 790 
194 ee kee ivohis « 877 1,210,201 9,522 | 4,386,584 | 5,443 1,140,921 || 15,842 6,737, 706 
1942 eee a 933 1,314,050 | 11,537 | 6,347,926 | 3,261 728,733 || 15,731 8,390,709 


a ee ee ee a eee eee 


CHAPTER XII.—MINES AND MINERALS* 


| CONSPECTUS 
: PAGE PAGE 
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Subsection 2. Growth of the Mining Section 8. PropucTrIoN oF CLay PrRop- 
Industry in Recent Years....-.,... 300 ucTs AND OTHER STRucTURAL Ma- 
Subsection 3. Principal Mineral Indus- CERIADS 2 soles AN cha eee ones 322 


BLGS a ctekstnes sieve aie, 0! el oes sie nip ja a 2's) Fs ‘e 302 


Historical Sketch.—A short historical outline of the development of the 
mineral industry in Canada is given at pp. 309-310 of the 1939 Year Book. 


Geology and Economic Minerals.—A special article on this subject appears 
at pp. 3-14 of the 1942 Year Book. 


_ Statistics of Mines and Minerals.—The compilation and publication of 
statistics concerning mines and minerals in the Dominion is carried out by the 
Mining, Metallurgical and Chemical Branch of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
which works in close co-operation with the Mines Departments of the various 
Provincial Governments, collecting the data in collaboration with these Depart- 
ments. Questionnaires sent to those engaged in mineral industries are designed to 
meet the requirements of both the Dominion and the provincial authorities, thus 
eliminating duplication of labour. 

More detailed information on the mineral production of Canada is given in 
the various reports issued by the Mining, Metallurgical and Chemical Branch of 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. * 


Section 1.—Mineral Lands Administration and Mining Laws 


The mineral lands of Canada, like other Crown lands, are administered by 
either the Dominion or the Provincial Governments. The Dominion Government 
administers the mineral lands of Yukon and the Northwest Territories as well as 
those in all Indian Reserves and in National Parks; all other mineral lands lying 
within the boundaries of the several provinces are administered by the respective 
Provincial Governments. 


_*Except where otherwise noted, this chapter has been revised in co-operation with W. H. Losee, B.Sc., 
Chief of the Mining, Metallurgical and Chemical Branch, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. A complete list 
of the publications of this Branch appears in Chapter XXX. 
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Subsection 1.—Mining Laws and Regulations on Dominion Lands* 


Dominion lands to which these regulations apply are those administered by the 
Lands, Parks and Forests Branch, Department of Mines and Resources, and lie 
within Yukon and the Northwest Territories. Titles issued for Dominion lands, 
the property of the Dominion Government, in the Territories of Canada reserve to 
the Crown the mines and minerals that may be found on or under such lands, 
together with the right of operation. 

The Acts and regulations governing mining and quarrying on Dominion lands 
are: Yukon and Northwest Territories—Alkali Mining Regulations; Carbon-Black 
Regulations; Coal Mining Regulations; Potash Regulations; and Domestic Coal 
Permits. Yukon—Yukon Placer Mining Act (R.8.C., 1927, c. 216); Yukon Quartz 
Mining Act (R.8.C., 1927, c. 217); Dredging Regulations; Petroleum and Natural 
Gas Regulations. Northwest Territories—Quartz Mining Regulations; Placer 
Mining Regulations; Dredging Regulations; Oil and Gas Regulations; Quarrying 
Regulations; and Permits to remove sand, stone and gravel from beds of rivers. 

Special petroleum and natural gas regulations now apply to the Yukon Territory 
and to that portion of the Northwest Territories lying west of a line 75 miles east 
from the centre line of the main channel of the east channel of the Mackenzie River. 
These regulations provide that no person shall enter the area to which they apply’ 
for the purpose of prospecting for oil and staking a location without first obtaining 
from the Minister of Mines and Resources a preliminary authority to do so. 


Copies of these regulations are available from the Lands, Parks and Forest 
Branch of the Department of Mines and Resources, Ottawa. 


Subsection 2.—Provincial Mining Laws and Regulations} 


The granting of land in any province, except Ontario, no longer carries with it 


mining rights upon or under such land. In Ontario mineral rights are expressly | 


reserved if they are not to be included. Some early grants in New Brunswick and 


Quebec also included certain mineral rights. Otherwise mining rights must be_ 
separately obtained by lease or grant from the provincial authority administering 


the mining laws and regulations. Mining activities may be classified as placer, 


general minerals (usually metallic ores), fuel (coal, petroleum, gas) and quarrying. | 


} 


Under these divisions of the provincial mining industry, regulations may be sum- 


marized as follows:— 


Placer.—In those provinces in which placer deposits occur there are regulations | 


defining the size of placer holdings, the terms under which they may be acquired 


and held and the royalties to be paid. 


General Minerals.—These are sometimes described as quartz, lode minerals 
or minerals in place. The most elaborate regulations apply in this division. In 


all provinces, except Alberta, a prospector’s or miner’s licence to search for mineral | 
deposits, valid for a year must be obtained. A claim of promising ground of a 
specified size may then be staked. This claim must be recorded within a time | 
limit, with the payment of recording fees. Work to a specified value per annum | 


must be performed upon the claim for a period up to five years, when a grant or 


lease of the mining rights may be obtained subject to fees or annual rental. The | 


taxation most frequently applied is a percentage of net profits of producing mines. 


*Compiled from material supplied by the Lands, Parks and Forests Branch, Department of Mines | 


and Resources, Ottawa. 
tCompiled from material supplied by the Provincial Governments. 
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Fuels.—In those provinces in which coal occurs, the size of holdings is laid 
down and the conditions regarding work and rental under which they may be held. 
In some cases royalties are provided for. In the cases of petroleum and natural 
gas, a permit to drill on promising ground is usually first obtained. If oil or gas is 
discovered, the operator may obtain the lease or grant of a limited area subject to 
rental or fees. A royalty on production is sometimes payable. 


Quarrying.—Regulations under this heading define the size of holding and the 


| terms of lease or grant. 


i 


Cinta asl) Sie ieee oe hee 
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The legislation controlling mining and minerals in each province is given at 
pp. 278-279 of the 1942 Year Book. Copies of the legislation and regulations and 
details concerning them may be obtained by application to the following authorities: 


Nova Scorra.—Minister of Mines, Parliament Buildings, Halifax. 

New Brunswick.—Department of Lands and Mines, Fredericton. 

QurBec.—Minister of Mines, Quebec. 

Onrarto.—Department of Mines, Parliament Buildings, Toronto. 

ManironA.—Director, Mines Branch, Department. of Mines and Natural 
Resources, Winnipeg. 

SaSKATCHEWAN.—Department of Natural Resources, Regina. 

ALBERTA.—Department of Lands and Mines, Edmonton. 

BririsH CouuMBIA.—Department of Minés, Victoria. 


Section 2.._Summary of General Production 


A special article on the Development of Canada’s Mineral Resources in Rela- 
tion to the Present War Effort, so far as this development had taken place by the 
middle of 1940, appears at pp. 298-309 of the 1940 Year Book. 


The importance of mineral production as compared with other primary in- 
dustries in Canada is indicated in Chapter VII while its part in the external trade 
of Canada is dealt with in Chapter XVI, Part II, especially Section 3, Subsections 
2 and 5. 


Subsection 1.—Government Control of Non-Ferrous Metals and Fuels in 
War-Time* 


Because the non-ferrous metal and war mineral supply situation had to be 
viewed from the standpoint of the Allied Nations as a whole, Canada has regarded 
herself as in the same position as other United Nations. Consequently this country 
has both stimulated production and curtailed non-essential consumption. 


To co-ordinate the nation’s efforts to meet war needs, a Metals Control was 
established by the Department of Munitions and Supply on July 15, 1940. The 
Control has been responsible for stimulating Canadian output of non-ferrous metals 
and strategic minerals and for curtailing non-essential uses. In addition, it has 
been responsible for obtaining from other countries those non-ferrous metals and 
minerals in short supply in Canada. 


* Contributed by the Department of Munitions and Supply. 
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The various Government agencies have stimulated production of the major ° 


non-ferrous metals—copper, nickel, Jead and zine, as well as tungsten, molybdenum, 
chrome, mercury, mica, arsenic, fluorspar, graphite and cobalt. Six of these— 
mercury, tungsten, chrome, molybdenum, muscovite mica and fluorspar—were 
not produced in quantity in Canada before the War. 


From 1923 to 1939 Canada produced no recorded output of iron ore. In 
1937 the rebuilding of surface equipment was started at the Helen Mine in the 
Michipicoten District of Ontario, and aided by an Ontario Government subsidy 
a substantial output is being mined. One of the biggest iron-ore developments 
in Canadian history was begun in 1943 at Steep Rock Lake, west of Port Arthur, 
Ontario. The undertaking is being privately financed with assistance from various 
governments. The Federal assistance takes the form of a subsidy on the movement 
of some ore, plus a loan of $2,000,000 to the Canadian National Railways to build 
an ore dock and trackage. This advance is to be repaid out of production. 


Petroleum development has been stimulated by the Oil Control of the Depart- 
ment of Munitions and Supply in co-operation with the Department of Mines and 
Resources, and by a Crown company, Wartime Oils Limited, operating under the 
direction of the Control. The Company has assisted financially in the exploitation 
of a number of wells in the west flank of the Turner Valley and the Oil Control 
has investigated other possible sources. 


Still another Government agency, the Emergency Coal Production Board, 
operating in co-operation with the Coal Control of the Department of Munitions 
and Supply, has extended financial assistance to coal operators with a view to 
increasing production. The Dominion Fuel Board for nearly two decades has 
maintained a close study of the coal-mining industry and has administered various 
measures of governmental assistance; this Board and its staff are operating under 
the Coal Control for the duration of the War. 


To conserve petroleum and coal gas for war production, the Power Controller 
of the Department of Munitions and Supply issued a series of orders from February 
to September, 1942, which caused thousands of owners of buildings, including 
dwellings, to switch from gas to coal for heating and steam production. 


Subsection 2.—General Statistics of Mineral Production 


Historical Statistics.—Definite records of the annual value of mineral 
production go back only to 1886, although actual production began with the earliest 
settlements. The figures given in Table 1 are not strictly comparable throughout 
the whole period, minor changes having been adopted in methods of computing 
both the metallic content of ores sold and the valuations of the products. Earlier 
methods resulted in a somewhat higher value than those now in use would have 
shown. However, the changes do not interfere with the general usefulness of the 
figures in showing the broad trends in the mineral industry. 
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1.—Value of Mineral Production of Canada, 1886-1943 


Value Value Value 
Year Total Value per Year Total Value per Year Total Value per 
Capita Capita Capita 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
BEBO... .%. 10, 221, 255 2°20 | AL OBO. else. 226,583,333 | 24-38 |] 1986...... 361,919,372 | 32-82 
BBO0....... 16, 7638, 353 3°61. 1980....4. 279, 873, 578 BT 4a VO8T sek. 457, 359, 092 41-13 
mmOD,...... 20, 505, 917 4-08 ———— POSS eects 441, 823, 237 39-42 
MD... s ss 64, 420, 877 12 oO ols cans ys 230, 434, 726 22°21 |) 19389. 0.2 3. 474, 602,059 41-94 
mou5....... 69,078, 999 11-51 |} 1982. ..... 191, 228, 225 18:20 |} 1940...... 529, 825,035 46-39 
SE Wa". s,s 106, 823, 623 15-29 | 1983...... 221, 495, 253 20-74 || 1941...... 560, 241, 290 48-69 
: MeL. .....- 137,109,171 TLR Loaders St aie 278, 161,590 25-67 |} 1942...... 566, 768, 672 48-63 
20... 227,859,665 | 26-63 || 1935...... 312,344,457 | 28-56 |} 19482...... 524,426,850 | 44-40 
AA eee eee eee eee ee 
1 Beginning with 1931 exchange equalization of gold production is included. 2 Subject to re- 


_ vision. 


P Current Production.—The depression beginning in 1930 had a profound effect 

upon the production of minerals in Canada. The decline in general commodity 
_ prices and the increased price of gold provided a two-fold stimulus to the produc- 
“tion of gold and, as in the 1920’s, output was increased. Old properties expanded 
| their operations and new districts and mines were discovered, developed and brought 
‘into production. Base-metal prices declined to low levels, but the improvements 
that low prices and competition had brought about in productive facilities during 
the 1920’s, together with the presence in the ores of small but appreciable quantities 
of precious metals, enabled the producing companies to carry on. After a period of 
‘readjustment, production expanded again. However, the serious reduction in 
‘industrial and construction operations materially restricted the production of coal, 
-non-metallics other than fuels, and the various structural minerals. 


The situation, therefore, prior to the outbreak of war in 1939 was that Canada’s 
“mineral industries were in a particularly strong position so far as their ability to 
“make a substantial contribution to the country’s war effort was concerned. Such 
a possible contribution had two aspects, namely :— 


* 


Le Nelle z 


; 1. The production at reasonable cost of those minerals that are essential for 
the manufacture of armaments, munitions and other war supplies as well as for 
domestic civil needs. 


2. The creation of essential foreign credits by the production of gold and silver 
and of other minerals, surplus to national needs, for export sale to other countries. 


The production of gold was reaching new high records each year so that in 1940 
Canada stood second among the countries of the world with 12-8 p.c. of the total 
_ world production. Reliable world figures of gold production are difficult to obtain 
? at present as accurate data are not available. As already indicated, developments 
in connection with base metals enabled Canadian companies to produce large supplies 

q of copper, nickel, lead and zinc on a low-cost basis. Metallurgical processes had 
_ been extended to include final refining operations of sufficient capacity to handle the 
Major part of Canadian production. In this field, while no aluminium ores are 
mined in Canada, with the availability of low-cost hydro-electric power, metal- 
‘lurgical plants for the production, from imported ores, of refined aluminium on a 
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large scale had been established. At the beginning of the War, producers of all 
these base metals entered into voluntary agreements with the British Government 
to sell the surplus above Canadian requirements at practically no advance on the 
low prices prevailing before the War, thus assuring to Great Britain a supply of 
’ these essential materials without the risk of advancing prices. 


In the case of fuels, non-metallics other than fuels, and structural materials, 
productive capacity in Canada for many essential minerals was more than sufficient 
to provide for the then-existing industrial and civil requirements. Thus the expand- 
ing demands of war industries and the construction operations necessitated by 
various features of the war program were readily met. 


2.—Mineral Production of Canada, 1940-42 


—— 


1940 1941 1942 
Mineral 
Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 
$ $ $ 

Metallics 
ANIIMONY:. 64005 oan b 2,594, 492 396,468 | 3,185,077 445,911 | 3,041,108 516, 988 
Bismuthes sce ee H 58, 529 81,004 | ~ 7, 611 10,396 347, 556 479, 627 
Cadmiunies.-. eee e 908, 127 1,056, 152 1,251,291 1, 469, 016 1,148, 963 1,355,776 
@hromiteyeass eer ton 3 5, 780 DAM 2,679 11, 456 348, 568 
Cobalteyen a eee lb. 794,359 | 1,235,220 263, 257 255, 904 83, 871 88, 444 
INGUUMES Syme OZ. il - Nil - 471 4,710 
Magnesium..." eee: lb. S - 10, 905 2,944 808,718 355, 836 
Manganese metal...... f ss - 7,500 2,250 Nil 
Manganese ore........ ton 152 4,315 Nil - 435 8, 932 
Molybdenite concen- 

Lrabesa cose eee lb. 22,251 10, 280 196, 600 , 88,470 227,586 134, 963 
Rin GaSe pa ee hehe te SS Nil - 64, 744 33,667 | 1,237,863 648, 689 
Tungsten concentrates. “ 12, 002 7,303 82, 846 38, 712 520, 981 406,275 

OPDert/.eaee mL cee “1655, 593,441 | 65,778,061 |643,316,713 | 64,407,497 |603, 661,826 | 60,417,372 
INIGKGl sear eee nl 245" 557, 871 | 59,822,591 |282, 258,235 | 68,656,795 |285,211,803 | 69,998,427 
Meads shh tee tee . 471,850, 256 15, 863, 605 |460, 167,005 15,470,815 512,142,562 17, 218, 233 
ANC. caenee eee “1424, 028, 862 | 14,463,624 |512,381,636 | 17,477,337 |580,257,373 | 19,792,579 
Gold ite nie ten ae fine oz.| 5,311,145 |204,479,083! | 5,345,179 | 205,789,392! 4,841,306 | 186,390,2812 
SUlLVho nt nice ee = 23,833,752 | 9,116,172 | 21,754,408 | 8,323,454 | 20,695,101 8,726, 296 
Palladium, rhodium, 

IbIGIUIN eLCre a eae 91,522 | 3,520,746 97,4382 | 3,396,304 : 19.177, 782 
Platmnumess eee . 108,486 | 4,240,362 124,317 | 4,750,153 ek? 
Arsenic (As2O3)....... lb. 2,098,275 62,798 | 3,538,000 153,195 | 14, 967,874 652,041 
Tronjore.. Seta ton 414,603 | 1,211,305 16,037 | 1,426,057 , 3806 1,517,077 
INICIO TINS ae eo cGar lb. 153, 830 369,317 536,304 | 1,335,697 | 1,035,914 2,943, 807 
Pitchblende producte Beek tes 2 410,176 2 925,196 2 2 
Selenium... “arses lb. 179, 860 843, 533 406, 930 777, 236 495, 369 951,108 
Atelihupruma Scares “ 3,491 A OOK 11, 453 18,394 11,084 17, 735 
Titaniim~ores.snn ee ton 4,535 24,510 12,651 49,110 10, 031 50, 906 
Totals, Metallics........... — | 382,503,012 — | 395,346,581 — | 392,192,452 

Fuels 
WOR erg ester, Len ton | 17,566,884 | 54,676,993 | 18,225,921 | 58,059,630 | 18,865,030 | 62,897,581 
Natural gas........ M cu. ft.| 41,232,125 | 13,000,593 | 43,495,353 | 12,665,116 | 45,697,359 | 13,301,655 

(507 ey creme eae AE ton 30 75 355 25,155 172 1,204 
Petroleum, crude..... bbl. 8,590,978 | 11,160,213 | 10,133,838 | 14,415,096 | 10,364,796 | 15,968,851 
Totals, Fuels............... — | 78,837,874 — | 85,141,997 - 92,169,291 

Non-Metallics 
reich a Fuels) 
Asbestos.. Ahi. tee ttn 346,805 | 15,619,865 477,846 | 21,468,840 439,459 | 22,663,283 
MlGorspar sense eee ce 4,454 59,317 5, 534 97,767 6,199 146, 039 
Graphitese nh eee 2 94,038 2 132,924 2 117, 904 
Magnesitic dolomite......... 2 897,016 2 831,041 2 1,059 ,3744 

IGHoae see ee lb. 1,806,000 237,145 | 3,488,000 335,288 | 6,019,671 383, 567 
Sulphuroie seaman: ton 170,630 | 1,298,018 260,023 | 1,702,786 308, 714 1,994, 891 
Barytes p 338 4,819 6, 890 74,416 19, 667 188, 144 
Diatomitessseere as 248 7,957 344 9,935 365 9, 088 
Keldspar sank ese s 21,455 187, 623 26,040 244, 284 22,270 213,941 
Garnets (schist)...... ton Nil 16 160 17 176 
Grindstones Brel Luly 

stones)......... 341 14, 543 188 11,500 216 10, 000 

VDSUI) «eee ieee ee f 1,448,788 | 2,065,933 | 1,593,406 | 2,248, 428 566, 166 1,254, 182 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 293. 
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2.—Mineral Production of Canada, 1940-42—concluded 
F ‘ 1940 1941 1942 
Mineral 
Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 
Non-Metallies $ $ $ 
(Excluding Fuels )—conc. 
Tron oxides (ochre).... ton 9,979 111, 874 10, 045 142,069 9,304 151, 653 
Magnesium sulphate... “ il - 265 7,343 1,140 38, 760 
Mineral waters..... imp. gal. 140, 663 20, 892 181,064 72,531 157,085 74,505 
Nepheline-syenite..... ton 2 117, 849 a ae 227, 583 2 246, 893 
ment MOSS............ t Nil - 27,803 644, 253 53, 506 1,069,372 
Mhosphate...........> 7] 358 4,039 2,487 33,076 1, 264 17,431 
eos: o 1, 858, 302 1, 203, 527 2,052, 878 1,366, 187 1,738, 174 1,538, 162 
| >: Re eee 5 es 464,714 2, 823, 269 560, 845 3,196,165 53, 672 3, 844, 187 
Beilica brick........... M 3,488 182,786 4,111 238, 433 4,273 | 268,006 
_Soapstone...... Sey ae ton 2 74,905 155, 925 136, 529 
Sodium carbonate..... i 220 1,760 186 1,488 256 2,048 
_ Sodium sulphate...... iS 94, 260 829, 589 115, 608 931, 554 131, 258 1,079, 692 
" Strontium minerals... “ Nil - 27 280 il - 
BT 5 ce Kswedte Steet § 15,166 154, 734 18,171 204, 884 15, 499 174, 295 
Totals, Non-Metallics...... — | 26,011,498 — | 34,379,440 ~ 36,677,122 
Clay Products and Other 
Structural Materials 
ia Cray Propwucts 
Brick— 
Soft Mud Process— 
BESVGO iio teat < eee a8 : 15, 946 323, 634 14, 288 285, 260 11,385 233,251 
2 ASOMINON 6 2) 0 <)..2% M 42,395 611,750 30, 664 455,385 20, 387 325, 762 
Stiff Mud Process 
(wire cut)— 
AGO et ce toe 41,552 903 , 686 52,419 1, 218, 632 39, 104 872,287 
SOmmon. stele se M 52,777 738, 416 69,750 | 1,048,832 59,901 893, 488 
Dry Press— 
ACES. vecteieieick a M 14, 932 333,717 15,621 363, 908 12,871 278, 701 
L MOMMON Ss LK os s!- M 24, 870 351,335 25, 449 386, 097 25,145 404,730 
Fancy or ornamental 
IGS s25 ches 47 2,477 36 2,100 11 676 
@eusewer brick......... M 694 12, 222 644 10,279 513 9,480 
Paving brick........ M 19 819 120 7,012 153 9,353 
arebrick...\.......< M 3, 167 165, 525 3, 648 183, 897 3,816 197, 830 
Fireclay and other clay ton 4,881 30, 564 27,053 70,312 30, 812 118, 678 
Bertonite............. Sf 1,469 4,488 2,172 7,830 1,616 44,204 
_ Fireclay blocks and shapes.. - 85, 127 - 190, 497 - 210, 246 
Hollow blocks........ on 105, 073 788,478 117, 530 1,063, 120 109, 905 1,082,573 
mrvoofing tile..........; No. - , - 750 - 32 
Floor tile (quarries)...sq. ft. - 13, 631 - 21,349 - 23, 705 
BEAL CULO... 35.5.0 cc.0< oere M 10, 550 277, 651 12,319 333, 364 11,659 329, 035 
Sewer pipe, copings, flue 
EROS GLC. Costs shot fe ia 2S ~ 1, 152, 603 - 1, 422,389 - 1,392,545 
- Pottery, glazed or unglazed. ~ 474, 452 = 502, 212 - 646, 088 
_ Other clay products......... 72, 283 ~ 6,811 - 9,059 
Torats, CLAY PRODUCTS.... - 6,344, 547 ~ 7,575, 336 - 7,081, 723 
OrHER STRUCTURAL 
MatTERIALS 
ION Gc on tick:diacels as bl 7,559,648 | 11,775,345 | 8,368,711 | 13,063,588 | 9,126,041 14,365, 237 
eee ton 716, 730 5,194, 555 860, 885 6,357, 941 884, 830 6, 530, 839 
ed and gravel...... ca 31,375,415 | 11,759,245 | 31,604,806 | 10,375,723 | 26,349,907 9,005,414 
tone— : 
oe ae 1,147,747 | 1,884,410 600,922 | 1,498,786 | 1,366,425 1,946, 249 
Limestone’.......... ee 6,108, 591 5, 126,075 7,151, 049 6, 057, 727 6, 442, 583 6,468,525 
eee a 13,739 5,409 17, 649 126, 081 , 824 88, 209 
Sandstone........... aS 176,475 305, 543 169, 885 305, 528 153, 865 226, 810 
RUS id as ana He vk 7,022 1,296 12, 562 1,369 16, 801 
Torats, OTHER STRUCTURAL 
ATBRIALS......00.0000% — | 36,128,104 — | 37,797,936 - 38, 648, 084 
Totals, Clay Products and 
Other Structural Ma- 
RNS or PSG eo e's p's — | 42,472,651 — | 45,378,272 - 45,729,807 
Grand Totals (Canadian 
ie see scee es — | 529,825,035 — | 560,241,290 — | 566,768,672 


i — ae 


3 Due to war-time restrictions, the quan- 


_.} Value in Canadian funds. | { 
tities of these metals cannot be given and the values are combined. 


2 Not available. 


4 Including brucite. 


5 Sul- 


phur content of pyrites shipped and estimated sulphur contained in the sulphuric acid made from smel ter 


gases 


6 Includes relatively large quantities used in the manufacture of chemicals. 


Analysis of Current Value and Volume.—In order to interpret more clearly 
and simply the trends in mineral production in Canada over the period since 1933, 
Table 3 gives the percentage of the total value contributed by each principal mineral 
in each year. Values upon which percentages in this table are based are the annual 
values of mineral production expressed in Canadian currency as published in 
Tables 1 and 2. 
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3.—Percentages of the Total Value of Mineral Production, by Principal Minerals, 
1933-42 
Mineral 1933 | 1934 | 1985 | 1986 | 1937 | 1938 | 1939 | 1940 | 1941 | 1942 
p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c. | p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c. 
METALLICS 
0-2 0-2 0-2 0-2 0-2 0-2 0-2 0-1 0-2 
9-6 | 10-8 | 10-9 | 15-1 | 12-8 | 12-8 | 12-4 } 11-5 10-7 
86-9 | 37-0 | 86-3 | 31-3 | 37-6 | 38-8 | 38-6 | 36-7 | 32-9 
3-0 3-4 4-1 4-6 3-1 2-6 3-0 2-8 3-0 
11-6 | 11-3 | 12-1 | 13-0 | 12-2 | 10-7] 11*3 |:12-3 | 12-4) 
1 1 1 1 1 0-2 0-1 0-2 2 | 
2-2 1-7 2-2 2-2 2-0 2-0 1-5 1-5 3-4 
2:8:| 3-4) 2-8] 2-3] 2-21°2-0] 1-7 | 1-5 1-5 
3°3 3-2 3-1 4-0 PAD Af 2-6 2-7 3-1 3:5 
69-7 | 71-0 | 71-7 | 78-1 | 73-1 | 72-4 | 72-2 |°70-6 | 69-2 
Coals: cee ee rE eee 16-3 | 15-1.| 13-4 | 12-7 | 10-7 | 10-0 | 10-2 | 10-3 | 10-4 11-1 
Natural: rast eaWeentis ss. ob ae eo 3°O\ 3-2!) | 238-0719 3-0) [225 1 26 1 256Gb aed ann means 2-4 
Petroleum eee es SL eee 1-4 1-2 1-1 0-9 LE e8|) Abdo 2-1 2-1 2-6 2-8 
(LOTALS GH UBTG82.. 0.5. coke eee eee 21-6 | 19-5 | 17-5 | 16-6 | 14-4 | 14-7 | 14-9 | 14-9 | 15-2 16:3 
Non-Meratuics (ExcLtupin@ FuELs) | 
ASD ESTOS 55 oko oie senior eae 2-4 1:8) 2851s 2818201 23023. Sape bol Ou amass 4-0 | 
VPSUM. oases ete ck eRe eee 0-3) 0-3)" 0-33) ~ 0°47 0°3-]" 0237) ©0240) 2a0sAa Bane 0-2 , 
OUaTtZ es. ee ee eee 0-1 0-2 0-1 0-2 0-2 0-2 0-2 0-2 052) Og | 
BLG MS. GB a tle cin eR eee 0:9 | 0-7] 0-6] 0-5] 0-4] 0-4] 0-51 0-5 |] 0-6 0-7 
SUlpHUPs: cose seas cee eae ee 0-2)" 0-22|" 0-27)" 0-3 }990237|" 0027) 0-4 4) Os 2elenOes 0-4 
||| | —_ —__ |__| __|_|___) 
Totaus, Non-MErTat.iics®.......... 4-5] 3-8] 4-0] 4-6] 4-9] 4-5] 5-3] 4-9] 6-1 6-5 
Torats, CLAY PRopwucts.......... 1-0 1-0 1-0 1-0 1-0 1-0 1-1 1-2 1-4 1-2 
OrHEeR StRucTURAL MaTeRIALs | 
Cement rers oS ern oe ae 220712 OP Sr 1591" 320 PO ee Salo es eee 2-5 
SITIOS Ree Peas se bees ee et 1-1 1:0} 0-9}; 0-9] 0-8] 0-8] 0-8] 1-0] 1-1 1-2 
Sandrandipravels.. Mr ee eee 2:01 brie 221 1-9 2S 27 D4 OO a ere 1-6 
BONG ee ee niet wie cbice bt ree eee 1:4:) 1-8.) 1:7.) 1-4 | bd) |) 1-84], ea | eae 1-5 
Torats, OTHER STRUCTURAL 
IMATWRIAUSS.. Gnek ites sme aes 6-5} 6:0] 6-5] 6-1] 6-6] 6-7] 6-3] 6-8] 6-7 6-8 
Grand Totals............... 100-0 |100-0 |100-0 |160-0 |100-0 |100-0 |100-0 |100-0 |100-0 | 100-0 
1 Not available. 2 Not available for publication. 3 Includes minor items not specified. 


Although the year 1926 was not a normal year in mineral production to the 
same extent as in some other productive fields, the rapid changes that have 
resulted from circumstances arising since 1926 can be seen more clearly by using it 
as a base year. Table 4 shows the indexes of volume of mineral production, using 
1926 as the base year, by principal minerals, for the period 1931-42. The 
very large increases in the production of petroleum and platinum metals are | 
especially noteworthy. 
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4.—Indexes of Volume of Mineral Production, by Principal Minerals, 1931-42 
(1926=100) 
Nors.—Indexes for 1927-30 will be found at p. 319 of the 1940 Year Book. 


Mineral 1931 | 1932 | 1933 | 1934 | 19385 | 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 | 1941 1942 
METALLICS 
OGD ALUseicsiceheces 78-4] 73-8) 70-2) 89-5) 102-5] 133-5 | 76-3 69-1 | 110-2 | 119-5 | 39-6 12-6 
BEGDDODS + 60.3. s1s.0'0e 219-6] 186-1] 225-4] 274-1] 314-8] 316:3 | 398-2 | 429-2 | 457-4 | 492-6 | 483-4 | 453-6 
PSO. oes ge eels vm 153-6] 173-5] 168-1] 169-4] 187-3) 213-7 | 233-5 | 269-4 | 290-4 | 302-8 | 304-7 | : 276-0 
Os Be ae 94-2} 90-2) 93-9} 122-0] 119- - 135-0 | 145-2 | 147-6 | 186-9 | 166-3 | 162-1 180-5 
INTO OL os cike oe oe 99-9} 46-2] 126-7) 195-8] 210-8] 258-3 | 342-2 | 320-4 | 344-1 | 373-7 | 429-5 | 434-0 
- Platinum metals.| 470-3} 287-2] 260-3}1220-8 1106- sl381. 9 11463-9 |1694-4 |1454-6 |1023-3 |1134-6 | 2598-1 
BPPTIVED. occ cece 91-9| 82-0] 67-9] 78-4| 74-3] 82-0 | 102-7 | 99-3 | 108-5 | 106-5} 97-2 92-5 
BOING Ht. ot So the aiat 158-2] 114-9] 132-8] 199-1] 213-9] 222-2 | 247-0 | 254-4 | 263-1 | 282-8 | 341-7 | 387-0 
FuELs 
TS hd Ea are 74-3) 71-2) 72-2) 83-8] 84-3) 92-4] 96-1 86-7 | 94-3 | 106-6 | 110-6 114-5 
_ Natural gas...... 134-7] 121-9] 120-5] 120-6) 129-7] 146-4 | 168-6 | 174-1 | 183-2 | 214-7 | 226-4 | 287-9 
Petroleum....... 423-3] 286-6] 314-3] 387-1] 396-9] 411-7 | 807-7 |1911-4 |2147-5 |2357-3 |2780-6 | 2844-0 
Non-MEtTALLics 
(ExcLUDING 
FUELS) 
Asbestos......... 58-8] 44-0] 56-7| 55-8} 99-8] 107-8 | 146-8 | 103-7 | 180-4 | 124-1 | 171-0 157-3 
AY PSUs cicise ss ss 97-7| 49-6] 43-4] 52-2) 61-3] 94-4 | 118-5 | 114-2 | 160-9 | 163-9 | 180-3 64-1 
SQUAT EE! cc ieienierc 0's 84-3} 81-5} 80-1] 117-4] 100-4] 451-0 | 593-5 | 594-6 | 682-1 | 800-7 | 884-5 | 748-9 
C7 | OEE eins Soe 98-7| 100-4] 106-7] 122-6] 137-2] 149-0 | 174-8 | 167-6 | 161-7 | 177-0 | 213-6 | 249-0 
BpnUrs.. 2... <.'s 129-8] 137-8] 148-7) 133-6] 174-8] 316-5 | 339-2 | 291-3 | 547-5 | 442-2 | 673-8 | 787-0 
STRUCTURAL 
MATERIALS® 
Cement......:..- 116-7| 51-7) 34-5) 43-5) 41-9] 51-8 | 70-9 63-4 | 65:8 86-8 | 96-1 104-8 
MUIZG. sieve ss Sse 8 83-3| 77-5| 78-2] 88-9} 98-0] 113-2 | 182-7 | 117-6 | 133-4 | 173-2 | 208-0 | 213-8 
Sand and gravel.| 127-1] 84-6] 68-6] 86-8] 124-0] 129-3 | 157-8 | 188-3 | 182-9 | 183-3 | 184-7 154-0 
tone wae. ote 131-3} 73-3] 45-9| 63-7) 67-5) 77-9 | 108-4] 80-0 | 85-1 | 116-4 | 124-1 124-7 


1 Beginning with 1936 low-grade natural silica sand used as non-ferrous smelter flux is included. 
21928=100, previous years not being comparable. 3 Excluding clay products. 


Subsection 3.—Provincial Distribution of Mineral Production 


Since 1907 Ontario has been the principal mineral-producing province of 
; Canada and, in recent years, has contributed about one-half of the total mineral 
production of the Dominion. The rise in the price of gold has been especially 
favourable to Ontario’s mineral production, while the Sudbury nickel-copper de- 


_ posits are another outstanding feature in the mineral resources of the Province. 


In 1940 Ontario’s production was 49-4 p.c. of the total but it has since declined to 
47-7 p.c. in 1941, 45-7 p.e. in 1942 and 43-8 p.c. in 1943. For many years British 
‘Columbia, where most of the important metals are found and substantial quantities 
of coal exist, was in second place, but for the past six years Quebec has held that 
position. A great part of Quebec’s mineral production is made up of gold, copper 
and asbestos. Nova Scotia and Alberta are the most important coal-producing 
provinces. The discovery and development of the Flin Flon and Sherritt-Gordon 
orebodies resulted in the Provinces of Manitoba and Saskatchewan becoming 
important producers of base metals and gold and silver. Alberta, besides being a 
big producer of coal, is the most important province for the production of petroleum 
and natural gas, and this activity has shown a rapid increase in recent years. 
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5.—Mineral Production of Canada, by Provinces, 1926-43 


Norr.—Figures for the years 1899-1910, inclusive, will be found at p. 345 of the 1983 Year Book, and 
for 1911-25, inclusive, at p. 323 of the 1939 edition. 


Nova 


Manitoba 


Yukon 


. (28, 873,792 
.. {80,111,221 
. |80, 524, 392 
. . (80, 904, 453 
. -|27, 019, 367 


.{21, 081, 157 
..{16, 201, 279 
.|16, 966, 183 
. . {23,310,729 
.|23, 183, 128 


. (26, 672, 278 
. -/80, 314, 188 
. (26, 253, 645 
. |30, 746, 200 
. (83, 318, 587 


. |32, 569, 867 
.|32, 783, 165 
.-(80, 154, 332 


1 Includes production of the Northwest Territories, 


Ne 
Bruns- Quebec 
wick 
$ $ 


1, 811, 104/25, 956, 193 
2,148, 535|28, 870, 403 
2,198, 919|37, 037, 420 
2,439, 072/46, 358, 285 
2,383, 571/41, 215, 220 


2,176, 910/35, 964, 537 
2,223, 505|25, 638, 466 
2,107, 682/28, 141,482 
2,156, 151/31, 269, 945 
2, 821, 027/39, 124, 696 


2,587, 891/49, 736, 919 
2,763, 643/65, 160, 215 
3, 802, 565/68, 965, 594 
3, 949, 433/77, 335, 998 
3,435, 916/86, 313,491 


3,690, 375|99, 651, 044 
3, 609, 158|104,300,010 
3, 703, 275| 100,830,007 


84, 702, 296 
89, 982, 962 
99, 584, 718 
117, 662, 505 
113, 530, 976 


3,073, 528 
2,888, 912 
4,186, 853 
5, 423, 825 
5, 453, 182 


97,975, 915}10, 057, 808 
85,910,030} 9,058,365 
110,205,021] 9,026,951 
145, 565, 871) 9,776,934 
158, 934, 269|12, 052, 417 


184, 532, 892)11, 315, 527 


British 
Alberta | Colum- 
bia 
$ $ 


1,193, 394/26, 977, 027/65, 622, 976/2, 226, 813 
1, 455, 225/29, 309, 223/60, 801, 170)1, 789, 044 
1,719, 461/32, 531, 416/64, 496, 351/2, 709, 957 
2,253, 50634, 739, 986/68, 162, 878|2, 905, 736 
2,368, 612/30, 427, 742/54, 953, 3202, 521, 588 


1, 931, 880/23, 580, 901|35, 480, 701/2, 184, 917 

1, 681, 728}21, 174, 061/27, 326, 173|2, 014, 6181 
2,477, 425}19, 702, 953/30, 794, 504'2, 073, 0521 
2,977, 061)20, 228, 851/41, 206, 965)1, 669, 0831 
3, 816, 943/22, 289, 681/48, 692, 0501, 430, 246! 


6, 970, 397/23, 305, 726/54, 407, 036|2, 390, 7061 
230, 042, 517/15, 751, 645/10, 271, 463/25, 597, 117/73, 555, 798}3, 902, 5064 
219, 801, 994/17, 173,002] 7,782, 847/28, 966, 272/64, 549, 130/4, 528, 1881 
232,519, 948}17, 137,930] 8,794, 090/30, 691, 617/65, 216, 745/8, 210, 098! 
261, 483, 349/17, 828, 522/11, 505, 858/35, 092, 337/74, 134, 485/6, 712, 490! 


267, 435, 727/16, 689, 867|15, 020, 555/41, 364, 385|78, 841, 180/6, 978, 2901 
259, 114, 946/14, 345, 046/20, 578, 749/47, 359, 831/77, 247, 9382/7, 429, 8351 
229, 760, 526/13, 149, 77526, 531, 213/48, 578, 388/67, 777, 068/3, 942, 2661 


2 Subject to revision. 


Table 6 shows the different minerals that made up the mineral production of 


each province and also the particular province or provinces that contributed to the 
production of each mineral in Canada in 1942. Because of the restrictions on space 
in this edition of the Year Book, these details for 1941 have not been included, 
but the information may be secured from the Annual Report on the Mineral Pro- 
duction of Canada 1941, published by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


6.— Detailed Mineral Production of Canada, by Provinces, 1942 


Nortr.—Quantities and values of minerals produced during 1942 in Yukon were: gold, 83,246 fine oz., 
$3,204,971; silver, 482,133 fine oz., $203,296; antimony, 78 lb., $13; tungsten concentrates, 968 lb., $840; lead, 
poe: 065 Ib., $44,448: ‘total, $3, 453, 568; and in the Northwest Territories: gold, 99,394 fine OZ, $3, 826, 669; sil- 
ver, 22 fool fine OZ;; $9, 500; natural gas, 1,500 M cu. ft., $335; petroleum, 75,789 bbl., $108,477; tungsten concen- 
trates, 98,218 lb., $23, 725: copper, 74, 963 Ib., $7, 561: total, $3,976,267. War-time restrictions ‘preclude the 
publication of data for other important minerals found in these areas} For the Dominion totals of individual 
tbe iat Bee Ba 2. Dashes in this table indicate no production recorded. The ton referred to is the 
short ton o 


Ne As 
Mineral a we Rua Quebec | Ontario | Manitoba a Alberta Re 
Metallics 
Antimony...... lb. - - - - - - — | 3,041,030 
$ - - - - - - - 516,975 
Bismuth ae. lb. ~ ~ - 2,380 a - ~ 345, 223 
$ = Ss - 3,219 - - - 476, 408 
Cadmium...... lb ~ - - 29, 236 147,314 - 972,413 
- - - ~ 34,498} 173,831 — | 1,147,447 
Chromite. -.. ©. ton - - 11, 456 - - - - - 
$ ~ - 343, 568 ~ - - _ - 
Cobalt. acre lb. - ~ ~ 83, 871 - - - - 
$ - - - 88, 444 - - - - 
Inrange ee OZ. ~ - - - - ~ - 471 
$ - - ~ - - - - 4,710 
Magnesium..... lb. - - 141,081} 478,910 - - - 193; 126 
$ - - 62,076] 208,520 - so= - 85, 240 
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6.—Detailed Mineral Production of Canada, by Provinces, 1942—continued 


Silver...... fine oz. 821,824] 2,664, 132 


346, 530 1,123,358 


2|10, 596, 204 
1) 4,467,996 


New oe 
: Nova : Saskat- British 
Mineral Ranting sree Quebec | Ontario | Manitoba hewall Alberta Chan bik 
Metallics—conc. 
Manganese ore. .ton 61 374 - - - ~ ~ - 
91 8, 841 ~ - - - - - 
Molybdenite lb. ~ - 222,276 423 ~ ~ - 4,887 
concentrates.. $ - - 131, 906 150 - - - 2,907 
2 eee oe lb. - - - ~ - - —- | 1,237,863 
: $ - - - - - - - 643, 689 
Tungsten lb. - 4,300 - 2,981 162,185 1,399 - - 250, 930 
concentrates $ 3, 967 - 2,612 145, 241 , 300 - - 228,590 
IDDOR = co ciciche's’ - — |140,911,876|308,282,414147, 595, 586/56, 781, 466 — |50, 015, 521 
~ — |14,212,372/30, 625, 404) 4,800, 491 5,726, 979 — | 5,044, 565 
Mrelkel. os. e es lb - - = 285,211 "803 - - 
- - — |69, 998, 427 ~ = ~ - 
an be aeeNee lb - - 437, 634 3/183, 159 _ - — |507,199,704 
~ - 14,713) 107,018 — 117,052,054 
Gr ie lb - — 173,940,811] 4,710, 394/29, 908, 179 84,461, 520 — |387,236,469 
- — | 2,522,121 160, 671 1,020,168 2) 880, 983 — |13, 208, 636 
Le Bae fine oz 12,989 — | 1,092,388] 2,763,819] 136,226 871 34 339 
500, 076 — 142,056, 938 te 787 5,244,701) 6,886,533 ~ 1,309]18, 262,052 


Platinum palla- 
dium, rhodium, 
iridium, etc.. $ 


1,528 
Arsenic (As203) _ 


7,114,751 
7 8 


- - ,562| | 152,331 - - - 
HPON. OLE... 2's « ton - - 187| 545,119 - - - = 
$ - - 935] 1,516, 142 - - - - 
Mercury....... lb. ~ ~ - - - - — | 1,035,914 
- - - - - — | 2,943, 807 
Selenium....... lb. - - 326, 208 76,000 21,209 71, 952 ~ 
$ - -| 626,319] 145,920] 40,721] 138, 148 2 - 
Tellurium...... lb. - = - 9, 500 361 223 - - 
$ _ 2 “ 15, 200 578 1,957 a = 
Titanium ore...ton - - 10,031 - - - - - 
- - 50, 906 - - = - i 
Totals, 
Metallics..... $ 504,322 8, 841/61, 150,893|230,627,535| 11, 488,987 |16,931,789 1,310|64, 157,752 
Fuels 
OTF nee ton| 7,204, 852 435, 203 - = 1,265] 1,301,116] 7,754,053} 2,168,541 
$ |29,116,118] 1,826,403 - - z 763! 1,760, 065/22, 624,410] 7,566, 822 
Natural M cu. ft. - 619,380 — |10,476,770 = 117,124 34° 482, 585 = 
gas, $ - 299, 688 - | 6,809, 901 - 45, 585| 6,146,146 - 
BOR Seis :s és ton - - ~ 172 - = 
$ = = - 1, 204 = = z = 
Petroleum, bbl. - 28,089 - 143, 845 - — |10,117,0738 - 
crude.  $ - 39, 467 - 306, 242 - — |15,514, 665 - 


2 8 ee ee ee eS ee eens bone aaa (ie Re are 


Totals, Fuels.. $ |29,116,118 7,117,347 3,763) 1,805,650) 44,285, 221| 7,566,822 


be eit See A pe ee ed Oe me ama (i an eee) (ima aaa Tate 


' 


Non-Metallics 
(Excluding Fuels) 


Asbestos....... ton _ ~ 439, 459 - - - - - 
- — |22, 663, 283 - = = = = 
Fluorspar...... ton 300 - 4,340 ~ - ~ 1,559 
$ 6, 584 - - 113, 957 - - - 25,498 
Graphite....... $ ~ - - 117, 904 - - - - 
Magnesitic 
dolomite and 
brucite....... $ = — | 1,059,374 - - - - - 
LS Sy eas lb. - — | 2,657,044! 2,800, 627 - - - 562,000 
$ ~ - 285, 263 , 243 - - - 9,061 


1 Current values in Canadian funds. 
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6.—Detailed Mineral Production of Canada, by Provinces, 1942—continued 


New eye 
Mineral My pote oe Quebec | Ontario | Manitoba ieee Alberta Ps Vanes a 
Non-Metallics 
(Excluding Fuels) 
—concluded 
Sulphurc. ser ton - - 168, 832 18, 634 - - - 116, 248 
$ ~ - 673,965] 186,340 - - — | 1,134,586 
Barytes........ ton 17,750 - - - - - ~ 1,917 
$ 172,060 - - - ~ a ~ 16,084 
Diatomite..... ton 218 - - - - - - 147 
$ 6,541 - - - - ~ ~ 2,547 
Feldspar....... ton - - 16, 802 5, 468 ~ - - - 
$ - - 164, 588 49,353 - - = = 
Garnets (schist)ton - - - 17 - - - - 
- - - 176 - = - - 
Grindstones (incl. 
pulpstones)...ton - 216 ~ - - - - - 
$ - 10,000 ~ - - - - - 
Gly PSUM es 2. «ns ton| 394,216 36, 623 - 82,796 29,218 - - 23, 313 
$ 512, 762 111,316 - 804,170} 179,780 - - 146, 154 
Tron oxides ton - - 8, 866 - = ~ - 438 
(ochre). - - 147,049 - - - ~ 4,604 
Magnesium ton - - = - - - ~ 1,140 
sulphate. $ - - = - - - - 38, 760 
Mineral imp. gal - - 129, 062 28, 023 - - “s - 
waters. = - 60,316 14,189 _ - - - 
Nepheline- 
BVENILG na aie $ - - - 246, 893 - - - ~ 
Peat moss.. ton - 295 12, 982 9,427 2,224 - 58 28,520 
$ - 8,100} 197,560} 147,729 55,8 - 1,380} 658,771 
Phosphate..... ton ~ - 930 834 - - - - 
$ - = 12,973 4,458 - - ~ - 
Quartz enews ton 10, 708 - 203,219] 1,367,733 - 155, 699 - 815 
$ 23, 557 - 543,817) 914, 256 - 54, 495 - 2,037 
Salt weer ges ae ch ton 50,199 - - 558, 407 22, 706 - 22,360 - 
$ 317,798 - — | 2,793,328] 397,101 = 335, 960 - 
Silica brick. ...M 3,090 ~ - ue - ~ = - 
$ 142,511 - - 120, 495 - - - - 
Soapstone!..... $ - - 136, 529 ~ - ~ _ - 
Sodium ton - - - - - - - 256 
carbonate. - ~ ~ -- - - - 2,048 
Sodium ton - - - - - 131, 258 - ~ 
sulphate - ~ - ~ — | 1,079,692 - - 
aloe aee.. o ton ~ ~ - 15, 499 - - - - 
. $ - - ~ 174, 295 - ~ - - 


Totals, Non- 


Metallics..... $ | 1,181,813] 129,416/25,944,717] 5,276,786] 632,713 1,134,187 337,340) 2,040,150 


Clay Products 
and Other 
Structural 
Materials 
Cray Propucts 
Clay— 
Fireclay......ton 2,689 - - 390 - 1,278 1 1, 243 
; $ 9,129 - - 1,911 - 13,109 8 16,565 
Bentonite. ...ton - - - - 660 = 956 = 
$ - - ~ - 38, 800 - 5, 404 - 
Brick—Soft Mud 
Process— 
Bateate eee M 262 - - 9, 239 1, 884 - - - 
$ 7,421 - = 194, 482 31,348 - - - 
Common.....M 6, 404 1,503 886 7,682 869 50 1,567 1, 426 
115, 658 25,811 6,161 116, 598 10, 742 600 22,384 27,808 
Stiff Mud Pro- 
cess—(wire cut) 
Haeeiea. tess M 110 1,551 12,610 24, 649 - 52 61 71 
$ 2,030 44,314 278,200] 543,224 - 1, 268 1,343 1,908 
Common......M 310 4,526 35, 649 12,407 - 392 3,462 3,155 
4,570 76,210} 529,394 187, 654 - 4, 626 31,596 59, 438 
Dry Press— 
acess tary M 1 bak 9, 636 1opie 131 


~ 43, 676 212,729 
- 10, 624 5, 823 
-| 209;s221 94’ zal. 


Common....M 
$ 


4 Includes some tale, 


= 7,328 1,370 
fie 73, 302. 26, 632 


AT 
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6.—Detailed Mineral Production of Canada, by Provinces, 1942—concluded 


New ad 
: Nova . : Saskat- British 
Mineral Scotia sr Quebec | Ontario | Manitoba) Gpowan | Alberta | Golumbia 
Clay Products 
and Other 
Structural 
Materials— 
concluded 
Brick—Soft Mud 
Process—conce. 
Fancy or orna~ 
mental M ~ - - 11 - - - - 
brick. $ - ~ - 676 - - - - 
Sewer brick...M Metiz=) - - 513 - - = - 
$ - - - 9, 480 - - - - 
Paving brick:.M - - ~ 15 - ~ - - 
$ - - - 9,353 - - - - 
Firebrick..... M 16 = ~ ~ - - 3 3, 797 
676 - - - - - 236 196, 918 
Fireclay blocks 
and shapes... $ 741 2,296 ~ ~ - 178,129 - 29,080 
Structural Tile— 
Hollow ton 12,333 4,813 39,307 44,517 - 635 4,681 3,619 
blocks. $ 127, 163 41,263 397, 896 424,355 - 5,300 43,146 43, 450 
Roofing tile.. $ - - - - - - - 32 
Floor tile 
(quarries).. $ ~ ~ - 23, 702 - - - 3 
Drain tile..... M 191 132 985 9, 263 - - 191 897 
$ 6, 841 4,448 40,328) 234,971 - - 7,645 34, 802 
Sewer pipe, cop- 
ings, flue lin- 
ings, etc...... $ 844,212 - 189,800} 409,660 - - 335,496] 113,377 
Pottery, glazed 
or unglazed... $ = 51,699 39, 400 75,700 ~ = 476,183 3, 106 
Other clay pro- 
ucts a yaa - - 6, 620 10,017 - 68, 293 - 2,085 


TOTALS, Cuay a ee GR Se] eT ee ee To eS! om | 


Propvucts.... $ 618, 441 246,041] 1,741,297] 2,549, 486 80,890} 271,325) 1,013,497} 560,746 
OTHER 
STRUCTURAL 
MATERIALS 
Gement. ... 7. . bbl. - — | 4,446,416] 2,784,782] 654,855 - 668,043} 571,945 
$ = — | 6,487,078} 3,998,294) 1,374, 498 — | 1,307,353] 1,198,014 
ihn en ton 21, 850 22,427 348, 576 415, 698 26, 424 - , o21 31,034 
$ 226,334 197,481) 2,323,707) 3,125,574 265,079 - 155, 760 236, 904 
Sand and ton 775,795 923 ,020}11,026, 249) 8,420,358) 1,443,001 679,979 481,644} 2,599, 861 
gravel $ 371,970 540, 541) 2,485, 853} 3,433, 986 427,150 435,798 218,914} 1,091,202 
m® stonel.........; ton 229,517 87,937] 4,188,210] 3,106, 545 43,488 - 12,028 310,341 
$ 764, 167 321,280} 4,166,465} 2,985,938 71,966 - 40, 436 396, 342 
ToraLs, OTHER 
STRUCTURAL 
Martertts.... $ | 1,362,471] 1,059, 302/15, 463, 103)13, 543,792) 2,138,693} 435,798] 1,722,463) 2,922, 462 
Totals, 
Clay Products 
and Other 
Structural 


Nea yp EIN Re, noe? al ee EO 


Materials.... $ | 1,980,912) 1,305,343/17, 204, 400/16,093,278) 2,219,583) 707,123) 2,735,960) 3,483,208 


Grand Totals.. $ |32,783,165| 3,609, 158/104,300,010/259,114,946| 14,345, 046/20,578, 749/47 ,359,831/77, 247,932 


1 Includes relatively large quantities used as chemicals. 


Section 3.—Industrial Statistics of Mines and Minerals— 
Capital, Labour, Wages, etc., in the Mineral Industries 


Annual statistical reports on the mineral production of Canada have been 


‘ published for many years, first by the Geological Survey, later by the Mines Branch 


of the Department of Mines and, since 1921, by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


_ Prior to that year the annual statistics of mines were confined chiefly to a presentation 
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of the quantity production of each of the minerals and their value at average market 
prices for the year. The scope of the statistics now includes a general review of the 
principal mineral industries, such as the copper-gold, silver-lead-zine, and nickel- 
copper industries, as well as a section on metallurgical works. Additional data 
published at irregular intervals, include such features as capital employed, numbers 
of employees, wages and salaries paid and net value of sales. 


The figures for ‘‘net income from sales’’ of industries given in Tables 7 and 8 
are those reported by the operators, and are in each case the settlements received 
for shipments by producers and the additional values obtained when the smelting 
of ores is completed in Canada. The totals indicate more nearly the actual returns 
to the different industries than do the values for the minerals in Table 2 of this 
chapter where, in the cases of copper, lead, zine and silver, the values are computed 
by applying the average prices for the year in the principal metal markets to the 
total production from mines and smelters with no reduction for fuel, electricity 
and other supplies consumed in the production process. Some imported ores and 
concentrates are treated in Canadian non-ferrous smelting and refining works, 
especially in the production of aluminium where imported ore only is used. The net 
sales of these plants include, therefore, the net value of the metals recovered from 
these imported ores and to this extent the net sales shown in Tables 7 and 8 include 
products not of Canadian origin. 


Subsection 1.—Principal Factors in the Mineral Industries 


An explanation of what is included in the figures under the headings “Capital 
Employed’, “Employees”, and ‘Fuel and Electricity for Heat and Power” in 
Tables 7 and 8 is given at p. 244 of the 1941 Year Book. 


Supeeeciont 2.—Growth of the Mining Industry in Recent Years 


Canada’s mining industry is playing an increasingly important part in the 
economic life of the nation. The rise in the price of gold since 1933 ($20-67 per 
fine ounce in 1933 to $38-50 in 1943) has resulted in the mines being able to produce 
from ore that was hitherto unprofitable, and has stimulated prospecting to such a 
degree that many new mines have been discovered. In addition, parts of Canada 
not hitherto of commercial importance have been opened up and new communities 
have been established with their resultant markets for consumer goods and mine 
supplies. 


During the present war, Canadian base-metal mines are being operated to 
capacity and additions to plant have been made wherever practicable to supply 
the Allies with nickel, copper, lead, zinc and other metals of strategic importance. 
The officers of the Department of Mines and Resources have made special efforts 
to assist in the location of deposits of other metals and minerals that were formerly 
imported. Important among these is tungsten, manganese, and magnesium. 


Canada’s mineral production in 1943 was valued at $524,426,850; this figure is 
slightly lower than that of 1942, $566,768,672, which was the highest ever recorded. 
Metals as a group totalled $357,269,458, a decrease of 9 p.c. from that of the previous 
year; fuels, including coal, natural gas, crude petroleum and peat amounted to 
$90,283,023, a decrease of 2 p.c.; other non-metallics showed a very slight difference, 
the figure being $36,437,658 in 1943 as against $36,677,122 in 1942; and other 
structural materials, including clay products, cement, lime, stone, sand and gravel, 
at $40,436,711, decreased 12 p.c. from the preceding year. 
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7.—Principal Statistics of the Mineral Industries of Canada, by Groups, 1937-42, 
and by Provinces, 1941 and 1942 


Fuel and 


Plants | Capital Em- Salaries | Electricity Net 
Group and Year or Mines| Employed ployees and Wages for Heat eae from 
and Power — 
No $ No. $ $ $ 
METALLICS 
ET ae New ahs. clots 6 6.4 1,000 | 584,692,790 55, 046 90,798,501 | 268,514,346 | 276,885,288 
Lyte teak EE eet 883 | 583,631,536 56, 491 94,466,952 | 260,417,691 | 278,367,293 
BURRS. . Chidde cheikh: Joss’ 785 | 574,099,672 58,0432) 98,570,473 | 249,452,335 | 286,895,798 
Nc he eka Save cise 6:3 s 772 | 615,918, 818 60,351 105,525,343 | 276,988,746 | 329,196,0072 
aL Sea stip tenon earn 633 | 708,199,049 64,291 120,787,221 | 339,972,576 | 364,649, 855 
es tas Mae tee. wt ctun 483 | 768,245, 462 64,185 | 126,886,402 | 400,152,674 | 374,526,623 
FUELS c 
SGOT, Fos och a cuore eas 6,099 | 236,032,476 30, 850 36, 470, 163 9, 926, 557 51,092, 131 
PN Seis aloasiel es sss 6,223 | 242,324,005 30, 934 33, 862,014 9,150,977 52,942,261 
Bre: oe UB BE Sen 6,251 | 239,583,899 30, 242 35, 825, 194 9, 734, 267 58, 007, 938 
a as aa rea 6,325 | 237,339,509 30,364 39, 627,312 10, 558, 580 64,679,511 
LAE A weet 6,205 245,985, 881 30,335 44,246,214 10, 592,616 71,108,281 
Sig A SORE Re Seem 6,288 | 246,242,581 30,117 48, 566, 913 12,277,793 76,393, 437 
Non-MBetTALLics 
(ExcLUDING FUELS) 
MESES Oves < at cots chee 172 37,546, 148 6, 294 6,729,395 5,392, 536 15, 950, 419 
| Uts Sea A Os Cente ae ae 167 38,570,095 5, 933 6,322,332 4,365, 127 14, 659, 821 
IER. dat tte Lake oreo tess 199 39,148,011 6,175 6, 850, 352 5,170, 228 18, 699, 491 
ES iE SR of Sr ee 206 34, 881, 470 6,471 7,618,055 5, 905, 612 19,311, 640 
BR, Siiaccct Rie w cs «+ 250 39, 914, 807 7,370 9,087,838 7,056, 368 26, 285, 580 
“LNs baie pe 898: Care 290 41,734,421 8,117 10, 793, 259 7,822,375 Di, S00, O22 
Ciay PRopucts 
AND OTHER 
SrRUcTURAL MATERIALS 
Ys a An 8,137 99,073, 560 13, 224 10, 294,325 6,001, 510 28, 868, 189 
TT Se oe ee ae 6, 857 89,722,416 13,917 10, 992, 702 5, 432, 367 28, 446, 299 
DOs eRe ie sateen Toke ites 7,004 88, 943, 803 13, 299 11,107,189 5, 753, 942 29, 628, 817 
BI AeRTS OR as ot clutee ates eorstals 6,362 88, 208, 231 11,700 11,718,976 8,810,378 34, 893, 571 
0 epecees aan besa nee tn eae 6,146 88, 569, 618 11231 12,301, 913 10, 767,140 35, 865, 916 
Ree pee oot each estes 5, 886 89,128, 449 9, 624 12,303, 686 11, 658, 604 35, 334, 369 
Grand Totals, Mineral 
Industries— 
12 SL IS ei ao We re 15,408 | 957,344,974 | 105,414 | 144,292,384 | 289,834,949 | 372,796,027 
| tO IRS ae 2! RS oe aa 14,130 | 954,248,052 | 107,275 | 145,644,000 | 279,366,162 | 374,415,674 
any CUNT Ts VAR TING sities. 0 6 «© 14,239 | 941,775,385 | 107,7592) 152,353,208 | 270,110,772 | 393,232,044 
BUA Nes Mh aicct ahah ...| 13,665 | 976,348,028 | 108,886 | 164,489,686 | 302,263,316 | 448,080,7292 
ERAN eta, ih ER cba oA ds 13,234 |1,082,669,355 | 113,227 | 186,423,186 | 368,388,700 | 497,904,632 
oe elas okra ion, ciclen Sane 12,897 |1,145,345,913 | 112,043 | 198,550,260 | 431,911,446 | 514,109,951 
1941 
PROVINCE 
P.E.I. and Nova Scotia... 622 48, 356, 346 15, 246 21,388, 809 6, 684, 110 24, 535, 707 
New Brunswick.......... 428 4,429, 485 2,262 2,097, 842 421,785 3,231, 658 
“EOS Co SO es a a Ae 8,780 | 298,678, 687 23,149 34, 008, 021 127,618,884 | 127,649,905 
MANION os heats ee 6,196 | 408,374,770 40,496 74,902,555 | 154,718,109 | 219,459,986 
“pili Reto}: ae eae eee 185 41,780, 442 3,101 5,312,075 18, 966, 154 11,898, 109 
Saskatchewan.......:.... 249 22,851, 100 1,977 3,105,529 12, 689, 122 9,336, 756 
| Sg Ae oe 742 | 129,681,543 11,141 17,065, 351 3,612,114 36, 167, 469 
British Columbia......... 1,008 | 114,213,762 14, 801 25,797,418 42,582, 946 60,323, 299 
OG a? Se, 2 12 10,035, 921 501 1,570, 683 535,279 2,946, 119 
Northwest Territories.... 12 4,267,299 553 1,174, 903 b65, 197 2,355, 624 
1942 
PROVINCE 
P.E.I. and Nova Scotia... 694 49, 486, 020 14,394 22,169,053 6, 594, 557 25, 174, 960 
New Brunswick.......... 433 4,401,029 1,718 1, 855, 798 404, 750 3,176,007 
PO 3,442 | 329,023, 834 27, 235 42,901, 445 169,770, 830 138, 100, 940 
SS Ae een 6,324 | 438,130,467 36, 866 72,868,161 | 168,749,548 | 212,351,819 
EN Sa a 173 33, 1/2, 201 2,512 4,600,171 12, 476, 881 9, 508, 569 
Saskatchewan............ 219 34, 755, 279 2,450 4,401,181 22,710,389 14, 487, 408 
TE SS ek 723 126, 642,796 11, 446 19, 628,105 4,736,312 40, 604, 704 
British Columbia......... 845 110, 267, 057 14, 323 27,166,996 45,101, 414 64,378,171 
a ee oe 15 10, 578, 920 398 1, 221, 952 415, 582 3,309, 804 
Northwest Territories.... 29 8, 888, 280 701 1, 737, 398 951, 183 3,017, 569 


1 Includes freight and treatment charges. 


2 Revised since the publication of the 1942 Year Book. 
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Subsection 3.—Principal Mineral Industries 


A summary of the industrial statistics of the principal mineral industries 
operating in Canada in 1941 and 1942 is presented in Table 8. In spite of the 
difficulties imposed by the War through labour shortages, lack of new equipment and 
essential supplies necessary for the mines, the gross value of output for the entire 
auriferous quartz mining industry, including the value of recoverable metals, gold, 


silver, ete., totalled $160,564,783 in 1942 compared with $179,103,182 in 1941. 


8.—Principal Statistics of the Mineral Industries of Canada, 1941 and 1942 


ahghinn eet 
uel, 
Plants Capital Em- Salaries Electricity | Net Income 
Industry and Year — |. Mines Employed | ployees | and Wages and from Sales! 
Consumable 
Supplies 
Metallics No. $ No. $ $ $ 
Alluvial gold......... 1941 110 10, 755, 706 797 1,954, 278 332,361 3, 800, 142 
1942 80 10,071, 917 471 1,283,274 206, 685 4,114,995 
Auriferous quartz..... 1941 357 2438, 138, 864 32,551 62,150, 810 83, 124,349 145, 978, 833 
1942 227 245, 240, 997 26,030 54,388, 872 28, 625, 881 131, 938, 902 
Copper-gold-silver....1941 22 81, 521, 902 5, 866 10, 695, 023 34, 608, 742 30, 220, 331 
1942 28 84, 776, 243 5, 646 11,097,412 35, 459, 148 33, 688, 642 
Silver-cobalt......... 1941 14 439,877 182 229,984 126,372 662,443 
1942 14 358, 691 192 283,980 150, 043 600, 207 
Silver-lead-zine....... 1941 64 17,717,334 1, 666 3,452,199 3,624, 765 20, 653, 212 
1942 44 19,484, 442 2,185 4,730,370 4,268,352 23, 504, 642 
Nickel-copper......... 1941 6 41,730,329 6, 490 13, 680, 994 7,214, 448 41,525,277 
1942 8 48,308,780 7,147 15,365, 207 8,186,777 50, 801, 683 
Miscellaneous metals..1941 47 2,931, 695 725 1,141,244 1,355, 563 2,073,323 
1942 67 3,956, 427 1,352 2,396, 731 1,519, 686 3,996, 555 
Smelting and refining. 1941 13 309, 963,342 16,014 27,482, 689 259, 585, 976 119, 736, 294 
1942 15 356, 052, 965 21,162 37,340, 556 321, 736, 152 125, 881, 047 
Totals, Metallics..... 1941 633 | 708,199,049 64,291 120,787,221 339,972,576 364, 649,855 
1942 483 | 768,245,462 64,185 126,886,402 400,152,674 | 374,526,623 
Fuels 
Coal) Resse eee 1941 469 106, 498, 356 26,330 38,149, 602 9,680, 614 45,780, 856 
1942 419 108, 766, 697 26, 205 42,091, 137 10, 965, 528 49, 473, 229 
INaturaligasiy) 28 een 1941] 3,424 81, 280, 541 2,161 2,841,795 108, 204 ‘11, 114, 899 
1942} 3,566 82,768, 602 1,940 2,826, 811 104, 802 11, 251, 548 
Petroloums.. seen eee 1941] 2,312 58, 206, 984 1,844 3,254, 817 803,798 14, 207, 526 
1942} 2,253 54, 707, 282 1,972 3, 648,965 1, 207, 463 15, 668, 660 
Totals, Fuels........ 1941) 6,205 245,985,881 30,335 44,246,214 10,592,616 71,103,281 
1942} 6,238 246, 242,581 30,117 48,566,913 12,277,793 76,393, 437 
Non-Metallics (Exclud- 
ing Fuels) 
AS DESLOS hc oe nie see 1941 10 21,325, 558 3,760 4,996,101 4,246, 246 17,229,399 
1942 10 18, 741, 364 8,749 5, 299, 454 4,393,973 18,277,235 
Feldspar, quartz and > 
nepheline-syenite....1941 38 2,314, 582 506 610, 489 250, 983 1,587,071 
1942 38 2,563, 248 533 782,903 412,028 1,586, 968 
(Eniges\hiea ORAS SBA de 1941 15 5,175, 821 648 745, 008 452,008 1,796,420 
1942 13 4,386, 531 510 657, 620 244,139 1,010,043 
Iron oxides. «2.065.806 1941 4 189, 877 44 42,152 21,394 120, 675 
1942 5 194, 541 47 44,288 26,615 125, 038 
Mica o.c8) 8s ene 1941 81 1,180,097 246 181, 800 39,529 295,759 
1942 106 1,460, 769 361 258, 605 37,013 346, 254 
Peat (moss and fuel)..1941 22 825, 154 667 486,116 17,472 628, 936 
1942 35 3,212,921 1,316 1,380, 142 277,086 1,031,211 
Saltistt kissd oh ee ee 1941 9 5, 559, 307 668 1,018, 652 1,175, 966 2,676, 533 
1942 9 5, 687,511 675 1,114, 574 1,419, 248 3,173, 755 
Talc and soapstone....1941 8 695, 581 148 128, 820 55, 206 305, 603 
; 1942 10 567, 665 115 113, 601 69,113 251,711 
Miscellaneous?........ 1941 63 2, 648, 830 683 878,700 797, 564 1, 645, 184 
1942 64 4,919,871 811 1,142,072 952, 860 2,053, 307 
Totals, Non- eS | | | 
Metallics........... 1941 250 39,914,807 7,370 9,087,838 7,056,368 | 26,285,580 
1942 290 41,734,421 8,117 10,793,259 7,822,375 27,855,522 


1 Includes freight and treatment charges. 


2 Includes natural abrasives. 
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8.—Principal Statistics of the Mineral Industries of Canada, 1941 and 1942—concluded 


Purchased 
Fuel, 
Plants Capital Em- Salaries Electricity | Net Income 
Industry and Year or Mines} Employed | ployees | and Wages and from Sales! 
Consumable 
~ Supplies 
Clay Products, etc. No. $ No. $ $ $ 
Cray PrRopucts 
Brick, tile and 
sewer pipe.......... 1941 132 16, 734, 645 2,557 2,981,278 1, 748, 511 5,323,433 
1942 115 17,181, 503 2,152 207i, 1ch 1, 420, 355 5,016,090 
Stoneware and 
DOUMELV ic ote ce es 1941 10 642, 908 324 246, 507 20, 062 483, 330 
1942 8 612, 428 371 295, 840 30, 884 614, 394 
Toraus, CLAY ¥ | |] S|] A | A | AH 
PRODUCTSY socks oss 1941 142 17,377,553 2,881 3, 227, (8D 1, 768, 573 5, 806, 763 
1942 123 17,793, 931 2,523 3,073,011 1, 451, 239 5, 630, 484 
OTHER STRUCTURAL , 
MATERIALS ; 
OSE) eRe 1941 8 51,108, 294 12230 1, 860, 931 5,044, 208 9,279, 164 
1942 8 51,121, 894 1,241 2,059, 337 5, 414, 487 10, 213, 916 
AMG. «06:5 oe eararinw 1941 50 4,633, 946 1,105 1,321, 571 2,196, 529 4,161,412 
1942 48 4,742,066 1,022 1,312,320 2,598, 560 3,932,279 
Sand and gravel 1941) 5,407 4, 287,789 3,252 2,995, 526 474, 647 9,901,076 
1942) 5,217 4,477,547 2,141 2,404, 755 677, 149 8,328, 265 
DLONOs ek ee eio rss 1941 539 11,162,036 2,758 2,896, 100 1, 283, 183 6, 717, 501 
1942 490 10,988,011 2,697 3, 454, 263 1,517, 169 7,229,425 
Toras, OTHER StRUC- 
TURAL MaTERIALS...1941} 6,004 71,192,065 8,350 9,074, 128 8, 998, 567 30,059, 153 
1942} 5,763 71,329,518 7,101 9, 230, 675 10, 207, 365 29,703, 885 
Totals, Clay Products 
BF OS ey et Se et ted 1941) 6,146 88,569,618 11,231 12,301,913 10,767,140 35,865,916 
1942|) 5,886 89,123,449 9,624 12,303,686 11,658,604 35,334,369 
Grand Totals........ 1941) 13,234 |1,082,669,355 | 113,227 | 186,423,186 | 368,388,700 | 497,904,632 
1942| 12,897 |1,145,345,913 112,043 198,550, 260 431,911,446 514,109,951 


1 Includes freight and treatment charges. 
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Section 4.—Production of Metallic Minerals 


The metals of chief importance in Canada are copper, gold, lead, mercury, nickel, 
those of the platinum group, radium, silver and zinc. These are dealt with in order 
below. In addition, there are a number of metals produced in minor quantities, 
principally as by-products in the treatment of metalliferous ores (see Tables 2 
and 6). World production figures for gold and silver are given at pp. 317-319. 


Subsection 1.—Copper 


A brief outline of the development of the copper-mining industry in Canada is 
given at pp. 249-250 of the 1941 Year Book. 


Copper is usually considered as second to iron in importance among war metals, 
more because of the large quantities required in the application of ordinary in- 
dustrial processes to war needs than for its specific military uses. The Dominion is 
equipped with two large copper refineries, at Copper Cliff and Montreal East, 
capable of turning out about 80 p.c. of the total production in the form of refined 
metal. The Canadian copper-mining industry is therefore in a position to make 
a major contribution toward meeting war-time requirements. Furthermore, the 
industry, by its ability to produce this copper profitably at the low pre-war price of 
slightly over 10 cents per pound, is making a substantial contribution to the con- 
servation of financial resources. 


9.—Copper Produced in Canada, by Provinces, with Total Values, 1926-42 


Nors.—Figures for the years 1886-1910, inclusive, will be found at p. 272 of the 1916-17 Year Book and 
for 1911-25 at p. 335 of the 1939 edition. 


ee eee 


ic Totals 
: . Saskat- British 
Year Quebec Ontario | Manitoba 2 Yukon = |_———____—_ 
chewan | Columbia Quantity due 
lb. lb. lb. lb. lb. lb. lb. $ 

18260 eee 2,674,058] 41,312, 867 Nil — | 89,108,017 Nil 133,094, 942} 17,490,300 
NOD i tectae 3,119,848! 45,341, 295 Ws — | 91,686, 297 ef 140, 147,440} 17,195, 487 
1928 vee. 33,697,949] 66,607,510 sf — |102, 283, 210 107, 377)|202, 696, 046] 28,598, 249 
19 20rF oes 55,337,169] 88,879, 853 4 — 1103, 903,738 Nil 248, 120,760} 43,415, 251 
O80 Seer 80,310, 363/127, 718,871) 2,087,609 — | 93,318, 885 42, 628||303, 478, 356] 37,948, 359 
LOS eee 68,376, 985}112, 882,625} 45,821, 432 — | 65, 223,348 Nil 292,304,390} 24,114,065 
POS 23 or se 67,336,692] 77,055,413} 52,706, 861 — | 50,580, 104 My 247,679,070} 15,294,058 
1033 see 69, 948, 882/145, 504, 720] 38,163,181} 3,228,9411) 43, 146, 724 is 299, 982,448) 21, 634, 853 
TOS 4 ss 2. 73, 968, 545/205, 059, 539] 30,867,141] 6,618,913] 48,246, 924 He 364, 761,062] 26,671, 438 
OBS tae ae 79, 050, 906/252, 027, 928} 38,011,371] 11,429,452] 38,478, 043 * 418,997,700] 32,311, 960 
ICR OR AS secs 66,340, 175/287, 914,078] 29,853,220] 14,971,609] 21, 169,343 - 421,027,7322) 39,514,1012 
LOSTE SE sa 94,653, 132/322, 039,208] 44,920,835] 22,436, 843| 45,797, 988 % 530,028,6152) 68,917,2192 
1938. se 112,645, 797/309, 030, 106} 65,582,772} 18,156,157! 65,759,265 a 571,249,6642} 56,554,0342 
T9ZO RA eee 117, 238, 897/328, 429, 665} 70,458,890} 18,133,149] 73,253, 408 2 608,825,5702] 60,934,8592 
LOZO eae 134, 166, 955/347, 931,013] 75,267,937] 20, 484,954] 77,742,582 < 655, 593,441) 65,773, 061 
LOAD he 143, 783, 978]333, 829, 767} 67,018, 563| 32,324,512) 66,327, 166 a 643,316,7132] 64,407,4972 
194257) 28 140, 911, 876/308, 282, 414] 47,595,586] 56,781, 466 50,015, 521 = 603,661,8262) 60,417,3722 

1 Virst reported production. 2 Includes 779,307 lb. valued at $73,855 produced in Nova Scotia in 


1936; 180,609 lb. at $23,620 in 1937; 75,567 lb. valued at $7,535 produced in N.W.T. in 1938; 1,269,179 lb. 
valued at $128,086 produced in Nova Scotia and 42,382 lb. valued at $4,277 produced in N.W.T. in 1939; 
32,727 lb. valued at $3,301 produced in N.W.T. in 1941; and 74,963 Ib. at $7,561 in 1942, 


Subsection 2.—Gold 


The primary importance of gold production in connection with Canada’s 
war effort is its function in strengthening the foreign credit position, particularly 
in relation to the United States. Gold is still by far the most important item on 
the mineral production list from point of value although the output for 1943 was 
the lowest since 1935 and 24-6 p.c. below that of 1942. This reduction was neces- 
sitated by increased need of base metals for war requirements rather than gold for 
foreign exchange. 


—. 
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A short review dealing with the development of gold mining in Canada and 
giving information. concerning the principal gold-producing properties across 
Canada appears at p. 251 of the 1941 Year Book. 


10.— Quantities of Gold Produced in Canada, by Provinces, 1926-43 


Nore.—Figures for the years 1862-1910, inclusive, will be found at pp. 268-269 of the 1916-17 Year Book 
and for the years 1911-25 at p. 336 of the 1939 edition. 


Year aos Quebec | Ontario | Manitoba ke Alberta Pia hae 4 Yukon Total 
oz. fine | oz. fine | oz. fine | oz. fine | oz. fine | oz. fine | oz. fine oz. fine 
1926... 1,678 8,680 |1,497, 215 188 - Nil 225, 866 1, 754, 228 
fool... 3, 151 8,331 }1,627,050 182 - 42 183, 094 1,852,785 
1928... 1,290 60,006 |1,578, 434 19, 813 - 68 | 196,617 1, 890, 592 
1929... 2,687 90,798 |1, 622, 267 22,455 - 5 | 154,204 1, 928, 308 
1930... 1,272.| 141,747 |1, 736,012 23, 189 - Nil 164, 331 2,102, 068 
1931. 460 | 300,075 |2,085, 814 . 102, 969 - 195 | 160,069 112, 693, 892 
1932.. 964 401,105 |2, 280,105 122, 507 11! 83 199, 004 3, 044, 387 
1933.. 1,382 382,886 |2, 155,519 125,310 5, 400 324 238,995 2,949, 309 
1934.. 3,525 | 390,097 |2,105,339 | 132,321 5,405 393 | 296,196 ‘ 2,972,074 
1935.. 9,376 | 470,552 |2, 220,336 | 142,613 14,323 150 | 391,633 35, 907 2/3, 284, 8902 
1936.. 11,960 | 666,905 |2,378, 503 139, 273 48,981 109 | 451,938 50, 359 213, 748, 028 2 
1937.. 19,918 711,480 |2, 587,095 157, 949 65, 886 46 505, 857 47,982 |14, 096, 213 
1938.. 26, 560 881,263 |2,896,477 185, 706 50,021 305 605, 617 79, 16824, 725, 1172 
1939.. 29,943 | 953,377 |3,086,076 | 180,875 77, 120 359 | 626,970 | 189,65925, 094, 379? 
1940.. 22,219 |1,019,175 |3, 261, 688 152, 295 102, 925 215 617,011 135, 617 15, 311, 1452 
1941... 19,170 |1,089,339 |3,194,308 | 150,553 | 188,015 215 | 608,203 | 145,37675,345, 179? 
1942.... 12,989 |1,092,388 |2, 763, 819 136, 226 178, 871 34 474, 339 182, 6402/4, 841, 3062 
19433... 3, 0dL 925,120 |2,111, 807 92,642 174, 881 21 240, 530 101, 139 3/3, 649, 6712 


1First reported production. 2 Includes production of the Northwest Territories amounting to 
200 oz. fine in 1935; 1 oz. fine in 1936; 6,800 oz. fine in 1938; 51,914 oz. fine in 1939; 55,159 oz. fine in 1940; 
77,354 oz. fine in 1941; 99,394 oz. fine in 1942; and 59,186 oz. fine in 1943. 3 Subject to revision. 
11.—Values of Gold Produced in Canada, by Provinces, 1926-43 


Nore.—Figures for the years 1862-1910, inclusive, will be found at p. 270 of the 1916-17 Year Book and 
for the years 1911-25 at p. 337 of the 1939 edition. 


a aaa—e—«"“Ooooa—= 


Nova 


British 


Year Seti Quebec Ontario | Manitoba chewan Alberta Calumbia Yukon Total 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
1926. 34, 687 76,072} 30,950, 180 3, 886 - Nil 4,669, 065 529, 220|)) 36,263,110 
1927. 65, 137 172,217| 33,634, 108 3, 762 - 868] 3, 784, 889 639,483] 38,300, 464 
1928. 26,667| 1,240,434) 32,629, 126 409, 571 - 1,406] 4,064, 434 710,367] 39,082,005 
1929. 55,545) 1,876,961] 33,5385, 234 464, 186 - 103} 3,187, 680 741,954|| 39,861,663 
1930. 26,295) 2,930,170) 35,886,552 479, 359 - Nil 3,397, 023 734, 202)) 43,453,601 
1931 9,920] 6,471,075) 44,980, 280 2, 220, 512 - 4,205) 3,451,868 955, 539], 58,093,396 
19321 22,634] 9,417,572] 53,534, 748 2,876, 350 2582 1,949) 4,672,429 953, 438|| 71,479,373 
1933. 39, 525/10, 950,539} 61,647,843} 3, 583, 866 154, 440 9, 267| 6,835, 257| 1,129,500) 84,350, 237 
1934. .| 121,613/13,458,347| 72,634,195 4,565,075 186, 472 13, 558}10, 218, 762} 1,338, 531 102, 536, 553 
1935. .| 329, 942]16,558,725) 78,133,624 5,018, 551 504, 026 5, 279|13, 781, 565} 1,263,567% 115,595,2798 
1936. .| 418, 959/23,361,683] 83,318,960 4,878, 733] 1,715, 804 3, 818]15, 831,388] 1,764,0768 131,293 ,4218 
1937 696, 931/24, 894,685] 90,522,454 5, 526,636) 2,305,351 1,610)17, 699, 936} 1,678,890 143, 326, 493 
1938..| 934, 248/30, 998,426] 101,883,578] 6, 532,209} 1,759, 489 10, 728|21, 302,578) 2,784,734 166,205,9903 
1939. .|1,082,170|34, 455, 998] 111,533,873) 6,537, 003] 2,787, 194 12, 974/22, 659,323) 5,047,416° 184,115,9518 
1940..| 855, 432/39, 238, 238] 125,574,988) 5,863, 357) 3,962,613 8, 277/23, 754, 924] 5,221,2548 204,479,083 
‘1941 738, 045/41, 939, 552} 122, 980, 858 5,796, 290| 5,313,578 8, 277/23, 415, 816] 5,596,9768 205,789,392 
1942. .| 500,076|42,056, 938] 106,407,032 5, 244,701) 6,886, 533 1,309}18, 262,052) 7,031,640° 186,390, 2813 
19434,.| 135, 944|35,617,120} 81,304,570 3,566, 717| 6,732,919 808} 9,260,405) 3,893,851% 140,512,334° 


1 From 1920 to 1931, inclusive, values calculated on basis 1 fine oz. =$20- 671834; s 


prices in Canadian funds. 


production of the Northwes 
in 1939; $2,123,621 in 1940; $ 


revision. 


2 First reported production in this province. 


t Territories amounting to $7,038 in 


ince then, at world 


3 Includes value of 
1935; $35 in 1936; $239,190 in 1938; $1,876,224 


2,977,359 in 1941; $3,826,669 in 1942; and $2,276,736 in 1943. 


4 Subject to 
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Subsection 3.—Iron* 


The large iron and steel industry of Nova Scotia draws its requirements of ) 
iron ore from the easily accessible and abundant supplies of the high-grade Wabana. 
deposit in Newfoundland. In Ontario, also, there has been a broad development: 
of the primary iron and steel industry largely because cheap and high-grade supplies 
of iron ore are readily available from the Mesabi Range of Minnesota, while coal 
supplies are drawn from the nearby coalfields of Pennsylvania. | 


12.—Iron-Ore Shipments and Production of Pig-Iron, Ferro-Alloys and Steel Ingots | 
and Castings, 1926-43 | 


Norre.—Figures for the years 1886-1910, inclusive, will be found at p. 373 of the 1936 Year Book and 
for the years 1911-25 at p. 340 of the 1939 edition. | 


= ee ee | 


| 

Tron-ore Production of Pig-Iron Production | 

Shipments |j—________-_ Production fe) | 

Year from of Ferro- |Steel Ingots — 

Canadian |Nova Scotia] Quebec Ontario Canada Alloys and | 

Mines Castings 

short tons | short tons | short tons | short tons short tons | short tons | short tons | 

LOQG Gos Aare Nil 280, 266 Nil 567, 928 848; 195 63, 896 869,413 

LSP face ee et s 279,495 “ 515, 366 794, 861 62,978 1,016,898 — 

LOZSUE te sea hae y “ 339, 086 “s 823, 167 1, 162, 254 49,819 1,382,885 | 
LO ORR elu. caer es 348, 097 “ 861, 682 1,209,779 99, 810 1,543,387 
LO SOM tees ee <4 238, 152 ss 598, 687 836, 839 73, 050 1, 1380, 728 

LOS ek eee wy 113, 560 ce 356, 882 470, 442 52,376 752, 762 | 

LOS 2) eee sees “ 34,381 ee 127,045 161, 426 18, 100 380,067 — 

LOSS eR ee 1 reins $4 132, 736 “e 121, 859 254, 595 33, 749 459,176 

1OS4 sesh aes ce 149, 363 a) 304, 231 453, 594 35, 751 848,716 — 
LOSDs cee cee rhs 232, 962 oa 438, 898 671, 860 63, 410 1,054, 509 
O36 erect eee 2p 288,006 i 471,613 759, 619 85, 438 1, 249, 672 

19S Tes). 3a f 358, 756 es 647,961 1,006, 718 91,921 1,571,227 | 
LOSS, Ki eas s 270,879 a 519, 199 790,078 62, 637 1,293, 812 

1039 SR ie ae 123, 598 290, 232 S 556, 186 846, 418 85, 540 1,551,054, 

1OZO Gs cis acc ce 414, 603 441,741 “ 867,358 | 1,309,099 149,394 2,253,769 
OAL re ee 516, 037 421,296 ee 1,106,757 | 1,528,053 204, 354 2,712, 151 
1G): Dee ee 545, 119 467,951 ee 1, 507, 063 1,975,014 209,001 2,109, 851 
RO be DM ae es 641, 294 345, 719 % 1,412, 546 1,758, 265 218, 687 2,996,978 


1 Subject to revision. 


During the summer of 1937, the Algoma Ore Properties, Ltd., commenced 
rebuilding the surface equipment at the New Helen mine in the Michipicoten 
district, where reserves are estimated at 100,000,000 tons of siderite or carbonate 
ore, averaging about 35 p.c. iron, rather high in sulphur and therefore requiring 
roasting to fit it for use in the blast furnace. As a result of an Act passed by the 
Ontario Legislature, which provides for a bounty of 2 cents per unit of iron content 
for a period of 10 years commencing Jan. 1, 1939, Canada was able to report, for 
the first time since 1923, a production of iron ore for 1939. In addition, development 
work has been carried on at Steep Rock Lake east of Atikokan, 135 miles west of 
Port Arthur, for the production of high-grade iron ore during the winter of 1937-38 
by diamond drilling through ice and detailed surveys for the diversion of the Seine 
River and drainage of Steep Rock Lake for open-pit mining are now under way. 
These deposits appear to be one of the most important mineral discoveries made in 
Canada in recent years. The highest grade ore known is at the Josephine property 
at Michipicoten Harbour, Algoma District, while large but lower-grade ore deposits 


*The known resources of iron ore are described briefly at p. 411 of the 1934-35 Year Book, and asketch 


of the iron and steel industry of Canada is given at pp. 452-456 of the 1922-23 Year Book and at p. 255 of 
the 1941 Year Book. 
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exist at the Ruth property about 2 miles away. Josephine mine is estimated to 
contain 1,271,000 tons of hematite averaging 51-3 p.c. iron and 21 p.c. silica, down 
to the sixth level. Construction work on this mine began in the fall of 1941. The 
drainage of Parks Lake was undertaken and by the end of October the main basin 
of the lake under which the ore-body is located was dewatered. 


Subsection 4.—Lead 


Lead is obtained in Canada largely from the ores of British Columbia, where 
production began with 88,665 Ib. in 1891. Bounties were paid on lead produced 
in Canada from 1899 to 1918 but the highest production of this period was 56,900,000 
Tb. in 1905. However, as a result of developments in British Columbia mentioned 
below, production has increased greatly since the War of 1914-18. 


With this increased production in Canada added to that of Australia, which 
is one of the principal lead-producing countries of the world, it seems likely that 


: ample supplies will be available for Britain and the Allies in the present conflict. 


The data in Table 13 represent the quantities of lead produced in Canada from 


~ domestic ores, together with estimated recovery from lead ores and concentrates 
_ exported. 


13.—Quantities and Values of Lead Produced from Canadian Ores, 1926-42 
Nors.—Figures for the years 1887-1910, inclusive, will be found at p. 367 of the 1929 Year Book and for 


the years 1911-25 at p. 341 of the 1939 edition. 


Price Price 
Year Quantity Value per Year Quantity Value per 
‘ound! Pound! 
lb $ cts. lb $ cts 
Ly, sso. a .0cs's 283,801,265) 19,240,661 Gr 7D] lOsaacei cee ae 339,105,079) 10,624,772 3-133 
ee cen | oll, 420,001 |9 10,477, 109 Dee 00n lh Loo Ue vette ose 383,180,909} 14,993, 869 3-913 
1928............] 337,946,688] 15,553,231 AP OTOM | LOBi esas sss ee 411,999,484) 21,053,173 5-110 
BPO Src. 3 + stant ..| 326,522,566] 16,544,248 D063 || A DSS a2 aks cyst tele cae 418,927,660] 14,008,941 3-344 
7030.00.02. *....| 332,894, 163] 13, 102, 635 SB OSG! | LGOO este ce lerouks 388,569,550} 12,313,768 3-169 
19381............] 267,342, 482 7, 260, 183 BTID LW LOLO. xe tess 471,850,256] 15,863, 605 3-362 
ops en ie les 255, 947,378 5,409, 704 Dee ariin LOA Wate ate S casnaleasts 460,167,005} 15,470,815 3°362 
AE Se re 266,475,191] 6,372,998 2392 1942 ie tse. 512,142,562) 17,218, 233 3-362 
ea 346,275,576] 8,436,658 2-436 


ee 


1 Average yearly prices at London, England. 


British Columbia.—In the East and West Kootenay districts there are many 
important mines, the principal of which is the Sullivan lead-zine mine near Kimberley. 
The ore averages about 11 p.c. lead, 7 p.c. zinc and 5 ounces of silver to the ton. The 
successful solving by the Consolidated Mining and Smelting Co. of the metallurgical 
problems connected with the separation and reduction of these lead-zine ores 
accounts to a considerable extent for the rapid growth in lead production during 
recent years. As a result of the low prices prevailing from 19380 to 1935 for lead, 
zine and silver, many of the small silver-lead mines of the Slocan remained idle. 


Other Provinces.—Occurrences of lead have been found in Gaspe Peninsula 
and in the Rouyn district of Quebec, but the only production of importance has 
come from the Notre-Dame-des-Anges district, Portneuf County, where the Tetreault 
mine produces lead and zinc concentrates. Lead production in Ontario has come 
chiefly from the Galetta mine and smelter, which closed down in the summer of 
1931. An important source of lead in recent years is the silver-lead ores of the 
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Mayo district of Yukon. In 1935 production of silver-lead-zine concentrates was 
resumed at the Sterling mine, Richmond County, Nova Scotia, but operations 
ceased in 1939. Production by provinces in 1942 is shown in Table 6, p. 297. 


Subsection 5.—Magnesium 


No magnesium was being produced in Canada at the outbreak of the War, 
the first commercial production since 1918 being reported in 1941. This metal, 
the lightest that is stable under atmospheric conditions, is in great demand for war 
purposes. It is used for the construction of aeroplanes and parts of aeroplane en- 
gines and, in addition, has wide uses in powdered form for flares and incendiaries. 
Magnesium-containing minerals are widely distributed and, in addition, the sea 
forms an enormous source. In Canada the most abundant source is dolomite 
which occurs in many locations. 


Magnesium produced in 1941 amounted to 10,905 lb. valued at $2,944 and | 
was in the form of magnesium powder produced from magnesite obtained from | 
deposits located at Marysville in the Fort Steel Mining District of British Columbia. | 
Production in 1942, which amounted to 808,718 lb. valued at $355,836, included the 
metal produced at Trail, B.C., in the form of ingots and powder, and in magnesium — 
chloride and alloys together with the metal produced in Ontario by Dominion | 


Magnesium Limited, a Government-owned plant. This company employs the 
ferrosilicon process and utilizes dolomite as the source of the metal; the rock is 
quarried in the immediate vicinity of the plant. Caleined brucite rock shipped from 
Wakefield, Que., was employed at the commencement of operations. 


Subsection 6.—Nickel 


The Canadian production of nickel has been derived almost entirely from the 
well-known nickel-copper deposits of the Sudbury district, Ontario. The ore is 
mined principally for its nickel and copper content but gold, silver, selenium, 
tellurium and metals of the platinum group, though present in relatively small 
quantities, are profitably recovered in the metallurgical processes. The proved 
reserves of nickel ore in Canada are estimated to be sufficient to provide for world 
requirements for many years, while in addition there are large indicated deposits 
as yet undeveloped. 


After the War of 1914-18 the producing companies instituted varied researches 
to discover and encourage new peace-time uses for the metal. The success attending 
their efforts has accounted very largely for the marked increase in production 
made possible by extensive additions to their plants and facilities. The automobile 
industry, electrical machinery, cooking utensils, submarine cables and various 
nickel alloys have all helped to absorb this increased production. However, nickel 
requirements for armament production in the present war are on an ever-increasing 
scale with the result that the peace-time market which took years to develop has 
had to give place to the war-time demands of Allied countries. 

Nickel is very important in war both because of its strictly military uses such as 


armour plate, gun forgings, gun recoil springs and bullet jackets, and for its use in 
industrial nickel steels for the production of war equipment. 
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14.— Quantities and Values of Nickel Produced in Canada, 1926-42 


Nore.—Figures for the years 1889-1910, inclusive, will be found at p. 368 of the 1929 Year Book and 
for the years 1911-25 at p. 342 of the 1939 edition. 


Year Quantity Value Year Quantity Value Year Quantity Value 
lb $ lb. $ lb $ 
p026..... 65,714, 294 | 14,374,163 || 1932....| 30,327,968 | 7,179,862 || 1938....}210,572,738 | 538,914,494 
Buel ..... 66,798,717 | 15,262,171 || 1983....| 83,264,658 | 20, 130, 480 1939... .|226, 105, 865 50, 920,305 
e028... . 96,755,578 | 22,318,907 || 1934... .|128,687,304 | 32,139,425 | 1940.... 245, 557, 871 59, 822,591 


m029..... 110,275,912 | 27,115,461 |) 1935..../138,516,240 | 35,345,103 | 1941..../282, 258,235 | 68,656,795 


yago0..... 103,768,857 | 24,455,133 |) 1936..../169, 739,393 | 43,876,525 | 1942..../285, 211,803 | 69,998,427 


Suo1..... 65,666,320 | 15,267,453 || 1937... .|224,905 046 | 59,507, 176 


—— aan nanan nna 


Subsection 7.—Metals of the Platinum Group 


Metals of this group produced in Canada include platinum, palladium, rhodium, 
ruthenium, osmium and iridium. Platinum and palladium are of chief importance. 
Since the early days there has been a small recovery of platinum associated with the 

‘gold of the alluvial deposits of British Columbia and other small amounts have 
been recovered in the refining of base metals at Trail. However, the chief source 


of the platinum group in Canada is the nickel-copper ore of Sudbury, and the great 


increase in the output of this ore in recent years has resulted in greater production of 
‘the platinum metals, making Canada the leading producing country of the world. 
The next most important countries are Russia and Colombia. 


15.— Quantities and Values of Platinum and Palladium Produced in Canada, 1926-43 


Nore.—Records of the platinum production in Canada go back to 1887, but, prior to 1921, the amounts 
were comparatively small and the basis of calculation was not comparable with that now used. Figures 
for the years 1921-25 will be found at p. 340 of the 1940 Year Book. 


Year Platinum Palladium! Year Platinum Palladium! 

oz. fine $ oz. fine $ oz. fine $ oz. fine $ 
Bees... 9,521 923, 607 10,024) 640,178] 1935.... 105,374) 3,445, 730 84,772] 1,962, 937 
Ly oa 11, 228 717,613 11, 545 554, 190]) 1936.... 131,571] 5,320, 731 103,671) 2,483,075 
1928..... 10, 532 708, 909 13, 707 627, 833]| 1937.... 139,377| 6,752,816 119, 829) 3,179,782 
BOyO..... 12,519 846, 756 17,318 809, 289]| 1938.... 161,326} 5,196,794 130, 893) 3,677,342 
mi0a0..... 34,024] 1,543,261 34,092 895, 867]| 1939.... 148,902] 5,222,589 135,402) 4,199,622 
Oh aaa 44,775) 1,596, 900 46,918] 1,217,717) 1940.... 108,486) 4,240,362 91,522) 3,520,746 
HOB2.<... 27,343] 1,099,393 37,613 901, 890)) 1941.... 124,317| 4,750, 153 97,4321 3,396,304 
me033..... 24,786 857, 590 31,009 645, 043]} 1942.... A EES pte Aa OL y 7 Teok ae, bs Sone 

1934..... 116, 230] 4,490, 763 83,932} 1,699,228] 1943.;.. 13.549,4702 

ES EEE ————————————E 
1 Includes also rhodium, ruthenium, osmium and iridium. 2 Total value of production for the 


platinum group; war-time restrictions preclude the subdivision of this figure. 


Subsection 8.—Pitchblende Products 


A short description of the production of pitchblende products appears at p. 304 
of the 1942 Year Book. 


Subsection 9.—Silver 


A short review of silver production in Canada is given at pp. 258-259 of the 
1941 Year Book. 


Silver production attained its maximum of 32,869,264 fine ounces in 1910 when 
the Cobalt silver camp was at its peak but production from that source has declined. 
At the present time, the Sullivan mine in British Columbia, primarily noted for its 
lead and zine, is the largest producer of silver in Canada. 
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16.— Quantities and Values of Silver Produced in Canada, 1926-43 


Norr.—Figures for the years 1887-1910, inclusive, will be found at p. 361 of the 1933 Year Book and 
for the years 1911-25 at p. 344 of the 1939 edition. 


Year Quantity Value Year Quantity Value Year Quantity 
oz. fine $ oz. fine $ oz. fine $ 
1926 .one 22,371,924 | 18,894,531 }} 1932.. 18,347,907 5,811,081 || 1988.. 22,219,195 9, 660, 239 
102 (seco 22,736,698 | 12,816,677 || 1933. 15, 187, 950 5, 746,027 || 1939. 23, 163, 629 9,378, 490 
1028 eet 21,936,407 | 12,761,725 || 1934.. 16, 415, 282 7,790,840 || 1940. 23, 800, (D2 9,116,172 
1929..... 23, 143,261 | 12,264,308 } 1935. 16,618,558 | 10,767,148 |} 1941. 21,754, 408 8,323, 454 
1930..... 26, 443,823 | 10,089,376 || 1936. 18, 334, 487 8, 273, 804 || 1942.. 20,695, 101 8, 726, 296 
1931.....| 20,562,247 |. 6,141,943 |) 1937. 22,977,751 | 10,312,644 |) 19431 17, 230, 939 7,797,689 


rn 


1 Subject to revision. 


1%. 


Production of Silver in Canada, by Provinces, 1926-43 


Nors.—Figures for the years 1887-1910, inclusive, will be found at p. 271 of the 1916-17 Year Book and 


for the years 1911-25 at p. 345 of the 1939 edition. 
in Alberta are omitted in this table. 


ooo ee SS SLE 
; 


Ontario 


The relatively small quantities of silver produced 


Manitoba 


Saskat- 


British 


chewan | Columbia 


Yukon 


ipepeemememorenammers! Weer mmermeemmr eres | Wee eee are fare) ee! | | es eee (eS ee 


ae 
rice per 
Year | fine oz Batt 

(Can a 

funds) 

cts, oz. fine 
1926. 62-11 112 
1927... 56-37 125 
1928.. 58-18 ae 
1929.. 52-99 132 
1930. 38-15 67 
1931... 29-87 48 
1932 31-67 47 
1933. 37°83 104 
1934. 47-46 321 
1935. 64-79 372 
1936. 45-13 107, 642 
1937. 44-88 26, 990 
1938. . 43-48 988 
1939. 40-49 Ts eSa 1 
1940. . 38-25 725 
1941. 38-26 673 
1942... 42-17 446 
19432, 45-25 144 


1 First time reported. 


oz. fine 


375, 986 
740, 864 
908, 959 
813, 821 


9,274, 965 
9,307, 953 
7,242,601 
8, 890, 726 


571, 164/10, 205, 683 


530, 345 
628, 902 
471,419 
470, 254 
668, 836 


724,339 
908, 590 
1,189,495 
1, 167,444 
1,340, 450 


1, 657,082 
1,655, 042 
2,259, 442 


7,438, 951 
6,335, 788 
4,535, 680 
5,321, 160 
5,161,651 


5, 219, 366 
4,693,047 
4,318, 837 
4,689,422 
5, 563, 101 


4,977,476 
4,452,787 
2,651,777 


oz. fine 


836, 547 
1,036, 497 
1,101,578 
1, 252, 920 
1,206, 454 


791, 489 
905, 179 
1,198,315 
1,028, 485 
1,033, 512 


966, 105 
821, 824 
567, 141 


oz. fine 


14 
114, 604 
87,551 
201, 608 


642, 497 


oz. fine 


10, 625, 816 
11,040, 445 
10, 943, 367 
10, 156, 408 
11, 825, 930 


8,061, 599 
7,293, 462 
6, 737,057 
8,729,721 
9,178,400 


9,748,715 


821, 818} 11, 530, 177 
898, 413} 11, 186, 563 
1, 141, 600)10, 648, 031 
1,691, 540) 11, 885, 556 


2,047, 164]11, 233, 788 
2,664, 1382/10, 596, 204 
2,657,315) 9,028, 912 


SS ee eee 


2 Subject to revision. 


Subsection 10.—Zinc 


2,095, 027 
1,647, 295 
2, 839, 633 
3, 279, 530 
3, 746, 326 


3,694, 728 
3,014, 755 
2, 204, 237 
515, 542 
54,715 


783,416 
3,956, 504 
2, 844, 659 
3, 830, 864 
2, 259, 343 


856,772 
482, 133 
53,073 


38,433! 
23, 239 
37,778 
146, 506 


317,014 
135, 442 
581, 902 
483, 874 
59, 505 


15,327 
22,531 
13, 134 


Information concerning the principal zinc-mining properties of Canada is 
given at p. 260 of the 1941 Year Book. 


Canada is in the position of being a large producer, far in excess of domestic 
requirements, and thus a large exporter of zine. 
sumption has been curtailed and all tonnages beyond such requirements are under 
sale contract to the United Kingdom. 


Since May, 1941, Canadian con- 
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18.— Quantities and Values of Zinc Produced in Canada, 1926-42 
Nore.—Figures for the years 1911-25 are given at p. 347 of the 1939 Year Book. 


Average Average 
Year Quantity! Value Price Year Quantity! Value Price 
per lb. per lb 
lb $ cts lb. $ cts 

UA 149,938,105} 11,110,413 7-410 TOSD. Fores 320, 649, 859 9, 936,908 3-099 

aa 165,495,525} 10,250,793 6-194 W362 6 8 333, 182,736] 11,045,007 3°315 

MS... ecco e ee 184,647,374] 10,143,050 5-493 OS Romenetecccts 370,337,589] 18,153,949 4-902 

Se Bee 197,267,087} 10,626,778 5-387 VOS8E ath oe 381,506,588} 11,723,698 3-073 

BREE T's Gix'a'0 x 267, 643, 505 9, 635, 166 3-600 LOO. Sith cs te 394, 533,860} 12,108,244 3-069 

SESS 237, 245, 451 6,059, 249 2-554 1940s sv ste 494. 028, 862} 14,463, 624 3-411 

MID. secs sees 172, 283, 558 4,144, 454 2-406 LOST irtat oes 512,381,636] 17,477,337 3-411 

re 199, 131, 984 6,393, 132 3-211 LOA esta kien 580, 257,373] 19,792,579 3-411 
ee 298,579, 683 9,087,571 3-044 


1 Estimated foreign smelter recoveries and refined zinc made in Canada. 


Section 5.—Production of Fuels 


: Subsection 1.—Coal 

' The fuel situation in Canada is somewhat anomalous, as, in spite of the enormous 
‘resources of coal in the country, about 50 p.c. of the consumption is imported. 
‘The Canadian coal areas are situated in the eastern and western provinces, while 
‘the areas of densest population and greatest industrial development, in Ontario and 
Quebec, are more easily and economically supplied with coal from the nearer coal- 
fields of Pennsylvania and Ohio. 


| Dominion Fuel Board.*—The Board was created in 1922 to meet the need 
for a permanent organization responsible to the Government for a thorough and 
systematic study of the fuel situation and recurrent shortages experienced throughout 
Canada. It is composed of permanent members of the Dominion Civil Service 
and the staff of the Board constitutes a division in the Bureau of Mines and Geology, 
Department of Mines and Resources. 

‘ In recent years the policy of the Government has been to extend the market 
for Canadian coal and to that end financial assistance in the form of subventions 
has been given to the coal industry since 1928, the Board being responsible for the 
administration of subvention payments. The amount of coal moved under these 
assisted rates increased from 146,126 short tons in 1928 to a maximum of 3,403,581 
‘short tons in 1939 and was 1,091,887 net short tons in 1943. Of the total moved 
under assisted rates in 1943, 809,161 short tons were from Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick and 282,726 short tons from Western Canada. 

The Dominion Fuel Board also administers the Domestic Fuel Act (17 Geo. V, 
¢. 52) authorizing a bonus on Canadian coal converted to coke and sold for domestic 
use and, from Apr. 1, 1941, the Act (20-21 Geo. V, c. 6) to place Canadian coal used 
in the manufacture of coke for metallurgical purposes upon a basis of equality with 
imported coal. 


Coal Administration.—Since the outbreak of war, the Dominion Fuel Board 
has collaborated closely with the Coal Administrator of the Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board and on Aug. 6, 1941, the Coal Administrator took over, for the duration 
of the War and until further order, the powers, duties, functions, staff and estab- 
lishment of the Board. 

In December, 1942, P.C. 10674 was passed establishing the Emergency Coal 
Production Board. On this Board the Coal Administrator acted.as Chairman. 


* Prepared by F. G. Neate, Deputy Coal Administrator. 
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Coal Control.—Order in Council P.C. 1752 of Mar. 5, 1943, transferred the 
Coal Administration from the Wartime Prices and Trade Board, Department of 
Finance, to the Department of Munitions and Supply and the Coal Control was 
created. The duties and functions of the Coal Control in general are to study the 
production and importation of coal into Canada and to maintain an equitable 
distribution thereof; to regulate and maintain price control and prevent infraction 
of the price ceilings, and to carry on the powers and duties of the Dominion Fuel 
Board. | 

The Emergency Coal Production Board formerly under Department of Finance > 


: 
; 


also was transferred to Department of Munitions and Supply, by Order in Council — 
P.C. 1752, dated Mar. 5, 1948. During 1943 the Emergency Coal Production Board - 
actively assisted coal-mine operators where necessary in maintaining and increasing 
production, either through production subsidy or by financial assistance in the form > 
of loans or grants. Also initiated and financed by the Board were six stripping | 
operations in Alberta which were to provide a reserve to meet emergencies. It was. 
also instrumental in the re-opening of a large stripping operation in southern British — 
Columbia. 

The Board, in co-operation with the Department of Mines in Quebec, assisted — 
in developing small local peat fuel production operations in various parts of the 
Province, and assisted them financially. The amount of peat fuel produced in’ 
1943 was insignificant but it is anticipated that the production of approximately 
10,000 tons may be reached in 1944. 

Expenditures for these purposes since the inception of the Board up to the end > 
of 1943, amounted to $4,624,908. 


Coal Production.—Production in 1943 was 5 p.c. lower than that of 1942. The 
average price per ton, which had been $3-63 in 1928, had dropped to $3-02 in 1933, 
and was about $3:49 in 1943. Alberta was the leading producer. The coal produced 
in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and British Columbia is all classed as bituminous, 
while Alberta produces bituminous, sub-bituminous and lignite, and Saskatchewan 
and Manitoba lignite only. 


19.—Production of Coal in Canada, by Provinces, 1926-43 


Nore.—Figures for the years 1874-1910, inclusive, will be found at p. 419 of the 1911 Year Book, and 
for the years 1911-25 at p. 348 of the 1939 edition. 


New F British Totals 
Year a otis Bruns- ee Beet Alberta | Colum- | Yukon 
tre wick bia Quantity Value 
short short short short short short short short $ 
tons tons tons tons tons tons tons tons 
1926....| 6,747,477 Misa - 439, 803] 6,503,705) 2,613,719 316 16,478,131] 59,875,094 
1D 27 ee | ate Ouereao 203, 950 - 470,216] 6,934, 162} 2,746, 243 414 17,426,861] 61,867,463 
1928....] 6,743,504] 207,738 ~ 471,713] 7,336,330] 2,804,594) 414 17,564, 293] 63,757, 833 
1920 senOnG sso 218, 706 - 580,189] 7,150,693} 2,490,378 458 17,496,557] 63,065,170 
1930....] 6,252,552) 209,349 ~ 579,424) 5,755,528] 2,083,818! 653 14,881,324] 52,849,748 
1931....| 4,955, 563 182,181} 1,3061) 662,836] 4,564,015] 1,876,406 904 12,243,211] 41,207,682 
1932....| 4,084,581 212,695} 1,552 887,139} 4,870,648} 1,681, 490 808 11, 738,913) 37,117,695 
1933... .| 4; 657, 590 312,303] 3,880 927,649] 4,718,788] 1,382,272 862 11,903,344] 35,923,962 
1934....| 6,341,625 314,750} 4,113 909, 288} 4,753,810} 1,485,969 638 13,810,193} 42,045,942 
1935.52.25, 622,070). 234620241" 03, 106 921,785) 5,462,894) 1,331, 287 835 13, 888,006} 41,963,110 
1936....| 6,649, 102 368,618} 4,029 | 1,020,792) 5,696,960) 1,489,171 510 15,229,182} 45,791,934 
1937°...| 7,256, 954 364,714) 3,172 | 1,049,348} 5,562,839) 1,598,843 84 15, 835,954) . 48, 752,048 
1938....| 6,236,417 342,238] 2,016 | 1,022,166) 5,251, 233] 1,440, 287 361 14,294,718] 48,982,171 
TOS OSS] | F7051-41 76 468,421) 1,138 960,000) 5,519,208} 1,692,755) Nil 15,692,698] 48,676,990 
1940....| 7,848,921 547,064} 1,697 | 1,097,517] 6,203,839] 1,867,846 MY 17,566,884) 54,675,844 
19477... || €, 000, coe 523,344) 1,246 | 1,322,763) 6,969,962} 2,020, 844 Ms 18, 225,921) 58,059,630 
1942....| 7,204, 852 435,203} 1,265 | 1,301,116) 7,754,053) 2,168,541 as 18,865,030} 62,897,581 | 
19432....| 6,086,733! 380,001 999 | 1,777,833] 7,631,803! 2,001,409 “ 17,878,778| 62,429,662 


1 First reported production. 


2 Subject to revision. 
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20.—Imports of Anthracite, Bituminous and Lignite Coal for Home Consumption, 
1926-43 


Norg.—Anthracite dust is included under anthracite coal. Figures for the years 1868-1910, inclusive, 
will be found at p. 420 of the 1911 Year Book, and for 1911-25 at p. 349 of the 1939 edition. 


EE 


Year Anthracite Bituminous? Lignite Totals 
short $ short $ short $ short § 
tons tons tons tons 
MED: .....: 4,192,419 | 34,202,166 | 12,376,606 | 25,511,932 | 10,423 45,567 || 16,579,448 | 59,759, 665 
| » 4,107,854 | 31,282,371 | 14,568,671 | 30,457,884 | 10,829 44,254 |) 18,687,354 | 61,784,509 
| ee 3,748,816 | 27,680,018 | 13,445,945 | 26,608,427 | 10,780 | 44, 247 17,205,541.| 54,332,692 
mgao....... 4,019,917 | 28,809,792 | 14,170,138 | 27,140,968 | 14, 108 62,508 || 18,204,163 | 56,013,268 
| ‘re 4,256,090 | 30,098,910 | 14,497,955 | 26,522,765 | 18,676 | 72,691 18,772,721 | 56,694,366 
Wel....... 3,162,317 | 21,067,025 | 9,952,280 | 15,732,710 | 6,410 29,603 | 13,121,007 | 36,829,338 
Mpa2....... 3,148,902 | 19,312,710 | 8,807,131 | 12,011,398 | 3,004 | 13,701 11,959,037 | 31,387,809 
1933. 3,015,571 | 17,610,091 | 8,185,759 | 10,501,924 | 2,707 10,176 || 11,204,037 | 28,122,191 
mrgat,...... 3,500,563 | 18,414,060 | 9,471,605 | 16,641,659 | 2,791) 9,661 12,974,959 | 35,065,380 
1935. 3,442,835 | 17,445,102 | 8,630,686 | 15,867,107 | 5,246 19,040 |] 12,078,767 | 33,331,249 
m0s0....... 3,418,556 | 17,897,635 | 9,700,002 | 17,089,408 | 4,873 18,347 || 18,123,481 | 34,955,390 
ee 3,488,278 | 17,317,449 | 11,180,827 | 20,835,587 1,494 | 5,582 |) 14,670,599 | 38,158,618 
MSS....5-> 3,475,801 | 18,079,657 | 9,538,729 | 17,734,567 | 2,961 11,690 || 13,012,491 | 35,825,914 
ae 4,288,461 | 21,938,333 | 10,706,786 | 19,628,410 | 3,398 | 11,942 14,998,645 | 41,578,685 
oo) 3,944,255 | 23,123,417 | 13,479,986 | 26,499,046 | 2,493 | 7,669 17,426,734 | 49,630,132 
mroat....... 3,853,010 |- 24,026,095 | 16,534,449 | 37,558,900 934 | 3,046 || 20,388,393 | 61,588,041 
a 4,911,625 | 31,506,629 | 20,025,483 | 50,343, 442 239 | 1,148 || 24,937,347 | 81,851,219 
| Sa 4,480,285 | 30,918,555 | 23,628,300 | 70,325,413 337 | 1,487 || 28,108,922 | 101,245,455 
ee) tee Nn 


1 Includes coal ex-warehoused for ships’ stores. 


2 Subject to revision. 


21.—Exports of Coal, the Produce of Canada, 1926-43 
Nore.—Figures for the years 1868-1910, inclusive, will be found at p. 421 of the 1911 Year Book and 


for the years 1911-25 at p. 349 of the 1989 edition. 


Year Quantity Value Year Quantity Value 
short tons $ short tons $ 
OE. Ge he: nee re POLS 00 tO) Lee paOC Lode ya kee date des eet vine» 418,391 1,906, 647 
Me oases, blahe, <)ecurionaso.s 1,113,330 5 BOO 20 Oy leo Git stereesistecs ween tiets alsnetsheseys 411,574 1,792, 584 
NM DRG a als be a e's 863,941 AVAGOPOOOUINTOST Sex ctine Genius Sue ces 355, 268 1,441,879 
ES eye AR gee cee 842,972 A STH ESZS LOS oie bere Maiayalectelele close shee 353,181 1,540, 990 
RENN 1 chs Cistrwna 08, oe 624, 512 SEOs O OSH lO Sn re ore secret evars Steerer ares 376, 203 1,666,934 
EN cM viene 2/beta, oo = 8 359, 853 TEODOR a LOA eee oy crates a alarstetspare omsyetope te 504, 898 2 361, dot 
LS ed Se er 285, 487 lass Oxon Osler min ciite selec eee nat 531,449 2,596, 626 
ES Sidon oie civ ts. sie 259, 233 Aa BAP fe LY. VAR Brae RCO ED 5 SC a7 815, 585 4,278,345 
Sic i Re a 306,335 i gt: OG) fw Sp || RA REY So Ne been Sin Byala 1,110,101 5,428, 362 


1 Subject to revision. 


Coal Consumption.—The sources of coal consumed in Canada in the calendar 
years 1926-42 are shown in Table 22, detailed figures of coal made available for 
consumption in 1942 and 1943 are given in Table 23; the difference between the totals 
of the two tables in the same year is accounted for by the fact that coal received may 
be held in bond at Canadian ports and not “cleared for consumption” until required, 
while coal received in previous years may be taken out of bond (cleared for con- 
sumption) in a later year. Normally, the coal made available for consumption is 
greater than the apparent domestic consumption, since coal is landed at Canadian 
ports and re-exported or ex-warehoused for ships’ stores without being taken out 
of bond, but while remaining in bond at the port it is available for domestic con- 
sumption if required. 
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22.—Consumption of Canadian and Imported Coal in Canada, by Quantities and 
Percentages, 1926-42 


Nore.—Figures for the years 1886-1910, inclusive, will be found at p. 354 of the 1921 Year Book, and 
for the years 1911-25 at p. 350 of the 1939 edition. 


Canadian Grand Per 
Year Coal! Total | Capita’ 
Kingdom | 
short short short short short short 
tons ~ p.c tons tons tons tons tons 
NOZG Meare de oral: 15,086,296 | 47-7 || 16,204, 405 287,299 | 16,565,555 31,651,851 | 3-349 
OZ Thon ottes 15, 944, 983 46-7 17, 266, 434 907,220 | 18,177,303 34, 122, 286 3-541 
MOD eee rata. cx 16,487,807 | 50-0 |] 15,830,688 682,755 | 16,515, 582 33,003,389 | 3-356 — 
LOO esha. hiss 16,387, 461 48-0 16, 780, 452 843,502 | 17,724,132 34, 111,593 3-401 
LISD CMe er eecie ssc 14,052,671 | 43-3 | 16,971,933 1,144, 861 | 18,412,039 32,464,710 | 3-180 
AOS Ue eaccs tec 11,682,779 | 47-7 || 11,793,798 987,442 | 12,828,327 24,511,106 | 2-362 
OR Ne eee 11,212,701 49-0 9,889,866 | 1,727,716 | 11,654, 492 22,867,193 | 2-177 
93a er ae 11,456,273 | 51-5 8,865,935 | 1,942,875 | 10,808, 962 22,265,235 | 2-085 
LOS A eoectare ons 13, 236, 406 51-1 10, 580,710 1,981,116 | 12,651,168 25, 887,574 2-392 
LOS Bee erates 13,306,303 | 53-1 9,618,518 | 1,822,500 | 11,735, 835 25,042,138 | 2-290 
LOSO Pon eee 14,508,652 | 53-3 10, 801, 643 1,498,656 | 12,719,515 27,228,167 | 2-469 
TOS Te ectrnt ae 15,172,729 51-5 12,574,574 1,211,052 | 14, 268,585 29,441,314 2-648 | 
OSB Ga tek es 13,800,094 | 53-5 || 10,754,747 | 1,257,887 | 12,012,634 25,812,728 | 2-303 | 
1089 ers Spee 14,902,915 50-6 12,923,708 1,099,419 | 14,564,679 29,467,594 2-604 
1940. a eee 16,666,234 | 49-5 || 15,509,779 1,514,458 | 17,036,090 33,702,324 | 2-951 
LOAM Sete cen cca 17,227,151 | 46-2 || 19,332,479 693,902 | 20,026,082 37,253,233 | 3-238 


1942 aera 17,725, 761 


23, 735, 334 


388,010 


24,122,916 


41,848, 677 


1’ The sum of Canadian coal mines’ sales, colliery consumption, coal supplied to employees and coal 


used in making coke, etc., less the tonnage of coal exported. 2 Includes small tonnages from countries 
other than the United Kingdom and the United States. Deductions have been made from this column 
to take account of foreign coal re-exported from Canada and bituminous coal ex-warehoused for ships’ stores. 
’ Figures based on estimates of population given at p. 141. 


23. 


Coal Output, Exports, Receipts from Other Countries, and Made Available for 
Consumption in Canada, 1942 and 1943 


Nore.—For details by provinces, see the Annual Report on Coal Statistics for Canada. 
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: Coal Made 
Canadian Coal : 
Imported | Available 
Year and Grade Coal for Cons 
Output , | Exported sumption 
at short tons | short tons | short tons | short tons 
ADUDEROIGE Gents oro Laan ooo, Soe dee a Nil - 4,802,023 4,802, 023 
Bituminous ies recs cl. Le Seale eee 13, 616, 215 805,717 | 20,807,005 | 88,617,503 
Sub-bitunainious seein wane. «hace ck. teeta 733, 547 Nil Nil 733, 547 
Dalene. gk nh eee ee eee all ek RY ee 4,515, 268 9,868 239 | 4,505,639 
Totals, 1942........ ft .| 18,865,030 815,585 | 25,609,267 | 43,658,7122 
1943 ; 
Anthracite tidtt 235), Peet ha: See ION de ee Nil ~ 4,458,519 4,458,519 
TSIEN IRIN ONG vi hats «athe re me aera teas Cos hl 11,964,528 | 1,101,514 | 24,393,798 | 35,256,812 
SAb-pitumMo0s,;'..,. cvie. ee ee ee ee 789,495 Nil Nil 789,495 
LAQUIGG s vcacegate a> Cask wah oon ha ROR ee ed 5,124,755 8,587 337 5,116, 505 
PROCGIS, “1940s Ceteies cta be tee eee al oe, ae 17,878,778 | 1,110,101 | 28,852,654 | 45,621,3312 


—————— ee EE Se eee 


1 See text, p. 313. 
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Subsection 2.—Natural Gas and Petroleum 


Natural Gas.—The producing wells in Eastern Canada are in southwestern 
Ontario, and near Moncton, N.B. The principal producing fields in Alberta are the 
Turner Valley (about 35 miles southwest of Calgary), Medicine Hat, Viking (about 
80 miles southeast of Edmonton), Redcliff, Foremost, Bow Island and Wetaskiwin. 
Wainwright is supplied with gas from the Maple Leaf well in the Fabyan field. Near 
Lloydminster, in Saskatchewan, a well was brought into production during 1934 and 
is now supplying that town with gas. In 1943, Alberta was credited with over 52 
p.c. of the total value and nearly 80 p.c. of the total quantity, while Ontario pro- 
duced over 44 p.c. of the value and over 18 p.c. of the total quantity. 


24. Quantities and Values of Natural Gas Produced in Canada, by Provinces, 1926-43 


Norre.—For the years 1892-1919, see the Annual Report on the Mineral Production of Canada, 1928, 


_ p. 188; for 1920-25, see p. 347 of the Canada Year Book, 1940. 
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Year New Brunswick Ontario Alberta Canadat 
M cu. ft $ M cu. ft. $ M cu. ft. $ M cu. ft. $ 
ZO ss 3.0. cece 648,316 | 128,300 7,764,996 | 4,409,593 | 10,794,697 3,019,221 || 19,208, 209 7,557,174 
“Ry es 630,755 | 124,637 7,311,215 | 4,331,780 | 18,434, 621 3,586,553 || 21,376,791 8,043,010 
- 4 es 660,981 | 324,344 7,632,800 | 4,535,312 | 14,288,605 | 3,754, 466 22,582,586 8,614,182 
EA ea 678,456 | 333,002 8,586,475 | 4,959,695 | 19,112,931 4,684,247 || 28,378, 462 9,977,124 
On OEE ee 661,975 | 325,751 7,965,761 | 5,034,828 | 20,748,583 | 4,929, 226 || 29,376,919 10,289,985 
323,184 | 7,419,534 |4,635,497 | 17,798,698 | 4,067,893 || 25,874,723 9,026, 754 
326,191 7,386,154 | 4,719,297 | 15,370,968 3,853,794 || 23,420, 174 8, 899, 462 
302, 706 7,166,659 | 4,523,085 | 15,352,811 | 3,886,268 23,138, 103 8, 712, 234 
306,005 7,682,851 | 4,741,368 | 14,841,491 3,707,276 || 23,162,324 8, 759, 652 
303, 886 8,158,825 | 4,988,084 | 16,060,349 4,118,436 || 24,910,786 9,363, 141 
298,819 | 10,006,748 | 6,052,294 17,407,820 | 4,376,720 || 28, 113,348 10, 762, 243 
283,922 | 10,746,334 | 6,588,798 | 20,955, 506 4,766,437 || 32,380,991 11,674, 802 
284,689 | 10,952,806 | 6,460,764 21,822,108 | 4,807,346 || 33,444, 791 11, 587, 450 
292,403 | 11,966,581 | 7,261,928 22,513,660 | 4,915,821 || 35,185, 146 12,507,307 
300,543 | 18,053,403 | 7,745,834 | 27,459, 808 | 4,923,469 || 41,282,125 13,000, 593 
i ee 653, 542 "317,487 | 11,828,703 | 7,140,130 | 30,905,440 | 5,175,364 || 43,495, 353 12,665,116 
OGD... <. 0 619,380 | 299,688 | 10,476,770 6,809,901 | 34,482,585 | 6,146, 146 45,697,359 13,301, 655 
BOBS? . of. 6 os 670,000 | 324, 280 8,005,000 | 5,200,600 | 34,450,000 | 6, 132,100 }} 48,237,500 11,699, 894 


Ne ee ee ee a a a a en 


1 Totals for Canada include small productions in Manitoba, Saskatchewan and the Northwest Territories. 


2 Subject to revision. 


Petroleum.—A brief account of the development of the petroleum industry 
in Canada, with particular reference to the extensive operations of the Turner 
Valley field, is given at pp. 266-267 of the 1941 Year Book. 


25.—Quantities and Values of Crude Petroleum Produced in Canada, 1926-43 
Nore.—Figures for the years 1886-1910, inclusive, will be found at p. 377 of the 1933 Year Book, and 


for 1911-25 at p. 353 of the 1989 Year Book. 


Year Quantity Value Year Quantity Value Year Quantity Value 
bbl.1 $ bbl. $ bbl.1 $ 
1926..... 364,444 | 1,311,665 || 1932.. 1,044,412 | 3,022,592 || 1938 6, 966, 084 9, 230,173 
eeei..s.- 476,591 | 1,516,043 |} 1933. 1,145,333 | 3,138,791 ] 1939....| 7,826,301 9, 846,352 
1928..... 624,184 | 2,035,300 || 1934. 1,410,895 | 3,449,162 || 1940. 8,590,978 | 11,160,213 
1929..... 1,117,368 | 3,731,764 || 1935. 1,446,620 | 3,492,188 || 1941....] 10,133,838 | 14,415,096 
1930..... 1,522,220 | 5,033,820 || 1936. 1,500,374 | 3,421,767 || 1942....] 10,364,796 | 15,968, 851 
1931 1,542,573 | 4,211,674 || 1937.. 2,943,750 | 5,399,353 |} 19432....] 9,958,000 | 16,149,000 


1 The barrel equals 35 imperial gallons. 


2 Subject to revision. 
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Production of petroleum from the Turner Valley and other Alberta fields has 
risen from 1,312,368 bbl. in 1936 to 9,958,000 bbl. in 1943. The principal Ontario 
oil fields are situated in the southwestern peninsula between Lake Huron and Lake 
Erie. The maximum production of these fields was reached in the ’90’s and has 
since declined. New Brunswick’s small production comes from the Stony Creek 
field near Moncton. For the production by provinces in 1942, see Table 6, p. 297. 


The Development of Oil Production in the Northwest Territories.*—An important 
development in the oil production of 1942 was the exploratory drilling program 
undertaken in the vicinity of Norman Wells in the Mackenzie District of the North- 
west Territories in connection with the Canol Project. Oil was first obtained from 
two wells drilled in this area in 1920 and 1925, respectively, but as no market 
was found for the oil, the wells remained capped for several years. The discovery 
of radium-bearing and silver ores in the Great Bear Lake region in 1930, and sub- 
sequent development of the ‘finds’ led to a demand for oil products and was further 
intensified by large-scale developments in the Yellowknife region following the gold 
discoveries of 1935. 


The shipment of oil and gasoline to the mines at Great Bear Lake commenced 
in 1932, and in 1937 a pipeline was laid along the south bank of Great Bear River 
for a distance of about eight miles to obviate the portaging of oil around a series of 
rapids. Additional wells were drilled in the Norman area in 1939 and 1940 and 
in 1939 a new refining plant was installed at Norman Wells for the production of 
aviation gasoline and improved fuel oil products, which resulted in a substantial 
reduction in the price of petroleum products in the region. 


The Canol Project is a joint defence undertaking authorized by an exchange of 
notes between the Governments of Canada and the United States involving: (1) a 
program of development designed to increase the production of oil in the Northwest 
Territories to supply the requirements of the Armed Forces in Canada and Alaska 
and for use along the Alaska Highway; (2) the construction of a pipeline to convey 
crude oil from Norman Wells to Whitehorse, Yukon Territory; and (3) the erection 
of an oil refinery at Whitehorse. 


Under the terms of the agreement between the two Governments the United 


States is paying the costs of the project and the Canadian Government is providing’ 


sites for structures and rights of way essential to the project, and is also making 
oil rights available under appropriate regulations. Royalties on oil produced under 
this project are also waived for the duration of the War. The United States retains 
ownership of the pipeline and refinery until the end of the War, at which time they 
will be offered for sale, with the Canadian Government being given prior right of 
purchase. 


Construction work on the Canol Project proceeded through 1942 and 1943. 
By Jan. 1, 1944, a total of 32 wells had been completed in the Norman field by the 
Imperial Oil Company, Limited, under contract with the United States Government. 
Of these wells, 25 yielded oil in commercial quantity. In addition to the new wells, 


‘Prepared by R. A. Gibson, Deputy Commissioner, Administration of the Northwest Territories, 
Ottawa. 
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there are four drilled prior to the Canol agreement, making a total of 29 producing 
wells in the region. Although it has not been possible to measure production 
accurately owing to lack of adequate storage facilities, the potential production of 


_ the new wells is estimated to be well in excess of the capacity of the pipeline, which 


is rated at 3,000 bbl. daily. The welding of the pipeline was completed in February, 
1944, and, according to schedule, the erection of the refinery should be completed 
by June, 1944. 

Section 6.—World Production of Minerals 


Complete figures of world production of such metals as copper, lead and nickel 


are not available for the war years. Figures for 1938 will be found in the 1942 


edition of the Year Book under the respective subsections. 


Gold.—The modern phase of gold mining is contemporaneous with the dis- 


- covery of gold in the Transvaal and the introduction of the cyanide process. World 


_ production was 6,320,000 fine oz. in 1891 and a steady increase was recorded until 


| 1915, when 22,847,000 fine oz. were produced. Thereafter, the great increase in 
_ wages and in the other costs of production of an article of fixed value brought about 


a steady decline to a minimum production of 15,497,000 fine oz. in 1922. However, 
the notable decline in general commodity price levels that occurred in 1921 and 1922 
again reduced the costs of gold production and the industry responded with a dis- 
tinctly upward trend thereafter throughout the 1920’s. The increased price of gold 
since 1930 has accelerated the expansion in world production during recent years and . 
all previous records have been exceeded. 


26.—Quantities and Values of World Production of Gold, 1891-1942 
(From the Annual Report of the Director of the United States Mint) 


Year Quantity Value? Year Quantity Value! Year Quantity Value: 


oz. fine $ oz. fine $ oz. fine $ 
eae 6,320,194] 130,650,000] 1908....] 21,422,244] 422,837,000] 1925....} 18,678,178) 384,009,921 
= 1892..... 7,094,266] 146,561,500) 1909....] 21,965,111] 454,059,100] 1926....| 19, 117,568] 395,198, 984 
m= 1803;.... 7,618,811] 157,494,800} 1910....| 22,022,180] 455,239,100] 1927.... 19,058,736} 393,979, 954 
m 1804..... 8, 764,362] 181,175,600] 1911....| 22,397,136) 462,989,761) 1928.... 18, 885, 849] 390, 386, 574 
1895..... 9,615,190} 198,763,600} 1912....| 22,605,068) 467,288,203) 1929.... 19,207,452) 397, 153, 303 
1896..... 9,783,914] 202,251,600] 1918....] 22,556,347) 466,284,303) 1930....} 20,903,736} 482,118, 638 
TBO lcs ss 11,420,068} 236,073,700] 1914....] 21,652,883] 447, 608,337] 1931....] 22,284,290] 460, 650, 527 
1898..... 13,877,806) 286,879,700) 1915....| 22,846,608] 472,283,884) 1932.... 24,098,676} 498, 163,970 
1899..... 14,837,775] 306,724,100] 1916....| 22,032,542} 455,455,670] 1933....] 25,400,295) 525,070, 547 
1900..... 12,315,135} 254,576,300] 1917....| 20,346,043] 420,592,147) 1934....| 27,372,374] 958,033,090! 
LT ee 12,625, 527| 260,992,900) 1918....| 18,588,127 384,251,378] 1935....| 29,999, 245)1,049,973,580 
Be02 sc. 14, 354,680! 296,737,600) 1919....] 17,339,679] 358, 443, 791 1936....| 32,9380, 554/1,152,569,390 
1908..... 15, 852, 620| 327,702,700) 1920....| 16,146,830) 333,784,924 1937....| 35,118, 298]1,229,140,430 
1904..... 16, 804,372| 347,377,200) 1921....] 15,997,692] 330, 702,190} 1938....} 387,703, 334]1,319,616,690 
1 18,396,451] 380,288,300} 1922....] 15,496,859) 320, 349, 102} 1939....) 39,534, 430)1,883,705,050 
1606... 19,471,080] 402,503,000} 1923....| 17,845,349) 368,896, 948 1940....] 41,067, 101/1,437,348,535 

(ae 19,977,260] 412,966,600} 1924....| 18,619,481] 384,899,578 en ae 2 2 

2 
1 At $20-67 + per oz, fine prior to 1934; at $35 per oz. fine for 1934 and later years. 2 Since figures 


for many countries are not available, world totals have not been published by the Director of the United 
States Mint. 


The world’s chief producers are the Union of South Africa, Canada, the United 
States and U.S.S.R. (Russia). Australia, Rhodesia, British West Africa and 
British India are also important producers; over half of the world production 
comes from mines in the British Empire. 
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27.— Quantities and Values of the World Production of Gold and Silver, by Principal 7 


Countries, 1941 and 1942 


Nors.—Abridged from the Annual Report of the Director of the United States Mint; many of the 
figures are estimates, the sources of which are given as footnotes to the U.S. Mint table. It is not possible 
to obtain official figures or even reliable estimates for many countries, mainly European, during the war, 
and world totals have therefore been omitted. 


1941 1942 
Gold Silver Gold Silver | 
Country = |——_———_—_ | _ s——  _ UC? 
Value Value Value Value 
Quantity | ($35.00 Quantity | ($0-35095 || Quantity | ($35.00 Quantity | ($0-38645 
per oz.) per oz.)! per oz.) per oz.)! 

NortH oz. fine $ oz. fine $ oz. fine $ oz. fine $ 
AMERICA— 

WSEAS Rca 4,832, 087/169, 123,045) 71,075,932) 24,944, 098) 3, 583, 080/125, 407, 800} 55,859,658) 21,586, 965 
Canada.....| 5,345, 480/187, 091,800] 21,754,408] 7,634, 709|| 4,841,306]169, 445, 710) 20,695,101) 7,997,622 
Mexico..... 923,295) 32,315,325] 78,363,961] 27,501,832) 799,107) 27,968, 745| 84, 864,359] 32, 795, 832 

Torazs?. ../11, 122, 056/389, 271, 960)172, 851, 643] 60, 662, 284) 9, 236, 093/323, 263, 255|162, 328, 518) 62, 731, 857 
CENTRAL ca oak 78 te | ce ca 

AMERICA 

AND WEST 
c INDIES.... 320,000} 11,200,000} 4,100,000} 1,438,895)) 333,000} 11,665,000) 4,300,000) 1,661,735 
OUTH 

AMERICA— 

Argentina. . 18,776 657,160} 38,978,400} 1,396,219 20, 994 734,790) 1,133,828 438, 168 
Bolivia..... 8, 166 285,810] 7,362,520] 2,583,876 20, 228 707,980} 8,139,378} 3,145,463 
IBYazilesiaea 260; 000} 9,100,000 21,170 7,430) 250,000) 8,750,000 21, 000 8,115 
(Clnleye.c.cs 263,366] 9,217,810) 1,233,495 432, 895 187,335] 6,556, 725 905, 140 349,791 
Colombia. . 656,019] 22,960, 665 271,115 95,148] 596,618} 20,881,630 246, 243 95, 161 
Reriaiitece. 285,177) 9,981,195] 15,119,047) 5,306,080] 257,655) 9,017,925] 16,035,022) 6,196,734 
Venezuela. . 130,403] 4,564,105 Nil - 130,000] 4,550,000 Nil - 

Torats?...} 1,781,935] 62,367,725} 28,102,583) 9,862,602]| 1,607,513] 56,262,955) 26,742,556) 10,334, 661 
EvuRoPE— 

Czecho- 3 = 3 - 

slovakia... 3 -_ . oA 3 - 3 = 
France..... a : = 3 = 3 = 
Germany... : = : = & = C = 
Roumania : = 3 = 3 = 8 fs 
Sweden..... - co 3 = 3 = 3 me 
U.S.S.R 3 - 3 ~ 3 ~ 3 - 
Yugoslavia. 3 - 3 - 3 = 3 rad 

Torats?...| 4,000,000}140,000,000) 14,300,000} 5,018,585 - - - - 
Asta— 

British 

India‘..... 285,945} 10,008, 075 3 _ 257,000} 8,995,000 3 - 
China. ii. 3 ~ 3 - 3 ~ 3 = 
Chosen..... 3 - 3 - 3 - 3 = 
Japank eee. 3 - 3 - 3 - 3 = 
PhilippineI.} 1,144,332] 40,051,620} 1,260,097 442,231 158,726) 5,555,410 231,197 1,346 

Toraus2...| 3,900, 000/136, 500,000} 23,000,000} 8,071,850)| 415,726] 14,550, 410 231, 197 89,346 
OcEANIA— 
Australia...| 1,518,867] 53, 160,345 5 — || 1,100,000} 38,500,000} 10,000,000} 3,864,500 
Niji pees 118,681) 4,158,835 30,382 10, 668 90,973) 3,184,055 28,911 1173 


N. esta 185,665") 6,498,275) — 415,3306 145,760) 170,000) 5,950,000 300, 000 115, 935 
Toraus....| 2,108,213} 73,787,455} 14,500,000] 5,088,775] 1,360,973) 47,634,055) 10,328,911) 3,991,608 


AFRICA— 

Belgian 

Congo..... 3 - 8 - 450,000} 15,750,000 3 = 
BritishW.A. 3 - 3 - 800, 000 28, 000, 000 3 = 
FrenchW.A. 3 ~ 3 - 3 - 
S. Rhodesia] 790,442) 27,665,470 170,364 59, 789 760, 030} 26,601, 050 - 163, 776 63, 291 
Tanganyika 144,312} 5,050,920 40,143 14, 088 3 3 - 


Union 8.A..|14,386, 361/503, 522,635} 1,461,000 512, 738 14, 120, 617/494, 221, 595 3 7 


—]§$ | ——— | | Ss NNN LNT LL 


Torats?. ../17,100, 000/598, 500,000} 6,000,000) 2,105, 700}16, 321, 072/571, 237, 520 - - 
Totals: fori: | | ee ee ee 
World’.... ~ - = a eo a Ls = 


1 Average price per fine ounce at New York. 2'Totals include other countries not specified. 
3 Information not available. 4 Including Burma. * Information not available; estimate included in Total. 
6 1940 figure. 7 Data incomplete; world totals omitted. 
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Silver.—The silver production of Canada in 1942 was 20,695,101 fine oz., 
which placed Canada next to Mexico and the United States in the production of 
this metal. 


In Table 28 the world production, value and average price of silver are given for 
each year from 1900 to 1939. In spite of the decreasing importance of silver, 
except in China and India, production has increased due to the fact that silver is a 
by-product in the mining of other metals. 


/28.— Quantities and Values of World Production of Silver, with Annual Average 
Prices, 1900-42 


(From the Annual Report of the Director of the United States Mint) 
; Norts.—Figures for the-years 1860 to 1899, inclusive, will be found at p. 346 of the 1939 Year Book. 


' fverage nee Average 
i i Price 
3 Quan- sees Quan- 1 sey Quan- 
i Year tity Value po Year tity Vaiue pr Year tity Value ph 
oz.} oz.1 oz.1 
a ee 
$ 000 000 
a oz. fine} $7000 $ oz. fine} $'000 $ oz. fine| $’000 $ 
1900..... 173,591} 107,626 0-620) 1915...] 173,001] 88,338 0-519} 1980...] 248,708] 96,310) 0-387 
Mo01..... 173,011} 103, 807 0-600} 1916...) 180,802} 121,410 0-686 —-— 
mo02..... 162,763) 86,265 0-530)) 1917...} 186,125] 156,345 0-895)) 1931...) 195,920) 56,842} 0-290! 
1903.....| 167,689} 90,552} 0-543 ————] 1932...] 164,893] 46-506| 0-282 
1918...| 203,159) 200,000). 0-9851)) 1933...] 169,159] 59,201) 0-350 
1904:....) 164,195} 95,233 0-579} 1919...| 179,850) 201,588} 1-121 || 1934...} 190,398} 91,930) 0-483 
m905..... 172,318} 105,114 0-610) 1920...) 173,296] 176,658} 1-019 | 1935...| 220,704) 142,535] 0-646 
UG. cs 165,054} 111,724 0-677) 1921...) 171,286} 108,074] 0-631} 1936...] 253,696] 115,175] 0-454 
1907.....} 184,207] 121,857 0-662) 1922...| 209,815) 158,207] 0-679 ; 
#908..... 203,131] 108,655} 0-535 1937...| 274,574] 124,077| 0-452 
1923...| 246,010) 172,276] 0-700}! 1988...] 267,765] 116,577] 0-435 
7909..... 212,149) 110,351 0-520} 1924...]| 239,485) 178,311] 0-745 }) 1939...] 265,927] 104,762] 0-394 
9910..... 221,716} 119,897 0-541)) 1925...) 245,214) 172,498! 0-703} 1940.... 2 2 2 
Boll..... 226,193) 121,981 0-539]| 1926...| 253,795) 159,569] 0-629 ]| 1941.... 2 2 2 
mel2..... 230,904} 141,937 0-615|| 1927...) 253,981) 144,947] 0-5701]) 1942.... 2 2 2 
Bel3..... 210,013) 126,970 0-605) 1928...| 257,925] 151,214) 0-583 
1914..... 172,264} 95,282} 0-553) 1929...| 260,970] 139,961] 0-536 


1 At the average par price of a fine ounce of silver in London, excepting the years 1918-22, inclusive, 
and 1931-42, for which the means of the New York bid and asked prices were used. 2Since figures 
for many countries are not available, world totals have not been published by the Director of the United 
States Mint. 


Coal.—The total estimated coal production of the world in 1988, the latest 
year for which complete figures are available, amounted to about 1,420,000,000 
long tons, a decrease of 6 p.c. from the estimate for the previous year. Ger- 
many, which has run second to the United States for each year since 1925, 
accounted for 26-4 p.c. of world production in 1938; the United States, 24-6 p.c.; 
and the United Kingdom, 16 p.c. Canada contributed 12,763,000 long tons or 
about 0-9 p.c. Figures of coal produced in the principal countries of the world in 
1913 and 1926-39 are given at p. 310 of the 1942 Year Book. 


Section 7.—Production of Non-Metallic Minerals 
(Excluding Fuels) 


The most important Canadian minerals included in this group are asbestos, 
gypsum, quartz, salt and sulphur, and for each of these a brief description of occur- 
rence and production follows. A reference to Table 2 at p. 292 and Table 6 at 
p. 297 shows numerous other minerals, used chiefly for chemical and industrial 
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purposes, which are classified under this group. Among these may be mentioned 
feldspar, graphite, iron oxides (ochre), magnesitic dolomite, mica, nepbeline-syenite, 
silica brick, sodium sulphate, tale and soapstone. Statistics of production for 
recent years of these and other minerals of lesser importance appear in the tables 
mentioned above. 


Asbestos.—Canada produces more asbestos than any other country. The 
value of the annual output of asbestos increased from less than $25,000 in 1880 to 
$14,792,201 in 1920 and $13,172,581 in 1929. Owing to trade depression, production 
was much curtailed from 1929 to 1932, as will be seen from Table 29. However, 
since 1932, production has shown a distinct improvement. Production (mine sales) 
of asbestos in Canada during 1948 totalled 427,141 short tons valued at $21,738,686, 
compared with 439,459 short tons worth $22,663,283 in 1942. Other leading 
countries producing relatively large quantities of asbestos are Russia, Southern 
Rhodesia, Union of South Africa, United States, and Cyprus. 


The Eastern Townships of Quebec have for many years been the most pro- 
ductive asbestos-mining area in the world. The veins of chrysotile asbestos vary 
in width from +} inch to 3 inch and occasionally fibre has been obtained several inches 
in length. The fibre is of good quality and well adapted to spinning. Both open; 
cut and underground methods of mining are employed throughout the Canadian 
asbestos fields. Nearly all the mining companies have installed machinery for the 
crushing, fibrizing, screening and grading of the mine product. Some development 
work has been conducted on an asbestos property at Rahn Lake, Bannockburn 
Township, Ontario. The increasing demand for short grades of fibre for use in 
newly developed asbestos-cement products and in moulded plastic articles are 
developments favouring the Canadian market. 


The world’s largest market for asbestos is in the United States, and Canada’s 
proximity to this market is a very real advantage to the asbestos industry in this 
country. Since September, 1939, the export of asbestos has been controlled by the 
Dominion Government. 


29.— Quantities and Values of Asbestos Produced in Canada, 1926-43 


Norre.—Figures for the years 1896-1910, inclusive, will be found at p. 424 of the 1911 Year Book and 
for the years 1911-25 at p. 354 of the 1939 edition. 


Year Quantity Value Year Quantity Value Year Quantity Value 
short tons $ short tons $ short tons $ 
1926..... 279,403 | 10,099,423 |] 1932.... 127,970 eee, 039, voll) Loosenee 289,793 | 12,890,196 
ODT eer 274.718) | 10.620 01S 983.58. 158, 367 O20 ie Tall el 980 ake 364, 472 15, 859, 212 
1928)... 273,088 | 11,238;360 || 1984. <. . 155, 980 4,936,326 || 1940.... 346, 805 15, 619, 868 
1929). ct 306,055 | 18,172,581 || 1985... 210, 467 7,054,614 || 1941.... 477, 846 21, 468, 84 
1930..... 242,114 8,390,163 || 1986.... 301, 287 9,958,183 || 1942.... 439, 459 22,663, 288 
NEWS ee 164, 296 4,812,886 |} 19387.... 410,026 | 14,505,791 || 19438.... 427,141 21,738, 68€ 


Gypsum.—The production of gypsum, which is entirely dependent on the 
building industry, has shown a definite decline during 1942 and 1943. Although the 
use of gypsum products in the building trade has made rapid progress because of 
their lightness, durability and their fire-resisting and acoustic properties, it is 
probable that production for domestic use will continue to decline during the war 
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deta 


years. Gypsum is exported from Canada almost entirely in crude form and goes 
mainly to the United States for manufacture into gypsum products. Industrial 
conditions in that country and transportation facilities will continue to have an 
important bearing on the industry. 


30.—Gypsum Produced in Canada, by Provinces, 1926-43 


Nore.—Figures for the years 1886 to 1925 are given at pp. 256-257 of the Annual Report on the Mineral 
Production of Canada, 1927. 


British 


New Ontario | Manitoba Golumbin Canada 


Brunswick 


Quantity } Value Quantity | Quantity | Quantity | Quantity Quantity Value 


Pied 2! | ee ee eS eo GEeeen eal om aenar |piaceeenaaal 


tons $ tons tons tons tons tons $ 


678,107 | 1,187,918 59,546 89, 987 35,172 20,916 883,728 | 2,770,812 
829,438 | 1,512,015 85, 293 83,998 39, 895 24,493 | 1,063,117 | 3,251,015 
1,013,257 | 1,850,243 75, 033 85, 811 51,285 20,982 | 1,246,368 | 3,743,648 
948,895 | 1,152,160 70, 482 100,347 67, 269 24,696 | 1,211,689 | 3,345,696 
827, 063 982, 287 82, 674 94,946 34, 157 32,128 | 1,070,968 | 2,818,788 


707,817 878, 487 58,957 53,358 23,076 20,544 863,752 | 2,111,517 
341,508 398, 861 38,019 35, 655 12,719 10, 728 438,629 | 1,080,379 


315, 948 363, 528 30,391 24,460 6, 830 5, 107 382, 736 675, 822 
378, 287 488, 044 30,398 33, 234 9,657 9,661 461, 237 863,776 
454, 703 523,216 30, 796 38,247 10, 500 7,618 541, 864 932, 203 


729,019 808, 294 38, 470 40,191 12,064 14,078 833,822 | 1,278,971 
926, 796 978, 288 36,906 53, 780 13,941 15,764 | 1,047,187 | 1,540,483 
870, 856 908, 383 48,418 57, 503 14,571 17,451 | 1,008,799 | 1,502,265 
1,298,618 | 1,340,830 29,765 59, 440 15,961 18,150 | 1,421,934 | 1,935,127 
1,278,204 | 1,302,347 52,218 75,271 23,108 19,987 | 1,448,788 | 2,065,933 


1,395,172 | 1,517,297 56, 172 90,599 27,601 23,862 | 1,593,406 | 2,248,428 
394, 216 512,762 | _ 36,623 82, 796 29,218 23,313 566,166 | 1,254,182 
250,918 359, 505 33, 100 88,775 35, 180 22,000 429,968 | 1,176,269 


1 Subject to revision. 


Quartz.—This term is used to cover the production of crude and crushed 
dyke quartz, quartzite, sandstone, and natural silica sands and gravels. Pro- 
duction by provinces in 1942 is given in Table 6, p. 298. Silica production in 
Nova Scotia is used largely for the purpose of making silica brick in steel plants. In 
Quebec high-grade silica sands are produced for the manufacture of glass and 
chemicals, for sand blasting and for various other purposes, while in Ontario crushed 
quartzite or sandstone is produced for the manufacture of silica brick and ferro- 
silicon. Large quantities of low-grade natural silica sands and gravels are produced 
in Ontario and Saskatchewan for use as non-ferrous smelter flux. 


ST TR Oe 


Salt.—In 1943 salt was produced in Nova Scotia, Ontario, Manitoba and 
Alberta and of the total Canadian production Ontario contributed 608,233 tons or 
87 p.c. Statistics of Canadian salt production represent the recovery of the mineral 
from brine wells with the exception of Nova Scotia where the output comes entirely 
from the underground mining of rock salt deposits. The quantity and value of 
Canadian salt produced in 1943 are the greatest ever recorded. 


Re. os 


Of the total salt sold or used by producers in 1943, 351,917 tons, or 50 p.c., 
was consumed directly by the producers themselves in the manufacture of caustic 
soda and other chemicals. 


83832—21 
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31.—Salt Produced in Canada, by Provinces, 1929=43 


2 PT ir i: 


Year Nova Scotia] Ontario Manitoba Sige as Alberta Canada 
tons tons tons tons tons tons ~ § 
192905 cl eee 27,819 302, 445 - ~ 1 330, 264 1,578,086 
1980 2s ect hee 23,058 248, 637 - - 1 271,695 1,694, 631 
EE gk ee 27,718 231,329 ~ - - 259, 047 1,904,149 _ 
1982 2 74-5y eee 31,897 231,138 5082 ~ 1 263, 543 1,947,551 
1933-8. vee Sean 34,278 244,107 1,499 2312 1 280, 115 1,939, 874 
1934, -feiiaes. ° 42,886 276,751 1, 664 452 1 321,753 1,954, 953 
LUSH ee. menses 38, 701 320,003 1,538 101 1 360, 343 1, 880,978 
19BG6 Meee ake: 38, 774 350, 044 2,498 1 i 391,316 1,773,144 
LOB eee hint tess 47,865 407,701 3,391 1 1 458, 957 1,799,465 
TOS SHE ARES 44,950 388, 130 2,920 1 4,045 440,045 1,912,913 
1O30 8 eee 47, 885 370, 843 2,453 1 3,319 424, 500 2,486, 632 
ESE TC eee eae 42,495 412,401 3,076 1 6,742 464, 714 2, 823, 269 
bey Ee eee eee eae 54,007 477,170 13,051 1 16,617 560, 845 3,196, 165 
Oa Re, . iaiste:. 50,199 558, 407 22,706 1 22,360 653, 672 8, 844, 187 
19408. ee tere 45, 650 608, 233 27,275 1 18,700 699, 858 4,040,918 
1 None recorded. 2 First recorded commercial production. 8 Subject to revision. 


Sulphur.—Sulphur production statistics as published by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics represent the quantity and value of sulphur contained in iron pyrites 
shipped plus the quantity and value of sulphur reclaimed for acid manufacture, 
etc., from smelter fumes. As thus defined, the commercial output of sulphur in 
Canada during 1948 totalled 261,372 short tons valued at $1,758,538 compared with 


303,714 tons worth $1,994,891 in 1942. Production in 1943 comprised 144,767 — 


tons of sulphur in iron pyrites shipped and 116,605 tons recovered from smelter 
gases. Output by provinces was: Quebec, 141,400 tons valued at $565,552; Ontario, 
16,779 tons at $167,990; and British Columbia, 103,173 tons at $1,024,996. 


Sulphur is used in Canada chiefly in the production of sulphide pulp and for use 
in the making of artificial silk and newsprint. It is used to a large extent also in the 
manufacture of sulphuric acid, explosives and rubber and in the production of 
fertilizers. 


Section 8.—Production of Clay Products and Other 
Structural Materials 


Statistics in this section include the output of those firms engaged in the pro- 
duction of clay products, Portland cement, lime, sand, gravel and stone, and the pro- 
duction of these materials is naturally dependent upon the activity of the construc- 
tion industry as a whole. The output of such materials attained an all-time high 
value of $58,534,834 in 1929; however, the output of structural materials suffered 
severe annual declines throughout the depression period of the early 1930’s. The 
construction of defence projects since 1939 has resulted in a very pronounced ex- 
pansion in the output of structural materials. In 1942 the combined value of these 
products totalled $45,729,807 as compared with $35,362,759 in 1989. There has 
been an increasing consumption of stone and lime for other than. building purposes. 
This has been particularly evident in recent years and is the result of expansion in 
certain industries where these materials are utilized in chemical processes. 


Se ee ee - 
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Brick and Tile.—Although the brick and tile industry is established in every 
province of the Dominion, production is naturally greatest near the chief centres of 


population, that is, in Ontario and Quebec. Production reached its highest point 


in the year 1912. Since that time the gradual substitution of steel and reinforced 


concrete for brick has reduced the production of brick so that, while the value of 


construction undertaken in 1928 or 1929 is estimated to have exceeded that of 1912, 


"eA 


the quantity of brick produced in the later years was only about half that of 1912. 


On the other hand, the production and consumption of cement in 1929 greatly 
exceeded that of 1912 or 1913. 


The production of building brick of various types 
in 1940, 1941 and 1942, is shown in Table 2 of this chapter, while the production 


_ by provinces in 1942 is given in Table 6. The estimated value of all clay products 
~ made in 1941 was $7,575,336 and $7,081,723 in 1942. 


' of lime, silica and alumina. 
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Cement.—The cement industry in Canada began with the manufacture of 
hydraulic or natural-rock cement. Production was probably first obtained at Hull, 
Que., between 1830 and 1840. The manufacture of Portland cement began about 
1889. Owing to its superiority in uniformity and strength, it soon superseded the 
older product. Portland cement consists of an accurately proportioned mixture 
The lime is usually furnished by limestone and the 


silica and alumina by clay or shale. The cement industry has naturally become 


- established where these materials are situated and where fuel supplies and transporta- 


tion are readily available. The largest production is in Quebec and Ontario, 
although there are also active plants in Manitoba, Alberta and British Columbia. 
As may be seen from Table 32, production declined greatly from 1929 to 1933, 
but has recovered somewhat since then. Erection of new plants and office buildings 
for war-time service, together with the construction of air training centres and 
other military projects, has greatly stimulated production in the past three years. 
Production by provinces in 1942 is given in Table 6, p. 299. 


32.—Production, Imports, Exports and Apparent Consumption of Portland Cement, 
1926-43 


Nore.—Figures for the years 1910-25, inclusive, will be found at p. 356 of the 1939 Year Book. 


eee SSeS a—owr> 


Year Production! Imports Exports Apparent Consumption 
bbl.2 $ bbl.? $ bbl.2 $ bbl.? $ 
O20 0. ss <0’ 8,707,021 | 13,013,283 21,114 77,866 | 285,982 | 358,231 | 8,442,203 | 12,732,918 
1927 10,065,865 | 14,391,937 19,354 87,541 | 249,694 | 308,144 | 9,835,525 | 14,171,334 
1928 11,023,928 | 16,739, 163 34, 047 146, 164 267,325 340,624 | 10,790,650 16, 544, 703 
1929 12, 284,081 | 19,337,235 55, 980 189, 169 234, 111 252,955 | 12,105,950 19,273, 449 
HOB02... 005 11,032,538 | 17,713,067 | 143,436 | 569,848 | 198,736 | 212,071 | 10,977,238 18,070, 844 
0) 10,161,658 | 15,826,243 38,392 | 143,491 | 114,064 | 124,267 | 10,085,986 | 15,845,467 
OSL. esse 3s 4,498, 721 6,930, 721 21,351 58, 092 53,333 38, 921 4,466, 739 6, 949, 892 
3S ea 3,007, 432 4,536,935 19,119 37, 768 52,531 47,369 2,974,020 4,527,334 
1934.. 3, 783, 226 5, 667, 946 14,341 45,548 70,046 55, 181 3,727,521 5,658, 313 
1935.. 3,648,086 | 5,580,043 17,788 60,079 55, 607 44,365 | 3,610,217 5, 595, 757 
HDDS 5:60:50 4,508,718 | 6,908,192 89,867 | 107,180 68,929 56,909 | 4,479,656 6, 958, 463 
Se 6,168,971 | 9,095, 867 61,082 | 134,113 72,568 82,978 | 6,157,485 9,147,002 
1938... 5,519, 102 8, 241,350 48,497 105, 326 89,419 101, 059 5, 478, 180 8, 245, 617 
oS 5, 731, 264 8,511,211 16, 622 58,316 156, 556 159,579 5, 591, 330 8, 409, 948 
1940. 7,559,648 | 11,775,345 13,213 69,821 | 299,975 | 414,442 | 7,272,886 | 11,430,724 
to See 8,368,711 | 13,063, 588 11,986 59,162 | 310,873 | 517,762 | 8,069,824 | 12,604,988 
1942 9,126,041 | 14,365, 237 26,320 | 116,126 | 273,880 | 476,284 | 8,878,481 | 14,005,079 


1 ‘Production’ as used here means quantity and value of sales. 


350 lb. or 3} ewt. 
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2 The barrel of cement equals 
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Sand and Gravel, and Stone.—The Mining, Metallurgical and Chemical 
Branch of the Bureau of Statistics presents details of production and organization 
of the stone industry separately from that of sand and gravel, but for the sake of 
brevity they are here discussed together. However, the figures of stone production 
shown do not include the limestone used to produce lime and cement, nor the 
quartz and other rock minerals, which are shown separately in Table 2, p. 293. The 


production of these materials increased greatly up to the world depression that 


began in 1930. The expansion in the stone industry was chiefly in crushed stone. 


Thus a production of crushed stone in 1922 of 3,044,399 tons had increased by 1930. 
to 8,062,330 tons, while in the same period the production of sand and gravel in-- 
creased from 11,666,374 tons to 28,547,511 tons. During the depression the output 
contracted sharply, but since 1933 there has been some recovery. Among the 
developments in Canada that resulted in increased production of these materials. 
prior to the depression may be mentioned: (1) the tendency for brick to be replaced _ 


by reinforced concrete, cement blocks, etc., as indicated at p. 323, by a decline in > 
brick production and an increase in that of cement; (2) the extensive improvement | 
during that period in the mileage and character of roads and highways in Canada; | 


and (3) the improvement of railway roadbeds. 
The provincial distribution of the 1942 production of sand and gravel, and 


stone, is shown in Table 6, p. 299, while the chief purposes for which these materials 


were produced are shown in Table 33. 


The quantities and values of stone produced, given in the following table, 
represent only the production of those establishments that actually quarry their 


own stone and are exclusive of the products of the stone-dressing industry comprising © 


those establishmemts that buy rough stone and dress, polish or finish it; although 


dressing operations are frequently carried on right at the quarry and to that extent © 


cannot be separated from the primary production. 


33.—Production of Sand and Gravel, and Stone in Canada, 1940-42 
ss — eee 


1940 1941 1942 
Material and Purpose p : 
, Quantity Tete Quantity “ 5 fae Quantity ee 
tons $ tons $ tons $ 
Sand— 
Moulding sandei sues.) 7 Jen Ree See, 5. 29, 602 30, 538 38, 309 40, 066 35, 807 41,825 - 
For building, concrete, roads, etc...... 1,961,604) 537,937] 2,192,405] 729,901} 2,535,366] 934,777 
OLHEF I Scans. soe cule Occ eeu 53, 455 23,514) 129,559 43, 734 56, 723 16, 204 
Sand and Gravel— 
Forirailwaysbsllast.).ii.22,.neokece cee 3,834,904) 699,518)! 4,836,908} 916,979] 4,610,323] 957,781 
For concrete, roads, etc............... 21,465,961! 9,100, 612/19, 769, 798) 7,135, 258/116, 139, 859 6,010, 412 
HGr Mine. tlbenaly wer |b frh,o kde. as Renee 1,031,046 150, 209|| 1,368,317 190, 504 836, 757 147,602 
Crushed! grivellscrssa.6550eeds css eas 2,998, 843) 1,216,917] 3,274,510] 1,319,281] 2,135,072} 896,813 
Totals, Sand and Gravel........... 31,375, 415/11, 759, 245/31, 604, 806|10,375, 723|26,349,907| 9,005,414 
Stone— 
Balding es tn oes es one oe ee hones on 97,336} 722,514 54,262} 653,077 24,897) 361,781 
Monumental and ornamental.......... 7,956} 282,381 12,429] 376,687 10,956} 461,332 
Limestone for agriculture.............. 175,554) 275,231) 217,137] 454,388] 286,184 641, 200 
Chemical Uses— 
PIN. 36 Mas iets are ts on creer tenis oe 331,154)  240,402/| 530,916] 401,459] 759,410 1, 043, 283 
Pulp and paperis.. i. F7eet wae exe vee 248,755) 315,080) 240,365} 305,691) 207,994) 330,933 
S)Gherk, Pee acne de cote bees 145,776 126,314 194, 409 182, 424 273,907 280, 817 
Rubble and’ riprap. «6. vessels es coeaek 452,714 298, 635 581, 589 367,173 412, 528 330, 274 
OMe), Posctie seh date bers tosh eet ce 5,870,099} 4,799, 003|| 5,986,701) 4,792,967] 5,883,760] 4,829, 644 
Totals, Stomet, f.2i:.c.succctusteat 7,447,665) 7,398,959) 7,940,801) 8,000,684 7,978, 066 8,746,594 


oe eee ee eee 


1 Totals include minor items not specified. 
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Section 1.—Water Power 


Canada’s basic geological formations and their superimposed topographical 
eatures have resulted in a fresh-water area officially estimated at 228,307 square 
miles. ‘This is larger than the fresh-water area of any other country and more than 
‘double that of the whole land area of Great Britain and Ireland. As all of this 
fresh-water area is-above sea-level, and much of it at considerable altitudes, its 
‘outflow in its descent to the sea creates sources of potential energy at every rapid 
‘and fall along its course. By what may be regarded as a special dispensation of 
‘nature, more than half of this potential power occurs in that section of Canada 
|comprising the Provinces of Ontario and Quebec, which is without commercial fuel 
‘deposits and in which is concentrated approximately 85 p.c. of the industrial de- 
velopment of the Dominion. re 


In war as in peace, water power is the mainspring of Canada’s industrial success. 
The products of Canada’s war industry, the output of which was designed to reach 
‘a peak value of $3,700,000,000 during 1948 and which is so great that only 30 p.c. 
is allocated to the Canadian Armed Forces at home and abroad, have been used in 
every battle since Dunkirk—in the Philippines, in Greece, Crete, Russia, China, 
North Africa and the Middle East. The production of the essential constituents 
‘of these munitions—aluminum, copper, steel, zinc, nickel, lead and chemicals— 
and the conversion of these and many other materials into implements of warfare, 
are powered almost entirely by hydro-electricity generated by Canada’s abundant 
and strategically located water powers. The peace-time utilization of these water 
powers had enabled Canada to advance from an agricultural economy to that of the 
third greatest manufacturing country in the British Empire and provided, upon the 
outbreak of hostilities, a reserve of power and an industrial background for the 
‘rapid development of a great munitions industry. 


| 
, 


r 
t 


Subsection 1.—Water-Power Resources of Canada and Their Utilization 
4 An extensive discussion of Canada’s water-power resources, a comparison of 
these resources with those of other countries and of problems in the development, 
distribution and merchandising of power is included in the 1940 Canada Year Book, 
“pp. 353-364. 
i ae 
_  *Inthis chapter of the Year Book all information respecting power generation and utilization in Canada 
is co-ordinated; some sections, however, cannot be regarded as complete owing to the insufficiency of avail- 
able data. Section 1 has been revised under the direction of V. Meek, Controller, Dominion Water and 
_ Power Bureau, Surveys and Engineering Branch, Department of Mines and Resources, and Sections 2, 3 


and 4 (except as otherwise stated) by G. S. Wrong, B.Se., Chief, Transportation and Public Utilities Branch, 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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1.—Available and Developed Water Power in Canada, by Provinces, as at Dec. 31, 
1942 and 1943 


Available 24-Hour Power . 
at 80 p.c. Efficiency, ee 
December, 1942 and 1943 
Province or Territory a 
At Ordinary | At Ordinary 
Minimum Six-Month | Dec. 31, 1942 | Dec. 31, 1943 


Flow Flow 
h.p h.p h.p h.p 
IPrinGedsa wardslslandins dsde< «> steierie cette 3,000 5,300 2,617 2,617 
INGva SCOuianes iis. cie «ac cre aeh eae oe, eee 20,800 128,300 143,717 133,384 
News Brunswick i).0 ues. + fs sate re oaras 68, 600 169, 100 133,347 133, 347 
Quebec aie sani cork tees cate. ee ee otaa 8,459, 000 13,064,000 4,839,543 5, 847,322 
LOS LEN e los, Aas at oe aR I Si A 7 Ante Nac 5,330,000 6, 940, 000 2,684,395 2,673, 443 
Manito ba eee Fe ccterccd crs co olesotayaeeee teas cin eae 3,309,000 5,344,500 420,925 422, 825 
SaskatChewalluccac: vos vi. « clare eae ae 542,000 1,082,000 90,835 90, 835 
ANillbertaa tase atelier ae Ree 390,000 1,049,500 94,997 94,997 
Britighe@omm Diac., sae eee eee eee oe 7,023,000! 10, 998, 000! 792,563 796, 024 
Yukon and Northwest Territories............ 294, 000 731,000 22,899 19,719 
@Canada..[.. Seassor anes cated 25,439, 4001 39,511, 7001 9,225,838 10,214,513 


1 Revised in 1942. Thesubstantial increases result from’a very complete revision of the figures for 
British Columbia. 


The figures listed in the first and second columns of Table 1 represent 24-hour 
power and are based upon rapids, falls and power sites of which the actual drop or 
the head possible of concentration has been measured or at least carefully estimated. 
Many unrecorded rapids and falls of undetermined power capacity exist on rivers 


and streams from coast to coast. These will become available for tabulation only © 


as more detailed survey work is completed; this is particularly true in the less- 
explored northern districts. Also, no consideration has been given to the power 


concentrations that are feasible on rivers and streams of gradual gradient, where - 
economic heads may be created by the construction of power dams, unless definite 


studies have been carried out and the results made matters of record. 


The third and fourth columns give the total capacity of the water wheels 


actually installed throughout the Dominion; these figures should not be placed in 


direct comparison with those in the first and second columns to deduce the percentage © 


of the available water-power resources developed. The water-wheel installation 


throughout the Dominion averages 30 p.c. greater than the corresponding maximum ~ 
available power figures for developed sites calculated as in the second column. 
The above figures, therefore, indicate that the at present recorded water-power resources — 


of the Dominion will permit of a turbine installation of more than 51,350,000 h.p. 
In other words, the turbine installation at Dec. 31, 1948, represents slightly less than 


20 p.c. of the present recorded water-power resources and the figures in the first and © 


second columns may be said to represent the minimum water-power possibilities of 
the Dominion. 


Subsection 2.—Statistics of Water-Power Development 


Growth of Water-Power Development.—The inception of long-distance 
transmission of electricity about the beginning of the present century rendered 
practicable the development of water-power sites remote from the point at which 
the power was to be utilized. This resulted in the hydro-electric central station 
installation increasing from 33} p.c. of the total hydraulic installation at Jan. 1, 
1900, to 90 p.c. at Jan. 1, 1944. The growth of hydraulic installation during the 


| 
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| period 1930-43 is shown in Table 2, attention being called to the increased installation 
r ‘since the outbreak of war. In addition to the increase in power resulting from the 
adding of generating equipment to plants not completely installed, and the building 
of new generating stations, much additional power was provided by greater diversion 

of water at Niagara Falls, by the continuance of daylight saving throughout the 
winter months, by the transference of secondary power to primary uses and by many 
_ other methods. 


The outstanding development of the year was the completion, in the Province of 
Quebec, of the great Shipshaw power station of the Aluminum Power Company 
where turbines of a total preliminary rating of 1,020,000 h.p. were installed with the 
final tests being expected to show a considerably higher rating. The installation of 
‘this plant is almost double that of the next largest Canadian development and, in 
“conjunction with the other Saguenay River developments of the Aluminum Power 
Company and the Saguenay Power Company, provides power for the immense 
aluminum industry at Arvida. 


2—Hydraulic Turbine Horse-Power Instalied in Canada, by Provinces, as at 
Dee. 31, 1930-43 


Nors.—Comparable statistics for the years 1900-19, inclusive, are given at p. 361 of the 1939 Year Book 
and those for 1920-29 at p. 364 of the 1940 Year Book. 


British 


Nova ° Mani- | Saskat- 
Year nares Pectin Brune Quebec | Ontario haten labored Alberta Calum. Total! 
hip. h.p. hip. h.p. h.p. h.p. hup. h.p. h.p. h.p. 
1.21 rae 2,439| 114,224) 133,681] 2,718,130} 2,088,055} 311,925} 42,035] 70,532! 630,792] 6,125,012 
ae eee 2,439) 111,999) 133,681) 3,100,330] 2,145,205) 390,925) 42,085] 70,532] 655,992I| 6,666,337 
Hee... cee 2,439) 112,167] 133,681] 3,357,320] 2,208,105} 390,925) 42,035) 71,597) 713,792I| 7,045,260 
13S... cee 2,439) 112,167) 183,681) 3,493,320] 2,355,105) 390,925) 42,035) 71,597) 717,602]) 7,332,070 
Th RY eye 2,439} 116,367| 133,681] 3,703,320) 2,355,755) 390,925) 42,035) 71,597| 717,717) 7,547,035 
LUE eee 2,439) 116,367] 133,681] 3,853,320) 2,560,155] 392,825) 42,035) 71,597] 718,497] 7,909,115 
A036 iS... 2,439) 120,667) 133,681] 3,883,320] 2,561,905) 392,825) 42,035) 71,597] 718,922! 7,945,590 
iS SV ere 2,439) 123,437] 133,681] 3,999,686] 2,577,380) 405,325) 61,035] 71,597] 719,972 8,112,751 
reas och 32 2,617) 180,617] 133,347) 4,031,063] 2,582,959] 420,925) 61,035) 71,997} 738,013) 8,190,772 
mivoo....5.. 2,617| 181,717] 183,347| 4,084,763] 2,596,799] 420,925] 90,835} 71,997) 738,013] 8,289,212 
1a 2,617] 1389,217| 133,347| 4,320,943] 2,597,595! 420,925) 90,835] 71,997) 788,763]| 8,584,438 
it ae ae ee 2,617) 189,217} 133,347] 4,556,943) 2,617,495} 420,925] 90,835] 71,997] 788,763] 8,845,038 
m 1942....... 2,617) 148,717) 133,347) 4,839,543] 2,684,395) 420,925] 90.835] 94,997] 792,563!) 9,225,838 
m® 1943....... 2,617) 133,384] 133,347] 5,847,322) 2,673,443] 422,825) 90,835} 94,997] 796, 024/110, 214, 513 
4 L : 

1 Includes Yukon and the Northwest Territories. Turbine horse-power in Yukon was 13,199 from 1925 
to 1934, and 18,199 from 1935 to 1942; the removal of a plant of 3,180 h.p. reduced this figure to 15,019 h.p, 

in 1948. In 1941 a 4,700-h.p. plant was installed in the Northwest Territories. 


Analysis of Total Hydraulic Power Installations.—For the purpose of 
_ this review the present total installation of 10,214,513 h.p. is divided in Table 3 
under three main headings: central electric stations, pulp and paper mills and in- 
_ stallations in other industries. 


' The largest and most rapidly growing of these classes, viz., central electric 
| stations (a detailed survey of which is included in Section 2) totalling 9,221,599 
_ hp., represents slightly more than 90 p.c. of Canada’s present development and 
_ produces 98 p.c. of all electricity sold in or exported from Canada. 


4 The Epelp and paper industry has a hydraulic installation of 642,576 h.p. and 


‘ 
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is the largest individual purchaser of central station power, buying as much as 50 
p.c. of all power sold for industrial purposes. 


The “other industries” group has a hydraulic installation of 350,338 h.p. 


and provides a broad market for central station power. 


A definite estimate of the amount of power being used in the war effort is very 
difficult to secure but it is probably a conservative statement to say that more than 
one-third of Canada’s hydro-electric output is supplying power for this purpose. 


3.—Developed Water Power in Canada, by Provinces and Industries, as at Dec. 31, 
1942 and 1943 


Turbine Installation 


Province or Territory In Central In Pulp In 
F Electric and Paper Other Total‘ 
Stations}! Mills? Industries | 
h.p. h.p. a | h.p. 
1942 
Frines hdward Island. .3.0 0 nskte os tiak ees | 579 Nil 2,0.8 2,617 
INovarScotiais ws i nance ee eee eee 109,368 18, 858 15,491 143,717 
ING WDIUnsWiGk 0. oe en ne ee ee ee 104, 710 20, 694 7,943 133,347 
Que DEC aia s-5 Sag Pets hh ies PAR ee too ete iene 4,427,918 273,022 138, 603 4,839,543 
Ontario. so\itcs aceate dete eee eee a ee 2,345,419 DARLIN 107,699 2,684,395 
Manhitobae vote co noe r ietentr cn ee ee 420,925 Nil Nil 420, 925 
Paskatche wan: se hn ie oe an One Oe 87,500 a 3,335 90,835 
ALDOrta 2G ee cokes saicc bres teats Me Tee 92,920 we 2,077 94,997 
British Cotamibigns Sct ..u4 see Cee 633, 086 105, 950 53,527 792,563 
Yukon and Northwest Territories............ 2,000 Nil 20,899 22,899 
Ca R a es in ob aac snc oe 8,224,425 649,801 351,612 | 9,225,838 
Percentages of total installation............... 89-2 7-0 3-8 100-0 
1943 
PRINCS Jo ward Islands. o. d.banethed Mvaatne « 579 Nil 2,038 2,617 
Owe COtIa Nebo seh Veet Subd tio Palad mneot 107,539 11,884 13,961 133,384 
INOW SSEUBS WICK 5st Soc ba 633s Ls <4 toe Ek 104, 710 20, 694 7,943 133,347 
CHMODOOE 8 sins ssh Leas, Match mere aie order ie 5, 435, 537 271,221 140, 564 5, 847,322 
CORGADION i siete ots Hae Sheds foie RTS LRP ofa Ooh 2,334, 722 232, 827 105, 894 2,673, 443 
Manifopss ness sce eeeak paren ete) nee es 420, 925 Nil 1,900 422, 825 
SHSERLONOWAN Sc ¢ 7 fiemics Pas ena ie eat 87,500 sf 3,000 90, 835 
AlpoRia atash. ts stash es RR coe so ae 92,920 ae 2,077 94,997 
BritiehsColmbia:: | fos oe « he cbhctoss ¥ sean ay 635, 167 105, 950 54, 907 796, 024 
Yukon and Northwest Territories............ 2,000 Nil 17,719 19,719 
BL OCF Tea a atl rad Aone 2, Sep cat 9,221,599 642,576 350,338 10,214,513 
Percentages of total installation.............. 90-3 6:3 3-4 100-0 


a 


1 Includes only hydro-electric stations that develop power for sale. 2 Includes only water power 
actually developed by pulp and paper companies. In addition to this turbine installation pulp and paper 
companies have motor equipment for operation by hydro-electricity purchased from the central electric 
stations totalled in, the first column, aggregating approximately 1,370,000 h.p., making a total of almost 
2,020,000 h.p. actually developed for the manufacture of pulp and paper. Large amounts of electricity are 
also normally purchased for use in electric boilers rated at more than 1,750,000 h.p. Most of this is now 
diverted to primary war uses. 3 Includes only water power actually developed in connection with 
industries other than the central electric station and pulp and paper industries. These industries also pur- 
chase power from the central electric stations totalled in the first column. 4 All water wheels and 
hydraulic turbines installed in Canada. 


The figures of turbine installation, given in Table 3, must not be placed in direct 
comparison with those of the annual central electric station census nor those of 
the census of the pulp and paper industry, because of the different bases of com- 
pilation. The figures of hydraulic installation represent the cumulative totals of 
installation for the purposes named, adjusted by deducting the capacity of installa- 


i 
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tions removed because of obsolescence or for other reasons. The Census of Industry 
data are computed on a different basis, representing only the sum of the installation 
in the plants actually in operation during the year dealt with at the census and not 
total installation. Also, data on installations are available as soon as equipment 
is installed, whereas census data are not available until some time after the end of 
the period. | 


PROGRESS OF WATER POWER DEVELOPMENT IN CANADA 000,000 
DECEMBER 31,1900 TO 1943 HP. 


\ 
TOTAL (DEVELOPED 
WATER POWER y 


1900 1910 SSO. Conia Ps ling esknagO aoeaalas 


Section 2.—The Central Electric Station Industry in Canada 


Government Control of Power in War-time.*—Primary power production 
has been greatly increased to meet the rapidly growing requirements of war in- 
dustries. During the four-year period, September, 1939, to September, 1943, primary 
power produced for use in Canada increased 84 p.c. This greatly increased pro- — 
duction of electricity resulted from new developments, additional equipment in 
existing plants, and from increased diversion of water for power purposes at Niagara 
Falls. Secondary power, which was used largely in electric boilers of the pulp and 
paper mills, was reduced by 67 p.c., and instead of constituting 25 p.c. of the total 
output of central electric stations it was only 5-4 p.c. 


In August, 1940, a Power Controller in the Department of Munitions and 


Supply was appointed with jurisdiction over “hydraulic, electrical, steam, gas or 


other power”. Subsequently, a number of measures were effected to conserve power. 
‘The use of power for generating steam was prohibited. Daylight saving was made 


* Compiled from material furnished by the Department of Munitions and Supply and the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board. 
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applicable all the year round in the Provinces of Ontario and Quebec for those | | 


communities that had observed daylight saving in the summer of 1940, and sub- 
sequently was extended throughout Canada. Extension of power systems to rural 
areas was curtailed. In certain areas, some non-war industries were obliged to 
reduce takings during peak hours. In central areas all power systems were inter- 
connected so as to permit excess power in any area to be used where there is a de- 
ficiency. Until the fall of 1942 these measures were successful in coping with the 
situation, but a serious deficit in the “power shortage areas’ necessitated a sub- 
stantial curtailment of domestic and commercial use and an enforced reduction of 
output in the paper industry. 


In September, 1942, as the potential power shortage became more acute, the 
Power Controller prohibited the use of electricity for advertising signs, show 
windows, decorative purposes, certain outdoor lighting, and many other less essen- 
tial uses; he appealed to the public to reduce domestic consumption and embarked 
on a broader policy of denying power to non-war industries. 


Summary of Energy Generated by Type of Station, 1941 and 1942.— 
_Central electric stations are companies, municipalities or individuals selling 
or distributing electric energy, whether generated by themselves or purchased 
for resale. Stations are divided into two classes according to ownership, viz., (1) 
commercial—those privately owned and operated by companies or individuals, and 
(2) municipal—those owned and operated by municipal or provincial governments. 
These are subdivided according to the kind of power used into (a) hydraulic, (6) fuel, 
and (c) non-generating. This last sub-class purchases practically all the power 
it resells; a few of these stations have generating equipment that is held for emer- 
gencies. The hydraulic stations contain water turbines and wheels with around 
88 p.c. of the total capacity of hydraulic installations in all industries in Canada and 
the generators driven by this hydraulic equipment generate 98 p.c. of the total 
output of all central electric stations. 


4.—Electric Energy Generated, by Type of Station and by Provinces, 1941 and 1942 


SSSSSSSSS93MmMa9a99S9aSS eg ee 


1941 ; 1942 
ie een «eee | 
Province Generated by— Generated by— 
Water Thermal Total Water Thermal Total 
Power Engines Power Engines 


a (a a a a | ed Pe ee | ee 


000 kwh. | ’000 kwh. | '000 kwh. |] ’000 kwh. 7000 kwh. | ’000 kwh. | 


Prince Edward Island.....; 382 11,487 11,869 406 12,690 13,096 
Nova Stoviay 2e-- yee 310, 757 169,420 480,177 alae 345 199, 483 516, 828 
New Brunswick............ 434,180 98, 894 533,074 382,051 107,418 489, 469 
QUOD Gs ses te oes ae eS ERT 17,735,341 5,877 | 17,741,218 || 20,797,594 6,121 | 20,803,715 
CORTON 2.4 Ware ate 9,633,493 2,204 | 9,635,697 || 10,179, 891 1,820 | 10,181,711 
Manitoba. tet enteeersceaeees 1,920,072 6,624 | 1,926,696 || 2,075,636 5,174 2,080, 810 
Saskatchewan.............. Nil 196,341 196,341 Nil 211,557 211, 557 
PADCTION Sera etek cadens 170,007 149,736 319, 743 241, 565 177, 139 418, 704 
British Columbia and 
Mukonsase arikiies diet 2,424, 698 48,150 | 2,472,848 || 2,588, 465 50, 824 2,639,289 
Totals.......... 32,628, 930 688,733 | 33,317,663 || 36,582,953 772,226 | 37,355,179 
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Subsection 1.—Historical and General Statistics 


. The growth of the central electric stations industry, has been almost continuous 
‘since 1919, when statistics of kilowatt hours generated were first made available. 
The depression that occurred in the early 1930’s resulted in decreased output of 
_ power for several years but output soon recovered, the increases in 1940 and 1941 
being particularly large, owing to the effect of the War on production. 


The central electric stations industry is one that is particularly suited to large- 
scale operation, because of the huge outlays of capital necessary. Capital invested 
and total horse-power installed increased almost continuously even during the 
depression years, mainly because large power projects, planned before the depression, 
were in process of construction during the early years of the past decade. Off-peak 
and surplus power, used mainly in electric boilers of pulp and paper plants, grew 
steadily to a peak of 7,803,000,000 kwh. in 1987 but owing to war requirements for 
firm power it was reduced in 1940-43, and amounted to only 3,229,426,000 kwh. in 
1943. . 


5.—Summary Statistics of Central Electric Stations, 1930-42 
Nore.—Figures for the years 1917 to 1929 will be found at p. 369 of the 1940 Year Book. 


the publication of the 1942 Year Book. 


: Revenue : Kilowatt Persons} Salaries 
Year |Stations ert from Sale Le Hours Customers m- an 
x of Power! Capacity? Generated ployed | Wages 
No. $ $ h.p. 000 No. No. $ 
1930). ..% . 587 1,138,200,016 | 126,038,145 | 5,401,108 18,093,802 | 1,607,766 | 17,857 27,287,443 
BOL A... 559 1, 229,988,951 | 122,310,730 | 5,706,757 16,330,867 | 1,632,792 | 17,014 26,305, 956 
ABS2. 36% 572 1,335,886,987 | 121,212,679 | 6,343,654 16,052,057 | 1,657,454 | 15,395 23 , 261, 166 
BOGS. cos 575 1,386,532,055 | 117,532,081 | 6,616,006 17,338,990 | 1,666,882 | 14,717 21,481,877 
I(t Sarre 573 1,430,852,166 | 124,463,613 | 6,854,161 21,197,124 | 1,660,079 | 14,974 21,829,491 
1935. 566 1,459,821,168 | 127,177,954 | 7,104,142 23,283,033 | 1,694,703 | 15,342 22,519,993 
LL 561 | 1,483,116,649 | 135,865,173 | 7,119,272 | 25,402,282 | 1,740,793 | 16,087 23,367,091 
8762.2. 568 1, 497,330,231 | 143,546,643 | 7,342,085 27, 687,6453] 1,805,995 | 17,018 25,623,767 
1938. ...: 589 1,545,416,592 | 144,331,627 | 7,476,976 26,154,160 | 1,873,621 | 17,929 27,148, 688 
GSO. cass 611 1,564, 603,211 |- 151,880,969 | 7,607,122 28,338,030 | 1,941,663 | 18,848 28 , 223,376 
1940..... 602 | 1,615,438,140 | 166,228,773 | 7,935,867 | 30,109,283 | 2,006,508%) 19,054 28,895,595 
5 ae 607 1,641,460,451 | 186,080,354 | 8,157,585 33,317,663 | 2,081,270 | 19,880 31,647,952 
ih!) Da 616 1,747,891, 798 | 203,914, 608 8,613,696 | 37,355,179 | 2,125,558 | 19,764 34, 285, 870 
1 Excluding duplications. 2 Not including auxiliary-plant equipment. 3 Revised since 


Although the amount of power used by domestic customers or for residential 


purposes has been between only 4 and 6 p.c. of the total production of central electric 
stations, this service is exceedingly important. Details of the number of domestic 
customers served, the kilowatt hours delivered and the costs to the customers, 
_ exclusive of direct Dominion, provincial and municipal taxes on such service, are 
| shown in Table 6. The average consumption per customer and average cost per 
_ kilowatt hour vary considerably as between municipalities and also as between 


‘provinces; there are smaller differences between the average bills. 


s 6.—Summary Statistics of Domestic Service Consumption of Electricity, 1930-42 


Average 


| Average 
- Total Consump- Average 
| , Year Customers Consumption | tion per Ley per kwh. 
» Customer 
No 000 kwh. kwh. $ cts. 
ta ck oie aiswivic ees aleisy s 1,317,324 1,489,575 ining 25-90 2-29 
eM ok, cos pao os 8 wielkwaisle wo 1,336, 721 1,563,704 1,170 26-38 2-25 
MED acces occt ede c ces eseccecesovees 1,357,462 1,639,498 1,208 26-83 2°22 
' TL as Felecia « 1,371,806 1,650,395 1,203 26-21 2-18 
ee cic as ys cect ees 1,379, 153 1,717,090 1,245 26°47 2°13 


83832—223 
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6.—_Summary Statistics of Domestic Service Consumption of Electricity, 1930-42—conc. 


Average ‘ 
Total Consump- verses Average 
Year Customers Consumption | tion per apenas. ee per kwh. 
Customer hs 
No. 000 kwh. kwh. $ cts. 

LO Ne ORR Mier cree ee is ci cakes 1,401, 983 1,763,848 1,262 26-23 2-08 
1 a eR a a 9h ds) Je Die a 1,443, 059 1,887,116 1,308 26-61 2-03 
DAYS ie a eRe Spe Ao, atlanta, ee a I 1,500,128 2,007,433 | 1,338 26-17 1-96 
TOSSA at eee On Maes oe ats se oleae 1,559,394 2,172,500 1,393 26-49 1-90 
OBO eyes eek. beeen ier 5h 3's Ii of elevavsvonstacd 4s 1,623,672 2,310,891 1,423 26-97 1-90 
TO40 2... Matec Crs sion awbie cata 1,694,388 2,436,572 1,438 27-41 1-91 
LOG. SRNR tea «etl ser eat oe 1,755,917 2,582,405 1,471 27-73 1-89 
Lee DIE Nee 5, Ico ois ree Ie ie 1, 803, 708 2,716, 895 1,506 28-11 1-87 


Equipment of Central Electric Stations.—Auxiliary equipment includes 
only thermal engines and generators operated by them in hydraulic stations and in — 
non-generating plants and does not include spare equipment in thermal stations or 
spare hydraulic equipment in hydraulic stations. Such equipment is classed as 
main-plant equipment. The capacities of the equipment are the manufacturers’ 
ratings and for water wheels and turbines vary with the supply of water. The 
majority of the hydraulic stations are large, serving. wide areas over transmission 
lines, whereas most of the plants with thermal engines are small, serving the needs 
of the local municipality in each case. 


7.—Main-Plant Equipment of Central Electric Stations, by Provinces, and Total 
Auxiliary Equipment, 1941 and 1942 


Norr.—kva. means kilo-volt-amperes. 


Water Wheels Steam Engines, Steam 
Type of and Turbines and Internal- Generators 
Equipment Power Turbines Combustion Engines 
5 and Plants LUNN [__————_—______— ae a 
rovince : verage : verage : verage 
ack Capacity Capacie Ba Capacity Cuneliey No. | Capacity Oapackty 
1941 No. h.p. h.p. ep: h.p. kva. kva. 
MaINn-PLANT 
EQuieMENT 
P.E. Island...... 9 7 392 56)| 15 8,822 588 20 6,945 347 
Nova Scotia..... 47|| 57 102,990 1,806] 30 69, 884 2,329 87 144,409 1,660 
ew Brunswick.. 13]] 16 105, 760 6,610|| 16 34,018 2,126 32 118, 862 8,714 
@uepecn cesses 96 3} 4,076,552 14,932 8 2, 850 356]) 280) 3,550,904 12,681 
Ontariowens se fe 136]| 353} 2,284,389 6,471) 15 1,290 86] 364] 1,838,239 5,050 
Manitoba........ 23) 438) 508,300 11,821}) 34 4,139 71221) C07 eee ae 5,340 
Saskatchewan... . 142) Nil - — || 269 165, 703 616|| 265} 139,718 DoT 
Albertalen ose 72) «9 68, 180 7,575] 132 78,800 597], 134] 120,437 899 
British Columbia 
and Yukon..... 691 83 637,837 7,685|| 42 7,679 183} 125 521,129 4,169 
Totals....... 607 84 7,784,400 9,256 | 561 373,185 665)|1,384| 6,851,785 4,951 
AUXILIARY-PLANT 
EQuipMENT 64) Nil - — {| 128) 194,651 1,582} 112 56,118 501 
Grand Totals, 
uD Dee aoa 671 7,784,400 9,256] 684) 567,836 830)|1,496] 6,907,903 4,618 
1942 
Main-PLant 
EQuIPpMENT 
IPAhieislanden sae 9 392 56] 15 8, 822 588} 20 6, 945 347 
Nova Scotia..... 46 107,015 1,877) 29 69, 809 2,407] 87] 147,870 1,700 
ew Brunswick.. 14 107,010 6,295] 17 34, 240 2,014) 33) 119,862 3, 632 
Quehecstuesasen 99 4,441,112 15,749] 8 2, 850 356} 289) 3,876,384 13, 413 
Ontario sears 137 2,341, 439 6,596] 16 1,315 82)| 366] 1,887,039 5,156 
Manitoba........ 25 508, 300 11,821}) 37 4,427 120) 79} 411,302 5, 206 
Saskatchewan.... 142 - — || 277 168, 275 608)| 275 142, 200 517 
Albertse. sae. 74 91,180 9,118] 138 78, 804 571) 137} 140,274 1,024 
British Columbia 
and Yukon..... 70 637, 837] 7,685 __ 48 10, 869 253)| 126 525, 051 4,167 
Totals 2.5.3 616 8,234, 285 9,642) 580 379,411 654/1,412) 7,256,927 5,139 
AUXILIARY-PLANT 
EQuieMENT 65 - ~ ||_ 92) 180,962 14,235) 32 64, 004 2,000 
Grand Totals? . 
i A) Pee Pi 681 8,234,285 9,642] 672| 510,373 759)1,444| 7,320,931 5,070 
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8.—Electric Energy Generated in Central Electric Stations, by Provinces, 1937-42 


Province 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 
7000 kwh. | ’000 kwh. | ’000 kwh. | ’000 kwh. | '000 kwh. | ’000 kwh.’ 

Prince Edward Island....... 6,524 7.038 7,747 8,285 11,869 13,096 
MPP SSCOLIG.A vac cacces cove: 446,976 404,828 436, 269 444,061. 480,177 516, 828 
New Brunswick............. 501,319 465,358 459,546 469,587 533,074 489, 469 
PER Us Sh, va anargs eie 14,341,400 | 13,707,343 | 15,234,384 | 16,010,914 | 17,741,218 20,803,715 
NE eae ce tas sorte ens 8,528, 726 7,538,071 8,007,127 8,841,010 9,635,697 10,181,711 
(Tun eS Se oe al 1,697,656 1,686,876 1,775,257 1,747,628 1,926,696 2,080, 810 

& a eigneibae aE arena ove 147,143 153, 500 167,242 175,889 196,341 211-557 
SPICER. 1 AG hae ln's. > oh O0e ase bes 222.700 232,451 251,806 274,121 319,743 418,704 
} § British Columbiaand Yukon] 1,795,146 | 1,958,695 | 1,998,652 | 2,137,788 | 2,472,848 2,639, 289 
| POLRIS, cc ccc at tas 27,687,645 | 26,154,160 | 28,338,030 | 30,109,283 | 33,317,663 37,355,179 


central electric stations. 


recorded in the census. 


A a I A 


Farm Service Furnished by :Central Electric Stations.—A complete 
segregation of farm customers from other domestic customers is not made by all 
For 1930 only Ontario and Quebec stations reported 
farm customers almost equal in number to the farms supplied with electricity as 


9.—_Farm Service Furnished by Central Electric Stations in Quebec and Ontario, 


1930-42 

+ 

' Quebec Ontario 

3 Year 

; Customers C paces Revenue || Customers re Bs Sse Revenue 
| No. kwh. $ No. kwh. $ 

: 1930 OE Ja Oe Te 14,541 5,062,869 334, 139 19,644 21,375,070 952,886 
1931 PEER SCRE Ea 15,142 5,406,741 292,574 || 24,172 | 27,093,114 | 1,215,142 
BR e » dacedighass sts <5. 9,940 3,130,443 189,816 || 24,923 | 31,377,643 | 1,386,543 
ER Es pie Cees 10,747 3,572,085 203,258 || 25,552 | 32,336,080 | 1,386,688 
SES OG SS SRE atin ee 10,673 3,524,179 205,259 || 26,605 | 35,465,058 | 1,413,587 
ETOH SFE WA vos aide as 13,108 4,268,290 261,274 27,883 39, 844,300 1,434,169 
Ee a se 14,903 4,663,879 276,286 || 30,534 | 46,383,997 | 1,444,428 
f Selle eee ee 19,505 5,858, 850 361,411 39,281 56, 729, 752 1,432,883 
Mids ocie as gekes 22,266 6,903, 638 413,853 || 46,096 | 69,563,901 | 1,786,341 
eh Cte ere ith sie 24,965 8,511,961 487,572 || :54,479 | 82,912,852 | 2,143,071 

Et BS tts cain) 26,528 | 9,515,398 533,691 || 60,353 | 96,125,498 | 2,487,140 
|», le EEE eR 27,413 9,912,648 556,818 || 65,442 109,092,795 | 2,748,692 
| : De hte e Lathe ot Sie <ins Ges 28,419 11, 271, 965 607,184 66,076 119, 084, 156 2,985, 563 
rd 
ii 
Lo Subsection 2.—Public Ownership of Central Electric Stations* 

, Rivers and lakes, except very small ones, generally remain vested in the Crown 
_ and, naturally, the use of the water for development of power is a Crown right. 


In some places in Canada the Crown has transferred this right to incorporated 
_ companies and in others the Crown itself has exercised the right and developed the 
water-power sites. Ontario was the first province to develop and distribute hydro- 
electric power. With one of the largest and most spectacular power sites in the 
world, at Niagara Falls, and with no coal mined in the Province, the urge to produce 
hydro-electric power was great. In 1906 a commission was formed to act as trustee 

_ for the municipalities in producing and distributing electric energy in the Province. 


_ * The information included under the provincial headings of this subsection has been revised by the 
various provincial commissions or authorities concerned. 
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10.—Publicly Owned Central Electric Stations in Canada, 1929-42 i 
Power Equipment 
“2 Pawar re Piotexe a 
ear ustomers inergy ater 
Plants Generated | Wheels and Total 
Turbines 
No. No. 000 kwh. h.p. h.p. 

UE 46 SRS Sisic c: SSO TOE ERIEE: 165 822,185 5,188,408 1,274,394 1,426,488 
L9SOGR Sch. ee Pitti cis obs Meats etees 166 862,158 5, 156,788 1,454,014 1,658,087 
IH) RRR on. os BORE Ee ire 163 874,507 4,139,707 1,505,599 1,719,495 
OS DEES eee Pe eve atcloece jo oe te cemaeens 170 881,054 3,713,841 1,610,024 1,824,010 
DOSS ee ee eter Neste wos Mees mites 172 890,301 3,673,016 1,742,024 1,966,889 
LOSS tape ale eiccle vs ds weleate Boks 171 899,617 5,136,241 1,743,074 1,963,979 
OSD acetic ch cette cisters as arlere Metnen 169 915,303 5,515, 084 1,815,164 2,036, 799 
OSG rareeettec access os eae eee 171 938,117 6,887,057 1,944,189 2,173,030 
19S (emetic cc nea tek lene 179 972,284 7,372,018 1,975,989 2,202,624 
NOS Seema ec oe ces wic's alert he eaters 183 1,014,115 6,665, 837 2,013, 169 2,176,793 
NOS Uae Phar ered « ais". oi ose oleh sieeve 184 1,052, 245 7,047,100 2,014,500 2,221,490 
UGA ORRIRE NG eee do's obo d stele a totlobroe ee 181 1,088,415 7, 822,013 2,022,285 2,227,203 
LEU a8 Gab oc ORES REE ASE RANT ONS CF 183 1,126,364 8,523,915 2,031,250 2,240,425 
Od Meercparcts «hts Siv.cce ona Alejetavenreleemmel state 188 1,140, 499 9,177,792 2,184, 845 2, 344° 310 


POWER GENERATION AND UTILIZATION IN CANADA 


In Quebec public ownership has not made much headway. Perhaps one reason 


for this is that power development there has been closely associated with the pulp, 
and paper industry, which was established as a commercial enterprise. 
The development of electric energy in New Brunswick also has been largely 


connected with the production of pulp and paper, and commercial companies still . 
control a great deal of the power, although the New Brunswick Power Commission, 
established in 1920, has since organized public utility services on the same lines as 
those of Ontario, providing both hydro-electric and thermal-electric power. Nova 
Scotia, Saskatchewan and Manitoba also have established hydro-electric com- 
missions on the model of the Ontario system. | 
In British Columbia the population is concentrated around the Fraser Delta and 
Victoria. Hydro-electric power to serve their needs has been developed mainly 
by private corporations although smaller public utility corporations have con- 


tributed to some extent. 


Table 11 shows statistics of municipally or publicly owned central electric 
stations, by provinces, for 1941 and 1942. Table 18 at p. 344 shows comparable 


statistics for commercial stations. 


11.—Publicly Owned Central Electric Stations in Canada, by Provinces, 


1941 and 1942 


: Power Water 
Province Customers Energy 
Plants Generated ie te Total 
Turbines 
No. Xo. 7000 kwh. h.p h.p 
1941 
Prince Edward Island............. 2 1,456 2 904ae Nil 2,065 
INGVaiSCOLIA: =. comee oe eis cies e) 27 31,265 242,610 81,250 87,560 
New Bruhswitk?. sxe. roreeeee ene 6 35,247 86,569 12,860 29,638 
Que beckeanevecc piste ce ere eae 16 45,596 91,656 30,710 33, 230 
ONCANIOLF oer Shen own oe ae ee 73 807 , 027 7,244,306 1,741,660 17423735 
Menitobat<.i3a% nea See 9 76,072 588 , 365 155, 000 157,790 
Saskatchewane=ssscawe ee eee 32 44,179 126,873 Nil 108,325 
Albertai.( 5. 2.5 oes kae a taneteted 10 64,378 125, 248 as 68,332 
British Columbia and Yukon...... 8 21,144 15,384 9,770 10,750 
Totals) 19413: ° 2 183 1,126,364 8,523,915 2,031,250 25240, 425 


Electric 


Power Equipment 


_—_——— | | | ss 
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11.—Publicly Owned Central Electric Stations in Canada, by Paper ness 
1941 and 1942—concluded 


Power Equipment 


: Pwr Electric 
Province Blanks Customers Energy Water 
” Generated Wheels and Total 
| Turbines 
No No 000 kwh h.p h.p 
1942 

Prince Edward Island............. 2 1,348 3,186 Nil 2,065 
ENOMMDCOtLA! J. HOS... oes saltekionds 26 27,558 238,701 80, 845 87,155 
‘ PME WalSTUDS WICK Surcsedere a's TRO ww on 6 36, 521 94,330 12,860 29, 620 
PAIL Hee os, Sa + oe ln ts ceetshe Vi 44,582 222,012 78,710 81, 230 
RPTANTOS, Ses cts ws as CIS. ak ee ced 74 820, 055 7,690, 441 1, 797, 660 1,798, 735 
EL EEOIIE. fo Oe eds Ao danas sta as 10 78,515 633, 921 155, 000 58,083 
erage ae Ob S58; SE; be Fie. 35 45,007 138, 871 108, 812 
ie Rast Me. at ob Bids Mewes so 10 65, 733 141,331 sf 67, 860 
British Columbia and Yukon...... -8 21,180 14, 999 9,770 10, 750 
"POGAIS. 194055, cc. ccs seeks 188 1,140,499 9,177,792 2,134,845 2,044,310 


Because of the absence of free market determination of prices and regulation 
of services in an industry that is semi-monopolistic, regulation of electrical utilities 
has been attempted in most provinces. The governing bodies, their general regula- 

’ tions and their activities are summarized by provinces. 


q Nova Scotia.—In 1909 legislation was first enacted in Nova Scotia relating to 
" the use of water power in “‘An Act for the Further Assisting of the Gold Mining 
Industry”. This was the most advanced legislation until the development of water 
power within the Province of Nova Scotia was initiated under the Acts of 1914 and 
carried on in an investigatory manner in co-operation with the Dominion Govern- 
ment until 1919 when the Nova Scotia Power Commission was created under the 
Power Commission Act. Certain investigatory work is still carried on in Nova 
_ Scotia by the Dominion Government through the Dominion Water and Power 
| Bureau with which the Nova Scotia Power Commission is closely associated. The 
control of the water resources of the Province is vested in the Crown and administered 
under the provisions of the Nova Scotia Water Act of 1919. The Commission pays 
the regular fees for water rights. 


The function and policy of the Commission is the supply of electric power and 
energy by the most economical means available. The Rural Electrification Act 
of 1937 greatly increased the possibilities for retail service. It provides for financial 
i assistance to equalize cost and revenue of extensions, the construction of which 
have been approved by Governor-in-Council as qualifying under the Act. In 1941, 
fe an amendment to the Power Commission Act authorized the Commission, subject 
. to approval of the Governor-in-Council, to regulate and control the generation, 
: transformation, transmission, distribution, supply and,use of power in the Province. 
?. 


es Financially, the Commission is self-supporting, repaying borrowings from 
‘Tevenue. The balance sheet at Nov. 30, 1948, showed fixed assets of $17,575,959, 
work in progress $49,528, current assets $360,570, contingency and renewal re- 
serves $1,614,451, sinking fund reserve $3,134,691 and a general reserve of $251,863. 


1 
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The initial development of the Commission was an 800 h.p. installation on the 
Mushamush River, which went into operation in 1921 and delivered 192,000 kwh. 
in the first complete year of operation. This and later developments are shown in 
the following statement. 


I.—PRESENT DEVELOPMENTS WITH INITIAL CAPACITIES OF UNDERTAKINGS OF 
THE NOVA SCOTIA POWER COMMISSION 


eae Installed Capacity Annual Output (Generation) 
Development Operations |(—2-+ eee eee 
Commenced Initial - 1943 Initial , 1942 1943 
h.p h.p kwh. kwh kwh 

Mushamush System........ 1921 800 1,030 208, 752 1,187,900 1,629,000 

St. Margaret System....... 1922 10, 700 lo, 700 || 19,538,000 | 28,234,700 38, 445, 400 
re 1924 5,500 5, 550 

alaystalign® 2. licseesee 00 ; 

Padi Wells..colsislsees, 1925 6,290 10:300 |} 586,860 | 40,137,637 | 45,070, 710 

Oe eel 1928 29,400 29, 400 
MiG al vablac s,s s sis meee ’ f 

Cowie Falls.......200.... 1938 10,200 10,200 }85,803,390 137,156,111 | 161,219, 004 

Tusket system. .........6.- 1929 2,820! 2,8201) 3,680,540 8,795,863 10, 499, 640 

Roseway System........... 1930 560 560 365,600 | 2,114,300 2, 236,358 

Markland System.......... 1931 1,400 1,2003] 5,813,555 2 783,913 

Antigonish System......... 1931 4 500 389,520 2,263,830 — 3,095, 940 

Canseau System............ 1937 72 374 21, 650 18,174 16, 764 

PROUALS? cccic et cate - - 77, 924 ~ 219,908,515 | 262,996, 729 

1 Minimum head. 2 Non-generating. 3 A 1,200-h.p. develanment went into operation on 
the Markland System in 1948. 4 Distribution system only. 


The nine systems comprise 1,475 miles of transmission and distribution lines and 
served 32 wholesale and 6,145 retail customers at Nov. 30, 1948. Nineteen generating 
stations and 38 generating units are in service with a total installed capacity of 
77,924 h.p. and a total delivery to customers which is somewhat variable and has 
reached 249,449,505 kwh. per year. 


New Brunswick.—The New Brunswick Electric Power Commission was 
incorporated under the Electric Power Act, 1920. The Commission owns and 
operates the generating stations shown in Statement II. 


II—PLANTS OF THE NEW BRUNSWICK ELECTRIC POWER COMMISSION 


Plant Type Capacity 
h.p 
MAIS CURSED. Pre Sin oe Ae oe iss oi cee ee Water power. 2. cette tac sect. nee s eee 11,000 
Grand Dae post eee, acts 5 ost waco oa ae Ste aih 4s ok Sn Son. ay ae ane eed 26, 800 
TCOGULINOURTGURE Comsat: oie see ee Wael power: soaceh te. yee tne ee 200 
SS OM aman. ced cadet Bi Mac oan Sk cspveend nadie oe DOO ROD said ete t 1 teh CORT aoe foe, 200 
SOvQuentin«.< ccc Meek es ae en Diesels Siang oak ere ae ee 125 
pL OUR ae can ais or gh 8 a cr hvers ar Bes Slareoauale Wie. as tedeenesae aeie 2o e U o 38,325 


Power is also purchased and distributed directly by the Commission in every 
county of the Province to various towns, villages and rural communities. The 
Commission operates 24 rural distributing systems supplying 19,300 bancohevrigda and 
has important industrial power loads variously situated. 


| 
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ne 


The Musquash, Grand Lake and Kouchibouguac plants are inter-connected 
_ and operate in parallel at all times. 


Transmission Lines.—The transmission system consists of a 66,000-volt line 
from Musquash to Moncton; and five lines from Grand Lake, viz., two 33,000-volt 
lines to Fredericton, one 66,000-volt line to Newcastle, one 66,000-volt line to 
Moncton, and one 66,000-volt line from Coal Creek to Hampton. 


Power is sold en bloc to the cities of Saint John, Moncton, Fredericton and the 
town of Sussex. 


The statistical information given below shows the growth of the Commission’s 
undertaking since 1924. 


12.—Growth of the New Brunswick Electric Power Commission, Years Ended 
a Oct. 31, 1924, 1929, 1934 and 1940-42 


Item 1924 1929 1934 1940 1941 1942 
High-voltage trans- 
mission lines........ miles 138 138 308 324 342 342 
Distribution line...... se 67 440 753 2,000 2,100 2,150 
Indirect customers.... No. 11,561 14,590 17,155 20,000 21,000 21,500 
Direct customers..... bh 1,129 3,720 7,247 18,000 19, 200 19,400 
Plant capacities....... h.p. 11,100 11,100 17,700 38, 265 38, 265 38,325 © 
Power generated...... kwh.| 15,500,000 | 28,000,000 | 41,139,600 86,356,100 | 82,400,000 | 91,000,000 
Capital invested...... $ 3,780,000 | 4,264,000 | 7,087,000 | 9,750,000 | 9,972,000 | 10,274, 000 
_ Annual revenues...... $ 310,000 512,000 829,000 | 1,375,000 | 1,413,000 1,605, 900 


eee eee eee eae re career om MunrrcuacserdiaileBInOaaaRreTIcIF SereERCE LG LENE ane 


Quebec.—The National Electricity Syndicate, 1937 (Geo. VI, ¢. 24), was 
established to develop electricity generating plants and distributing systems in the 
Province. It was abolished in 1940 (Act 4, Geo. VI, c. 22) and its powers, duties, 
and contractual obligations were then transferred to the Quebec Streams Commission. 


The Quebec Streams Commission.—Created in 1910 by 1 Geo. V, c. 5, and 
given additional powers by 3 Geo. V, c. 6 (see R.5.Q., ¢. 46), by 20 Geo. V, c. 34 
and by 4 Geo. VI, ¢. 22, the Commission is authorized to ascertain the water 
resources of the Province, to make recommendations regarding their control, to con- 
struct certain storage dams and operate them so as to regulate the flow of streams, 
and to undertake the direct production of electric power. The Commission has 
assisted companies engaged in such work by the systematic collection of data on the 
flow of the principal rivers and on the meteorological conditions, by investigation 
of numerous water-power sites and determination of the longitudinal profile of a 
large number of rivers, but mainly by the regulation of the flow of the principal 


power streams through the construction of storage dams. In 1941 and at the 


beginning of 1942, the Quebec Streams Commission completed the construction of 
a 48,000 h.p. (3 units) generating plant at Rapid 7 on the Upper Ottawa River, at 
the cost of $9,600,000 including interest during construction. About 16,000 h.p. 
has been supplied to the Noranda Mines since Oct. 18, 1941. A fourth unit is to 
be installed when warranted and when the flow of the drainage area above Rapid 7 
has been regulated. 


From 1912 to 1925, storage reservoirs were built or acquired and operated 


by the Commission, charges being made to benefiting companies to cover interest 


and amortization on the capital invested as well as the cost of operation. Since 
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SO a en 
1925, companies or persons have availed themselves of the latitude given them by | 
R.S.Q., 1925, c. 46, s. 6, to build the necessary dams. Such storages have been 


transferred to and are operated by the Commission, the cost of operation only being 
charged annually to the interested companies or persons. 


There were 17 storage reservoirs in 1943, which have been built and are controlled _ 


by the Commission in Quebec. Among the rivers controlled by the Commission 


either by means of dams on the rivers themselves or by controlling the outflow of 


lakes at their headwaters, together with the horse-power now developed, were: | 
the St. Maurice, 1,026,050 h.p.; the Gatineau, 504,000 h.p.; the Liévre, 274,000. 


h.p.; the St. Francis, 100,000 h.p.; the Chicoutimi, 41,400 h.p.; and the Au Sable, 
33,200 h.p. Most of these developments are capable of being extended to produce 
more power than is now installed. 


| 
| 
| 


Other storage reservoirs operated by the Commission are the Lake Métis. 


Reservoir, the Savane River and Lake Brulé Reservoirs on Ste. Anne de Beaupré | 


River and three small reservoirs on North River. 


Among storage reservoirs not controlled or operated by the Commission, are 
the Lake St. John, the Lake Manouane and Passe Dangereuse on the Peribonka 
River, and the Onatchiway on the Shipshaw River. Power developments on the 
Saguenay River, benefiting from the Peribonka and Lake St. John Reservoirs 
will amount to over 1,500,000 h.p. when the Chute-A-Caron (Shipshaw) project is 
completed. 


The Public Service Board.—The Board is an arbitration, supervisory and con- | 


trolling body for public services and public utility enterprises. In addition to its — 
control over transportation and communication, its functions in the electrical field — 


include the powers of the former Quebec Electricity Commission, viz., jurisdiction 


over the production, transmission, distribution and sale of electricity in the Province — 


of Quebec and wide powers respecting service, equipment, apparatus, means of pro- 
tection, extensions of plant and systems, as well as control of rates and capitalization. 
The Board also has supervisory and advisory functions under the Electricity Muni- 
cipalization Act, which enables municipal corporations to establish electricity 
systems. The Board may recommend subsidies of 50 p.c. of the capital cost of 
rural electrification systems, to be paid from provincial funds, and, furthermore, 
loans of 25 p.c. of such capital cost for a period of 30 years, with interest at 4 p.c. 


Ontario.—The Hydro-Electric Power Commission.—An account of the inception 
and operations of the Commission is given at pp. 377-378 of the 1940 Year Book. 


To meet the constantly expanding power demands of the undertaking, the 
Commission has constructed its own generating plants, and has acquired several 
privately owned generating plants. Of the 46 hydro-electric power plants operated 
by the Commission in 1942, the largest is the Queenston-Chippawa development on 
the Niagara River, which was constructed by the Commission and has a normal 
operating capacity of 500,000 h.p. Provision for present needs has been made— 
including existing plants and power under contract for present delivery—up to an 
aggregate of about 2,544,000 h.p., of which 62,500 will be discontinued after the War. 


Hydro-Electric Power Commission Statistics—The Annual Reports of the Com- 
mission present in great detail descriptions and statistics of operation, construction, 
municipal work and transmission and distribution. The Commission exercises 
supervisory functions over the electrical utilities owned and operated by the partner- 
municipalities. ~- 
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ot tii eas 


The initial capital expenditure required to serve about twelve municipalities 
amounted to approximately $3,600,000. At Oct. 31, 1942, the total capital invest- 
ment amounted to $483,333,025, of which $354,867,278 were investments by the 
Commission in generating plants, transmission systems, etc., including electric 
railway and other properties operated by the Commission for the major systems 
under their control and $128,465,747 were investments by municipalities in local 
distributing systems of their own, including other assets. Similarly, total reserves 
of the Commission and of the municipal electrical utilities for sinking fund, renewals, 
contingencies and insurance purposes amounted to $289,473, 996 of which $182,504,711 
represented reserves of the Commission and $106,969,285 of the municipalities. 


13.—Growth of the Ontario Hydro-Electric Power Commission, Years Ended 
Oct. 31, 1930-42 


Norz.—Statistics for 1910-29 are given at p. 288 of the 1941 Year Book. 


QW E—Eeeo 


Capital of 
; : Commission 
ean Municipalities} Customers Total Power an 
: Served Served Distributed Assets of 
Municipal 
Utilities 
No. No. haepe $ 
668 586, 267 1, 263, 512 359, 648, 000 
721 600, 297 1,107,227 373,010,000 
TAT 611, 955 1,108,037 382,558, 000 
757 621, 418 1,366, 735 394, 661,000 
760 624, 801 1,451, 699 398, 225,000 
766 636, 134 1, 625, 7383 408,001,000 
782 649, 517 1,509, 667 413,710,000 
795 667,863 | 1,648,467 424, 422,000 
821 694, 400 1, 831, 216 436, 822, 000 
858 720,372 1,963,471 446, 123,000 
886 748, 232 1, 954, 069 449, 038,000 
900 771, 681 2,312,219 467,235,000 
902 785, 564 2,265, 796 483 , 333, 000 


14.—Distribution of Power to Systems of the Ontario Hydro-Electric Power 
Commission, Years Ended Oct. 31, 1938-42 


(20-minute peak horse-power—system, coincident peaks) 


EE eee aren 


System and District 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 
EEE Se a 
h.p. h.p. h.p. h.p. h.p. 
Niagara System..........---+0sseseeeeee 1,259,115 | 1,358,177 | 1,375,335 1,682,975 1,676,273 
Dominion Power and Transmission.... 46,515 56,970 50, 134 1 1 
Georgian Bay System..........+s++++55: 30, 891 34, 756 42,217 47,407 45,276 
Eastern Ontario System.........+-eee5s- 159, 249 168, 958 154, 207 180, 650 176,895 
Thunder Bay System.........-seee-e0e- 131,394 118, 740 97,855 128, 539 106, 716 
Manitoulin District.........+seeeeeeee: 205 273 330 504 464 


Northern Ontario Properties— 

Nipissing District.........-.+++++++++: 4,857 5,188 5,121 5,791 5,416 
Sudbury District.............seeeeeees 17,895 19, 740 17, 208 19,597 20, 909 
Abitibi District... .. 06. cscs seuecsiccees 172, 409 188, 877 197, 453 230, 965 222,788 


Patricia District..........+--eeeeeeee> 5, 697 |} 
Maki Joseph District..j..c 0.0068. abou 2’ O89 |} v- tte? P 14,209 15,791 11,059 
Espanola District........--+e++eeeeee: Nil. Nil Nil Nil Nil 


RP GANS ack css oslna pane ae snee 1,831,216 | 1,963,471 | 1,954,069 2,312,219 2,265,796 
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Statistics of Urban Municipal Electrical Utilities of Ontario Supplied by the — 
Commission.—Statistics of the assets and liabilities of the electrical departments of 
urban municipalities served by the Hydro-Electric Power Commission show, for 
1942, total assets of $185,566,346, as compared with liabilities of $21,496,463. Of 
the difference, $91,828,309 was allotted as reserves, leaving a surplus of $72,241,574. 
In computing the percentage of net debt to total assets, the equity in Hydro systems 
is not taken into account. Between 1933 and 1942 total assets increased by 
$49,787,677 while total liabilities decreased by $28,424,291. 


Rural Electrical Service in Ontario.*—During past years substantial progress 
has been made in Ontario in the field of rural electrification, and the Commission’s 
rural operations are now an important feature of its work. Towards this rural 
work the Ontario Government, pursuant to its policy of promoting agriculture— 
the basic industry—contributes, in the form of ‘grants-in-aid’, 50 p.c. of the initial 
capital cost of distribution lines and equipment. In 1930 the Ontario Govern- 
ment passed legislation providing for advances up to $1,000 to actual farm owners 
of lands and premises in rural power districts for the installation of electrical wiring 
and the purchase of equipment and providing for the fixing of low maximum service 
charges for all classes of rural service. For the duration of the War service to non- 
essential rural service has been suspended, unless this service will increase the 
production of foodstuffs. 


15.—Electrical Service to Rural Power Districts Operated by the Ontario Hydro- 
Electric Power Commission, Years Ended Oct. 31, 1938-42 


ii Tats, a, —— 


Item 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 
Rural power district............... No. 178 184 184 184. 120 
Townships served......:.......... - 398 419 448 465 467 
ORSUMRETE «3.5 wveds sieve cm ait teen aera Ug 99,921 113, 157 123, 022 131, 524 135, 106 
Primary distribution lines........_ miles 15, 784 18, 166 19,492 20, 104 20, 072 
Eowereupplied. ..5. 00.0. ...6 00... h.p. 59, 153 68, 433 76, 105 88, 796 84, 032 
evenues from customers.......... $ 3, 547, 899 4,136,088 | 4,693,125 5,179, 552 5,484, 475 
TOtal expenses e562 5.4 ec ge cece, $ 3,484,698 | 4,084,201 | 4,619,454 4,965,343 5,348, 154 
Wemeuraiises: ot eee $ 63, 201 51, 887 73,671 214, 209 136, 321 
Capital invested................... $ | 28,561,214 | 33,476, 148 36,615,083 | 38,812,593 39, 295, 995 
Provincial grants-in-aid!,........ $ 14,149,667 | 16,696,671 18,148,898 | 19, 287,773 19, 480,391 


1 Included in ‘‘Capital invested’. 


Manitoba.—The Manitoba Power Commission commenced its operations in 
1919 under the authority of the Electrical Power Transmission Act. This Act 
empowered the Commission to make provision for generating electric energy, to 
enter into contracts for the purchase of power in bulk from generating agencies and 
for its transmission and sale to municipalities, corporations and individuals. 


The Act was patterned after Ontario legislation governing the Hydro-Electric 
Power Commission of Ontario and, until 1932, the Commission in Manitoba func- 
tioned in much the same way; it owned and operated transmission lines and sub- 
stations, and sold power in bulk to the municipalities, which took care of the cost 
of distribution and retailed power to individuals. After 1932 many factors combined 
to unduly burden the municipalities and the decision was made to serve the con- 
sumers direct. 


* Legislation passed concerning rural power is as follows: The Power Commission Act (R.8.0., 1927, ¢. 
57); The Rural Hydro-Electric Distribution Act (R.S.0., 1927, c. 59); The Rural Power District Loans Act, 
1980 (20 Geo. V, c. 14); and The Rural District Service Charge Act, 1930 (20 Geo. V, ec. 15). 
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: In 1929, the Provincial Government undertook to pay interest charges and 
_ sinking fund charges on an amount not exceeding 50 p.c. of the capital cost of the 
- eonstruction and erection of equipment required for the generation and transmission 
of electric energy. ‘The Electrical Power Transmission Act, of 1931, permitted the 
reorganization of the administration of the Commission by the establishment of a 
Board vested with additional authority. This Act was amended in 1940 to give 
the Commission control of its own finances. 


The capital invested in the Province by the Commission is approximately 
$8,000,000. At the close of the fiscal year 1942 the reserves, as represented by 
first-class securities, amounted to $3,482,235. 


The Commission enters actively into the appliance merchandising field; it 
also operates a central steam-heating system and a gas plant at Brandon. As a 
result of sales and educational policies, together with the economies enforced, the 
Commission has been able to reduce rates for service progressively and has estab- 
lished a low uniform basic rate for all towns on the network. 


Extension of Facilities to Municipalities—The first municipality to make 
_ application for power was Portage la Prairie and the construction of a transmission 
- line from Winnipeg was commenced in the autumn of 1919 and completed in August, 


' 1920. Extensions have been made annually with the exception of 1933 but, since 


the commencement of the War, these have been limited to essential services such 


as those built to serve all Army and Air Force Training Centres in rural Manitoba. 


The system now serves 151 cities, towns and villages, and the transmission network 
comprises over 2,120 circuit miles of lines, providing service for 20,000 customers. 
Power is at present purchased from the Winnipeg Electric Company through sub- 
stations at Fort Garry and Selkirk for towns on the main network and at East 
Selkirk, Seven Sisters Falls and St. Boniface for distribution to outlying districts. 


Saskatchewan.—The Saskatchewan Power Commission was established in 
1929 under the Power Commission Act (R.S.S. 1940, c. 33) which authorized the 


~ Commission to manufacture, sell and supply electric energy, to acquire and develop 


_ water-power sites, to acquire or construct steam and oil plants, to construct trans- 
mission lines, to purchase power and to enter into contracts with municipalities for 


_ the supply of energy. 


The Commission’s main system is centred on its generating plant at Saskatoon. 
North Battleford and Swift Current also have generating plants owned and operated 
by the Commission. Electric energy is furnished in bulk to the city corporations, 
which own and operate their own distribution systems. In the town of Battleford 
electric energy is supplied by the Commission, in bulk, by transmission line from the 
Commission’s plant at North Battleford. In all the municipal corporations on its 
system (139 in number) the Commission supplies approximately 11,450 individual 
consumers directly and 15,413 indirectly. In 1942, 1,560 miles of transmission 
lines were owned and operated. 

During the years 1929 to 1942 the Commission purchased certain generating 
_ plants, and constructed and purchased transmission lines and also distributing 
_ systems in towns and villages. These were improved, enlarged or supplemented. 
Particulars of acquisitions and constructions are given at p. 291 of the 1941 Year 
- Book; further details are given at p. 382 of the 1940 Year Book. Acquisitions in 
? 1942 include generating plants and distribution systems at Meadow Lake, Kelvington 

_ and Rose Valley. 


= — nn + lw } 
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Of the eighteen generating plants owned and operated by the Commission in 


1942, those at Saskatoon and North Battleford were steam plants, and the remainder 


were equipped with compression-ignition engines. The total installed capacity of © 


the generating plants was 32,700 kw. ‘There are no hydro-electric plants in the 
Commission’s system, the primary power being: steam-reciprocating engines 800 
h.p.; steam turbines 38,700 h.p.; and internal combustion engines 9,680 h.p. The 
Commission purchases several blocks of power from, and contracts for the inter- 
change of power with private interests. 


The total revenue for the calendar year 1942 was $1,590,787. Provision has 
been made for depreciation and replacement reserve to the amount of $3,168,716. 
The total plant investment as at Dec. 31, 1942, was approximately $8,617,455. 


Regina and Weyburn, as well as several towns and villages, own and operate 
municipal plants and distributing systems. There are four private corporations 
owning and operating electrical generating plants, transmission lines and distribution 
systems in the Province. Control and regulatory powers regarding franchises for 
the supply of electric energy and the rates to be charged therefor are conferred upon 
the Local Government Board by Part III of The Public Utilities Companies Act 


(R.S.8. 1940, c. 118). The Power Commission is charged with the administration _ 


of the Electrical. Inspection and Licensing Act (R.S.S. 1940, c. 261), and is given 
certain control and regulatory powers regarding electrical public utilities under Part 
III of the Power Commission Act. 


16.— Growth of the Saskatchewan Power Commission, 1929-42 


Municipalities Served Customers Served 
———————_—___—- —_—_—__—______————| Total Total 
Year Power Power Capital 
In Bulk Directly In Bulk Directly | Generated | Purchased 


—_————————— | | | SE __ ___"_____ 


No No No No. kwh kwh $ 
ODO Meant ena: Nil 2 Nil A i Nil 1,902,005 
IS30Re ees. 1 106 2 3 8 3 6,290,431 
LOST Paewe torre: 3 117 2 8,324 | 46,040,000 | 1,414,420 7,287,827 
1930'S ee eet 3 117 16, 124 7,875 | 46,426,171 1,803,503 7,345,916 
DOE Tes ine a 3 123 16, 124 7,574 | 44,401,494 1,674,444 7,411,986 
1984) Pasecracet 3 123 15,833 7,754 | 44,863,396 |. 1,817,528 7,428,330 
1035. alee 4 123 13, 644 8,219 46,889,172 1,986,105 7,504, 726 
1986 Stes ee 4 123 13, 747 8,506 | 49,757,756 | 1,967,025 7,535, 783 
1037.2 «aes 4 126 13,513 8,620 | 49,165,813 1,918,473 7,609.910 
LOBSe ese ore 4 129 13, 658 9,183 | 49,435,169 1,954,995 7, (65,571 
10897 cay, ose 4 129 13,606 9,467 | 55,055,958 | 2,085,702 8,174,141 
1940 Aecoe bees 4 134 14,416 10, 268 56,717,006 2,423,188 8,271,730 
GAT Rees: soem 4 136 14,416 10,542 | 65,225,001 | 2,019,107 8,511, 974 
1942: As eseeeaes 4 139 15,413 11,450 | 70,084,762 | 2,100,225 8,617,455 


i The. Commission’s operations in the two towns served commenced in November, 1929. 
2 Information not available. ’ The Commission’s operations in most of the municipalities served did 
not commence until near the end of the year. 


Alberta.—Public ownership of power-generating and distributing systems in 


Alberta is confined to certain urban municipalities. The regulatory authority over — 


privately owned systems is the Board of Public Utility Commissioners, which has 
jurisdiction over the distribution and sale of electricity. The Board has general 
power to hold investigation upon complaint made either by a municipality or by a 
utility company and, following such investigation, may fix just and reasonable 
rates. 


a 
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; Two privately owned utilities are the chief sources of power for the munici- 
palities. One has in operation four hydro-electric power plants totalling 91,000 
h.p. on the Bow River and tributaries west of Calgary, with supplementary storage 
“at Lake Minnewanka and Upper Kananaskis Lake totalling 240,000 acre feet. 
It operates, under lease, the city of Calgary’s 14,000 h.p. steam plant, and has 
‘interchange arrangements and transmission line ties with the city of Edmonton 
and the city of Lethbridge. The other is located at the city of Drumheller, its power 
being generated by steam and it services.a large number of towns to the north and 
“northeast of Drumheller; in some communities not accessible to its lines, it operates 
individual diesel-engine plants. 


Edmonton generates power from coal and operates its own distribution system; 
addition, there isa reciprocal arrangement with one of the privately owned utilities 
or exchange of power at peak periods. Calgary and Red Deer own their distribu- 
tion systems but purchase power from the same private source as Edmonton. 
Certain other large cities and towns such as Medicine Hat and Cardston own their 
power plants and those beyond reach of the two private utilities referred to above 
are served by small privately owned power plants. 


British Columbia.—Public ownership of central electric stations in the 
) Province of British Columbia is limited to municipalities incorporated under the 
Municipal Act and to improvement districts incorporated under the provisions of 
"the Water Act. Several cities have installed their own generating stations mostly 
driven by water power but the majority purchase the energy at wholesale rates 
‘from privately owned systems and distribute the energy in their respective areas. 


The Public Utilities Commission regulates the rates charged by privately owned 
utilities but not those owned by municipalities. 


Subsection 3.—Private Ownership of Central Electric Stations 


{ Summary statistics of privately owned central electric stations are given for 
the years 1929 to 1942 in Table 17. 


17.—Privately Owned Central Electric Stations in Canada, 1929-42 


Power Equipment! 


Electric 
Year pee Customers Energy Water 
ae Generated | Wheels and Total 
Turbines 
No No. 7000 kwh. h.p h.p. 
2 SAR RRA IS ee a ea 490 733,698 12,774,107 3,444,533 3,671,255 
BOP AW YS Srevarcite ik Micra ig piece gtuterehy eee. eieldme 421 745,608 12,937,014 3,690,095 3,914,474 
BP He Maire re Wolk iw Ala a¥ele'e aac amcels 396 756, 285 12,191,139 3,916,720 4,171,305 
2 oN A oy en a aay Po Bo A 402 776,400 12,338,216 4,426,235 4,704,523 
SCH S ae A ers 403 776,581 13,665,974 4,563,973 4,842,686 
Bris ee RNs wots sy ties wack 402 760,462 16,060,883 4,817,600 5,097,613 
Se Sere Caen 397 779,400 17, 767,949 4,992,805 5,274,174 
bi ads Ee SES 2 eee 390 802,676 18,515,225 4,866,471 5, 146,863 
coe Me Ae 4 AR EE SER aa eae ee 889 833,711 20,315, 627 5,047, 253 5,336,811 
od Se ee es 406 859, 506 19, 488, 323 5, 142,432 5,300, 183 
RSS oiovcter hres os caieas lv le atte Ress 497 889,418 21,285,710 5, 226, 483 5,385,632 
EER TL a eid a S Paciee seat ate k 421 926,093 22,287,270 5,544, 803 5, 708, 664 
OEE SMR Sk cols) crac oie pid ets s ama 494 954,906 24,784,691 5, (03, 150 5,917,160 
MEE EE oP oi os i ghee doe wie 428 985, 059 28, 177,387 6,099, 440 6, 269, 386 
- 1£Exclusive of auxiliary equipment 
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The predominant position of Quebec in the electric-power field can be seen from 
the column in Table 18 showing electric energy generated. Of the total power 
generated in Canada by all central electric stations 53 p.c. was generated by privately 
owned or commercial stations in the Province of Quebec; practically all of this 
amount was hydro power. ) 


There are two important factors in this large production of hydro-electric power 
in Quebec: (1) the pulp and paper mills, located close to both the water power and 
the supply of pulpwood,. which take around 40 p.c. of the Quebec hydro-electric 
power; and (2) the industries in eastern and southern Ontario that import around 
18 p.c. of the Quebec output of power. 


All stations in Ontario produce only about one-half as much power as the 


Quebec stations and only 25 p.c. of the total for Ontario stations is produced by 
privately owned stations. 


18.—Privately Owned Central Electric Stations in Canada, 1941 and 1942 


Power Equipment 


Electric 
Province mee Customers Energy Water Wheels 
ante Generated and Total 
Turbines 
1944 No No. 000 kwh. ‘h.p. h.p. 

Prince Edward Island............. th 5,524 8,965 392 7,149 - 
INO Var SCOba tH! 4.02 se eee ae 20 52,199 228,804 21,740 85,314 
INewasrime wiCle a «hae le eee ee tf 25,682 446,505 92,900 110, 140 
Quebec cok. ee ee 80 517,396 17, 649,562 4,045,842 4,046,172 
Ontarioscen: So a ee ope 63 77,074 2,391,156 542,729 542,944 
Manitobaiseriodss oi ote: eee 14 33, 739 1,338,300 353,300 354, 649 
Saskatchewanr. sc ct eee 110 27,460 69,468 1 57,378 
PA ONES at ees ac. fe one a ee eae 62 31,148 194,495 68, 180 78, 648 
British Columbia and Yukon...... 61 184, 684 2,457,436 628,067 634, 766 

Totals ;-1941 9. din Peyreh ge as 424 954, 906 24, 784,691 5,753,150 5,917,160 

1942 

Prince Edward Island............. 7 5, 643 9,910 392 7,149 
INOWar SCOUT. tt hu. at coe ae ae 20 58, 554 278, 127 26,170 89, 669 
ING WHISTUNS WICKS eo )..0 6 oo one esos ace 8 26, 218 395, 189 94, 150 111, 630 
Qnchee. mae ee ss i ee 82 531, 720 20, 581, 703, 4,362,402 4,362,732 
ONGaTI Ot Me ee ooo ne ners 63 76, 788 2,491, 270 543,779 544,019 
Manitobateeimaansrccesc.8 Soe 15 34, 254 1, 446, 889 353, 300 354, 644 
Sackatchewatleas ac sichcua or see seen 107 27, 922 72,686 1 59, 463 
Alberta ess os Re 64 32,344 277,373 91,180 102, 124 
British Columbia and Yukon...... 62 191,616 2,624, 290 628, 067 637, 956 

TROCAIS 1942 eee kt 428 985,059 28,177,387 6,099,440 6,269,386 


1 Power generation in Saskatchewan was entirely by fuel plants. There is one hydro-electric station 
but the power is used in Manitoba and the statistics are included with those of Manitoba. 


° 


Subsection 4.—Export of Electric Power 


Electric energy is exported from Canada only under licence and an export tax 
of 0-03 cents per kwh. islevied. The export duties for the fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 
1940, 1941, 1942 and 1943 were $443,783, $560,047, $598,038 and $618,953, re- 
spectively. 

Exports for the calendar years 1940-43 are shown in Table 19. There are also 
large interprovincial movements of electric energy from Quebec to Ontario, and 


smaller movements from Quebec to New Brunswick and from British Columbia to 
Alberta. 


ull 
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The water allowed to be diverted at Niagara Falls for power purposes was 
nereased by 5,000 cu. ft. per second to the Canadian side in November, 1940, owing 
0 a diversion of water from Long Lake and the Ogoki River from the James Bay 
atershed to the Great Lakes watershed. In 1941 a further increase of 9,000 c.f.s. 
‘to the Canadian plants and 12,500 c.f.s. to the United States plants was permitted. 
“This increased water with greater development of plants on the St. Lawrence River 
made possible the increased export of both firm and secondary power to the United 
States, mainly to plants producing war materials (5,000 c.f.s. will produce around 
150,000 h.p. at the Queenston, Ont., plant). 


‘i 
; 


19.—Electric Energy Exported from Canada, 1940-43 
nT ann 
Company 1940 1941 1942 1943 
kwh. kwh. kwh. kwh. 
Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario.| 395,620,100 | 393,750,900 | 393, 852,800 394, 200, 000 
Hydro-Hlectric Power Commission of Ontario 
| OE Seer Re ene Cea 711,865,644 | 907,377,373 |1,012,364,271 1,085,363, 938 
|" Canadian Niagara Power Company 0.02.6 323,955,002 | 350, 254, 246 318,856,519 314, 512,111 
Canadian Niagara Power Company (surplus).. 15,576, 100 8, 223, 200 6,423,500 30, 214, 300 
~ Ontario and Minnesota Power COP wanes 23,732,300 39, 222,800 35, 282,000 35, 040, 000 
| Maine and New Brunswick Electric PowerCo.| 21,871,011 23,492, 600 25,562,379 30, 889, 205 
British Columbia Electric Railway Co........ 191,400 207,190 183, 150 206, 320 
‘Southern Canada Power Co.........----..++: 437,238! 1,050, 134 1,262,694 2,505, 684 
| Cedars Rapids Manufacturing and Power Co..| 636,726,412 | 636,930,098 | 653,517,236 643, 037, 269 
~ Canadian Cottons, Ltd., Milltown, N.B...... 548,460 1,093, 680 550, 800 727,100 
_ Fraser Companies, Ltd....... ee aera sta © 13 fare 3,305, 8001 5,310,000 4,258,300 6, 885, 000 
_ Northport Power and Light Cova. aE EAS 294,494 335, 758 273,024 16,368 
Me Northern B.C. Power Co........6-4--++--08: 24,190! 23 , 080 22,310 18,020 
| Detroit and Windsor Subway Couse waiteeeet 273, 200 273,700 299, 800 283,300 
'” Manitoba Power Commission.........------+. 1,013,400? 996, 340 1,030, 200 1,139, 420 
\) 


WP OUAIS a. aaa Belem e Molar e's eine 2,135,434,751)| 2,359,541,099 | 2,453,738,983 25545, 038,035 


1 Revised since the publication of the 1942 Year Book. 


| Section 3.—Evolution of Power Equipment and Utilization 
5 | of Power in Industry 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics has compiled tables showing the power 
equipment installed in the manufacturing and mining industries of Canada from 
(1923 to 1941. Table 21 gives the combined statistics for both industries from 1929. 
” The figures for the 13 years show that primary power has increased from 1,680,095 
~ hp. to 2,185,050 h.p. or by 30-1 p.c. while the installation of electric motors operated 
by purchased power shows an increase of no less than 82-0 p.c. In considering the 
increase in the latter figures, it must be borne in mind that the shift from belts and 
-shafting to individual motors at each machine does not necessarily mean that an 
amount of power is used equivalent to the increased capacity. 


; Of the increase in primary power installed, manufacturing establishments 

~ accounted for 69-8 p.c. and mines for 30-2 p.c., while of the increase in electric 

"motors operated by purchased power, manufacturing accounted for 76-3 p.c. and 
mining for 23-7 p.c. 

The mining industry shows an uninterrupted increase in the amount of equip- 
ment operated by purchased power from 1929 to 1941, the steepness of a curve 
depicting this growth would show no lessening of steepness even during the worst 
years of the depression. The total amount of power equipment installed showed a 
%s drop in 1932, but resumed the upward trend in 1933; the same is true of the capacity 
of electric motors installed but that of motors operated by power generated within the 
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establishment dropped sharply from 1930 to 1933 and did not attain a figure equal 
to the 1930 total until 1937, when a very sharp rise over the 1936 figures occurred. 


This would indicate a tendency of mining companies to rely more and more upon | 
purchased power rather than to attempt to generate their own, a very natural tend-_ 


ency in northern Canada where water power is abundant and fuels scarce. 


In manufacturing, a steady growth is indicated in total power equipment 
installea, total electric motors and in motors operated by purchased power. In the 


capacity of motors operated by power generated within the establishment, the 


figures fluctuated between 1929 and 1935 and from there rose steeply to 1941. 


20.—Percentage of Electric Rating to Total Power Equipment in the Manufacturing | 


and Mining Industries, 1929-41 


Nore.—Figures exclude central electric stations and include idle and reserve equipment. Figures | 


for 1923-28 are given at p. 295 of the 1941 Year Book. 
oajo—“O0Fee=oeeeS eee oo 


Total Electric Power 
ere Power ——— 
Equipment | Total Motor | Per Cent of 
Installed Capacity Total 
SR ei eS ee Ee ee) A eed | eG aie Mb) iw a 
h.p. h.p. DEC. 
LOO ens Ohya ald at smoke eee ELL Ee See Ch ee ee, coe e 4,305,909 3,196,804 74-2 
1980 ER she's sob GEER eI. bc ee ee. Ee ae nee SA 4,548,014 3,376,103 74-2 
TOOL eer sycaiebaetee Cee hite's caine Mon fae doe ae oe ee 4,620,570 3,510,779 76-0 
DO Oe SS scare GAR oes he meet a Le OMe ea te 4,625,002 3,559,516 77-0 
DOB SUES op ginsics 58 cee eee wn a eee: ke ee ee ete 4,722,942 3,576, 793 75°7 
DE es Ss patora. 2 spate teeta co «ace at CoA a ae eA et cll 4,850, 743 3,781,779 78-0 
LS een ies 1 SM Rede os MR Ry LAN re SE 5,019, 958 3,889,366 77-5 
1986 oc ae Sian Sacco kale ee 5,186,506 4,059,355 78-3 
TOD ee vavaks octine sh soe ace foe ic cee Pe EL eee ent 5,562,772 4,411,974 79:3 
RODS wis aera dasccs ince ccna det oe de eset oye LA, a ee ee 5, 844, 666 4,635,423 79°3 
EGO soca kcveais way Aiea sei wd a 4 LER te TORR et aa ee 6,071,557 4,883,670 80-4 
ROS: Seventies Ae wns lov lee arden wd clea aie tee cee A te a aa 6,352,775 5,136, 200 80-8 
NOEL ain Sites tho’ siecetates Oke Ce ar OOS Gia ta eee ee ee 6,963,218 5,624, 681 80-8 
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21.—Power Equipment Installed in Manufacturing and Mining Industries, 1929-39, 
with Details by Provinces and Industrial Groups, 1940 and 1941 


Norr.—Totals for the years 1923-28 are given at p. 297 of the 1941 Year Book. 


ee ee A eee ee em 
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Electric 
Hy- Electric Motors 
poe le Ade Nea fnew lie Nba pes: Total 
ngines om- urbines perate ower y Power : 
Year and bustion and Total by Equip- |Generated rie 
Turbines| Engines | Water Purchased] ment |by Estab- 
Wheels Power lishments 
Reporting 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
h.p. h.p. h.p. h.p. h.p. h.p. h.p. Jabal oe 
Totals, 1929.......] 762,697] 60,841] 645,270 1,468,808| 2,386,840) 3,855,648} 495,921] 2,882,761 
Totals, 1930....... 793, 949 65,586) 668, 208)1,527,743| 2,511,264 4,039,007 478,428] 2,989,692 
Totals, 1931....... 780,487 73,376) 667,546/1,521,409| 2, 578,523] 4,699,932 539,430] 3,117,953 
Totals, 1932....... 735,980 68,551) 653, 204/1,457,735| 2,684,923 4,14%, 658 510,837) 3,195,760 
Totals, 1933....... 238,297 76,583) 657,683|1,472,563| 2,662,445 4,135,098 497,392| 3,159,837 
Totals, 1934.......] 774,494 87,120) 597,675/1, 459, 289 2,770,383} 4,229,672 544,714! 3,315,097 
Totals, 1935.......| 774,166 88,265) 603,717/1,466,148| 2,865,340 4,331,488 512,177) 3,377,517 
Totals, 1936....... 743,184 92,480} 648,489/1,484, 153 2,977,714] 4,461,867 528,501 3,906,215 
Totals, 1937....... 834,703) 98,233) 649, 557/1,582,493] 3,129,790] 4,712,283 602,955) 3,732,745 
Totals, 1938....... 830,897) 111,645) 723,377/1,665,919 3,303,804) 4,969,723 659,741) 3,963,545 
Totals, 1939....... 827,801) 121,997; 731,390/1,681,188| 3,375,169] 5 9056,357| 694,456) 4,069,619 
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21._Power Equipment Installed in Manufacturing and Mining Industries, 1929-41, 
with Details by Provinces and Industrial Groups, 1940 and 1941—continued 


| 


Electric 
Hy- Electric Motors 
Steam- | Internal-| draulic Motors Total | Operated Total 
"4 Year and Engines | Com- | Turbines Total Operated| Power |by Power El cron 
Province or Group and bustion and by Equip- |Generated Mot aed 
a d Turbines} Engines | Water Purchased| ment |by Estab- oaks 
Wheels Power lishments 


Reporting 


—  ———————————————————_——————  _ Oo 


MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES—concluded 


h.p h.p h.p h.p h. h.p 
1940 ‘ 
PROVINCE 
Prince Edward Island. 711 1,150 3,124 851 858 
Nova Scotia.......... 9,158 15,821 85,308 78,122 44,339 122,461 

New Brunswick....... 8,038} 28,065} 118,229) 114,598 43,685] 158,283 
DE DOCE Me eee. wines 33,687| 323,638) 552,992]. 1,394,867 167,710] 1,562,577 
EEATION a sciiyatans +s 59,143] 248,001] 617,188) 1,461,746 321,588] 1,783,334 
MPT HLGODS <.etsewite ss +s 5,040 52} 21,167) 149,706 4,198} 158,904 

' Saskatchewan,........ 5,947 100 20,739 39,388 59 39,447 
DS eRe ome 10,504 12 39,514 50,699 4,134 54,833 
British Columbia..... 20,012} 110,212) 269,492} 273,063 139,049} 412,112 

AUC te Se aso oye set Nil il 1 Nil ; 8 
Totals, 1940....... 152,240) 727,051/1,727,887| 3,563,048 724,769) 4,287,817 
InpustRisaL GROUP 

Vegetable products.... 25,696] 27,566] 112,154) 264,165 30,631] 294,796 

_ Animal products....... 8,887 arial 36,869 114,452 3,002 118,024 
Textile products....... 2;607| 23,724) 50,621 195,433 42,050) 287,483 

Wood and paper pro- 

BMMECUIGUS  c cvae ce epiarecta 71,681] 602,857|1, 182,064] 1,495,438 474,068] 1,969,506 
Tron and its products. . 27,196 3,594| 168,434) 594,761 129,235] 723,996 
Non-ferrous metal pro- 

PMIGUSE oc Ae hos corns 1,324) 55,525) 80,747) 517,359 16,108} 588,467 
Non-metallic mineral 
Bee oroducts...5. 0.4% .++ 13,492 306} 58,493} 212,041 10,397} 222,438 
Chemicals and allied 
Mee producits.......:..-. etd 10,621] 35,181) 144,610 16,315} 160,925 
' Miscellaneous industries 186 87 3,374 24,789 2,393 27,182 
1944 
PROVINCE 

_ Prince Edward Island. 1,028 1,210 3,385 2,077 10 2,087 

PiNova ocotia...:....-- 9,482 15,437| 84,442 79,880 46, 605 126,485 
New Brunswick....... 9,279 OTe 1 18\1 koe 680 121,159 43,716 164,875 
PPAEICC 02. hier oc u'e'e os 40,900} 320,723} 564,200) 1,528,392 165,940) 1,694,832 
BOEEAUIO hs cet aro ov as uh 66,404] 248,519] 668,993) 1,645,839 330,551) 1,976,390 

MNF ODA...) £525.55 «0: S30 25 23,166 163,111 4,670 167,781 

™ Saskatchewan......... 8,997 130} 26,815 44,631 170 44,701 
a MIB OTUS saciia widchacnseree ey. 13,987 12 46,268 407105 5,502 78,607 
British Columbia..... 23,591] 110,365) 280,924 370,340 142,948 513, 288 
~ Yukon and Northwest 
MCTTIbOTICS'. sc)<s.p.<:0.> 60 Nil 304 Nil 8 
Totals, 1941....... 179,461| 724,199]1,821,134 4,028,942 740,112) 4,769,054 
_  Inpusrriart Group 

_ Vegetable products.... 31,841 98,485| 118,072 284,369 32, 204 316,573 

_ Animal products....... 9,767 2601s a0 sank 124,806 3,571) . 128,377 

Seulextile products....... 2,999 24,890 52,121 199,795 29,456 229,251 

_ Wood and paper pro- 

MIMMEEISTIGUS). 546.64 oe 20s os 86,426] 598,408}1, 203,685} 1,568,396 495,984) 2,064,380 

_ Tronand its products... 31,395 3,531) 211,214) 752,334 139,248} 891,582 
y _ Non-ferrous metal pro- 

CNC ia 1,231} 55,525} 80,786] 592,694 16,349} 609,043 

on-metallic mineral 

merOducts..,..-...... 13; 750 21|'. 61,771) 224,049 11,313] 285,362 
Yhemicals and allied 

1,831 10,620} 50,915) 251,831 11,987| 268,818 

216 42 3,459 30,668 Nil 30, 668 
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21.—Power Equipment Installed in Manufacturing and Mining Industries, 1929-41, 
with Details by Provinces and Industrial Groups, 1940 and 1941—continued 
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Year and Engines | Com- | Turbines Total Operated | Power 
Province or Group and bustion by Equip- 
Turbines} Engines | Water Purchased} ment 
Wheels Power 
MINING INDUSTRIES 

h.p. 
Totals, 1929....... 238,974 
Totals, 1930....... 297,826 
Totals, 1931....... 313,567 
Totals, 1932....... 287,130 
Totals, 1933....... 369,549 
Totals, 1934....... 400,035 
Totals, 1935....... 437,160 
Totals, 1936 474,000 
Totals, 1937 577,703 
Totals, 1938 582,510 
Totals, 1939 712,311 

1940 
PROVINCE 

Prince Edward Island. Nil 
Nova Scotia.......... 57,184 
New Brunswick....... 2,210 
UB OO Se Ss. cet 238,583 
MUATIO Rane ks eae 299,128 
Meanitobayyacs.enee see 46,491 
Saskatchewan......... 22,065 
PUperta khair s oo. 200) 
British Columbia. .... 48, 861 

Yukon and N.W.T.... Nil 
Totals, 1940....... 746,777 

Group 
EBSHIB Ns och ests scan 548,745 
Non-metals........... 167, 157 
Waele. | 26 OF 98, 785 
Other non-metals.. . 68, 872 
Stone, sand and gravel. 30,875 
1941 
PROVINCE 

Prince Edward Island. Nil 
Nova Scotia.......... 62,019 
ew Brunswick....... De DOM, 
Qiebeo) gto. bucks 247,636 
Ontario. ec + | 317,612 
Manitoba. 2 ie. 38,556 
Saskatchewan......... 26, 687 
Alberta..G- e230) 5,2 1,247 
British Columbia..... 50, 939 
Yukon and N.W.T.... 2,203 
Totals, 1941....... 749,126 

OUP 

Metela 3 2h r tune 569, 889 
Non-metals........... 143,999 
HIS at, Oe eee 73,729 
Other non-metals.... 70,272 
Sand, stone and gravel. 35,236 


COMBINED MANUFACTURING AND MINING INDUSTRIES 
h.p 


Totals, 1929....... 904,927 
Totals, 1930....... 933,368 
Totals, 1931....... 917,038 
Totals, 1932....... 864,849 
Totals, 1933....... 874,619 
Totals, 1934....... 910,590 
Totals, 1935....... 908 , 054 
Totals, 1936....... 869,502 
Totals, 1937....... 979,157 
Totals, 1938....... 979,354 
Totals, 1939....... 971,766 


y= 
Steam- | Internal-} draulic 


h.p. 
87,874 
97,118 
105,388 
97,489 
113,764 
136,646 
141,747 
161,892 
183,990 
201,808 
218,429 


P .D. p. 
687, 294/1,680,095] 2,625,814] 4,30 
708, 438/1, 738,924) 2,809,090) 4,548,014 
706, 054/1, 728,480] 2,892,090} 4,620,570 
690, 611/1,652,949| 2,972,053] 4,625,002 
702,565/ 1,690,948] 3,031,994! 4,722,942 
633,089) 1,680,325] 3,170,418] 4,850,743 
667,657)1, 717,458] 3,302,500) 5,019,958 
703,398/1,734,792| 3,451,714] 5,186,506 
692, 132/1,855,279] 3,707,493] 5,562,772 
777,190)1, 958,352] 3,886,314] 5,844, 666 
793,882|1,984,077| 4,087,480] 6,071,557 


Electric 


h h, h. 


Motors Total 


Electric 
me ka 

perate Total 
by Power Electric 
Generated see 
by Estab-] ~ : 
lishments} 
Reporting 


h.p. 


314,043 
386,411 
392,826 
363,756 
416,956 
466, 682 
511,847 
553,140 
679,229 
671,878 
814,051 


68,939 
2,437 
244,479 
306, 407 
48,074 
25,585 
41,377 
90,050 
21,035 


848,383 


617,146 
197,446 
126,331 
71,118 
33,791 


72,982 
2,454 
252,735 
322, 869 
32'165 
7,574 
96,557 
25, 968 


855,627 


648,575 
170,911 
97, 202 
73,709 
36,141 


h.p. h.p. 

570,990) 3,196,804 
567,013] 3,376,103 
618,689} 3,510,779 | 
587,463) 3,559,516 
544,799) 3,576,793 | 
611,361) 3,781,779 | 
586,864!) 3,889,364 | 
607,641; 4,059,355 
704,481) 4,411,974 | 
749,109) 4,635,423 | 
796,190| 4,883,670 | 
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_ 21.—Power Equipment Installed in Manufacturing and Mining Industries, 1929-41, 


with Details by Provinces and Industrial Groups, 1940 and 1941—concluded 


Electric 
Hy- Electric ; Motors 
Steam- | Internal-} draulic Motors Total | Operated Total 
Year and Engines | Com- | Turbines Total Operated} Power |by Power Elect 5 
Province or Group and | bustion| and by Equip- |Generated Mot rig 
Turbines} Engines | Water Purchased| ment j|by Estab- saan 
Wheels Power lishments 
Reporting 
COMBINED MANUFACTURING AND MINING INDUSTRIES—concl. 
h.p. h.p. h.p. h.p. h.p. h.p. hip. h.p. 
1940 ‘ if : 
Prince Edward Island. 1,263 Vib #1150 3,124 851 3,975 7 858 
mm Nova Scotia.......... 111,468 16,918 16,466] 144,852 135,306 280,158 56, 094 191,400 
\” New Brunswick....... 83,648 9,321 28,065} 121,029 116, 808 237 , 837 43,912 160,720 
BOUCDESC.... ..joie aisc ace oe 197,776 52,857) 325,825) 576,458) 1,633,450} 2,209,908 173,606) 1,807,056 
MONEATION, ..lSersiel fa. oes 315,013 92,188) 251,006}. 658,157) 1,760,874] 2,419,031 328,867] 2,089,741 
le Manitoba............: 18,230 6,142 1,952 26,324 196, 197 222,521 5,781 201,978 
_ Saskatchewan......... 16,547 10, 293 3,400 30,240 61,453 91,693 3,579 65,032 
BAT DOrta. fis).6 facie a doles 72,162 17,469 12 89,643 82,954 172,597 13,256 96,210 
| British Columbia..... 188, 550 41,975) 141,250] 371,775 321,924 693 , 699 180, 238 502, 162 
Yukon and N.W.T.... 249 6,099 15,000 21,348 8 21,356 21,035 21,043 
Totals, 1940....... 1,004,901) 255,923) 784,126/2,042,950| 4,309,825] 6,352,775 826,375| 5,136,200 
1941 
| Prince Edward Island. 1,147 1,028 1,210 3,385 2,077 5, 462 10 2,087 
Nova. Scotia® ...0h..04 109, 968 16,810 15,977) 142,755 141, 899 284, 654 57,568 199,467 
| New Brunswick....... 87,265 10, 886 27,778) 125,929 123,386 249,315 43,943 167,329 
fee QUEDEC....0....0.-0000. 204,317 66,815} 822,883] 594,015) 1,776,528] 2,870,543] 171,039] 1,947,567 
‘CORES AO eee en eae ee 359, 920 97,438} 250,669) 708,027] 1,963,451) 2,671,478 835,808} 2,299,259 
BB ECODS dials shes deve ee « 20,360 7,686] . 1,925 29,971 201, 667 231, 638 8,437 210,104 
Saskatchewan......... 20,832 14,128 3,430 88,390 71,218 109,608 5,648 76, 866 
Baer hey the onde «Bor 75,711 22,510 32,950} 131,171 74,352 205, 523 11, 829 86,181 
British Columbia..... 193,989 46,386] 147,337] 387,722 421,279 809,001 188, 566 609, 845 
Yukon and N.W.T..... 289 3,696 19,700 23, 685 2,211 25, 896 23,765 25,976 
Totals, 1941....... 1,073,808} 287,883) 823,859/2,185,050| 4,778,068] 6,963,118 846,613) 5,624,681 


Section 4.—Power Generated from Fuel 


Industrial Use of Fuel.—Fuel is used quite generally throughout the in- 


- dustrial field for the generation of power by means of steam- and internal-combustion 
~ engines. Itis also used for the heating of plants, and for providing the heat necessary 


to some manufacturing processes. The most important industries where heat is 
applied to materials to facilitate or accomplish a desired transformation are: foun- 


dries and machine shops; brick, tile, lime and cement works; petroleum refineries; 


the glass industry; aistilleries; food preparation plants; rubber goods industry; 


+ etc. The figures of Table 22 cover fuel used for such heating purposes, as well as 
_ for power; they do not include fuels that constitute the raw materials to be trans- 


formed as coal in the coke and gas industries and crude petroleum in the refining 


industry. Electricity used in metallurgical oy as in the electrolytic refining 


of non-ferrous metals is also excluded. 


The value of fuel consumed in the manufacturing and mining industries in 
1941 showed an increase of 29-9 p.c. over 1940. Of the 1941 fuel account, the 
requirements of Ontario cost 48-7 p.c. of the total, of Quebec 29-3 p.c., of British 
Columbia 6-7 p.c. and of Nova Scotia 5-3 p.c. 


The wood and paper products group used 21-4 p.c., of the fuel consumed by 


- manufacturing industries, iron and its products 19-6 p.c., non-metallic mineral pro- 


ducts 18-5 p.c., non-ferrous metal products 14-4 p.c. and vegetable products 10-4 p.c. 
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22.—_Fuel Used in Manufacturing and Mining Industries, 1929-41, with Details 
by Provinces and Industrial Groups, 1940 and 1941 


Norz.—Includes fuel used for heating purposes, but not that used as raw material. Totals for 1922-28 
are given at p. 300 of the 1941 Year Book. 


| 5 


1 Includes gasoline and kerosene, except for 1940 and 1941, 


Year and : Fuel Other |. 
Province or Group Coal | Coke Oils Wood | Gas Fuel! Total 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Totals, 1929. .........-. 40,334, 254| 2,332,823] 7,926,574| 2,604,803) 6,125,954] 1,239,563 60,563,971 | 
Totals, 1930........... 34,584,983] 1,906,850] 7,287,460| 2,222,243| 5,895,325] 1,163,440) 53,060,301 
Totalsc 9st |. oc... ss. 28,786,767) 1,784,288) 5,545,743! 1,720,700) 4,930,991) 1,152,203) 43,920,692 
Motalsy F932... secs 21,938,349) 1,592,015] 4,684,042) 1,483,066] 4,692,760 974,884) 35,365,056 | 
Totals, 1933............ 19,897,799) 1,574,426) 4,606,527) 1,635,689) 4,827,310 981,591) 33,523, 
Totals, 1934............ 23,140,344) 1,670,877) 5,182,216) 1,450,553) 5,734,229] 1,549,086) 38,727,305 | 
Wotalsgagsy. ..4- .cscee 23,988,177) 1,921,138) 5,981,169] 1,415,180) 5,707,589) 1,773,040) 40,790,243 | 
Totals, 1936............ 26,584,206) 1,883,625) 6,381,311] 1,421,076] 6,583,603) 1,962,450; 44,815,665 | 
Totals, 1937... ... 002... 33,916,705) 5,169,524] 8,580,368] 1,636,098] 7,404,919] 2,867,421) 59,575,036 | 
Totals, 1938............ 29,619,269} 4,493,824) 8,103,428] 1,614,941) 7,381,904) 2,803,022) 54,016,388 | 
Wotais, 1939... 2 sete s 31,022,811) 4,870,875| 8,560,418! 1,562,118) 7,891,892) 3,155,016) 57,063,131 | 
1940 
PROVINCE 
Prince Edward Island...... 26,948 1,717 3,555 8,206 Nil 8,735 49,161 
INOVaIOCOUIS..:. «<- doe ener 1,626,039 149, 728 503,023 33,701} 1,314,519 175,124) 3,802,134 
New Brunswick............ 2,126,412 16,189 97,124 150, 269 AS, PEM 141,058] 2,554,284 
(Q)ISINS OS ao epee ocbitts oe 13,560,672 407,958] 3,887,774 645,088} 1,987,659] 1,390,321] 21,879,472 | 
OTmeatiO Yas citcn aoe thee 20,669,829) 4,894,024) 5,820,718 525,573] 5,476, 285| 2,799,706) 39,686,135 | 
INESTNITODA a ciao: vibe ule ed eae 1,570,037 31,650 284,465 146,317 133,580 197,607| 2,863,656 | 
DASKACCHOWAN'S ccincese tenes 880, 196 18,993 354, 269 68,072 190,836 102,518} 1,114,884 | 
PNAS OTUSY forces oes e's. 6 Cece Cotten 416,588 16,407 58,315 30, 187 799, 626 155,582] 1,476,705 | 
British Columbia.......... 1,018,516 760,404] 1,850,906 145,710 247,239) 1,229,555| 4,752,330 | 
Yukon and Northwest 
FRGRTILOLICH: vow e.ccee cee 7,250 Nil 588 1,668 Nil 5,137 14, 643 
Totals, 1940......:.... 41,402,487) 5,797,070/12,360,737| 1,754, 791/10,172,976| 6,205,343) 77,693,404 
INDUSTRIAL GROUP 
Vegetable products......... 4,516,566] 434,475! 870,343] 450,070} 781,822) 1,578,756} 8,627,032 
Animal products........... 2,492,032 32,290 304, 540 554, 602 188, 700 831,844] 4,404,008 
. Textiles and textile products} 3,542,323 6,793| 424,679 38,900 66,231 107,541] 4,186,467 | 
Wood and paper products...| 12,592,691 21,565) 1,530,690} 213,347 171,236| 2,090,266) 16,619,795 
Iron and its products....... 5,623, 216 420,394] 4,150,986 51,288) 3,001,002 686,177| 18,933,013 
Non-ferrous metal products.} 5,897,663] 3,550,049) 1,795,739 43,969] 244,650) 125,943) 11,658,013 | 
Non-metallic mineral pro- | 
UCTS iit ea ea win aos 4,339,471] 1,277,307) 3,046,628 845,813) 5,582,715 454,589! 15,046,518 | 
Chemicals and allied pro- 
UCHS Ws Her etre te Malesia s siete 2,204,113 49,728 207, 244 52,589 96,427 307,572| 2,917,673 
Miscellaneous industries.... 194,412 4,469 29,943 4,213 40,193 27,655 800,885 © 
1941 
PROVINCE 
Prince Edward Island...... 29,296 2,486 4,296 7,219 Nil 8,330 51,6275) 
IN OVauS CObIA Peer estelds. scree 1,979,004 149, 269 628,869 37,542} 1,330, 756 274,621} 4,400,061 
New Brunswick............ 2,664, 665 33, 149 157,676 116, 628 23,918 283,176) 3,279,212 
Quebeci pan. ee ce eet 19, 252, 737 436,988] 5,808,776 719,432} 2,484,175) 2,234,110} 30,931,168 
OntariOe ce ante cee ee 26,548,322] 4,902,288] 8,562,031 570, 856| 7,186,991] 4,201,283] 51,966,771 
ManitOD ads cit «cine pretence 1,861,837 26, 684 420,112 168, 104 183,810 804,228] 2,964,775» 
Saskatchewan.............- 459,978 12,821 839, 940 66,179 211,346 200,393} 1,290,657 
Albertalterms <i. Bie chee 472,889 14,134 64, 206 34,900 856, 712 258,843} 1,701,684 
British Columbia.......... 1,226,050 810,695) 1,752,971 173 , 832 276,851) 2,051,427) 6,291,826 
Yukon and Northwest 
TEITIGOLIes seni vanes 3,935 Nil 260 1,492 Nil 3,348 9,035 
Totals, 1941........... 54,493,713) 6,388,464 pieces) 1,896, 184/12,554,559| 9,819, 759|102,886,816 
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22.—Fuel Used in Manufacturing and Mining Industries, 1929-41, with Details by 
Provinces and Industrial Groups, 1940 and 1941—continued 


Year and Fuel | Other 
Province or Group Coal | Coke Oils Wood | Gas Fuel! Total 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES—concluded 
1941 $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
INDUSTRIAL GRouP 
Vegetable products......... 5,496,518) 455,787] 1,114,747} 485,814) 832,528] 2,337,654! 10,723,048 
‘Animal products........... 2,953,455 13,651 417,552 590,418 203,706) 1,254,130) 5,432,912 


‘Textiles and textile products} 4,176,514 10,086] 455,287 39,539 65,877] 158,089} 4,905,392 
“Wood and paper products...} 16,510,597 24,018} 1,789,370} 188,129 180,895) 3,300,559) 21,988,568 
Iron and its products....... 7,485,013} 574,748] 7,125,568 71,933] 3,734,287) 1,215,042] 20,206,581 
Non-ferrous metal products.| 7,532,806] 4,007,450) 2,606,235 88,698; 343,448) 260,354] 14,788,991 
Non-metallic mineral pro- 


LUCTBE. aero tala Nears 6,018,269) 1,238,992] 3,847,876} 419,325) 6,940,482] 619,258) 19,084,202 
Chemicals and allied pro- 

PACES Ss oceans ee ss 4,061,451 59,474] 340,195 62,077} 159,507) 611,564) 5,294,268 

Miscellaneous industries... . 259, 690 4,263 37,012 5,251 93,829 63,109 462,854 


MINING INDUSTRIES? 


$ $ * $ eae | $ $ $ 


41,500} 474,037) 376,381) 214,216) 284,924) 6,416,614 
33,969} 587,153) 157,064) 231,859) 298,980) 5,626,234 
12,906} 485,551) 150,001) 273,269) 211,134) 4,363,439 
13,831; 374,594) 192,113) 126,605) 172,522) 3,585,061 
6,948) 366,584; 250,628) 156,903) 221,154) 3,617,102 
9,833} 611,978) 484,044) 187,989) 318,497] 4,601,819 
12,726] 631,883) 544,460) 194,183) 327,224) 4,688,045 
9,232) 1,158,742) 674,498) 228,304) 416,181) 5,721,649 
15,352) 1,623,004) 794,171) 471,103) 623,435) 7,175,435 
6,955] 1,493,826 553, 361; 343,081) 614,770) 6,327,331 
38,541) 1,564,970} 506,050) 732,678) 593,268) 6,906,875 


1940 
Prince Edward Island...... Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil - 
BNOVA Scotia... 6... 2055000 1,260,467 300 36,630 10, 587 24,715 34,212) 1,366,911 
New Brunswick............ 53,872 Nil 867 284 16,931 6,550 78,504 
MUCH OG uve anleieaeecwien a tle 792,322 2,307 237,719 160,874 OL 179531319 133722567 
BONEATION cube ain. ho cass. 574, 766 70, 746 529,008 206, 708 61,483 277,627) 1,720,338 
BATA LODE Ae Mites’ «sh aee oe 58,736 8,302 22,538 21,163 Nil 43 , 069 143, 808 
Baskatchewan.c. «... saves : 105, 553 175} 119, 205 8,661 46 42,936 276,576 
PAO LtA Amr nu Noe se se. a eee 314,778 96 20,800 2,149 844,516 24,950) 1,207,289 
British Columbia.......... 431,145} © 688 405,592 41,792 Nil 93, 832 973,049 
» Yukon and Northwest 
Bee PP erritOries fice 6:. 5.0:5s0Gsce. 3,036 706 266, 968 91,983 of 53,869 416,562 
Totals, 1940............ 3,589,675 718,320) 1,639,327 544,201 947,723 756,358] 7,555,604 
1941 
~ Prince Edward Island...... Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil - 
BeNova Scotia............... 1,376,139 244 14,035 8,250 21,270 39,192) 1,459,130 
» New Brunswick............ 76, 293 Nil 982 P56 15,569 13, 664 107, 744 
OEY TO a 814, 569 1,949 231,085 179, 158 Nil 292,324) 1,519,035 
BP UADION Sag he vie con cls ce 706, 42 105, 180 556, 628 196,387 42,791 380,766} 1,988,177 
SST 6) ef Re ee 58, 869 3,786 22,194 33,002 Nil 44,987 162,838 
"Saskatchewan............. 124,943 263 147,376 3,829 113 50,993 327,517 
MMAR DETEG( 2h os... cmals. ore lsoee 287,674 Nil 9,468 816 571,066 28,318 897,342 
British Columbia.......... 438,320 1,562 479,894 89,639 Nil 115,510} 1,124,925 
- Yukon and N orthwest 
Mee Lerritories..........600%- 23925 109 132,102 101, 682 a 49,893 286,711 
bid Totals, 1941.......... 3,886,157 113,093] 1,593,714 613,999 650,809) 1,015,647} 7,873,419 
€ MA MEMO! GSS on Gas On he en bea 
— 1 Includes gasoline and kerosene, except for 1940 and 1941. 2 Not including fuel used in metallur- 
gical operations, salt, cement, lime and clay products. 
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22.—_Fuel Used in Manufacturing and Mining Industries, 1929-41, with Details by 
Provinces and Industrial Groups, 1940 and 1941—concluded . 


Fuel 
Oils 


Other 
Fuel! 


Year and Coal | Coke 


Province or Group Total 


Wood | Gas 


COMBINED MANUFACTURING AND MINING INDUSTRIES? 


— 


$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Totals, 1929........... 45,359,810| 2,374,323] 8,400,611) 2,981,184) 6,340,170) 1,524,487| 66,980,585 
Motals; 19305... sa... 38,902,192) 1,940,819} 7,874,613) 2,379,307) 6,127,184) 1,462,420) 58,686, 538 
Totals, 1981........... 32,017,365] 1,797,194| 6,031,274| 1,870,701) 5,204,260) 1,363,337| 48,284,131 
Totals; 1982) 05. e088 24,643,745| 1,605,846] 5,058,636) 1,675,179] 4,819,305) 1,147,406) 38,950,117 
Totals, 1933........... 22,512,684| 1,581,374] 4,973,111) 1,886,317| 4,984,213) 1,202,745) 37,140,444 
Totaliswi934...5. .sk08 26,129,822] 1,680,710} 5,794,194] 1,934,597) 5,922,218] 1,867,583 43, 329, 124 
Totals) 19385.. ... 0 cies os 26,965, 746| 1,933,864] 6,613,052) 1,963,590) 5,901,772) 2,100,264) 45,478, 288 
Totals, 1986........... 29,818,892] 1,892,257| 7,540,053) 2,095,574) 6,811,907| 2,378,631 50,537,314 
POCAIS E193 eo le eee 37,565,075| 5,184,876|10, 203,373) 2,430,269] 7,876,022) 3,490,856) 66,750,471 
Totals, 1988... ...:.. fone 32, 934,607| 4,500, 779/10, 210,971) 2,168,302) 7,724,985] 2,804,075) 60,343, 71f 
Totals, 1939........... 34,494,179] 4,909, 416/10, 125,388) 2,068,169) 8,624,570) 3,748,284) 63,970, 00¢ 
1940 
Prince Edward Island...... 26,948 1,717 oeOg0 8,206 Nil 8,735 49,16] 
INOValSCOUaAan:.oe ne eee 2,886,506] 150,028] 539,653 44,288) 1,339,234] 209,336) 5,169, 04& 
New Brunswick............ 2,180, 284 16,189 97,991) 150,558 40,163] 147,608] 2,632,788 
Oisbecwececs 4 eee 14,352,994] 410,265) 4,125,493) 805,962] 1,987,691) 1,569,634} 23,252 ,03¢ 
Ontaniow euaceskn coer 21,244,595! 4,464,770] 6,349,726| 732,281) 5,537,768] 3,077,333) 41,406, 47% 
IMamitobaty ct an civaden eee T6238 34,952] 807,003} 167,480] 133,580} 240,676) 2,507, 464 
Saskatchewan............. 485, 749 19,168} 478,474 76,733] 190,882) 145,454 1,391, 46( 
(Al penta... sicwtt oh cramer 731,366 16,503 79,115 32,336] 1,644,142] 180,532] 2,683, 99¢ 
British Columbia. .ansnes 1,449,661} 761,092) 1,756,498} 187,502] 247,239} 1,328,387) 5,725, 37 
Yukon and Northwest 
METMiLOniess 2.6... aeenees 10, 286 706| 267,556 93, 651 Nil 59,006 431, 20: 
Totals, 1940........... 44,992,162) 5,875,390|14, 000,064) 2,298,992|11,120,699| 6,961,701) 85,249, 008 
1941 
Prince Edward Island...... 29, 296 2,486 4,296 7,219 Nil 8,330 ale 62! 
INOVAISCOUIA’: scoe docu cae 3,355,143) 149,513) 642,904 45,792! 1,352,026) 318,813] 5,859, 19. 
New Brunswick............ 2,740,958 33,149} 158,658} 117,864 39,487} 296,840] 3,386, 95t 
Quebec’ (ees n- sue eG ae 20,067,306] 488,887] 6,034,811) 898,590} 2,484,175} 2,526,434) 32,450, 20 
OntaniOwsees 1. ceehtier nae 27,249,747| 5,007,468) 9,118,659] 767,248) 7,229,782] 4,582,049 53,954, 944 
Manito bare sete viet ersrele ae ere 1,920, 706 30,470] 442,306] 201,106} 183,810)  3849;215) 3,127,61 
Saskatchewan............-. 584,921 13,084} 487,316 70,008} 211,459) 251,386) 1,618,17 
INU CYS) 0 eis Cot a PREM tiie 2 760, 563 14,134 73,674 35,716] 1,427,778 287,161} 2,599,021 
British Columbia.......... 1,664,370| 812,257] 2,232,865) 263,471] 276,851] 2,166,937) 7,416, 75: 
Yukon and Northwest | 
Merrit Oris sari. ooawwrhees 6,860 109 132,362 103,174 Nil 53,241 295, 74) 
Totals, 1941........... 58,379,870) 6,501,557/19,327,851| 2,510,183/13, 205, 363/10, 835, 406) 110, 760, 23; 
1 Includes gasoline and kerosene, except for 1940 and 1941. 2 Not including fuel used in metal 


lurgical operations, salt, cement, lime and clay products. 
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This chapter deals with manufacturing industries in Canada in two main Parts. 
Part I gives general analyses of manufactures in the Dominion including: the 
historical development of manufacturing in Canada in so far as statistical data 
are available; production by industrial groups and individual industries giving a 
detailed treatment of current production under various groupings and individual 
industries; general analyses of the principal factors in manufacturing production 
under such sub-headings as capital, employment, salaries and wages, size of estab- 
lishment, and power and fuel. Part II deals with the provincial and local distri- 
bution of manufacturing production. 

With regard to the first section of Part I, dealing with historical development, 
it has been impossible to compile absolutely comparable statistics over a long period 
of years. From 1870 to 1915 statistics were collected only in connection with 
decennial or quinquennial censuses, and there was inevitably some variation in the 
information collected. The annual Census of Manufactures was instituted in 1917 
and, while numerous changes have been made since then in the information col- 
lected and the treatment of the data, an effort has been made to carry all major 
revisions, in so far as possible, back to 1917, so that the figures for the period since 
then are on a reasonably comparable basis. 

The far-reaching influence of the War of 1914-18 was, of course, the outstanding 
factor in the growth recorded prior to the war now being waged. It was during 
these years that Canadian manufactures began to develop on a really large scale. 
Munitions contracts placed by the Imperial Munitions Board of Canada in those 
years totalled well over $1,000,000,000 and these did not include such fields of pro- 
duction as shipbuilding and aviation, which are very important to the present 
Canadian effort. Shipbuilding construction alone during the First World War 
amounted to $35,000,000 in 1917, $75,000,000 in 1918 and $86,000,000 in 1919. In 
the same three years, employees in the shipbuilding industry numbered 12,000, 
22,000 and 25,000, respectively. 
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Canada’s effort in the present war has brought manufacturing production to a 
much higher level than ever before. The following special article reviews the 
developments that have taken place and the system of controls that have been 
imposed. 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE PRESENT WAR ON MANUFACTURING 


To a much greater extent than in the First World War, Canadian industry 
has been expanded to meet the needs of the fighting forces of the Allied Nations. 
Industrial capacity in this country is now (March, 1944) almost three times what 
it was when hostilities broke out in September, 1939. Scores of new industries 
have gone into production, and many others engaged in making civilian articles 
have been diverted to the output of the essentials of war. 


However, there has been this difference between industrial expansion in the 
First and in the Second World Wars: whereas Government control of industry was 
unthought of in Canada in 1914-18, the experience gained during the inflationary 
period after that war to 1929, and in the depression of the 1930's, provided the 
basis for an all-embracing system of controls over the agencies of production and 
over the consumption of a wide variety of articles. 


The present review is divided into two parts as follows: (1) a description of 
Government control measures over manufacturing, and (2) an outline summarizing 
the production of the principal munitions of war. 


Government Control Measures over Manufacturing . 

War-time control of manufacturing is largely exercised by two authorities— 
the Wartime Industries Control Board, responsible to the Minister of Munitions 
and Supply, and the Wartime Prices and Trade Board, responsible to the Minister 
of Finance. The former body controls the production and distribution of certain 
basic materials especially placed under the jurisdiction of the Department of 
Munitions and Supply because of their importance to the war program. The 


Wartime Prices and Trade Board has authority over the production and distribution _ 


of most goods (mainly civilian) not within the sphere of the Wartime Industries 
Control Board. These two Boards operate through ‘‘controllers” and ‘adminis- 
trators’’, respectively. 


Controls Exercised by the Department of Munitions and Supply*—The 
following paragraphs outline a few significant measures of control as they affected 
some of the more important industrial commodities to Apr. 1, 1944. 


Steel—By careful planning, Canada’s production of steel has been doubled 
since war began, and this country is now the fourth greatest steel producer among 
the United Nations. Although steel was so scarce that for many critical months 
after the Fall of France the whole Canadian war program was threatened, at no 
time has the lack of it caused a single, serious interruption of any phase of war 
production or service. At the close of 1948, with most large-scale construction 
projects completed, some quantities of certain types of steel were released to fill 
the gaps in civilian production. 


*Prepared in the Office of the Director of Publicity, Department of Munitions and Supply. 
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Despite the large increase in production, which now exceeds the average pre- 
war total of imports plus domestic output, the end of 1943 still saw shortages of 
end-products which affected every civilian. 


Control.—On June 24, 1940, the Steel Control of the Department of Munitions and Supply 
was established. Even though the United States was helping by increasing steel exports, it 
was found advisable to expand Canadian facilities, and to reduce civilian consumption. 


From the very beginning conservation has been achieved largely by control at the source. 
The rolling schedules at the mills have been supervised in such a way that non-essential 
orders have been squeezed out. In addition, however, hundreds of thousands of tons of 
steel have been saved by voluntary and mandatory substitution of less scarce materials, 
and this has been possible in war, as well as civilian, manufacture. 


Immense quantities of steel were saved by the Department of Munitions and Supply 
through restrictive orders of the Steel Control, and by orders of other Controls. The 
Supplies Control, which until early in 1942 had jurisdiction over scores of end-products, 
banned or restricted production of a long list of articles, including washing machines, radios 
and stoves. In addition, the Wartime Prices and Trade Board cut out the frills of civilian 
manufacture and, by new and simpler standardized designs for essential articles, saved much 
steel. Early in 1942, this body took over the control of the metal end-products formerly 
under the jurisdiction of the Supplies Control, and it thereafter continued the policy of 
eliminating the manufacture of non-essentials and curtailing the output of many essentials. 


Non-Ferrous Metals.—Canada is now the greatest base-metal exporting country 
in the world, and in 1948 achieved the largest output in its history. 


After the outbreak of hostilities, in 1939, the metal and mineral production of 
Canada was made available to the United Kingdom, and contracts provided for the 
annual shipment of more than one billion pounds of aluminum, copper, zinc, nickel 
and lead. With the entry of the United States into the conflict, in 1941, it became 
necessary further to increase production so that substantial quantities of exportable 
metals could be shipped to that country for its war program. 


One of the most notable accomplishments of the Metals Control has been the 
substitution of less scarce metals for those in shortest supply. But the most striking 
achievements have been in the produetion of the light metals, magnesium, and 
aluminum. At the beginning of 1942, this country had to import magnesium; 
before the year was out, a Government-owned plant, using a new Canadian process, 
was producing sufficient to provide for domestic needs and for the export of a 
substantial quantity. Aluminum production in Canada was not new, but it has 
expanded more than six times since war began. 

Control.—On July 15, 1940, the Metals Controller was appointed in the Department of 

Munitions and Supply. His duties were to regulate the supply, distribution, and use of 
non-ferrous metals, industrial minerals, and common metal alloys. The Controller im- 
mediately restricted the domestic use of aluminum, nickel, zinc, magnesium, tin, cadmium, 


copper and brass, and later added other non-ferrous metal restrictions. Nearly all these 
controls were later tightened, but by the beginning of 1944 some relaxations were possible. 


Timber.—Because of the great and growing importance of wood, Canada’s 
500,000,000 forested acres take on a new significance. Demands have risen so 
high that production cannot keep pace, and Canada, one of the richest timber 
countries in the world, is experiencing a deficit. 


At the outbreak of war, the Canadian lumber industry was experiencing a 
period of reasonable activity but in the summer of 1940, Canada became virtually 
- the only source from which the United Kingdom could obtain supplies of softwoods 
essential to the prosecution of the War. At the same time the industry was called 
on to provide the needs of a suddenly expanded Canadian war program. 
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Control.—To meet this emergency, the Department of Munitions and Supply established . 


a Timber Control on June 24, 1940. Almost immediately the specifications for buildings 
and for all articles made of wood were scrutinized so that the necessary grades might be 
conserved wherever possible. At the instance of the Control, many types of containers 
were redesigned by the Forest Products Laboratories of the Department of Mines and 
Resources, and important savings in lumber and shipping space were achieved. During the 
first half of 1941, the demand for lumber was sharply reduced, but by mid-summer a second 
very active period of war building got under way and continued into 1942. The Timber 
Control has imposed many restrictions to conserve available supplies. 


Rubber.—On the site of an old Indian reservation, near Sarnia, Ont., a plant 
owned by the people of Canada is (in March, 1944) turning out 34,000 long tons of 
buna-S and 4,000 long tons of butyl each year. This output, together with small 
quantities of neoprene from the United States, the still-essential natural rubber from 
Ceylon, Mexico, Brazil and Liberia, and goodly supplies of scrap, will be sufficient to 
provide Canadian war-time requirements if civilian demands are as closely restricted 
as in the past two years. 


As a result of measures adopted by the Rubber Control of the Department of 
Munitions and Supply, consumption of rubber for civilian purposes in 1943 averaged 
about 10 p.c. of what it was before the War. Restrictive orders were not alone 
responsible for this saving of the priceless rubber supply; much of it has been achieved 
by the use of substitutes and reclaim. 


Control.—At the beginning of 1944, the situation was this: new, retreated and used tires, 
and new and used tubes, were rationed, with 120 Rationing Representatives handling equit- 
able distribution to essential users. Crude rubber is permitted only for a continually 
diminishing list of the most essential articles. On the other hand, the use of synthetic is 
being steadily and rapidly extended for war and essential civilian purposes. 


A Government agency, Fairmont Company Limited, was established on May 16, 
1940, and given the authority to purchase, stockpile, and sell crude natural rubber in ac- 
cordance with existing and subsequent war needs. By the time rubber was placed under 
the jurisdiction of the Supplies Control of the Department of Munitions and Supply, on Aug. 


26, 1941, the Fairmont reserve amounted to 25,000 tons. Later this Crown Company was - 


given a monopoly over buying and selling crude rubber, and arrangements were made for 
doubling the stockpile. At the same time, the Control began a program of progressive 
restriction on the use of natural rubber. 


When Canada declared war on Japan, things moved fast. Within three days all civilian 
dealings in new tires and tubes had been prohibited, except by permit. One day later all 
processing of crude rubber for civilian purposes was frozen. Four days after that, rubber 
prices were fixed. And the day after Christmas the first step toward synthetic production 
was taken with the setting up of a rubber substitutes advisory committee. Early in 1942, 
tire rationing orders were issued. 


During the next few months the Allied rubber position grew progressively worse, and it 
was felt by the Department of Munitions and Supply that the regulation of rubber in Canada 
was important enough to justify an individual control. Accordingly, on Nov. 2, 1942, the 
jurisdiction over rubber was removed from the Supplies Control, and a Rubber Control 
was established. 


The rubber processors have been under very tight control, and the rubber they have 
used, whether for war or for civilian manufacture, has had to be processed according to 
mandatory specifications. No rubber has been released, even for war purposes, except by 
permit. 


The measures of control over scrap and reclaim have closely paralleled those over crude 
rubber. On Mar. 28, 1942, the use of reclaim was limited to much the same essential articles 
as those for which natural rubber could be used, but in many articles its use was made 
mandatory, and in other articles the manufacturers were compelled to use a specified pro- 


portion of reclaim. When synthetic rubber became available, the restrictions on scrap. 


and reclaim were gradually relaxed. 


Chemicals.—During the early months of the War, the problem of supplying 
chemicals for the war program rested on the shoulders of the Chemicals and Ex- 
plosives Production Branch of the Department of Munitions and Supply. But 
early in 1941 it became apparent that shortages of chemicals both for war and 
civilian purposes made necessary a closer regulation of supplies. In July, 1941, 
a Chemicals Controller, Department of Munitions and Supply, was appointed. 
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- Since its inception, the Control has broadened in scope until it now takes in more 


than 300 items ranging from quinine, dealt with in ounces, to soda ash and sulphuric 
acid, dealt with in hundreds of thousands of tons. Much of the allocation and 
other control work has been accomplished without issuing formal orders. 


Motor Vehicles—In peace-time the automobile industry was one of the five 
largest Canadian industrial enterprises. To divert the facilities of the industry from 
civilian to war needs and to arrange for the maintenance of essential passenger cars 
and trucks, a Motor Vehicle Controller was appointed in the Department of Muni- 
tions and Supply on Feb. 13, 1941. 


Early in 1942, the production of passenger automobiles was stopped. To take — 
care of the needs of physicians, nurses, firefighting and police departments, and others 
in essential classifications, 4,500 new cars were set aside for a Government “bank’’. 
Cars from this reserve pool are released only for essential purposes on a permit from 
the Motor Vehicle Control. To the end of 1943, about 800 cars were released from 
the “bank”. By January, 1942, demands from the Armed Forces had increased to 


a point where drastic curtailment of civilian truck production became necessary. 


A ban on the making of trucks and buses, except by permit, went into effect on 
Mar. 14, 1942. However, the expansion of business activities and increased 


transportation resulting from the war program made it necessary to meet the needs 


of essential commercial firms for transportation equipment. Trucks and equipment 
were diverted from non-essential to essential work, and restrictions were imposed 
on trucking and delivery services. This diversion met most of the needs during 
1942, but it was obvious that a broader program would have to be developed. 


A study was made of the specifications of vehicles being produced for military 
equipment, and models were selected of such basic design that they would meet 
civilian requirements. Manufacturers were then permitted to divert from military 
schedules certain models which were to be stripped of all military equipment and 
produced as commercial units. Prospective purchasers had to prove their essenti- 
ality to the Motor Vehicle Control before a truck could be reieased. 


Controls Exercised by the Wartime Prices and Trade Board.*—An 
outline of the principles and procedure in Board controls is given in the Prices 
Chapter at pp. 776-783. Some details of control over a few types of manufactured 
goods coming under the jurisdiction of the Board are given in the following para- 
graphs :— 


Agricultural Implements.—During 1942 the production and importation of 
agricultural implements were made subject to increasingly restrictive quotas for 
various types and kinds, but because of the critical need for new implements and 
parts to meet the large food production goals, quotas were gradually raised in 1943. 
Provisions were made for conservation of materials and for planning of production 
in accordance with the relative urgency of need for different implements. Rationing 
of farm implements was adopted Oct. 6, 1942. 


Production plans for 1948 as revised in January, 1948, called for the manu- 
facture of farm machinery at 35 p.c. of 1940 levels, and of repair parts at 165 p.c. — 
In July, 1943, quotas for the 1943-44 production season for farm machinery and 
equipment were set about 130 p.c. higher than previously (77 p.c. of the average 
of the 1940-41 output). Large increases were permitted in certain lines. such as 


* Prepared in the Economics Branch, Research Division of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board. 
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milking machines and haying equipment. Since production has also been restricted 
in the United States (the source of various raw materials, component parts, etc.), 
it was necessary to co-ordinate the regulations of the two countries. 


Household Appliances.—Beginning in October, 1941, the Controller of Supplies 
in the Department of Munitions and Supply imposed produetion quotas on the 
manufacture of radios, metal-clad 1efrigerators, vacuum cleaners, washing machines, 
all domestic stoves and heaters and electric irons. Quotas were later replaced by 
prohibition of manufacture except under permit. The production of sewing ma- 
chines for civilian purposes was prohibited on June 1, 1942. 


It became clear late in 1943 (by which time these appliances had been trans- 
ferred to the jurisdiction of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board) that civilian 
supplies of electric washing machines and electric irons had fallen to an uncom- 
fortably low level. Estimates of civilian requirements for these items were pre- 
pared by the Wartime Prices and Trade Board and submitted to the Wartime 
Industries Control Board where decisions were made as to what materials, labour 
and plant facilities could be spared. 


Other Metal Products.—Similar restrictions were extended to all other civilian- 
type metal products. Production of electrical equipment using copper and brass 
was curtailed and sales of residential lighting fixtures to consumers placed under 
permit. Use of scarce metals in heating and plumbing equipment was restricted, 
often by simplification measures. Beginning early in 1942 sales and deliveries of 
office machinery were placed under permit and the use of metal prohibited in making 
filing cabinets and other equipment. ‘The use of metal in household furniture, 
springs and mattresses was drastically cut. Metal containers have wherever 
possible been replaced by glass and fibre, and tin has been economized by using a 
lighter coating of tinplate and substituting lacquered blackplate. Late in 1943 
and early in 1944, it became possible to relax and revise a number of these restrictions 
on the end use of metals, although in many cases the metals remained scarce and 
subject to careful allocation by Wartime Industries Control Board. 


Wood and Paper Products.—Shortages of lumber have been evident since 1941, 
reflecting labour scarcity and high military and export requirements, but there was 
little scope for conservation in its civilian use because wood was being substituted 
for even scarcer metals in many important uses. By the end of 1943 it became 
advisable to permit return to metal in a few cases. EAS 


Restrictions on the manufacture of paper and fibre products were introduced 
early in 1943 and had the general objective of reducing the variety of products and 
eliminating non-essential types, thus securing longer production runs and saving 
labour. Quota rationing was introduced for newspapers and periodicals in January, 
1943, and extended:in July to other similar publications. In the summer of 1943 
the paper supply position became critical and in November the use of commercial 
printed matter was made subject to permit and other conservation measures were 
adopted. During the latter part of the year National Selective Service took action 
to obtain additional labour to maintain the supply of pulpwood. 


es 
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Oils and Fats.—War-time needs and the loss of certain important foreign sources 
of supply have necessitated special efforts to increase domestic production of linseed 
oil, to develop substitutes for certain Chinese and East Indian oils and to restrict 
consumption of the remaining reserves of scarce oils. 


Textiles and Clothing—During the War, Canadian textile consumption has 
increased by about 50 p.c., largely due to military requirements, with a considerable 
increase in industrial and other civilian uses. Procurement of fibres, yarns and 
fabrics from abroad has to a large extent involved negotiations between Canadian 


and foreign government agencies (see p. 444). 


In July, 1943, Canadian requirements of British cotton fabrics, which had 
totalled five to ten million pounds annually, were transferred to the United States, 


{ involving much work in arranging new sources of supply. Cotton-woven fabric 
exports from the United States. have, since Jan. 1, 1944, become subject to more 
- formal control, which has the advantage of assuring Canada of her requirements 
- from that country. 


Internally the manufacture of textiles and clothing has come under the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board which has organized, in some detail, the production of 
yarns and fabrics. For instance, the licensing plan of the Wool Administration 
now covers the construction, price and quantity of each fabric to be made in every 
Canadian woollen mill. 


In the secondary textile field the Board has, where necessary, issued production 
directives to garment manufacturers requiring them to concentrate on production 
of essential garments, and has assisted manufacturers in obtaining materials and 
labour. Garment simplification and restrictions on style changes have saved 
material and eliminated slack periods in manufacture. Labour shortages in the 
entire textile field have been a difficult problem and have received considerable 
attention from National Selective Service. 


The Manufacture of Principal Munitions of War* 


It is not possible to publish at this time complete information regarding Canadian 
munitions production during the years 1942 and 1943. However, sufficient infor- 
mation can be provided to show, at least in general terms, the magnitude of Canada’s 
contribution to the arming of the United Nations. At a later date more detailed 
data may be given; for the present a brief outline of the manufacture of the principal 
munitions of war will indicate the success with which Canada’s pre-war InSHEULY, 
has been converted and developed to outfit Canada and her Allies. 


The Department of Munitions and Supply is the procurement agency for the 


- Armed Services of Canada and her Allies. The total dollar value of contracts 


awarded by the Department of Munitions and Supply and its predecessors, the 
Defence Purchasing Commission and the War Supplies Board, to the end of 1943 
totalled approximately $9,450,000,000. The estimated total value of war pro- 


_ duction, including the value of deliveries on orders placed abroad, war construction 


and capital assistance, in the fiscal year 1942-48 was $2,900,000,000, and for the 


* Prepared by H. Carl Goldenberg, M.A., B.C.L., Director-General, Economics and Statistics Branch, 
Department of Munitions and Supply. 
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fiscal year 1943-44 the estimate is $3,435,000,000. At the end of 1943 there were 
more than 1,000,000 people engaged in direct and indirect war employment, and of 
these about 800,000 were engaged in manufacturing war equipment. 


War production proper, excluding construction, showed an increase of more 
than 150 p.c. in 1942 over 1941 and an increase of about 35 p.c. in 1943 over 1942. 
During 1942 and 1943 certain war production targets were reached. This involved 
considerable program revision—reduction of some items and expansion of others. 
For the most part, the Canadian manufacturing capacity was sufficiently flexible 
to meet the constant need for such program revision. 


Aircraft.—At the outbreak of war in 1939 the Canadian aircraft industry 
employed about 1,000 persons. Including the overhaul plants, the primary con- 
tractors and the sub-contractors, there were 122,000 persons employed in aircraft 


manufacture at the end of 1943, of whom 39,000 were women. The following 


statement shows the number and the weight, excluding engines, of aircraft produced 
in Canada each year since the beginning of the War. 


Production of Aircraft 


eer No. vicieby 

1040s, 0. geet een oeaieee Dare eee te 846 1, 628, 118 
TON ERMERRT TIA ar Rey emia oe a 1,697 6, 358, 442 
PY b ROM 8s Paani ign fri pe ip ee yt an PE ai 3, 811 17, 578, 309 
B48 uc, aoa Wn MR a Laneee day tates tisk Coat mnt dedi 4,133 20, 088, 864 


Since the beginning of the War, Canada has produced some 20 different types 
of aircraft. During 1942 and 1943 the emphasis of production was shifted from 
trainer to service types; this shift tended to reduce output in terms of numbers, 
inasmuch as one service type may involve fifty times the man-hours required for 
production of a primary trainer. 


At the end of 1943 Canada was producing 8 types of aircraft—3 trainers, 1 
former service craft converted to use as a military transport, and 4 service types. 
The trainers included the Cornell (a primary trainer), the Harvard (a secondary 
trainer), and the Anson (a twin-engined trainer). The Norseman was used earlier 
as a service craft and was shifted for use as a military transport. Production of 
service aircraft at the end of 1943 was confined to 4 world-famous types—the 
Lancaster, the Mosquito, the PBY Catalina and the Curtis dive-bomber. Pro- 
duction of each of these types called for. all the skill and ingenuity of the Canadian 
aircraft industry. Elaborate tooling was required and personnel had to be absorbed 
and trained concurrent with production. 


One of the main objectives of the Canadian aircraft production program from 
its inception was the provision of all the trainer aircraft needed for the British 
Commonwealth Air Training Plan. This objective was attained. Production of 
trainer craft has been geared closely to the needs of the Air Training Plan and as 
these needs declined trainer production was curtailed. 


Military Vehicles.—Production of armoured fighting vehicles in 1942 amounted 
to 12,500 units and increased to 15,500 in 1943. Production of mechanical transport 
vehicles was 192,000 units in 1942 and dropped to 175,000 in 1943 but the 1943 
production consisted of heavier and more costly types. In addition to production 
of complete units, the automotive industry and component manufacturers produced 
an average of $7,500,000 of spare parts in each month of 1943 and the spare parts 
production will increase because of the importance of there being adequate supplies 
of parts available for the maintenance of vehicles in the field. 
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During 1943 production of armoured cars and reconnaissance cars was dis- 
continued and the production of scout cars was discontinued temporarily pending 
design changes. In 1948 all orders for tanks were completed and the capacity was 
shifted to the production of self-propelled gun-mounts, tank turrets and railway 
equipment. At the end of 1943, self-propelled gun-mounts, which operate on a 
tank chassis, were being produced at a rate of 150 per month, and locomotives for 
shipment overseas at a rate of 24 per month. The universal carrier has continued 
in production at a rate of 900 per month; more than 23,000 have been delivered. 


Communications and Signals.—The value of Canadian production of this 
equipment in 1940 was $1,000,000, in 1942 production was $60,000,000 and in 1943 
 $136,000,000. At the end of 1943 the radio and communications industry was 
_ operating at a level approximately 18 times greater than in 1939. This program 
_ included approximately 4,500 different items in production by some 50 prime 


 eontractors and several hundred sub-contractors. 


A major factor in the production of communications equipment has been 


_ Research Enterprises Limited, a Crown company, which in 1943 produced com- 


munications equipment in the amount of $60,000,000. In addition, Research 
Enterprises Limited produced, in 1948, optical equipment and instruments to the 
value of $10,000,000; total 1943 production of instruments was $44,000,000. 


Guns and Small Arms.—Production of gun barrels, carriages and mountings, 
considered as separate units, totalled 45,000 in 1943, as compared with 31,000 in 
1942. Output of machine guns, rifles and other small arms jumped from 325,000 in 
1942 to 580,000 in 1943. 


: Inasmuch as current and prospective needs of the Armed Services for certain 

_ types of guns had been supplied, production of Army guns was cut back during the 
— Jatter part of 1943 and where possible the capacity thus released was converted to 
other uses or was maintained in working condition for stand-by purposes. 


During 1943 production of 4 types of small arms was discontinued, the Boys 
anti-tank rifle, 2 types of machine guns and the 3-inch mortar. Offsetting these 
curtailments was new production of the 9 m.m. pistol, the 20 m.m. universal mount- 
ing, and the Polsten 20 m.m. automatic gun, a most modern and effective weapon. 
A new version of the Bren gun also was brought into production. 


Small Arms Limited, a Crown company, produced rifles in 1943 at a rate of 
35,000 per month and this plant reached a peak production of 8,500 Sten guns per 
- month in 1943. 


Ammunition.—In 1942 there were produced 28,000,000 rounds of gun am- 
munition and in 1943 30,000,000 rounds. Production of small-arms ammunition 
increased from 1,200,000,000 rounds in 1942 to 1,500,000,000 rounds in 1943. At 
the end of 1943 there were 130 plants engaged in manufacturing gun ammunition 
and components for a program involving the production of 154 varieties of shell or 
other ammunition components. Production of small-arms ammunition included 
more than 30 different types ranging in calibre from -22 inch to 1 inch, the major 
part of the production taking place in two Government arsenals. 


_ Chemicals and Explosives.—Total net production of chemicals and explosives 
was 860,000,000 Ib. in 1942 and 1,000,000,000 Ib. in 1943 when peak production 
was reached. Rifle cordite production was discontinued at two plants late in 1943 
and TNT production and other explosives production at Nobel, Ont., were also 
discontinued because of reduced requirements. 
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Canadian science has contributed notably to the development of chemicals 
and explosives. Canadian chemists discovered the most effective method of 
manufacturing RDX, the new super explosive. They have devised improved and 
important changes in the manufacture of TNT and developed a process for large- 
scale manufacture of fuse powders. 


Shipbuilding.—During 1942 Canadian shipyards produced 81 cargo vessels, 
or 838,000 deadweight tons, and during 1943 the yards produced 137 cargo vessels, 
or 1,478,000 deadweight tons. In 1942, 117 naval vessels were produced and in 
1943, 100 naval vessels; the naval vessel program in 1948 called for more difficult 
and more costly types. 

To Dec. 31, 1943, Canadian yards delivered 332 escort and patrol. vessels, 
including 26 frigates, 104 single-screw corvettes, 91 steel minesweepers, 34 wooden 
minesweepers, and 77 Fairmile patrol-boats. In addition to these deliveries, 68 
vessels of these types had been launched and were being fitted out at the end of 
1943. The naval vessel program also included delivery of 3 types of landing craft 
in the amount of 623 units to Dec. 31, 1948, as well as deliveries of tugs and auxiliary 
tankers. In the field of small craft, 3,500 were delivered to the end of 1943. 

During 1948 the largest naval vessel ever built in Canada was launched—a 
Tribal Class destroyer. ‘Three more destroyers were either approaching the launch- 
ing stage or were planned as of Dec. 31, 1943. 

Late in 1943 requirements for certain types of escort vessels were reduced. 
Plans were made to transfer some of the capacity thus released to production of a 
new type of landing vessel. At the end of 19438 there were 10 shipyards and 3 
outfitting-yards engaged on the naval program and 5 small yards building other 
steel vessels such as tugs, lighters and auxiliary tankers, while 62 smaller yards were 
engaged on the small-boat program. 

At the end of the year there were 7 shipyards engaged on the production of 
10,000-ton cargo vessels and 3 smaller yards on production of 4,700-ton cargo ships. 
The types of 10,000-ton ships built in Canada include the coal-burning North Sands 
type for which the original design came from England, the oil-burning Victory type, 
and the Canadian type, which can burn either coal or oil, and the Victory tanker 
which is a converted Victory freighter. The 4,700-ton ships are all of the William 
Gray class. 

In addition to production of new ships, Canadian facilities for ship repairs 
have increased tremendously. From January, 1940, to December, 1943, there were 
repaired in Canada 25,000 vessels, naval and merchant, and of these 5,000 were 
drydocked for major overhaul or examination. 


Housing.—Early in the War it became apparent that emergency housing was - 
necessary in areas where there was a heavy congestion of new war industry or where 
new munitions plants were established in locations somewhat remote from centres 
of population. This war emergency housing program was placed under a Crown 
company, Wartime Housing Limited. Under the program the company constructed, 
to the end of 1948, 17,700 houses, 13 hostels, 69 staff houses, 15 bunk houses, 19 
dining halls, 30 schools and 22 community buildings. 


Miscellaneous Equipment.—Total purchases by the Department of Muni- 
tions and Supply of personal equipment and service stores such as food, fuel, medical 
supplies, hardware, etc., amounted to $2,988,000,000 to the end of 1943. In the 
case of medical supplies, facilities were established in Canada in 1943 for the pro- 
duction of penicillin. 
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PART I.—GENERAL ANALYSES OF MANUFACTURING 
IN THE DOMINION 


Section 1.—Growth of Manufacturing in Canada 


This section gives a picture of the growth of manufacturing, in general, as 
shown by comparable principal statistics, i.e., establishments, capital, employees, 


salaries and wages paid, cost of materials, and values of products. 


Other useful 


comparisons are made in Table 4 and figures of consumption are given in Table 5 
Tables 6 and 7 show volume comparisons. 


1.—Historical Summary of Statistics of Manufactures for the Dominion, 1870-1942 


Nortre.—Statistics-of the non-ferrous metal smelting industries were included in manufactures for the 


first time in 1925. 


Em- 


ployees 


Net 
Value of 
Products! 


Salaries Cost 
a of 
Wages Materials 
$ $ 


Gross 
Value of 
Products 


$ 


(All establishments irrespective of the number of employees) 


77,964,020) 187,942 
165,302,623} 254,935 
353, 213,000) 369,595} 100,415,350} 250,759, 292 


40,851,009} 124,907,846 
59,429,002) 179,918,593 


(Establishments with five hands or over) 


2 

446,916,487 
1, 247,583, 609 
1,958, 705, 230 


272,033 

339,173 

515, 203 
2 


79,234,311 2 

113, 249,350) 266,527,858 
241,008,416} 601,509,018 
283,311,505} 791,943,433 


96, 709, 927 
129,757,475 
219, 088,594 


2 
214,525,517 
564,466,621 
589, 603,792 


221,617,773 
309, 676,068 
469, 847, 886 


368, 696, 723 
481,053,375 
1,165,975. 639 
1,381,547, 225 


(All establishments irrespective of the number of employees)3 


Estab- 
lish- 
Year ments 
No. 

CVADES @ Sn hs ae as 41,259 
1S) e10 RN ted ee ea 49,722 
OU Seer ret tae i, ca ae 75,964 
ER GPa pole en ad 14,065 
BOOS ceria tee 14,650 
ISHED Mees ict 1s aN 19,218 
(11) Gee 2 aia 15,593 
PHT neways aes ays eat 21,845 
BSS Rey tect, 2 hore PARTE 
COLNE oa oan ae 22,083 
IDOE Sane ea ee 22,532 
[OIE Rigel ste, ae 20, 848 
RO oc ic Ante 21,016 
FEO a este cicacesicanide 21,080 
Rede real a iE | 20, 709 
19253 20,981 
PIO Seat ote nw ee 21,301 
19273 21,501 
19283 21,973 
19293 22,216 
CEG) oes 2a eee eee 22,618 
“OST aera Sila 23,083 
RTE e ts cae ct): 23, 102 
MUP heey sisi teiaae Snes 23, 780 
IRL Soe aeee ae 24, 209 
NES ea 24,034 
LTE ee iain 24, 202 
IS ar te 24, 834 
LOR ee re 25, 200 
a 24,805 
oe 25,513 
DUG tei esos. % a s-% 26. 283 
EEN s ctia'v ie aces 27, 862 


2,333, 991,229 
2,518, 197,329 
2,670,559, 435 
2,923,667,011 
2, 697,858,073 
2,667,493, 290 
2,788,051, 630 
2,895,317, 508 
3,065, 730,916 
3,208,071, 197 
3,454,825, 529 
3, 804,062,566 
4,004, 892,009 
4,041,030,475 
3,705, 701,893 
3,380,475, 509 
3,279, 259, 838 
3, 249,348,864 
3,216,403, 127 
3,271, 263,531 
3,465, 227,831 
3,485, 683,018 
3,647,024, 449 
4,095, 716, 836 
4,905,503 .966 


606, 523 
602,179 
594,066 
598, 893 
438,555 
456, 256 
506, 2038 
487,610 
522,924 
509, 161 
595,052 
631,429 
666,531 
614, 696 
528, 640 
468 , 833 
468, 658 
519,812 
556, 664 
594,359 
660,451 
642,016 
658, 114 
762,244 
961.178 


5, 488, 785, 545/1,152,091 


497,801, 844/1,539,678,811 
567,991, 171]1,827,631,548 
601, 715, 668)1,779,056,765 
717,493, 876|2,085,271,649 
497,399, 761/1,365,292,885 
489,397, 230)1,272,651,585 
549,529, 631)1,456,595,367 
534,467, 675)|1,422,573 ,946 
569,944, 442]1,571,788, 252 
625, 682, 24211,712,519,991 
662, 705,332)1,741,128,711 
721,471, 634|1,894,027,188 
777,291, 217|2,029,670,813 
697, 555,378/1,664,787,763 
587,566, 990)1,221,911,982 
473,601,716} 954,381,097 
436,247,824] 967,788,928 
503, 851, 055)1,229,513,621 
559,467, 777|1,419,146,217 
612,071, 434/1,624,213 996 
721,727, 037|2,006,926,787 
705, 668, 589|1,807,478,028 
737,811, 153|1,836,159,375 
920,872,865|2,449,721,903 
1,264 ,852,643|3,296,547,019 
1,682,804,842/4,037,102,725 


1,281, 131,980 
1,399, 794,849 
1,442,400, 638 
1, 621,273,348 
1,128, 694, 263 
1,103, 266, 106 
1, 206,332, 107 
1,075,458, 459 
1, 167,936,726 
1,305, 168, 549 
1,427,649, 292 
1,597,887, 676 
1,755, 386,937 
1,522,737, 125 
1,252,017, 248 

955,960, 724 

919,671,181 
1,087,301, 742 
1,153,485, 104 
1, 289,592,672 
1,508, 924, 867 
1,428, 286,778 
1,531,051, 901 
1,942,471, 238 
2,605,119, 788 
3,309, 973, 758 


8 

2 

2 

7 

4 

375, 917, 691 
662,927,474 
570,561,931 
816,864, 958 
100, 604, 637 
257,214,876 
582,345,302 
883, 446, 116 
280, 236, 603 
555, 126, 448 
980,471, 543 
9 
3 
6 
,0 


3, 625, 459, 500 
3,337, 681,366 
3,474, 783,528 
4,529,173,316 
6.076.308, 124 
7,553, 794, 972 


1 Jn accordance with a resolution passed by the Conference of British Commonwealth Statisticians, 
1935, the net value of production is now computed by subtracting the cost of fuel and electricity as well 


as the cost of materials from the gross value of the products. 
therefore, been revised in accordance with this resolution. 


statistics for cost of electricity are not available for years prior to 1924. 
change in the method of computing the number of waze-earners in the years 1925 to 1930, inclusive, increased 


the number somewhat over that which the method otherwise used would have given. 


The figures for 1924 and later years have, 
The revision could not be carried farther back on 


2 Not reported. 


In 1931, however, 


the method in force prior to 1925 was re-adopted. The fizures for 1931 and later years are, therefore, com- 
parable with those for 1924 and earlier years. 
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2.—Summary Statistics of Manufactures, by Provinces, Significant Years, 1917-42 


Province 5 ta 
and Year foahts 
No. 
Prince Edward 
Island— 
LOM Rees cree 411 
1920 oe enero 373 
1929. SR es et act, 340 
BREAN A Sere bad 6 mie 263 
bY RB Ae GRC Sa ee eng 249 
LOS Ca Ae er es 233 
LOS Tht SMEs Serer ok. 240 
LOBSR ethene na, 229 
OSG ee kre ts ce Doe 
NOC O ets oui ences 219 
Oa aoe Mitra. co teas 213 
OD tos ep ae So 243 
Nova Scotia— 

ON igen, pratense 1337 
O20 we eat see ween 1,343 
190 eR ret eee 1,092 
UEP CI AaB aR a Si ets 1,094 
LOSS aL Sane ae een Par aed 
LOS 6 ee da eee 1,158 
LOS Titre eis oe ie as 1,135 
LESS... soe eee 1,102 
19389 note ae ees 1,083 
1940} See eee ae 1,155 
OATS A. ahaa tie Mp Were 
Ae OR ate eras ay Gano i 1,332 

New Brunswick— 

OL TAR. Sees Seca 943 
O20 ay ne. see 901 
Oe ris tae te 846 
ODO 2e cele eee ape eaves 802 
OSS tek ree 747 
OS Ges: 8 Fait 784 
LOS rel: beech helene 805 
VOSS eae dee Meee a 826 
ORO Mreratt itt eo aan 893 
TAQ re is ere Tes 
NOS Pee er sions 791 
POA OR eye tel oe ot 867 

Quebec— 

LON ence cette. 7,03 

LOQ0S Moe Meer hae. WnDou 
1 O22 Ne Roki eee 7,190 
POQ0S 2) ec weep es. 6,948 
a Lt hbo Wane yd Shon ieee oh 7, 856 
1036 Fee eyeree se aes 7, 96° 
1937 ee eee: 8,518 
LOSS ih ene eee 8,655 
ORG it ee tte ae 8,373 
BOTH Oe eats as Be et ten 8,281 
LOG a cee can eet 8,711 
EF Og SA eee PRR A 1 6 9,342 

Ontario— 

LOTT AAT Ee oe eee ee 9,061 
1 O20 Er eee ee 9,118 
LOD? eau) ae eee 8,708 
19292 eh eae ee 9,348 
LOSS. Petre eee 9,542 
SOS6 38: Meet Rus ee 9,753 
1937-5 oe eee eee 9,796 
LAS Sc ee ete SS Ree be 9,883 
1980225.) areal 9,824 
Lo4O ees ei ee 10,049 
TOG RTO ate ey 10,250 
TOA 2s eee hte hamid 10, 711 


1 See footnote 1, Table 1. 


1 
1 
1 
i 
it 
1, 


Capital 


2,008, 082 
2,328,686 
2,446,574 
2,646,354 
2,256,307 
2,394,532 
2,637,472 
2,652, 783 
2,682, 900 
2,940,818 
3,106,369 
3, 367, 368 


124,357,851 
135,679, 188 
98,117,897 
118, 951,398 
92,004. 624 
87, 888,353 
94,756,601 
91,393, 782 
101,954, 082 
111,652,959 
124 ,409.791 
152, 668, 789 


60,301,007 
101,216,395 
77,036,627 
91,376,948 
90,148,317 
81,468, 098 
89,797,597 
81,965,576 
91,171,323 
93, 108, 166 
97,952,799 
105, 056, 835 


662,012,875 
878, 859, 638 
800, 859, 568 


246, 208, 650 
, 035,339, 591 
,029, 546, 039 


117.772, 721 
146, 235, 084 
182 538,44] 


1,345,927, 911 


1 
1, 


I, 
1 
1 


709,527,405 


883, 353, 668 


157, 850, 643 


464,097,346 
baer eanteee 
| 328,533 


‘5 947 
5 , 130 
6 201 
676, 896,175 
762,571, 669 
9 , 940 
336, 788, 884 
, 632, 519, 471 


Em- 
ployees 


No. 


1,556 
1,286 
1,086 
2,074 

991 

996 
1,062 
1,041 
1,088 
1,057 
1,105 
1, 261 


25,252 
23,424 
13,678 
19,986 
12,211 
15,944 
18, 088 
16,810 
17,627 
21,052 
24.577 
31,318 


19,710 
19,007 
13,934 
17,952 
11,336 
13,710 
15,612 
13, 967 
14,501 
16, 859 
19,600 
22, 182 


188, 040 
183,748 
143, 584 
206, 580 
157, 481 
194, 876 
219,033 
214,397 
220,321 
252,49? 
327,591 
399, 017 


299 , 842 
295,674 
235,070 


224,816 
288, 992 
321,743 
311,274 
318, 871 
372, 643 
468. 230 
542, 958 


Salaries 
and 
Wages 


663,251 
855,210 
593 , 660 
727,286 
529, 684 
553 , 008 
607,547 
582,725 
617,945 
645,800 
680. 883 
842, 061 


18,838,051 
25,625,089 
11,586, 235 
16,905, 885 
9, 604, 680 
13,784,556 
16,727,338 
15,570,669 
16,651,685 
21,519,617 
27,527,339 
41, 273, 942 


12,893,014 
19, 266.821 
11,801. 670 
15,127,716 
9,308, 100 
11,855,051 
14,563,310 
13, 177, 238 
13,659, 162 
17,639, 789 
21,718,407 
26, 546, 806 


141,007,616 
202,516,550 
139, 876, 821 
225,226, 808 
134,695,386 
182,319,454 
216,971,907 
213,390,084 
223,757, 787 
277, 639,878 
393.818, 671 


258, 891, 136 


Materials 


$ 


3,087,621 
4,164,223 
2,620, 235 
2,862,725 
1,590, 834 
2,200,028 
2,386,091 
2,379,543 
2,239,117 
2,518, 233 
3,229,433 
4, 789,315 


102,415,215 
85,724,785 
37,980,329 
50,725, 562 
25,354,319 
36,077,900 
46,964,053 
39, 703,367 
43,332,194 
62,160,537 
76,779,821 
85, 193, 680 


32,380, 621 
60,812,641 
38,032, 967 
39,800,366 
20,442,421 
29,292, 851 
36, 983 , 284 
31,578, 262 
35,617,614 
46,939,404 
59,234,107 
64, 891, 227 


385,212,984 
553,558,520 
333,298,544 
537,270,055 
292, 569,568 
455,027,759 
562,889, 160 
518, 430, 815 
536, 823, 039 
713, 132,575 
961,162. 209 


794,556, 502 


362,941,317/1,071,843,374 
265,818,003] 674,025,732 
406,622, 627|1,056,530,202 
220,530,088) 464,544, 563 
314,872,843] 822,884,081 
373,018,048) 1,025,871,741 
362,351,277) 909,958, 721 
378,376,209) 907.011, 461 
479,399. 188} 1,235,738,529 
660, 722, 278) 1.683,912,216|1,360,055,756/3, 121, 756,568 
840, 783, 705 2,056, 746,983! 1,671, 130,31413, 817, 396, 404 


2 See footnote 3, Table 1. 


Net 
Value of 
Products! 


$ 


1,750,135 
2,135,857 
1,660, 282 


1,466,446 


1,126, 826 
1,055,201 
1,117,298 
1,131, 902 
1,243,979 
1,270, 233 
1,347,990 
1, 978, 540 


57,565, 703 
61,371,243 
27,516,271 
35,676,421 
19, $88, 257 
27,788,510 
33, 146, 796 
31,375,251 
35, 885, 563 
46,548, 446 
51,318,369 
63, 615, 890 


27,027,725 
45,803, 164 
25,163,444 
26,640, 786 
18, 166,712 
23.781, 487 
28,770,727 
23,855, 877 
27,041,195 
38,253,475 
47,296, 960 
53, 920, 484 


380, 882,409 


Gross 
Value of 
Products 


$ 


4,837, 756 
6, 300, 080 
4,280,517 
4,408, 608 
2,775, 787 
3,311,223 
3,566,991 
3,570,667 
3,543, 681 
3,856,544 
4,649,476 
6, 855, 344 


159, 980, 918 
147,096,028 
65,496, 600 
89, 787,548 
47,912,432 
67,784,970 
84,393,656 
74,860,605 
83, 139,572 
113, 814,659 
133 , 873,428 
155, 931, 264 


59,408,346 
106, 615, 805 
63,196,411 
68,145,012 
41,345,622 
56, 225, 201 
69,479, 207 
58,570,952 
66,058, 151 
89, 281,008 
111, 433,726 
123, 839, 475 


766,095,393 


499,643, 217/1, 053,201, 737 


346,020, 126 


679,318,670 


537, 796,395}1, 108,592,775 


288,504, 782 
377,514,998 


604, 496,078 
863 , 687, 389 


445, 885, 666/1,045,470, 796 


428,614,079 


983 , 123,599 


470,385, 279|1,045, 757,585 
595,552,909) 1,357,375, 776 
815.085. 832)1,841,088, 523 
536, 329, 170) 1,193,445, 432) 1,059,873, 943} 2, 333, 303, 012 


662,174, 261)1, 456, 730, 763 
792,267, 562|1, 864,110,936 
572,098, 704/1, 246,124,436 
916,971, 816}2,020, 492, 433 


465,103, 842 


958,776, 858 


685,470,917)1,547,551,931 
804,703, 114}1, 880, 388, 188 
757,620, 632|1, 712,496,421 
791,428,599) 1,745, 67', 707 


1,004 ,529.583)2,302,014,654 


we 
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2.—Summary Statistics of Manufactures, by Provinces, Significant Years, 1917-42 


—concluded 
‘ Estab- Salaries Cost Net Gross 
ee Year lish- Capital Lien and of Value of Value of 
ments cael Wages Materials | Products! Products 
No. $ No. $ $ $ $ 
Manitoba— 
POW FPS BOR ose, ura ditt (By 82,566,858} 18,939] 16,513,423} 69,715,149] 42,280,801] 111,995,950 
LPSAUE eae eect 745 94,424,145) 23,727) 32,372,081] 92,729,271] 62,776,912] 155,506,183 
ODD ae sae MT coe 697 65,172,676] 13,076} 16,853,345} 54,373,811] 36,842,899] 91,216,710 
OZ Bee ae Ney. Ra Ri 861 121,363,898} 24,012) 31,221,596} 87,832,324] 63,925,015] 155,266,294 
1OSSe RF Bias fhe. .aiae 1,010} 100,074,404) 18,871] 18,687,430] 44,579,998] 37,390,275] 83,934,777 
OS Greta dasa as 4 ae i 1,011 118,515,841) 22,507} 24,490,299} 74,374,078] 45,015,577| 122,050,502 
WD Sa ey eee Sacre eieay aves dich 1,043 119,363,026] 23,706) 27,198,978] 87,684,514) 49,950,465] 140,805,451 
DOSS aetins cxontees 1,072 114,367,743] 23,507} 27,195,923} 80,447,740| 48,308,248] 131,770,280 
MOS 0 ee res oo teat 1,087 119,659,365] 23,910] 28,444,798} 82,408,293] 48,810,544] 134,293,595 
RU oer ye eee ake 132,978,496} 26,679} 31,940,562} 101,693,250] 62,352,698] 167,919,165 
OG erro tec tem tims Sch 1,184 163,489,471} 82,262} 40,894,267] 132,330,823] 74,450,721 211,534,751 
GY OR eo Seater See ee 1,287} 175,902,477} 37,519] 51,605, 139) 159,248,309] 94,856,679} 259, 554, 350 
Saskatchewan— 
RC Ree ae ere Fy 560 24,372,585| 6,230} 5,402,332] 22,040,674] 13,894,179] 35,934,853 
DODD cia. sete ens cess 556 24,640,520 6,769 9,657,478) 34,894,105} 22,610,861 57, 504, 966 
LQ 2s bec Peat aa Ae oa tl 490 22,734,469) 3,494] 4,734,885} 22,366,129] 13,186,266] 35,552,395 
ODO? temo ies. kas 594 43,925,797} 7,025) . 9,105,597) 51,003,566] 23,002,952 75,368, 605 
IR etna a ee Be aa 673 38,688,433) 4,782} 4,848,763} 19,124,030] 11,478,634] 31,559,387 
103 Otero ont iei eras 694 42,055,557| 5,782 6,018,378] 35,311,152) 15,185,500; 51,604,510 
OS giatne Che cael dad 689 39,279,050] 6,107} 6,758,154} 43,782,999] 17,068,655} 62,205,884 
NOB Sis Ae LAE Zink, > 678 38,364,021 6, 123 6,988,061) 43,437,556] 16,143,335 61,027, 853 
BOSS Oe pee SEAS. ee 737 37,654,095 6,475 78463 127% 38,782,185! 20,288,273 60, 650, 589 
OAC aie a ty ah oe ae 814 40,698,082 7,415 8,412,580) 48,654,473) 25,857, 68: 76, 284,332 
DEY: Wee ap ere eee tare 945 42,158,738 8,546 9,979,974] 65,836,308} 28,172,441 96,020,975 
dd Drm area, ies. oe & 966 45,018,677; 9,801) 12,543,065) 84,208,201] 33,933,836} 120,256, 733 
Alberta— 
aR Re aa Oe ne eae 636 49,146,241 9,464 8,662,417} 42,632,212) 23,883,673 66,515, 885 
OZO eh eee serie 666 48,310,655} 10,960] 15,218,013} 56,139,646] 29,812,891 85,952,537 
ODD see aie Boat A ce » 556 41,154,178 6,516 8,293,572] 30,189,648} 18,939, 65% 49,129,307 
OYA ic te, See ere hee 736 81,875,952} 12,216] 14,585,734] 62,500,175} 36,824,96%| 100,966,196 
LOB Beste te ieee cane 874 69, 604, 563 9,753 9,573,468) 29,425,975] 18,876, 92% 49,395,514 
TOS 6 ore ees ert St 905} | 70,224,578] 11,756] 12,328,471] 47,684,029] 25,000, 136 74,052,010 
OS Tepe i955 IS Moras 895 70,804,070} 12,524) 13,903,062] 55,898,599] 28,923,095} 86,225,009 
OSS et ewa es eas 2 970 69,192,348) 12,684) 14,367,789) 54,345,594] 30,755,626] 86,675,500 
ICRA ere coe at meas 961 73,284,225) 12,712) 14,977,700) 53;151,149] 32,618,153 87,474,080 
LOd Oise, Be cig vate 1,068 78,440,506] 14,191] 16,824,993] 67,429,671] 37,747,215] 107,313,964 
MOA Tae Dace We.) iS ee 1,108 95,676,318] 16,761) 20,151,705) 94,176,887] 45,958,219] 142,651,493 
WO ak le KA led lager 1,115 101,401,183) 18,397} 23,992,613} 117,617,500) 57,479,536) 178,103,011 
British Columbia 
and Yukon— 
DOL Sewer. Soule fan 1,133 171,375,087] 37,490} 34,930,604] 87,637,833] 71,673,094] 159,310,927 
BODO ee tree e ates i285 % 1,305} 174,110,488) 34,298} 49,041,317] 125,405,084] 104,851,641] 230,256,725 
reo yee Ler ave BOs te 1,102) © 159,929,346] 25,818] 29,839,039] 79,764,190] 61,838,455} 141,602,645 
MO2OS, os bith eee ess 1,569} 311,806,456] 48,153) 57,764,968] 141,145,838] 113,082,137] 260,418,645 
ARE Mee ee ie eee 1,552} 263,195,652] 28,417} 28,469,225} 70,166,220] 59,034,923] 133,879,330 
TOS Gi peatins © as ook 1,695} 250,686,403) 39,796] 45,854,374] 121,362,118} 87,780,346] 216,136,078 
LOS data eee ORCS ceils i} 256,011,093) 42,576) 51,979,393] 144,466,346] 99,359,051 — 251,924, 258 
LUDO sie S seh iies 1,785 264,615,506) 42,2138) 52,044,823] 127,196,430} 90,471,828] 225,585,489 
DOs Oar betes oe RM er 1,710 274,969,502) 42,554) 53,881,994] 136,655,872] 103,263,292] 247,948,600 
TROPA CE ahd Met ae tiie 1,879} 300,841,677} 49,768] 66,727,184] 170,357,991] 130,206,263} 311,046,478 
LEN Aa ele eel ere 1,905 340,609,179] 62,447) 89,256,478] 219,755,738] 181,232,637] 412,957,807 
IYO} AS Lea Rana 1,990) 388,649,300} 89,570] 148,782,063} 270,823,072} 272,926,065] 558, 137,606 
Yukon and 
N.W.T.— 
BU Were. eh ae coeaeta'e 5 538,847 55 97,766 138,500 92,054 242,968 
Bad ae en oo 9 666, 281 78 123,276 97,240 152, 733 266,745 
HUG HS ey ereer sae 9 785,012 59 111,641 129,477 199, 863 341,377 
OA cerce Mises. a aie ex 2 9 68 106, 278 139, 006 263,471 417,773 


852, 827 


1 See footnote 1, Table 1. 


2 See footnote 3, Table 1. 


*Does not include Yukon. 
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3.—Summary Statistics of Manufactures, by Industrial Groups, Significant Years, 


1917-42 
: Estab- Salaries Cost Net Gross 
Yi Ls ied lish- Capital mos and of Value of Value of 
ments Pp Wages Materials | Products! |} Products 
No. $ No. $ $ $ $ 
Vegetable Products— 
VOUT Or eet che ce rer oe 4,151] 279,627,827) 62,791] 45,916,557) 367,214,061} 188,782,501) 550,996,562 
1920. Ssae ete: 4,549] 402,383,047] 74,241) 77,750,189] 536,828,044) 239,328,371] 776,156,415 
192 2 ete chases 4,638] 379,567,139] 64,753] 66,228,286] 333,295,009] 210,835,301) 544,130,310 
LUE PAN ae bce fae eee 5,350) 581,820,861] 91,032) 95,853,121] 481,595,751) 341, 688,938] 783, 706, 883 
ELAS ae ae Ae ee 5,916] 522,389,736] 75,416) 68,535,349) 226,879,373] 196,820,952) 432,315, 617 
LOS Tike gee cae a 5,968) 539,531,357) 94,258) 94,632,901) 395,491,147] 266,869,693} 672,540, 1638 
103 Ditees Aimee es 5,872] 539,446,225) 99,447| 104,248,785] 356,726,153} 292,129,840) 659,624,014 
TOAORE eee ae 5,861] 586,790,195) 103,634] 111,915,850] 480,120,335] 295,582,069] 738,432,443 
ES es ee A oe 5,948] 634,728,760} 113,753) 131,066,093] 532,876,217) 349,912,287) 897,978,448 
OA Oe ee eR 5, 985] 656, 756,413] 115,476] 145,000,211] 552,791,525] 396,956,313} 965, 896, 035 
Animal Products— 
OU eeean wa Senet Bo FH enc 5,486] 207,165,245] 46,994) 35,753,133} 320,302,039) 124,108,990} 444,406,029 
O20 ee toes cae 4,823] 221,792,457) 48,687) 54,291,606} 400,496,354} 152,995,130) 553,491,484 
ODOR AS:. Sete Sno seen rere 5,118} 201,829,414} 49,595} 49,933,679) 264,078 631] 107,473,382] 371,552,013 
MOD G2. ke eee: Hanah aS Ss 4,490) 248,825,065] 67,670) 62,081,423] 345,351,882] 127,929,857] 477,761, 855 
MOSS epee co iictes cores 4,496} 201,993,642} 53,111) 46,453,188) 179,429,948) 87,629,444] 271,068,210 
LOS Reon coh cee 4,435] 230,312,163) 67,996] 64,816,361] 326,537,087] 118,117,971] 449,783,908 
ROS) se Faeroe cana ers 4,362] 250,335,831] 69,358] 68,231,871) 333,647,306} 122,821,410] 461,983,262 
OS Oi sis cease eee 4,250] 261,794,531] 73,666) 75,226,038) 398,487,114) 141,238,679] 546,336, 264 
1941 2. ae nae 4,240] 303,657,373) 82,131] 90,185,087} 534,909,242) 165,416,939) 708,220,447 
1042 ee <8 cinerea. Meee 4,392| 322,045,016) 87,038] 103,620,997} 649, 160,318}. 203, 152, 956} 861, 190, 126 
Textiles and Textile 
Products— 
TOW See ee eas 1,033] 190,664,564) 76,315) 47,386,592) 131,071,158) 109,227,157) 240,298,315 
O20. Sic. PArr eo erates es 1,304] 302,758,185) 87,750) 84,483,609} 256,233,300) 173,741,035) 429,974,335 
I! a ee Soca cirri 1,089} 259,324,870] 80,558} 69,685,529] 151,333,320] 142,577,057) 293,910,377 
199022... He oe eee 1,534] 360,762,584) 103,881) 94,969,433] 217,954,088] 180,469,064] 403,205, 809 
1933) 2c Sen eeanee ees 1,740) 298,730,486) 95,707| 72,813,424} 143,184,861] 131,065,992) 279,475, 267 
LOBE. SCRE ee 1,941] 322,204,180) 121,677] 105,056,051) 219,813,775| 174,076,945] 400,383,726 
OBO eae aes oatarette. 1,930) 347,248,927) 121,022] 107,117,035) 203,618,197} 181,927,898) 392, 657,759 
GAOT hater comet: 1,958] 394,493,058) 138,973] 133,136,816] 298,656,288] 240,338,903] 547,451,110 
OA es ee a eee 2,104) 439,078,775] 156,892) 159,339,028] 367,149,392) 290,105,448} 666,438,539 
OE RS PULSE Ne 2,369] 464, 161,573] 165,478] 185,731,313] 441,718,052| 341,475,081] 793, 304, 750 
Wood and Paper 
Products— ; 
NOU 76ah sy. = Sree ce tractor: 7,258] 588,022,224) 153,701) 115,198,434) 150,122,148] 249,201,596) 399,323,739 
LODOME 3 scremetowte te ae elec 7,881] 774,937,232} 144,391] 172,368,578) 309,813,724) 417,256,115) 727,069, 839 
OD iA. Seat soa anf 6,966] 761,020,831] 118,364] 132,092,249] 206,860,089} 283,006,200) 489,866,289 
NOOO Re te Oe aoe ier 7,392] 1,151,463 ,962} 164,572] 192,088,948] 313,797,201) 381,485,477) 724,972,308 
OB Sera Meron ee tice ets 7,891] 892,652,622} 105,080} 102,218,652] 134,663,641] 184,233,540) 341,336,701 
Eee a tere tay Pe 8,497} 927,070,757) 147,254] 165,298,485) 256,269,941) 306,961,553] 597,061,878 
LOS Qin ate Be a rere 8,538) 960,804,672] 144,782] 165,287,455) 246,292,820] 303,662,441) 579,892,183 
UDA QR ei ere BR Oe cy: 9, 276]1,021,849,742) 160,868) 193,765,595! 315,995,317] 396,891,501] 750,631,337 
G4 eee ear, Sec. cere 9, 420}1,086,022,546] 179,967) 227,821,739] 386,999,813} 463,967,834! 892,936,114 
OAD Mare mecsrcr see act shee 10, 222)1,080,457,129| 186,106) 252,179,776] 428,526,286) 488, 483,355) 961,842, 906 
Iron and Its 
Products— 
1) fs et AY PR Te 1,495) 695,677,552] 161,745) 161,875,426] 378,193,116] 371,792,489] 749,985, 605 
TYZO De eee eee hire 1,789] 726,371,335] 164,087) 231,595,911! 377,499,134] 411,875,057| 789,374,191 
19200. atenee eee. 1,083] 567,011,222] 78,565) 95,443,053] 171,529,909] 170,769,391] 342,299,300 
AQZ92s ec eevee area es 1,224] 826,063,942) 142,772} 203,740,658] 405,818,468] 367,465,582] 790,726,338 
TOSS ec ties 1,334! 614,632,403} 73,348] 72,296,179) 98,798,191] 109,198,169] 216,828,992 
10S (Ses, eee oe 1,348 651,398,528] 127,148] 163,261,130) 328,091,063} 280,165,582) 624,819,877 
1950 Pe ee ee ee 1,394] 697,893,720} 121,041] 158,559,728] 262,292,781] 275,774,796] 553,468, 880 
LQ4Q S32 =: Been eck oe 1,433) 837,382,032] 164,325) 242,737,569] 454,479,763! 429,461,950} 906, 103,055 
WO ee etcetera ees 1, 759|1,138,701,669| 253,701) 408,064,135) 715,595,982) 735,511, 841|1,483,169,765 
1942s Me. s Vie seereme ete. is 1, 931)1,446,215,017] 360, 845! 639, 330,901} 985, 960, 237/1,084,424,334/2, 112,822,237 
Non-Ferrous Metal 
Products— 
191 a eens 296} 69,421,911) 18,220) 15,898,890} 46,445,469) 41,039,351) 87,484,820 
19205 eo Ree ae eee 324} 109,382,033) 23,162) 27,895,343} 48,434,120} 52,847,178] 101,281,298 
TO 2D 3 tho Aaa ee he ie 325) 102,208,275} 18,222) 21,451,629} 30,861,895] 39,993,798} 70,855,693 
D202 ois seek 2 ene ee 408} 298,721,106} 39,867) 54,501,806} 124,900,632] 150,415,215} 283,545, 666 
ODS ec. Ree ote 478] 266,266,443] 25,273) 28,099,026} 71,990,608] 88,427,984! 164,765,604 
103;/.... cee ee 526} 306,522,643] 44,614] 57,722,728) 282,532,128) 182,968,223] 482,440,562 
19039.) iden cceaeece 526] 346,489,890} 44,563] 59,684,858] 242,063,177) 155,808,806} 416,060,459 
1040 (2. Wk pe raetere 545| 425,766,853) 54,317] 75,655,811} 307,808,225] 210,352,784] 540,781,367 
194 Ue a, be art ares are 579} 545,862,427) 73,450) 108,895,000) 406,132,161} 288,823,325) 726,348,447 
LOA ie tarsal ate ete 596! 612,518,064! 90,937! 146,690,366! 505, 122,844! 355,005, 408' 901, 569, 437 


1 See footnote 1, Table 1. 2 See footnote 3, Table 1. 
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3.—Summary Statistics of Manufactures, by Industrial Groups, Significant Years, 
1917=42—-concluded 


Industrial Group ene 
and Year wipaie 
No. 
Non-Metallic Mineral 
Products— 
OUP (So ee Ate OAS rey 1,075 
UPA ee aes ag te eRe Bey 846 
LSD AERP EL ewe ae get ies 812 
i nL Pe A ed 8 843 
bs TOSS s.. an wate ahte de 770 
© iL Ei Oo Soe ee nS 823 
i NOG G Setee fo use tetects aera 809 
a 19400 cae. s ERC eer 804 
jE WPS Ae deo, Pe SS 773 
G42 Se MGS. os 782 
Chemicals and Allied 
Products— 
LIE eran ea Mer 539 
LOZ Oe es. esas 464 
ke VAP AR oe oe nS Fe Dele 469 
io Noe ep en eteh ee ketene 554 
| NOS 3) eet deal Secdnc vaya hs 696 
1 > aa) Spaintdetie talisean ae 754 
MY 18D lay Dak, «cries ay 808 
| I RT gia 804 
if OAD ED FONT iS 849 
ge OS Die tien Rect ned tenets 928 
| Miscellaneous 
| Industries— 
| 1007 teed SC ter 512 
1 AIO ee machen ss, 48 552 
| op ee pba ke REE 516 
| fae RY aE ree areca en ae 421 
| iLL tips (gehen eel Belen gg 459 
| DSTO Re Shei tae ers 545 
| 10S OUR oS noes od tee ela ee 566 
ee 0 ts 582 
\ 1O4 tices Satta Steer ch. 621 
t OD eres eneat ee scars 657 


1 See footnote 1, Table 1. 


MILLION 
7,000 


Capital 


145, 423 , 082 
215, 281,921 
230, 486, 004 
316, 692, 818 
295, 139,543 


287,473,542) . 


290, 865, 285 
309,092, 155 
325,032,038 


329, 401, 312 


175, 836, 690 
122, 123, 730 
118,025, 483 
165, 886, 912 
153, 900, 930 
161, 165, 068 
172,459,365 
213,610,510 
358,429, 529 
471,679, 779 


32,152,134 
48,637,071 
48,020, 052 
59, 654, 759 
33, 554.083 
39,549,593 
41,480,534 
44,937,760 
73,990, 849 
105, 556, 242 


Em- 
ployees 


30, 707 


56, 153 
17, 653 
14, 082 
16, 694 
15,397 
21,968 
22,595 
27,682 
54,014 
93, 030 


9, 823 
13, 442 
11,185 
10, 786 

8,351 
11, 699 
12,280 
13,364 
18, 441 
22,474 


Salaries 


an 
Wages 


18, 224,724 
32,351,764 
25,401,278 
38, 958,390 
19,282,401 
30,389, 958 
30,067,934 
34,897,235 
42,376,214 
48, 702, 880 


51,505, 484 
22,193,421 
16,770, 503 
22,639,449 
18,738,629 
28,612,719 
31,567,558 
38, 640, 990 
75, 634, 741 
134, 345, 942 


6,042, 604 
14,613,455 
12,391,024 
12,457,989 

7.810, 976 
11,936, 704 
13,045,929 
14,897,461 
21,480, 656 
27, 202, 456 


2 See footnote 3, Table 1. 


Re) 


BOE Fa 


19 4 | 


Cost 
of 
Materials 


36,994,392 
69, 856, 558 
60, 671,305 
112,573, 103 
69,077,701 
115,938,578 
107,979, 292 
139,312,380 
183, 140, 990 
191, 143, 787 


99,068,092 
62, 644, 608 
37,650,061 
55, 184,337 
34,271,854 
64, 460, 947 
65, 230, 839 
82,534,474 
134,924,947 
233, 386, 894 


10, 268,341 
23,465, 807 
16,371,366 
22,495,351 
9,497,751 
17,792,121 
18,308,810 
22,328,007 
34,818,275 
49, 292, 782 


Net 
Value of 
Products 1 


58,092,396 
80,205,472 
74,022,607 
99,065, 847 
52,817,078 
77, 667,225 
85,511, 631 
97, 693,069 
117,425, 887 
141, 216, 996 


131,381, 995 
65, 183,212 
48,981,277 
78,785,911 
55,394, 284 
79, 290, 240 
89, 046, 832 

104, 121,900 
157,304,350 

252,390, 766 


12,510,505 
27,841,778 
25, 607,093 
28,081,046 
14,083,738 
22,807,435 
24,368,247 
26,795,383 
36, 651,877 
46, 918, 549 


GROWTH OF MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


Gross 
Value of 


. Products 


95,086,788 
150, 062,030 
134, 693,912 
229,774,300 
131,325,706 
208,205, 148 
208, 166,781 
255, 624,328 
324, 289, 898 
308, 075, 414 


230,450, 087 
127,827,820 
86, 631,338 
138,545,221 
92,820,761 
148,973,220 
159, 536, 984 
193, 890,338 
304; 400, 569 
501, 656, 123 


22,778, 846 
51,307, 585 
41,978,459 
51,207,736 
24,138,927 
41,251,018 
43,393, 206 
49,923,074 
72, 525, 897 
97,437, 944 


1925 


1930 


1935 


1940 41 
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Special Factors in the Production and Consumption of Manufactured 
Products 


Summary Statistics of Manufactures.—The figures in Table 4 trace the 
tendencies in Canadian manufacturing industries as clearly as possible through the 
latest period of their development. In analysing statistics of production and 
materials used, it should be borne in mind that, due to the inflation of values from 
1914 through the immediate post-war period and the drop in prices of commodities 
during the depressions following 1921 and 1930, the figures for these periods are not 
completely comparable. One very important figure, however, which shows the 
trend of development clearly, is concerned with the use of power. The total horse- 
power employed increased from 1,658,475 in 1917 to 5,850,076 in 1941, an increase 
of about 250 p.c. in 24 years. In the same period, horse-power per wage-earner 
showed an interrupted trend from 3-06 to 10-82 in 1933 and 9-46 in 1939. With 
the large increase in the number of wage-earners on war production, and the more . 
efficient utilization of the equipment available, the horse-power per wage-earner 
dropped to 7-29 in 1941. ‘The significant feature is the increase in both the absolute 
figures of power employed and the averages per wage-earner during the depression | 
years as compared with 1929, although the large numbers of persons again finding 
employment since 1933 reduced the averages for the years 1934 to 1937 and again 
for 1940 and 1941. Other interesting comparisons are the trend of value added by 
manufacture, per employee, and of average salaries and wages paid since 1929. 


Consumption of Manufactured Products.—One of the beneficial results of 
adopting the same classification for external trade and for production is exhibited 
in Table 5, where the value of commodities made available for consumption in 
Canada is derived from these statistics. For example, the value of all manufactured 
commodities made available in 1941 was $5,901,116,718, a figure obtained by adding 
to the value of manufactured products the value of the imports of manufactured 
and partly manufactured goods and deducting the value of the exports. 


In past years there have always been large amounts of manufactured animal, 
wood and non-ferrous metal products available for consumption in Canada with con- 
siderable surplus left for export. Since the commencement of the War, however, it 
has heen necessary to export more and more of such goods to the United Kingdom, 
and while this has been done mainly by increasing production, Government con- 
trol of consumption at home is growing stronger as the War advances. In the 
case of manufactured vegetable products, the figures for 1942 show large excesses 
of exports over imports for such products as cereal foods (including flour), canned 
vegetables, etc. Excesses of imports were chiefly confined to cocoa, tea, coffee and 
preserved fruits and fruit juices, in which cases domestic production cannot be 
substituted and control of consumption will become more rigid. 


On balance, Canada has, in the past, imported large quantities of iron and steel, 
textiles and non-metallic mineral products in spite of large home production. The 
urgent requirements for munitions of war have brought about an expansion of the 
iron and steel, chemical and non-ferrous metals industries that will enable Canada to 
meet most requirements for home consumption in the future as these industries — 
are adjusted for peace-time needs. 
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5.—Consumption of Manufactured Products, by Industrial Groups, 1940 and 
1941, with Totals for 1928-39 


Se ee ee 
—eesS»>+$=—=—™—™—$@™$™$™$™@m@$@Mmss$@msmmsS@mms$@mm$0MM0M0Mmmm$m9mmm9BSSSBSSSSSm 


Manufactured and Partly Value of 
Value ne Manufactured Goods! Manufactured 
terete Products "(7 uoof..(u alueehel A ela 
ndustrial Grou alue-o alue o vailable . 
5 Manufactured Net Domestic for 
Imports Exports Consumption 
$ $ $ $ 
Otis IOI8 See le. 2h. oo eS eee 3,582, 345,302) 954,387,551] 698,376,615} 3,838,356, 238 
DROUaIssg1929 eye ce oc Meee 3,883, 446,116) 939,130,201] 686,876,071] 4,135,700, 246 
EROCAELOS0 Be. ols ok De een ee ee 3,280, 236,605) 675,828,233) 490,108,476] 3,465,956, 366 
TOEAIS 1901s . 5... oc pce eee 25555,126,448] 423,519,845] 347,456,198 2,631, 190,099 
POUR HI SEs So. ook ee ee 1,980, 471,543) 281,855,757] 267,765,614] 1,994,561,686 
SOCAN TOSS ie dev ee Se ae 1,954,075, 735) 298,088,344) 365,232,113] 1,886,912, 016 
WOtals 193k 8 i. i. ee ee ee 2,393, 692,728] 357,320,284) 419,094,297 25531, 918, 716 
Motsin, 1930 hoo ej a Ree ee ee %, 653,911,203) 385,597,041) 582,041,141| 2,457,467, 169 
ORANG g F930 250 0 oi bse cee ens eee 3,002, 403,814) 468,455,931) 676,890,803} 2,793,968, 992 
AWOL! cd | oy Ae RR eg oe) ne ee ie Oke 7 3,625, 459,500! 566,876,483) 781,099, 407 3,411, 236,576 
ROtais, 1938.15.42... .)). genes a oe ed ee 3,337, 681,366) 472,193,253] 587,758,795 3,2225115,824 
"ROHS, 1039.6.5 sob. aeee e  aee 3,474, 783,528) 542,364,930) 646,853,938] 3,370,294,520 
INDUSTRIAL Group, 1940 

Vexetableproducts? ) 2021088. ae ok tee ek 738,432,443] 87,122,068] 73,199,633 752,354,878 
NIM aLprOoduc taka ya.5 eee wae ra Geek ele oe ee 546,336,264] 15,480,33z! 108,606, 222 453,160,374 
Textiles and textile products: .ci-y--4 55 547,451,110) 96,208,100] .20,882,373 622,776,837 
Wood:and paper products/s3.7.- Sa See” 750,631,337] 36,380,118] 324,511,350 462,500, 105 
frontend -tsiproducts. sat. a eee eee 906, 103,055) 291,323,298] 126,742,987 1,070, 683,366 
Non-ferrous metal products..................... 540,781,367) 61,194,436] 169,526,597 432,449, 206 
Non-metallic mineral products................. 255, 624, 32 52,870,894} 24,216,674 284,278, 548 
Chemicals and allied products.................. 193,890,338} 51,439,104] 31,222,806 214, 106, 636 


Miscellaneous industries....................0... 49,923,074) 115,668,598} 34,141,337 131,450, 335 


Totals, 1940)... a2 eco ee ee .| 4,529,173,316] 807,636,948] 913,049,979 4,423,760, 285 
INpDusTRIAL Grovp, 1941 

Negetable products. * {0 Shue cee 897,978,448] 87,717,835] 96,706, 207 888, 990,076 
ARImMAL productss4 sie ai ts ee ee 708, 220,447) 16,801,066) 135,838, 245 589, 183, 268 
Pextile:and textile productgy).. oe ee. 666, 438,539) 103,656,581] 29,906, 169 740, 188, 951 
Wood and paper products.iy.4.0¢.-1 22 ee. 892,936,114] 35, 426; 496} 361, 626, 453 566, 736, 157 
Tron-and its products... oaaeee ae eee 1,483, 169,765) 420,232,444] 238,860,693} 1, 664,541, 516 
Non-ferrous metal products..................... 726,848,447) 80,199,399] 217,117, 925 589, 429, 921 
Non-metallic mineral products................. 324, 289,898] 60,328,441] 32,674,173 351, 944, 166 
Chemicals and allied products.,...............-. 304, 400,569] 64,777,498] 58,676,338 310, 501,729 
Miscellaneous industries. .....2. a. ov. Been. Je: 72,525, 897| 254,944, 446] 127, 869, 409 199, 600, 934 

POE ALS, VO4G oscil tote ot mainte ls Raa 6,076,308, 124}1,124,084,206)1,299,275,612|  5,901,116,718 


1 [Imports and exports of manufactured and partly manufactured goods for the years 1928 to 1938 are 
for the fiscal years ended March 31 of the following years, while for 1939 and 1940 they are for the calendar 
year. Net imports cre total imports leas foreign products re-exported. 


Section 2.—Value and Volume of Manufactured Products 


Value of Manufactured Products.—In the interpretation of manufacturing 
values over a number of years, variations in the level of prices must be borne in 
mind, especially when such variations have been as great as those in the period 
since the annual Census of Manufactures was begun in 1917. The index number 
of wholesale prices in Canada, on the 1926 base, compiled by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics, stood at 114-3 in 1917, 155-9 in 1920, 97-3 in .1922, 95-6 in 1929, 
67-1 in 1933, 84-6 in 1937, 75-4 in 1939 and 90-0 p.c. in 1941; Index numbers of 
the prices of fully or chiefly manufactured goods were: 113-5 in-1917, 156-5 in 1920, 
100-4 in 1922, 93-0 in 1929, 70-2 in 1933, 80-5 in 1937, 75-3 in 19389 and 88-8 
in 1941. 


Volume of Manufacturing Production.—Since real income is ultimately 
measured in goods and services, the growth of the volume of manufacturing pro- 
duction, as distinguished from its value, becomes a matter of great significance. 
The important thing to know is whether consumers are getting more goods and 
services, not whether they are expending more dollars and cents. 
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The index of volume (Table 6) is based on the quantities of manufactured 


_ products reported, and covers 71-1 p.c. of the total value of the production in 1926. 


The industry indexes are weighted according to the values added by manufacture. 
The indexes for the years 1923-31 are based on the values added in 1926. The 


weights and products were changed in 1931 and then again in 1936. By changing 


the weights and products used in the construction of the index every five years, 


~ current changes in production are thereby reflected more accurately. 


The physical volume of manufacturing production increased 50-2 p.c. from 1923 


to 1929. When it is recalled that the population of Canada is estimated to have 
increased only 11-3 p.c. during the same period, the growth of manufacturing pro- 
- duction is indeed remarkable. Of this advance, the part resulting from an increase 
: in the domestic demand due to growth of population would therefore be about 
11:3 p.c. Exports of partly and fully manufactured goods increased from $591,- 
~ 830,000 in the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1924, to $686,876,000 in the fiscal year 
1930, the increase in exports representing about 3-6 p.c. of the 1923 production. 
_ The remainder of the increase in production by 1929, or a margin equal to roughly 
35 p.c. of the volume of manufactures of 1923, was, therefore, apparently absorbed 
_ by increases in capital equipment and by the rise in the standard of living of the 
_ population of Canada. 


A similar analysis of the volume of manufactures since 1929 in relation to 
population and exports would show that the decline in the depression preceding the 
present war was due chiefly to reduced exports and a cessation in production of 
capital equipment. As a result of the expansion in production resulting from the 
demands created by the War, the physical volume of production increased by 46-7 
p.c. since 1939 and by 53-7 p.c. since 1929. The iron and its products group, with 
an increase of 113-1 p.c., reported the greatest expansion in output. This was 
followed by chemicals and allied products with an increase of 101-7 p.c., non- 
ferrous metals products 48-9 p.c., miscellaneous industries 42-2 p.c., non-metallic 
mineral products 41-6 p.c., textiles and textile products 36-4 p.c., animal products 
28-9 p.c., vegetable products 25-9 p.c., and wood and paper products 25-8 p.c. 


6.—Indexes of the Volume of Manufacturing Production, According to Component 
Material and Purpose Classifications, Significant Years, 1923-41 
(1935-89 = 100) 


Se —————————————————— nT ini ne 


Classification and Group 1923 1929 1933 1937 1939 1940 1941 
Component Material Classification— 

Vegetable products.........-..++2+eee5s 63-6 98-7 73-8 104°5 109-0 117-9 137-2 
Animal Products.:. 2... 62.066 es cpeneee- 75-0 87-9 79-6 102-7 107-2 118-7 138-2 
Textiles and textile products............ 64-3 86-1 81-1 106-0 104-9 124-8 143-1 
Wood and paper preducts........----+-- 65-0 99-4 69-6 109-6 104-4 117-8 131-3 
Tron and its products...........-s6+-5>: 81-5 128-5 50-0 118-1 101-9 141-2} 217-1 
Non-ferrous metal products............. 42:7 81-3 57-6 110-1 111-1 133-2 165:4 
Non-metallic mineral products......... 76:4 124-6 66-8 111-3 105-1 127-8 148-8 
Chemicals and allied products.......... 59-2 84-8 69-9 107°3 108-9 130-2) 219-6 
Miscellaneous industries..........-....- 89-9 123°5 66-1 106-6 110-7 116°3 157-4 

Totals, All Industries............. 67-5} 101-4 67-4 108-9} 106-3] 125-2) 155-9 


Purpose Classification— 


HGCA Cysteine kg ages eae are 73-7 89-4 79-9 101-5 107-0 115-0 131-7 
PLR AD he a hare, bis Gibscw wenn bumps ond 9 aes 69-2 95-8 81-7 103-9 108-2 119-9 136-0 
Dic ANC LOM RCCONs tok hata aa sielae vss 50-1] . 92:6 63°4 107-6 111-6 129-7 149-5 
Warsonautiitless. cts. sep) ie eile totes 85-1 101-5 70-7 106-7 108-5 115-1 140-0 
Trouse (UrMishings §..... 5.22. cee bw ee 62-1 108-3 68-7 110-5 106°5 120-5 140-4 
Books and stationery. ....<.-..+s--+ee8> 56-1 79°3 73-5 101-7 104-7 102-8 112°8 
Producers materials..........q¢0--«se..- 69-3 101-8 63°6 111-8 106-9 128-7 151-1 
Industrial equipment......... cin. tie tit: 64-3 109-2 59-2 113-3 105-1 138-7 184-9 
Vehicles and vessels..........¢seecseee- 77-4 142-6 57-7 118-1 97-4 129-5 230-8 


MHIACELIAHOOUS! FERC own fois woateas fates 45-0 66-2 59°9 109-6 115-5 180-3 654°5 
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7.—Indexes of the Volume of Manufacturing Production for the Groups of the | 
Purpose Classification, Significant Years, 1923-41 | 

(1935-39 = 100) | 


Group and Class 


PROG ars tact cet e, eee oe nee de eee 
Broadstufish «eer cdd ae eae eee 
PAS Li ec cea ordi eed ee wetter ee 
Fruit and vegetable preparations. ...... 
Meats eet ates. i. olen ee) oes hae 
Milk/products.... oie ae, ee 
Oilsiand fats: iene ee. eae ee 
DUCE ts a ne Ce eee nee ore 


Bun go0ds 2.154 seeet Anos ate See 
Garments and personal furnishings...... 
Gloves and mittens..............2...05. 
Hats ald cangt een ncate ane eee th 
Knitted goodss, cots erent aco ots 
Watarproofat taiitis. ok eee ee ae 


House Furnishings....................... 
Books and Stationery.................... 


Producers Materials...................... 
Farm materials (fertilizers)............ 
Manufacturers materials..,............. 
Burling suatetiaigw .c0 er ee ee 
Generalimaterials 2.8 eee or ee 


Industrial Equipment................... 
Barming eqiipment.;.....ces. cece soe 
Manufacturing equipment.............. 
TTACIDG OAUIPMONL. 21.1 Seren eee 
Service SQuipinent)ss ho Weenie. 
Light, heat and power equipment...... 
General oquipment yas as bec 


Vehicles and Vessels...................... 


Miscellaneous): .3 23: koec ee ee 


Section 3.—Production by Industrial Groups and Individual 
Industries 


Subsection 1.—Manufactures Grouped by Chief Component Materials 


A classification based on the chief component materials in the various products 
_of each manufacturing establishment was applied for the first time in the compilation 
of the returns for 1920. The number of groups was reduced from fifteen to nine to 
correspond with the external trade classification and the classes of industry were 
somewhat altered to conform with recent industrial developments. Subsequently, a 
number of minor changes were made, the most important being the elimination 
of central electric stations and the dyeing, cleaning and laundry industry from the 
compilation in 1936. Revisions due to these changes have been carried back to 
1917 in so far as possible. 


if 
i of wage-earners. Therefore, there are a number of reasons why the variation 


: 


| n the number of employees should be less than that of money values. The figures 
‘of Table 8 are to bé compared with those of Table 6 which show changes in volume 
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Recent Changes in Manufacturing Production.—Table 8 shows the 
effects of the depression, the recovery since 1933, and the impact of the present war 
upon the main groups of industries with regard to the numbers employed, the 
salaries and wages paid, and the gross value of products. Owing to the price decline 
during the depression, money values of both wages and products were naturally 


affected more than the number of employees. Furthermore, during periods of cur- 
tailed production there is a tendency for wage-earners to be put on part time, while 


4 


the number of salaried employees responds less quickly to reduction in output than 


“of production. Compared with 1939, the number of employees in 1941 increased by 
46-1 p.c. as compared with an increase of 46-7 p.c. in the physical volume of pro- 
| duction. Salaries and wages paid were 71-4 p.c. higher and the gross value of 
| production 74-9 p.c. higher. Another significant change is the increase in the 


| proportion of women engaged in manufacturing. Whereas in 1939, there were 281 
females to every 1,000 males employed, in 1941 this figure jumped to 292. 


i 8.—Percentage Variation in Employment, Salaries and Wages, and Gross Value of 


| Vegetable products....... 
_ Animal products.........- 
ime Textile products.......... 
Wood and paper products. . 


_ Miscellaneous products... . 


Averages, All Industries. 


Products in the Main Industrial Groups Compared for Significant Years, 1929-41 


Nore.—The highest pre-depression year was 1929, while the lowest depression year was 1933. 


1933 1939 1941 
Compared with Compared with Compared with 
1929 1929 1939 
Industrial Group \ G 
: 3 TOSS : Gross . Gross 
tae Salaries! Vaiue of pe Epc Value of Bee Fok os of 
ployees ma Pro- | ployees Pro- | ployees ro- 
Wages ducts Wages ducts Wages ducts 


—17-2 | —28-5 | —44-8 | + 9-2 | + 8-8 | —15-8j|+ 14-4 + 25-7 |+ 36-1 
—91-5 | —25-2 | —43-3'| + 2-5} + 9-9} — 3-3 |+ 18-4 |+ 32-2 + 53-3 
— 7-9 | —23-3 | —30:7 | +16-5 | +12-8 | — 2-6 |+ 29-6 + 48-8 |+ 69-7 
—36-1 | —46-8 | —52-9 | —12-0 | —14-0 | —20-0 |+ 24:3 + 37-8 |+ 54:0 
—48-6 | —64-5 | —72-6 | ~15-2 | —22-2 | —30-0 |+-109-6 +157-4 |+168-0 
—36-6 | —48-4 | —41-9 | +11-8 | + 9-5 | +46-7 |+ 64:8 + 82-4 |+ 74-6 
—42-0 | —30-5 | —42-8 | —21-3 | —22-8 | > 9-4 |+ 25-2 |+ 40-9 + 55-8 
— 7-8 | —17-2 | —33-0 | +35-3 | +89-4 | +15-2 |+139-1 |+-139-6 + 90-8 
—99-6 | —37-3 | —52-9 | +13-9 | + 4-7 | —15-3 |+ 50-2 |+ 64-7 |4+- 67-1 
—29-7 | —43-9 | —49-7 | — 1-3 | — 5-1] —10-5 |+ 46-1 |+ 71-4 af. 74-9 


i a a a ee 


Tron and its products...... 
Non-ferrous metals....... 
Non-metallic minerals.... 


ReMETIICAIS sa1 0 .mariee non eos 


Detailed Statistics by Groups and Individual Industries.—Table 9 
presents for the year 1941, detailed statistics regarding the individual industries 
under which all industrial plants in the Dominion are classified. The industries 


are further assembled under nine main groups according to the principal component 


_ material of their products. 
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9.—Statistics of the Numbers, Capital, Employees, Salaries and Wages, Power, Fue}, 
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Province, 
Industry and Group 


PROVINCE 


Prince Wawardiisland see eee eee 


Nova Scotia....... 


‘Alberta snen see 


Ce i ee eC cr ar a rd 


©) e) 6.18, ate (6)(¢) eleva) ein ip ele lelmus, wi ane 


Ce eC ee re ee 


« & Bie ice oe 0 6 10 6 ele 8 ee wie ee © 


Ce 


Ce a 


SO ee ey 


SH eee eee reese reresrerese 


INDUSTRIAL GROUP 


Vegetable prodhets oo... nach cut sare: 
Animal productsces. sce ernie ee. 
Textiles and textile products.............. 
Wood and paper products................. 
Tron ‘andats products a. acer ae 


Non-ferrous metal 


DEOGUCTS: Meet eS ue 


Non-metallic mineral products............ 
Chemicals and allied products............ 
Miscellaneous industries................... 


Aerated and miner 


-—Vegetable Products— 


al waters oat aoe ee 


Ch be, 0 016 a) ielekela leis («oe bane eels’ 


Tobacco, cigars and CipBretbesiy. cis vs oe: 
Tobacco processing and packing........... 


Vegetable oil mills 


73,990, 849 


Capital 
Employed 


3,106,369 
124,409,791 
97,952,799 
1,700,527, 405 
2,336,788, 884 
163,489,471 
42,158, 738 
95,676,318 
340, 609, 179 
785,012 


4,905,503, 966 


634, 728, 760 


1, 086,022,546 
545, 862,427 
358,429, 529 


26,219,347 


59,941,631 
5, 726, 633 
10,310,540 


41,268, 980 


634,728,760 


Employees on Salaries 


117,251 


Salaries 


228, 832 
4,337,041 
4,386,813 

88, 836,742 
153,447,285 
9,799,218 
3, 287,564 
5,604,442 
16,384, 683 
24,241 


286,336,861 


41,674,374 
24,956,045 
35,542,721 
60,416,988 © 
58; 290,799 
24,850, 649 
10, 160,334 
23,324,430 
7,120,521 


2,492,968 
5,703 , 609 
4,642,716 
4,387,176 
1, 267,574 
2,869,326 

355,720 

934, 267 


3,787,381 
2,819,164 
32,065 
164,988 
212,308 
59, 807 
5,451,172 
524, 636 
1, 187, 467 
3, 632,063 
426,812 
129,013 
594,142 


f 


la 


Fiabe cae 


Fe ee et ee 


SSS 
Se! 


4 
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ee 


co? eel eae 
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626,825 


175,409 


STATISTICS OF INDIVIDUAL INDUSTRIES 


Cost of 
Installed | ,fueland 
; Electricity 
Wages 
$ h.p $ 
452,051 5,462 72,053 
23,190,298 164,322 SyliD, 250 
17,331,594 243, 796 4,902,659 
304,982,929 2,093,092 64,839,482 
507,274,993 2,314,832 77, 788, 596 
31,095,049 186,277 4,753,207 
6,692,410 71,346 2,012,226 
14,547,263 119,373 2,516,387 
72,871,795 651, 264 11,969,482) 
87,400 12,037 
978,525,782| 5,850,076) 174,641,317 
89,391,719 402,441 15,189,944 
65,228,992 163,917 7, 894, 266 
123,796,307 251,916 9,183,699 
167,404,751 2,772,081 41,968,467 
349,773,336 963,548 32,061,942 
84,044, 351 673,480 31,392,961 
32,215,880 285, &20 23,723,021 
52,310,311 302,746 i eg ra eA bh 
14,360, 135 34,127 1,055, 745 
5,169,401 5,738 914,785 
9,108,027 25,474 1,055, 698 
Ooh 20 19,571 3,392,851 
6,125, 629 30,068 1,106,447 
(92,197. 10,282 666,155 
5,029,008 129,505 1,617,342 
666, 194 5,744 189,084 
1,004,172 10,921 255,118 
2,847,681 11,094 417,948 
7,345, 952 24,337 1,054,360 
60, 009 on 18,621 
240, 671 1,904 78,649 
473,226 6,614 364, 602 
75,232 886 5,822 
17,341,204 78,377 1,708,717 
756,548 4,847 393, 844 
2,647,172 27,603 1,487,848 
5,367,051 3,668 223,594 
1,313,011 920 58,580 
283,112 3,467 101,031 
508,957 1,370 78,848 
89,391,719 402,441 15,189,944 


Cost of 
Materials 


3, 229,433 
76,779,821 
59,234,107 

961,162,209 
1,683, 912,216 
132,330, 823 
65, 836, 308 
94,176, 887 
219,755,738 
129,477 


3,296,547, 019 


8 a ee a 


532,876, 217 
_ 534,909,242 


34,818, 275 


14,094,563 
37, 132,251 


11,617,955 
6,180,424 
2,811, 826 


532,876, 217 


1,347,990 
51,318.369 
47,296, 960 

815,085, 832 
1,360,055, 756 
74,450,721 
28,172,441 
45,958,219 
181, 232, 637 
199, 863 


2,605,119, 788 


349, 912, 287 
165,416,939 
290, 105,448 
463,987,834 
735,511, 841 
288 , 823,325 
117,425, 887 


26,094,039 


13,795,748 
5,320,812 


349, 912,287 


6,076,308 ,124 


- 19,769,235 
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341,377|1 
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72,525, 897 


41,103,387 
74,514,061 
92,116,307 


8, 923, 668 
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69,452,785 
75, 598,310|10 
495, 096}11 


119, 137,776 
9,667,433 


897,978, 448 
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§.—Statistics of the Numbers, Capital, Employees, Salaries and Wages, Power, Fuel, . 


He ok eB 


Establish-| * Capital 
Industry and Group ments Employed 
No. $ 
2.—Animal Products— 
Animaloile and fatsac cmt ascents rete 7 384,875 
Belting Weather suse cts ine iene 16 1,358,022 
Boot and shoe findings, leather........... 18 1,696,499 
Boots and shoes, leather.................- 210 34, 243,680 
Buttemand Cheese! ects eciedcee Doar OME 68,466,579 
(Cheese, processed 2.5 oo hide ss oar aeies 22 3,932,338 
Condensed milk qeloeeee ee attest 25 7,353,330 
Wainy, products pOtHerne. hh eet aw ee Ae 59 3,251, 769 
Hishicunring/ and packine@. 1. sewer eee 463 27,534, 878 
Hur dressing and dyeing... . gaacaace- ase 17 2,081, 209 
FY ZOOS se By evan eae Pobre oa ete 403 17,454, 293 
Gloves and mittens, leather............... 60 3,608, 761 
Hair goods, animal and human............ 5 121,434 
dseathemtAannerlessesee Gee cae acne een ee 78 27,991,475 
Miscellaneous leather goods............... 216 9,067,922 
Sausage and sausage casings............... 68 1,370,219 
Slaughtering and meat packing............ 146 93,740,090 
Totals, Animal Products.......... 4,240| 303,657,373 
3.—Textiles and Textile Products— 
Awnings, tents AnGdsSas) jaese sac ocenysieee 71 2,907, 766 
IBAganCOLtOn Andy |Utewn ee ote eee 26 9,684,527 
Battineianduwadcdimgrne se. .ee eee, 4 1,815,141 
Garpetssmatsiandriese. eee oe eee ee 20 7,904,364 
Clothing» men's factoryecs so en see 381 56, 927,392 
Clothing, women's factory ..4...2..60..1.4. 671 38,646,342 
Clothing contractors, men’s............... 79 620,012 
Clothing contractors, women’s............ 56 384,170 
Condagve. cope anc twine mes tae yee cee 11 1351867537, 
(COrSCL SNS soviet ce ee Oe OE OE 24 4,569,994 
@otton and wooliwastecs... scone 18 1,318,965 
COlLLOnULeX ties: ves San ee aed eee aes 52 3,852,259 
GBOTLON tb nread sage heen meee cee mere 7 4,693,475 
Contonsyar-and.clotiveged. wenn erie. _ 39 93,362,427 
Dyeing and finishing of textiles........... 29 6,570, 684 
IP axomtio res. Aue weak «Seta cerae Serene: 21 1,330,178 
Gloves’and. mittens; fabrics. 2... oce..1 eo: 11 512,329 
FERLSIANG CANS. 0. vn cont tiel nares Sate eee 168 10,295, 761 
Hosiery and knitted goods................ 181 58, 666, 872 
Miscellaneous textiles! .......4.. 5.0)... 4. Iv 15,111,168 
Narrow fabrics, laces, etc............-...- 36 7,666,052 
Oiled and waterproofed clothing.......... 12 1,901,093 
Sillkgancvarticial.silk sn.) oeemne ete twee ce 30 42,690, 766 
Wioollenselouhtmn «0. Accs cpu eeaee ecm 69 28,896,076 
Wioollentcoods) 1.6.3.0 o-,... terete ene te. 30 12,108,232 
Wom lleneyarn 2 ox. cases seats. c idiomas eee wie ras 40 13,359,547 
AN UO PATON CIS GTI CS) sis, crisis. 2 esters cae ena ore 1 146, 646 
Totals, Textiles and Textile Products. 2,104; 439,078,775 
4.—Wood and Paper Products— 
Beekeepers’ and poultrymen’s supplies..... 9 210,356 
Bluesprintine @ageriea acid. 5. skeet 26 329, 786 
‘Boatrburl dino hee ee at... eee oe ee ee ; 113 2,066, 747 
IBOXestAN Cd: DAgsepaper nla. i. vine. fees owe 154 28,738,058 
Ox@s: WOO Chinese aia => Misrceencnenion 148 10,038, 433 
Carriages, wagons and sleighs............. 61 942,161 
GCofans.and.casketsaem ews. eee kane eo 57 4,370,459 
Coopernge > cA New enae os tenn scamre aek 63 2,166,179 
Engraving, stereotyping and electrotyping. 110 8, 786, 203 
BXCelslOn., Sa human eee ee hare ear we os 13 483 , 946 
Bilooning. hardwoodsaeien mmenerien ie 1a. 23 4,305,045 
FMEDITOTC:.. a eee eee ee ee 411 31,029, 254 
Lasts, trees and shoe findings............. 16 VOstale7 
aAthosraph ings cea wate eerie case: 42 13,086, 250 
Miscellaneous paper products.............. 151 27,953,058 
Miscellaneous wooden products............ 134 6,972,048 
Planing mills, sash and door factories... .. 805 35,436, 688 
Printing-and bookbmdimeeracesee eee 1,339 46,901,993 
Printing and publishing... asecses ste 808 55,945,648 
Pulp'and paper: 7ak aes ote eee ee 105! 678,937,841 


Employees on Salaries 


Male 


Female 


1,982,355 
431,361 
6,261 
1,198,227 
1,339,365 
167,031 
6,767,469 


24,956,045 


337,716 
406,464 
114,058 
555, 795 
7,651,303 
6,744,764 
246,651 
117,051 
309,275 
836, 949 
110,051 
432,373 
388, 613 
2,956,997 
652,729 
93 , 064 
77,981 
1,802,694 
4,683,481 
1,111,390 
804,977 
145, 468 
1,977,921 
1,840,039 
563,227 
569, 961 
11,729 


35,542,721 


15,342 

99, 133 
221,040 
3,087,513 
867,550 
75,199 
352, 638 
156, 158 
1,711,546 
27,430 
288, 881 
3,362,233 
180,565 
1,761,302 
2,956, 857 
589,948 
2,765,498 
7,510,347 
13, 568, 262 
12,924,964 
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Materials, and Values of Products of Canadian Manufacturing Industries, 1941—con. 


Employees on Wages Pace me ot Cost of Value of Products 
uel an : 
Male } Female; Wages Installed Electricity Materials Net Gross 
No. No. $ h.p. $ $ $ $ 

87 Nil 107,821 787 39,698 262, 463 281,842 584,003} 1 
190 4 248,708 258 14, 859 1,132,852 709, 143 1,856, 854| 2 
446 112 493,254 3,669 92,605 1,282,506 1,110,376 2,485,487) 3 
9,280 7,291) 13,560,153 7,987 356,771 32,201,024 24,495,456 57,053,251) 4 
11,972 826} 13,601,229 48,701 3,065, 785 135,610, 642 41,547,206 180,223,633) 4 
215 177 369, 030 1,201 34,711 5,295,916 1,969, 406 7,300,033} 6 
818 48 944, 800 6,100 559,427 16,472,749 4,405, 632 21,437,808] 7 
388 66 461,003 2,431 113, 033 2,169,457 1,926,935 4,209,425] 8 
4,692 1,257 4,386,584 19,419 640, 209 30,112,828 17, 423,054 48,176,091] 9 
807 183 1,030,786 1,935 44,628 480,054 1,951,607 2,476, 289)10 
1,867 1,388 3,709, 867 864 108,054 17, 856, 353 8,496,919 26,461,326) 11 
828 1,409 Tiiigous 388 32,064 3,699,270 3,087,201 6, 818, 535)12 
28 26,959 78 2,800 106,008 70,115 178, 923)13 
3,913 268 4,539,284 16,275 623 ,336 93,533,255 9,479,128 33, 635, 719)14 
2,175 1,935 3,178,386 1,964 86, 501 8,728, 523 7,079,315 15, 894, 339}15 
269 45 306,741 527 59,277 2,385,517 743 , 522 3,188,316)16 
11,007 1,568] 16,487,015 Dives 2,020, 508 253,579,825 40, 640, 082 296, 240,415)17 

48,982} 16,582) 65, 228 , 992 163,917 7,894,266| 534,909, 242| 165,416,939| 708,220,447 
394 603 814,375 494 34, 892 3,450, 222 9,052,331 5,537,445] 1 
292 645 784,171 1,626 57, 933 14,142,983 3,628,885 17,829,801) 2 
178 41 257,508 1,614 40,672 1,113,819 775,376 1,929, 867| 3 
(ay 539 1,251,819 3,045 118,020 2,888,194 3,673,379 6,679,593] 4 
7,685| 17,791 22,313,465 5,100 400, 806 70,315,334 45,792,745 116,508,885] 5 
5,208] 15,724 17,918,958 3,046 288, 742 55,574,273 38,078, 934 93,941,949) 6 
669 1,416, 230 183 27,649 145,557 2,016, 660 2,189,866) 7 
179 665 732,200 112 12,063 62,491 1,013,430 1,087,984| 8 
870 341 1,359, 187 8,344 141,875 5,684, 207 5,069,912 10,895,994] 9 
160 1,609 1,089,219 27,044 2,948, 813 3,195,826 6,171, 683}10 
208 144 265,398 1,801 44,428 2,070, 739 891, 564 3,006, 731)11 
373 1,022 992,346 542 28,936 4,529,384 2,512,130 7,070, 450)12 
196 5 643,394 2,278 86, 113 2,749,363 2,856, 696 5, 692, 172)13 
16,006 9,179] 24,221,145 115,247 2,997,845 69 , 284,679 56, 138,488 128, 421,012|14 
1,060 250 P67 1771. 5,122 414,376 3, 226, 086 3 596,856 7, 237, 318|15 
507 407,657 1,741 22,382 - 2,291, 462 2,313, 844/16 
49 292 208, 257 262 7,734 539 337 458,248 1,005, 319]17 
2,008 2,629 4,208, 782 2,276 173,440 9,600,183 9,281,582 19,055, 205]18 
7,638} 14,375] 17,740,258 21,230 1,016, 683 39,128,357 36,977, 169 77,122, 209)19 
1,205 1,775,199 8,658 272,148 9,372,395 7,913,070 17,557, 613}20 
1,303 1,766 2,326, 833 2,122 99 , 592 6, 221, 838 7,008,088 13,329, 518)}21 
224 718 792,195 266 20,434 Haare Ars byl 1,768,327 4,500, 958|22 
5,975 3,292 9,027, 849 28, 593 1,483,599 15,855, 842 24,210,404 41,549, 845/23 
4,583 3,067 7,445, 826 17,618 854,405 25,516, 953 16, 805,081 43,176, 439|24 
1,301 372 1,698,002 10,674 197,715 7,857,306 5,905,605 13,960,626 25 
1,542 1,845 2,818, 983 9,270 312,260 11, 963 , 231; 6,020,055 18,295, 546/26 
19,874 30 1,913 195,609 173,145 370, 667/27 


367,149,392] 290,105,448 666,438 ,539 


—. | — 


Nil 25,173 312 4,795 83 ,384 143,247 231,426) 1 

86, 742 19 10,875 149, 667 339,572 500,114} 2 

664 686, 707 2,308 33, 956 908, 459 1,341, 653 2,284,068] 3 
3,805} 3,477| 6,828,536 10,894 412,827 28, 184,335 18, 868, 761 47,465,923] 4 
4,260 2 3, 980,065 18,091 243,644 8,371,536 8,046, 233 16,661,413] 5 
220 Nil 202,285 1,352 25,770 328,907 440,769 795,446) 6 
712 140 790,491 2,176 58,345 1,369,481 1,711,580 3,139,406) 7 
650 Nil 689, 465 2,764 38, 292 2,169,598 1,597,716 3,605,606) 8 
1,638 525| 3,580,479 3,029 127,383 1,799,613 7,562,212 9,489,208} 9 
11 , 205 1,269 16,094 166, 672 275,915 458, 681}10 
1,115 1,046, 587 6, 253 119,308 2,948,348 2,424,348 5,492,004|11 
10, 967 567| 11,981,312 23,111 645,942 19,378,080 22,752,314 42,776,336|12 
443 217 511,313 1,657 32,979 609, 499 1,035,525 1,678, 003)18 
1,524 665| 3,035,654 2,929 106, 062 5,694, 806 7,682, 140 13,483, 008|14 
2,477| 1,789] 4,452,308 13, 900 440,050 23,649,340 16,898,517 40,987, 907/15 
1,756 33 1,952,767 6,917 129,279 3,897,194 4,077,821 8,104, 294)16 
9,969 163} 10,058,904 59,795 703,417 25,954, 103 22,154,949 48,812, 469 17 
7,451] 3,297; 11,931,644 15,746 588, 810 19,387,237 29,354,074 49,330, 121/18 
8,428} 1,454) 14,272,479 31,099 881,343 15,561,811 51,568, 864 68,012,018)19 


31,493 691 50,752,854 2,137,795 34,437,122! 125,437,012! 174, "554,741! 334,428,875'20 
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9.— Statistics of the Numbers, Capital, Kmployees, Salaries and Wages, Power, Fuel, 


: ‘ Employees on Salaries 
Establish- Capital 
Industry and Group mats Employed TRE 
No, $ $ 
4.—Wood and Paper Products—concluded 
Refrigerators, other than electric.......... 674, 052 82,678 
Beguine paper, ote.) i... we eee a 5, 830, 938 850,277 
S17 Cee OS eee Dees ICT eR rk 4,65 100, 982, 006 5, 664, 986 
REM eOOMPOSION), (oy. ..cteeel sel. ee | 3) 1,147,613 191,520 
Modem warcuees.%..4.- cpa ee eee eer 1,184,04 80, 246. 
PRG ere Ref Rk hae of 3,405,397 250,986 
mother industries: i... ehh ew 32 12,561,165 773 , 889 
Totals, Wood and Paper Products... . 9,420) 1,086,022, 546 60,416,988 
5.—Iron and Its Products— 
Acriculturalimplementse, Ase. Aa meee 34 59,181,436 2,084,052 
PMPCT SE foo ch Apneoeaint eet hime 6 el oe alercvcg ea eal 24 56,890,281 4,675,227 
Actonidbiles S20 heb pi fae eee 10 100, 507, 806 6,318,607 
Automobile suppliess:<.4<4)tiudosasveeo. 102 61, 183,370 3,611,375 
Dilevelos le ols Matete he Lae ee 3, 105, 772 105, 033 
Boilers, tanks and engines................. 40 19,702,179 1,578, 821 
Bridge and structural steel................ 22 31,508,621 2,657,323 
BSEINGS, IPOi eae. ok, eee OR eT” | 203 59,576, 792 3,180,771 
Tlard ware and tools... .¢..J4¢e.co8... 2 196 49,255,871 3,282,160 
Heating and cooking apparatus............ 76 21,156, 138 1,822,735 
Tron and steel products, n.e.s.............. 148 76,832, 162 3,217,661 
wi dehiver yi es eye. Veto ak te me’ 247 110, 809,396 7,966,347 
Machine shops’ (9s, o-, Gee ehh a) oes 238] -. 7,612,080 1,020,403 
Primary iromandstechl, owe ee ol coe 60 168,750,344 4,163,580 
Railway rolling-steck ... lee tee eo 34 113,881,540 4,352,092 
Sheet metal products. .....502.....:...... 1A 74,787,774 4,113,159 
Shipbuilding and repairs.................. 65 86, 873,540 2,400,481 
Wiré.and wire goods.5..).,. 58 Aeon. 5.4 8 36,486, 567 1,740,972 
Totals, Iron and Its Products... ... 1,759] 1,138,701, 669 58,290,799 
6.—Non-Ferrous Metal Products— 
pluminium, products)... eeesee. s.... | 20 17, 661, 866 652,073 
Brass and copper products................ 143 57,892,897 3, 702, 857 
Electrical apparatus and supplieses.aa.4..4 211 128,317,208 13,503, 883 
Jewellery and electro-plated ware......... 122 14, 253 ,352 1,681,811 
Miscellaneous non-ferrous metal products. . 26 3,792,406 377,676 
Non-ferrous metal smelting and refining... 14 809, 963 , 342 4,117,398 
Wihite metal alloys: ...... te Bie. st 43 13, 981,356 814,951 
Totals, Non-Ferrous Metal Products. . 579| 545,862,427 24,850,649 
7.—Non-Metallic Mineral Products— 
Abtasive nraductes.24...., ease aie J 15 9, 833, 950 842,368 
Ashbastos prodacteie he... t0lsc5 22.8 12 3,459,185 231,330 
Cement.) “seein oh se ees eo 8 51,108, 294 190,771 
Cenient produtts<2) be... tek hhh. 122 4,148,169 456,627 
Clay products from domestic CLV) ae a ae 142 17,377,553 602,549 
Clay products from imported clay........ 22 5,469, 188 408, 621 
Coke and gas products.................... 31 97,894,349 1,873,179 
iS lies productescth tet. ee Ries! 81 19,719,438 1,237,478 
YSU prodictseay ten eee ee ee g 3,431, 883 66,430 
Die :¢ 2 Sek Ae kes i eee ed 50 4,633,946 150, 695 
Miscellaneous non-metallic mineral products 44 15,170,025 467,075 
Petroleum. producta A... aiees mee: 49 82,475,508 2,824,399 
ALES Bon css Ode ound ee es | 9 5,559,307 361,661 
Sand-lime brick. tal. yi. «ee eS 6 454,035 32,321 
tone, monumental and ornamental..... 173 4,297,208 414,830 
Totals, Non-Metallic Mineral Products.. 773} «= 325,032,038 10,160,334 
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Materials, and Values of Products of Canadian Manufacturing Industries, 1941—con. 


ee DEE 


Employees on Wages Cost of Value of Products 


Power Cost of 
Fuel and : 
Male | Female] Wages Installed | Pectricity Materials Net Gross 
No. No. $ h.p. $ $ $ $ 
258 4 270,851 586 13,790 537, 783 611,800 1, 163,373)21 
712 4 933 , 453 3,565 274,592 5,284,417 5,454, 701 11,013, 710)22 
38, 603 325) 35,800,447 413,321 2,316,555 84,435,483 76, 660,254 163 , 412, 292]23 
273 4 365,358 127 16, 705 82,445 784, 792 883 , 942/24 
at 81 496,911 1,647 18, 865 859, 250 788,748 1,666, 863}25 
212 10% 972,410 4,872 53,340 1,549, 193 2,080,930 3, 683, 463/26 
1,370 134 1,596,351 6,447 218,327 8, 202, 160 4,955, 658 13,376, 145|27 
130,995 14,314 167,404,751 2,772,081 41,968,467 386,999,813 463,967,834 892,936,114 
7,476 109} 10,093,708 25,071 765, 294 14, 408, 498 19, 248,410 34,422,202) 1 
20,418 1,655 35, 266, 790 11,182 649, 801 19,937,484 60,780, 625 81,367,910} 2 
19,377 920) 38,464,457 96, 859 1,512,237 901,124,930 Ti. o2kn 2 279,958,339) 3 
12,680 1,632 22,152,897 59,681 1,534, 124 73,307,685 49,545,058 124,386,867) 4 
609 40 1,048,724 1,830 66, 901 1,960,719 1,532,535 3,560,155} 5 
3,598 34 5,708,088 15,735 437,270 10,166,384 12,485,129 23,088,783] 6 
5,956 Nil 95909, 215 31,531 576,908 20,861,731 36,916,867 58,355,506) 7 
14,035 208} 21,230,382 53,205 Dao puie 31,807, 953 43,555,188 77,638,652) 8 
8,834 1,438 13,666,416 21-1638 881,534 17,176,637 41,494,144 59,552,315) 9 
5,095 129 6,486, 519 10,814 446, 988 9,162,080 15,744, 242 25,353,310|10 
Oe lt 2,069) 18,319,327 49,398 1,268, 709 16,581, 695 33,650, 542 51,500, 946)11 
18, 263 897] 29,709,708 62,499 1,412,852 44,617,850 78,128,639 124,159, 341/12 
2,297 42 3,360, 164 5,456 181,722 2,464, 676 7,431,367 10,077, 765}13 
21,894 141) 40,873,515 254,746 13,888,384 78,824,366 71,853, 642 164,566,392)14 
25,803 66| 41,774,740 128,189 3,277,541 63,310,071 51,492,529 118,080, 141)15 
9,994 1,653) 14,400,753 24,774 973, 104 55,176,062 39, 230,070 95,379, 236)16 
19,804 23} 29,941,345 88,879 1,111,696 41,471, 884 66, 743, 303 109,326, 883|17 
4,928 659 7,366, 588 22,536 801,366 13, 285,277 28, 358,379 42,395,022/18 
210,772] 11,015 349, 773,336 963,548 32,061,942 715,595,982 135,511,841 1,483,169, 765 
2,468 243 3,442,012 18 , 849 428,465 8,552,085 9,167,705 18,148,205} 1 
10,342 1,051] 15,857,496 60,931 1,715, 107 59,409, 859 39,464,025 100,588,991) 2 
19,115 7,213) 33,707,003 96,551 2,003, 990 77,466,516 98,433,120 177,903,626] 3 
2,650 1, 294 4,545,790 4,361 160, 743 12,259,325 10,893,521 23,313,589} 4 
569 163 827,531 720 39,420 1,834, 83z 3,889,565 5,763,817) 5 
14,264 Nil 23,365,291 485, 279 26,771,809 232,814,167 119, 736, 294 379,322,270] 6 
1,398 545 2,299, 228 6,789 273,427 13,795,427 7,239,095 21,307,949) 7 
50,806) 10,503 84,044,351 673,480 $1,392,961 406,132,161 288,823,320 726,348, 447 
1,705 2,688,383 9,813 1,821,337 7,650,413 16,084, 580 25,556,330] 1 
567 727,938 4,449 169,358 1,866, 795 2,323,064 4,359,217| 2 
1,148 Nil 1,670,160 93, 236 2,897,383 2,146,825 9,279,164 14,323,372) 3 
965 1,040,493 4,080 198,471 2,511,415 3,360,791 6,070,677) 4 
2,599 Nil 2,625,236 23,091 1,561,326 207 , 247 5,806, 763 7,575,336] 5 
EASY, 286 1,608,911 2,745 388, 106 1,331,608 3,652,139 5,371,853] 6 
3,102 Nil 4,658,924 34,548 4,561,590 23,907,878 22,349, 252 50,818,720) 7 
3,264 803 4,825,441 15,639 1,356, 749 7,687,353 12,056,221 21,100,323) 8 
345 Nil 398, 346 5,066 191,685 1,941,052 2,468, 356 4,601,093] 9 
1,013 1,170,876 9,065 2,008, 142 188, 387 4,161,412 6,357, 941 10 
1,133 1,627,549 10,012 672, 132 5,607, 150 7,072,905 13,352,187|11 
4,326 7,502,447 58,031 7,268,690 125, 982, 237 23 , 384, 568 156, 635, 495}12 
490 656,991 5,055 450,291 725,6 2,676,533 3, 852, 499/13 
122 Nil 132,481 39,919 142,942 248, 498 431,359|14 
681 881,704 10,035 137,842 1, 244,013 2,501, 641 3,883, 496|15 
22,992 1,298) 32,215,880 285,820 23,723,021 183,140,999 117,425,887 324,289,898 
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9.—Statistics of the Numbers, Capital, Employees, Salaries and Wages, Power, Fuel, 


ei ce Betablch: Capital Employees on Salaries 
ments Employed Male | Female Salaries 
No. $ No. No. $ 
8.—Chemicals and Allied Products— 

Acids, alkalies and salts.................. 32 61,329, 966 1,165 225 2,821,901 
A GN GEr Ved en A, cue MOM: ake eee 22 3,016,349 108 39 271,026 

eal Tamas ation, :....asceetraet.! van 10 4,407,409 65 16 233,152 _ 

BS CPOUIZOES Sie nye cs, ox crt aan rer el 27 20,110, 56° 269 72 779,740 | 

Bit) Gasps*comprossed .... ..o eeuicee. ck 35 7,628,438 285 158 827,599 » 

6} Inks, printing and writing................. 33 3,164,648 171 72 705,749 | 
7] Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations 169 31,223,170} 1,406 842 4,384,032 
8} Miscellaneous chemical products.......... 167; 162,561,470] 2,862 Wee! 5, 282.824 
9} Paints, pigments and varnishes,........... 94 31,911,306} 1,360 465 3, 887, 789 
10} Polishes and dressings.................... 50 3,715,165 196 89 469, 966 
11} Soaps, washing compounds, etc............ 116 19,655, 04¢ 914 401 2,515,907 
fehl oilet. preparations. «i073 ek, fon re 88 7,914,670 324 321 1,122,608 
io) a Woods distillationveeiue., Ae see 6 1,791,320 13 3 22134 
Totals, Chemicals and Allied Products. . 849} 358,429,529) 9,138) 3,826 23,324,430 

9.—Miscellaneous Industries— 

1) Artificial flowers and feathers............. 28) 620, 676 51 39 120,249 
2| Automobile accessories, fabric............ 9 1,425, 769 75 26 235, 426 
3} Brooms, brushes and mops................ 93 6,034, 253 284 130 673,856 
A). OU One mage alan Aue rt eerie |g 25 Des l2 oie 141 45 308 , 423 
BiweCundles : trie nna! ella epee. «. § 12 1,025, 287 39 20 119, 632 
6| Fountain pens and pencils. ................ 10 2,412,340 132 76 387, 582 
di) Lee yaetiGial ye case cae Te wae oe 51 4,490,402 86 25 173,438 
8| Jewellery cases and silverware cabinets.... 4 456,361 21 24 65,412 
9} Lamps, electric, and lamp shades......... 25 964,522 80 ol 197,307 
10} Mattresses and springs.................... 75 10,753,095 394 146 1,186,343 
11; Miscellaneous, including carpet sweepers... 3 182,614 10 5 25,161 
12h Motion pictures.cid!a). sete ie eos 5 952,603 58 33 229,977 
13) Musical instruments: =... $es.0c0. oot 17 3,404,395 97 26 204, 898 
TET De ADeS: LODACED dnc. ee en ne Cit ni 4 52,755 5 Nil 8,049 
15} Regalia and society emblems............. 11 143,304 14 6 24,907 
16] Scientific and professional equipment...... 42 28,363, 863 916 438 1,640,638 
17) Signs, electric, neon and other............. 39 3,391,519 164 36 415,557 
1S|AShortiig gocdsi.e Subd.) eee ek 37 2,595,049 133 54 294,590 
49) Otarips and etencils:t.v, 7 ees ewes Tl 41 1,073, 892 96 ol 208,314 
20} Statuary, art goods and novelties......... 50 820,797 85 37 179,149 
21} Store and display accessories.............. 6 96, 766 14 6 22,500 
1 fini “a0. 8 In) Co ER es See 19 807, 869 40) 26 75,501 
aay “Eypewritersupplies.......06c. che. cce. ok 8 1,202,300 61 36 264,410 
eg Migs OG aces LT Stee, AMR CBN a Rg RE 7 407,901 18 14 58, 902 
Totals, Miscellaneous Industries........ 621 73,990,849} 3,014) 1,310 7,120,521 
Grand Totals, All Industries... .. 26,293) 4,905,503,966/ 117,251] 41,693 286,336,861 


The incidence of the War resulted ina re-arrangement in the rank of many in- 
dustries. Industries producing supplies and equipment for the Armed Forces 
naturally advanced while those industries producing for the domestic consumers’ 
market declined in importance. To supply the raw materials needed by the indus- 
tries engaged principally in war production, it became necessary to restrict or pro- 
hibit the manufacture of many products such as pleasure cars, radios, washing 
machines, electrical equipment, household appliances, agricultural implements, ete. 
Though these industries were forced to change over to war-time production, the 
changes did not affect the value of their output and consequently their importance 
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Materials, and Values of Products of Canadian Manufacturing Industries, 1941—con. 


Employees on Wages 


Male 


Female 


Wages 


Power 
Installed 


Cost of 
Fuel and 
Electricity 


Materials 


Cost of 


Value of Products 


Net 


Gross 


i i a | | |e 


« 


No. 


$ 


8,347,383 
482,465 
386,977 

2,086,097 
619, 285 
498,514 

2,537,049 

31,040, 182 


$ 


17,108,347 
1,858,728 
3,218,530 


13,486,811 
45,055,413 
21,495, 598 
2,740,967 

12,633,351 
3,803,305 

893,729 


ee ec a | ne en er ee 


134,924,947 


755, 948 


558 , 320 
1,134,430 
204,790 
525,434 
54,139 
706,570 
899,037 
423 , 384 


a 


cr rn OO tenn | 


3, 296,547,019) 2,605,119, 788) 6,076,308,124 


626,825| 175,409) 978,525, 782 


1,055,745 


174,641,317 


34,818,275 


36,651,877 


$ 
50, 109, 348 


35,471,898 
100, 422, 223 
40,183, 625 


emas ot ww 


omen a = Ww = 


17,531, 679/10 
240, 857/11 
1,427, 132]12 
1,689, 506|18 
77,475|14 
164,521)15 
16, 246, 517/16 
3,251, 216}17 
2,352, 871/18 
1,044, 564/19 
1,227,017|20 
169, 243|21 
1,465, 770/22 
1,757, 593|28 
716,311)24 


72,525,897 


as producers of manufactured goods did not alter drastically. To analyse the effects 
of the War on any industry, it is necessary to compare the nature of the products 
This should be borne in mind in 


made before the War with that of the present. 
making industrial comparisons with pre-war years. 


For example, the number of 


employees engaged in the agricultural implements industry increased by 1,947 in 
1941; this in spite of the fact that the output of agricultural implements remained at 
about the same level. The increase was due to a change-over of some of the plants 
to war production. It is therefore impossible to trace industrial trends from the 
_ principal statistics alone, as published in this report. 
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Subsection 2.—Manufactures Classified by the Purpose of the Products 


Significant changes have occurred since 1922 in the importance of the various 
Indicative of the increasing industrial- 


groups shown in the purpose classification. 
ization of the Dominion is the increase in the industrial equipment group and the 
increase in producers materials during the period. Another significant change is the 
decline in the food group. Whereas in 1922 food products: comprised the leading 
group, in 1941 the production of producers materials took the lead by a wide margin. 
It should also be noted, however, that the cost of materials in this group is par- 


ticularly high. 


Past editions of the Year Book have presented at this place historical data 


showing manufacturing industries classified according to purpose (see p. 374 to 


p. 376 of the 1942 Year Book). 


In order to conserve space, this analysis has been _ 


reduced this year to data for the latest two years available, viz., 1940 and 1941. 


10.—Principal Statistics of the Manufacturing Industries of Canada, Classified | 
According to the Purpose of the Principal Product, by Main Groups, 1940-41, and | 


in Detail for 1941. 


Norse.—Data for significant years 1922-39 are given at pp. 374 to 376 of the 1942 Year Book. 


Em- 
ployees 


Salaries 
and 
Wages 


Cost 
of 
Materials 


486, 697,256 
207,119,712 
199,001,761 
52,195,231 
107,533, 242 
146,320, 768 
328, 764,370 


1,768, 206,231 


741,060, 107 
58,818, 158 


105, 684 
24,584 
105,495 
14,242 


110, 646,980 
29,255, 112 
96, 188, 160 
15,924,870 
33, 884,337 
58,969, 949 

111, 622, 938 

295,518, 801 

158, 275, 589 
10,586, 129 


630, 874, 094 
86,023, 396 
191,503,394 
30, 681,129 
56,845, 708 
53,062, 630 
247,113, 689 
758, 996, 804 
370, 185, 647 
24,435,412 


Gross 
Value of 
Products 


ube. 


902,729,581. 


177,434, 821 
341, 716,366 
65, 007, 582 
118, 174,369 
156, 160,315 
444, 289,528 


1,537,413, 098 


736,022,066 
50, 225,590 


4,529,173, 316 


--- | | Es | | SSS 


549, 342,529 
221,539,178 
230,532, 584 
61,170,967 
120,765,916 
154,150,551 
436, 853,387 


2,076,914, 285 


877,509, 129 
176,725,440 


115, 206 
26,472 
117, 898 
17,675 
35, 583 
45,500 
117,492 
295,725 
158, 669 
30, 958 


127,744,973 
33,036,981 
116,131,601 
20,510,038 
42,614,722 
65,523, 631 
188, 325, 108 
399, 181, 962 
232, 294, 504 
39,499, 128 


816, 983,921 
96,986, 623 
235, 698, 630 
42,064,391 
71,511, 798 
66,324,919 
388, 382,775 
999,572, 243 
520,044, 553 
58, 977, 166 


a 


——— | | | | 


Katab- 

Year and Purpose lish 

ments 
No. 
1940 
Rood fido3 oe ee eee ee 8,395 
Drinkiand tobacco: 4..46...--en 674 
G@lothings ee eee ee. 2157 
Bersonaliutilitiess..cee eee 627 
House furnishings.............. 775 
Books and stationery........... 2,463 
Vehicles and vessels......... BE 356 
Producers materials............ 7,898 
Industrial equipment........... 1,984 
Miscellaneousi: {ciel et 6 ccc. 184 
Totals,:1940.5 Ss. ake 25,513 
1941 
HOG Ges aah eis arenes sieeve wighave wi RS 8,420 
Drinkeand tobacco:...4...,... «0K: 688 
Clothing erae inte on nat as 2,301 
Personalutilitiesese ae. esas 651 
IEouse surnishingserames. 2.5 «ce 827 
Books and stationery........... 2,515 
Vehicles and vessels............ 370 
Producers materials............ 7,984 
Industrial equipment........... 2,324 
Miscellaneous. eee... 5... 213 
Totals; 1040 nos. oa: 26,293 
1941—Derau 
F000.) ii oe: ere & 8,420 
BreAdstiiises omer cere 4,440 
Fish oR ee eon 463 
Fruit and vegetable prepara- 

GIONS: ee ee orn 377 
Meéatat cc. Rieti 4.4.40 Se 214 
Mille products, accent. caret 2,533 
Oilsiand late. asa 
Sugar oy secede cen cco 11 
Miscellaneous’<.8--" ens cee 375 


549,342,529 
179, 936, 147 
27,534,878 


55, 236,970 
95,110,309 
83,004,016 

384,875 
43,915,168 
64, 220, 166 


115,206} 127,744,973 


47,674 
6,826 


11,943 
16, 696 
21,135 
104 
2,642 
8,186 


50,970,171 
5,596, 785 


10,165, 116 
23, 728, 256 
22,440,431 

136, 238 
3,834, 639 
10,873,337 


816,983,921 
208, 787,905 
30, 112, 828 


45,421,597 
255,965,342 
159, 548,764 

262,468 

46,067,190 

70,817, 832 


1,134,805, 943 


415,471,018 

85,627,622 
150, 988, 355 
182,686,318 
714,510,718 


2,002, 417,597 
1,066, 702,761 


121,971,029 


6,076,308, 124 


332, 703, 248 
48,176,091 


75,598,310 


1,134,805, 943 


299,428,731. 


213,170,899 


584,003 _ 
62,402,709 . 


102,741, 952 


me 
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 10.—Principal Statistics of the Manufacturing Industries of Canada, Classified 


According to the Purpose of the Principal Product, by Main Groups, 1940-41, and 
in Detail for 1941—concluded. 


Fiat Salaries Cost Gross 
Year and Purpose Capital Teyoen and of Value of 
por Wages Materials Products 

1941— Derait—concluded $ No. $ $ $ 

Drink and Tobacco............ 221,539,178| 26,472) 33,036,981] 96,986,623] 201,126,763 
Beverages, alcoholic.......... 105, 266, 692 8,026] 13,532,576] 42,834,471 86, 237, 832 
Beverages, non-alcoholic...... 35,562,853 7,072| 8,765,468] 16,936,389 46,646, 142 
Tobacco...,...+.6. «8 Sate oe Ree 80,709,633} 11,374] 10,788,937] 37,215,763 68, 242,789 

Clothing Aerie en ea ied oe ere a 230,532,584) 117,898] 116,131,601) 235,698,630 415,471,018 

- Boots and shoes, leather...... 34,243,680] 18,841] 17,687,326] 32,201,024 67,053, 251 
Mig Ti COOUS ies we lee eile wise t oe ats 19,535,502} 5,502! 7,032,772) 18,336,407) | 28,937,615 
Garments and personal fur- 

STOVE OUP T 9: GRY Ls ee 101,147,910} 58,934] 59,066,790) 129,046,468) 219,900,367 
Gloves and mittens........... 4,121,090} 2,894] 2,494,971) 4,238,607 7,828,854 
arte eM CUCADS cciiaciiiss <a sels’ 10,916,437] 6,348 6,488,340} 10,035,570 20, 132,764 
Pett LOG) POOUS wate ue oie >» isranes 58,666,872] 24,362] 22,423,739} 39,128,357 77, 122, 209 
NV beRpPT OOLBisj aye ois ere's v4 ee ee snie'me 1,901,093 1,017 937,663| 2,712,197 4,500, 958 

Personal Utilities.............. . 61,170,967] 17,675} 20,510,038) 42,064,391 85,627, 622 
Jewellery and time-pieces..... 14, 709, 713 5,091 6,517,122) 12,682,487 24, 283,605 
Recreational supplies......... 6,807,313 2,060} 2,020,698] 2,478,750 5,508, 147 
Personal utilities.............. 39,653,941] 10,524] 11,972,218] 26,908,154 55, 885,870 

House Furnishings........... 120,765,916] 35,583} 42,614,722) 71,511,798 150,988,355 

Books and Stationery......... 154,150,551) 45,500) 65,523,631) 66,324,919 182,686,318 

Vehicles and Vessels........... 436,853,387| 117,492] 188,325,103) 388,382,775 714,510,718 

Producers Materials.......... 2 2,076,914, 285| 295,725] 399,181,962 999,572,243] 2,002, 417,597 
Warm MAterigls..c ces... «+ oe.» 20,110, 569 1,748] 2,865,837] 9,419,584 15,188,645 
Manufacturers materials...... 1, 628,130,179] 184,698] 273,439,289] 754,228,055) 1,496, 960, 868 
Building materials............ 340,465,403]. 86,089] 96,655,575| 174,994,880] 375,571,001 
General materials..........:. 88, 208,134| 23,190] 26,221,261) 60,929,724 114, 697,083 

Industrial Equipment..... oe 877, 509,129| 158,669] 232,294,504) 520,044,553] 1 ,066, 702, 761 
Farming Equipment.......... 59,391,792| 8,848} 12,218,275] 14,491,882 34,653, 628 
Manufacturing equipment..... 112,346,573} 24,146] 38,367,933] 45, 227,349 125,837,344 
Trading equipment........... 10, 254,879 2,014 2,797,458 1,815,690 8,457,740 
Service equipment............ 65,730,892| 10,671} 14,129,269) 24, 942,018 57,511,970 
Light, heat and power equip- 

BIRO eee eras okie aie ovicks 329,848,827| 47,594] 71,807,314] 238,715,687) 410,436,842 
General peaipment Sees aon alert 299,936,166| 65,396| 92,974,255] 194,851,927 429, 805, 237 

Miscellameous.................- 176,725,440} 30,958) 39,499,128) 58,977,166 121,971,029 


Subsection 3.—Manufactures Classified by Origin of the Materials 


Historical statistics of manufactures classified on an ‘origin’ basis have been 
given in this subsection in earlier Year Books. This classification is interesting for 
comparisons with the external trade classifications according to origin. In order 


_ to conserve space, figures for earlier years are not repeated but the data for significant 


years from 1924-39 are given at pp. 377-378 of the 1942 Year Book. 


The distinction made between farm materials of Canadian and foreign origin 
is based on whether the materials are indigenous to Canada rather than on their 
actual source. Thus, the industries included in the foreign origin classes are those 
depending upon materials that cannot be grown in Canada, such as tea, coffee, 
spices, cane sugar, rice, rubber, cotton, etc. Industries included in the Canadian 
origin classes may, however, be using large quantities of imported materials. 
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11.—Principal Statistics of the Manufacturing Industries of Canada, Classified 


According to the Origin of the Material Used, by Main Groups, 1940 and 1941 


Estab- ae Salaries Cost Gross 
Year and Origin lish- Capital iEowean and of | Value of 
ments Let esss Wages Materials Products 
1940 No. $ No. $ $ $ 
Arn Orie emer apres create cso 10, 171]1,045,583,598| 242,226] 249,885,378} 981,519,128] 1,560, 139, 653 
MINOPA On ipetthctuendalaate os tercere sseltts 3,527/1,772,224,199| 270,986) 391,872, 697 975,304,671) 1,877,479, 009 
INGLOSIAOLIG INE ts aeeitie te aecleaae 9, 168}1,013,080,228) 158,125} 188,983,799 314,470, 518 742,224,457 
Marine Grin awe. auf tes sarees se 458| 23,257,676 5, 828 4,528, 560 21,461, 851 35,110,441 
Waldslifeiorigin’s dr.c.ce:.i0 cont nne 395| 16,617,392 5,138 6, 206, 964 15,476, 680 25, 250, 565 
IMIKGCHORIGITI Geter. occas Po ees 1,794] 224,953,743] 79,941] 79,395,467| 141,489,055} 288,969,191 
Grand Totals, 1946....| 25,513/4,095,716,836| 762,244| 920,872,865| 2,449,721,903| 4,529,173,316 
Farm Origin Group— 
IETOM MeLaICTODS.c 40% santa niet 6,129} 715,990,641} 186,345} 143,707,357 515, 589, 945 894,303, 702 
From animal husbandry...... 4,042] 329,592,957} 105,881} 106,178,021 465, 929, 183 665, 835, 951 
Totals, Farm Origin........... 10,171/1,045,583,598| 242,226) 249,885,378} 981,519,128) 1,560,139,653 
Canadian Onieinee ene. sees ee 9,388] 780,842,396] 187,661] 191,470, 150 804,525,794] 1,230,550,021 
HOreion Origine. ects oe ashe 783] 264,741,202} 54,565) 58,415, 228 176, 993,334 329, 589, 632 
1941 Aa La COMO gre Rt mi me mene espe ree | 
PAT IMOT ISIN as tte aan ete eke 10, 210]1,151,045,349| 267,547] 295,050,079] 1,247,465, 642) 1,926, 293, 645 | 
Mineral origin. cas2.ce seowecle sels 3, 916|2,372,940,631] 411,508] 638,248,442) 1,434, 426, 669| 2,823, 665, 763 | 
HorestiOrig inier acme eae 9,310)1,077,236,343| 177,024] 222,529,714 385, 200, 200 883 , 446, 906 © 
MarnineOniginee..ne eee eee 463| 27,534,878 6, 826 5, 596, 785 30, 112, 828 48,176,091» 
Wildwite oriminit geome. ten eee 420} 19,585,502)’ 5,502 7,032, 7:72 18,336, 407 28,937,615 | 
MOXOGSOLIOIN 4s chains eee icici 1,974] 257,211,263) 92,771) 96,404, 851 181,005, 273 365, 788, 104 
Grand Totals, 1941....| 26,293/4,905,503,966| 961,178/1,264,862,643| 3,296,547,019| 6,076,308,124 | 
Farm Origin Group— | 
Hom tela cropsiunssenineseeee 6,234| 774,642,733] 151,090} 169, 123, 298 642,319,060] 1,094,375, 949 
From animal husbandry... .. 3,976] 376,402,616} 116,457} 125,926,781 605, 146, 582 831,917, 696 - 
Totals, Farm Origin........... 10, 210/1,151,045,349| 267,547| 295,050,079| 1,247,465,642| 1,926,293,645 | 
@anadiah Origine, see wee aes 9,395} 869,024,235) 204,596} 223,100,775) 1,017,219,181) 1,508,170,317 
Oreo O LTRs ae ane ee 815| 282,021,1141 62,951! 71,949,304 230, 246, 461 418,123,328 | 


Subsection 4.—Leading Manufacturing Industries 


The rank of the ten leading industries in 1941 compared with previous signi- 
ficant years is as follows:— 


THE TEN LEADING INDUSTRIES COMPARED AS TO RANK, SIGNIFICANT YEARS, 1922-41 


Rank in— 
Industry oO 
1941 ) 1940 ) 1939 ) 1937 } 1933 } 1929 ) 1926 } 1922 
Non-ferrous metal smelting and refining............ 1 1 1 il 2 9 9 - 
Pulprand pane vargok co veiso tess oe ohare acto atte Zz 2 Z 2 1 1 1 2 
Slaughtering and meat packing.................... 3 3 3 3 3 2 3 3 
AULOMODITES eee aoe ae oes fie ecstenn Se eee 4 4 5 4 11 4 5 6 
Buttermandiehecscmcyesnun ree nce cet oe ecw 5 5 4 6 5 6 6 5 
Electrical apparatus and supplies................... 6 7 i) 8 16 8 13 17 
Primamy 1roOnkan diehe elie satya orctosie: heayeseichs ¢ serene fi 10 11 12 Bi 16 25 20 
Sars eye RR enc. kale car tute edre ee eee 8 6 8 7 14 5 4 4 
Petroleunk products ease atic aerate) er secl hee 9 i) 6 ) 6 10 11 9 
Mlour-and/te edema hesitate er ee eee 10 8 7 5 4 3 2 1 


A feature of Canadian manufacturing development in recent years has been 


the rapid growth of non-ferrous metal smelting. This industry, based upon the 
rich base-metal resources of the country, is now among the leading manufactures, 
along with the industries based upon forest, agricultural and live-stock resources. 
Under the impetus of war production, industries engaged in producing the equip- 


ment needed by the Armed Forces, such as electrical apparatus, automobiles, 


sawmills, and primary iron and steel, have advanced to higher positions. 
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12.—Principal Statistics of the Forty Leading Industries of Canada, Ranked 
According to Gross Value of Products, 1941 


Estab- Eni ' Salaries Cost Value of Products 
Industry lish- Capital ‘5 and of 
ments Over Wages Materials Net Gross 
1|Non-ferrous metal No. $ No. $ $ $ $ 
smelting and renn- 

Sieg eS. oe Sa Pe Ne 14] 309,963,342] 16,014] 27,482,689] 232,814,167 119,736, 294| 379,322,270 
2)Pulp and paper...... 106| 678,937,841] 37,154] 63,677,818] 125,437,012 174,554,741) 334,428,875 
3|Slaughtering and 

meat packing..... 146] 93,740,090] 16,260} 23,254,484] 253,579,825) 40,640,082 296, 240,415 
4|Automobiles........ 10] 100,507,806} 22,401] 44,783,064] 201,124,930 77,321,172] 279,958,339 
5|Butter and cheese... 2,427| 68,466,579) 18,922] 19,790,679} 135,610, 642 41,547,206} 180, 223,633 
6|Electrical apparatus " 

ag and supplies....... 211| 128,317,208] 33,086] 47,210,886] 77,466,516 98,433,120] 177,903,626 
4|Primary iron and 
. BLOOMING Oar Gl aieie ws ath 60| 168,750,344] 23,735} 45,037,095] 78,824,366 71,853,642] 164,566,392 
BiSawmille 5. + ls 4,655] 100,982,006] 45,104) 41,465,433) 84,435,483 76,660,254) 163,412,292 
9|Petroleum products. 49| 82,475,508} 5,406) 10,326,846] 125,982,237) 23,384,568 156, 635,495 
~ 10|Flour and feed mills. 1,129) 59,941,631 6,528]  7,898,329| 115,939,001] 26,615,294) 144,171,637 
-— 41/Cotton yarn and } 
> ehathe? Hitinssne alee 39] 93,362,427| 26,375) 27,178,142) 69,284,679 56,138,488] 128,421,012 
12| Automobile supplies. 102] 61,183,370] 16,138] 25,764,272) 73,307,685 49,545,058] 124,386,867 
-13)Machinery.......... 247| 110,809,396] 23,376) 37,676,055} 44,617,850 78,128,639} 124,159,341 
- 44|Rubber goods, in- 
cluding footwear... 56| 71,985,540} 17,191| 22,792,376) 59,340,321 58,088,738] 119,137,776 
15| Railway rolling-stock 34| 113,881,540] 28,126] 46,126,832} 63,310,071 51,492,529] 118,080, 141 
- 16|Clothing, men’s 

factory...) -se3+>+ 381| 56,927,392] 29,461) 29,964,768) 70,315,334 45,792,745| 116,508,885 
17\Shipbuilding and re- : 

IPERS 2th Ns Huot 65} 86,873,540} 21,240) 32,341,826) 41,471,884 66,743,303} 109,326,883 
18|Brass and copper 

Producta. 26. -¥o3 +5 143] 57,892,897] 13,190] 19,560,353) 59,409,859 39,464,025) 100,588,991 
19| Miscellaneous chem- 

ical products...... 167| 162,561,470] 28,557} 36,323,006] 45,055,413 52,153,800) 100,422,223 
20|Sheet metal products 171| 74,787,774] 13,750] 18,513,912) 55,176,062 39,230,070] 95,379,236 
21|Clothing, women’s 

faCtOry Puke eis ee 671| 38,646,342] 24,545] 24,663,722} 55,574,273 38,078,934) 93,941,949 
22\Bread and other 

bakery products... 3,034] 53,473,380] 24,969] 25,919,986 44,172,928] 44,550,528]. 92,116,307 
23| Aircraft and parts... 24| 56,890,281] 26,661] 39,942,017} 19,937,484 60,780,625) 81,367,910 
24|Castings, iron. ...... 203| 59,576,792| 15,870} 24,411,153} 31,807,953 43,555,188] 77,638,652 
25|Hosiery and knitted 

POOUS tees oats 181| 58,666,872| 24,362] 22,423,739] 39,128,357 36,977,169] 77,122,209 
26|Fruit and vegetable 

preparations....... 377| 55,236,970} 11,943) 10,165,116 45,421,597| 29,122,353] 75,598,310 
27|Biscuits, confection- 

ery, cocoa and cho- 

COLAtG tins oe teak. 204) 45,453,147] 14,423] 14,811,636 37,132,251] 36,326,112} 74,514,061 
28| Miscellaneous food 

products. 4.52.64 240} 41,268,980] 5,126) 6,635,062) 48,864,582 - 20,170,255] 69,452,785 
29|Printing and pub- 

Hghine ene Sabie t's 808} 55,945,648] 18,543] 27,840,741) 15,561,811 51,568,864) 68,012,018 
30|Breweries..........- 61| 68,360,886] 5,932} 10,512,805) 34,343,935) 27,835,011) 63,285,393 

' $1/Sugar.refining....... 11} 43,915,168} 2,642) 3,834,639 46,067,190] 14,847,671] 62,402,709 
$2|Bridge and_ struc- 

tural steel......... 22) 31,508,621 7,162} 12,566,538 20,861,731] 36,916,867 58,355, 506 
33| Hardware and tools.. 197| 49,255,871] 11,902) 16,948,576 17,176,637| 41,494,144] 59,552,315 
34|Boots and shoes, 

IFey Ya avoyeee Dee aimee 210| 34,243,680] 18,841) 17,687,326 32,201,024| 24,495,456] 57,053,251 
35|Tobacco, cigars and 

GISATOULEGs Jie ce <- 82| 66,698,907) 9,204} 8,999,114 25,597,808] 27,900,648} 53,722,050 
36| Miscellaneous iron \ 

and steel products. 148] 76,832,162} 13,860) 21,536,988 16,581,695| 33,650,542) 51,500,946 
37|\Coke and gas pro- 

GUGESSo Im. snore Loe 31| 97,894,349] 4,290] 6,532,103 23,907,878] 22,349,252) 50,818,720 
38|Acids, alkalies and 

BELLE eet et we aay tate 32| 61,329,966) 6,482] 11,169,284 17,108,347] 27,299,494) 50,109,348 
39|Printing and book- 

binCAne ins nsce 1,337| 46,901,993} 15,000) 19,441,991 19,387,237| 29,354,074) 49,330,121 
40|Planing mills........ 805| 35,436,688} 11,980] 12,824,402) 25,954, 103 92,154,949] 48,812,469 


Totals, Forty Lead- 


ing Industries... 7115,751| 966,035, 803|2,629,292,158)1,956,951,904 4,727,981,358 


eeeeereeeee sees 


eee es forty 
eading industries 
to all industries... 71-8 76:6 74-5 76-4 79-8 75-1 

Primary textiles!.... 497| 272,104,702| 80,470] 81,727,935 182,999, 395| 158,695,863| 349,205, 21 


1Qn a broader classification basis, the primary textile industry, which includes the production of 
cottons, woollens, silk, hosiery and knitted goods, and the dyeing and finishing of textiles, ranks first in 
number of employees and salaries and wages paid and second in gross value of production. 
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13.—Principal Statistics of the Forty Leading Industries of Canada, 1942 ) 


SSS 


1) Non-ferrous smelting 
and refinin 


seeeees 


ical products...... 
6|Shipbuilding........ 
7|Primary iron and 

8| Butter and cheese... 
9|Electrical apparatus 
and supplies....... 
10|Sawmills......... eu'd 
11] Automobile supplies. 
12\Iron and steel pro- 
ducts, miscellan- 


eoeeecsececccas 


eoeeeoccec eee ees 


bakery products... 
25| Hardware, tools and 


BOOS l. .e 0 ee 
28] Biscuits, confection- 
ery, cocoa, etc..... 


80/Fruit and vegetable 
preparations....... 
$1| Miscellaneous food 


eeeeecee 


40)Coke and gas pro- 
ECE coches wis ante 

Totals, Forty Lead- 
ing Industries.... 


Totals, All Indus- 
Ly. Rad aa a peL 
Percentages of lead- 
ing industries to all 


1On a broader classification basis, 
cottons, woollens, silk, hosiery and knitt 
number of employees and salaries and w 


Breweries........... ; 


Estab- 
lis 


Capital 


ments 


———_—_————— ee | 


$ 
356, 052, 965 
96, 787, 894 
655, 598, 196 
143, 442,197 


250, 666, 479 
125, 048, 259 


205, 804, 671 
69, 084, 129 


143, 178, 182 
112, 119/272 
76,029, 153 
172, 190, 553 
66, 282,716 
84, 162; 248 
62, 586, 759 
122) 587,591 
124,513,549 
90, 527,920 
60,449, 404 
91,398, 489 
74, 464, 827 


43, 536, 723 
77, 108, 793 


53, 919, 647 


54, 368, 983 
59,342, 833 


57, 826, 720 


45, 205, 955 
72, 868, 623 


54,798, 625 
39, 474, 244 
56, 079, 815 


46,787,155 
33,554, 131 
71, 209, 895 


39,062, 511 
30, 183, 515 


97, 882, 090 


sc 


76°6 
83,973 


' 59,333, 662 


7, 281, 903 


37,340, 556 
26, 695, 879 
69, 656, 393 
52, 281, 941 


88, 185, 249 
92,188, 814 


60, 874, 818 
22,186, 532 


61,799, 069 
49,562,069 
37,011, 834 
60, 792, 877 
29, 269,030 
11,507, 252 
8,776, 553 
47,707,573 
76,334, 141 
36, 924, 532 
29,304, 427 
23,413, 150 


30, 037, 557 
24, 269,001 


29,047, 237 


25, 238, 486 
28, 671, 888 


23, 422, 666 


15, 443, 400 
12,911, 103 


28,196,033 
19, 846, 642 
14, 128, 210 


15, 100, 183 
10, 795, 662 


the primary textile industry, 
ed goods, and the dyeing and 
ages paid and second in gross valu 


27,294, 505 


$ 


285, 987, 513 
310, 446, 760 


135, 970, 437 


239,544, 621 


120, 541, 882 
73,325,151 


110, 551, 516 
159, 940, 961 


92,799,017 
98,774, 251 
112, 061, 012 
70,135,177 
85, 452, 694 
52,950,771 
81, 833, 797 
46,252, 255 
91,469, 115 
80, 629, 998 
61,576, 546 


66,344, 779 
58, 883, 664 


49,962, 446 


22,757,199 
30,330, 276 


38, 428, 657 
17,341,712 


45, 135, 269 
50, 926, 649 
15, 827, 116 
40, 153, 136 
23, 927, 969 
28,528, 769 
37, 746,371 
28,716, 426 


32, 584, 180 
82,321, 183 


—_—_—_—_——,_ |__| 


_ 


125, 881,047 


56,347, 138 
165, 193, 627 
83, 471,013 


126,519, 004 
166, 453, 853 


102, 820, 061 
46, 846, 000 


113, 824, 021 
91,206, 949 
70,386, 482 


91,716,356 
76,461,348 
34,713,285 
31,417, 102 
104, 755, 759 
70,421, 286 
104, 121, 754 
57, 633, 950 
58, 030, 976 
58, 896, 249 


49, 526, 970 
50, 413, 855 


50, 446, 713 


58,390, 310 
48,721,977 


40,485, 197 


37,375, 513 
55, 354, 723 


27,254, 776 
19, 963, 168 
52, 259, 557 
27,114, 358 
33, 580, 249 
34, 141, 433 
20, 969, 913 
30, 428, 451 


25, 201, 076 
22, 586, 487 


447,617,199 


369, 047,175 
337,390, 484 
324,772, 681 


251, 665,872 © 
242,138,127 


232,105, 755 
210, 148, 057 


208, 872, 781 
192,919,077 
184, 499, 499 
164, 298, 544 
164, 291,350 
163,716, 515 
159, 463, 671 
159,371,788 
156, 070, 617 
151, 554, 598 
149, 563, 452 
141, 899, 520 
122, 231, 402 


116,179,080 
110, 442, 259 


104, 089, 254 


82,307,758 
81,341, 609 


80, 134, 426 


78, 869, 436 
74,024, 601 


73, 569, 273 
71,364,374 
68, 975, 702 
67, 648, 973 
65, 123, 577 
63, 383, 569 
59, 477,038 
59,390, 032 


58, 603, 018 
55, 878, 254 


55, 788, 491 


which includes the production of 
finishing of textiles, ranks first in 
e of production. 
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Section 4.—Principal Factors in Manufacturing Production 


The subjects treated under this Section, in as much detail as limitations of 


space permit, include capital, employment, salaries and wages, size of establish- 


ments and power and fuel used in manufacturing. 


Subsection 1.—Capital Employed 


The remarkable increase in capital employed in Canadian manufactures from 


the beginning of the twentieth century has, of course, run parallel with the rapid 


growth in industrial operations. From 1900 to 1905 the capital increased from 
$446,900,000 to $833,900,000, and advanced to $1,958,700,000 in 1915. During 
this period returns were received from establishments with 5 hands or over, and, 
while the rise in wholesale prices did not exceed 37 p.c., the capital employed in 
manufactures increased nearly 340 p.c. 


The capital investment in 1941 in all establishments, irrespective of the number 
of employees, but exclusive of central electric stations, was $4,906,000,000 as com- 
pared with $2,334,000,000 in 1917, an increase of 110 p.c. while wholesale prices 
have declined about 21 p.c. in the same period. 


14.—Percentage Distribution of Capital Employed in the Manufacturing Industries, 
by Provinces and Industrial Groups, Significant Years, 1917-41 


ee EEE 
See SSS (000—0SSV—V—_—N0_eavwo_w_ww_—<>—=— 


Province or Group 1917 1920 1926 1929 1933 1939 1940 1941 


ee | | | 


p.c p.c p.c Dic; p.c p.c pic p.c 
PROVINCE 

Prince Edward Island............. 0-1 0-1 0-1 0-1 0-1 0-1 0-1 0-1 
NOVa SCObIatiet.ttedc as seis Gr] 108 4°6 3°3 3°0 2-8 | 2:8 2-7 2°5 
EW. AXUNO WICK plac» oa yao ease 2:6 3:5 2-6 2:3 2:7 2-5 2:3 2:0 
ie DGC arrcirepet eds tel-vestcsiene o/s acs. *s sta.0 28-4 30-1 30-2 31-1 31-6 32-4 32-9 34°7 
WESC Tecate 557 ls a Siete Cee pine 49-6 50-1 50-4 49-6 48-4 48-3 48-5 47-6 
ISAT) 20) oP WARE Si ae RE a Nn a 3:6 3-2 2:7 3:0 3-1 3:3 3:2 3:3 
BASKALONE WRI. 0:06:55 2 les es eee 1-0 0-8 0-8 1-1 1-2 1-0 1-0 1-0 
PAE TU terest toe sere) ties auebaxe ler oheiclaj 2-1 1-6 1:8 2-0 2-1 2:0 1-9 1-9 
British Columbia and Yukon...... 7-3 6:0 8-1 7-8 8:0 7-6 7-4 6-9 

Totals....................} 100-6 | 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 


a a fr | a | a | a | mene 


INDUSTRIAL GROUP 
Vegetable products..............+- 
PAATHIB PLOGUCES sco lelsicls ote cyeie eisai « 
Textiles and textile products....... 
Wood and paper products.......... 


iron. and its products, «+ ./i%i..:'. >. 


Non-ferrous metal products........ 
Non-metallic mineral products..... 
Chemicals and allied products..... 


Miscellaneous industries............ 


83832—253 
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15.—Forms of Capital Employed in the Manufacturing Industries, by Provinces and 
Industrial Groups, 1941, with Totals for Significant Years, 1924-40 


a SS rc ee a Os a ee ee 
—_—————.0OoO0809WR9oD ——SS—S0SS0S$S0.,. 


ones Working Capital 
_ Inventory 
Value 
Retabe 2 — a Bond ' ' Cash, rae rae 
. is uildings, aterials, | Inventory an ota 
Year, Province or Group jae Fixtures, Stocks in Value of Accounts Capital 
enhdaphicd Machinery,} Process, Finished | Receivable, 
Tools and | Fuel, and | Products Prepaid 
Other Mis- on Hand Expenses, 
Equipment | cellaneous etc. 
Supplies 
on Hand / 
No. $ $ $ $ $ 
Totals, 1924............ 20, 709)1,717,122,081 658,360, 445 519,834, 982/2,895,317,508 
Totals, 1926............ 21,301) 1,905,620,436 707,413,136 595,037, 625/3,208,071,197 
Totals, 1979 Ree ee 22,216) 2,356,913,335 867,689,319 780, 289,355) 4,004,892,009 
Totals, 1932.. hppa ae 235102) 2,218, 729,234 597,939,060 563,807, 215/2,380,475,509 
Motals;. 1933.5. eee 283, 780) 2,151,091,557 573,587,617 554,580, 664/3,279,259,838 
Totals, 1934............ 24,209) 2,109,729,523 598,110,478 541,508, 863/3,249,348,864 
Totals, 93502. .caen ae. 24, 034) 2,080,221, 792 610,814, 942 520,366, 393/3,216,403,127 
Totals, 1936............ 24, 202/2,061,610,260 651,771,457 557,881,814/3,271,263,531 
Totals,:1937) cnc e eee 24,834) 2,126,929,809 157 5322,293 580, 975, 729|3,465,227,831 
Totalss1938 3s oe 25, 200 25149,402,173 739, 226,808 597,054, 037/3,485,683,018 
Totals, 1939............ 24,805) 2,168,887,084 784,543,558 693,593, 807/3,647,024,449 
Totals, 1940............ 29,913) 2,266,087,512 992,988,598 836, 640, 726/4,095,716,836 
Province, 1941 
Prince Edward Island.......... 213 1,777,501 381,105 137,964 809,799! 3,106,369 
INGVasScotiany a sige. ae ee 1,177| 67,016,833} 22,680,936 8,599,437) 26,112,585] 124,409,791 
INGwabrumswvick «sce et bee 791) 59,375,232} 15,426,220 5,118,420} 18,032,927] 97,952,799 
Quebecyetaccan i ree Lene 8,711] 881,762,365) 317,877,334] 107,476, 405 393, 411, 301)1,700,527,405 
OTA OTe Week Lea eee et Sale 10, 250} 1,152,051,958] 467,089,529 197,971,638] 519,666, 442|2,336,779,567 
Manitoba <cetmccee ie eee 1,184) 94,590,398) 26,153,622) 17,069,343] 25,683,514 163,496,877 
Saskatchewan. ...:s0.accch. noe 945} 22,880,009 6, 1380, 664 4,689,535 8,458,530} 42,158,738 
AN DCLUAmmeer te: LOR a. a ne ee 1,108) 57,200,587} 11,701,053 11,960,578) 14,814,100] 95,676,318 
BritishiGolombiat. <4... 1,905) 186,094,313] 61,574,491] 24,995,9841 67,946,302 340,611,090 
Yukon and the Northwest Terri- ‘ 
CORICS er nea ate toes Ge Ree 9 464,460 36,402 90, 658 193,492 785,012 
Totals, 1941s. bo | 26, 293) 2,523,213,656| 929,051,356] 378,109, 962/1,075,128,992 4,905,503,966 


POS aaa eS 


INDUSTRIAL Group, 1941 


Vegetable products............. 5,948} 278,299,533] 126,089,141] 89,128,825 141,211,261] 634,728,760 
Animal products see sre as ae 4,240) 134,326,775} 66,164,110} 34,834,647] 68,331,841 303, 657,373 
Textiles and textile products.... 2,104} 187,580,616) 111,721,665] 29,431,979 110,344,515} 439,078,775 
Wood and paper products....... 9,420) 725,483,053} 126,896,235] 39,916,687] 193,726,571 1,086,022,546 
Iron and its products............ 1,759} 501,740,964] 276,707,482] 84,061,299] 276, 191, 924/1,138,701,669 
Non-ferrous metal products..... 579] 266,160,319] 103,728,608] 27, 791,772} 148,181,728] 545,862,427 
Non-metallic mineral products... 773} 209,608,132] 40,801,607] 32, 742,554] 41,879,745] 325,032,038 
Chemicals and allied products. . . 849/ 192,176,624] 57,435,084} 35,822,827] 72, 994,994] 358,429,529 
Miscellaneous industries......... 621| 27,837,640| 19,507,424 4,379,372| 22,266,413] 73,990,849 


Subsection 2.—Employment in Manufactures 


Using a base and taking the percentages of the wage-earners and the total 
employees in each year, and ‘dividing these percentages into the corresponding 
voiumes of manufacturing production (see p. 371 for the index of volume), tentative 
conclusions are arrived at regarding the efficiency of production per wage-earner 
and per employee. These indexes of the efficiency of production are, of course, 
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affected by the changes’ in the method of computing the number of wage-earners 
adopted in 1925, and then again in 1931. Inasmuch as the change increased the 
apparent number of employees between 1925 and 1930, it proportionately decreased 
the index of the efficiency of production. Comparability exists, however, between 
the figures prior to 1926 and subsequent to 1930. Table 16 shows only the latter 
period. Unfortunately, the period covered is rather limited for the purpose in view, 
but it is suggested that the reader compare these data with the comparable figures 
for 1917-80 at p. 421 of the 1939 Canada Year Book. The indexes may be considered 
as supplying satisfactory evidence of a general gain in volume of production per 
person employed. ~ 


16.—Salaried Employees and Wage-Earners in Manufacturing Industries, with 
Volume of Manufacturing Production and Comparative Efficiency of Production, 


1931-41. 
(1935-39 = 100) 


Nors.—Figures, with qualifications as to comparability, for 1917 to 1930 are published at p. 421 of 
the 1939 Canada Year Book. 


Se ee 
hhh O Or a 


Percentages Relative} Index Indexes of 
to 1935-39 Number Efficiency of 

Your Salaried Wage- Total — of Production 
Employees| Earners | Employees Of Of Total | Volume |—————- 
Wage- Em- of Mf’d. |Per Wage-) Per Em- 

Earners | ployees | Products} Earner ployee 
No. No. No. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. 

19ST ere 91,491 437,149 528,640 85-8 84-9 80-0 93-2 94-2 
1932 eeenieeee 87,050 381, 783 468 , 833 74-9 75-3 67-6 90-3 89-8 
1933 scene 86,636 382,022 468, 658 75-0 75-3 67:7 90-3 89-9 
1934.) eee 92,095 427,717 519,812 83-9 83-5 79-6 94-9 95°3 
1935 Ae ee 97,930 458, 734 556, 664 90-0 89-5 87-9 97-7 98-2 
LOG sneer 104,417 489, 942 594,359 96-1 95-5 96-2 100-1 100-7 
LOS Tinea 115,827 544, 624 660,451 106-9 106-1 108-9 101-9 102-6 
LOSS er oes 120,589 521, 427 642,016 102-3 103-2 100-8 98-5 97-7 
1090 P Se eee 124,772 533,342 658, 114 104-7 105-8 106-3 101-5 100-5 
1940 Seance 135,760 626, 484 762,244 122-9 122-5 125-2 101-9 102-2 
LOAD eons 158, 944 802, 234 961,178 157-4 154-5 155-9 99-0 100-9 


a a ee ee ee ee 


Monthly Record of Employment in Manufactures.—Ordinarily, manu- 
facturing employment in Canada reaches its highest point during the summer 
months. Some of the seasonal industries, such as canning, are most active then, 
textile industries are preparing winter goods, and industry generally feels the active 
demand of the agricultural purchasing power resulting from the prospects of the 
season’s harvest. After the setback of 1929, employment in 1930, 1931, 1932 and 
the first half of 1933 declined steadily, the monthly employment figures in each 
case being lower than the corresponding month of the previous year. The peak 
of employment in June, 1929, when 575,693 wage-earners were on the payrolls, 
was surpassed in September, 1937, with 582,305 wage-earners. With the outbreak 
of war the improvement in employment became increasingly rapid. A new high 
record was attained in September, 1941, when 861,774 wage-earners were employed, 
fin increase of 53 p.c. over the same month in 1939. . 
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ey ec rnene Employed in the Manufacturing Industries of Canada, by Months 
and Sex, Significant Years, 1922-41 


Month 1922 | 1929 1933 1937 | 1939 1940 | 1941 


Toran WAGE-HARNERS 


PRRTEOT NY ©. Ose aiacnieeis cotta cies Seeus 324,257 |) 502,644) 340,027] 484,480] 490,337 | 560,093 700, 133 
MOO EUALY onc css le ats 336,729 | 519,423 | 347,777 | 602,635 | 496,160 | 570,169 719,822 
BUGM) st nic. ae A een 349,110 | 536,866] 355,888 | 518,663 | 503,475 | 578,317 739,680 
«2 ETT ee RE AC oe a i ae 360,248 | 555,711 | 358,759 | 536,691 | 509,739 | 590,221 757, 658 
“LIRR Seon eee aaa 382,504 | 574,905 | 377,659 | 558,205 | 530,864 | 611,678 787,137 
METIS A es, BS, eka raat she, t's sor a's 393,935 | 575,693 | 392,196 | 569,613 | 531,245 | 622,561 806, 635 
TNL Ua a aan, SR Po eo 391,186 | 573,554 | 393,464 | 564,685 | 529,575 | 635,124 819,732 
ATA DES ee SNe Sos ak eRe 389,511 567,022 | 402,249 | 559,760 | 543,605 | 651,923 843, 252 
Sa) a 392,423 | 564,796 | 410,954 | 582,305 | 562,355 | 675,381 861,774 
BIGLODEL}. de’ cslclers c'o a cs dle ao aueles 385,262 | 553,338 | 405,757 | 564,493 | 568,564 | 672,603 859,591 
POVGM DOP. s.ctievic seo Roiels.s 00s 378,992 | 527,213 | 396,384 | 546,473 | 563,117 | 668,883 858, 832 
WeDocember ss... vice f.ee 5 5883s 367,724 | 499,893 | 380,612 | 521,565 | 544,817 652,486 842,848 
Mate 
MENUALY ofr cide aati cela is Sra ie 243,682 | 397,459 | 257,445 | 380,314 | 381,997! 436,221 549,976 
BIGISEUAT Vie of data aici ctcfatesarayace 4 253,178 | 410,865 | 260,728 | 392,475 | 385,955 | 443,947 564,176 
UCTS ori s icc Geko wie, stagione ie 263,849 | 426,713 | 267,259 | 406,202 | 391,623 | 450,941 579,757 
AT as Rae ats eee er 274,821 | 443,569 | 271,348 | 422,678 | 398,982 | 463,870 597,256 
SU Me Btn ss weasel atenbieaa ste. Uoarecrs 294,095 | 459,783 | 285,705 | 440,211 |} 416,963 | 483,027 621,396 
BNO eee lovais cxttctessie ctealtis 304,395 | 460,294 | 296,937 | 450,121 | 417,975 | 493,555 636, 633 
jars Ge RES SAP Seek 8 Ca aoe 304,020 | 459,051 | 300,329 | 448,991 | 417,987 | 504,422 646, 237 
BAMIUIG Gin otds ole x of oh oe eae ts 301,234 | 449,721 | 302,969 | 440,123 | 421,895 | 512,538 654, 782 
Orn Sal YS) Fae Ao en hee 298,918 | 441,510 | 304,908 | 449,011 | 431,509 | 523,781 662,465 
ROTO OL Or crete a nila com cas. ake, ous 291,973 | 432,576 | 301,315 | 438,890 | 437,220 | 524,875 661,454 
BNO ZOE OO IT ois, s fe bctoleisie's le slew s'e.« 286,511 | 412,114} 294,945 | 425,171 | 432,920 | 523,330 659,011 
SPOCEIN DET ce te oc Se Sessa ess 277,854 | 391,903 | 285,690 | 408,663 | 422,538 514,079 649, 766 
FEMALE 
PE Pats eve: See eee ee ee fF ee 
- CAVEUTE™ sg ge A 80,575 105,185 82,582 104,166 108, 340 123,872 150, 157 
BGISEMET Vrs wane ecw ens ne 83, 551 108,558 87,049 110,160 | 110,205 126, 222 155, 646 
UGS ia a8 OS aoa e RF oe 0 i ee ee 85,261 110, 153 88,629 112,461 111,852 2to 00 159, 923 
POTTS eee a a Secon 85,427 112,142 87,411 114,013 110,757 | 126,351 160,402 
NGG CIS Sens 6 ae eee 88,409 1155122 91,954 117,994 113,901 128,651 165,741 
BEIORE SS Crs. ER ete is has sey 89,540 115,399 95, 259 119,492 113,270 129,006 170, 002 
“TON RS See TE Set eae 87,166 114, 563 93,135 115, 694 111, 588 130, 702 173,495 
REIS GS ere one Sein cs EG es ooo 88,277 117,301 99, 280 119,637 | 121,710.) 139,385 188,470 
MMCDLEINDED. . ccc ecco esate s a. 43,505 123 , 286 106,046 | 133,294 130,846 | 151,600 199,309 
MICHOLICT Sea cic Gar cemsiorsly ie see 93, 289 120, 762 104,442 | 125,603 131,344 | 147,728 198, 137 
BT OWOTIVOCT: 01.0 ooes wel ars stele « 92,481 115,099 101, 439 121,302 | 130,197 | 145,553 199,821 


BP EGEM DEL er. 5) <iialb. ocho wwe oesla"s.« 89,870 | 107,990 94,922 | 112,902 | 122,279 | 138,407 193,082 


Hours Worked by Wage-Earners.—From 1982, the first year for which 


fizures on hours worked per week by wage-earners are available, to 1941, each firm 


was required to report the number of hours worked by all its wage-earners during 
the month in which the greatest number had been employed, the only exception 
being the years 1938 and 1939 when one week in a month of normal employment 
was reported. In 1938 the number of hours worked per week was broken down by 
sex, and a change was also made in the subdivision of the weekly hours worked. 
Since 1940 the hours worked per week include overtime while prior to that overtime 
was excluded. These changes make it impossible to measure accurately the changes 
in the number of hours worked per week. In any case, the figures in Tables 18 to 
21 do not refer to any particular month, since the month of highest employment 


might be May for one firm and October for another; they represent the summation 


of the different months of highest employment as reported by all firms. For a 
given industry, however, the month of highest employment is more significant as in 
this ease it coincides for a great number of firms engaged in the same industry. 


For all wage-earners, the hours worked per week declined from 48-9 in 1932 to 
47-2 in 1939, then rose sharply to 50-5 in 1941, some of this increase no doubt being 
due to the inclusion of overtime. Female wage-earners in 1941 worked an average 
4-4 hours per week less than their male co-workers. 
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Subsection 3.—Salaries and Wages in Manufacturing Industries 


In 1941 the 26,293 establishments covered employed 158,944 salaried employees 
and 802,234 wage-earners, a total of 961,178 persons. Out of every 1,000 persons 
employed in manufacturing, 163 were classed as salary earners and 837 as wage- 
earners; the former earned 22-6 p.c. and the latter 77-4 p.c. of the total amount 

: paid out as remuneration for services. 

| The percentages of salaries are usually relatively high in both Ontario and 
: ~ Quebec as compared with the other provinces. Ontario had a larger proportion of 
| females among its salaried employees than the other provinces. The same situation 
| prevails in Quebec with regard to wage-earners, due, no doubt, to the textile indus- 
tries of the province. The importance of the textile industries in providing employ- 
ment to females is strikingly illustrated by the fact that of all female wage-earners 
engaged in the manufacturing industries of Canada, 44-9 p.c. were found in the 
textile group. SES; 

The average salary in 1941 amounted to $1,801 which was $55 or 3-2 p.c. 
higher than in 1939. Salaried employees in Ontario with $1,898 received the highest 
salary. British Columbia came second with $1,854 and Quebec third with $1,736. 
| The head offices of many large corporations being located in Montreal, Toronto, 
' Vancouver and Winnipeg tend to raise the average salaries in the provinces in which 

_ these cities are located. 

The average wage in 1941 amounted to $1,220 which was $245 or 25-1 p.c. 

higher than in 1989. Manufacturing industries in British Columbia paid the highest 
average wages of $1,359, followed by Ontario with $1,309, Manitoba $1,181, Alberta 
$1,118, Quebec $1,103, etc. The high figures shown for Yukon and the Northwest 


22.—Salaries and Wages Paid in Manufacturing Industries, by Provinces and Indus- 
trial. Groups, 1941, with Totals for Significant Years, 1917-40 


Salaries Wages 
ear Salaried Wage- 
_Employees Total Average Earners Total Average 
———______———-| Salaries Salaries |——————————-|_ Wages Wages 
Male |Female Male ,Female 
. No. No. $ $ No. No. $ $ 

HOY Bee oR a aes pho, 64,918 85,353,667 1,315 541,605 412,448,177 762 

F 1 SUPA ESS a ae at bg oe Se aa 78,304 ‘| 141,837,361 1,8i1 520,559 575,656,515 1,106 
MDa he ane delete eam din 71,586 129,836,831} © 1,814 384,670 359,560,399 935 
BD eke ta Pete a one oko eal 54,379) 15,641) 130,344,822 1,857) 322,719) 94,871) 404,122,853 968 
BOSC as teed cc's ae 58,245) 17,092} 142,353,900 1,890) 374,244] 109,580) 483,328,342 999 
Eis ii kc cease one aaa 67,731) 21,110) 175,553,710 1,976) 454,768) 122,922) 601,737,507 1,042 
PU ee eS Sua tales 64,161} 20,550) 169,992,216 2,007) 416,790) 113,195) 527,563,162 995 
CRUSE SRR a ere PA 71,198} 20,293] 172,289,095 1,883] 337,636) 99,513) 415,277,895 950 
Bases cetera te ole scans ot 68,264) 18,786) 151,355,790 1,739] 288,817) 92,966) 322,245,926 * 844 
MOSS re eral Se ccalatere 67,875} 18,761] 139,317,946 1,608] 287,266) 94,756) 296,929,878 V7 
BOSE NE ris icici viele sieia's) as 71,963] 20,132) 148,760,126 1,615] 326,598} 101,119) 355,090,929 830 

i ORES see ee 76,213) 21,717) 160,455,080 1,638] 353,790} 104,944) 399,012,697 870 
TUDO. oisicis 6 isis di ciateiciee 81,409} 238,008) 173,198,057 1,659) 379,977] 109,965) 438,873,377 899 
RAG sis oi cichalcle © sleid-ets 91,092) 24,735] 195,983,475 1,692) 427,285) 117,339] 525,743,562 965 
LOST To Aba a 95,270) 25,319) 207,386,381 1,719] 409,172) 112,255] 498,282,208 956 
OE OR ee eae 98,165} 26,607) 217,839,334 1,746) 415,488) 117,854) 519,971,819 975 


AIEEE ae ns Ala ee aa 104,267, 31,493| 241,599,761 1,780 491,439] 135,045] 679,273,104 1,084 


“6 
- 1The averages of wage-earners and earnings for the years 1931 to 1941 are strictly comparable with 
_ those for the years up to 1925 but not with those for the intervening years. The figures for the latest years 
__. —as for the earliest—represent the earnings for complete man-years of work, with no allowance for periods 
of unemployment. The difference amounts only to about 3 or 4 p.c. in the total figures and affects chiefly 
the seasonal industries. ; 

2 The increase in the number of salaried employees in 1931 is due to the following changes in method: 
(1) Prior to 1931 working proprietors, such as bakers, sawmill operators, small clothing manufacturers, 
___ ete., were required to report themselves as wage-earners. In 1931 and subsequent years, however, all such 
___ proprietors reported themselves as salaried employees. (2) In 1931 travelling salesmen who were attached 
_ to the plant, and devoted all or the greater part of their time to selling the products of that plant, were 
included with salaried employees. Prior to this they were not reported at all. 
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22.—Salaries and Wages Paid in Manufacturing Industries, by Provinces and Indus- 
trial Groups, 1941, with Totals for Significant Years, 1917-40—concluded 
Salaries ) Wages 
Year, Province or Salaried Wage- 
Industrial Group Employees Total Average Earners Total Average 
—_———_—————_| Salaries Salaries |——————————_|_ Wages Wages 
Male | Female Male | Female 
) No $ $ No. No $ $ 
Province, 19411 

Prince Edward Island. 237 59 228, 832 773 572 237 452,051 559 
Nova Scotia.......... 2,384 636} 4,337,041 1,436] 18,166} 3,391] 23,190,298 1,076 
New Brunswick....... 2.083 600} 4,386,813 1,666] 14,321) 2,646) 17,331,594 1,021 
Quebecsis nase ve has. 38,569} 12,607) 88,836,742 1,736] 199,739} 76,676} 304,982,929 1,103 
Orntariowser ce. sec 57,457) 23,374] 153,447,285 1,898) 306,368} 81,031} 507,274,993 1,309 
Manitopanmen ae ones k 4,583] 1,356} 9,799,218 1,650] 21,561) 4,762} 31,095,049 1,181 
Saskatchewan......... 2,015 433] 3,287,564 1,343] 5,579 519} 6,692,410 1,097 
AIbERpae ees ee es 2,967 779| 5,604,442 1,496] 11,442} 1,573) 14,547,263 1,118 
British Columbia..... 6,990} 1,849] 16,384,683 1,854), 49,036] 4,572] 72,871,795 1,359 
Yukon and the North- 

west Territories..... 16 - 24,241 1 OlDeee 4 1 2 87,400 2,033 


- | | | | | 


Totals, 1941...| 117,251) 41,693) 286,336,861 1,801] 626,825) 175,409] 978,525,782 1,220 


-—- | | - | || SL 


INDUSTRIAL GROUP, 


19412 
Vegetable products....} 18,080} 5,799] 41,674,374 1,745] 61,109} 28,765} 89,391,719 994 
Animal products...... 13,047) 8,520) 24,956,045 1,506) 48,982] 16,582] 65,228,992 995 
Textiles and _ textile 
PUOUNC US Atcsic-s soe DUS/2 1 etoy S43) corse nol 2,024) 60,539] 78,789] 123,796,307 889 
Wood and paper prod- 
TIGUS en cae atsn ote 27,128} 7,530] 60,416,988 1,743] 180,995) 14,314] 167,404,751 1,152 


Tron and its products..| 22,794] 9,120) 58,290,799 1,826] 210,772} 11,015] 349,773,336 1,577 


Non-ferrous metal 


DEOCUCUS erick ccc: 8,466] 3,669] 24,850,649 2,048] 50,806} 10,509} 84,044,351 1,371 
Non-metallic mineral 

DLOUUCUSINS seat he 3, 863 1,076} 10,160,334 2,057|| 22,592 1,298} 32,215,880 1,349 
Chemicals and allied . 

DLOGUCTS ines hae 9,188} 3,826] 23,324,430 1,799] 31,149 9,901) 52,310,311 1,274 


Miscellaneous products 3,014 1,310} 7,120,521 1,647] 9,881) 4,236] 14,360,135 1,017 


1 For a subdivision of annual earnings of wage-earners, by sex, see Table 25. 


Territories in regard to average wages are due to the unusual conditions under which 
industry is carried on in these regions and are not representative. Statistics on the 
distribution of employees by provinces and groups as well as average annual earnings 
are given in Table 22, and for a subdivision of annual earnings of wage-earners, by 
sex, see Table 25. 


Average Annual Earnings in the Forty Leading Industries.—In only three 
industries did the average salaries exceed $2,500 in 1941 petroleum products, breweries 
and pulp and paper. In eleven they ranged between $2,000 and $2,500, in twenty 
they averaged $1,500 to $2,000, and in the remaining six they were below $1,500. 
The lowest salaries were reported by the sawmilling and butter and cheese industries 
each of which includes a large proportion of small establishments. 


The highest wages, those above $1,600, were paid in seven industries, in all of 
which the proportion of skilled workers is high and the proportion of female workers 
is low. The automobile industry with $1,963 was the highest in this group, and 
railway rolling-stock, with $1,615, the lowest. In nine other industries average 
wages ranged between $1,400 to $1,600 in all of which the proportion of female 
workers is low. In twelve other industries average wages ranged between $1,000 
and $1,400, while in the remaining twelve they were below $1,000. This iast group 
includes industries made up of a large number of small establishments and in which 
the proportion of female workers is high. Employment by sex and average annual 
earnings in the forty leading industries is given in Table 23, and annual earnings by 
sex in Tables 26 and 27. 


AVERAGE EARNINGS IN FORTY LEADING INDUSTRIES 
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23. Salaries and Wages Paid in the Forty Leading Industries, 1941, with Comparative 
Figures of Average Salaries and Wages Paid in 1940 


Nore.—Industries ranked according to the aggregate salaries and wages paid. For a subdivision of 
annual earnings of wage-earners, by sex, see Tables 26 and 27. 


Salaries 


Salaried 
Industry Employees 
Male } Female 
No. No. 
1)Pulp and paper........ 3,994 976 
2|Electrical apparatus 

and supplies......... 4,583} 2,175 

3) Railway rolling-stock..| 1,987 270 
4|Primary ironandsteel.| 1,236 464) 
5)Automobiles.......... 2,079 725 
Gi\Sawmills.............. 5,810 366 
RIT CTAL GS cece sralasts sev elesoe 2,742 1,846 
8|Machinery............ 2,992 1,224 
9| Miscellaneous chemical 

BLOUUCUS=2 5am cei 2,862 15128 

- 10|Clothing, men’sfactory| 2,774, 1,211 
| 1tShipbuilding and re- 
| PSITB. Gc ate foelee.'= 1,123 290 
12|Printing and publishing] 6,253} 2,408 
18] Non-ferrous metal 

smelting and refining} 1,478 272 
14|Cotton yarn and cloth. 763 427 
15| Bread and other bakery 

MIOUUCLS:..¢ acute esis « 2,890 1,032 
16) Automobile supplies. . 1,205 621 
17|Clothing women’s fac- 

COPY accra cole seeet 2,402 1,211 
18|Castings, iron......... 1,179 448 
19/Slaughtering and meat 

DACKING? 5 aie steiees.s 3,004 681 
20| Rubber goods, includ- 

ing rubber footwear.| 1,994 910 
@1|Hosiery and knitted : 

WOOGS se Pree tcceeicns 1,445 904 
22| Miscellaneous iron Pet 

steel products... .| 1,548 537 

_ 23|Butter and cheese. ..-- 4,903} 1,221 
24|Brass and copper prod- 

GES opin roe, siee6-4 1,247 550 
25 pea and bookbind- 

AES rioters 3 ayafers 3 207h=~ 1,040 
26 Bhice? metal products..| 1,478 625 
27 pects and shoes, leath- 

AREPES OSES OC OE DRIER: 1,662 608 
28 peiuace and tools.. 987 643 
avi Furniture. ........02.- 1,394 427 
30|Biscuits, confectionery, 

COCOA, CLC. .....00.-- 2,279 742 
$1|Planing mills, sash and 

door factories....... 1,523 325 
$2|Bridge and structural 

BLE ae malaga wees 986 220 
33 bee imple- 

SOR LEN eis aes Bes 879 340 
34 Acids, dilcalios and. 
FT are Se SOA 1,165 225 
35 Silk oe artificial silk. . 570 303 
36|Breweries............. 1,484 196 
$7|Petroleum products... 874 190 
38) Fruit and vegetable 

preparations......... 1,205 547 
$9|Boxes and bags, paper. 885 446 
40)Woollen cloth......... 517 236 

Totals, Forty Leading 

| Industries......... 
Grand Totals, All In- 
dustries............ 


Average 
Total Salaries 
Salaries |-—-————— 
1941) 1940 
$ $ 


2,400, 481}1,699/2,016 
13 , 568, 262]1,567/1,559 


4,642, 716]1, 184)1, 190 
3,611,375/1,978)1, 913 


6,744, 764|1,875)1, 672 
3,180, 771|1,955)1, 916 


6,767,469) 1,836)1, 817 


7,510, 347/1, 766)1, 637 
4,113, 159}1,956)1, 877 


Wage- 
Earners 
Male. | Female 

No. No. 
31,493 691 
19,115} 7,218 
25,803 6 
21,894 141 
19,377 220 
38, 603 325 
20,418 1,655 
18, 263 837 
17,766} 6,806 
7,685) 17,791 
19,804 23 
8,428} 1,454 
TY OL Renee 
16,006] 9,179 
17,288! 3,759 
12,680} 1,632 
5,208} 15,724 
14,035 20 
11,007; 1,568 
10,048} 4,239 
7,638] 14,375 
9,711) 2,069 
11,972 826 
10,342} 1,051 
77,4511 3,297 
9,994) 1,653 
9,280 7,291 
8,834 1,438 
10,967 567 
4,638] 6,764 
9,969 163 
5,956] Nil 
7,476 109 
5,059 33 
5,975 3,292 
4,202 50 
4,326 16 
AS73814 oO VSLS 
3,805} 3,477 
4,583] 3,067 


———__ | | —— | | S| | | | | | 


Average 
Total _ Wages 
Wages |——-———- 
1941) 1940 
$ $ $ 


50,752, 854)/1,577/1,475 
33, 707, 003}1,280)1, 123 


6| 41,774,740]1,615]1, 459 


40,873,515)1, 855) 1,566 
38,464,457 1,963 1,781 
35,800,447) 920) 851 
35,266, 790)1,598)1,379 
29,709, 708)1,551)1,345 


31,040, 182)1,263/1,034 
22,313,465) 876) 809 


29,941,345)1,510)1,591 
14,272,479|1,444)1,397 


23,365, 291/1, 638]1,520 
24,221,145] 962) 920 


21,277,270)1,011) 948 
22,152, 897|1,548)1,359 


17,918,958} 856} 774 


8} 21,230,382)1,491)1,244 


16,487, 015)1,311)1,223 
17,341, 204/1,214)1,052 
17,740,258] 806] 781 


18,319,327|1,555}1,227 
13, 601,229]1,063} 996 


15,857, 496}1,392}1,300 


11,931, 644/1,110)1,051 
14,400, 753/1, 286)1, 110 


13,560,153} 818] 693 
13, 666,416] 1,330|1, 108 
11,981,312|1,039] ‘921 
9,108,027| 799] 740 
10,058,904] 993] 909 
9,909, 215] 1,664]1,550 
10,093, 708|1,331]1, 199 


8,347,383]1,639]1,454 


en | ee | es | | ED | RS | TT 


117,251| 41,693/286,336,861|1,801/1,780/626,825) 175, 409/978 ,525, 782/1,220|1,084 
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Average Annual, Weekly and Hourly Earnings.—In comparing earnings 
by provinces or groups, consideration should be given to the type of industries in 


aes 


each case since the distribution of industries has very definitely a regional signif-_ 


icance. In some industries a labour force possessing deftness and speed, in others 
the ability to exercise muscular strength is necessary; in others again the labour 
force must exercise craftsmanship or possess a high degree of technical knowledge. 
Workers in these latter industries naturally command relatively higher wages than 
those employed i in industries whose employees are routine workers. 


The ranking of provinces and industries as regards annual earnings is in many — 


cases different to that of weekly or hourly earnings since the factors of number of 
weeks worked per year and number of hours worked per week enter into the picture. 
So that, while in general the same observations apply, a close study of the differences 
between the averages shown in Tables 22 and 23 will be of value to the student. 


Comparing 1941 with 1939, average annual earnings of male wage-earners in- 
creased by 26 p.c., weekly earnings 25 p.c., and hourly earnings 16 p.c. For female 
wage-earners the increases were 19, 18 and 18 p.c., respectively. 


24.—Average Annual, Weekly and Hourly Earnings of Male and Female Wage- 
Earners, 1934-41 


[ST ST STEP ETS AS ES LE SO TR SST SPST SE TPR TRS eran ee eee ee ee ee et et 
aes Re pa A pM ee ee 


cial Average Earnings ees 
Annual | Weekly | Hourly per Week 
MALE 
$ $ $ No. 
LOGS af rater ch Oyaiis ana oe onireteip.: 2 hare ake sm Onna ADR. eit 930 20-31 0-407 49-91 
ULES SPREE SURGES en Ce MI ST RAND 5 Nhe Lat al) 966 20-41 0-413 49-41 
ES Se SOCue ar fae ray Aan a a ae oy tern cary Sin 995 20-92 0-423 49-41 
POSE RES cs stare tt: Reve Cee Te ER eee 2 2 2 2 
Bobet GES Wii's of Santee de an Ch, OP a ee eee PROS TAY 1,055 21-49 0-454 47-3 
BuO GA oni Beta a alton aan SEATET Uae nimi tine ee aa adams Meroe 1,076 22-23 0-462 48-1 
1040S Faiis 3: R85 wb Mea penis haute Rie oe meena 1,202 24-83 0-488 50-9 
AEDs Mite pes mies Late one PEEL OES fear Pe ante Te eet 1,355 27-72 0-538 51-5 
FEMALE 
EE ea Cs EEE ERE LCE ks 
RUDSCA DR AER EC Sore HS bah xh alee Shs See 539 11-80 0-251 46-91 
PESO TP as Re eth ec ate een hes an ces Ul cme 570 12-04 0-259 46-51 
TUDO F pores cnefas Whee at te hiv IMS. coke this eas Pee 577 12-20 0-262 46-51 
TUG! Th ceteseele tee Ne Date HS 54s hy gacaoe se Teh Ree eee 2 2 2 2 
LESS RS SRR Ty 2, es es RS She Ee en Oo 594 12-10 0-271 44-6 
BOD) Slereua ected Sains eats He St AR een aca te cee a 619 12-78 0-283 45-2 
1940 he atae i) tapks end cae Bok cia ee te ee 655 13-52 0-286 47-3 
COE eawada seen ats ath LUSK OD SRI ORES Enso Rate eee 736 15-05 0-320 47-1 


a eect ie a 


1 Estimated on the basis of hours worked by female wage-earners in 1938 and 1939 as compared with 
those worked by male wage-earners in those years. 2 Figures not available. 
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25.—Average Annual, Weekly and Hourly Earnings of Wage-EKarners, Classified by 
Sex, Province and Industrial Group, 1941 


el 
eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeqeqeqee SS SS ooo 0 ooo _OWOOW@(O(N wes 


Average Earnings Hours 
Worked 


Province or Industrial Group —_—_—_ ue 
Annual | Weekly | Hourly per Week 


MALE 
$ — «§ cts. No. 

Prince Pocorsrd Wetland 5) ic eee ok os nie be eee der waeee 645 16-70 32-2 51-9 
LOROK EN E15 Gales tp She Re ete: Ge ara Sen cnn ety SOI oir c uefa brat 24-42 45-9 53-2 
REM MOLES WICK ctr ech Seti se cies aembamoer od eh acts 1,104 22-81 42-2 54-0 
pe P78 ee TY By pin ee 1,260 26-14 49-3 53-0 
Ontario. haces secs TO ee Mle ee eS Be SINT feo ere 1,450 29-39 57-2 51-4 
ENT ae t= SRS DU as a re De ee ar ar 1,291 26-56 54-3 48-9 
Sel AT CHCA Ce Ate hot chacb de ate tomes Pe geet. 1,136 22-81 43-7 52-2 
AWertg be air Foc sab ean k aniae fds Weed Ae 1,173 24-32 48-3 50-4 
Paniiclt Cost awe Sy hele ere se decd Mate cl pom wc ease es 1,417 28-99 62-6 46-3 
Yukon and Northwest Territories................0005 2,081 31-97 58-0 55-1 

MCOATIAG AUN at Seite: aha onicae ote s oki ea a9 1,355 27°72 53-8 51-5 
MewetablOwrognene, 0.5 nic saeicdsess cdethsssseeges es 1,150 23-55 | 45-3 52-0 
AMMA DTOUUCIS MAT hatch Sree ee nate a tamet eats eee 1,116 24-71 48-6 50-8 
Textiles and textile products.................... a de 1,111 5 23-74 47-6 49-9 
Wood and paper Products... 1.5 66. cure eee teens 1,208 24-25 46-2 52-5 
TROND Ges DLO MeCSNe a wt hx. oh robin ative ye soe arenes s 1,615 32-01 61-9 51-7 
Non-fettous metal products. 1.02... k es ies eee e nes 1,492 31-28 60-4 51-8 
Non-metallic mineral products....6......05.-.e ccc aes 1,384 297-88 55-8 50-0 
Chemicals and allied products................0.e80005 1,419 | 28-38 56-6 50-1 
Miscellaneous industries.............eeeeeeeee Wictate heros 1167 25-41 49-3 51-5 

FEMALE 
d $ $ cts. No. 

Prince WawaLrds WSANG 5 cay « oslo sheep nie er Bras o ait olde etal 352 . 9-10 18-6 48-8 
NOW SCOG a. 255 og ks oak ces le ca didies caediee vies mipuleips 566 11-80 23-6 50-1 
New DEWUSWICK fc 5. Gl. stb ye ole aly ewins ada be's chen edie 573 11-84 24-1 49-2 
ORG OC Te ing MGS AY © sx claitla> shold iavie.s paca: sete eeenes 697 (14-46 30-3 47-8 
GYTRATAO Pee ee a oe ce DR solo aie eels od OR avaide ln Saleieyeig s 780 |= 15-82 33-2 47-6 
Ma TLOUR Gat eon os eo Lee Rae hogs Bates staoehe + 684 14-09 30-8 45-8 
Sh cic ino) Wey RHE a aaah es Ge Sane BE ee A SOT rc occa 687 13-81 29-8 46-4 
PAMOE UES fics ocd yb od yeh ohh oye tle Las sO Wine eo om Read + 716 14-83 32-5 45-6 
ES Map stere OITA Ld aie ict ale a oie he uals Seuss’ « siaistein ee olag one + 743 15-18 34-3 44-2 
Yukon and Northwest Territories.............-+ee00: 1,259 19-33 29-0 66-7 

UTE VaR Sock OE Ppa nie eRe SAM 736 15-05 32-0 47-1 
Wesetable products... 6c ee. elec dee eta eee nee’ 665 13-62 28-6 47-7 
MMIMIAE BRALUICGSE Sty Ly. 2) «0th dic sient bide ae. ole 0 bape eekn lve TC G87 14-11 29-7 47-5 
Textiles and textile products............:sesseeeeeees 718 (5). 25-33 32-6 47-0 
Wood arid paper products..........2...ccceeccenvenens 685 13-79 29-5 46-7 
Oe ANG ILE PLGAUCES, . . 2 tess cafe cc acts ve polee ecee olemiciens 853 | 16-91 34-7 48-8 
Non-ferrous metal products.............0sseeeeeeeeees 786 | 16-49 33-4 49-4 
Non-metallic mineral products............sseseeeeers 734 14-78 32-1 46-0 
Chemicals and allied products...........s0cseeeeeeees 820° 16-40 » 34:3 47°8 
Miscellaneous industries. ...........c.cccccecccecceess 666 © 14-51 29-9 48-6 


1 Exclusive of ‘‘butter and cheese’ and “‘ fish-curing and packing”’ plants. 
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26.—The Forty Leading Industries Employing the Greatest Numbers of Male Wage- 


Earners, Ranked According to the Average Annual, Weekly and Hourly Earnings, 
1941, 


Nore.—For the rank of these industries as regards the average annual employment of male wage- 
earners, see Table 20. 


Average Average Average 
Weekly Hourly Annual 
Industry Earnings Earnings 
Amount] Rank| Amount} Rank| Amount] Rank 
cts. 
SROMODileg A os... ck Saou a eee ee 1 89-8 
#| Automobile supplies... {f-42......ceevh pl... 2, 65-2 
3/Bridge and structural steel..................... 3 65-6 
APetroleum products... i400 etek ee ee 4 79-9 
RPAAROTOL ESS Bence Se 854.405 ce ey Se 5 63-2 10 
SiPulpand paper: .2.03 see oe ee 6 63-3 
sietatlway rolling-atock..cteba ces eee. 7 72-8 
8/Shipbuilding and repairs..............00.-00-. 8 61-2 11 
9} Non-ferrous metal smelting and refining........ 9 66-1 
10) Electrical apparatus and Supplies :..-.32822 es<s ws 10 58-7 16 
11) Miscellaneous iron and steel products........... 11 58-2 18 
PeUMaGhinery i) 5.555 +s daeadesc ae eee Se 12 56-5 21 
13/Brass and copper products...........eee.e0020. 13 59-1 14 
14\Primary iron and steely. oF... oteeeeed 14 57-6 19 
15 Castings, irony: 22. b 96. 2k ee ee. 15 55:3 22 
16/ Miscellaneous chemical products............... 16 58-4 17 
17|Clothing, women’s factory...........e.ce.0.-. 17 65-8 
18| Printing and publishing.....................00. 18 66-8 
19| Acids, alkalies and salts..............ccccceece 19 58-9 15 
PO WitG ANA Wile POOGS wakes a ees ke 20 54-2 24 
21| Rubber goods, including rubber footwear....... 21 56:9 20 
22|Slaughtering and meat packing. ............... 22 54:6 23 
As ard ware and LOols -% Niyis, oho. Pete eek 23 50-1 26 
24|Printing and bookbinding.................00.-. 24 60-4 12 
25|Clothing, men’s factory..........cc.cecceccees 25 59-8 13 
26)Sheet metal products. 2..........c.ccbecccccece 26 53-1 25 
27|\ Heating and cooking apparatus................ Pall 50-0 27 
AS URHIGUTO Me ee cs. chor oo. back kee eck ae 28 47-4 28 
29| Agricultural implements...........:........0.. 29 47-3 29 
SonWoollemclothre... ce tee bd. soc Pita eee 30 43-0 33 
S1/Silk and artificial silk Veh). cscs pte ee cde. 31 44-9 30 
32| Hosiery and knitted goods..................8. 32 43-7 31 
$3| Biscuits, confectionery, cocoa, etc.............. 33 42-0 36 
34| Aerated and mineral waters................... 34 42-4 34 
35|Bread and other bakery products..,........... et) 41-7 37 
36/Cotton yarn and cloth). s:..2.....5).065..02... 36 43-2 32 
37| Fruit and vegetable preparations............... 37 40-0 39 
38} Planing mills, sash and door factories.......... 38 40:5 38 
39| Boots and shoes, leather............... Be 39 42-1 85 
40(Sawmills) $0.07 Wee eee Shale eee ss 40 34-8 40 
Averages, Forty Leading Industries... - 54-9 - 


—_—|— | | EE 


Averages, All Industries!............. 


1 Exclusive of ‘‘butter and cheese” and "‘ fish-curing and packing”’ plants. 
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27.—The Forty Leading Industries Employing the Greatest Numbers of Female 
Wage-Earners, Ranked According to the Average Annual, Weekly and Hourly 
Earnings, 1941. 


Norz.—For the rank of these industries as regards the average annual employment of female wage- 
earners, see Table 21. . 


Average Average Average 
Weekly Hourly Annual 
Industry Earnings Earnings Earnings 


1 Exclusive of ‘‘butter and cheese” and ‘‘fish-curing and packing”’ plants. 
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Real Earnings of Employees in Recent Years.—When the index number 
representing the average yearly wages is divided by the index number of the cost 
of living, on the same base, a measure of “‘real’’ wages is obtained. Index numbers 
for 1931 to 1941 are given in Table 28. In 1933, the height of the depression, real 
wages were 88-3 on the 1935-39 base. From then on they rose steadily and stood 
at 117-2 in 1941, an increase of about 33 p.c. 


: 


28.—Average Yearly Earnings, and Index Numbers of Earnings, Cost of Living and 
Real Wages of Wage-Earners in Manufacturing Industries, 1931-41 


Nore —Figures on the 1917 base, with qualifications as to comparability, for 1917 to 1980 are published 
at p. 421 of the 1939 Canada Year Book. / 


a Eee SORE, ee aly ea ee a ig es De 8 
Index Numbers (1935-39 = 100) 


s Average Average 
Year Wages Paid |. Wage- Yearly Average Gostiat ae venue 
Earners Earnings Yearly Tear Y ih se 
Earnings 8 Rapnines 
$ No. $ 

LOO eee Shs os eee ete 415,277,895 437,149 950 101-9 109-1 93-4 
1G ee ears AR te ie) 0 ee ok 322,245,926 381, 783 844 90-6 99-0 91-5 
LOGS Stee ee 296,929,878 382,022 “ieee 83-4 94-4 88-3 
LO BAe cng. hiatus a pe batin eee ESA 355,090, 929 427,717 830 89-1 95-7 93-1 
TOS Oe a ci ieee aman 399,012,697 458,734 870 ~ 93-3 96-2 97-0 
UAT (ee gS eA fe ae EN 438,873,377 489,942 896 96-1 98-1 98-0 
OSTEO R 6 iG nck ee 525,743,062 544, 624 | 965 103-5 101-2 102-3 
VSS IOO re tine). Ree eae 498,282, 208 521,427 956 102-6 102-2 100-4 
POSOtere Kee. eae ee 519,971,819 533,342 975 104-6 101-5 103-1 
1 OE Ne EE eee tact ns 679,273, 104 626,484 1,084 116-3 105-6 110-1 
LOD rc. . RS, arta teat 978,525,782 802, 234 1, 220 130-9 111-7 117-2 


Percentages of Salaries and Wages to Net Value of Products.—Table 29 
shows the relation between salaries and wages paid by manufacturers and the total 
net value of production. Figures of gross production are often used in such calcula- 
tions, but the values out of which the wages of employees must come in the long 


rte PP 


run are the values added to the raw materials while they are in the factory. Such | 


added values constitute the real production of the manufacturing plant and are 
alone available for payment of salaries and wages, interest, rent and taxes, repairs, 
and all other overhead charges that ordinarily must be met. The percentage de- 
clined steadily with the increasing manufacturing production from 1924 to 1929, 
while from 1931 to 1935 and again in 1938 and 1939, due to decreased industrial 
activity, the percentage of salaries to value added was abnormally high. It should 
be borne in mind, however, that salaried employees increased 127-0 p.¢. during 
the period 1924-41 while wage-earners increased but 92-1 p.c. The percentage of 
wages has fluctuated much less than that of salaries. The number of wage- 
earning employees may be more rapidly adjusted to the activity of the industry 
and wage levels likewise may be more readily adjusted to the price levels of the 
products. 
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29.—Percentages of Salaries and Wages Paid to the Total Net Values of Manufacturing 
Production, 1924-41 


eee 


Percentage— 
Value Added of Total 
Year by Processes | Salaries Paid | Wages Paid | of Salaries | of Wages Salaries 
of Manufacture! to Value to Value | and Wages 
Added Added to Value 
Added 
$ $ $ BiG: p.c p.c 

UD. eae Sh 1,075,458, 459 130, 344, 822 404, 122,853 12-1 37-6 49-7 
MO 2D aki tcmbrate sree 1,167,936, 726 133,409,498 436,534,944 11-4 37-4 48-8 
BOZGE SS. notes ects ott 1,305,168, 549 142,353, 900 483 , 328,342 10-9 37-0 47-9 
BOTs oes eu Pps ees 1,427,649, 292 151,419,411 511, 285,921 10-6 35-8 46-4 
OLS. scale eee one eis 1,597,887, 676 162,903,007 558,568, 627 10-2 35-0 45-2 
BL O29 iiaveeratocanentins 1, 755,386,937 175,553,710 601, 737,507 10-0 34-3 44-3 
MOS O NSS clots te 1,522,737,125 169,992,216 527,563, 162 11-2 34-6 45-8 
ROD Liye! sor sarwase is 1,252,017, 248 172,289,095 415,277,895 13-8 33-2 47-0 
(hp Mines enon aed 955,960,724 151,355, 790 322,245,926 15-8 33-7 49-5 
HOSS" . Gaeibs devs c 919,671,181 139,317,946 296,929,878 15-1 32-3 47-4 
MOB ere conus chess 1,087,301, 742 148,760,126 355,090,929 13-7 32-7 46-4 
NGS Wek Ce tN ielawiehs 1,153,485, 104 160, 455,080 399,012,697 13-9 34°6 48-5 
HOS Br salad re sts eine 1, 289,592,672 173,198,057 438,873,377 13-4 34-0 47-4 
es Ale GPRS eae nN 1,508, 924,867 195,983,475 525,743,562 13-0 34-8 47-8 
LOSS aries cee eee 1,428, 286,778 207,386,381 498 , 282, 208 14-5 34-9 49-4 
HOS OM eh Weau Gres 2 1,531,051, 901 217, 839,334 519,971,819 14-2 34-0 48-2 
AO s.6 ton trate ons 1,942,471, 238 241,599, 761 679,273, 104 12-0 35-0 47-0 
HOA cas tap ees 2,605,119, 788 286,336,861 978,525, 782 11-0 37°6 48-6 


Fe ee ee ee ee eee 


1 Equivalent to ‘‘net value of products’; see footnote 1, Table 1, p. 363. 


Subsection 4.—Size of Manufacturing Establishments 


The size of the manufacturing establishment is generally measured either by 
the value of product, or by the number of employees, but each of these methods has 
its limitations. The latter takes no account of the differences in capital equipment 
at different times or in various industries and obviously the increased use of machin- 
ery, as in the flour-milling industry, may lead to an increase in production concur- 
rently with a decrease in the number of employees. The former measure has to be 
adjusted for changes in the price level; and, as between industries, it makes those in 
which the cost of raw materials is relatively high, appear to operate on a larger scale. 


Size as Measured by Gross Value of Products.—While in 1922 the 420 
establishments each producing over $1,000,000 had an aggregate value of products 
of $1,268,056,129 or 51 p.c. of the total production of all manufacturing industries, 
the 719 establishments producing over $1,000,000 each in 1929 had an aggregate 
value of products of $2,516,064,954, or 62 p.c. of the grand total for all manufac- 
turing establishments—a very significant change in the short period of eight years. 
In 1931, however, the number of plants with a production of over $1,000,000 dropped 
again to 482, their output being valued at $1,451,658,954 or 53 p.c. of the total. 
With the increased production resulting from war needs, the number of plants with 
a production of $1,000,000 or over jumped to 1,052 in 1941 and their output was 


‘about 70 p.c. of the total value of manufactures. 
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30.—Manufacturing Establishments, Grouped According to Gross Value of Products, 
with Totals and Average Values of Products in each Class, 1929, 1939, 1940 and 1941 


008N8NeN0e<0—.00«.———aoaassss— ee 


19291 19392 
Average Average 
Group Establish-| Total per |[Establish-| Total per 
ments Production |Establish-|| ments Production |Establish- 
ment ment 
No. $ $ No. $ $ 
Under:$25) 000m re an cee ee 14,024 106, 735,470 7,611 15, 623 120,903,054 7,738 
$ 25,000 but under $ 50,000... 2,802 99,529, 725 2,803 99,558,383 35,619 
50,000 ie 100,000... 2,209 ‘156,308, 744 2215 156,410, 769 70,614 
100,000 ne 200,000... 1,688 237,532,492 1,584 225,582,130 142,413 
200,000 ss 500,000... 1,519 504, 218,217 1, 285 390, 626, 844 303, 990 
500,000 - 1,000,000... 636 443,597,677) 6 689] -466,441,130 676, 983 
1,000,000 5,000,000... 601} 1,217,866,089] 2,0 520} 1,091,293,939] 2,098, 642 
Db, COOs000s0r Overs. cee ee 118) 1,298, 198,865/11,001, 685 81 923, 724,311/11, 404,004 
Totals and Averages..... 23,597| 4,063,987,279| 172,225 24,800| 3,474,540, 560 140,102 
1940 1941 
Che meco DUO! sy su. ea eee 15,478 130, 757, 382 8,448 14,663 121, 460,112 8, 283 
$ 25,000 but under $ 50,000... 2,954 104,449,542 35,359 Sa279 116, 296,047 35,467 
50, 006 fs 100,000... 2,061 168,140,151 71,216 2,639 187,363,631 70,998 
100,000 - 200,000... 1,719 243,427,566 141,610 2,042 290,446,373 142, 236 
200,000 se 500,000... 1,512}. 473,212,862 312,971 a Aa Al 557,268,585 314,663 
500,000 #3 1,000,000... 689 484 350,355 702,976 847 588,516,985 694, 825 
1,000,000 Hi 5,000,000... 677| 1,376,330,546] 2,032,984 854) 1,755,739,034] 2,055,901 
000, 000lorioverz.s:...... nee 123) 1,548,504, 912/12,589, 470 198] 2,459, 217,357|12, 420, 290 
Totals and Averages..... 25,513) 4,529,173,316| 177,524 26,293] 6,076,308,124) 231,100 
1 Includes central electric stations, dyeing, cleaning and laundry establishments. 2 Exclusive 


of Yukon and the Northwest Territories. 


Size of Establishments as Measured by Number of Employees.—In 
1923, establishments employing 501 hands or over accounted for 21-4 p.c. of the 
total number of employees engaged in manufacturing. By 1929 the proportion 
had increased to 27-3 p.c. of the total, thereby showing the increasing concentration 
of production into larger units. This tendency, however, was checked by the 
depression, the percentage having dropped in 1933 to 20-5 p.c. (central electric 
stations included). With the recovery in production since 1933 the percentage has 
risen again and in 1941 stood at 38-3 p.c. The same also holds true for all establish- 
ments employing 101 hands or over. In 1923 they employed 58-6 p.c. of the total, 
in 1929, 61-9 p.c., in 1933, 55-7 p.e., and in 1941, 70-0 p.e. 


31.—Establishments and Employees in Canadian Manufactures, Grouped According 
to Number of Employees per Establishment, 1929, 1939, 1940 and 1941 


—eS—oOsssswoswswmswomSms<oqoqoq«><om 


19392 
Group E : Average : Average 
stablish- Establish- 
Employees | per Estab- Employees | per Estab- 
ments lishment ments lishment 
No. No. No. No. No. 

Under 5 employees......... 12,273 30, 446 13,002 28,020 2-2 
5 to 20 employees......, 6,160 62,310 6,985 68,151 9-8 
21°“ 50 SNe at eae 2,531 81,846 2,330 75,324 32-3 
bla 100 Ma a et : 1,262 90,238 1,158 81, 646 70:5 
101 “ 200 9h cule de WS 745 103, 944 695 97,063 139-7 
201 “ 500 Ley eee ee 444 136,397 458 139,687 305-0 
SOMor*over! see 182 189, 253 172 168,168 977-7 


Totals and Averages... 23,597 694,434 24,800 658,059 26-5 


1 Includes central electric stations, dyeing, cleaning and laundry establishments. 2 Exclusive of 
Yukon and the Northwest Territories. 
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31.—Establishments and Employees in Canadian Manufactures, Grouped According 
to Number of Employees per Establishment, 1929, 1939, 1940 and 1941—concluded 


1941 
Group E : Average : Average - 
stablish- Establish- 

Employees | per Estab- Employees | per Estab- 

ments lishment ments lishment 

No. No. No. No. No. No. 

Under 5 employees......... 13, 142 31, 788 2-4 12,908 28, 885 2-2 
5 to 14 employees....... 5, 884 48, 223 8-2 6,177 50,872 8-2 
15 “ 49 Soe ee OR hag 38,764 102,274 27-2 3,993 108,735 27-2 
50 “ 99 eth ee neg te 1, 234 87,028 70-5 1,436 100,160 69-7 
100 “ 199 Sea Ees, yf e 752 105, 607 140-4 863 119,731 138-7 
200 “ 499 EC Ele Taree 515 157,021 304-9 612 185,054 302-4 
BUOOHOVED ©. cc runes aes eats 222 230,303 1,037-4 304 367, 741 1,209-7 
Totals and Averages... 25,513 762,244 29-9 26,293 961,178 36-6 


Size of Establishment in Leading Industries.—Table 32 summarizes the 
degree of concentration in some of the leading industries of Canada. This concen- 
tration is analysed in detail for each of these twenty-five industries at pp. 61 to 
64 of the Summary Report of the Manufacturing Industries of Canada, 1941, 
obtainable from the Dominion Statistician, price 50 cents. Concentration is 
extremely marked as regards automobiles, railway rolling-stock, aircraft, cotton 
yarn and cloth, shipbuilding and repairs, miscellaneous chemical products, non- 
ferrous metal smelting and refining, and pulp and paper; whereas in the case of 
bread and other bakery products, women’s factory clothing, butter and cheese, 
and sawmills, the degree of concentration is low. 


32.—Percentage Importance of Establishments, each Employing 200 or More Persons 
; in the Twenty-Five Leading Industries, 1941 


a Se 


Percentage | Percentage 


SERS of | of Total | of Total 


Industry ‘ Establish- Nuiae Pr Suda as 
ments Industry Industry 
1|Non-ferrous metal smelting and refining. ...............--. eee. 12 85-7 90-9 
MURA ED ADELA sere ree cyan se ee ceeani ee ete a ard seal ati. 58 54:7 90-0 
3|Slaughtering and meat packing 24 16-4 78-4 
AMAT ORINOD ULES ee es eee cr Ee Sa ee ee hte ona abecdues eipiecaaee arginine eral ae 6 60-0 97-8 
SI BUEtEManG CHEER, y sve. cea tt AAIe icls i'd ecco A ole simthe clalels ese diehe 11 0-5 19-4 
6|/Electrical apparatus and supplies.................0beeeeeec eee 24 11-4 75-9 
BIPMIMAUV ArOnAnd SbCOley awkieei-piicictes «sled sthetal-ses siete Oita slate - 27 45-0 88-7 
RAS caro Tag Gh een eR cca cs chap amen chabrods a gaa Ame tso AGRE SINE cTetoe 38 0-8 27-5 
MIPS CROUTONS TOGUCES, << alas coc csustan Saysiache crave Ieee ley eniltaas hd phevaiel ca 7 14-3 67°2 
HOM LOuTan cutee Canis Mee. yk ee eee Ge RES Sel Be Pee eee 5 0:4 27-7 
ME Copran cy arm and ClOuhy ashi s atece soc alse win et otsiekateaes ie oss Suarsiaraieuessyse 27 69-2 95-3 
AOANILOMmOo bio suDpliog ce anLsy Aten fcais Ae eee Mei ee fee te nee aes +p 22 21-6 83 +2 
EIEN STONERS atone TUTE Fi ee gh Ce 2 A a RES Cone emer 30 12-1 59-9 
14| Rubber goods, including rubber footwear................+2+05-- 18 32-1 89-3 
Po iuetiwar VATOU Io StOCK, jcrtabvcte # Sintec ole siete clre ahefelevalies ud Waleie dee wie, 9! =) 22 64-7 > 97-5 
WE Ola ingens TACtORSate Vy c.d) oe eine mw deiseton cad cop meee /sieseine «> 37 9-7 50-6 
SeiAiipbuilding and Tepairs... or ic.hs sii. be hoacle ee se eee eke 20 30-8 91-5 
SSHisrans GUCICODDe TI PLOCUCUS! sates aisrs se ot ectghe crosses o oiR etc emia «ole us 15 10-5 71-5 
19| Miscellaneous chemical products............-..0:0s cence eee eens 16 9-6 91-0 
POTS ROS TAU i PLOUUC tS etc s sh vcs dere Aerson ose apoyeneie as shepahg pats ola ere anes 23 13-5 69-6 
PACIOL INO WOMENS LACtOTY sas nics a nds cies er ee eiaae we 15 2-2 18-2 
poBread- and otherbakery products. ..esth: cnieclewcsecs cokes wade n os 13 0-4 18-1 
ps) Aircraft.....2::- a Ie ead Rend ah he AA PON ONAN, SOND Gi vaGchal see 14 58-3 97-3 
TLRS AC ATO He ear. be. Cleve « SRI AES ols Ton belied Me ws MER Sa He 25 12-3 67-2 
Bei rosiery and: knitted gO0ds: oi. 6.05... 08 sen caane vcnneeeecenenenens 41 22-7 70-2 
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PART II.—PROVINCIAL AND LOCAL DISTRIBUTION OF 
MANUFACTURING PRODUCTION 


This Part of the chapter is introduced by a general analysis of the concentration 
of the manufacturing industries in the provinces. In the sections that follow, the 
principal features of the manufactures of each province are brought out and finally 
the distribution of manufacturing throughout the principal cities and towns of the 
Dominion is shown. 


Ontario and Quebec are by far the most important manufacturing provinces of 
Canada. Their combined production in 1941 amounted to $4,963,000,000 or over 
81 p.c. of the gross value of manufactured products of the Dominion. The proximity 
of Ontario to the coalfields of Pennsylvania, the water power and other varied 

‘resources of the two provinces, and their nearness to the larger markets of Canada 
and the United States have all contributed to the above result. 


Table 1 shows the outstanding predominance of Ontario and Quebec in each 
industrial group. Quebec leads in the manufacture of textiles, but in each of the 
other groups Ontario has the greater production. The standing of these two 
provinces is most nearly approached by British Columbia in the case of the wood 
and paper products group, where the latter province accounts for 16-8 p.c. of the 
gross production compared with 37-4 p.c. for Ontario and 33-3 p.c. for Quebec; in 
each of the other groups the positions of Ontario and Quebec lead by a wide margin. 
Previous to 1941, Table 1 showed the value of production in each province, by 
industry. With the establishment of many vital war plants throughout Canada, it 
is not now possible to publish this detail, and the provincial distribution by groups 
instead of by industries is now given. In this way the publication of figures relating 
to individual establishments has, in many cases, been avoided. 


1.—Summary Statistics of Manufactures of Each Province, Classified by Industrial 
Groups, 1941 


Se ee ee me 
eee eee 


Estab- : 
: : : Em- Salaries and Cost of Gross Value 

Province and Group ee Capital ployees Wages Materials of Products 

No $ No. $ $ $ 
Oanada— 
Vegetable products...... 5,948} 634,728,760} 113,753] 131,066,093} 532,876,217 897,978,448 
Animal products......... 4,240) 303,657,373] 82,131 90,185,037} 534,909,242} 708,220,447 
Textiles and textile pro- 

Guta asc So ee bs 2,104} 439,078,775] 156,892 159,339,028} 367,149,392) 666,438,539 
Wood and paper products. 9,420} 1,086,022,546] 179,967] 227,821,739 386,999, 813 892,936,114 
Tron and its products..... 1,759] 1,138,701,669| 253,701] 408,064,135] 715,595,982] 1,483, 169,765 
Non-ferrous metal pro- 

DUCE Si Moix Retest be 579} 545,862,427; 73,450! 108,895,000] 406,132,161 726,348,447 
Non-metallic mineral pro- 

GUets rats Greene: 773| 325,032,038} 28,829 42,376,214 183,140,990} 324,289,898 
Chemicals and allied pro- 

(CRT) ic Page aie deh one On 849} 358,429,529) 54,014 75,634,741] 134,924,947] 304,400,569 
Miscellaneous industries... 621 73,990,849 18,441 21,480,656 34,818,275 72,525, 897 

Totals, Canada....... 26,293) 4,905,503,966) 961,178] 1,264,862,643| 3,296,547, 019 6,076,308,124 

Prince Edward Island— 
Vegetable products...... 4] 569, 539 215 139,770 498 , 382 796,515 
Animal products......... 94 727,285 423 203,604 2,023,730 2,504,989 
Textiles and textile pro- 

GUGUSS Fe tent cron 1 - - - ~ - 
Wood and paper products. 68 746, 633 324 216,372 173,612 547,815 
Tron and its products..... 6 637,312 85 69,230 198,033 361,596 
Non-metallic mineral 

products! v.22. as 1 - - - - - 
Chemicals and allied pro- 

GUGts2 ee, Licee aoe ees 4 425,600 58 51,907 335,676 438,561 

Totals, P.E.I....... oot 213 3,106,369 1,105 680,883 3,229,433 4,649,476 


SS S| | ES | eee Stans | <a nessesiesess-serossbooees 


1 Less than three establishments. 2 Includes textiles and non-metallic mineral products. 
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-41.—Summary Statistics of Manufactures of Each Province, Classified by Industrial 


Groups, 1941—continued 


1 Less than three establishments. 
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2 Includes non-ferrous metal products. 


t F Em- | Salaries and Cost of Gross Value 

Province and Group Capital ployees Wages Materials of Products 

$ No. $ $ $ 
Nova Scotia— : 
Vegetable products...... 14,245,965 3,302 3,025, 708 12,514,060 20,416, 983 
Animal products. ........ 6, 268, 656 2,958 2,345, 899 10,044, 441 15,850,349 
Textiles and textile pro- 

ucts, we wr ue ogee «5 7,467,227 2,609 2,204,340 5,278,326 9,709,325 
Wood and paper products. 24,553, 269 6,168 5,153, 867 8,859,455 19,957,915 
Tron and its products..... 49,173,906 7,794 12,221,679 20,089,089 42,742,111 
Lele Sipaah mineral pro- 19,485,031 1,330 2,074, 766 18,040,248 21,454, 897 

MICU caes nipyalove euete le <eue ens 
Chemicals and allied pro- i 

NICES ei temeah es keke mie See 3,078,928 339 436,591 1,828,634 3,494,947 
Miscellaneous industries.. 136, 809 72 64,489 125,568 246,901 

Totals, N.S........... 124,409,791) 24,577 27,527,309 76,779,821) 133,873,428 

New Brunswick— 
Vegetable products...... 11, 636, 853 2,528 2,447,455 16,999,720 23, 751, 874 
Animal products......... 6,207, 809 1,890 1,446, 843 7,089, 202 10,369, 790 
Textiles and textile pro- 

MODS rsa atee ale as + 10,854,497 1,924 1,740,157 3,723,565 7,615,145 
Wood and paper products 48,913,612 8,593 9,480,718 20,610,360 46,625,241 
Tron and its products..... 14,081,958 3,474 5,212,965 7,902,492 16,667,810 
Non-ferrous metal pro- 

Non-metallic mineral pro- 

UO bs aera el ceatcneee eke 1,584,203 261 272,736 393 , 608 1,405,695 
Chemicals and allied pro- 

GUCIBE Scenes Sas 2,577,890 200 231,775 1,688,962 2,506,078 
Miscellaneous industries?. 2,095,977 730 885, 758 826,198 2,492,093 

Totals, N.B........... 97,952,799} 19,600 21,718,407 59,234,107) 111,433,726 

Quebec— é 
Vegetable products...... 191,330,043 35, 183 37,201,584 143 , 600, 834 947,411,759 
Animal products......... 74,414,160] 28,987 27,520,500| 126,000,252} 172,085,239 
Textiles and textile pro- 

75 uF Lo Ree aE = ene 210,355,632} 84,401 82,651,192} 199,560,091} 359,323,559 
Wood and paper products. 450,836,470) 55,579 67,375, 884 124,819,314} 297,594,135 
Tron and its products..... 271,648,151} 62,183 96,311,001] 118,597,574] 291,673,076 
Non-ferrous metal pro- 

gucts.(, c3.93¢ Sone ae ee 225,927,092) 22,054 31,240,065} 131,526,930) 243,712,826 
Non-metallic mineral pro- 

Gieteed Chon eh Baye « 93,302, 152 7,383 10,417,402 53,072,764 90,549,465 
Chemicals and allied pro- 

GUGtS eth tts yee ahd ca 167,502,850) 26,784 35,679,217 54,932,208] 120,569,492 
Miscellaneous industries... 15,210,855 5,037 5,422,826 9,052,242 18,168,972 

Totals, Quebec....... 1, 700,527,405} 327,591] 393,819,671) 961,162,209 1,841, 088,523 

Ontario— 
Vegetable products...... 312,371,894] 56,964 70,408,717| 268,136,197} 463,261,689 
Animal products......... 137,788,834] 31,272 37,531,079} 215,129,996] 284,462,887 
Textiles and textile pro- 

RCL Ser Nira ele old aia iensti + 195,071,954) 61,821 67,069,131; 140,235,061} 262,018,982 
Wood and paper products. 383,859,968] 67,272 90,963,453] 147,797,712] 334,248,664 
Tron and its products..... 703,181,119} 155,830} 257,006,519} 517,722,020 1,012,490, 163 
Non-ferrous metal pro- 

GUCES GH ethic cies ois gies = 268,062,919} 46,108 68,745,323} 230,103,619) 418,392,444 
Non-metallic mineral pro- 

MARTON NGF late ale 146,061,501; 15,487 23,211,335 76,664,526} 151,156,954 
Chemicals and allied pro- 

GOS tee reds stacs-aysane 140,437,946] 22,083 32,205,689 66,005,344) 150,534,865 
Miscellaneous industries.. 49,952,749) 11,443 13,581,032 22,117,741 45,189,920 

Totals, Ontario....... 2,336, 788,884] 468,230] 660,722,278) 1,683,912, 216 3,121, 756,568 


—— 
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1.—Summary Statistics of Manufactures of Each Province, Classified by Industria 


Groups, 1941—concluded 


: - Em- Salaries and Cost of Gross Value 

Province and Group Capital ployees Wages Materials | of Products 

$ No. $ $ $ 
Manitoba— 
Vegetable products...... 27,458,177 4,320 4,924,826 21,567,413 35,139,405 
Animal products......... 21,006,011 5,035 6,589, 824 56, 692,602 69,749,265 
Textiles and textile pro- 

Gatar sc. cee te ee on, on 8,984,402 3,891 3,496, 828 12,208,614 17,632,690 
Wood and paper products 27,714,002 5,728 6,883, 840 Sr calenep 22,516,555 
Tron and its products..... 32,108,116 8, 693 13,026,046 13 , 283 , 622 33,314,891 
Non-ferrous metal pro- 

GUIS ates tik ne 8,061,200 674 988,060 10,671,173 12,954,560 
Non-metallic mineral pro- 

Ae bee Sok PRS bd 15,618,680 849 1,032,705 3,314,358 7,098,305 
Chemicals and allied pro- 
RULES ep ame ave eae ea iy 19,212,321 2,358 3,072,714 4,087,522 9,696, 105 
Miscellaneous industries... 3,326,562 714 879,424 1,783,744 3,432,975 
Totals, Manitoba..... 163,489,471) 32,262 40,894,267) 132,330,823) 211,534,751 
Saskatchewan— 
Vegetable products...... 13, 164,339 1,747 2,115,240 14,929,989 22,539,025 
Animal products...... ae 7, 702,785 2,221 2,873,605 25,772,262 oon leo, (20 
Textiles and textile pro- 

CuctgRAS Pee es 319,453 46 44,727 774, 883 960,027 
Wood and paper products. 5, 861, 937 2,961 2,489,148 2,572,274 7,639,254 
Tron and its products..... 3,137,552 658 912,582 4,646,494 6,671,087 
Non-ferrous metal pro- 

uUeiS acenan meee ee - - - - - 
Non-metallic mineral pro- 

SAE be eee 7,129,025 615 1,088,557 9,739,173 15,097,977 
Chemicals and allied pro- 
Cts ae Deter ener tne 455,595 61 83,908 135,257 403,489 
Miscellaneous industries?.| . 4,388,052 237 372,207 7,265,976 10,574,390 
Totals, Saskatchewan 42,158,738 8,546 9,979,974 65,836,308 96,020,975 
Alberta— 5 
Vegetable products...... 26,134,301 3,156 3, 724,634 20,630,127 33, 809, 992 

nimal products.,....... 17,608, 727 4,053 5,280,935 51, 663, 180 62,791,413 
Textiles and textile pro- 

AUOUR. So Ste renee 1,681,395 748 716, 923 1,548,342 2,790,515 
Wood and paper products. 10,893,322 4,535 4,436,521 5,801,952 13,981,714 
Tron and its products..... 11,652,227 2,214 3,302,052 3,258, 969 7,568,862 
Non-ferrous metal pro- 

TC CS he ee ae eM 445,039 73 91,386 267,938 493 , 834 
Non-metallic mineral pro- ; 
UCtSsee fees: SNe eR. 17,474,085 1,545 2,103,419 10, 223, 768 19,213,240 
Chemicals and allied pro- 
GES O86 oe eas Ae ae 9,229,516 233 240,557 423,395 1,072,222 
Miscellaneous industries. . 557, 706 204 255,278 359,216 929,701 
Totals, Alberta....... 95,676,318} 16,761 20,151,705 94,176,887) 142,651,493 
British Columbia— 
Vegetable products 37,813,758 6,337 7,077,809 33,996, 593 50,845, 206 
nimal products......... 31,933, 106 5,292 6,392,748 40,493,577 58,270,789 
Textiles and textile pro- 

GHCts vec ts 4,247,708 1,423 1,395, 629 3,669,337 6,177,942 
Wood and paper products. 132,570,283} 28,788 40,808,174 67, 633 , 633 149, 784,048 
Tron and its products..... 52,851,970} 12,740 19,923,632 29,846, 826 71,542,924 

on-ferrous metal pro- 

GUGER. ochiee teehee, 38, 184,120 3, 843 6,956,972 25,993,425 39,204,986 
Non-metallic mineral pro- 

iis ieee Bese ett 23 , 876,268 1,389 2,149,032 11,620,607 18,125,227 
Chemicals and allied pro- 
UCESmrtr.s rotane cae one: 15,631,770 1,934 8,659,896 5,645,472 15,927,185 
Miscellaneous industries. . 3,500,196 701 892,586 856, 268 3,079,500 
Totals, B.C........... 340,609,179} 62,447 89,256,478) 219,755,738} 412,957,807 
Yukon and N.W.T.— 
Vegetable products 1 
Wood and paper products. 5 
Tron and its products..... 1 785,012 59 111,641 129,477 341,377 
Non-metallic mineral pro- 

ducts. ..:. 2 are a one 1 
Miscellaneous industries.. 1 

Totals, Yukon and 

IN Wis We eeeh oe eas 9 785,012 59 111,641 129,477 341,377 
A A ee 


1 Less than three establishments. 


2 Includes non-ferrous metal products, 
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The degree of concentration of manufacturing production in large units is 
illustrated in the statement below. As will be seen in the right-hand column, 
Quebec Province shows the greatest degree of concentration with 43-5 p.c. of all 
persons engaged in manufacturing employed in establishments having 300 or more 
persons. 


CONCENTRATION OF MANUFACTURING PRODUCTION IN EACH PROVINCE, 1941 


Provincial 
Number of Percentage of | Percentage of 
Establishments] Total Number Number of 
Province Employing 500 of Employees 
or More Establishments} Accounted for 
Persons in Province by these 
Establishments 
Rar inCe vic WAT GMLSIANG dercieicters(c ctsints 0.0 0.0: dieteisie's 6 oleae ulsie Nil - - 
Nova Scotia..... eR MRD RS IRE Be VAS AS Ie 18s 5 0-4 20-5 
NG Gy ES TEIVS LCC e nM fet ats (ave eral cictereis ersustcl@ arclerevareibelers Siele'aesate 7 0-9 27-7 
COT Rion caine Godt OCS OOACT SOO nm tart IO peea tacks 112 1:3 43-5 
RO Tat es PIG spe Ise eye ie a ce wan diacelota ello ve tha claseie ieivereselodaiatstore 155 1-5 39-9 
VER DILOD ER ene tee ree tne on Se eS BR SRR fe 0-6 25°8 
SSRN en TTL OV ERTN ba ve Re ae rate cece Abel id GY ck ovaeanci-ouns west a coum leneer'evovers Nil - = 
MRNDOGON Soak uate cts sinsneg ose h ss accuse geese One vents 3 0-3 11-8 
ESTEE UEC OLIN IS corey eetaladave a aionsetb Rie aicceisng ele mverollsteus 6: sia 15 0-8 27-9 
GRNAD Atel ae oak toes Cees ae cts cobs o potas aa 304 1-2 38-3 


Section 1.—The Manufactures of the Maritime Provinces, 1941 


In Prince Edward Island the predominant agricultural and fishery resources 
make butter and cheese, fish-curing and packing, and slaughtering and meat 
packing the leading manufactures of the Province. Printing and publishing is 
also an important industry in this Province. Nova Scotia is renowned for its 
coal mines and its fisheries, but it has also extensive forests and agricultural lands 
and is favoured with easy access by sea to the high-grade iron-ore supply of New- 
foundland. On these resources are based the leading manufactures of primary iron 
and steel, fish-curing and packing, shipbuilding and repairs, sawmills, pulp and 
paper, and butter and cheese. The forests of New Brunswick give a leading place 
to its pulp and paper and sawmilling industries, although manufactures of fish and 
agricultural products add to the varied output of the Province. 


2.—Statistics of the Leading Industries of the Maritime Provinces, 1941 


Estab- Em- Salaries Cost Gross 
Industry lish- Capital ploy- and of. Value of | 
ments ees Wages Materials .| Products! 
PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 
No. $ No. $ $ $ 
1)Butter and cheese................ 29 419,940 129 86,327 | 1,019,732 12263201 
2|Fish-curing and packing.......... 63 141,100 237 62,314 450,648 639, 233 
3|Printing and publishing.......... 4 239,173 110 92,837 28,795 195,068 
4|Fruit and vegetable preparations.. 5 96, 801 64 24,413 133,525 190, 834 
6|Bread and other bakery products. 13 114,465 52 31,423 97,987 176,291 
6|Starch and glucose............... 4 98,767 21 17,979 107, 149 154,490 
SR WIIG OR pte cate ocak viele scaicte oe 53 122,098 99 24,367 60,370 130,977 
ban mp mvills yt VEN ceils eee ale os 3 171,515 44 51,008 44,488 103, 987 
IROBRUINGS AT ONG oo ciai) sie ad storscsie se aes 3 327,367 47 40, 649 29,984 102,145 
10) All other leading industries?...... 4 715,008 109 98,511 | 1,029,462 1, 233,119 
Totals, Leading Industries... 181 | 2,446,234 912 529,828 | 3,002,140 4,152,355 


Totals, All industries......... ~ 213 | 3,106,369 | 1,105 680,883 | 3,229,433 4,649,476 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 412. 
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2.—Statistics of the Leading Industries of the Maritime Provinces, 1941—concluded 


Estab- Em- Salaries Cost Gross 
Industry lish- Capital ploy- and of Value of 
ments ees Wages Materials | Products! 
NOVA SCOTIA 
. No. $ No. $ § 


$ 

6 | 26,615,501 | 3,257 | 5,504,542 | 14,161,236 | 24,403,239 
152 | 4,059,017 | 2,279 | 1,633,727 | 6,143,910 | 10,075,085 
14 | 7,433,459 | 2,150] 3,388,348 | 2,347,103 8,475, 299 
490 | 3,140,559 | 2,659 | 1,304,605 | 3,542,085 6,291,112 
5 | 14,895,927 833 | 1,409,330 | 2,237,304 6, 209, 610 
28 | 1,553,097 439: 493,204 | 3,059,264 4,471,065 
6 | 2,627,547 | 1,079 967,194 | 1,987,031 3,848,515 
94 | 1,208,127 684 |° 656,194 | 1,724,104 3,172,294 
3 | 2,428,189 940 740,845 | 1,509,945 2,890, 409 

7 834,505 662 450,277 | 1,567,754 2,324, 090 
35 | 1,504,341 772 878,012 391,423 2,162,109 
21 990, 669 695 441,584 | 1,195,201 2,071,743 
6 | 28,772,712 | 1,891 | 2,849,663 | 23,661,270 | 31,918,383 


1|Primary iron and steel............ 
2\Fish-curing and packing.......... 
3|Shipbuilding and repairs......... 
AISSWainillboe. peek wens coals we cleans 
6 Pulprand paper ei 7aik. satenes sions 
6) Butter and cheese...°...........:. 
7| Biscuits, confectionery, cocoa, etc. 
8|Bread and other bakery products. 
‘9| Hosiery and knitted goods....... 
10|Clothing, men’s factory.......... 
11| Printing and publishing.......... 
12|Fruit and vegetable preparations.. 
13| All other leading industries2...... 


Totals, Leading Industries... 
Totals, All Industries......... 


1,177 |124,409,791 | 24,577 | 27,527,339 | 76,779,821 | 133,873,428 


NEW BRUNSWICK 

LiPulpand papers cc lace ncodee anh: 6 | 37,665,234 | 2,914) 4,867,097 | 11,035,449 ] 28,613,150 
PARSE W890 been els ee pa ae RE he 29221 <5, 147; 5525) 23.703 |ee2s618. 311 6,304,626 | 11,235,582 
3|Foods, miscellaneous............. 7 | 3,021,644 309 360,360 | 4,548,292 5,705, 804 
4 Cotton yarn and cloth cevcesrccves 3 9,612, 833 1,167 1,152,284 2,351,229 5, 128,437 
§|Fish-curing and packing.......... 95 | 3,661,384 1,043 606,748 | 2,666,437 4,165, 168 
6|Butter and cheese................ 35 | 1,227,685 312 280,915 | 2,051,098 2,917,059 
7| Biscuits, confectionery, cocoa, etc. 6 1,572,584 728 598,278 1,298,379 2,463,001 
8|Slaughtering and meat packing... 4 703, 675 245 317,885 | 1,879,460 2,450, 837 
9| Heating and cooking apparatus... 3 1,448,481 |° 582 710,760 739, 611 25323,.2'70 
10|Bread and other bakery products. 80 | 1,114,754 583 505, 831 1,289, 815 2,288,445 

11/Planing mills, sash and door 
HACLOTIOS Mate nae ee Peet eee 19 | 1,523,593 652 649,094 | 1,176,817 2,155,442 
12|All other leading industries?...... 4 | 18,397,615 | 2,427 | 3,850,406 | 12,232,924 | 19,330,654 
Totals, Leading Industries... 554 | 80,097,033 | 14,725 | 16,517,969 | 47,574,137 | 88,776,849 
Totals, All Industries......... 791 | 97,952,799 | 19,600 | 21,718,407 | 59,234,107 | 111,433,726 


1 Net value is derived from gross value by deducting cost of materials, fuel, and electricity. 


2 Individual statistics cannot be given because there are fewer than three establishments in each in- 
dustry. Such industries are: in Prince Edward Island, cotton and jute bags, slaughtering and meat packing, 
fertilizers, and sheet metal products; in Nova Scotia, sugar refineries, cotton yarn and cloth, wire and wire 
goods, coke and gas, and petroleum products; in New Brunswick, sugar refineries, railway rolling-stock, 
and shipbuilding. 


Section 2.—The Manufactures of Quebec, 1941 


Among the assets of Quebec that have tended to develop manufacturing 
industries in the Province may be mentioned its natural resources of forests, water 
powers, minerals, and agricultural lands, and also its geographic position astride the 
St. Lawrence estuary permitting sea-going shipping to reach its main centres of 
population. Added to these natural advantages, there is a stable and industrious 
population, which is an important factor in industries such as textiles, clothing, 
boots and shoes, etc., where a large labour force is required. 


The most notable change among the manufactures of Quebec in recent years 
has been the development of the non-ferrous metal smelting industry. This industry 
first appeared among the forty leading industries of the Province in nineteenth place 
in 1927; it has been in second place since 1935. The petroleum-refining industry 
has also expanded and risen in importance during the same period; it was in twenty- 
sixth place in 1927 and eleventh in 1941. 
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Quebee with about 30 p.c. of the Dominion output is the second largest manu- 
facturing province. The production of pulp and paper is the dominant industry. 
In addition to supplying about 9 p.c. of the gross value of Quebec manufactures, it 
furnishes about 50 p.c. of the Dominion total for this industry. The value of 
tobacco products forms approximately 87 p.c., cotton yarn and cloth 72 p.c., 
women’s factory clothing 68 p.c., leather boots and shoes 61 p.c., men’s factory 
| clothing 58 p.c., and railway rolling-stock 47 p.c. of the Dominion totals for these 
products. The Province of Quebec is thus an outstanding manufacturing province 
rather on account of its large individual industries than because of the diversification 


of its industrial activities. 


3.—Statistics of the Leading Industries of the Province of Quebec, 1941 


See es ee 
a SST SS SSS 


Industry 


Ti Pulprangdeng pete cactce ia eres scot osce 
2|Non-ferrous metal smelting and 
Tehning. 2 Peeves pete tears ake Tope 
3|Cotton yarn and cloth,........... 
4\Clothing, men’s factory.......... 
5|Clothing, women’s factory....... 
6| Miscellaneous chemical products.. 
7| Railway rolling-stock.. ......... 
8|Slaughtering and meat packing.... 
9|Tobacco, cigars and cigarettes.... 
10| Butter and cheese................ 
11| Petroleum products.............. 
12) Electrical apparatus and supplies. . 
13|Brass and copper products........ 
MiShipburldangey)).cs1 7.0263... at. 
-15|Boots and shoes, leather......... 
TO Mach Mery foe sees li wei estates eves 
Mig AIT CMEC ee Mee alk erale sb isis se slatera joie ii’ 
BES | Sa VIN) PhS rept Se Br lea sine as Sinvaunlevays ae 
19|Silk and artificial silk....,....... 
20| Hosiery and knitted goods....... 
21|Bread and other bakery products. 
a TS LOWMICIIOS sete trols om ina bea a.ae 
23| Bridge and structural steel....... 
24|Primary iron and steel........... 
25|Rubber goods, including rubber 
TOOUW CELE. So oe oe seis at aNd falls 
26| Foods, miscellaneous............. 
27| Biscuits, confectionery, cocoa, etc. 
28|Sheet metal products............ 
29| Hardware and tools......... fable 
30| Aerated and mineral waters...... 
$1|Printing and publishing........... 
$2| Paints, pigments and varnishes... . 
PS OASTANPR ILOD Gs crik dates acs 5 =< 
$4|Flour and feed mills............. 
$5| Acids, alkalies and salts.......... 
36| Medicinal and pharmaceutical pre- 
TOTES TOES cdeanie ss orate cai (chs nest aue he 
$7| Miscellaneous textiles............ 


; DLOCUCUR eta encase fee ee ioe owaiaele tie 
ETO OOU Sis vata tae sinres st mt wor here ne 


Totals, Forty Leading Indus- 
ELC eee fede diadicacs, oo 5 ad oe 


Totals, All Industries......... 
_ |Percentage of forty leading indus- 


tries to totals of all industries 
Mee FOV INC. ss sc che 6 alt tipse 


- 1See footnote 1, Table 2, p. 412. 


_ industries of this province, cannot be pu 


47 


359, 437,012 


159,710, 988 
51,456, 142 
31,611,786 
25,923,550 

106, 850, 254 
48,747,009 
13, 890,394 
56,984,341 
18,059, 488 
26, 656, 036 
34,827,334 
23,159, 454 
37,879,878 
18,061,896 
33,259,413 
16,405, 056 
17,781,350 
27,819, 663 
19, 556, 242 
13, 812,438 
27,976, 115 
11,086, 831 
24,412,005 


10,564,111 
12,310,772 
11,489, 826 
18,143,611 
13,480,482 
10, 663, 648 
13,392, 143 
15,015, 803 
18,019,385 
6,549,214 
20, 149, 969 


11,672,573 
11, 669, 429 
8,931,573 


28,644,917 
8,088, 242 


83-7 


Salaries 
and 
Wages 


30, 580, 539 


8,344,710 
18,298, 177 
15, 542,983 
15,870,045 
24,096, 162 
23,179,593 

3,494,020 

7,621,451 

4,357,071 

2,192,092 
12,977,550 

6,947,327 
10,062, 681 
10,705, 656 
10,832,927 
15, 610, 564 

6, 108, 758 

7,617, 208 

8,028,778 

6,539,812 

3,786,515 

4,886,811 

7,596,337 


4,776,985 
1,791,006 
3,596,931 
4,077,750 
4,043,349 
2,604, 885 
6,843,807 
2,572, 290 
4,842,127 
1,205, 582 
3,584, 759 


2,801,499 
1,976, 120 
4,203,341 


4,367,230 
2' 606,946 


ee | | | 


81-6 


Cost 
of 
Materials 


63,057,485 


81,438, 892 
52, 285, 808 
41,473,937 
38,530,342 
24, 862, 656 
28,960, 669 
43,152,194 
22, 692, 886 
36,828,220 
37,820,739 
18,034, 131 
23,783,386 
18, 107,428 
19, 965, 830 
14,514,751 
8,080, 841 
17,063,772 
12, 601, 666 
14,334, 185 
11,730,878 
13, 843,348 
6,859, 522 
9,485,453 


9,822,280 
13,447,416 
11,044,423 
10, 865, 174 
4,372,291 

5, 809, 866 

3,970, 166 

9,090,717 

6,766,925 
13,019, 259 

7,998,726 


5,805,970 
6,919, 657 
5, 564, 6038 


2,608,415 
9,078,075 


| | | | eee 


Gross 
Value of 
Products! 


a | | | | 


166,578, 687 


150, 281, 059 
92,823,043 
67,353, 152 
64,366,368 
60, 140, 852 
55,346,274 
49,764,770 
46,918,972 
46,175,003 
44,455, 163 
40, 600, 754 
38,651, 457 
38,292,265 
34,830, 992 
32,668,972 
30,893, 500 
30,000, 903 
29,788,071 
28,003 , 408 
24,308,222 
23, 562,333 
22,543, 780 
22,538, 137 


21, 620, 263 
20,878,573 
19,764,445 
19,081, 193 
16,916,933 
16,619, 160 
16, 490, 564 
16,305, 885 
15,966, 696 
15,927,640 
14,542,579 


14,190, 260 
13,431,367 
13,013,540 


12,986,101 


12,821,676 
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961,162, 209] 1,841,088,523 


81-7 


81-6 


2 Statistics for sugar refining, which is also one of the leading 


blished, since there are less than three establishments reporting. 
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Section 3.—The Manufactures of Ontario, 1941 


The gross value of the manufactured products of Ontario in 1941 represented 
about 51 p.c. of the total for the whole Dominion, while that of Quebec amounted 
to about 30 p.c. This premier position in manufacturing has been fairly uniformly 
maintained by Ontario, as the following percentages show: 1926, 52 p.c.; 1918, 
53 p.c.; 1910, 50 p.c.; 1900, 50 p.c.; 1890, 51 p.c.; and 1880, 51 p.c. In spite of 
the rapid industrial development in recent years in other provinces, such as Quebec, 
British Columbia and Manitoba, Ontario is maintaining a manufacturing production 
roughly equal to that of the remainder of the Dominion. 

The geographic position of Ontario on the Great Lakes waterway system, by 
means of which the iron ore of Minnesota and the coal of Pennsylvania are readily 
accessible; the wide range of natural resources of forests, minerals, water powers, 
and agriculture; a large population and excellent water and rail transportation 
facilities to other parts of the country, have all encouraged industrial development. 
Other factors have been proximity to one of the most densely populated sections of 
the United States and the establishment within the Province of branch factories of 
United States industries, as in automobile manufacturing. 

Industries producing capital or durable goods, which constitute an important 
factor in the manufactures of Ontario, were particularly hard hit during the early 
years of the depression preceding the present war. Thus, production was dispro- 
portionately curtailed in such important industries as automobiles, electrical equip- 
ment, machinery, agricultural implements, primary iron and steel, etc. This resulted 
in a lowering of the manufacturing production of the whole Province relatively to 
that of other provinces less affected by these influences. With the recovery since 
1933 and the expansion in production resulting from the present war these industries in 
general have made good recovery, and Ontario, which accounted for 49 p.c. of the 
gross value of all products manufactured in the Dominion in 1933, had by 1941 
increased the relative value to 51-4 p.c. 

- Ontario also has the greatest diversification of manufacturing production of any 
province. Outstanding among industries in which this Province is pre-eminent 
are those of the manufacture of automobiles, agricultural implements and starch 
which are carried on practically in this Province alone. Other important industries in 
which Ontario leads, with the percentage which the production of each bears to that 
of the Dominion total in 1941, are as follows: leather tanneries 87-9, rubber goods 
81-8, electrical apparatus and supplies 76-1, primary iron and steel 68-7, iron cast- 
ings 68-0, fruit and vegetable preparations 66-0, flour and feed mills 60-7, hosiery 
and knitted goods 57-8, and furniture 56-5. 


4.—Statistics of the Leading Industries of the Province of Ontario, 1941 
e—aeauaeaonaaaaaeees=s=—s=~=~=~=q0OoqoaonoOo0=$S$qao eS SS eee 


f Estab- Em- Salaries Cost Gross 
Industry lish- Capital ploy- and of Value of 
ments ees Wages Materials | Products! 
No. $ No. $ - § $ 
LiAntonrobilest epee eee 5} 96,681,386] 21,619] 43,501,523] 196,059,059] 273,129,363 
2|Non-ferrous metal smelting and 
Folin gs ee Se TaN ie ees bo 8 7| 102,556,896] 6,595) 11,998,657} 109,878,833] 171,099,809 
3| Electrical apparatus and supplies.. 155] 92,399,331] . 23,399] 33,709,360] 58,582,624] 135,383,812 
4| Automobile supplies.............. 66} 60,107,899) 15,719) 25,287,265] 72,703,682] 122,870,244 
5|Slaughtering and meat packing.... 66} 438,904,700} 6,262) 9,817,408] 100,084,648] 116,414,929 
6|Primary iron and steel........... 27| 114,287,236] 14,596] 30,512,248] 53,670,927; 113,108,878 
j eulpandspaper.eccc) heen ee eeee 39) 197,808,578} 10,814} 19,886,238) 39,424,567] 100,925,739 
8|Rubber goods, including rubber 
TOOUWERIAS. Seo eee a eee 34) 61,369,597) 12,263] 17,986,110] 49,498,981] 97,458,412 
9|Flour and feed mills.,............ 707{ 30,581,505, 38,539] 4,209,213] 70,942,112| 87,523,051 


1 See footnote 1, Table 2, p. 412. 
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4.—Statistics of the Leading Industries of the Province of Ontario, 1941—concluded 


Estab- Em- Salaries Cost Gross 
Industry lish- Capital ploy- and of Value of 
ments ees Wages Materials | Products! 
No. $ No. $ $ $ 

AO Machinety cet eee ace : 164) 72,337,470) 15,281) 24,491,092] 28,064,005} 85,999,461 
31|Butter and cheese...........22065 906} 30,372,330} 7,955] 8,941,402} 53,948,624] 73,420,256 
12|Sheet metal products............. 89] 43,643,813] 8,932} 12,359,594] 35,168,376] 62,087,940 
13|Brass and copper products........ 891.. 32,512, 711 7,693} 11,611,866] 34,343,772) 58,868,770 
14|Petroleum products.............. 15} 29,262,451) 2,344] 4,520,461] 43,269,989] 54,453,303 
fh) Castitigs® Iron sak che leew deci. 90] 33,215,878} 9,815} 15,477,191] 22,826,093} 52,762,175 
16| Fruit and vegetable preparations. . 172) 39,104,980 6,979 6,307,095) 28,916,370} 49,872,981 
L7pAdecratt souk wae ost ree eee 13] 36,603,983} 14,345] 20,854,084] 9,929,642) 45,028,153 
18| Hosiery and knitted goods........ 101] 35,392,218} 18,428] 13,209,700} 22,393,239] 44,577,422 
1$|Bread and other bakery products.| 1,180} 26,298,299} 11,990} 12,938,751] 20,378,978] 43,414,878 
20| Biscuits, confectionery, cocoa, etc. 85) 26,690,832 7,590} 8,395,174] 20,059,873) 42,527,696 
21| Hardware and tools.............. 145] 34,874,032] 8,652) 12,542,561] 12,277,526] 41,304,297 
22|Clothing, men’s factory.......... 107} 19,102,875] (10,116) 11,438,367} 20,403,557) 35,954,270 
23| Railway rolling-stock............ 14] 27,062,506] |. 6,776} 11,371,036} 19,180,322) 35,925,466 
24|Miscellaneous iron and steel 

PPTOUMIUCERTOM alse vee ctae cin oe ense. - §1| 45,422,009) 10,373] 16,344,665] 12,908,033] 35,752,569 
25|Agricultural implements.......... 24| |57,837,705) 8,473} 11,827,821] 13,795,618] 33,227,465 
26|Printing and publishing.......... 299] 25,405,110] | 8,044} 12,784,579} 7,865,719] 32,294,093 
27| Miscellaneous chemicals.......... 85) 39,168,295) 7,405) 9,346,140) 16,956,194] 32,271,121 
28|Acids, alkalies, and salts......... 18| 31,904,259) 3,906) 6,617,410] 8,511,352] 30,828,361 
29| Leather tanneriés................ 27| 25,056,954] 3,894] 4,911,219] 20,662,491) 29,562,946 
30| Printing and bookbinding......... 580} 25,560,012} | 8,076} 10,769,579} 11,980,969) 29,302,616 
31|Boxes and bags, paper............ 90} 17,884,737) 5,141) 6,321,160} 17,287,572) 29,068,204 
$2|Coke and gas products........... 16} 55,418,370] | 2,552 3,790,781} 14,353,519] 28,712,757 
$3| Woollen cloth... 0.2% 0.0 cee eee ede. 34} 19,730,028} 5,283) 6,186,414] 16,815,610) 28,497,195 
$4|Cotton yarn and cloth............ 20} 29,916,626} 6,709] 7,178,535) 13,620,629) 28,094,221 
SO Shep DU Leiner ae eee see 16} 10,829,110} 4,434) 7,064,487] 6,616,852] 26,101,314 
36| Miscellaneous paper products..... 86| 18,644,365] 3,541 4,967,620) 14,917,675) 26,013,026 
37|Foods, miscellaneous, including ‘ 

CONCE, Lea LetCn. be waknen etre. 100} 16,636,268} 2,379) 38,284,733} 17,112,336) 25,981,482 
38|Wire and wire goods.............. 50] 22,069,686] 4,332) 6,269,367] 7,944,468) 24,927,158 
S9lirniPire Meee es as coe cee waka ea e's 198} 18,656,281] . 7,693} 9,172,386} 11,027,042) 24,181,554 
40|Clothing, women’s factory....... 236] 10,228,772 6,419 7,254,890} 18,535,247| 24,027,982 

Totals, Forty Leading Indus- 
CRIES Pees eet whe 6, 236]1,756,540,093| 345,356] 504,908,182|1,347,917,125|2,432,955,369 
Totals, All Industries...... 10, 250/2,336,788,884| 468,280] 660,722,278 |1,683,912,216/3,121,756,568 
Percentage of forty leading in- 
dustries to totals of all industries 
intthe Province s!y.. Veale les « 60:8 75-2 73°8 76-4 80-0 77°9 


1See footnote 1, Table 2, p. 412. 


Section 4.—The Manufactures of the Prairie Provinces, 1941. 


The leading industries of these Provinces are those based on their agricultural 
| resources—their grain-growing, cattle-raising, and dairying areas. Next in import- 
| ance, generally, are industries providing for the more necessary needs of the resident 
population, such as bread and baking, printing and publishing, etc. The extensive 
railway services require large shops for the maintenance of rolling-stock, especially 
in the Winnipeg area. The widespread use of motor-vehicles and power machinery 
on farms has given rise to petroleum refineries in each province. The greatly 
increased production of crude petroleum in Alberta seems likely to lead to further 
development of the refining industry. Manitoba, as the early commercial centre 
of the prairies, has had a greater industrial development than either of the other 
_ provinces. Its natural resources of accessible water powers, forests, and, more 
' recently, minerals, have given rise to quite a diversification of industrial production. 


Considering the three Provinces as an economic group, slaughtering and meat 
packing had the largest gross production in 1941, amounting to $112,951,716, 
followed by butter and cheese with $44,062,012, and flour and feed mills with 

$38,575,041. These three industries for the processing of the agricultural products 
_ of the Provinces accounted for 43 p.c. of their total manufacturing production. 
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5.—Statistics of the Leading Industries of the Prairie Provinces, 1941 


Estab- Em- Salaries Cost Gross 
Industry lish- Capital ploy- and of Value of 
ments ees Wages Materials | Products} 
MANITOBA 
No. $ No. $ $ $ 
1|Slaughtering and meat packing... 10} 12,833,044) 2,428) 3,594,030]. 41,995,026! 48,944,278 
2|Butter and cheese................ 90} 4,958,926 1,395 1,763,001) 11,225,859} 15,323,940 
3| Railway rolling-stock............ 4) 16,101,668 4,494 6, 962,778 7,135,653] 14,615,785 
4|Flour and feed mills............. 38} 6,055,494 573 598,331] 7,966,683} 9,749,916 
5|Clothing, men’s factory.......... 28; 3,168,693} 1,840; 1,497,382) 4,480,217) 6,781,886 
6| Miscellaneous chemical] products.. 7| 14,246,954) 1,767} 2,336,231] 1,894,275] 5,131,206 
7|Foods, miscellaneous............. 16} 3,150,762 300 382,571] 3,627,385] 4,579,364 
8|Bags, cotton and jute............. 4) 2,873,009 204 267,182} 38,780,529} 4,515,963 
9|Clothing, women’s factory....... 26} 1,815,863 1,202 1,130,575} 2,858,969] 4,317,259 
10|Bread and other bakery products. 137| 2,797,968} 1,221 1,274,880) 1,972,803} 4,242,770 
11|Printing and publishing.......... 78| 8,560,976} 1,084] 1,588,417 821,396} 4,160,031 
12|Printing and bookbinding......... .92) 4,372,662] 1,288) 1,558,095) 1,403,850] 3,546,362 
Wi Breweries. ccusacsnnGsteeen Ao 6} 2,878,452 427 711,222} 1,518,299] 3,490,279 
14|Primary iron and steel........... 4} 2,346,005 721); =1,041,583] 1,195,320) 3,438,024 
15| Biscuits, confectionery, cocoa, etc. 15} 1,660,380 645 605, 276 1,480,810) 3,259,220 
16|All other leading industries?...... 5} 19,180,442} 1,021) 1,715,249) 10,920,371) 17,635,364 
Totals, Leading Industries... 560) 101,946,298) 20,560) 27,026,803) 104,277,445] 153,731,647 
Totals, All Industries......... 1,184] 163,489,471| 32,262] 40,894,267| 132,330,823] 211,534,751 
SASKATCHEWAN 
1)Slaughtering and meat packing... 8] 38,854,515) | 1,059 1,509,190) 14,515,142) 17,352,026 
2|Flour and feed mills............. 58} 7,729,791 587 816,059} 11,640,163} 15,386,235 
3|Butter and cheese................ 69} 3,541,341; 1,072} 1,254,003) 11,056,482] 14,417,702 

4|Petroleum products.............. 9} 5,446,340 474 863,797| 9,427,910} 14,162,758 
Gi Sawindlls 70s en Peo. ee pees ss 358} 1,715,895} 1,498 685,584) 1,004,437) a3,010,671 
6) Breweries. 2. echoes pee ea oe eg 5] 2,541,080 215 359,410} 1,171,509] 2,742,167 
7|Bread and other bakery products. 112 1,813,079 656 640, 627 1,326, 269 2,629,943 
8|Printing and publishing.......... 128} 2,112,759 837) 1,161,088 501,804; 2,533,997 
9)Aerated and mineral waters...... 23 861,630 195 218,083 480, 188 1,234,895 

10|Planing mills, sash and door 
factories pi iol Md beet reed sees 15 838, 118 279 309, 020 565,914; 1,055,630 
11)All other leading industries?...... 3] 5,949,119 527 792,972] 12,810,201] 16,869,062 
Totals, Leading Industries... 788) 36,403,617) 7,399] 8,609,833) 64,000,019) 91,395,086 
Totals, All Industries......... 945| 42,158,738] 8,546| 9,979,974] 65,836,308] 96,020,975 

ALBERTA 

1\Slaughtering and meat packing... 13) 11,628,072; 2,630) 3,664,173) 39,169,683) 46,655,412 
2|Petroleum products.............. 7) 6,574,472 455 849,600] 8,902,106} 14,329,999 
3|Butter and cheese................ 110} 4,972,705 1,198 1,366,185} 11,264,164] 14,320,370 
4|Flour and feed mills.............. 97} 8,193,155 793 943,855) 10,487,035} 13,438,890 
SISA WI se so he iat ce keene 250} 2,923,898; 2,196] 1,489,316] 1,842,865] 4,928,517 
6|Bread and other bakery products. 159 2,471,236 965 1,087,555 1,967,718] 4,142,629 
7| Railway rolling-stock............ 8]. 7,778,427) 1,256] 1,953,183} 1,858,511} - 3,905,472 
Sibreweriea cA ath (own ek No 5} 4,538,006 274 496,992} 2,120,454) 38,893,716 
9|Printing and publishing.......... 87| 3,000,277 838} 1,206,485 493,974] 2,857,671 
10|Clothing, men’s factory.......... 61: 1,224,835 514 513,408} . 1,201,662} 2,170,047 

11\Planing mills, sash and door 
fACLOLIGN ace ares dace 27) 1,042,294 502 515, 249 866,030] 1,661,203 
12)Aerated and mineral waters...... 22 827,782 222 267,325 452,612 1,295,620 
UsiCastingsMronsse. te eens to: 12} 1,142,901 369 527,954 280,963} 1,258,637 
14|Printing and bookbinding........ 53] 1,493,788 407 550,590 399,463} 1,202,209 
15|Fruit and vegetable preparations.. 6 372,359 131] ~~ 108,359 610, 904 1,074,950 
16] All other leading industries?...... 8} 15,808,061 957} 1,146,885) 5,878,665) 12,115,899 
Totals, Leading Industries... 865) 73,992,263} 13,707] 16,687,114) 87,791,809) 129,251,241 
Totals, All Industries......... 1,108} 95,676,318} 16,761] 20,151,705) 94,176,887) 142,651,493 
1See footnote 1, Table 2, p. 412. 2 Other leading industries, individual statistics of which can- 


not be given because there are fewer than three establishments in each industry, are: Manitoba, pulp and 
paper, non-ferrous metal smelting and refining, and coke and gas products; Saskatchewan, cotton and 
jute bags, automobiles, and non-ferrous metal smelting and refining; Alberta, malt mills, sugar refining, 
wood preservation, glass and cement products. 
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Section 5.—The Manufactures of British Columbia, 1941 


Except for the major industrial provinces of Ontario and Quebec, British 
Columbia leads in manufacturing production. The rich forests have given the 
wood industries a pre-eminence in the Province. Sawmilling, in 1941, accounted 
for 20 p.c. of the manufacturing production of the Province and for 50 p.c. of the 
total value of sawmill output in the Dominion. Further emphasizing the importance 
of the forests in the industrial life of the Province, the pulp and paper industry 
ranked fourth. Second in importance was shipbuilding and repairs with a value of 
production of $32,421,032. This industry advanced from sixth place in 1940 when 
the output was valued at only $9,943,941. Third in importance was fish-cur- 
ing and packing, based principally on the estuarial salmon fisheries. British 
Columbia accounted for 66 p.c. of the total production of this industry in Canada. 
The varied resources of the Province and its position on the Pacific Coast have 
resulted in a wide diversification of its manufactures. 


6.—Statistics of the Leading Industries of the Province of British Columbia, 1941 


Industry Capital aoe ae my é Vales of 
ees Wages Materials | Products! 
$ No. $ $ $ 

Seat SR eR a a 47,883,525] 16,541] 22,980,137] 41,510,929) 82,364,174 
2|Shipbuilding and repairs..........+ 25,168,915) 6,314) 10,196,097) 13,475,414) 32,421,032 
3|Fish-curing and packing.......... 18,836,306] 2,734] 3,069,230]. 19,936,424). 31,757,945 
A\Pulp and paner sos. jodie wesiers 58,237,083; 3,574) 6,377,993] 8,719,072) 28,873,327 
5|Slaughtering and meat packing... 6,655,326 868 1,264,671] 12,085,523} 18,717,234 
6|Petroleum products..........++.: 4,247,973 338 687,299} 10,107,981] 12,333,758 
7|Fruit and vegetable preparations.. 6,747,352] 1,682) 1,453,264) 6,897,774] 10,427,899 
8|Sheet metal products............ 9,360,315 717| 1,082,630} 6,758,356) 10,098,710 
9|Planing mills, sash and door 

FACEGTIONS ani Ses cules ome tiow ewes 5,634,802] 2,162) 2,775,569} 4,781,614] 10,029,526 
10|Foods, miscellaneous............. 4,651,118 443 525,556] 8,292,938) 9,649,197 
11|/Butter and cheese................ 3,366,067 964] 1,248,571] 5,157,199} 7,952,027 
12|Bread and other bakery products. 3,839,123] 2,068) 2,244,563) 3,681,474) 7,734,835 
13| Printing and publishing........... 5,223,967| 1,664) 2,727,247, 1,266,804) 6,066,112 
14|Fertilizers....... eee ha a8 inks 9,118,535 896] 1,674,326] 2,325,259) 5,243,755 
UES ore 2° Se er ae 5,101,956 338 638,809} 2,290,627) 4,576,014 
16| Acids, alkalies and salts.......... 787,523 283 836, 088 392,889] 4,287,095 
17|Other leading industries?......... 48,074,765] 4,422] 8,004,247] 32,699,948) 55,535, 721 

Totals, Leading Industries... 262,234,651] 46,008) 67,786,297] 180,330,225) 333,068,361 

Totals, All Industries......... 1,905] 340,609,179] 62,447} 89,256,478) 219,755,738) 412,957,807 

Percentage of leading industries 
Drones ‘a ee aaa Be 77-2 73-7 75-9 82-1 80-7 


1 See footnote 1, Table 2, p. 412. 


2 Includes other leading industries, statistics of which cannot 


be published because there are fewer than three establishments in each industry. Such industries are: 
condensed milk, sugar refining, non-ferrous metal smelting and refining, and bridge and structural steel. 
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Section 6.—Manufacturing Industries in Cities and Towns 


The prosperity of most of the cities and towns of Canada, especially in the east, 
is intimately connected with their manufacturing industries, which provide employ- 
ment for a large proportion of their gainfully occupied population. In the west 
the cities are more largely distributing centres, though manufactures are rapidly 
increasing there also. 


Table 7, indicating the extent to which the manufacturing industries of Canada 
are concentrated in urban centres, shows by provinces the proportion of the gross 
manufacturing production contributed by cities and towns having a gross pro- 
duction of over $1,000,000 each. In the more highly industrialized provinces of 
Ontario and Quebec such cities and towns in 1941 accounted for 94-6 p.c. and 
93-2 p.c., respectively, of the totals for those provinces, while in the Maritime Pro- 
vinces and British Columbia, where sawmilling, fish packing, and dairying are 
leading industries, the proportions fell to 70-6 p.c. and 71-9 p.c., respectively. In 
the Prairie Provinces manufacturing is confined largely to a few urban centres. 


4.—Cities and Towns Each with a Gross Manufacturing Production of over $1,000,000, 
Number of Establishments and Total Gross Production in such Cities and Towns 
as a Percentage of the Grand Total, by Provinces, 1941. 


Norr.—Statistics published in this table are in some cases higher than the figures published in Table 
9, since in the table below are included statistics of towns with less than three establishments and pro- 
duction of over $1,000,000 each. It was not possible to publish this information, except in summary form 
in Table 9, without disclosing the operations of individual establishments. 


—_—V—n—XwVWweaes“a$#pamapqoOao0a)"uowrqrqeeeooooooo=~oooooo oo 


ane Establish- Production 
Cities Total bitte * 
ments 5 in Cities 
anmith 2” | Reporting | Foduetion | | | and Towns 
Gio in Cities and o Produce as a Per- 
Province Produciian, and Towns Bena pee TOGUCS ON centage of 
é g in each 
. of over | Producing over Province | Lotal Pro- 
$1,000,000 | g, °ver $1,000,000 7 duction in 
tend $1,000,000 aorta each 
each 2a a each é 
eac Province 
No. No. $ $ p.c 
Prince Edward Island............... 1 36 2,014,732 4,649,476 43-3 
Nays Sentia.. jee. ee oe 13 313 93,084,525 133,873,428 69-5 
New Gronewiok tio6e t..0. ec. ck 12 279 81,466, 637 111, 433,726 73-1 
Cuelee:. i cts Seen eee 87 4,294) 1,715, 966,651] 1,841,088, 523 93-2 
Ontariose ie re eee Te 131 6,998] 2,952,454, 772] 3,121,756, 568 94°6 
Manitoud.t ste eee ee 6 775 182,269, 882 211,534,751 86-2 
SAsERLCHC WAN 6... ah Pee 5 264 71,768, 624 96,020,975 74+7 
Alberta ete core eee 6 467] 118,279,702] 142,651,493} ~ 2-9 
British Columbia 2... 7.3.0: c-5 ah 14 1,284 297, 237,932 413,299, 184 71-9 
Canadahy e248 = 275 14,710| 5,514,543,457] 6, 076,308,124 90-8 
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> SEE TREE a ere err aE 


8. Sore ab ag Statistics of the Manufacturing Industries of the Six Leading 
Manufacturing Cities of Canada, 1933-41 


Nore.—The dyeing, cleaning and laundry industry is included for the years prior to 1936. 


sities Salaries Cost Gross 
City and Year Capital oa and of Value of 
igs Wages Materials Products! 
$ No. $ $ $ 
IMOntredlinswe to. sacs s ms 363,342,078] 80,212 74, 150, 933 148,504, 215 300, 636,197 
373,098,770} 88,1381 84,228,834 185, 459, 720 361,058, 212 
382,332,791 94, 612 89,934,540 201,022,033 383 , 547,072 
389,225,593! 95,420 96, 705, 020 228,676, 144 427,270,916 
415,816,451) 105,931 112,602) 112 281,407, 645 511,481, 054 
409,578,419] 103, 254 111,431, 966 253, 277, 569 474,534,092 
493,234,648} 105,315 114,602,118 254,188, 246 483, 246,583 
475,575,804) 118,774 138,118,813 334,350,566 604, 806, 394 
556,538,023) 147,917 187,239,445 444, 557, 884 803, 685, 931 
PIORODEOL sean ceis eis teres iss 388,995,096} 75,645 80, 855, 883 146, 286,472 308, 983, 639 
392,080,083) 81,629 89,569, 170 174,820,861 357, 706, 747 
386,898,652} 86,226 97,144, 947 190,370, 255 385, 883,455 
396,257,696) 89,056 102, 217,057 209,320,347 417,724,888 
I 423,350,508) 96,247 115, 520, 050 247,422,098 475,470, 149 
424,209,626] 94,930 115, 832,230 229, 641, 098 455,527,321 
447,009,768] 98,702 122,553,485 240,532, 281 482,532,331 
500,559,305) 112,136 145, 538, 148 306, 675, 426 595, 913,172 
554,317,600) 133,099 184, 267, 132 391,328,916 756, 923, 939 
EL Tran GOMkaretaiee > + 6.35 171,625,714} 21,524 PALER YE Bits 35,672,272 83,5380, 255 
ie 174,755,759| 24,072 25,772,958 44, 548, 853 100, 272,872 
f 176, 246,963] 26,769 30,162,244 53,740, 074 114,691, 789 
176,519,530} 28,625 32,288,022 61,676,060 130,578, 232 
ia 182,730,036} 32,616 40, 255,040 83,978,873 170,651, 205 
F 186,397,262| 31,313 38, 297,830 71,849,817 150,394,481 
206,584,330) 31,512 39,563,423 70,829,034 152,746,340 
} 230,821,923) 39,081 54,139, 253 106,595, 186 212,587, 274 
if 955,862,917| 45,421 72,845, 604 136,403, 197 283,670,019 
J WiandsOr c.g sacle Gees < 66,398,372} 10,212 10,719,819 25, 752, 258 49,359, 245 
63,066,481} 11,926 15,057,327 43, 208, 280 76,487,032 
64,298,564) 15,227 20, 714,545 64,062,711 104, 908, 197 
66,934,274) 15,618 21,180, 684 59,871, 643 104, 556, 881 
77,750,511} 18,650 26,919,449 78, 667, 058 136,896, 194 
79,940,995) 17,732 26,088,439 67,680, 57z 125, 833,355 
80,436,233] 17,729 25,938,890 63,907,106 122,474,320 
102,896,682] 20,916 37,260,970 112,991,063 194,174,159 
138,929,934] 29,486 57, 653, 986 175, 847, 231 289,027,790 
Vancouver 74,209,271) 12,094 11,754, 124 28,588, 106 55, 160, 883 
84,254,515) 13,206 13,595, 812 34,258, 919 63,475, 103 
83,594,899] 15,688 16, 789,590 39,863,397 73,981, 872 
83,199,508} 16,397 18,479,302 47,394, 136 87,581,068 
85,851,189} 17,641 20, 783 , 032 53,139,109 95,717,017 
91,714,005) 17,968 21,700,941 52,178, 629 91, 607, 637 
92,797,032) 17,957 22,382,192 56,565,511 101, 267, 243 
101,429,495} 20,767 26,502,084 70,468, 864 120, 981,388 
115,960,608] 25,228 34, 132,996 90,720,812 162,982,858 
* WV IUMIDCR ee ekis cise =r 73,886,398| 15,336 15,155,537 28,355, 612 59, 287, 280 
; 75 513,530 15,745 15, 985, 206 31,761, 326 60,860,444 
71,837,683} 16,649 17,568, 803 36,825, 174 67,217,042 
a 71,757,177) 16,673 18,060, 555 40,822,725 73,316,055 
be 72,419,041} 17,284 19,687,511 45,498,865 80,108, 696 
ie 68,339,544) 17,153 19,811,744 43,319,595 78,029,078 
i 73,255,368} 17,571 20,717,273 44,873,043 81,024,272 
: 79,684,791) 19,026 22,673, 057 56,496, 847 98, 266,933 
; 105,406,381} 23,831 30,169, 726 73,427,548 127,913,351 


1 Net value is derived from gross value by deducting cost of materials, fuel and electricity. For cost 
of fuel and electricity in 1941, see Table 9. 
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MANUFACTURES 


9.—Statistics of Manufactures of Municipalities, Each with a Gross Production of 
$1,000,000 or Over, and with Three or More Establishments, 1941 


Province and 
Municipality 


P.E. Island— 


Charlottetown....... 
Nova Scotia— 


Lunenburg...... se Pac 
New Glasgow........ 
North Sydney....... 
PICtOU ss saenees tae tee 


New Brunswick— 

Hredercton. <2. ee 
Monetontie: eee 
Neweastie........... 
Saint Onn ee Eee ee 
St. Stephen.......... 
BUSSEX...semee ee 


Quebec— 


Iperimier sees 
Brownsburg.......... 
Cap-de-la-Madeleine . 
Chambly Canton.... 
Chicoutimi.......... 
CWoaticooks eee re 


Harnham' scat cece ee 


ed 


Huntingdon.......... 
Joliettes sue. cece 


WGA@HING ss feos tects ss 


LaSalle sees. is. 


Mévanticuseaa ase: 
Montmagny......... 
Montrealeenn sere. 


iPlessisvillets. 2.2 nee 
Princevilles.. een 
Quechee sseyssocnee ae 


Rimouski, ss ae 
Riviére-du-Loup..... 
St. Georges Est...... 
St. Hyacinthe....... 
Siew CrOmo, see sone 
St Jeane Sic ee meee 


Shawinigan Falls..... 
Sherbrookersn eee 


Salaries 
and 
Wages 


Cost of 
Fuel and 
Electricity 


Cost 
of 
Materials 


Gross 
Value of 
Products! 


—_—_—_—_| OOOO | | | | Ls 


1,736,764 


5,122,811 
20,035, 169 
990,511 
2,106,429 
593, 574 
632, 254 
34,622,909 
3,899,541 
1,109,214 
3,474,317 


1,280,297 
8,032,412 

’ 841,366 
21,316,260 
2,031, 745 
634, 382 


1,441,547 
712,271 
8,948,019 
3,758, 371 
6,357, 144 
11, 605,560 
790,601 
999, 162 
2,418, 615 
19,710,037 
4,186,258 
14,268, 825 
18,952,461 
19,397,398 
1,207,240 
3,129,101 
1,341,310 
32, 635, 748 
499,349 
2,695, 522 
13, 261,525 
991, 126 
672,951 
1,113,615 
695,968 
3,089, 626 
556, 538,023 
51,887,596 
912,592 
7,742, 368 
1,745,748 
402,748 
82, 674, 306 
887, 948 
2,118, 658 
1,325, 625 
1,076,328 
11,918, 661 
8,862,786 
12,512,201 
454, 969 
11,884,156 
13,269, 673 
113, 057, 252 
27,006, 202 


$ 


357,274 


1,014,677 
7,093,181 
400,740 
913,647 
235, 456 
355,437 
5, 180,376 
1,082,257 
315,212 
875,871 


403 , 189 
3, 264,425 
291,956 
5,899,099 
561, 246 
216,598 


549, 555 
109,302 
1,823,137 
317,710 
3,556,684 
1,396,077 
394,712 
356,701 
672,091 
6,240,367 


467,521 
10,371,857 
127,749 
553, 968 
1,538,385 
281, 269 
353, 006 
344,116 
385, 126 
1,038,531 
187,239,445 
5,073,043 
286, 654 
1,432,598 
594,916 
114,778 
19,385,584 
427,600 
562,163 
371,472 
377,576 
4,153,029 
2,435,992 
4,293, 253 
223,874 
5,376,193 
1,417,172 
9,638,016 
8,278,081 


$ 


29,959 


108,713 
387,421 
40, 682 
159, 226 
19,690 
20,012 
2,007,841 
86,965 
26,003 
77,028 


39,024 
237,329 
13,070 
617,266 
55,274 
10, 231 


44,688 
40,139 
871,799 
62,129 
104,197 
257,475 
56,245 
40,817 
41,522 
916,958 
134,615 
247,791 
803 , 056 
927,533 
39,153 
183 , 984 
95, 705 
568, 181 
22,653 
270,978 
314,959 
77,947 
8,350 
17,090 
5,965 
61,329 
12,332,295 
3,444,175 
10,422 
60,581 
31,194 
8,955 
2,120,435 
20,396 
14,523 
562,713 
32,552 
333,565 
222,691 
456,730 
9,020 
281,946 
81,915 
8,527,193 


662,029! ° 


$ 


1,334,511 


1,960,835 


2,042,914 
444,557,884 
76,083,857 


$ 


2,014,732 


3,464,826 
26,933,018 
1,809, 147 
2,620,048 
1,030,404 
1,013,912 
30, 606,032 
4,310,354 
1,873,612 
3,619,138 


1,504,190 
12,953,392 
1,416,111 
31,588,775 
2,545,422 
1,379,538 


2,895,298 
1,079, 626 
9,620,980 
1,889,549 
9,055,302 
4,076,460 
1,469,594 
1,197,241 
3,461,455 
23,037,989 
4,292,601 
17,096,597 
9,805, 275 
20,774,840 
2,266,500 
5,185,552 
2,002,706 
40,000,595 
1,016,285 
1,742,690 
14, 223,922 
1,622,339 
1,077,438 
1,790,605 
1,075,635 
4,074, 289 
803, 685,931 
93,346,346 
1,501,795 
10,889, 882 
2,622,195 
1,021,770 
61,396,297 
1,430,975 
2,922,311 
1,115,003 
1,322,052 
18,781,120 
11,685,306 
15,021,836 
1,206,194 
15,324, 637 
3,911, 638 
69,015, 639 
35, 943,105 
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9.—Statistics of Manufactures of Municipalities, Each with a Gross Production of 
$1,000,000 or Over, and with Three or More Establishments, 1941—continued 


F Salaries Cost of Cost Gross 
SAE ai Capital and Fuel and of Value of 
palshy: Wages | Electricity | Materials | Products! 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Quebec—concluded 
Three Rivers........ 94,650,777 8,534, 950 3,954,505} 18,082,974) 43,866,962 
Valleyfield..........- 32,739,391 7,305,218 1,511,818] 12,489,723) 24,483,813 
Victoriaville......... 3,218,835 1,680,045 68,040 2,876,545 6,110, 650 
Warwi Cle. irciccis <\siare 1,109,547 304,008 40,628 992,555 1, 687,302 
WiAterlOO? ¢ csvia cocsee« 1,878,436 782,083 55,821 1,046,119 3,446,017 
Westmount.......... 2,555, 841 1,750,455 199,755 Wass epal Ye 6,585,431 
Windsor. ssn vsiee os: 4,184,824 1,117,816 398,231 2,249, 480 5,569, 297 
Ontario— 
PC COR tae = rahe Sista oa 4,188,865 956,300 87,764 3,877,237 5, 728,838 
ATTONEC «crates arate os 1,008,352 400, 493 31,081 1,221, 552 2,072,954 
Ambherstburg........ 3,200, 698 742,404 602,356 1,027,788 5,236,610 
PARI OTS srs $0: arayes Sretehe, ss 1,827,414 485, 237 28,591 1,850,448 2,697,306 
HS AETV aks toes) erste shea 1,494,920 494,531 45,844 2,570,998 3,488,991 
Belleville. [sacs =. 11,851, 650 2,546,343 430,199 3,839,187} 10,097,091 
IBTAMPUON sayalse «isis o's 3,307,869 1,305,353 49 223 2,696, 526 4,734,933 
ISTANUGOLE . cassis cere 40,431,382 13,339,504 876,540} 22,356,167) 49,621,578 
Broekvillessssccc hes: 6,895,114 1,777,409 204,132} 11,160,351] 16,059,083 
UPN etON nae keiths es « 1,514,271 348 , 506 43,607 1,673,856 2,837,643 
Caledoniaiiasce wen. 1,043,947 226,569 63, 882 949, 820 1,859,943 
Campbellford......:. 1,051,395 394,129 52,265 1,566,950 2,271,995 
Carleton Place....... 2,876,229 980,474 74,320 1,933,046 3,729,498 
Chatham icas cata 19,293,174 3,416, 656 461,573] 17,257,351) 24,285,467 
CObOunes Fe iaee aesisie1 ose ‘ 3,288,315 826,525 105, 250 2,003,124 4,151,137 
Collingwood......... 3,131,960 2,295,309 58,968 2,494,411 6,340,413 
OF WOLL Stat ainsieove 33,977,880 6, 795, 884 1,511,614 9,958,303) 28,120,891 
Unda... Arad cherskaiehs ote 9,404,583 2,510,772 62,521 2,246,667 8,485,426 
3 Wunnville ssi ac sies > 3,943,795 1,003,701 62,449 1,609,426 3,459,305 
TDASEVICW + ca avejee sisisis cee 831,210 373, 847 43,984 1,885,226 2,531,816 
MOLINA ola ee leg es os 1,517,509 435, 243 31,588 922,730 2,104,651 
Fort rie sss Hat. s 9,703,160 3,551,000 80,607 3,886,241] 11,123,338 
Fort William Soke 35,362,807 8,850,322 1,130,818 9,195,541) 32,942,553 
HrankfoOrd-.aiatsre eases 2,716,345 825,037 43, 938, 802 2,162,295 
MG RNG 4. we oe terete: aiciete tens 18,613,367 7,266,347 439,193) 10,005,174} 24,717,150 
Gananoque.......... 3,622,303 922,210 104,140 2,032,801 5,646,120 
Georgetown.......... 3,851,893 899,041 138, 927 2,591, 760 4,686,044 
Goderich? fe ieenss se. 2,294,369 411,719 137,431 3,331,504 4,671, 786 
Gravenhurst......... 790,729 312,598 14,787 578 , 299 1,175,226 
PINS DY cae sere: as 1,000,705 445,057 22,181 956,531 1,882,025 
Guoelpheoe inss seen. ae 17,405, 639 7,072,329 519,361) 15,031,019] 29,986,611 
Hagersville.......... 5 804,372 105,349 35,363 591, 142 A iP 
amil¢on?ccee: oa eee. 255,862,917 72,845, 604 9,830,559 136,403, 197) 283,670,019 
TLANOVEEs scones. eves: 2, 927, 657 1,022, 187 53,197 1,951,213 3,504,923 
WL GETOW ae tener ee 550,085 102,118 19,892 692,890 1,040, 381 
D@spelen?eccicasie® 3 4,956,226 1,705,077 216,363 4,077,662 7,108,827 
Humberstone........ 4,908,290 630,009 50,696 4,261,710 6,149,395 
ENSTSOL nen ec 2 5, 708, 587 1,869,670 143, 568 4,520, 222 8,529,913 
Kincardine........... 956,581 382, 747 35,016 990, 620 1,645,592 
WMINPBVON!. fe seis, eter - 613 24,087,993 5,117,432 585, 682 9,804,349} 19,781,008 
HACC WONCT 5.3.5 «nye: tho.0. 42, 060, 163 15,059,833 883,813) 41,047,253) 73,818,892 
HCATOAULOLOD sg oj ¢ <6 '5'0'e . 7,019,180 1,030,497 136,862 5,440,535) 10,520,515 
PCASICG ad fe os meiiaes 40,738,415 8,521,147 355,211) 19,700,458] 39,500,930 
ATICSA Ys 2:centh - tes ans 4,566,025 1,728,864 234, 534 3,222,663 6,191,029 
MSIStOWE LL vtiemcisites 1,215,236 459,598 66, 650 1,740,878 2,748,802 
WSOD GOW, :4 5, te bse we 45,757,598 15,641, 963 1,056,396] 34,431,649] 68,565,946 
Mostord’:. iscgoades e- 785,871 325, 108 34,763 723,905 1,351,435 
LO PTIGEOO cf cisis ais or enee> 8,456, 124 2,702,474 458,874 6,486,225} 14,083,844 
Wit aan oom ctoe st s ont 3,613,797 461,033 38, 983 2,425,240 4,003,367 
TS BIL Re a eee reece area 2,428, 844 530,064 158,910 851, 688 2,684,705 
ING BANED ss oc: sitie iis ss.1 1,269,313 260,472 47,087 592,383 1,139,554 
New yee ee 1,901,862 701,027 30, 706 1,345,044 Hop ya B idl 
Newmarket........... 4,564,515 1,220,822 66, 946 2,392,070 4,231,765 
New Toronto. Artal ets 1 fe 46,343,023 9,660,811 913,322] 38,828,932! 65,683,663 
Niagara Falls........ 42,219,399 9,405,815 3,307,782] 15,990,316) 45,040,066 
INODtI SA View sie cece ns 1,133,409 334,489 31,664 700,801 1,434, 155 
PORK VANLGS. hue.c cjere-ts 1,394,507 537,557 37,953 1,282,486 2,450,191 
Origa liaccens desc s. 4,709,352 1,816,623 155,146 2,640, 628 6,035,676 
MSW Arne iiss ksias A 31,919,789 15,283,971 814,105} 78,364,118} 108,756,736 
OGDA Wace oe os seer eos 37, 702,926 13,823,792 920,185} 18,772,117) 48,359,820 
Owen Sound......... 6,957,410 2,399,619 136, 243 3,996,409 8,700,539 
LO Te Ee 7,128,594 1,501,500 84,473 3,179,748 6,171,326 
1,347,061 52,987 2,616,672 5,078,365 


PPOMDIOKG ys. ce 5 a015 « 3, 754, 208 


1 Net value is derived from gross value by deducting the cost of materials, fuel and electricity. 
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MANUFACTURES 


9.—Statistics of Manufactures of Municipalities, Each with a Gross Preduction of 
$1,000,000 or Over, and with Three or More Establishments, 1941—concluded 


Province and Sie 
Municipality mente 
No. 
Ontario—concluded 
Penetanguishene..... 12 
Perth ree tet sa: 16 
Peterborough........ 75 
EG EEO LIAR ETc crac oct 10 
ROTATE RUE. b>. oicroe aks 28 
BORA EVOpe aya. eee se 20 
Prascoutoeniunccuas oe 16 
IeTrestOU Meee te. thee 30 
IRcravdike\yrgeuakin Geet ATO 22 
St. Catharines....... 87 
StoManval.. asses 16 
Stevi bomaAsmausecn 37 
Sarnlaceseeen eee 44 
Sault Ste. Marie..... 49 
SimCOorrn ie wae 24 
Smith's Pallse. a. oe 18 
Southampton sree. en 7 
Siravlordatioee oe 56 
BUratnrovisseworvacie ae ivi 
Streetsville.......... ) 
SUC ULV Ne Loses ae 30 
Wavistoclkee sac tae. oF: 10 
ASHOLOL GL. Satchel deuce 16 
UY oii teres Gee cert a 7 
ullsonburgewesecs: 18 
Aerieageaha ety eels See 25 
SROLONEO atelier ee 3,045 
TPS MCOMM Reuse yan ere 26 
Walkertonaas trae se 14 
Wallaceburg......... 17 
WiaAterloO.wdane serar ae 44 
Wiellan diay seater are aks 51 
Wellinetonteannacanae 10 
WieSbOntadsteort cas dan 24 
Wil viet ets eases a 11 
NWitncisor:. emer cx 223 
Wingham: fa... ber il 12 
Woodstock?. <os.nsacc- 55 
Manitoba— 
Brand Omer toes Ale & 29 
Die BONUACE. nucue cane 47 
Selina -c12 9 ea 8 
WINDINGS :a cerevec cane ors 677 
Saskatchewan— 
Moose Jaw.........5+ 43 
(Prince Alberts seas. : 23 
IRE GAN eters es oe sae 106 
SAskstOomumene weds Hel 
MOrStOnM: sere Acai: 15 
Alberta— 
Caloanwias am tee: 207 
Haimonponwan ss sae es 198 
WiSthn bridge ancceeueee s 30 
Medicine Hat........ 23 
British Columbia— 

CAT ae a ane 12 
GelOwnig ss fc rece cree 22 
MISSION hc eee 17 
IN SIAN Oss neyo. 21 
IN@lsonreand tee are ae 25 
New Westminster... . 87 
North Vancouver.... 22 
Hort Albernic 2. seen g 
Bort Moody. sca os 3 
Prince Rupert........ 24 
Vaneouvers.c acacro. 864 
Wermontrsten te-te acne 20 
IGLODIO tae ect yore 142 


Capital 


1,297,242 
3,746,066 
27,349, 729 
2,660,210 
18,734,978 
5,424, 865 
1, 134,054 
8,777, 906 
2,964,297 
40,821,862 
5,367,786 
4,179,833 
22,873,024 
58, 625,543 
9,792,588 
4'515.817 
496,397 
9,163,053 
1,516,287 
574,219 
3,128, 729 
495, 989 
16,069,970 
1,005,590 
1,682,439 
2,589, 711 
554,317, 600 
4,784, 805 
1, 159, 626 
6, 103, 487 
10,715,764 
49 343, 108 
652,377 
6,978, 505 
1,357, 610 
138,929,934 
9,791 
8,810,336 


2,385,809 
13, 134,345 
2,669, 113 
105,406,381 


7,498,011 
2,516,364 
11,611, 660 
8,425,701 

644, 634 


40,492,678 
23,583,365 
2,410, 698 
6,561,772 


595,018 
1,613,419 
713,702 
451,191 
1,321, 183 
16, 244,990 
11,400,563 
3,848,536 
1,472,852 
6,309,507 
115, 960, 608 
1,023,940 
15, 123, 864 


Em- 


ployees 


No. 


23,831 


1,148 
634 
2,269 
1,463 
150 


Salaries 
and 
Wages 


$ 


428,563 
1,060,300 


14,017,171 
572,752 
1,562,886 
6,372,703 
9,486,497 
1,314,497 
866, 108 
401,380 
4,030, 645 
299,017 
213,935 
829,212 
191,519 
3,259,092 
497,216 
451,261 
612,395 
184, 267,132 
1,337,142 


11,777,347| 


110,277 
2,534,493 
390, 295 
57, 653, 986 
347,342 
3,443,227 


510,478 
3,154,575 
1,045,876 

30, 169, 726 


1,674,875 
809,444 
3,272,297 
1,966,312 
150,575 


7,291,833 
7,301,021 
594,173 
885, 428 


618,198 
473, 849 
160,978 
304, 453 
377,798 
5,301,327 
6, 246,917 
1,409,017 
543, 285 
1,800,302 
34,132,996 
272,761 
5,071,750 


Cost of 
Fuel and 


Electricity Usioviake Products! 


$ $ 

24,377 753,201 
64,338} 1,981,157 
580,923} 30,837,808 

257,528]  3,834,68 
879,158} 5,135,096 
155,695} 2,249,423 
20,937 571, 767 
150,480} 5,282,635 
96,221} 2,083,082 
798,524) 38,478,232 
450,136} 2,106,815 
103,895} 3,344,538 
2,268,653} 31,482,452 
3,749,385) 20,892,289 
111,057; 9,129,416 
63,082 868,424 
21,046 629,916 
246,237| 7,961,518 
25,224) 1,106,146 
33,701} 1,350,511 
73,005} 1,914,323 
16,181) 1,026,048 
1,789,406} 6,744,922 
47,981) 1,061,242 
70,696} 2,651,360 
40,758 946, 983 
10,145,129] 391,328,916 
234,077} 3,512,754 
18, 104 592, 468 
372,850} 3,099,862 
146,192} 4,771,958 
3,314,234) 31,547,973 
28,719 669,804 
145,152} 3,166,918 
27,705 794, 657 
3,063,021] 175,847,231 
, 107 ,958 
225,760] 7,114,791 
72,859} 2,491,484 
395,274) 30,825,874 
332,582] 1,347,739 
2,273,298] 73,427,543 
352,313} 15,917,704 
81,592) 5,282,164 
679,004} 17,023,588 
285,677| 10,790,394 
36,819 : 689,745 
931,431] 32,582,536 
546,883} 37,778,295 
53,228) 2,085,724 
62,912} 5,139,015 
5,717 704,748 
38,093} 1,190,492 
19,073 780, 885 
34,424 484,727 
29,249 679,540 
313,206} 13,687,221 
216,013} 9,915,623 
3,641] 2,500,981 

228} 1,014,979 
85,776] 2,873,750 
1,951,068} 90,720,812 
6,064 677,790 
341,385} 9,262,671 


1,486,117 
4,686,515 
48 , 238, 602 
4,840,174 
15,211,978 
6,177,617 
1,436, 186 
10,806,354 


44,752,711 
44,056,386 
13,550,781 
1,807,948 
1,263,027 
13,735,901 
1,767,296 
1,752,771 
3,442,588 
1,409,865 
16,344,227 


756 , 923,939 
7,069, 149 
1,227, 713 
7,414,782 

10,466, 259 
62,671,436 
1,072,985 


289, 027,790 
1,481,895 
14; 292,304 


3,841,916 
38,753,448 
3, 781,404 
127,913,351 


21,093,766 
7,176,651 
25,938,113 
16,477,678 
1,082,416 


49,869,493 


52, 114, 637 


4,025,855 
7,341, 612 


1,677,378 
2,112,802 
1,202, 636 
1,103,551 
1,254, 184 
24,274,569 
22,724,348 
5,314, 233 


162,982, 858 
1,188,843 
17,062, 999 


1 Net value is derived from gross value by deducting the cost of materials, fuel and electricity. 
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Section 1 of this chapter deals with the effects of Dominion Government ex- 
penditures on civil construction under the Dominion Housing Act, 1935, and the 
Home Improvement Plan, 1936, together with controls made necessary by war-time 
conditions; and a summary of the expenditures in connection with the Armed 
Forces, and Government aid to construction required in connection with war in- 
dustries. Section 2 shows the value of construction contemplated, as shown by 
1% contracts awarded and building permits issued, to the end of 1943, and is therefore 
in the nature of a forecast of work still to be undertaken. Section 3 combines 


| statistics of the Annual Census of Construction in summary form; these statistics 
cover the bulk of building and construction work actually completed to the end of 
1942 and are comprehensive inasmuch as they include all types of construction dealt 

| with in Sections 1 and 2 that were actually completed by the end of the year stated; 
they are not, however, all-inclusive as is pointed out at pp. 431-432. 
| 


Section 1.—The Government and the Construction Industry 
Subsection 1.—Government Aid to Civil Housing 


The construction industry, characteristically sensitive to general economic 
influences, suffered far more from the severe depression of 1929-33 than most 
sections of industry. To alleviate depressed conditions in such an important 
industry, and also in recognition of the widespread benefits that result directly and 
indirectly from construction activity, the Dominion Government did much after 
1934 to stimulate building by encouraging private construction. 


An outline of the provisions of the National Housing Act appears at pp. 368-370 
of the 1941 Year Book, while additional details regarding Part II of the Act, designed 
to assist local housing authorities, are given at pp. 469-470 of the 1940 Year Book. 
The numbers of loans granted under the Government Home Improvement Pian, 
which was in existence from Nov. 1, 1936, to Oct. 31, 1940, are shown, by provinces 
and for each year, at pp. 370-371 of the 1941 Year Book. 


Part I of the Dominion Housing Act is the only Part of the Act under which 
loaning operations are still being carried out. Under war-time restrictions, loans 
| are granted for the construction of single-family dwellings only. Of the loans 
granted in 1943, less than one per cent were for amounts of $2,500 or under, about 
| 14 p.e. for $3,000 or under and about 86 p.c. for $3,500 or under; the maximum 
Joan was $4,000 and the average unit loan $3,171. Altogether 476 localities have 
taken advantage of the Act. Loans made under the ‘Housing Acts” and the 

~ Home Improvement Plan between 1935 and the outbreak of war, aggregated about 
$100,000,000 which, of course, represented only a part of the capital actually spent, 
since the borrowers contributed large amounts on their own account. 
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1.—Loans Approved under the Dominion Housing Act, 1935, and Part I of the National 
Housing Act, 1938, by Provinces, 1942 and 1943 
Nore.—Figures for 1935 and 1936 are given at p. 469 of the 1940 Year Book, and for 1937 and 1938 at 
p. 415 of the 1942 edition. In the figures as published in earlier editions withdrawals of loans approved have 
not been deducted, but in the figures given below such deductions have been made. 


————ee——oOoOoOoOoOoooaoamoaquuauaQnuquwuwuoouooommLee ee eo 


Family 
Loans Units Amounts 
Province Provided 

1942 1943 1942 1943 1942 1943 

No. No. No. No $ $ 
Panes award island. <1). ee oe ates Nil Nil - - - - 
INNOVAID COURS ic cle ocuck eee ee 14 4 14 4 48,820 12,800 
New Brunswitk i oi-s otoviw bance cae eee 7 Nil 76 - 23,120 - 
QuebecRe rindi corte ee 91 246 91 246 327,730 815,678 
Ontarronsees. tices. eee: ee ee 686 1,170 678 1,170 2,017,116 3,695, 642 
Manitobasseeces-o te ken scien, Oe eects 61 164 61 164 187,554 516, 144 
Saskatchewan. .ccc coe eee 1 Nil 1 - 3,60 - 
AUD Erte AG. 8 6. Sete eco lege Ree Ceara Nil “6 - ~ - - 
BritishiColumibiasenmena: oe ee 147 136 147 136 420,956 410, 869 

TL OCAIS G4 Sooo) Sale ath anny ete 1,007 1,720 999 1,720 3,028,896 5,451,133 


After the commencement of hostilities in September, 1939, there was little 
need for further support to private building enterprise, although the existing Govern- 
ment housing policy was continued. It soon became evident that the Govern- 
ment’s contribution to construction for defence, together with the necessary financing 
to meet expansion in war industry, would quickly take up the slack that still re- 
mained. This has proved to be the case, while at the same time civilian construction 
has become subject to war-time restrictions and priority rulings, so that it has 
become of secondary importance. 


Government Control of Civil Construction Since the Outbreak of 
War.*—In May, 1941, authority to control new construction, repairs to buildings, 
expansion of existing facilities or the installation of equipment was given to the 
Priorities officer, and exercised through a Construction Control Division set up in 
the Priorities Branch of the Department of Munitions and Supply. In August, 
1941, a Controller of Construction was appointed by the Department of Munitions 
and Supply and the powers of the Priorities officer in this field were conferred upon 
him. 


A policy of curtailment has been followed and a licensing system established. 
Applications for licences are scrutinized to ascertain whether projects are essential, 
or whether the type of construction could be modified to conserve scarce materials. 
The granting of a licence does not confer on the licensee any priority rights to the 
delivery of equipment, materials or supplies to complete a project. 


By the end of 1941, acute shortages of metals and other critical materials were 
developing. In January, 1942, broadened powers gave the Controller of Con- 
struction jurisdiction over all construction, repair, remodelling and installation 
projects involving all types of housing, and all commercial, industrial and insti- 
tutional buildings, excepting only those owned or financed by the Dominion Govern- 
ment. Included in these powers was control over the installation of machinery 
and equipment. In general, projects at a cost exceeding $5,000 could not be started 
or continued without a licence from the Controller. 


In the autumn of 1942 a further tightening of restrictions reduced the minimum 
cost of various types of projects that could be undertaken without a licence. 


* Prepared in the office of the Director of Publicity, Department of Munitions and Supply. 
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Thus, by the end of 1942 the Construction Control had virtually eliminated all 
non-essential building projects and had also restricted the use of building materials 
containing steel, copper, zinc, and rubber and other material in short supply. 

During 1943 the already existing restrictions on the construction of dwellings 
were tightened, but continued construction of low-cost housing in crowded areas 
was permitted. At the turn of the year, 1943-44, it was announced that, to meet 
changing requirements, consideration would be given to applications for licences 
for slightly larger dwellings. 

Early in 1944 the Construction Control licence limits were revised upwards 
as follows:— 


Type of Construction Limit 

Installation OMeuuUIpnient 1 ANY PLANte s,s. css. ett riincis gh a lete oie aioe eile vag ie ase eaa= ets 5,000 

Construction, repairs, etc., to any plant...............0see08- pe elesatsrara ira gohee pte ie 5,000 
Construction, repairs, etc., and/or installation of equipment in any building other 

THN EAE. OLENINE Nees on OP, Gi ecind Bis 1 Ch oo Carica ditOn eGR ERIS hon Gan a ean rn SS aor 1,500 


Construction, repairs or alterations, or installation of equipment in commercial grain 
storage warehouses, longitude 90° to British Columbia boundary..............+ 


Subsection 2.—Construction for War Purposes* 


Construction related to Canada’s war effort may be divided into the following 
groups :— : 

(1) Building of defence projects for Air: (a) Aerodromes and training schools 
under the British Commonwealth Air Training Plan; (b) Development of Canada’s 
Home War Establishment for Air; (c) Royal Air Force schools in Canada. 

(2) Building of Army defence projects. 

(3) Construction of Naval projects, including harbour installations. 

(4) Construction of new industrial plants and plant extensions involving Govern- 

ment capital assistance. 

(5) Provision of necessary housing incidental to industrial expansion for war 

purposes. ; 


Most contracts under groups (1) to (3), and some contracts under (4) are 
awarded by the Construction Branch of the Department of Munitions and Supply. 
Contracts under (5) are let by Wartime Housing Limited, a Government-owned 
company established for this purpose. Supervision of purely’ defence projects 
(1), (2) and (3) is under the Department of National Defence, although the Depart- 
ment of Transport awards contracts for and supervises the building of most of_the 
paved runways for air fields. 


* Prepared in the office of the Director-General, Economics and Statistics Branch, Department of 
Munitions and Supply. 


2.—Construction Contracts (Commitments) Awarded for War Purposes Through 
the Department ef Munitions and Supply, 1940-43 


Nore.—In addition to the totals shown, orders have been placed by the Department of Transport for 
defence construction work on account of the U.S. Forces and other agencies. The Department of National 
Defence had incurred expenditures for war projects not included above, largely where Service labour has 
been used. In addition, substantial construction work has been undertaken by private companies, notably 
the Aluminum Company of Canada Ltd. 


Item 1940 1941 1942 1943 
Air Force Projects— 
IROHUDACIM ENOL Tis Te Ce eb tte calssaleates No. 630 898 1,012 738 
SOA TEES Fa Ete a ee a a $’000 12,590 13,039 11,027 6,388 
Lai tie Tal itr 3% ope ape See ar eee ae eas ree iar carer ie 19,585 20, 229 26, 857 15,724 
iran UL CINPS 5 css ecules a's erases 6 ve aiaers << 37,770 39,416 45,051 27,026 
ee ea US baci d Vibasaie $’000 69,945 72, 684 82,935 49,138 
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2.—Construction Contracts (Commitments) Awarded for War Purposes Through 
the Department of Munitions and Supply, 1940-48—concluded 


Item : 1940 1941 1942 1943 

Army Projects— 
COntractot Heoee eee ns ce eee as Eee No. 98 220 496 212 
ATSENS Scere eters cals tie Seas ck ot oe et OPES $’000 1,000 2,972 8,942 2,000 
Bata clkaernn air os cers vias cere ot ee Si 5,273 D112 19, 840 5,000 
Coastal defence batteries..............--005. ne 700 1, 903 1,130 1,091 
Worketandsbnildingscc: os. aiockrte. caieise see 4S 7,277 6,959 23), 218 » 14,884 
REO GELS iis9hs%,< aterm ctstaion See ae Weare $’000 14, 250 13,946 53,125 22,975 

Naval Projects— 
(Clovsne CS Be teat eee emer Bee re eens ae mae ee No. 28 90 225 230 
Harbour defences. tates, mers eae $’000 259 2,963 (7-285 4, 837 
Workstandr buildings: 2a aaecemcranerecne ae a 384 4,403 19, 231 12,817 
Barrackss, Wyre cS eee es - 317 3,543 9,966 6, 529 
DotReey lesa) iene, perenne aay = $’000 960 10,909 36, 430 24,183 
House Prolieptsl.; (ease. bien cen uses ee $7000 ~ 35, 837 34,108 8,560 


Contracts awarded on behalf of Combined 
Training Organization for Airfield Construc- 
CLONE: Feo cere deta ech aiecttre inet ren oe he ee $’000 16,691 16, 693 12,128 4,500 


Grand Totals :2.550.543.. :254a0 ods $7000 101,846 150,069 218,726 109,356 


1 Awarded by Wartime Housing Limited. * 2 Awarded by the Civil Aviation Division, Depart- 
ment of Transport. 


Construction relating to that portion of capital assistance extended to industry 
for the erection of chemical and explosives plants has been carried on under the 
supervision of Allied War Supplies Corporation, a Government-owned company 
set up for this purpose. This Corporation places contracts with such firms as 
Defence Industries Limited (a subsidiary of Canadian Industries Limited), Con- 
solidated Mining and Smelting Company, Canadian Car and Foundry Company, 
and others for the production of chemicals, explosives and propellants. Supervision 
of these projects, of which there are now over 50, is carried out jointly by Allied 
War Supplies Corporation and the firm concerned. In addition, substantial capital 
assistance has been extended to firms engaged in aircraft production, shipbuilding 
and ship repair, and in the broad field of munitions production. In some instances 
the war projects are wholly owned and operated by the Government or Government- 
owned companies (e.g., Dominion Arsenals, National Railways Munitions Ltd., 
Toronto Shipbuilding Co., Victory Aircraft Ltd., and Research Enterprises Ltd.), 
while in others the projects are Government-owned and privately operated (e.g., 
Defence Industries Ltd., and Canada Strip Mill Ltd. In the majority of cases the 
projects are partially financed by the Government and operated by private industry. 


Wartime Housing Limited, established under the Department of Munitions and 
Supply, provides the necessary housing for employees of war plants, many of which 
have been located in sparsely settled localities requiring new housing facilities. 
In other municipalities war expansion has intensified the need for additional living 
accommodation. Housing expenditures to Dec. 31, 1942, amounted to $39,730,590 
and unexpended commitments to $29,332,016. It is estimated that Wartime 
Housing expenditures in 1943 will amount to approximately $20,000,000. 


Government expenditures on construction amounted to $260,000,000 for the 
calendar year 1942, compared with $189,000,000 for 1941, divided as follows: 
Armed Services, $189,000,000; that part of capital assistance to private enterprise 
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earmarked for construction, $42,000,000; and Wartime Housing Limited $29,000,000. 
Commitments have been made for the continued expansion of war projects during 
19438. 

Regarding employment on defence projects, it was estimated that approximately 
94,000 workers were employed in on-site construction work at Aug. 1, 1942, as 
compared with 80,000 in August, 1941. In addition, the number of persons engaged 
in the production of construction materials and in the manufacture of machinery 


| and equipment for installation in new plants and plant extension exceeds the on-site 


employmént. The off-site employment is estimated to be in the neighbourhood of 
100,000 workers, exclusive of employment provided in the production of materials 
and machinery imported from the United States. 

In August, 1943, the number of persons engaged in on-site construction work 
for war purposes is estimated to have been 90,000 persons. 


- Section 2.—Contracts Awarded and Building Permits Issued 


In this section barometric statistics are given of work actually in sight 
as contracts awarded and building permits. These figures are related to those 
of work performed during the year only so far as the work thus provided for is 
completed and duly reported in the Census of Construction. Further, values of 
contracts awarded, and especially of building permits, are estimates (more often 
under-estimates) of work to be done. Obviously, these statistics and those of 
Section 3 cannot be expected to agree, since much work contracted for towards the 
end of any one year is often not commenced until the next and, especially as regards 
big contracts or contracts undertaken late in any year, extends into more than one 
year. The figures here given are, therefore, supplementary to those of Section 3 and 
are valuable as showing from year to year the work immediately contemplated 
during the period. 


Construction Contracts.—The value of construction contracts awarded 
during 1943 showed a decrease of 26-8 p.c. from the 1942 total. By the end of 
1941, Canada had passed the peak of her war-construction period and, while con- 
struction jobs have gone ahead since that time, the volume has continued to taper off. 

Industrial construction for 1943 was considerably less than half the 1942 
total and about one-quarter of the total for 1940, the peak year for this classification. 
This is explained by the fact that Canada has built about all the war factories she 
has the labour to staff or the raw materials to supply. Reflecting the same trend, 
government and business building was less than half the total volume of a year ago. 
The dollar volume of residential construction has been maintained better than 
any other classification throughout the war years. Only the 1941 volume exceeded 
the totals achieved in 1942 and 1943. This record is all the more noteworthy since 
the residential construction of the past. two years does not include any large apart- 
ment buildings, especially of the luxury type, which contributed heavily to the 
volume in pre-war years. 


Engineering construction in 1943 showed a slight increase over the 1942 total. 
Actually, these figures do not give a true picture of the extensive construction 
carried on by Canadian engineering companies during the past two years. Some 
of the largest war jobs are not included in the figures, such as large naval and air- 
port projects in Newfoundland and Labrador and also the Alaska Highway and 
Canol oil projects in Yukon and the Northwest Territories, contracts for which 
were let by the United States Government. 

In all, the construction industry has been busy considering the depletion in 
its labour forces and the serious shortages of materials. ; 
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3.—Values of Construction Contracts Awarded in Canada, 1911-43 
(From MacLean Building Reports, Ltd.) 


Value of Value of Value of 
Year Construction Year Construction Year Construction 
Contracts Contracts Contracts 
$ $ $ 
LOU oe Sey cera 3407420, OOO O22 sae et aoe B01, 845,500: 105g aes oe eee 97,289, 800 
1912s cee 463%083-000")|" 1923222 ae eee 3145254) 300510340 ee eee 125,811,500 
1913 dc cons cee eee So491075 000 SLO24 ay eee 216,208,100) LOS 5 eect 4 a eee 160,305,000 
1014. 3 hc,ace eee DAI 952 O00) et 02 Deer ates eee ee 297 973-000 ||| 19864250. een ee 162,588,000 
1915. 635. See 352916; 000) tO2 Gee ene etn ees Ss OAT O00 Nc LOS Teaeeen es anne 224,056,700 
IGG. ee ees 995311000 R92 a ee a eee ALS 051-6001)" 193 8h os eee 187,277,900 
191 Sec 84,841, OOOVN 1928 eee ey 4727, 05220000) £050 5ee eee ee 187,178,500 
TOTS. ve Aree 995.842 000s 1029 Kae. eee 5766518005040 eo. seen 346,009, 800 
1919). ona eee 190028; 000s a1 OS 0s eet ete 456,999,600 || 1941:.2....-.....0. 393,991,300 
1920. co eee ene 255,605; OOOM E193 1A aes oe ee 31954820005 1940/08 ee eee 281,594, 100 
1921 A Sea eee 240133 SO0RI98 22 = eee 1328¢2,400 1) 1043 scey 2 ae ee 206,103,900 


———— eS eee eee 


4.—Values of Construction Contracts Awarded in Canada, by Provinces and Types 
of Construction, 1938-43 


(From MacLean Building Reports, Ltd.) 
—weRowewewoOeepooonmpnamaosm0o0Oeo>ooeooosoaoasOw=>=>PDo eee oo 


Province and Item 1938 ~ 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Province 
Prince Edward Island...... 1,781,400 946,100 | 2,135,100 413, 800 566, 100 719,300 
INOVeRScOtlan mec. soe, 10,537,600 9,505,400 | 12,106,900 | 25,309,300 19,780,500 7,535, 500 
New Brunswick............ 7,203,800 5,694,800 6,900,100 | 11,013,300 5,958,900 6, 620, 600 
Quebec ace -4s..ceeeee 65,778,900 | 62,846,600 96,326,300 {154,541,200 | 92,235,500 61, 816, 700 
Ontaviowerto ooo. tee 73,070,100 | 82,605,500 |146,806,100 |145 , 598,600 |108,679,500 83, 025, 300 
IManiGOD aR yan arse cee ee 6,115,200 | 5,374,400 | 28,003,700 | 11,701,600 | 13,914,300 10, 083, 900 
Saskatchewan... s.accens.. 3,969,000 3,246,100 | 12,566,700 | 11,098,700 5,480,200 3,970,000 
Allbertamwnen. csc dk oe 8,180,000 5,234,900 | 23,940,100 | 15,598,800 14,401, 100 18, 529,300 
British Columbia........... 10,641,900 | 11,724,700 | 17,224,800 | 18,716,000 | 20,578,000 13, 803, 300 
Grand Totals.......... 187,277,900 | 187,178,500 | 346,009,800 | 393,991,300 | 281,594,100 206,103,900 


——e— SSS eee | 7 ee eee 


Type of Construction 


RESIDENTIAL— / 
Apartments es suse... 7,807,900 | 9,829,000 | 8,530,700 | 6,177,300 868, 200 913, 400 
Residencestencas. ho vans ek 47,217,700 | 57,622,200 | 59,139,200 | 86,222, 100 78,411,600 | 78,195,700 


‘ | 


Torats, ResipENTIAL....| 55,025,600 | 67,451,200] 67,669, 900 92,399,400 | 79,279,800 | 79,109,100 


re | ee eee 


BusINrss— 
Churches} bean inc 3 4,440,100 | 4,697,700 | 2,523,300 | 2,808,900 1,250,700 1,198, 400 
Public garages............ 3,418,100 | 3,755,600 | 2,564,500 | 3,347/900 959, 200 1, 269, 900 
Hospitals 2 eee reer 7,027,600 | 7,468,700} 8,760,200 | 6,445,100 | 5,037,600 6, 144, 600 
Hotels and clubs.......... 2,899,600 | 3,187,400 | 3,844,200 | 2,220,200 | 5,211,300 2,370, 400 
Office buildings........... 5,076,900 | 4,773,300 | 4,974,100 | 5,464,700 | 5,090,300 2, 826, 700 
Public buildings.......... 13,118,600 | 9,889,500 | 57,903,500 | 50,870,100 | 65,856,300 30, 660, 400 
Schools... a eee 11,141,600 7,375,300 | 6,139,600 | 5,743,600 | 3,261,200 4,304, 800 
Storéss chee Seren « 10,069,800 | 7,160,600 | 8,080,700 | 9,406,100 2,994, 600 1,813, 100 
WNGAtTOS chu caer eee 1,867,100 1,418,500 1,290,000 | 2,115,300 302, 200 244, 200 
Warehouses............... 4,267,700 | 5,218,600 | 8,519,400 | 12,130,200 8,201,400 | 10,185,400 
TorTaLs, BUSINESS....... 63,327,100 | 54,945,200 |104, 599,500 |100, 552,100 | 98, 164,800 | 61,017,900 
INDUSTRIAL. © oes eeeee 15, 982,200 | 22,753,000 |121,760,800 | 92,805,300 | 74,084,500 32, 857, 000 
E\WNGINEERING— 
Brides inact anoeee, eee 4,273,100 | 3,067,300 | 2,639,200 | 3,550,900 1,351, 200 2,059, 200 
Dams and wharves....... 5,285,800 | 8,441,700 | 3,834,800 | 12,440,900 6,950,900 3,708, 200 
Sewers and watermains...} 3,428,500 4,133,800 3,880,900 6,772,400 3,567, 800 1,795, 200 
Roads and streets........ 16,732,600 | 23,565,400 | 28,844,400 | 25,093,000 | 12,414,200 11, 222, 600 
General engineering....... 23,223,000 | 2,820,900 | 12,780,300 | 60,377,300 5,780,900 | 14,334,700 


Torats, ENGINEERING. .| 52,943,000 | 42,029,100 | 51,979, 600 108, 284,500 | 30,065,000 | 33,119,900 
ee 
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Building Permits.—Statistics of building permits were first collected in 1910, 
when the series covered 35 cities; in 1920 it was extended to cover 58 municipalities, 
including unincorporated suburban areas as, with the advent of the automobile, 
a growing percentage of those working in cities were residing outside the municipal 


boundaries of the cities in which they earned their living. 


again extended to cover 204 municipalities. 


In 1940 the series was 


Building permits issued in 19438 registered a decrease of 23-1 p.c. compared 
with 1942, while construction contracts awarded decreased by 26-8 p.c. 


5.—Values of Building Permits Issued by 204 Municipalities in Canada, 1942 and 1943 


Norz.—Statistics for these series covering years previous to 1942 will be found in the corresponding 
table of earlier editions of the Year Book. For the 35 cities marked e the record goes back to 1910; the 


23 places marked o were added in 1920. 


Province and 


1943 


Province and 


|| | 
—EEEEEEEE, 


Municipality 1942 
$ 

Prince Edward Island... 52,840 
oCharlottetown.......... 52,840 
Nova Scotia.............. 2,139,930 
FAT ELS Ee ee Got sisal nicks 46,575 
Bridgewater............ 12,500 
MartimoutDeadsc os wtoekloss 188,585 
Glace Bays veks sists ajs% 5 183 , 484 
SPLISHIAK  ucncs shee ocho 873,925 
NSE V.GE DOO snes ae oieics sive ls 32,900 

Lop otke aa we AA AAR Nil 
o New Glasgow........... 86,118 
New Waterford......... 14,350 
North Sydney....... oe 4,650 
MS VUNCYV 2 cides.2 cons. ts clei sis 526, 808 
Sydney Mines........... 22,700 
EERUT ONE ME tricone ols Joretora > 118,725 
SY LI TTAOIIE Fee, seoie) chek Jal Svein ots 28,660 
New Brunswick......... 1,296,143 
Campbellton............ 23,150 
(Oise hd cK oe We hak nee 17,200 
MD UDOUSTON op. cree cys oe soo ats 27,811 
© Fredericton....3......... 141,925 
SWE ORGLOD foe's wats oceans o's 51 558,292 
INS WCastle,: ccclsecss acs. 28,435 
S1SING POUN ccc sce ses oat: 496,830 
Sts SuCPHOMs cr laters ie.c 00s 2,500 
EEE) NY pes aes Ata eee 28,304,162 
Cap-de-la-Madeleine..... 176313 
CUICOMEMIAT joe ays ctelele sere 338, 825 
ORUICOOK TAT coors «ct 8,250 
Drummondville........ 165,710 
STEIN Valscars pete \stainie sie 'e.ats 263 ,037 
ATHNG SNOT OL): eae cic s oie 47,300 
RLATODSCCAG «6 sa.'sst<.2 eee 106,650 
Bere Reis ssi dhe opens as 413,004 
DOE VULG Ste cese icles cane 52,525 
“LGUURSS 6 EE Mies See aa 102,380 
RI OUCUIOUO sre cc oeietccajers qeoss 527,895 
MTACIING IEA erste BA os ctsls 754,017 
MUSIC ALE LO Ns clo. 5:2) ovo odoeci axe, s 7,770 
DH 0 1 Ree Se Cee 3,569, 865 
UTENSIL Sais ere oe eRe 83, 748 
POH OUOL: Sitalers cvicuestere's 289,080 
ECRPEUGI GC! arse wistalesavele's 31,092 

e Montreal ( e Maison- 

OM O) 7 ois, Nees aonaere ol 11,729,596 
Montreal East.......... 238,515 
Montreal North......... 85,510 


36,430 
36, 430 


1,683,716 


22,050 
3, 850 
83, 526 
119, 190 
798, 531 
94,300 
Nil 
121,069 
19, 435 
21,175 
256,170 
15,750 
111, 265 
17,405 


1,390,930 


20,845,245 


274,325 
275,257 
7,380 
132,415 
504, 748 
38, 275 
19,150 
591,770 
22,300 
181, 625 
329, 425 
558, 934 
40, 805 
83,445 
85, 355 
146, 500 
18,290 


9,721,140 
149, 610 
129, 865 


Municipality 1942 
$ 
Quebec—concluded 
Montreal West.......... 3,000 
Mount: Royale. oscess acl 668,018 
INOTANG Soe ine ees ies einer 16, 868 
Outremont ween. 2+ 365,550 
Point-aux-Trembles..... 68,975 
Pomte Claireyen)..-) «wea 62,955 
@QUCKEC a Jasin sg ar: 1,601,913 
RATMOUSIKL. soem ete cern ee 74,125 
Riviére-du-Loup........ 37,587 
VOU Dee Romie tree clase sto 60,272 
Ste. Agathe-des-Monts. . 18,225 
Ste. Anne-de-Bellevue... 61,945 
St. byacmthesw en)... 340, 660 
Stidean a cee eile rata a: 254,770 
SteJéerOmeste- cena shack 273,955 
St. Joseph-de-Grantham 15,000 
Stellambertaese 02 <4 114, 457 
Dts WaAurent sees esse crest 206,925 
o Shawinigan Falls........ 1,940,700 
e Sherbrooke...........+: 35,850 
POLO. ose re ender 543,338 
SLEhreO RVers wet e = 289,740 
Walia Or? ets Maptet cas ct. 14,425 
Walley fields ee was. sere +): 178 ,373 
VELdUNe keene ens tte 1,239,300 
e Westmount............. 331,154 
Ontarioxscc ese cee «set 48,896,937 
Amherstburg yacstins +. 39,517 
IBBETIC kc isto eae ee eroears 122,365 
O Belleville. eect csc a 185,640 
Bowmanville........... 4,900 
Bracebridge...........- 4,000 
PSTaTAptO se eee aeel te: 96, 247 
@ BranblOnd tance ose aes or 795,890 
Brockville, 2... -cs 3: 27,550 
Burlington s eerie ae 121,365 
@ampbelliordwes. pits 6,050 
o Chatham 156,583 
Cobourg: sen eeeee 7,085 
Cochrane 8,650 
Collingwood 25,693 
Cornwall 2p eon ctce sats 191,101 
TUNGES ut tee eee <r 30,249 
Ast vl wiace cei ckemtee): 134,865 
Etobicoke Twp......... 2,176,290 
Boresti bolls teaseee ee 475,465 
MORtaUrlener sy yews nies seis ck 91,453 
Borteerancesrs.s.ccses 5 31,901 
e Fort William............ 1,747,175 
O Gale eee wees aee e's 292,766 
Gananoquotn.ice deans: 23,900 
Gloucester Twp......... 107,210 
Goderich? .a.0scc- 26 NB 31,450 


88,040 


35,199,510 
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5.—Values of Building Permits Issued by 204 Municipalities in Canada, 1942-43—conc. 


Province and Province and 
Municipality 1942 1943 Municipality 1942 1943 
$ $ $ $ 
Ontario—concluded Manitobas is; a6 dads esas 3,965,550 | 2,644,895 
e. Guelpliw.as. hese oe: 128,576 1245297 bil Suan COT cee ac eats b 270, 120 190, 259 

Hailey bury waseeen anes. 1,600 855 Brooklands <a ceees 15,975 9,715 
*, Hamiltonieesae se eco ee 3,304,442 | 2,217,114 IDEN avit bers wah boon ree ane 60,830 28,357 

Hanover none ae a 22,665 20, 500 North Kildonan........ 51,965 18,140 

Hawkesbury............ 3,400 6, 450 Portage la Prairie....... 43,440 68, 330 

Efuntayilleseee, 3 i SL 24,395 6,285 |}oSt. Boniface............. 468, 886 343, 924 

Ingersolleersetdets cts: 21,518 6, 405 Delkrrkt ae ic Gaeateleree 26,475 19, 430 

Kapuskasing............ 3,650 §, 255 RhesPasuutee wae eae 2,365 12, 235 

GOA Mee cee ea oie ca 36,053 32,290 (Rransconaeeen eee 75, 744 42,005 
e Kingstone a seess soe se. 627, 269 822,772 || e Winnipeg................ 2,949,750 | 1,912,500 
Kirkland Lake (Twp. of 
FUG naeocce ee oe 29,389 18, 606 
OMIT CRONCI Ns. Geach 540, 202 675,335 |Saskatchewan........... 2,096,619 | 1,369,951 

beaming ton.ac.. ss... ok 24,900 44,750 

NGCRS ICL ON hock oiciaitcione 2,269,841 1,378, 552 Biggar uae ha cue 300 86, 800 

PANGS aye See. cu cities 6 14,475 4,250 istevian a tie aceas. oon ack 27,885 7,25 

TUTSUOW Claes iy sialere siee 1,125 Nil Mel vailleiscmeet a crs: ose 12,550 8,155 
WNIBOUG OMe tte ctl wives Coe 715,775 789,965 || e Moose Jaw.............. 248,105 97,813 

MonreBranchy ys hs... cock 102, 847 39,715 North Battleford....... 66,665 54, 490 

WVINIMNT COW sos) ose oe lelt ede oh 359, 150 346, 865 Prince Albert...5.52....) 626,628 136, 306 

INGpanees: sis cole ccs oe 14,400 23,990 |e Regina. vy. d2.e.+ oese seen 755,349 470, 458 

New Liskeard...,...... 59,160 21,490 || e Saskatoon.............. 199,255 383, 464 

INOWOATISOUN cle ties os ook 13, 162 13, 125 Switt Currents er se. 64,144 42,235 

News Vorontoe: 2.3. -4) 295,175 859,755 Weyburn es, tarncesencet 15,715 13, 000 
o Niagara Falls........... 166, 285 117,101 MOP ktonc | Stee ee ek oe 80,023 69, 505 

INGER Bay helene aosee 74,270 95, 941 

North York'Tiwpes... 3,464,397 | 2,385,670 

Wagiovilles.* se os. ok cds 73, 983 52,790 

Qrilligcre aan ee 103,559 123,962. |Alberta..................- 7,283,563 | 9,321,306 
GAD SHAW ,,. > a/si5s wicks a se Se 297, 240 313,732 |] - 

MOPCAWA.. . sash Aides cook (174, 2BO dial, doe. NeCalgary...t seek eee 3,362,122 | 1,991,084 
OOwen Sounds). . aasns-s ce 138,068 72,630 Drumbellere- eee 11,560 18, 465 

TEENS Eh: ee ae baa aan 10,915 12.270; |exthidimontons sank see ee ee 3,368,370 | 6,716,495 

HAEGY SOUL sis hia o tlects 51,505 10,210 ||}o Lethbridge............. 368,305 363, 842 

Pembroke sses6 vik «cost 92,553 57,795 ||o Medicine Hat........... 173, 206 231, 420 

1 EAS OU Os Bela A ae a. 2,800 12, 560 
e Peterborough........... 309, 712 310, 117 

MOLTO Aiea: Witter sities eis oe Nil Nil 
@ODUPATURUT Ae cues ch 591,175 405,785 ||British Columbia........ 10,200,534 | 7,698,140 

Port Celborne.......... 66,715 64, 925 

IBEOSLONG eters bn cle 122,160 152,774 Chilliwack: ne see eee 53,135 20,615 

on irawienprr i's bss. sh 14,450 11,975 Cranbroolkie. sna. see 20,194 22,711 
OFRIWErsId Gc fies cart. 141,515 138,735 CINIOs asae seedy eee 9,212 6, 683 
e St. Catharines.......... 711, 833 022,700) Oucamloopss aeeitie ome nee 163, 200 127,727 

StriManyisee tence sce. k 1,835 6, 260 Kelowna se, cbse eee 130,115 47,248 
eS Ce nOMmaste rn a.k. s.cets: feta BY 82, 100s OuNan aim aaernie eee 62,919 31,456 
O Sarnia meee ns otek 337,015 1,342,114 Nelson: 3)s see et ete see 33,559 53, 960 
o Sault Ste. Marie........ 486, 668 338,622 ||e New Westminster....... 400,705 493,390 

SCarDOLonwpsee cies. 662; 020 651,335 ||o North Vancouver....... 1,236,052 391, 888 

UNCOOL ep men cess ck 20,300 19, 900 Prince George........... 76,535 140,715 

Sinithisihallswe eee)... - 16,900 6,900 ||}o Prince Rupert.,........< 497,390 471,190 
eistratiord.« sen eee. « 56,560 56, 874 Revelstoke... $yect +448 19,390 20,343 

Sudbury. wees ose. 498 410 521, 840 Rossland: es eee 11,385 7,912 

WANSES,- Seabee ce oer 72,118 123, 973 Eel eae ree ee ee 53,940 28, 689 

ilison bres ase oe 25,550 14,800 ||e Vancouver..........5...| 5,996,015 4,663,734 « 

Ci mins - eee ae 56, 946 28,468 Vernone..7. coun Seok 420,736 85, 276 
eT Orontos 7 gee ee cor 7,661,869 |. 5,914,237 We Victoria, + c14 sen. ces: 1,016,052 | 1,084, 653 

‘renton Pas eee ee 42,835 57,528 | 

Wallaceburg............ 15, 225 18,100 Totals— 

Wiaiterloo ss. 45 pmecee ae 157, 239 172, 203 204 Municipalities... .. 104,236,278 | 80,190,123 
olWelland:: aie. ca ecntee 442,214 449,361 |} —______ 

Weston sna P vera. eee 209,322 260, 640 Totals— 

Wii yk cesta 47,665 41,625 58 Municipalities (« 0)| 76,640,596 | 61,537,956 
Windsor: ot een et eee 4,613,352 | 2,375,872 > | —$ 
aiWoodstoek. cess fas. sce 137, 203 220, 264 Totals— 

a or “DSWD Sete Soe orca 2,043,640 | 1,808,700 35 Municipalities (¢)..| 64,571,168 | 51,646,345 
York East Twp........ 2,053, 050 1,581,077 


The indexes given in Table 6 show, as far as possible, the fluctuations in build- 
ing costs and their effect upon construction work and employment. At various 
times attempts have been made to determine the relative proportions of material and 
wage costs in general building; such proportions vary with the type of building and 
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the centres studied, and accurate and representative data are difficult to obtain. 
Experience, the result of a study made in fifteen cities, indicates that the average 
proportions in all types of construction were 63-6 p.c. for materials and 36-4 p.c. 
for labour. ‘The reduction in the cost of building operations in the depression years 
was probably much more than is indicated by the declines in the indexes of wholesale 
prices and wages from the relatively high averages shown since the War of 1914-18. 


6.—Values of Building Permits Taken Out in 35 Cities and Index Numbers of the 
Building Construction Industries, 1926-43 


Nors.—These cities are the 35 referred to (e ) in Table 5. Figures for the years 1910-25 will be found 
at p. 422 of the 1942 Year Book. 


NE ——————— nna 


Average Index Numbers of— 


Value of Wholesale Wages Employment 
Year Building Prices of in the in Building 
Permits Building Building Con- 
Materials Trades! struction? 
$ (1913 = 100) (1926=100) 

LOO MRIs vee cat aie veer pie eee 143,052,669 149-2 172-1 100-0 

109 RSE ee nein e em sia saaiare aes 164, 791,231 . 148-4 179-3 108-7 

NODS eeeeGee sere hers chars Tee Megha cea Sad ipitiael sie © 197,566,322 145-3 185-6 112-0 

$QD0 Sac bete oe Uo eta meni, Se ere ewe et 214,277,386 147-7 197-5 - 135-3 

tetas (eee ee ee ae ed 152,404,222 135-5 203 +2 134-3 

Dslr mer epe repre, od cat cla’ alse tahoneysietevecetane mbes 101,821,221 122-2 195-7 104°3 

TOS De etaarte cen tae torte ccpicits cael, «ot etal sie staptir aetaths 38, 443 , 406 115-2 178-2 54-1 

TOSSES easlrhr necro oes werd eeeletes arenas 19,890,150 116-8 158-0 38-5 

LOSER nate sores eee e Eo Tren Mom Perens 24,911,430 123-1 154-8 47-8 

TOS eae rT errs acataleth ors eimiclena stereos + 42,839,627 121-2 159-8 55-4 

TOS GM aes Serre a cals s Soe com oa lsu ev eec ee ee 36,337,439 127-3 160-8 55-4 

POST ASIRO RE oP Oa cotta os «cv oPoraiors wl trottyele o> 49,694, 847 140-8 165-3 60-1 

LOSS ante les ant SoU RLS oie Some yaee wicle nei esis 54,532,781 132-9 169-4 60-1 

LOB Ome wekatch., aie: Siar oss 3h See eee 53,048,231 133-8 170-7 62-1 

ONG Speen ceiver Rae CRE acca neane 70,789,456 142-6 174-6 83-5 

DRS ea eR Ak ane 85,003, 123 160-1 184-6 139-5 

TOA PR Mere Sa ee ie Mebee sicle cc ie eens Sle 'e's > 64,571,168 171-9 195-7 157-9 

OAS cette eta a a okies oe asia autre ale. stele iajp.asaiets: oho lk 51,646, 345 180-7 3 160-2 
FAAS Cae eae tel ald eae aS a eaten ora a eon se 

1 Compiled by the Department of Labour. 2 As reported by employers. 3 Not available. 


Employment in Building Construction, 1943.—The Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics makes current surveys of the employment afforded by industrial estab- 
lishments normally employing 15 persons or over. The index of employment 
in building construction, calculated (1926 average = 100) from data furnished by 
some 1,075 employers, averaged 160-2 in 1943; the slight increase over the 1942 
index was largely due to continued activity in defence projects. ) 


Section 3.—The Annual Census of Construction 


The annual Census of Construction undertaken by the Dominion Bureau of 


Statistics covers all construction, maintenance and repair work undertaken by 


contractors, builders and public bodies (except the smaller municipalities) throughout 
Canada. It does not include maintenance and repair work on steam and electric 
railways, telegraph and telephone systems and the lesser public utilities when such 
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work is done by the employees of these concerns in the ordinary way: nor can it 
include a substantial amount of construction in the aggregate done by farmers and 
other individuals who might be otherwise unemployed, performing work on their own 
structures. It is doubtful whether a great deal of the work of railways and utilities 
is construction in the sense understood in the census: for instance, the routine 
“maintenance of way’ expenditures, so far as they relate to inspection work, are 
not construction although, so far as they concern rebuilding of line for roadbed or 
structures, they might be said to fall in that category. 


The following statement shows the expenditures by steam and electric railways, 
telegraph and telephone systems. Most of this work is done by employees but, 
as a proportion is also done by contractors, some duplications would result if these 
totals were added to the value of general construction as shown in Tables 7 to 10. 


EXPENDITURES BY STEAM AND ELECTRIC RAILWAYS, AND TELEGRAPH AND 
TELEPHONE SYSTEMS ON MAINTENANCE OF WAY AND STRUCTURES AND 
MAINTENANCE OF EQUIPMENT, 1939-42. 


Item 1939 1940 1941 1942 
$ $ $ $ 
Steam Railways— 
Maintenance of way and structures........ 52,241,5021,2) 57,727,8471,2| 66,896,972 71,204,046 
Maintenance of equipment................ 55,620, 1311 60,298, 2091 70,591, 242 78, 784, 947 
Totals, Steam Railways......... 107, 861, 6331 | 118,026,056! | 137,488,214 | 149,988,993 
Electric Railways— 
Maintenance of way and structures........ 1,865, 1871 1,956,014! 2,540,985 2,831, 429 
Maintenance of equipment................ 3,327, 2171 3,473, 7201 4,847,588 5,990,038 
Totals, Electric Railways........ 5,192, 4041 5,429, 7341 7,388,573 8,821,467 
Telegraph maintenance...............scecee-- 663 , 869 660,331 736,431 718,007 
Telephone maintenance...............0..0.00. 12,369,344 13,327, 823 14,352,3453 | 14,805,0973 
KSRAND“DOTALSs.0 hc. chee a alee 126,087,250! | 137,443,9441 | 159,965,563 174,333,564 


EEE eee 


1 Revised since the publication of the 1942 Year Book to exclude depreciation and non-cash items. 
2 Includes work done by contractors. § Includes value of additions and extensions. 


Industrial Statistics of Construction.*—A census of construction was made 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics for 1934, but the basis of compilation was not 
standardized until 1935 so that, with the completion of the 1942 figures, comparabie 
statistics are now available covering the years 1935-42. Summary statistics are 
given in Tables 7, 8 and 9. 


No relationship exists between the total value of construction as shown in 
these tables, and the value of contracts awarded as indicated in Table 3 of Section 2, 
p. 428. In the latter case all values are included as soon as awards are made, irres- 
pective of whether the contract is completed or even begun in that year, whereas 
the tables following cover construction work carried on and actually performed in the 
calendar year. 


* Revised in the Construction Statistics Branch, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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%7.—Principal Statistics of the Construction Industry in Canada, 1939-42 


Norz.—Comparable figures from 1935 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books 


beginning with the 1940 edition. 


Item 1939 1940 1941 1942 
APTOS TOPOPs Hs seigsih.s . 6.» clans «cs cms No. 13,595 12,849 15,031 13,754 
Salaried employees. :...........seeeee0% ss 26, 809 25,810 28,428 26,596 
MAIATION PAIGE Rehr a ditch crore eis sss weralecs $ 34, 841,305 35,781, 693 43,424,113 43,871,755 
Wage-earning employees (average)....... No. 121,605 124,020 147,930 148, 671 
Wages paid.......... TSR OA cit eke ea $ 118,601,138 | 144,447,805 | 192,207,668 218,171,716 
IM PlOVCGS = cs eae eh. Fs -'a'o.e crareieivlo miprentle ale @ No. 148,414 149, 830 176,358 175,267 
Salaries and wages BALA S «eho ttetnts > See 153,442,443 | 180,229,498 | 235,631,781 262,043,471 
Cost of materials used..............--+- $ 189,497,342 | 267,228,786 | 370,188,739 324, 732,380 
Value of work performed!............... $ 373,203,680 | 474,122,778 | 639,750,624 635, 649,570 
Now construction! 2) ..4....25 aie te. $ 268,662,409 | 852,801,695 | 491,896,828 490,817,917 
Alterations, maintenance and repairs!.. $ 114,641,271 | 121,821,088 | 148,858,796 145,881,653 
Subcontract work performed............ $ 59 354,069 95,863,364 | 128,852,198 124, 023 , 873 
New construction...................-- $ 49,980,711 84,837,043 | 114,979,136 110,162,964 
Alterations, maintenance and repairs... $ 9,878, 358 11,026,821 13,873,062 13,860,909 


a  ———————————— 


1 Includes subcontract work indicated in the lower part of the table. 


“ 8.—Value of Work Performed by the | Construction Industry in Canada, 1939-42 — 


a 
eee — — — — ——— ——————————————._ ee _e__ 


Province or Group 1939 1940 1941 1942 
$ $ $ $ 
Province 
Prince Edward Island... (cc)jcsi oranda cases 1,948,064 4,147,583 1,938, 721 1,468,348 
ING VEMOCORIAR ere oleae 6 ols etetale isle elateessteiaierstsl Sis 19,890,449 28,637,404 33, 152,991 54,259,398 
IN Gyr SESE RETIS WAC Kec ravens eattt acta che ete a arate Stotauale og olaslace 14,886,121 13,002, 828 18,550, 864 14,194,800 
QVCO Biares Se iA Sra cing aOR tod CeO OO ASCO OE 118,529,680 127,488,996 181, 859, 687 205, 400, 748 
RVI Op cee rece as stash trang tio ies iste ciate sa, eis 144,829,394 192,304,380 261,238, 765 217,829,022 
WENT) 6's SAY Hid ooh 8 GR OOCIRE IOI RI ro cri aK no 14, 848, 706 25,232,785 29,609,648 22,091,947 
SaskatCHhewan va. inc asec sce ve wiicinnas s0 wee 13,429, 064 21,243,412 20,668,374 15,602,922 
POL OR Gee Fecha Sete ate nya Goa stousis tiers adele susibyefs 17,856, 669 27,350,018 35,295,959 33,389,725 
British Columbia and Yukon................- 26,985, 533 34,765,372 57,435,615 71,412,660 
POCAIS S82 so cota ale Seieieleres eise 373,203,680 | 474,122,778 | 639,750,624 635,649,570 
Group 
Contractors, builders, etc. .......sseceseeeees 286,712,459 | 379,654,887 | 563,977,340 575,215,433 
VES ICIALIELOS 2. rare crn ass crsleiaisis avi are wisn Sigis os 23 , 723,692 19,618, 187 21,494,113 19, 608,132 
Harbour Commissions. .......sc00scecees 1,407, 686 1,263,090 1,460,472 1,454,960 
Provincial Government Departments 46,249, 892 35, 860,979 34, 848, 840 33,157,163 
Dominion Government Departments 15,109,951 37,725,635 17,969,659 6,213,882 
Type of Work Performed 

PS GildIne CONREXUCEION: 2025 vx ciawiediasrsie +o ois ews 159,041,080 | 257,800,560 | 374,491,173 351, 774, 680 

Street, highway, power, water, etc., construc- 
EE ia Ree PAE VUE cilegs 5)din a ¥s.2'o 0) einai iove'aiecisie aiayene severe 150,362, 784 154, 293,950 185,199, 892 199,432,471 
Harbour and river construction............... 17,940,155 10,537,595 15,456, 146 17,846,591 
45,859, 661 51,490,673 64, 603, 413 66,595,828 


Trade CONSELUCTION. o-0. 5 coc csciecceens co ccees 
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9.—Principal Statistics of the Construction Industry in Canada, by Provinces 
and Groups, 1941 and 1942 


Nore.—Comparable figures from 1935 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books 
beginning with the 1937 edition. 


Year and 
Province or Group 


1941 


Province 


Albertavicr ssh eee 
British Columbia and Yukon 


Totals, 1941........... 


Group 


Contractors, builders, etc... 
Municipalities: seca ene ces 
Harbour Commissions...... 
Provincial Govt. Depts..... 
Dominion Govt. Depts..... 


1942 
Province 


Prince Edward Island...... 
Nova Scots. wa eee ee 


Alberta Bei, ptosis. ek. 
British Columbia and Yukon 


Totals, 1942........... 


Group 


Contractors, builders, etc... 
Municipalities sm..sun seer ee 
Harbour Commissions...... 
Provincial Govt. Depts..... 
Dominion Govt. Depts..... 


613 
9,064 
6,382 

56,410 
68, 226 
7,729 
5,402 
7,993 
14,539 


176,358 


139, 587 
11,415 


175,267 


141,234 
10,048 
71 
20,526 
2,748 


— 


703,399 
12,539,632 
6,994,712 
73,373,678 
93,829,105 
10,560, 715 
6, 686, 801 
11,072,062 
19,871,677 


235,631,781 


195,020,399 
12,718,111 
886,915 
17,972,042 


9,034,314 


502,066 
19,571, 153 
5,972,713 
94,031, 142 
86,854, 556 
8,295,036 
5, 647,247 
10,931, 748 
30,237,810 


262,043,471 


226,641, 122 
12,429,116 
926,543 

18, 430,087 
3,616, 603 


1,095,088 
19, 268, 104 
10,020,432 

105,307,131 
153,067,279 
18,867,006 
11,112,022 


19,497,518 
31,954,159 


342,114,511 


7,435,966 


441,742 
11,502,042 
8,694,478 


Values of Work Performed 


New 
Construc- 
tion 


1,604,338 
26,813, 958 
14,672,513 

144,492,627 
192,536, 182 
22,698,440 
15,282,781 
26,752,604 
46,543,385 


491,396,828 


459, 850,930 
7,434, 638 
203 , 048 
12,416,907 


11,491,305 


749 , 447 

29, 238,099 
7,831, 286 
94,610,394 
119,386,879 
12,546, 655 
7,478,755 
16,481,229 
36,409, 636 


324,732,380 


308, 185,527 
5,978,043 
412,055 

. 8,381,407 
1,775,348 


1,106,441 
45,927,647 
10, 683,353 

168,186,071 
152,788,521 
15,022,670 
10,730,734 
26,060,745 
59,811,735 


490,317,917 


470,381,508 
5,512,386 
214,671 
11,726,776 
2,482,576 


Alterations 


and 
Repairs 


334, 383 
6,339,033 
3,878,351 

37,367,060 
68, 702,583 
6,911, 208 
5,385, 593 
8,543,355 
10,892,230 


148,353,796 


104, 126,610 
14,059,475 
1,257,424 
22,431, 933 


6,478,354 


361,907 
8,331,751 
3,511,447 

37,214,677 
65,040,501 
7,069,277 


7,328,980 
11,600,925 


145,331,653 


104, 833,925 
14,095,746 
1,240, 289 
21,430,387 
3,731,306 


Total 


1,938,721 
33,152,991 
18,550,864 

181,859, 687 
261,238,765 
29,609, 648 
20,668,374 
35, 295, 959 
57,435, 615 


| |] | SO EE 


370,188,739 


—— | | | | CO 


639, 750, 624 


563,977,540 
21,494, 113 
1,460,472 
34, 848,840 


17,969, 659 


1,468,348 
54,259,398 
14,194,800 

205, 400, 748 
217,829,022 
22,091,947 
15,602,922 
33,389, 725 
71,412,660 


-_-_O | | SC | | | EE 


635,649,570 


———— | |S | | | 


575,215,433 
19, 608, 132 


6,213, 882 


Table 10 classifies the various types of construction carried out in 1941 and 1942. 
The item ‘“Trade Construction” covers such items as brick laying, carpentry, plumb- 
ing, heating, electrical work, etc., reported by contractors who confine themselves to 
a specific type of work. Details by provinces and more complete information on 
the industry than it is possible to include in the limited space available here, wili be 
found in the Bureau’s reports on the construction industry for 1941 and 1942. 
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10.—Description, Classification and Value of Construction in Canada, 1941 and 1942 


Nore.—Comparable figures from 1935 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books 
beginning with the 1937 edition. 


Aes ee ees 
‘ : ew terations ota 
Year and Type of Construction aaviaetion ead Valine 
Maintenance 
ESS = oe eee es EIS eS ee ee eee prceesie nie Stig | 
1941 $ $ $ 
Building Construction— 
Dwellings and apartments..........+.:+ essere seen eens 75,328,225 12,263,115 87,586,340 
Hotels, clubs and restaurants........--++20+ seer reese: 2,415,032 1,778,774 4,193,806 
Churches, hospitals, etc.........--- cee eee ere tenes 11,873,482 3,300, 982 15,174,464 
Office buildings, stores, theatres and amusement halls... 13,195,473 10,587,690 23, 783, 163 
Grain elevators, factories, warehouses, farm and mine 
Pie hks ects ccc tees bos cmb pe awe mannnes eee a 163,040,545 23, 903,076 186,943,621 
Garages and service stations...........:2seeeee eee reees 2,375,068 2,684, 698 5,059, 766 
Pe eldG BEALIONG aes els ak siccsies srercieia lave axefalsr ein! ony on) ol giatin'sl 167,801 Nil 167,801 
PATRIOT OS Meee te See hae weeiae cnet srctelinvelelainie se aap sores 32,133,392 2,083,698 34,217,090 
Aeroplane hangars........-..ssssseeeeecee eee ee ee enseces 15,066, 211 257,517 15,323,728 
All other building construction....5.......0..eeeeeeeeeee 651,439 1,489,955 2,041,394 
Totals, Building Construction............-... 316,141, 668 58,349,505 $74,491,173 
Street, Highway, Power, Water, etc., Construction— 
Streets, highways and parks..........--+seeeereeeeeeee: 38, 221, 264 31,896,820 70, 118,084 
Bridges, culverts, subways, CtC.........- eee cere cere eens 5, 280, 439 2,844,541 8,124,980 
Water, sewage and drainage systems........-.-++++++++- 11,189,719 4,392,368 15,582, 087: 
Electric power plants, including dams, reservoirs, trans- 
mission lines and underground conduit............--- 28 , 826, 502 2,309,781 31,136, 283 
Railway construction, steam and electric..........-.++-- 1,219,547 386,892 1,606,439 
Aerodromes or landing fields..,........-..2+sseeeeeeee 27,882,299 539,684 28,421, 983 
Telephone and telegraph lines..........-+.--++++serseees Nil 478,477 478,477 
All other construction, including installation of boilets 
and MAGHINETY.....- 1 ccs eee cee ectecse teres rcseeses 24,100,573 5, 630, 986 29,731,559 
Totals, Street, etc., Construction............. 136, 720,343 48,479,549 185,199,892 
Harbour and River Construction..........--.--+++s++e++: 11,111, 702 4,344,444 15,456,146 
Trade Construction... .......... 00. ee cree cece rete eee renee: 27,423,115 37,180,298 64,603,413 
Grand Totals. ...............0eeeeeereceeeceees 491,396,828 | 148,353,796 639, 750,624 
1942 
Building Construction— 
Dwellings and apartments. .........20-eseeeeeeer er eeeee 65,352, 286 10,993, 804 76,346,090 
Hotels, clubs and restaurants. ........-.seese eee eee eeee 1,225,141 1,088,469 2,313,610 
Churches, hospitals, etc...........0 20sec eee eee eter e ees 9,813, 242 4,432,783 14, 246,025 
Office buildings, stores, theatres and amusement halls... 13,152,481 8,667,529 21,820,010 
Grain elevators, factories, warehouses, farm and mine 
(REECE TES: bois Ole ioc ane Con eee Ube e tres a FRR >.) 187,934,970 25, 625, 828 163,560,798 
Garages and service stations..........--++seeeeeere reese 1,260,375 2,088, 652 3,349,027 
ERR CULO IS HEIL IOUS Tol fece sc che ole lolnd cbalolalote aualeivineFous elejetsie.® entail «= 219,055 32,635 251,690 
PAT aT OULIO Rei carte ante le > wle.o ion eee sisiavare +. RNG Arete ai rei 52,226, 231 1,093,266 53,319,497 
Aeroplane hangars........-.--+seeceseece eter eset ereees 13,582,588 85,790 13,668,378 
All other building construction........+-.-++seseeeeeee: 1,666, 503 1,233,052 2,899,555 
Totals, Building Construction..............-- 296,432,872 55,341,808 351,774,680 
Street, Highway, Power, Water, etc., Construction— 
Streets, highways and parks.......----++eeeerereee reese 32,500,059 28, 802, 940 61,302,999 
Bridges, culverts, subways, CtC......-++; seer reese recess 3,487,916 2,938, 846 6,426, 762 
Water, sewage and drainage systems. ... eRe AUR ee De Ga 8 12,453, 704 4,085,309 16,539, 013 
Electric power plants, including dams, reservoirs, trans- 
miasion lines and underground conduit......-...-+++- 64,142, 264 5,942,921 70,085, 185 
Railway construction, steam and BIOCLIAC Pte cnc ionse ete rods 2,108,214 1,278,081 3,386, 295 
Aerodromes or landing fields..........-++++seeeseeereees 34,820,573 425,072 35, 245, 645 
Telephone and telegraph lines........-.--.+++sssseegneet: Nil 587,885 587,885 
All other construction, including installation of boilers 
and machinery.........seseeeeeee reece ence en eeeeees 3,731,529 2,127,158 5,858, 687 
Totals, Street, etc., Construction...........-- 1538, 244, 259 46,188,212 199,432,471 
Harbour and River Construction...........----++++5++++: 14,838,495 3,008,096 17,846,591 
Trade Construction. .............. cess cece renee rere ee ene es 25,802,291 40,793,537 66,595,828 
Grand Totals. .......... 00 cee cece cere teen eees 490,317,917 | 145,331,653 635,649,570 
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In Tables 11 and 12 the employment figures, shown on a monthly basis, reflect 
the fact that the industry is not as decidedly seasonal as is sometimes thought. 
The month of highest employment in the industry as a whole, in 1942, was October 
with 178,399 wage-earners and the lowest was F ebruary with 110,249. 


11.—Employment of Wage-Earners in the Construction Industry and Their 
Remuneration, by Months, 1941 and 1942 


Note.—Comparable figures from 1935 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books 
beginning with the 1937 edition. 


Ee ee ee ee 
G 


eneral 
and Trade ie Provincial Dominion 
Year and Month Contractors se pen: Government | Government Total 
and Sub- Sain see ae Departments | Departments 
contractors 
1941 No. No. No. No. No. No. 

VANUALV eRe oak eee 85, 660 6,173 499 4,137 4,364 100, 833 
Hebruaryn) eee 84, 824 6, 006 489 4,547 4,861 100, 727 
NETO cca GORY 87,712 6,411 625 6,757 5, 533 107,038 
NDE een, tc ce creme en 96,482 9,005 811 yea 6,791 120, 360 
May sae ess ieee ae 114, 428 11,412 673 18, 603 6, 906 152,022 
TUNG ieee is earned ice 127,488 12,319 642 20,034 6, 602 167,085 
RUS ie ket ec ac cance 134,173 12,907 699 26, 007 ie ola 181,103 
AUP USES NY 5 po moee 138,319 12,715 702 22,576 6, 987 181, 299 
September: .. 051.2. 139, 271 11, 872 722 20,714 7,055 179, 634 
October.2:5, eee 141,292 10,949 688 20, 548 6,745 180, 222 
November........... 132,481 9,500 606 17, 648 6, 143 166,378 
December... 5 5.0523.% 113, 659 8,111 500 10, 737 5, 449 138, 456 
Monthly Averages.... 116,316 9,782 638 14, 965 6, 229 147,930 
Wages Paid during $ $ $ $ $ $ 

DS RRS eR RS ae die 158, 527, 967 10,305,631 667,059 *} 14,691,750 8,015, 261 192,207,668 

1942 No. No. No. No. No. No. 
January... ocean 97,920 6,270 480 6,058 1,356 112, 084 
Fepruary.. . cece. 96, 853 6,333 551 5,048 1,464 110, 249 
March. 2c 97,078 6,723 617 7,503 1,578 113, 499 
DSPs, Oh. oes Oe 100, 733 8, 187 607 11, 428 1,759 122,714 
BERS fo es eee 113,840 9,686 600 18, 869 2,094 145, 089 
» (7 papa ARR Ba Suagenay = Ly) 125, 907 10,399 611 25,135 2,336 164, 388 
Daye com ore d nena: 135, 873 10, 732 627 23,755 2,748 173,735 
PUSUSt a>.) hae ne 138, 442 10, 634 640 25, 263 2,894 177, 873 
September........... 135, 149 9,797 620 26, 800 2,730 175,096 
ORaper yn jean ee 138,144 9, 252 621 27,831 2,551 |* 178,399 
November. 2: .¢)..2.) 133, 251 8,188 586 25,380 2,343 169, 748 
December? ..../0 25. 119, 603 7,038 517 12,046 1,971 141,175 
Monthly Averages.... 119,399 8, 604 590 17,926 2,152 148, 671 
Wages Paid during $ $ $ $ $ $ 
(Gin ar. Ge Aaa apepeae 189, 375, 057 10, 117, 583 692, 634 15, 042,316 2,944,126 | 218,171,716 
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12.—Average Wage-Earners Employed in the Construction Industry and Total Wages 
Paid, by Provinces, 1941 and 1942 


a ee 


1941 1942 
. Monthly Total Monthly Total 
TOVi 
Province Average of | Wages Paid Average of | Wages Paid 
Wage-Earners During Wage-Earners During 
Employed Year Employed Year 
tenn a a ee ea 
No. $ No. $ 
Prince Edward Isignd '.0.. 03 ee. Se 542 568, 633 322 388, 861 
Nova BGOGIA. . b cocclae 5. aon Panne 08) Uy 8,014 10, 842, 902 17, 538 17,365, 607 
New Brungwick =... £04. peetneeiee. 5, 827 6, 187, 490 4,261 5, 119, 579 
uebec Sieve! uel o's wiaualsineialage “ares & sty Teta REE ee oe 49,153 61, 280, 388 53, 812 81, 087, 395 
Ontario Ro ]ale, wyaid b Savin Siereincars ae te eer ea ae 55, 210 74, 546, 335 45,279 +68, 131, 253 
Manitahials 54. sae wget Coes ee oe 6,329 8, 266, 876 4,461 6, 352, 387 
Daekatelowasns,<.. dna | ee aa Pema 1 ot 4, 582 5, 507, 029 3,333 4,517, 586 
Alberta... 2.5. shsvae steers olegsieis ote crete Grates cokers ee 6,788 9,210,029 6,095 9,056, 710 
British Columbia and Yukon................. 11, 485 15, 797, 986 13,570 26,152,338 | 
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External trade in commodities is only a part, though a very important part, of 
the broader field made up of the international exchange of values comprising goods, 
services, securities, etc. This relationship is shown in its proper proportions in 
Part III of this chapter. However, since commodity exports and imports con- 
stitute the largest factor in Canada’s international transactions, and the one in 
which the greatest majority of Canadians are most vitally interested, this chapter 
is devoted chiefly to the consideration of commodity trade. 


PART I.—THE GOVERNMENT AND EXTERNAL TRADE 
Section 1.—The Development of Tariffs 


The development of tariffs as affecting Canada is here outlined under two divi- 
sions: first, a historical sketch showing phases in the growth of Canadian trade that 
have influenced tariff development; and secondly, the present tariff relationships with 
other countries. Owing to the limitations of space in the Year Book, it is impossible 
to go into detail with such an intricate matter as tariffs. It has been necessary, 
therefore, to adopt the policy of confining any detail regarding commodities and 
countries to tariff relationships at present in force, and to summarize as much as 
possible historical data and details of preceding tariffs, giving references where pos- 
sible to those editions of the Year Book where extended treatments can be found. 


Subsection 1.—Historical Sketch of External Trade and Tariffs 


A short sketch of trade and tariffs prior to Confederation is given at pp. 480-482 
of the 1940 edition of the Year Book. The 1942 Year Book, at pp. 427-428, traces 
the development from Confederation to the adoption of the present form of prefer- 
ential tariff in 1904. 
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Subsection 2.—Tariff Relationships with Other Countries* 
BRITISH EMPIRE COUNTRIES 


Trade agreements entered into by Canada with the United Kingdom, Eire, 
Australia, New Zealand, Union of South Africa, Southern Rhodesia and British 
West Indies, are summarized at pp. 383-386 of the 1941 Year Book. Under their 
original terms, the United Kingdom, Eire, Australian and South African Agreements 
have continued in force, subject to termination on six months’ notice. It was 
arranged in 1939 that the Trade Agreement with the British West Indies would 
remain in operation, but could be terminated on six months’ notice instead of the 
former twelve months. The one-year Trade Agreement of 1932 with New Zealand, 
kept in force by annual renewals, was extended on Sept. 30, 1941, with a six months’ 
notice provision substituted for a fixed date of expiry. Although the Trade Agree- 
ment between Canada and Southern Rhodesia made in 1932 came to an end in 1938, 
each country, in its own legislation, still grants tariff preferences to the products of 
the other. Enemy occupation of the Channel Islands from July 1, 1940, Hong 
Kong from Dec. 24, 1941, British Malaya from Feb. 15, 1942, and British Borneo 
from Mar. 7, 1942, with consequent prohibition of Canadian trade with them, 
nullified for the time being the tariff preferences in these areas provided by the 
Canada-United Kingdom Trade Agreement. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


Reciprocal tariff arrangements of Canada with Argentina, Brazil, Chile and 
Ecuador are reviewed in the 1942 Year Book at pp. 429-431. Since that review, 
the Trade Agreement with Argentina was approved by the Argentine Senate on 
June 12, 1942. Pending exchange of ratifications it continues in force provisionally 
subject to termination on three months’ notice. The Government of Brazil having, 
by a Decree-Law of Apr. 15, 1942, ratified that country’s Agreement, ratifications 
were exchanged at Ottawa on Mar. 17, 1948, bringing the Agreement definitely into 
force 30 days later. It was promulgated in the Brazilian Official Gazette of May 13, 
1943. Provisional operation of the Trade Agreement between Canada and Chile, 
first arranged for one year from Oct. 15, 1941, was continued for another year by 
notes exchanged on Oct. 9 and 12, 1942. A Canadian Modus Vivendi of Apr. 9, 
1941, with Venezuela was extended by Exchange of Notes on Apr. 6, 1942, and 
again on Apr. 9, 1943, for one year on each occasion, subject to termination on three 
months’ notice. Canada’s trading position as affected by commercial agreements 
in respect of Bolivia, Colombia, Costa Rica, Dominican Republic, Guatemala, 
Haiti, Panama, Paraguay, Portugal, Salvador, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, United 
States and Uruguay, continues as outlined in the 1941 Year Book at pp. 387-393. 
Canadian Trade Agreements and similar commercial treaty relationship, as defined 
in the 1941 Year Book, were terminated automatically with several countries by 
application of Enemy Trading Regulations. See p. 441. 


The Canadian Trade Agreement with France was not suspended as regards 
other French Colonies. Reduced rates of the Canadian Tariff resulting from the 
Trade Agreements with France and Poland apply as formerly to goods from countries 
entitled to most-favoured-nation treatment in Canada, in addition to the benefits 
of the intermediate tariff and any lower duties of the Canada-United States Trade 
Agreement. 


* Revised by W. Gilchrist, Chief, Foreign Tariffs Division, Department of Trade and Commerce. 
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Section 2.—The Commercial Intelligence Service* 


The Commercial Intelligence Service, maintained by the Department of Trade 
and Commerce, is organized to further the interests of Canadian trade in other 
parts of the Empire and in foreign countries. To this end there are established 
throughout the world offices administered by Trade Commissioners who make 
periodical reports upon trade and financial conditions, variations in markets and 
the current demand or opportunities for Canadian products. They also secure 
and forward to the Department at Ottawa specific inquiries for Canadian goods 
and, in general, exert their best efforts for the development and expansion of over- 
seas markets. 

In order to keep abreast of Canadian industrial development, each Trade 
Commissioner makes a periodic tour of Canada and, while in this country, gives 
first-hand information to possible Canadian exporters and makes direct contacts 
with Canadian manufacturers regarding opportunities and conditions of trade in 


his territory. 


Organization at Ottawa.—Besides the overseas organization of the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Service, there is a headquarters staff at Ottawa. This is 
presided over by a Director, who administers and unifies the work assigned to the 
various Trade Commissioners. Assisting the Director are the following divisions: 
Directories—where the Exporters Directory, listing Canadian exporters with their 
agents abroad, commodities handled, ratings, cables and codes used, etc., and the 
Foreign Importers Directory are kept up-to-date; Editorial—where the ‘‘Com- 
mercial Intelligence Journal’ is compiled; Commodity Records—where information 
regarding markets for Canadian export commodities is indexed; Economics; Animal 
and Fish Products; Vegetable Products; Metals and Chemical Products; Forest 
Products; and Manufactured Products. These last five divisions handle corres- 
pondence falling within their respective classifications. 


Organization Abroad.—Under an arrangement made by the Minister of 
Trade and Commerce with the British Foreign Office, Canadian manufacturers, 
exporters and others interested in trade matters may secure information and advice 
from British commercial diplomatic officers and British consuls in all countries in 
which Canada is not represented by her own Commercial Intelligence Service. 


CANADIAN GOVERNMENT TRADE COMMISSIONERS 


Nore.—This list was revised as at July 1, 1943. Cable address of Trade Commissioners is ‘‘Canadian’”’ 
unless otherwise stated. Bentley’s second phrase code is used by Canadian Trade Commissioners. 


Argentine Republic—(Territory includes Uruguay.) J. A. Strong, Commercial Attaché, Bartolome 
Mitre 478, Buenos Aires (1). 


Australia— 

Sydney (territory includes Australian Capital K. F. Noble, Acting Trade Commissioner. Address 
Territory, New South Wales, Queensland, for letters—P.O. Box No. 3952V. Office—City 
Northern Territory and Dependencies). Mutual Life Building, Hunter and Bligh Streets. 

Melbourne (territory includes States of Victoria, Frederick Palmer, 44 Queen St., Melbourne, C.1. 
South Australia, Western Australia and Tas- 
mania). 

SE rEerD MUNNAR OEP SPAT R GL GLMCA Sc GN Rlclmieie a se. sIeTOre vase L. 8. Glass, Commercial Attaché. Address for 
letters—Caixa Postal 2164, Rio de Janeiro. 
Office—Ed. Metropole, 7th Floor, Av. Presidente 
Wilson 165. 
British India—(Territory includes Burma and Cey- Paul Sykes. Address for letters—P.O. Box 886. 
lon.) Bombay. Office—Gresham Assurance House, 
Mint Road, Bombay. 


* Revised by C. M. Croft, Director, Commercial Intelligence Service, Department of Trade and 
Commerce. 
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CANADIAN GOVERNMENT TRADE COMMISSIONERS—concluded 


British West Indies— 

Trinidad (territory includes Barbados, Windward 
and Leeward Islands, British Guiana and 
Dutch Guiana). 

Jamaica (territory includes the Bahamas and 
British Honduras). 


Chile—(Territory includes Bolivia.)............... 


Colombia—(Territory includes Venezuela, Republic 
of Panama, Canal Zone, Nicaragua, Costa Rica 
and the Netherlands West Indies.) 


Cuba—(Territory includes Haiti, the Dominican 
Republic and Puerto Rico.) 


Egypt—(Territory includes the Sudan, Palestine, 
Cyprus, Iraq, Syria, Iran and Turkey.) 


WRCLARG! eI. Sone eee 


Mexico—(Territory includes Guatemala, Honduras 
and Salvador.) 


UMEMDLOURALONG .. ED) ss wcliab eecden Meena. ate 


New Zealand—(Territory includes Fiji and Western 
Samoa.) 


Peru—(Territory includes Ecuador.)........... 


South Africa— 

Cape Town (territory includes Cape Province 
and Southwest Africa, Natal, Tanganyika, 
Kenya, Uganda, Mauritius, Angola and Mada- 
gascar). 

Johannesburg (territory includes Transvaal, 
Orange Free State, the Rhodesias, Mozam- 
bique or Portuguese East Africa, Nyasaland 
and the Belgian Congo). 

United Kingdom— 
DOMGOR 2036460 3 Ae ean a ene: ea eee ee, 


London (territory covers Home Counties, South- 
eastern Counties and East Anglia; also British 
West Africa). 
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Liverpool (territory includes North of England, 
Lincolnshire, North Midlands and North 
Wales). 

Bristol (territory includes West of England, South 
Wales and South Midlands). 

Glasgow (territory covers Scotland)............. 


United States— 
W aang hon rm terete inc shui oor bets hee Des ee 


Chicago (territory covers the Middle States of 
the United States). 

Los Angeles (territory covers the Mid-Western 
and Western States of the United States). 


New York City (territory includes Bermuda)... 


G. A. Newman. Address for letters—P.O. Box 125, 
Port of Spain. Office—Colonial Life Insurance 
Building. 

F. W. Fraser, P.O. Box 225, Kingston. Office— 
Canadian Bank of Commerce Chambers. 


M. J. Vechsler, Commercial Attaché. Address for 
letters—Casilla 771, Santiago. Office—Bank of 
London and South America Ltd. Building. 


M. T. Stewart, Acting Trade Commissioner. Ad- 
dress for letters—c/o Royal Bank of Canada, 
Bogota, 


‘J. L. Mutter. Address for letters—Apartado 1945, 
Havana. Office—Royal Bank of Canada Build- 
ing, Calle Aguiar 267, Havana. 


Richard Grew. Address for letters—P.O. Box 1770, 
Cairo. Office—22 Shari Kasr et Nil, Cairo. 


E. L. McColl, 66 Upper O’Connell Street, Dublin, 
Treland; and 36 Victoria Square, Belfast, North- 
ern Ireland. 


C. S. Bissett. Addressfor letters—ApartadoNum. 
126-Bis, Mexico City. Office—Edificio Banco de 
Londres y Mexico, Num. 30, Mexico City. 


R. P. Bower, Acting Trade Commissioner, Circular 
Road, St. John’s. 


C. B. Birkett, Acting Trade Commissioner. Ad- 
dress for letters—P.O. Box 33, Auckland. Office— 
Yorkshire House, Shortland Street, Auckland. 

W. G. Stark, Acting Trade Commissioner. Ad- 
dress for letters—Casilla 1212, Lima. Office— 
pat 4 Boza, Carabaya 831, Plaza San Martin, 

ima. 

J. C. Macgillivray. Address for letters—P.O. Box 
683, Cape Town. ffice—New South African 
Mutual Buildings, 21 Parliament Street, Cape 
Town. Cable address—Cantracom. 

H. L. Brown, Acting Trade Commissioner. Ad- 
dress for letters—P.O. Box 715, Johannesburg. 
Office— Mutual Buildings, Harrison Street, 
Johannesburg. Cable address—Cantracom. 


Frederic Hudd, Chief Trade Commissioner in the 
United Kingdom, Canada House, Trafalgar 
Square, §.W.1. Cable address—Sleighing, 
London. 

J. A. Langley, Canada House, Trafalgar Square, 
S.W.1. Cable address—Sleighing, London. 


W. B. Gornall, Fruit Trade Commissioner, Canada 
House, Trafalgar Square, S.W.1. Cable address 
—Canfrucom. 

G. R. Paterson, Animal Products Trade Com- 
missioner, Canada House, Trafalgar Square, 
S.W. 1. Cable address—Agrilson. 

A. E. Bryan, Martins Bank Building, Water Street, 

ti Liverpool. 


bara Comiack, Northcliffe House; Colston Ave., 

ristol. 

G._ B. Johnson, 200 St. Vincent Street, Glasgow. 
Cable address—Cantracom. 


H. A. Scott, Commercial Attaché. Office—Cana- 
dian Legation, Washington. 

M. B. Palmer, Tribune Tower Building, 435 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 

J. C. Britton, Acting Trade Commissioner, Asso- 
ciated Realty Building, 510 West Sixth Street, 
Los Angeles. 


‘ D. 8. Cole, Senior Trade Commissioner in the 


United States, British Empire Building, Rocke- 
feller Centre, New York City. Cable address— 
Cantracom. 


Commercial Intelligence Journal.—The “Commercial Intelligence Journal’, 
containing the reports of the Trade Commissioners and other pertinent material 
relating to export trade, is published weekly by the Department of Trade and 


Commerce in both English and French editions. 


The subscription price for either 
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edition is $1 per annum in Canada and $3-50 outside of the Dominion. Special 
reports dealing with various phases of Canada’s export trade are also issued from 


time to time, as supplements to the “(Commercial Intelligence Journal’. 


¥ 


Section 3.—The War in Its Relation to Government Control 
of External Trade* 


In order that this chapter of the Year Book should explain more fully the influ- 
ences that are bringing about the re-orientation of trade now taking place and 
reflected by the statistical tables in their resultant effect only, paragraphs describing 
the various controls that have been organized under such legislation as the War 
Exchange Conservation Act, the Enemy Trading Regulations, etc., are here intro- 
duced. Studied in conjunction with Section 1 on the tariff relationships existing 
between Canada and other countries, they will give to the student a more complete 
picture of the organization that has been established by the Government to cope 
with the special circumstances induced by the War. 


Subsection 1.—Canadian War-Time Restrictions 


Enemy Trading Regulations.—The “Regulations respecting Trading with 
the Enemy (1939)” were brought into force by Order in Council P.C. 2512 of Sept. 5, 
1939, under and by virtue of the War Measures Act (R.S.C. 1927, c. 206). These, as 
amended, were replaced by ‘Consolidated Regulations respecting Trading with 
the Enemy (1939)’ as provided in Order in Council P.C. 3959 of Aug. 21, 1940. 
Further, slight amendments to the Regulations were effected by Orders in Council 
P.C. 5353 of Oct. 3, 1940, and P.C. 9797 of Dec. 16, 1941. The regulations prescribe 
conditions governing enemy property and related subjects. 


Because of occupation by an enemy State, or by reason of real or apprehended 
hostilities, the following were brought within the scope of provisions of the Enemy 
Trading Regulations:— 


Enemy or Proscribed Territory Date 


REL EaMIrAAPATANTT OL OLN ete oer re a rere leah oe RULE ee oie sale sta Olea Wee sisi a7e Enemy Sept. 2, 1939 
ONS Ry PG a ae COs ta aa an ies en 8 ea AEC era RD OE PES ORE HONS SNe ZO PIC ff 
Moravia, Bohemia and Slovakia..... 2.2.0... cece cee hte e tote sn eeses 
est re oe Pee ee ee ee Vc Wee ae SUR , R OT MENGES Plaids 5 aittc ities store Neioae ercisious Beis 


ihrer ies pelt Ve diel" a ea eee Gn Re Ore eC Iar RIA) Grate nee “ Apr. 9, 1940 
NP ee tlh is Atal eit tee, CA Le. Laid tiyialdewleld’s cba dae eens s Weg daaaeevees ss f 
ON gyal bvsie Seta ey Se he Re Se ame ay Urey A ees See eee rier Proscribed May 10, 1940 
NOMS ei a Gere daadis sc aisiasaidell-vis aalalgu ac clay'e 4 vals s sleleb swag se ea obs ns “ 
MENS SERLEN OME Oy ee eer ernest eintoes acct ecticiere clale starters gl sarah over sboyeiare/sslekes o/s she 1a 
Peel y ANG 166 POSSOSRIONS. 1.5. o koe tence ee coe nt crass reece eersoseeneniess Enemy June 10, 1940 
MipsitaT @OlOnia) FOSSCSSIONS te uic nel cds bees cle eldlvie cee sites Heiebe ele eee sieig vise ve 


ROUTER eC Pt ret RATS oe osaleteie nds curse Nias ch ayertis ure Uistereig ole etaele,« ean ff ss 
France—All French territory in Europe, the contiguous territories of 
Andorra and Monaco and the French Zone of Morocco, Algeria, 


‘Saar, Bevel WGI EID Wan Gane HR ne AA OLS SORES OUR ArIC OS Mm Trace Proscribed June 21, 1940 
Deter SLAC Sre ere ee chasis en ata acd fw tits cele ay alcloleaiassiole, sald ous’ blele @oiela wiepst 5 Enemy July 1, 1940 
“Sy SVR! Wee (OR eG la ee en eee ae err aay 6 Sica Proscribed Oct. 12, 1940 
MS RCO R TAY. CE So, Tui s alcluls: bya Pols oaleltly artim ialela aA ewhes Baty ae winidie:¢ i Mar. 1, 1941 
IR Deter a Sr Ne ME aot tun» olsinia witianye wingek.s enin/e i eag'ans th: Hy 
TT a Reel nic Solis aiiaidacee vas sock deanaeermersnesdaeecn ees Enemy Apr. 15, 1941 
Neer ee ie ee NNR enters atbes Ws ola Saitek he ae a eed Se wietowms £ May 1, 1941 


* The material in this section was prepared in co-operation with W. Gilchrist, Chief, Foreign Tariffs 
Division, Department of Trade and Commerce; W. P. J. O’Meara, K.C., B.A., Assistant Under Secretary 
of State; G. R. Heasman, B.Com., Chief, Export Permit Branch, Department of Trade and Commerce; . 
and L. F. Jackson, Assistant Commissioner of Customs, Department of National Revenue. 
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Enemy or Proscribed Territory Date 

Syria, Lebanon and French Somaliland............ccccccccecccccccccccces Proscribed May 27, 1941 

Byria and Labanonrevoked.: iss ssh seadrechoc a dee eon eae EL ee Sept. 15, 1941 
inland. 332900 gs cote eran eee eek e eee EOE ae eee Enemy Aug. 2, 1941 
HEGGORIR is heaps Aas od one hs oak e neen mae On ee Ie ¢ 
LGEV IAs wk «Saab Pre Uinta Uae calc Pabaathles tured. eee Oem ae eee ee Se 
Momelhias 236 sted eSteisalal efevord-Stenalssthe, sie age iaike eteparouctor eee alerts meee aca ee s S 
EiGhiania.< Cokie Outten tee coke cele heed Ste eae eee Late kee se s 


occomed by vapan at the time.) snes eae ee eee sf Dec. 7, 1941 
Dhedhwndian tees vee eS css. AG heels Tee cee i 9 tea ee ek s Dec. 22, 1941 
Elone: KOnS eet eiee ss bac dadk bie dinn Gh Cea ee Ue ead aioe ee Me Dec. 24, 1941 
PhilippiteTelande tee) cc. Lhd CIR ee a. ee s Jan. 14, 1942 
PIN GAMORA PA trolls wie tcig ds io ts ge bik uc eee ics ae eee ane een inne Niemen aaa = Feb. 15, 1942 
Malay Poaninsaig. <6 0°00 3 04 ee, | OMA ae SON RR bn Ne Od a a ae 
Netherlands Bost Indies.<,ccnasoke cimieses Ge ee ee ee #4 Mar. 7, 1942 
PRUETD A Oe ese o oe wid nce yee cee EE ee de Oe ee ee Te gen se Mar. 18, 1942 
State :ol North: Bored. 22:5. athe ote enc ck ee eee ee Mar. 7, 1942 
CHROME Sara WAS co's «ein dnlew oie aie ee eee ete mae es es ene as Hs 

Brench Somaliland revoked... 350.0. oth er a eee ee, ee eee: Mar. 10, 1943 


The Regulations define “enemies” and “enemy territories”. Attempts to trade 
with the enemy, and proposals or agreements to so trade are included under the 
general prohibition of such trading. Other offences included in the scope of the 
Regulations are: dealing in the property of enemies for the purpose of enabling them 
to obtain money or credit thereon; aiding or abetting any person, whether resident 
in Canada or not, to so deal in enemy property; knowingly discharging any enemy 
debt, promissory note or bill of exchange, or purchasing enemy currency. 


Penalties for trading, or attempting to trade, with the enemy are quite severe a 
on summary conviction they extend to 12 months’ imprisonment or a fine not ex- 
ceeding $2,000, or both fine and imprisonment; and upon conviction on indictment 
to imprisonment up to 5 years or a fine not exceeding $5,000, or to both fine and 
imprisonment. Penalties for offences against the Regulations, other than actual or 
attempted trading with the enemy, are punishable by fine up to $500, or 6 months’ 
imprisonment, or by both fine and imprisonment. 


In addition to the cessation of actual trading with the enemy, external trade 
is directly affected by the sequestration of enemy property, much of which is prob- 
ably held for trading purposes. The Secretary of State is the Custodian of Enemy 
Property and such property, whether or not it has been disclosed, is vested in him 
by virtue of the Regulations, which confer on the Custodian all the rights that 
enemies themselves had in the property, including the form of dealing with such 
property in such manner as he may in his sole discretion decide. 


The term ‘enemy property” includes such items as dividends and interest, 
insurance and bequests payable to such enemies. 


Control of Canadian Exports.—The main purposes of export control during 
war-time are: (1) to prevent Canadian exports falling into enemy hands; (2) to 
conserve critical or strategic materials and supplies needed by Canada and the 
Allied Nations; (3) to aid in distributing available materials in the manner most 
advantageous to the carrying on of the War; and (4) to serve as a positive weapon 
in economic warfare—not only to help force the enemy to his knees by cutting off 
as many vital supplies as possible, but also to use as a bargaining power to secure 
supplies Canada lacks in exchange for commodities offered. 

As the War has progressed, shortages, loss of established foreign sources of 
supply, shipping difficulties and other abnormal conditions of widely varied nature 
have made necessary the control of an ever-widening range of exports until at present 
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all commodities are under some degree of export control. Several Government 
- Departments are concerned with various supplies but, in order to avoid delay and . 


confusion, export control is centred in the Department of Trade and Commerce in 
its Export Permit Branch, which, before issuing permits, consults Departments or 
agencies especially interested in particular exports. 


To co-ordinate policy in matters of economic warfare and international com- 
mercial relations, it was provided that the Export Permit Branch should consult 


the Advisory Committee on Economic Policy regarding principles to be followed 


in granting or refusing permits. Later, the Executive Sub-Committee of the Ad- 
visory Committee was established for the purpose of passing on applications for 
export permits involving matters of policy. This Sub-Committee meets usually once 


a week and provides a convenient and authoritative consulting body for the Export 


Permit Branch. In addition, there has been appointed recently the Export Planning 


~ Committee, the object of which, as the name suggests, is to make a survey of sup- 


plies available for export and the relative needs of importing countries, then in 
accordance with these surveys to lay out a definite program for Canadian exports. 


During the past two years, a number of developments have made the problem 
of export control increasingly more complicated. Ocean transport and. shipping 
difficulties have constituted major problems, making it necessary to allocate avail- 
able shipping space in order of the essentiality of exports. Shipping priority 
ratings (to South American countries mainly) are given along with export permits 
granted, with a view to seeing that every inch of available space is utilized for 
essential exports only. Exports to blockade areas also are checked closely from 
every angle, and require communication with agencies in the United Kingdom as 
well as in this continent, while exports to neutral countries require careful checking 
of consignees. The application of price ceilings in Canada has brought with it 
the problem of higher prices abroad, offering a considerable inducement to Canadian 
firms to sell abroad rather than at home, making some form of export control 
unavoidable. The Canadian Government, in order to keep domestic prices as near 
normal as possible, has been paying substantial subsidies on many products which 
come, in the final analysis, from the Canadian taxpayer, and would be lost if these 
goods were exported without any check. As a result, several foods and other 
commodities have been placed under export control in order that subsidies may be 
recovered before export is allowed. Certain grains on which a drawback or equal- 
ization fee is payable on exports have also been placed under control for the purpose 
of collecting such fees. 


Co-operation with the United States in the field of export control has also 
played an important part. Because Canada depends on the United States for a 
great percentage of her imports, expecially since many foreign sources of supply 
have been cut off by the War, it is necessary that Canadian export control conform 


closely with that of the United States, in order that these imported supplies may 


not be exported from Canada to third countries in evasion of United States Export 
Control Regulations. During the past year, the inauguration of Decentralization 
Plan A by the United States with regard to Latin American destinations has also 
involved Canada, since practically all Canadian exports to Latin America pass 
through United States or travel by United States ships. The plan is to have the 
government of each importing Latin American country decide exactly what goods 
and quantities are essential and to issue ‘Certificates of Necessity’ accordingly to 
their importing firms. The government of the importing country then notifies 
United States export authorities, and arrangements are made for United States 
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and Canadian exporters to supply these orders. Thus, under Plan A, the furnish- 
ing of a Certificate of Necessity from the importing country by the Canadian exporter 
on application for a permit to export to Latin America is obligatory. 


In addition to the above, a number of agreements regarding the pooling and 
allocation of food supplies by the United Kingdom, the United States and Canada 
have been arranged by the Combined Foods Board. A good example of this is the 
allocation of the combined stocks of dried, salted and pickled fish from these three 
countries under the direction of the Board. The United States, Canada and New- 
foundland have also made arrangements whereby the United States and Canada 
will each supply certain of Newfoundland’s needs. Here again export control is 
necessary in order to see that the agreement is properly carried out. 


In actual practice, the procedure in the case of Export Permit applications is 
as follows: When applications for permits to export are received, the Export Permit 
Branch either submits them for direct checking to the appropriate Controller or 
Administrator of other Departments re supply, or, as in an increasing number of 
cases, checks the application against definite export quotas established for the 
particular product. These quotas are the result of careful study of available stocks, 
the military, civil and industrial requirements of Canada and the Allied Nations, 
normal pre-war trade with the countries concerned, special commitments to the 
United Kingdom (as in foods, for example) and various Allied Nations Supply 
Agreements. The application is also considered with regard to destination, in 
order to prevent any possibility of goods falling into enemy hands, and carefully 
checked as to consignee against existing lists of persons with whom trade is for- 
bidden. If necessary, authorities abroad are consulted about the standing of the 
consignee. 


Control of Imports.—Restrictions.—Canada’s inability to convert surplus 
sterling assets into United States dollars led to a severe shortage of ‘hard currency’ 
early in the War. This necessitated curtailing non-essential imports from the United 
States and other non-Empire countries, while encouraging imports from sterling 
areas. The War Exchange Tax (June 25, 1940) provided for a 10 p.c. tax on the 
value for duty of all imports from non-Empire countries and the War Exchange 
Conservation Act (Dec. 2, 1940) prohibited the import of a long list of consumption 
goods that were regarded as non-essential or that could be obtained from within 
the sterling area in sufficient volume to meet essential requirements. In addition, 
the Act made certain other products (chiefly cocoa beans, bananas, peanuts, raw 
tobacco, petroleum, business machines, trucks, buses, hardwood, raw furs and 
silk) subject to import licence. There has been some relaxation of these restric- 
tions, mainly in regard to consumer goods in short supply. These measures were 
supplemented by high excise taxes on many of the durable consumer goods affected 
(automobiles, radios, refrigerators, etc.), the main purpose being to discourage 
expansion of their manufacture in Canada as imports were eliminated or curtailed. 


The principle underlying all restrictions is that war production must be facili- 
tated, rather than hindered, by the controls adopted. Officials of the Department 
of National Revenue, who administer the War Exchange Conservation Act, maintain 
close contact with controllers and administrators regarding import requirements. 
Imports of certain products (wool, sugar, etc.) have been specifically placed under 
the control of Administrators and in the case of machine tools and certain strategic 
materials (silk, rubber, ete.) imports are largely channeled through Government- 
owned companies. Finally, increasing integration of the priority systems of Canada 
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and the United States and the recent formulation of import shipping priorities, 
in order to reserve limited shipping space for the most essential requirements, repre- 
sent other important aspects of war-time import restrictions. 


Subsidies and Tariff Adjustments. — The War Exchange Conservation Act 
facilitated imports from the United Kingdom. Duties on United Kingdom cot- 
tons, artificial silks and certain other goods were removed and (on Apr. 30, 1941) 
imports from the United Kingdom were allowed discounts from the British Prefer- 
ential Tariff of 25 p.c. on woollens, boots and shoes and 50 p.c. in the case of almost 
all other goods, except liquor. These tariff adjustments tended to counterbalance 
restrictions against certain imports from the United States and to help British 


importers overcome the disadvantage of rising production and transportation costs; 


at the same time'they enabled Canada to utilize some excess sterling balances. The 
imposition of the retail price-ceiling on Dec. 1, 1941, necessitated further measures 
of this type to ensure a continued flow of essential imported goods for sale in Canada. 
The Wartime Prices and Trade Board assured importers that, where necessary, in 
view of the rising prices abroad, assistance would be provided to them either directly 
by subsidies provided through the Commodity Prices Stabilization Corporation, or 
indirectly by reduction in duties and taxes on imported goods, to enable the price- 
ceiling to be maintained. As preliminary measures, on Dec. 22, 1941, all special 
or dumping duties on imported goods (except fresh fruits and vegetables) were 
removed and the Minister of National Revenue was authorized by Order in Council 
to accept the export selling price as the basis of valuation for duty purposes in the 
case of commodities that are recommended to receive such treatment by the War- 
time Prices and Trade Board with the approval of the Minister of Finance. In 
addition, on Jan. 20, 1942, an Order in Council provided that import and excise 
duties imposed in any country from which Canada imports goods would be dis- 
regarded in estimating the value for duty purposes. 


The general principle underlying all import subsidy arrangements is that 
consumer goods imported will cost the importer no more than is ‘appropriate’ in 
relation to ceiling-prices. The importation of war supplies has, of course, been 
exempted from the operation of the ceiling and of import price control. 


Subsection 2.—Empire and Foreign Import Restrictions Affecting 
Canadian Exports 


The War automatically terminated Canadian trade with enemy or enemy- 
occupied countries. With the rest of the world, the outgoing commerce of Canada 
is to a large extent affected by controls in force in many countries which subject 
imports to the requirement of licence from governmental authorities, quota limit- 
ations, restrictions on issue of exchange for payment of merchandise and related 
official supervision of purchases from abroad. Restrictive measures of this kind 
vary in different territories and, taken on the whole, undergo frequent modifications. 


EMPIRE COUNTRIES 


United Kingdom.—The United Kingdom passed the Import, Export and 
Customs Powers Defence Act on Sept. 1, 1939. Two days later, when war was 
declared, specified goods were prohibited to be imported except under licence of 
the Board of Trade. The object was to conserve shipping and financial resources 
by refusing permission to import non-essential goods. Motor-cars, furs, jewellery, 
perfumery, toys, electric-light fittings and certain chemicals were, at the outset, 
among the articles not to be licensed until further notice. Thirty-three licensing 
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orders were issued during the ensuing nine months. Then, a consolidating order of | 
June 10, 1940, subjected all imports (except live quadruped animals) to the require- © 
ment of licence. The intensified control thus created was relaxed to some extent — 
by “open general licences’? which permitted importation of specified goods without 
licence for each shipment.. Many of these open licences were later withdrawn. 
For example, cod-liver oil, wet-salted fish, asbestos, undressed fur skins, natural 
and artificial graphite, gold, nickel and silver ores and concentrates, raw rubber, 
canvas hose pipes, wood tool handles, and some classes of chemicals and also, if | 
imported from British Empire countries, biscuits, buttons, essential oils, mica and | 
hard soap were at first under open licence, but by June 30, 1942, this list was re- 
duced to gold and Empire nickel. Control exercised over exports necessitated 
about 154 orders to the end of 1943. Under the Emergency Powers Defence 
Act, 1939, numerous orders were made regulating or prohibiting production, distri- 
bution, consumption and prices of goods and services. 


Eire.—Quota restrictions in Eire imposed under the Control of Imports Acts 
1934-37 were temporarily suspended during the calendar year 1943 as regards 
rubber-proofed apparel, tires and tubes, rubber footwear, silk and rayon stock- 
ings, certain cotton and wool fabrics, laminated springs, brushes, brooms, mops, 
sparking plugs, perambulators, electric filament lamps and specified fertilizers, and 
were continued on leather boots and shoes, hats and caps, metal screws and motor- 
vehicles. Under an Emergency Powers Order, 1939, imports of timber, salt, 
coffee, wine, linen fabrics, and yarns and fabrics of cotton, wool, silk or artificial 
silk, became subject to licence by the Minister of Supplies. Scheduled banks are 
authorized to allow payments abroad to meet reasonable requirements, subject to 
any direction given by the Minister of Finance. 


Australia.—In administering an import licensing system adopted in Australia | 
on Dec. 1, 19389, the general tendency has been to permit imports according to 
degrees of essentiality of the goods. Due to lack of shipping facilities, newsprint 
supplies, which in the case of large publications had been rationed on July 1, 1940, 
to 35 p.c. of the previous year’s consumption, were reduced on Novy. 15, 1942, by 
15 p.c. of the consumption during the second and third quarters of that year. 
During 1942 and 1943 many articles were placed under ‘‘administrative control’’ 
to obtain more flexibility in licensing. The Division of Import Procurement in the 
Department of Trade and Customs controls issue of licences and the distribution of 
commodities rationed for civilian purposes and determines shipping priorities. 


New Zealand.—Licence control over imports instituted in New Zealand, on 
Dec. 7, 1988, to conserve overseas exchange has continued with modifications. 
Regulations announced in September, 1943, to operate during 1944 established three 
categories of goods to be admitted up to 50 p.c. of the 1940 level. One category 
was made up of goods to be admitted from the United Kingdom and Crown Colonies 
only; another from British countries only; and a third from any country. A fourth 
group was to be licensed from all sources up to 100 p.c., and a fifth when each 
individual importation could be approved on its merits. Goods normally pro- 
hibited constituted a sixth class, of which examples were leather gloves, vacuum 
cleaners, sewing-machines, washing-machines, long-handled shovels, veneers and 
plywood. Due to scarcity abroad of essential articles, whose release called for 
government sponsorship, certain goods were to be imported through the Ministry 
of Supply, created at the outbreak of war, and which opened Missions abroad to 
procure supplies. 
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Union of South Africa.—Import restrictions adopted in the Union of South 
Africa on Sept. 15, 1941, subjected imports from non-sterling countries to licence 
control and listed goods under some 40 of the 335 items of the tariff as not eligible 
for licence. ‘These restrictions were extended on May 7, 1942, by enlargement of 
the non-eligible list to 66 items and by limiting essentiality certificates necessary 
to obtain shipping space to goods bearing priority from 1 to 8 in ratings which ran 
up to 17. About 200 articles were specified as essential for general sale and, as 
regards imports from Canada or the United States, it was stated licences would be 
confined to these. During 1942, acquisition and use of many basic materials and 
essential articles were brought under supervision of various controllers. Most 
existing economic controls were superseded on Feb. 1, 1943, by a National Council 


_ of Supplies whose functions are to advise on production, supply, import, export and 


priority in which goods were to be shipped to the Union. 


India.—The character of India’s import trade was much affected by the spread 
of licensing control, first applied by a regulatory measure of May 20, 1940. Non- 
sterling exchange is released for payment of purchases only when import permits 
are available. The Import Trade Controller at Bombay on June 22, 1942, can- 
celled various licences for importation from the United States, Canada and New- 
foundland unless they were revalidated by the licensing authorities. It was 
announced that licences would be issued or renewed only in cases where imports 
were essential, either for direct war purposes or to maintain the civil population. 
For the guidance of traders, numerous articles were designated as being considered 
non-essential except under special circumstances. 


Southern and Northern Rhodesia.—Restrictions in Southern Rhodesia 
were introduced against non-Empire trade early in 1941 and, on Jan. 1, 1942, 
imports from all sources became subject to import licence. All goods entering 
Northern Rhodesia were made subject to import licence on May 3, 1941. Many 
were allowed from the sterling area under Open General Licence, and some from 
all countries, but since Oct. 24, 1941, except for about a dozen items, imports from 
Canada required individual licences. 


Colonial Empire.—Import trade of nearly all Crown Colonies has been under 
licence control since the early days of the War. Prevailing policy has been to con- 
fine imports to vital requirements. In several instances the Colonies have issued 
schedules of goods regarded as unnecessary imports. Instructions of June 5, 1941, 
from London to Colonial administrations emphasized the need for strict exclusion 
of goods not of an essential nature. A West Indian Conference held in August, 
1941, resulted in introducing stricter import regulations in that area. At another 
conference in May, 1942, British West Indian authorities met British, Canadian 
and United States shipping and supply officers to discuss the problem of obtaining 
supplies of essential goods. A system of commodity priorities in shipping space 
was developed and enforced through the medium of the British Colonies Supply 
Mission at Washington. In most West Indian Colonies, government bulk pur- 
chasing, as already applied to semi-manufactured iron and steel, was extended to 
machine tools, non-ferrous metals, rubber products, lubricants, drugs and chem- 
icals. . 

THE UNITED STATES 


A General Import Control Order (M-63) of Dec. 28, 1941, in the United 
States was extended on July 2, 1942, so that only a Government agency was allowed 
to import certain specified materials without authority of the Director of Industry 
Operations. Lists I and II enumerated many previously controlled strategic 
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materials and List III numerous articles for civilian use. The War Production 
Board stated that the purpose of List III was to halt waste of shipping space on © 
unessential commodities. If shipped overland, by air or by internal waterways 
from Canada, Mexico, Guatemala or El Salvador, such goods were exempted from 
this import control. A Presidential Proclamation of Apr. 29, 1943, removed pur- 
chases by the War Food Administrator or any agency designated by him from the 
scope of an import quota limitation created by a Presidential Proclamation of 
May 29, 1941, of 800,000 bu. of wheat and 4,000,000 Ib. of flour per year. Of these | 
quotas, 795,000 bu. of wheat and 3,815,000 lb. of flour were allocated to Canada 
each year. Export of defence materials had been governed by an Act of July 2, 
1940. The Board of Economic Warfare on Dec. 23, 1941, applied export control 
to all goods, although general licences had been issued covering practically all 
shipments to Canada. On Oct. 6, 1942, the Board removed its licence requirements 
affecting Canada. This action limited control of goods for Canadian destinations | 
to arms, ammunition and implements of war as listed in the President’s Proclama- 
tion of Apr. 9, 1942, and to tinplate scrap, helium gas, gold and narcotics. 


CERTAIN SOUTH AMERICAN COUNTRIES 


Argentina.—More favourable rates of exchange are granted in Argentina for | 
primary or secondary essentials than for luxury and semi-luxury goods. The 
Central Bank reported that a little more than half the imports in 1942 were pur- 
chased at the most favourable rate for the peso, about 27 United States cents, and 
over one-third at about 24 cents. Six per cent of the imports were made through 
a Trade Promotion Corporation for which the peso had a varying purchasing power, 
that went as low as 21 cents. Two percent were paid for by auctioned exchange, 
the peso averaging 20 cents. A prohibition against certain luxury goods from 
countries in the dollar area was removed on May 12, 1942. 


Brazil.—After being in operation for three years a Brazilian decree-law creating 
a National Economic Defence Commission with power, among other things, to regu- 
late imports and exports, was abolished by a decree-law of Sept. 28, 1942, which 
appointed a Co-ordinator of Economic Mobilization in the person of Joao Alberto 
Lins de Barros, former Minister to Canada. The Co-ordinator was given power to 
control, through the Export-Import Department of the Bank of Brazil, imports and 
exports of raw materials and manufactured goods, as well as prices of goods and 
related matters. Foreign exchange control in Brazil, the subject of various regu- 
latory measures in the decade before the War, was, by a decree of Dec. 23, 1937, 
made a monopoly of the Bank of Brazil. This control lasted until Apr. 8, 1939, 
when another decree authorized purchase of exchange in the open market for pay- 
ment of imported goods. The latter decree has governed exchange transactions 
since the outbreak of war. Supervision is exercised by the Bank of Brazil. One 
of its requirements in regard to imports is presentation of documentary evidence 
of actual importation of any goods for which foreign exchange is to be released. 


Chile.—As in former years, imports into Chile continued subject to an exchange 
permit being issued through local banks, under the supervision of the Exchange Con- 
trol Commission. The prevailing or so-called ‘free’ rate of exchange was 31 pesos 
to the United States dollar but on a few essential articles the exchange, or a per- 
centage of it, was issued at 25 pesos to the dollar. In the early part of 1943 it was 
reported that commercial banks had been able, at all times, to satisfy demands for 
the necessary exchange to import goods. 
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Colombia.—In Colombia, under a Decree of Apr. 8, 1940, exchange was pro- 
vided at an official or comparatively low rate for goods of prime necessity. Other 
goods were graded into three groups in order of essentiality to be purchased at 
exchange premiums ranging from 23 p.c. to 12 p.c. over the official rate. The 
Colombian Office of Exchange and Export Control on Apr. 7, 1948, lowered these 
premiums so that the highest was less than 2 p.c. 


Ecuador.—A system of strict exchange control re-introduced in Ecuador on 
June 3, 1940, required importers to make application for exchange before placing 
orders abroad. The customs and parcel-post offices will not deliver imported goods 
unless proof is furnished that the covering exchange has been obtained through the 
Central Bank of Ecuador. When this is granted, the Central Bank makes exchange 
available to the order of the importer for payment against shipping documents. 


Peru.—Through a semi-voluntary system, Peruvian exporters turn over their 
foreign exchange to the Central Reserve Bank which allocates it to commercial 
banks in a rough proportion to their normal dealings. From July 14, 1942, author- 
ity from the Ministry of Finance was necessary to obtain imported steel, iron and 
tinplate, and soon afterwards the Ministry of Public Works ordered an inventory 
of all scrap iron in Peru. In compliance with a Decree of Oct. 9, 1942, possessors 
of rubber and its derivatives were called upon to report stocks of these products to 
a Corporation with exclusive authority to buy and sell. A Decree of May 28, 1943, 
required authorization of the Ministry of Finance for import of raw cattle hides. 


Uruguay.—The Government of Uruguay allots quotas of foreign exchange 
based on purchases from Uruguay. Approved essentials were given a preferred 
rate. Other goods were imported at a ‘free’ rate. Up to 1941 the free rate was as 
much as 16 p.c. higher than the preferred rate but afterwards came down to near 
the‘same level. On June 4, 1942, the Central Bank of Uruguay announced that 
imports from Canada, the sterling areas, United States, other American countries, 
and also non-American countries with agreements in force, so long as they have 
quotas at their disposal, would be financed at the preferred rate. 


Venezuela.—Exchange regulations, adopted in Venezuela in November, 1937, 
were extended on Oct. 25, 1940, subjecting all imports to licence, issue of which at 
a controlled rate depended on importance of the article and amount of exchange 
available. Permission to import at an uncontrolled or free rate of exchange, without 
import licence, was authorized on July 23, 1941. Free exchange at that time cost 
the importer about 15 p.c. more than controlled exchange.’ Early in 1942 the 
controlled and free rate approached the same level. The controlled exchange mar- 
ket and exchange licensing were terminated on May 18, 1942, with the reservation 
that certain goods to be designated by the Minister of Finance might continue to 
require licences. 


PART II.—STATISTICS OF EXTERNAL COMMODITY 
TRADE* 


Important changes have been made in the arrangement of the material dealing 
with commodity trade in recent editions as compared with editions prior to that 
of 1941. Statistical tables are now distributed throughout the explanatory and 
analytical text. The principal summary and detailed statistics were compiled on a 
calendar-year basis for the first time in 1939 and comparative figures have been 

* Statistics were revised under the supervision of L. A. Kane, Chief, External Trade Branch, Dominion 


Bureau of Statistics. For a complete list of the publications of this Branch, see Chapter XXX, Sect, 1; 
under ‘‘External Trade’. 
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carried back for varying periods. An effort has been made to preserve continuity 
with statistics of former editions in spite of slight lack of comparability involved 
in the change from a fiscal-year to a calendar-year basis. Exports of non-monetary 
gold, formerly included, have been excluded from all export statistics, as explained 
in greater detail at pp. 451-452. 


The outbreak of the War, in September, did not greatly affect the trade figures 
for 1989 as a whole, although its influence should be kept in mind in any analysis 
of trade with European countries involved. The statistics in the present edition 
of the Year Book, which bring the analyses down to the end of 1942, reflect the 
changing conditions in the trade economy of Canada, as exemplified by the increase 
in exports of foodstuffs to the United Kingdom and the importation of machine 


tools, followed later by the export of munitions and transport vehicles to the United 
Nations. 


General Explanations Regarding Canadian Trade Statistics.— External 
trade statistics are derived by recording the physical movement of goods outwards 
or inwards across the frontiers or through ocean ports and the valuations placed 
upon them at the time of movement. Such statistics cannot take cognizance of the 
complex financial transactions involved in this physical movement of goods, which 
transactions may take place prior to or subsequent to the actual shipment (although 
in investigating the balance of international payments, as in Part III of this chapter, 
such financial transactions are the sole consideration). Certain problems of pro- 
cedure arise in recording trade statistics and it is necessary to explain these. 


For the correct interpretation of the statistics of external trade, it is necessary 
that the following definitions and explanations of terms used, as well as certain 
features of the statistics that necessitate adjustments to the external trade figures, 
be carefully kept in mind, if the true position of trade in relation to the total of 
Canada’s international transactions is to be understood. 


Quantities and Values.—In all tables of imports and exports, the quantities and values 
are based upon the declarations of importers (import entries) and exporters (export entries), 
as subsequently checked by customs officials. 


Imports: Valuation.—'‘Imports”’ means imports entered for consumption. ‘‘Entered for 
consumption’’ does not necessarily imply that the goods have been actually consumed in 


Canada, but that they have passed into the possession of the importer and that duty has . 


been paid on that portion liable for duty. 


Under the main provisions of the law, the value of merchandise imported into Canada 
is the fair market value or price thereof when sold for home consumption in the principal mar- 


Foreign Exports: Valuation.—‘‘Foreign produce” exported consists of foreign merchandise 
that had previously been imported (entered for home consumption). The value of such 
commodities is the actual cost. 
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Countries to which Trade is Credited.—Imports are classified as received from the countries 
whence they were consigned to Canada. The countries of consignment are the countries 
from which the goods have come, without interruption of transit save in the course of trans- 
shipment or transfer from one means of conveyance to another. ‘The countries whence goods 
are consigned are not necessarily the countries of actual origin, since goods produced in one 
country may be purchased by a firm in another country and thence dispatched, after a 
longer or shorter interval, to Canada. In such cases the second country would be the 
country of consignment, to which the goods would be credited. An example is the case of 
tea grown in the Orient but purchased in the bonded market at London, England; Canadian 
statistics record such imports as coming from the United Kingdom. 

Exports are credited to the country of final destination, i.e., the country to which they 
are consigned, whether that country possesses a seaboard or not. The country of final 
destination is the country to which goods exported from Canada are intended to pass, with- 
out interruption of transit save in the course of transhipment or transfer from one means of 
conveyance to another. 

Discrepancies in Trade Statistics between Canada and Other Countries.—Canadian statistics 
of exports are rarely in exact agreement with the import figures of her customers and similar 
differences occur with Canadian imports. Many factors contribute to these discrepancies, 
among which are the following:— 


1. Differences in the basis of the Canadian valuations and those of the valuations of 
other countries. 

Disturbed currency relations between countries introduces an additional element of 
difference in valuations. Thus imports from the United Kingdom have been valued all 
along at $4-862 to the £, although for two years after Sept. 21, 1931, the actual value of 
the £ was below that figure, dropping as low as $3-70, and the actual value of imports 
from the United Kingdom was thereby greatly exaggerated. More recently, when the 
exchange value of the £ was above par, imports from the United Kingdom were under- 
valued. Similar difficulties have resulted from disturbances in exchange levels with other 
countries, and the placing of arbitrary valuations upon their currencies. 

A further discrepancy in valuation of imports from the United Kingdom existed from 
1920 to Mar. 31, 1935, in connection with distilled spirits, an important item in imports 
from that country. The valuation of Canadian imports of spirits from the United Kingdom 
included, during this period, the excise duty in: addition to the British export valuation, an 
excess valuation aggregating over $200,000,000 for the period 1920-34. The excise duty has 
been excluded from the valuation of such imports since Apr. 1, 1935. 


2. Even where the statistics cover the same period of time, there are quantities of goods 
ow their ee from the exporting to the importing country at the beginning and the end of 
the period. 


3. By far the greatest discrepancies occur from the impossibility of determining the 
country of final destination for exports or the actual country of origin for imports. A con- 
siderable proportion of Canada’s exports to overseas countries (38:6 in 1942) is shipped 
via the United States. Some of this is credited by importing countries to the United 
States. Canadian grain exports, for example, are frequently routed through the United 
States in bond. Most of this grain leaves Canada with the United Kingdom as the stated 
destination, but large quantities are later diverted to other European or overseas countries 
and some is taken out of bond for consumption in the United States. Thus the Canadian 
record of exports to the United Kingdom may be $100,000,000 or more in excess of Canadian 
products actually received by the United Kingdom, while stated exports to other overseas 
countries are short this amount. Again, United States grain is routed through Canada 
and shipped from Montreal and is therefore frequently shown by other countries as im- 
ported from Canada, while it is included in United States statistics as an export to Canada. 


Treatment of Gold in Trade Statistics.—The fact that gold is a money 
metal gives it peculiar attributes that distinguish it from other commodities in trade. 
In particular, the movement of gold in international trade is determined, almost 
exclusively, by monetary factors. The amount of exports may fluctuate widely 
from month to month owing to other than ordinary trade or commercial consider- 
ations. In addition, gold is generally acceptable. It does not have to surmount 
tariff barriers and is normally assured a market at a relatively fixed price. It 
should also be noted that gold does not move in international trade in any direct 
or normal relation to sales and purchases. Changes in the Bank of Canada’s stock 
of gold under earmark do not enter, therefore, into the trade statistics. 

The publication of statistics showing the gross imports and exports of gold has 
been temporarily suspended as from September, 1939. Trade. statistics for periods 
prior to this time have been revised accordingly, to exclude all gold formerly in- 
cluded in the total of merchandise exports. 
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Statistics showing the net exports of non-monetary gold, including changes in 
stocks held under earmark, which supplement the trade figures, are given below. 


In previous years a historical table was published showing the movement of 
coin and bullion in each year since 1868. In the 1940 Year Book this table appears 
at p. 528. Since the outbreak of war in September, 1939, information as to the 
movement of gold has not been available. 


NET EXPORTS OF NON-MONETARY GOLD, 1939-43 


Month 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 


_ [| | | eee 


$000,000 $’000,000 $000,000 $000,000 $000,000 


AUR Vee cea ys. eee ea a 18-1 21-6 19-2 15-1 13-9 
PODTUSlY. 0 so. es ecu nto ee 12-9 12-4 14-7 16-6 12-8 
Mar chigay 28. 0.57.0 ees Re oe See ena, 15-5 16-2 19-7 16-1 12-8 
PDEU OA 5 Adis poet, ee Cee ae 10-6 18-0 - 14-3 14-1 13-5 
Mayer. lsd Rd ee 15-9 16-9 16-1 15-5 12-5 
UNO eho, J uy Re lean es TOPE eh eae 17-2 15-1 18-4 16-8 12-2 
pL ae OD IG thi) A SER Ty aT 15-2 15-9 17-3 16-3 10-0 
PATI DUNES: ss ee nee tn cay me enn pace oe ete 9-0 17-6 12-6 13-1 10-2 
DELtOMEr 2.4. 5 pe ae. eed oc am meee 17-3 16-5 21-2 15-0 11-8 
OCtOD Or: L/h, CRP eRe, Sere eet 22-8 18-9 17-4 19-3. 11-3 
November 2.0005 Bae at 0 Dae 15-0 16-6 15-4 12-6 8-8 
December!) potatoe eee eee 14-9 17-3 17-4 13-9 12-2 

TOPAUS es rots ta a wee pee Meee 184-4 203-0 203-7 184-4 142-0 


Section 1.—Historical Statistics of Canadian Trade 


In editions of the Year Book prior to that of 1941, figures for Tables 1 and 2 
are given for each year since Confederation. Table 1 now starts with 1919, the 
first year for which statistics are available on a calendar-year basis, and Table 2 
commences with the statistics for 1911. Figures for earlier years are given at 
pp. 526 and 529 of the 1940 Year Book. 


BALANCE OF TOTAL MERCHANDISE TRADE (ENCLUDING GOLD) FOR CANADA 


MILLION 1868-1943 
DOLLARS 1,266,275 ; a 
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1.—Trade of Canada (Excluding Gold) with All Countries, 1919-43 


Nors.—These figures are available on a calendar-year basis only since 1919; for figures for the fiscal 
years 1868-1919, see the Canada Year Book, 1940, p. 526. 


ee 0€(€00—0—0—0—0——0>SETyE=eauromum 


Dutiable 


$ 


607,458,191 
890, 847,353 
546, 863,395 
513,330,771 
594,098,589 


528,912,308 
561,061,127 
642,448,478 
696, 253,024 
788,271,150 


849, 114,653 
647, 230, 123 
416,179,513 
288, 425, 260 
235,195,782 


295,566,101 
306, 913, 652 
350, 903, 936 
436,327,558 
379,095,355 


427,470,633 
582, 934,898 
732,791,033 
715,018,745 
836, 548, 673 


~ 


Imports 


Total 


$ $ 


Free 


see Balance 
Excess of 
Domestic Foreign Total Exports (+), 
Produce Produce Imports (—) 
$ $ $ $ 


333,555,422| 941,013, 613]/1, 235,958,483 


446,073 ,668}1,336, 921,021 
252,615,088) 799,478,483 
249,078,538} 762,409,309 
308,931,926] 903,030,515 


279,232,265) 808,144,573 
329,132,221) 890,193,348 
365, 893, 433]1,008,341,911 
390,854, 906|1,087, 117,980 
434,046, 766|1, 222,317,916 


449 ,878,039}1, 298,992, 692 
361,249, 356|1,008,479, 479 
211,918,873] 628,098,386 
164,188,997} 452,614,257 
166,018,529] 401,214,311 


217,903,396] 513,469,497 
243,400,899] 550,314,551 
284,286,908] 635,190,844 
372,568,767] 808,896,325 
298,355,999] 677,451,354 


323,584,901} 751,055,534 
499, 015,821|1,081,950, 719 
716,000, 617}1,448, 791, 650 
929, 223, 188)1, 644, 241,933 


898, 528, 217|1, 735,076, 890 


1,268,014, 533 
800, 149, 296 
880,408, 645 

1,002,401, 467 


1,029,699, 449 
1, 239,554,207 
1,261, 241,525 
1,210,596, 998 
1,339, 409,562 


1, 152,416,330 
863 ,683, 761 
587,653,440 
489, 883,112 
529,449,529 


649,314,236 
724,977,459 
937, 824,933 
997,366,918 
837,583,917 


924,926,104 
1,178,954, 420 
1,621,003, 175 
2,363, 773,296 
2,971,475, 277 


53,833,4521|1,289,791,935}|+-348,778,3221 
30, 147, 672|1,298, 162,205|— 38,758,816 
13,994,461] 814,143, 757+ 14,665,274 
13,815,268} 894,223,913||4-131, 814, 604 
13,534, 849|/1,015,986,316)]+112, 955, 801 


12,553, 718|1,042, 253, 167-234, 108,594 
12, 111,941]1, 251, 666, 148]+361, 472, 800 
15, 357, 292}1, 276, 598, 817)|+-268, 256 , 906 
90,445, 231}1, 231, 042, 2294-143 , 924, 299 
24,378, 794|1,363, 788, 356)|+-141, 470,440 


25,926, 117]1,178,342,447)|—120, 650,245 
19,463,987| 883,147, 748]—125,331, 731 
11,907,020] 599,560,460/— 28,537,926 
8,030,485| 497,913,597|+ 45,299,340 
6,034,260} 535,483, 789/|+-134, 269,478 


6,991,992} 656,306, 2284-142, 836, 731 
12,958,420] 737,935, 879|+187, 621,328 
12,684,319] 950,509, 2521315, 318,408 
14,754, 862|1, 012, 121, 780|+-203, 225,455 
11,100,216] 848,684, 133-171, 232,779 


10,995,609} 935,921, 713||4-184, 866,179 
14,263, 172|1, 193, 217,592)|+-111, 266,873 
19,451, 366/1,640,454,541/+191, 662,891 
21,692, 750|2,385, 466, 046)+-741, 224, 113 
29, 877, 002|3, 001, 352, 279|+1,266,275,389 
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1 Revised since the publication of the 1942 Year Book. 


2.—Duties Collected on Imports, with Percentages of Expense of Collection to Gross 
Customs Revenue Collected, Fiscal Years 1911-43 


Norz.—The figures in this table are the gr 
customs taxation, because of the drawbacks p. 
statistics of revenue from customs duties in the hist 
Figures of duties collected_on imports from 1868-1910 an 
given at p. 529 of the 1940 Year Book. Duties were not collecte 


aid, is considerably smaller. 
orical revenue table in 
d of duties collected on exports from 1868-92 are 
d on exports after 1892. 


oss figures of duties collected; the net national revenue from 
For net customs revenue, see 


Chapter X XIII on Public Finance. 
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Percentage 
of Expense 
of Collection 
to Gross 
Customs 


Duties 
Collected 
a) 
OUI. 73,312,368 
4S) bene eae 87,576,037 


ME eee 115,063, 687 
POU 107,180,578 
79, 205,9101 
LOG ae 103,940, 1011 
en paar 147,631,455! 
LOIS 5.7. 161,595, 6291 
POD aa. 158,046,334} 
1920..... 187,524,182 
ed ae 179, 667,683! 


1 Includes war tax. 


Revenue 


Year 


Percentage Percentage 
of Expense of Expense 
Duties |ofCollection| yo, Duties  |of Collection 
Collected | to Gross Collected | to Gross 
Customs Customs 
Revenue Revenue 
$ p.c. $ p.c. 
121,487,3941 3-22 1933 77,271,965 3-86 
133, 803,3701 2-58 1934 73,154,472 3-37 
135,122,345 2-49 1935 84,627,473 2-97 
120,222,454 3°09 1936 82,784,317 3-20 
143,933,110 2-83 1937 92,282,059 2-71 
158,966,367 2-66 1938 108,719,952 2-48 
171,872, 768 3-09 1939 89 ,362,4652 2-76 
200,479,505 3°02 1940 113,829,427 2-48 
199,011,628 3°30 1941 148, 199,846 1-76 
149,250,992 4-45 1942 161,939,188 1-31 
113,997,851 4-87 1943 146,191,676 1-23 


2 Revised since the publication of the 1942 Year Book. 
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Section. 2.—Geographical Distribution of Canadian Trade 


Since Confederation the records of Canadian trade have emphasized the 
importance of trade relationships with the United Kingdom and the United States. 
In the early years of the Dominion, when the United Kingdom was lending Canada 
capital on a considerable scale, that country supplied more than half of the Canadian 
imports, even though, as a purchaser of Canadian goods, she took second place to 
the United States. To-day, though there have been vast changes and shifting 
trends, Canadian trade is still carried on predominantly with these two countries. 


Subsection 1.—Canada’s Place in the World Economy 


An outline of Canada’s place in the world economy before the outbreak of 
war is given at pp. 404-408 of the 1941 Year Book. 


Subsection 2.—Changes in Distribution Brought About by the War* 


The War has altered the structure of world trade and Canada, being a leading 
trading nation, has been immediately affected. The Government controls of 
trade and the exchange restrictions that it has been found necessary to impose 
(see pp. 441-445) indicate some of the impediments that exist in the international 
trade field under present war conditions. 


The main transformation has, of course, taken place in trade with belligerent 
countries. With the Allied Nations, especially with the United Kingdom (exports) 
and the United States (imports and exports) trade has bounded forward, and with 
neutral countries within the present trading area a satisfactory level has been main- 
tained considering all existing conditions. With enemy countries, however, in- 
cluding all the extensive occupied areas, trade is entirely cut off and the resulting 
situation is one of great abnormality. 


The relaxation, early in 1944, of censorship restrictions (in force since the 
beginning of the War) concerning the publication of information regarding the 
destination of exports from Canada and the sources of imports into Canada makes 
it possible to secure a more detailed picture of the phenomenal expansion of Canadian 
trade, particularly of exports, during the war period. While the great bulk of 
exports goes to the countries most definitely engaged in the United Nations war 
effort, there are approximately fifty countries to which the Dominion is exporting 
goods in varying but steady quantities, in spite of war handicaps. 


In 1943 Canada’s export trade amounted to $3,001,352,279: this was two and 
one-half times greater than in any year of the War of 1914-18 and three times greater 
than in 1939. Exports alone during 1943 were considerably higher than total 
external trade in 1939 and total trade was three times higher than in the last pre- 
war year. Trade figures by months from January, 1940, to the latest month 
available in 1944, together with summaries of exports by principal commodities 
and by countries for 1943 are given in Appendix I to this volume. 


Marked changes have characterized the trade of the Dominion since 1939. 
The Minister of Munitions and Supply has thus described the industrial changes 
and adjustments of the war years: “The first year of war, 1940, was a year of planning 


* All figures for 1943 given in this Subsection are preliminary and subject to revision. 
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and small beginnings with the first trickle of war supplies from a few sources only 
in evidence towards the end of that year. The next year, 1941, was one of construc- 
tion, conversion and expansion—of vastly broadened plans and quickened output. 
Then followed a year of steadily rising production, of objectives reached and passed 
in the face of perils, problems and confusion. The year 1943 recorded an output 
so heavy that industrial capacity and manpower were strained to the limit, employ- 
ment reached an all-time high even though under the altered tide of war shifts and 
changes had to be made in the production flood.” 


These changes are reflected in the trade returns, and the following statement, 
which summarizes the expansion of exports and war industries from 1939 to 1943 
lists those foods, munitions and war materials that have mainly influenced the 
result. The twenty-two items listed comprise 85 p.c. of the total value of all Canada’s 
exports during 1943. 


EXPORTS OF FOODS, MUNITIONS AND WAR MATERIALS, 1939-43 
(In millions of dollars) 


Item 1939 1940 1941 1942 19431 
TOTAL OMMSTIC LUXPORTS, « o.c.0/0 siecle tle s vice cues 924-9 1,179-0 | 1,621-0 | 2,363-8 | 2,971-7 
DEA Birla Prete rete eater ile eit eleleieiniacs ateiale's sisfete eo oiets 109-0 119-5 161-9 121-8 234-4 
EM cal rorer tt mtr SOU ferrets Sekatig cra volele auaccts eS RUarent uatel evs) eps 16-4 26-4 44-8 45-8 66:3 
Wiis CAannediee Nektar t See ne se cial aees au ents fates 9-3 9-8 . 16-4 20-0 18-4 
SE a GS Ney IN Crete he i ee hota o Tallest: eV ohn a) & Bisa'e 06 b: S ousteuelloue ai 32-7 58-8 77:5 100-6 116-2 
CUE OET ORNS Sie a, Ee, Sn eT AAR, Se ae Pea 12-2 nore 13-6 26-9 26-8 
IM eT OCOSSE Cia ee terete a cwic clelerare Stee sininsel re sialon a wren 3-3 4-3 1-2 6:8 5-2 
Eggs, fresh and powdered... ............00eeeeees 0-3 2-8 4-2 9-8 14-7 
Planks and boards........... Koleie opsars odes toabuaaie 5% 48-8 67-7 74-2 80-1 74-1 
Bet OO Cae tere ras ee: are aortic ceraee sreseho ss evens cise ot 11-9 12-5 15-9 20-3 18-6 
USSOCLOUL TE ihe ates, «tis bed ick aasialels: oi Suata teint Srecahagetanniees ele: of SP 31-0 60-9 85-9 95-3 100-1 
PWV RIE I bincea seedless acres a, srareielsre + tOBNG oielpre s rekaianscoce 115-7 151-4 154-4 141-1 144-7 
igs, ingots: blooms, billetsi.cs. esas. ccs. scccs- 5-2 12-9 21-8 20-5 21-9 
Motor-vehicles and parts (including trucks, bren-gun 
carriers, universal carriers, tanks, etc.)......... 25-9 65-6 153-7 328-7 472-0 
(GONS 8 Spree es Perse eee Nema nee ashes cake ees 0-0 2-7 13-0 73-7 143-9 
PND POET OUSTINICUAIS 5 daisiat sc cciereisiciouciele tmasle' =e migisnegie.® 182-9 194-7 244-0 308-9 332-3 
Non-metallic minerals................... Peak aE 29-3 33°8 45-2 56-6 62-2 
RAV LOOSEN ORNS toe hsrateh oat a tane. cies caeinah i eos tek png oreo revellone! min apes 0:6 2°8 20-2 24-3 17-2 
Other chemicals and products...... .......+6+55) 23-7 28-4 38-5 53-0 69-2 
PAINS ea ITPA leet ofeinsele = ty ois aha @ fsioiee SRSA Han tene 0-5 0-1 2-0 106-8 82-9 
PAVECLALG ATIC CNaT USNR aioe eco ctoe oie ee cicris spcioratalse bisielos 0-4 6-0 20-2 27-0 44-7 
Canadian Army and Navy stores............0...6- 0-0 2-5 40-3 55-1 48-7 
WariridvesanG Shells... cance sudicc ciel eg sige yee 0-8 12-5 41-9 300-4 353 - 


1 Subject to revision. 


In the year, 1943, 75 p.c. of all exports were declared as war materials. A 
further interesting insight into Canada’s present-day economic and industrial 
development is that prior to the War of 1914-18 a large proportion of Canadian 
exports were raw or only semi-manufactured goods, whereas to-day the larger bulk 
of exports are fully finished. In this year 34 p.c. of all exports went to the United 


- Kingdom and 13 p.c. to other countries of the British Commonwealth: 39 p.c. to 
the United States and 14 p.c. to other countries. 


The percentage analysis of imports for the same year shows that only 8 p.c. 
came from the United Kingdom and 6 p.c. from other Empire countries. The vast 
proportion of Canada’s imports in that year came from the United States, amounting 
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to 82 p.c., and only 4 p.c. came from other foreign countries. As the War has 
progressed the trend of imports from the United Kingdom has been definitely 
downwards, and upwards from the United States. 


An analysis of the exports to countries outside of the actual war zone indicates 
that as compared with 1939 there has actually been little slackening—and in some 
cases an increase—in the exports. This is particularly true in connection with 
most of the Latin American countries, as the following statement shows. 


CANADIAN EXPORTS TO LATIN AMERICAN COUNTRIES, 1939-48, AND FOR THE 
MONTHS OF JANUARY, 1939 AND 1944 


Canadian Exports 


Country January January 
1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1939” 1944” 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Argentina...... 4,117,000 6, 107,000 7,172,000 | 4,165,000 | 3,677,000 120, 000 412,000 
Razle fo kane 4,407,000 | 5,063,000 | 8,097,000 | 3,738,000 | 4,964,000 192,000 | = 227, 000 
integrase hoe 957, 000 1, 436, 000 1,788, 000 1,059, 000 1,028, 000 56, 000 20, 000 
Colombia...... 1,781,000 1, 438, 000 1,792,000 1,215,000 1,338,000 100, 000 69,000 
MexiCOnce cute 3,004,000 | 4,328,000 | 4,255,000 | 5,584,000 | 8,330,000 250,000 | 424,000 
Cubarss jee oc 1,497,000 1,859,000 | 2,529,000 | 2,117,000 | 2,416,000 245, 000 512,000 
Panama....... 263, 000 532, 000° 740, 000 765, 000 735, 000 32,000 33,000 
IPCEUH ear eke 1,245, 000 1,527,000 1,942,000 1,026, 000 766, 000 69, 000 60, 000 
Wriena yi ters 138, 000 610, 000 931,000 884, 000 843, 000 3, 000 217,000 
Venezuela...... 1,702,000 1,720, 000 1, 734, 000 797,000 735, 000 126,000 125, 000 


It would appear that Canada, in addition to making a tremendous contribution 
to the needs of the United Nations, is, in the meantime, endeavouring to fill many 
of the most urgent needs of the neutral countries. 


Trade figures are not, of course, available for many countries for the war years. 
Table 3, however, gives figures, so far as possible, for twelve principle trading 
countries and shows Canada’s high position among these countries in per capita 
trade. 


3.—Trade of Twelve Principal Trading Countries, 1940, 1941 and 1942 


(In millions of dollars) 


1940 1941 1942 


Country I 
m- Ex- Per Im- Ex- Per Im- Ex- 
ports | ports Total Capital] ports | ports Total Capital] ports | ports 


—_——— | | | | | | | "=e fl 


Argentina...| 494-6} 537-8/1,032-4| 75 421-3) 541-3] 962-6} 70 421-1) 652-5/1,073-6} 78 
Australia...} 448-2} 532-5) 980-7! 187 426-4) 492-0} 918-4} 129 1 1 


eee Holes 332-6] 332-8) 665-4 16 369-4]; 450-9} 820-3 20 312-5] 504-4 816-9 20 
ritis 

india scene 504-9} 690-2/1,195-1 3 549-3} 723-911,273-2 3 351-5) 690-1/1,041-6 3 
Canada. .. .|1,082-0)1,179-0)2,261-0; 198 ||1,448-8/1,621-0/3,669-8| 267 |11,644-2 2,363-8]}4,008-0) 344 
Pete gets 289-0) 318-5) 607-5} 158 275-2} 268-1) 543-3) 141 1 1 - - 

ew 

Zealand..| 162-4] 246-0] 408-4! 250 172-5} 237-5) 410-0) 251 190-0) 287-9] 477-9] 293 
Norway....| 236-1] 153-0} 389-1] 132 1 1 - = 1 1 - - 
SHON csc 1 1 - - 55-0 52-1) 107-1 4 1 1 - - 
Sweden..... 519-8] 347-7} 867-5) 136 434-6] 351-3} 785-9] 123 1 1 - - 
Switzerland] 463-5} 328-8! 792-3] 186 526-3} 380-3} 906-6} 213 1 1 - - 
United 

Kingdom.|4, 883-6]1,950-5/6,834-1] 143 1 1 ~ - 1 1 ~ - 
United 


States..../2,794-4/4,327-0]7,121-4) 54 |[3,544-2/5,520-2/9,064-4] 69 pe Sa 11,645-0) 88 


1 Not available. 
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Subsection 3.—Trade by Continents and Leading Countries 


Trade by Continents.—The large increase in Canada’s imports in 1942 
was not contributed to in equal measure by all continents, the effect of the War 
on the re-orientation of the channels of trade being shown in Table 4. A large part 
of the increase in imports was occasioned by the necessity of importing raw materials 
and finished parts for the vast flow of munitions of war to the United Kingdom and 
other parts of the Empire. As would be expected, a severe decline occurred in 
imports from Continental Europe, the percentage having dropped from 4-9 p.c. 
in 1939 to 0-3 p.c. in 1942. On the other hand, North America supplied 81-4 p.e. 
of Canada’s imports in 1942 as compared with 68-4 p.c. in 1939. In spite of the 
submarine menace, the United Kingdom managed to supply 9-8 p.c. of Canada’s 
imports as compared with 15-2 p.c. in the previous year; the dollar value of such 
imports decreased from $219,400,000 to $161,100,000 or by 26-6 p.c. 


As regards exports, United States, which led in 1939, gave place to the United 
Kingdom in 1940 and 1941, owing largely to the export of munitions of war, but 
resumed first place in 1942. The same traffic accounted for the increases in the 
percentages of Canada’s exports to Africa, Asia and Oceania. Other North America 
(chiefly Newfoundland), after reaching a high point of 4-8 p.c. in 1941, declined to 
4-0 p.c. in 1942 and exports to South America declined from 1-9 p.c. of the total 
in 1941 to 0:8 p.c. in the latest year. 


4.—Trade of Canada (Excluding Gold), by Continents, 1938-42 


Values (Millions of Dollars) Percentages of Total 
REE stinke . GRAPE MTR eG Uo 
1938 1939 1940 194] 1942 1938 | 1939 , 1940 | 1941 , 1942 


$$ | ee | a | ee | 


Item and Continent 


Imports 

Europe— 

United Kingdom......... 119-3 114-0 | 161-2} 219-4 161-1 || 17-6 | 15-2 | 14-9 | 15-2 9-8 

Other Europe............ 39-9 37-1 19-2 6-9 5-2] 5-9] 4-9] 1-8] 0-5 0:3 
North America— 

United States............ 424-8 | 496-9 | 744-2 |1,004-5 |1,304-7 || 62-7 | 66-1 68-8 | 69-3 | 79-4 

Other North America 17-4 17-1 24-6 36-6 32-9 |} 2-6] 2-3 2-3 | 2-5 2-0 
South America............. 21-8 21-11} 36-2 56-8 44-1]/ 3-2| 2-8] 38-8] 3.9 2-7 
Tp ARNE ee ee ae, Ba 32-6 38-1 63-2 74-8 46-2 4-8] 5-1] 5-8] 5-2 2-8 
Oona. 800s ee 16-2 18-6 25-8 36-9 36-2 2°4 2-5 2-4 2-5 2-2 
ILICH OS csc RRR Sede, Gee 5-5 8-2 7-6 12-9 1363:4. O38.) 1-1 6:71 6.0 0-8 


mm ff 


Totals, Imports..... 


i | ——_ | | —— | 


Exports (Domestic) 
urope— 


United Kingdom......... 339-7 | 328-1 | 508-1] 658-2} 741-7 |] 40-61] 35-5 43-1 | 40-6 | 31-4 
Other Europe............ 78-1 57-9 28-7 11-6 53-3 | 9-31) 6-3 | 2-4] 0-7 2-3 
North America— 
United States............ 270-51] 380-4 | 443-0] 599-7] 885-5 || 39-31 41-1 | 37-6 | 36-9 | 37-5 
Other North America.... 27-0 28-7 41-4 77-6 95-9 |} 3-21) 3-1] 3-6] 4-8 4-0 
South AMOriCa see. case ee 14-01 16-2 21-0 29-8 19-8 1-71) 1-8 1-8 1-9 0-8 
SLA ae Risto eee ee 36:31] 44-8 35-7 69-6 | 202-1 ]/ 4-31] 4-8] 3-0] 4.3 8-5 
Oceanian. >), .t,,ae see ee 51-2 46-1 45-2 49-1 110-6 |} 6-11] 5-0] 3-8] 3-0 4-7 
Africa 6.08.0. e es ee 20-8 22-7 55-9 125-4 | 254-9 | 2-51) 2-4] 4-8] 7-8] 10-8 
Totals, Exports...... 837-61) 924-9 |1,179-0 |1, 621-0 2363-8 |100-0 |100-0 |100-0 |100-0 | 100-0 


1 Revised since the publication of the 1942 Year Book. 


Trade by Countries.—Table 5 shows how predominant are the two great 
English-speaking countries as sources of supply of Canadian imports and as cus- 
tomers for Canadian exports. Trade with these two leading countries is more 
fully covered in Subsections 4 and 5 of this Section. 
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5.—Trade of Canada (Excluding Gold), by Leading Countries, 1939-42 


Norge.—Countries arranged in order of importance, 1942. 


Percentage Increases (++) 


Rankings “ or Decreases (—) 1942 
grease (Thousands of Dollars) Ehrapared with— 
1939]1940]1941|1942 1939 1941 
Imports 
1 | 1 1 |United States...... +162-6 +30-0 
2) 21 2] 2 |United Kingdom... +41-3 —26°6 
5 | 4 6 | 8 |British India and 
PS UEIIG. Shee ose cs +106-7 +18-0 
14/11) 7] 4 |New Zealand....... +366:3 +46-8 
33 oxtono 5 |British Straits 
Settlements...... +11-5 —62-2 
4 5 5 GulAustralia®, access: +14-4 —33-0 
SOMMER On AAT [Ly MPESTAQE) Pe ovehe clea ee +905-0 —42°6 
Py ie58 Velde Argentina. 2.0. s3.'-, +121-0 +104-4 
o7°}.21 |.11 4c"9 | Venezuela...0...... +377°3 +42-1 
TS ase | 12 (20 (Ceylon... fo... ct at: +90-5 +11-9 
71 7{ 91 11 |British Guiana..... —11-6 —27-7 
SeteGu dG We LAMTOUDA Mi. voel essences +565-1 +36-6 
Tie 1s: (21001 33: Jamies, ...0 ee =. ++27-9 tas 
26 | 24 | 17 | 14 |Newfoundland...... +161-7 +19-7 
AUTOS al sOninto Mexico: .3% cose ea +937-6 +162-1 
15 | 19 | 18 | 16 |British South 
PICA ra ete tee +18 -6 +13 -2 
19 | 18 | 19 | 17 |Switzerland........ +-12-7 —2-6 
93 | 26 | 29 | 18 |British East Africa 32-4 +64-4 
20 | 23 | 22 | 19 |FijiIslands......... +11-3 —19-7 
48 | 34 | 28 | 20 |Gold Coast........ +957-0 +23 -0 
22 | 22 | 21 | 21 |Trinidad and 
isl ott tele, a —24-7 —48-5 
Totals, the Above 
21 Countries...... +134-2 +16-0 
Grand Totals, 
Imports......... ’ 081, 448, 3 +118 -9 +13-5 
British Empire..... +44-9 —23-9 
Foreign Countries. . +143-8 +25-9 
Exports cy ms 
(Domestic) 
1| 2| 2] 1 |United States...... , : 133-6 47-7 
2 1 1 2 Pa Kingdom... de 1 iy 7 
48|10| 3| 3 |Hgypt............. 213, 128]]-++57, 669-1 +169-1 
Bie Tho] 4 Brite India and 
IBUrin ay ee ee 168,318] +3, 019-3 +313-1 
Set eb paustralia.. oi +146-2 +111-5 
g| 5| 7 6 |Newfoundland...... +497-6 +59°5 
51 1107 | 16 PA ECS TE wor. . sloveoai 9, 02 on 36, 6031+-13, 210-1 +586-6 
6| 91 91 8 |New Zealand...... poe, 8 +203 -9 
5 | 3| 6] 9g |British South Africa) 17,965 —23-7 
90 | 74 | 37 | 10 |Iraq (Mesopotamia) 20, 159 +47, B07. 6| +20, 262-6 +1, 615-7 
17111] 8 | 11 |Trinidad an 
TODaLOm ner ate: -+250-4 —2-6 
POT (etd) 12 OI0R. we. lo oe: ae +196-0 +18-2 
ie 11s: } 41) 13. amaica.......25-.-. +59-5 +18-7 
24 | 40 | 32 | 14 |Switzerland........ +238 -9 +318-8 
31 | 20 | 15 | 15 |British Guiana..... +-286-6 +10-6 
Be aya h Tit £6 OXICO, § choral, areas +85-9 81-2 
42 | 16 | 18 | 17 |British East Africa +539-0 +30-0 
19 | 13 | 27 | 18 |Huire................ +36-7 +149-3 
18 | 12 | 13 | 19 |Argentina.......... +1-2 —41-9 
Pin 119 | 00 [Drazil... 20.6... ss —17-9 —53-8 
63 | 57 | 49 | 21 |Netherlands West 
Indiesin: sce aie +1, 840-8 +719-3 
91 | 18 | 10 | 22 |British Straits 
Séttlements...... +13-9 —67-1 
Totals, the Above 
22 Countries..... +184-0 +47-9 
Grand Totals, Do- 
mestic Exports. .. +155 -6 +45 -8 
British Empire..... -+167-8 +31-3 
Foreign Countries. . +144.9 +63-0 


1 Less than $1,000. 
83832—304 
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Imports from Principal Countries.—The percentage of imports from 
countries from which Canada obtains important industrial materials is tending to 
rise owing to increased industrial activity in the Dominion. Particularly notable are 
the increases in the amounts purchased from the United States, Empire countries 


and the Latin Americas. 
important countries in recent years. 


¢6.—Total Imports, by Countries, 1939-42 


Country 1939 
$ 
British Empire 
Vatted Kingdom ...:.as teen Gunes eee CREE 114,007,409 
EiTOmetee, Cos ae. os Alek oe OE eee 133, 102 
TOMEI: Shpk ob hosts occ tote oe ee eee 2,862 © 
AtiiGa——British Lash sacs wos eee ee 2,626,308 
ritish, South yeaa Re ae eee 3,990,881 
southern Rhodesia....s..4a+:+-n. jess TAGE 
British West—Gold Coast 250,940 
Nigeria: aan 402 nee 54,395 
Sierra Leone 5,007 
Othera.way ee eee 243 
Beri yd). tpt heii, eee ee ee ee 65, 244 
British East Indies—British India 9,807,576 
UBIO os, toe eat coe 550, 850 
Coylon.) > Sens oe 3,562,391 
Straits Settlements 13,144,970 
Ores Cie anes eee 112,031 
Bripishs Guiana: tase eee ee ee 6,891,319 
British Honduras (ee ee ee 97,178 
British Sudan. iis aes: ate ee eee ee 19,218 
British West Indies—Barbados............... 3,874,026 
JAMAICA ae ee eee 4,357,494 
Trinidad and Tobago... 2,668,420 
Other 4.3... oe eee ae 1,579,563 
Falkland Islands. 2.200 a Bee ee 23 
Caibraltar csc. oc. ss: cee ck can ee ee 179 
PLOUS IONE So 05 heaiog.tie nae eae 782,062 
IME a TES ct: Pec ceiel ee ee cn oe ee 5,758 
INewioundlamd:s.:; a; estes ee ee eee 1,955,307 
Seoania—Australig im wc. doce eee 11, 268,594 
Pg 5 ta eee ee 2,777,401 
NOW, 26a laacaec.. eae fee eee 4,266,131 
Other British Oceania Nil 
WPLCRUINOL Red sack fess ches RR ee ee 42,677 
Totals, British Empire.............. 188,900,276 
Foreign Countries 
AD VSIA pire .- o!kaie Sane 3 hee ee eee 2,020 
ATO ASLAN eek 3) gs Mee eee hee Nil 
LP CUEIDG Cm cote bert sic e st Roe tn eee 4,406, 456 
JS vey annoy cS AG PEE ee eee ea 6,778,343 
La 1G Ee Vel Oy) 22 a lle i a Rh 469 
Bon vince meee sae ee... ae eee 2,510 
Braga yp aetna ted oc tp fee ee Teo 
Here ES Sipe » bigs BE) eta agih QI kg Ce Ben. 2,669 
Chilo to ener teed. eae es 226, 158 
CHINAS co Cee eee ee eee 2,775,861 
Cilia bia is Seater ket. e. soe 5,437,078 
Cnet Ca Sut. ee ty keene, ©. SLE 124,471 
CUBS se the ets a a eens Nien 888, 649 
Gzachoslovyaltay 1. Sesser Pane oe ls 191,291 
Denmank Aas. ae eee ee | 197,169 
Greenland 10) ste ee meee TS ee 255,350 
Ecuador...... gee ade ent in, Suc hg Aas 17,891 
TEV Dt 2 SLA Bec cicw cee Ode eae ee ic) ee 1,030, 102 
BGO Ia tinee. Aole eek ce ee eel 20, 287 
Pin lend sto. ccoeve aad vin Gea 87,707 
BPSWCG cn clu toe ck dec 6,027, 204 
French Airica../o.. fc. ee eee 67,203 
Pronth Past Indidsss.iso0hot none decrice 189,649 
French Guiana...0.-) 03. 1,424 
Franchi Ovpania') y22%t ts. Sees tee 7,631 
French West Indide <0... oh cca eon i 


1 Bx-bond. 


161, 216,352 
372,277 


61, 406 
16,042,369 
570, 230 
4,640,673 
27,076, 156 
166,835 
8,965,041 
187,852 
25,701 
3,582,302 
4,177,534 
3,211,311 
1,413,472 
i 


861,631 
6,484 
3,075,036 
16,570,676 
3,099, 664 
5,737,817 
Nil 


i 
11,930 


267,383,135 


203 

Nil 
6,541,862 
3, 392,958 
2,561 
34,415 
6, 243,342 
3,816 
174, 688 
4,524,113 
9,850,734 
112,587 
1,430,735 


219,418, 957 
157,044 
3, 188 
2,115,309 
4,182,286 
493,814 
2,156,838 
722,537 
1,653 

Nil 
89,803 
17, 867,306 
280, 899 
6,063,998 
38,737,309 
140,591 
8,428, 892 
342,392 
31, 128 
3,948,241 
6,781, 685 
3,899, 197 
2,183, 646 

Nil 


“ce 


916,075 

1 
4,272, 689 
19, 235, 081 
3,849,075 
13,552,398 


Nil 
70,039 


359,942,070 


Ni 


4,763,752 
75,826 
305, 949 


9, 848 
19, 443,946 
70 
233,471 
2,548, 954 
12,912,526 
546,095 
4,329, 619 
Nil 
4,342 
477,209 
169,713 
2,658, 266 
Nil 


In Table 6 will be found the values of imports from all 


1942 


161, 112, 706 
69,903 
24,154 

3,476,502 
4,731,610 
300,761 
2,653,084 
579,482 
2,536 
Nil 


i 
208,677 
21,346,332 
67,354 
6,784,420 
14,651,235 
29,559 
6,091, 298 
272,371 
67,744 


3,091,474 
19,891,750 
281,639 
327,197 


273,776,546 


25,729 
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6.—Total Imports, by Countries, 1939-42—concluded 
Country 1939 1940 1941 1942 
$ $ 
Foreign Countries—concluded : : 
France—concluded 
Madagascar..........-..2+ sees eee cece ees 36,115 6,365 Nil 69.,927 
St. Pierre and-Miquelon..............0.6. 5,338 7,956 8,811 16,841 
BRIO IM et AM iain a dies a phil eutgbha Wai aua'p 8,947,155 349,037 1 10,6171 2,0641 
SULIT OE yy RRA nae arn iW Ae ge pe 39,676 120,026 28,679 13,114 
Guatemala.........- 0... s eee e eee teen eens 163,698 59,011 607,840 1,098,308 
IBUSTETS ya PSS oes ee ne ee ee 51,579 227,441 330, 744 221,191 
len ekiteeeh. cccioe Sod a ee Pe Dee Eee Osos 16,502 45,976 78,461 167,862 
ENUn cinyee aeeree Eee Oo essa ois) eTova st eige' acrs,: 154, 552 96,961 il Nil 
Kcoland #e 2ceen: ROO AEE are Pe ereey 9,132 25,549 64,539 101,843 
Traq (Mesopotamia)........6. cece cece neon 479,398 515,221 253, 732 17,697 
Bee a ee cS si ada napinas aheemat 2,354,135 1,342,971 43,7181 ~ 1,338} 
BUTI PONMMA Mee oa, ve oe ores se tem ae ae Nil Nil 
Atahantsrica Obber’ wa. ss. stasis cvs tae 31 Nil os Ce 
- RUT ARS Cpe hon oo PE ee RD Oe 4,864,090 5,887,330 2,338,473 1,045,0141 
ROE O eee ey re Sao Siajel he Dies wieahe Ss 1,29 Nil 125 il 
eat VAN Re ater Pe al at Siw ovale ace, & cual S7achaE 9,571 15,946 Nil 1235 
TEE DOU Ree eee ects eeeiiie cistolies wrasse Migrate eS wraveye a4 32,348 il 500 933 
UTNE C1 Cette ie 5,496 of Nil il 
IMe@xiGO:.2.. 2558 ERR are he deg eae, ye 479,150 733,797 1,896,412 4,970,432 
NR OROCCO TERN oe OM ete ier anaia bois cae eel aPC eee lave: Sekai 38,087 39,613 Nil il 
IN ey al eave i ee Re Sis ae ee an 3,795,085 1,170,442 135,388 36, 132 
Netherlands East Indies................. 775,388 1,811, 233 4,595,693 1,141,150 
INGEnOLrl ance Kuda nak is | ie hehe ean. ts 5 77,732 635, 651 1,920,369 
Netherlands West Indies...............-. 269,533 851,576 911,601 877,329 
INGA AC UA Ee tate Unters) yo ota elademsie ORE © sieve tretdha ay 3 1,805 664 10, 248 
RNa Vi NPS a its ess + Sp) sb ites pee Als Oe 680,345 268,241 3,177 Nil 
Soe TUNEL See. She esac sks Tea L ESI ore aie ater 72,660 23), 022 387,902 155,677 
TEER ER eat ond oS b POmeenO se Se ob os Sorcdas eo. 100,170 63, 843 105, 708 558, 816 
Ota ian (rar) eter ee oe sks strc oi eGisa als erste ot 71,471 83,937 176,074 70,731 
TORT ocd ORL 1 ole RT re ee eR 601, 224 712,418 2,833,002 936, 159 
(DolanaeAnGl anAleen cas, 2% cokers oheie er -ovenot 178,978 3,466 236 299 
POLtUc alah iat ieee Ge ese os Lele Sa aa Re BENE 274,726 581,304 569,592 450,013 
A: ZOTES AUG WMIAGeITS.... cele saree serait o.016 + 12 ais 152,926 207,115 155,089 105,433 
eOLLUCUOSOpATDLGAS G5: cieteech-fote sjolalerie se ce 2,845 51,308 187,615 355,479 
POLhUSUCSEUASIO. |. 0ccio oh se gare Geiss trot lee Nl ABYS 43 Nil Nil 
ARGON aIN See Meier Cee is cme op tneee sissies Sone 30,498 10, 626 BS re 
RRs ar GUL SOR ENG eiecy sare awed Greets ormbanels clolecninece 442,948 98,779 78,038 108 
lay rel OU eM eaeitirce isa: suc Oe ene eatery clea dd &.aieye 44,945 44,420 431,152 794,437 
San Domingo (Dominican Republic).......... 16,011 3,791, 690 4,831, 663 612,453 
STS Spell 12 Oe aren ee ere aR ease 662,516 PO ei 7 519,766 406,270 
EAA O SERIALS Ts, 450 + pieltetede cae Bec og or 8,7 11,872 5,574 15122 
Sei Syq PEI hs Seo ee ERE COI © cat cee ame ian < 2,289,220 1,586,828 669, 945 78,943 
SUEZ ELCITICIORS eee Presets «<0 ote copetee iene. s fiaisce the at 3,459,279 3,547,119 4,003,867 3,898,103 
PA ei aie a4 a inie's a senew Ae sn n.0)¢ Dp 28 3,074 ,39 Roll 5, 708 
PY PA Ted CSE ATIA i yotisa aS os ate seste.s epee azote 5 eo 41,640 57, 204 30,489 2,495 
Bp Ree ives ici So's 5 ck Re aeisia wale oa «ae 404,938 175,084 42,4 40,130 
(aan eye lh SHES ae ie eae GoaOe ee Sebo ae 496,898,466 | 744,231,156 |1,004,498, 152 1,304,679, 665 
PAC Vereen eR att me Tee st es cerratiy chanel erage Mtoe 153,560 143,163 285,116 461,579 
American Virgin Islands................. 52 Nil Nil Nil 
Aare eee ites: cite Noles aesmiova: sciute ep 287,770 389,366 82,668 4,290 
PPO AIANS. 5 = pewors as oa ode’ te 450,867 690, 523 761,059 105, 950 
POMEL GOo ER CO mee ® aks sate eisieis saemersio scare as ao 6,547 84,918 1,401 24, 422 
“YLT 2 A ae ae a es a ee ee a SOL 431,157 688,378 1,322,340 
GT EOL AR SE Ee aE hod cities ade SS pa al aie 1,943, 103 3,118,309 6,526, 784 9,273,744 
SSS) big CaS Soe BRE RO nintose aoe 188, 620 62,375 22,477 Nil 
Totals, Foreign Countries.......... 562,155,258 | 814,567,584 | 1,088,849, 580 1,370, 465,387 
Grand ‘Totals... csc cece. sole 751,055,534 | 1,081,950,719 | 1,448,791,650 1, 644,241,933 
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Exports to Principal Countries.—The United States and the United King- 
dom together took 68-8 p.c. of Canada’s exports in 1942. While exports to countries 
in the belligerent zones were curtailed after the outbreak of war, the subsequent 
dispatching of munitions and other supplies of war to Newfoundland, Australia, 
New Zealand, British India, Egypt, Iraq and Russia resulted in vast increases being 
shown in Canadian exports to those countries. In Table 7 will be found the values 
of exports to all important countries in recent years. 
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It should be carefully noted that in the figures of Canadian exports, by countries, 
all the goods shown as exported to certain countries may not finally be consumed 
in those countries, while, on the other hand, some countries may ultimately buy 
and consume more Canadian goods than the Canadian export statistics indicate. 
In many cases the country of final destination is not known at the time when goods 
leave Canada and, therefore, exports to countries such as the United Kingdom, 
which carries on a large entrep6t trade, are higher than would be the case if the 
exports in question were credited to the countries of final consumption. Exports to 
other countries, such as Switzerland (which obtains Canadian goods indirectly), 
would be correspondingly higher than the Canadian export statistics indicate. 


7.—Domestic Exports (Excluding Gold), by Countries, 1939-42 


Country 1939 1940 1941 1942 
$ $ $ $ 
British Empire 

Wnited) Kingdom: sean wer ees cee 828,099, 242 508,095,949 658,228,354 741, 716,647 
Beihai. se deta ee ek eae 3,596, 563 5,775, 895 1,982;025 4,816,343 
AGOt Ps Uti: Cee Rie eee aan PIN 140,015 102,107 84,147 50,460 
Airica-—BDritish tastes cee.) , ce oe ee 792, 868 4,790,012 3,898,219 5,066, 925 
British: Sout hese seer eee oe 17, 965, 280 387,874, 145 86,094,938 27,543,400 
Southern Rhodesia. es soe be 1,136,469 1, 865, 067 8,041,445 1,247,404 
British West—Gambia............... 18,510 13 , 923 67,591 . 413, 622 
Goldi@oasteye crete. 224,210 829,615 721,960 983, 826 
ING Seria cy. hee he eee 64,231 103,118 348,250 1,146, 865 
Sierra Iseone. 5 eee 149,057 155,485 482,574 1,851,425 

OUT Re cc. a bene Nil Nil 465 Nil 
Bermuda. i dete i eee ee eee ee 1,369,015 1,566, 952 2,903, 204 2,802,092 
British East Indies—British India............ 5, 165, 873 11,241,674 38,037,046 167, 883, 730 
UUINIG OS bee warn ree aie eae 229,765 361,492 2,713,204 433,816 
Ceylon ane eee 438,379 392,017 840, 564 15320,431 
Straits Settlements..... 2,782,401 4,281,111 9,630,178 3,167,694 

ther tise be ee 5,803 8,005 5,305 Nil 
British Gwisnaey ings le shee ea es ee 1,586, 489 2,579, 192 5,542,906 6,131,509 
British: Hondas ityel ses, ln tee ee ae 222,868 317,770 279,354 163,110 
British Sudan dts: accuda. bon oe et 34,548 99,210 39,433 127,662 
British West Indies—Barbados............... 1,604,425 1,999,004 3,210, 742 1, 761,008 
JAMIA CHE ee ee 4,313,025 5,716, 705 8,464,555 6, 880, 652 
Trinidad and Tobago... 4,210,742 7,422,510 15,152,179 14,756, 161 
Others evista tee 1, 608,058 2,223,036 3,736,374 2,931, 130 
Peikland Islanda:\as72> ce: ben ate ce see 14 759 1,916 26,607 
A7sDYreltatetn..k cet Tae, Were er ete ie aie 9,472 7,749 19 5,921 
Plone Kong Mi; seca ace eee es hoe ee 1,463,307 1,718,829 3,056, 530 44 
LUCA a OMe Nd se, 1S! Pee BRIE ALY 381,571 22,425 9,824 40,430 
ivewroundiland [:)..sissuiccm otaien PORE a cl en 8,506,242 12,640,233 31,873,447 50, 832,382 
She Sierra SAD Ree ats te ee eon 32,028,744 33,860,272 37, 289, 830 78 , 865,637 
WERE sae eee fied he a ae ne 455,777 337,798 433.091 324, 283 
New: Zealand: 2 stokieten as eae 11, 953,931 9,785,502 9,980,713 30,336,344 
Other British Oceania.............. 19,671 3,087 2,098 4,590 
Ltn UT Oe oe 1 aT Tears: ODS eee ENG 5 229,981 266,491 1,038, 427 179,597 


430,806,546 | 655,957,139 | 878,640, 907, 1,153,816, 747 
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A Diy saint: Ripe phere Siete, oe wih oe eee Nil Nil 46 Nil 
AS gash Fee ane Rees ye urs!” ate, ee = 2,672 Nil . 
XID HMI 2. «| Conte SaaS Shag 6 5c Neen 839 Nil 6 ch 
WeBentihe wh ewe Mes aise | bo 0h gn ae 4,116,923 6,107,215 7,172,104 4,164,516 
Sel eiurn a3 514) kre, Sacer. ben ete 7,260,981 1,289, 803 Nil Nil 
Belgian Congo. icaees seers ae. 108, 467 153,380 683 , 069 2,612,086 
BSOWWIA: |. soc Ao ees ee en ee ek ae 121, 987 237,053 429,844 260, 939 
PASE ccrdanes caat &,.c PRG an Mace RN tee act 4,406, 789 5,062, 829 8,097,143 3,737,892 
Balearia Ss 2 co cust: ee Pat en Me a ee , 037 69,602 Nil Nil 
hile ale psec Abdi stan Shand RE ar Te eee 956, 592 1,436,333 1,788, 426 1,058, 667 
STS ok atl 35 he ei te ais Die Dee ae iy 2,636,386 2,503,512 6,598, 592 7,802,549 
SOlOMAD Ia foe ek oe et PRU ee 1,780, 851 1,437, 709 1,791,755 | BY I Wop 259 | 
Gente: Rigas otiinG sy phd Ft tye Choi benet eed. 145,526 210,810 289,877 218,024 
UDA 6S 6 eas Cea ries da na eeeiaks 1,497,352 1, 858, 853 2,528,972 2,117,428 
Caoehoslovalia, voceevs vce lsisekd hee ee 180, 632 Nil Nil Nil 
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EXPORTS TO PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES 463 
%—Domestic Exports (Excluding Gold), by Countries, 1939-42—concluded 
Country 1939 1940 1941 1942 
$ $ $ $ 
Foreign Countries—concluded 
WO GNINAT CASE tee cect cies cee ce ee aes ae 1,580,940 117,140 Nil Nil 
Greenland......... PE Se Senn 8 ree MRT eR Fa Nil 33, 880 280,779 413,695 
DCU Oleic ete etarscicie so ctetersia on 5% ara Giarale aioe 61,045 130,721 162,147 249, 9380 
OV Db ary melee wiSlee aire siaete fajalaleie cre wienyeiare ete 369,018 8,395,558 79,194,596 213,127,850 
AS HLT ree eee oak cia erode ia anne eye stagets,eSiviers. esi 12,689 10,865 Nil Nil 
AR eral eLirCat tener tae Seren acaTeainie’s Chtee elles cc a eles oe) 317,544 89,393 83,494 A 
HY GRGOR Paes IN Ieee aee raeis Ceres Geil G eb aes se 6,973,358 11,924,208 il iD 
Mronchaatricarm inert ccnisch tatinstin: ase s.0 105,501 4,856 159, 260 611,564 
rench Mast indies )072...cltes asm lemece sc 361, 714 44,325 5,887 Nil 
rence Gananse. oc); cic.sk oars wineries aso 420 39,495 31,380 63,3890 
PTONCIPOCONMIAN Ter Elk coo ce etre ae. 82,902 24,773 23 , 657 140,369 
French, West! Indiesies wins ae es eles s well 74,797 230, 886 180, 848 40,191 
IM ACL PERCE rts ae Grits eiece, cicisle tiers Che eis's aie 15, 879 1,045 Nil Nil 
St. Pierre and Miquelon................-- 256, 182 277, 842 373 , 675 585,477 
Geran yen ewer sie Shes Dees mane 7,868,966 Nil il Nil 
RG EOCOR re ener cites aawlave ois wiae;t Were cere cleuhas 270, 803 737 176,323 2,423,445 
CSRAUCIN ALS ere Sta erates Sicha lave biol clbiate ae leiefe flere ai 190, 165 203,705 248,675 243,146 
LAU Mee Pee et RE IE NT ste cue ’y ei caile oka gis'e! oreus 105,107 128,159 121,319 390,482 
ET OMA SAS are Fatale eo whe Oly ra stro k aceite es etaes 193,495 127,751 275,545 242,446 
PMH AT Yee eee al csc. jos Geese one ante 683 91,752 il il 
COLAC MENS ere mess Farce teteeiisie ciate Ross aleieie(sie 74,795 547,827 1,836,426 2,708,313 
Toe (Mesopotamia) 505, ARO RS= Bae aE Bernat 41,990 99,051 1,175,473 20,158, 668 
are er MEP Re ENE SEU beole cond 2,231,342 942, 850 Nil Nil 
oP allan FAUT ICH OGIO. fee) cic cisschere Ns. olefaia’s's 2 il ce os 
NADAL tree te aC cee eer s gieraue sivas eho erst euerm aie 28,167,607 11,366, 892 1,501,901 «6 
LES OWE A EME EIA RCE Oe OES BOO e oe 113 69 « 
ENA TPR SEIN Cee a es ec oetercie et vasvedenvermrew isis 666, 298 Nil Nil os 
NES DOEIAT he ere cee Lote eho be ece bib she athe wi eBietare 24,328 20,206 13,515 11,568 
UBT BOO OE ee eto ba bo Ce RCC SEE Gees 64,325 5, 898 il il 
WE GECOMOME are ents Seti e tia nisreis(Gineteve s Aanseee tod See 3,003,750 4,328,406 4,254,767 5,583,644 
IM GTOGBOLEM Tit trtee ln the oily Shae sks Hie praia hee oe a 92,853 37,859 28,538 4,988 
INGE ORISNC SNe eee Care coo tia bec reseisielebis els 7,356, 924 1,395,652 Nil il 
Netherlands East Indies................. 1,057,121 1,532,897 32601, 7o2 547,828 
Netnerlands Guiana... Se o.de bat wloinisle astiere 42,490 70, 703 139,549 128,458 
Netherlands West Indies...........-+++-- 179,033 222,923 424,054 3,474,011 
INT CATR BUI Ae ene sree ood ee tisicisla tec ae aneven are 90, 288 130, 667 213,480 184 , 952 
NOL WAVER PE ee ook as ae eae ee Mile ch 10,903, 889 3,210,222 Nil Nil 
LETESa TH Ons cay Sera a SiR Renae ae Fa taytarads wlaieketeisvere 262, 706 532,246 740,405 764, 609 
SEE Tae hee al alia ak ay ee a aia en te 5,748 13,897 21,353 2,397 
POPeUETaR: ares a6e tli tees aacanbe ab eins 135,281 32,837 38,679 124,140 
Peru Bo aia asi Etaielayaie cushekeie lea eaek es feie te la/\e. Ale) site iene. @6 (ese e,0 1,244,776 1,527,210 1,941,909 1,026,049 
WON ARaAN CANALS 6.5 evr Aejelas > sess orageew 1,280,489 il il il 
MOT EUS ALS Ae SORIA oe soo eisiatenNle UG crane 6 ob fprst sions 169, 532 1,356,546 491,843 343, 396 
FAZOLGS ANG NIAGOITA |. gat surecie d < fies eserves nes 7,316 101, 883 2,047 781 
OE CIGMUSE ALTACE) nc... ccc rc onecesaiecela-0.o0eceicie.au 1,630, 508 1,985,288 616, 839 185,385 
Porbustese Asia n0 6c Lk sos hs cease ager 1,234 1,144 1,583 il 
Raa aA ERs WO esd idiv ee roacsss ti aeneees 13,412 61,160 Nil 4 
Fy Wi Bac Bove Oe lar eee le eg ae a 275,314 591 5,331,405 36, 602,778 
SHS SHG Loves on CRA haan BONN Re ane Sienna er 77,445 194,141 252,462 196,325 
San e Rporeinzo (Dominican Republic)......... 111,616 191,574 260, 222 151,638 
Pay MEGEM SUe ERS CE Cia 5 iis aks « 210,819 346, 824 239,679 10,609 
cg ee Welands au cae detec cerns bees s 22 15212 168 Nil 
Drie Arica. ee. LES eo cd Uae s bbb bey Nil 2,047 Nil ‘- 
SOC eee aah Se nehs «eine Delale sais vii re olatars 4,283, 892 586, 920 28,166 8, 832 
pruenend Scietot wi ahelte njeels/e) 4\6r 6 6) siGis © Sy 8.01% oldie efélipye: 1,849,761 744, 157 1,497,012 6,269,559 
Ree Tee el ena Ths ck, abbot c GE CRG «0% 8 ss folacere al's 58,284 13,064 2,29 28,013 
Thailand (S¥aITI GR eis Pati e oe ca: toiele sistala» 44,107 264,201 122,860 il 
Win SER ANS, WO Sse aOR RRR SCORN 244 1,066 17,200 411,829 
UT LE eS LAGOS irs a icie crote SA oom visio Son Goes bai ove elaiove 380,392,047 442, ir 157 599,713,463 885, 523 , 203 
PAS eee Alte. oe MIR eal co aisles ainlcle « 125, 828 673 231,144 245, 699 
American Virgin Islands.............-.+- 43,365 oy 617 86, 135 53, 822 
Treo We) Pak ote: CAE CORI CDI ERO ECR StI 785 4,710 15,584 1,056 
Hawaii Recuatavenain ia elcha)s.@ a) @ 6: 40188, ¢- wie)» 0 etelere stwress. 9 1,607,951 1,160,411 1,374, 836 932,838 
Philippine detandss.< soc. ids be o's Sale wishes 1,819,075 1,517,536 1,548,490 il 
OUI PENI CON), tetee ee cn cics visit oe scowl ee SOs 548,441 656, 526 1,184,740 870,315 
MORE WEi sere, Verte le cites OP ewe Rhine eee see oaleie,s 138, 126 610,077 930,610 884,125 
METIORU GIA etiam. Sods CRE oeeieie bt cslegiete aid vajes 1, 702,267 1,719,511 1,783,952 797,384 
MRM AMT A dio) Bs tes GG Wk os vei plaelas 19,743 1,128 270 Nil 
Totals, Foreign Countries.......... 494,119,558 522,997,281 742,362,268 | 1,209,956,549 
Grand Totals..................- 924,926,104 | 1,178,954,420 | 1,621,003,175 | 2,363,773, 296 
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Subsection 4.—Trade with the United Kingdom and the British Empire 


Trade with the United Kingdom.—As already mentioned in the intro- 
duction to this Section and in Subsection 1, the trade of Canada for many years has 
been carried on predominantly with the United Kingdom and the United States, both 
great trading countries, whose people speak the English language, and with whose 
standards of living and tastes Canadians have much in common. The fluctuating 
positions of the two countries in this regard, from Confederation to the outbreak of 
the Second World War, are discussed at pp. 414-415 of the 1941 Year Book. 

In 1940 the United Kingdom regained the position as the chief market for 
Canadian exports which she had held since 1932, with the single exception of the year 
1939; this position was retained in 1941, but in 1942 the United States became 
Canada’s best customer. War-time demand for foodstuffs, wood products, military 
vehicles and munitions was the chief cause for the increase of nearly 13 p.c. in 1942 
over 1941. 

The values and proportions of import and export trade with the United Kingdom 
for certain fiscal years ended 1886 to 1921 and for the calendar years from 1926 are 
shown in Table 8. Details of the commodities that made up that trade in the 
calendar years 1941-42 appear in Tables 16 and 17 of this chapter. 


Trade with the British Empire.—Generally, such trade has been marked 
by a larger proportion of exports than of imports. The percentage of both import 
and export trade with the Empire, other than the United Kingdom, has increased 
considerably in the period covered since 1886. The industrial organization of 
Canada draws increasing imports of raw materials from other Empire countries, 
which in turn provide an expanding market for Canada’s manufactured and special- 
ized products. A record of the value and proportion of trade with the British 
Empire for representative years since 1886 is given in Table 8. 


8.—Trade (Excluding Gold) with the British Empire and Foreign Countries 


Canadian Trade with— 


Item and Year : . Other Other Total Total 
“Aer United | British -| Foreign | British | Foreien 
& Empire Countries Empire Countries 


—_——— [OO | — | | Lf 


$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Imports 
Ended Mar. 31— 
TSS On arin medi e orca esis Sexe 39,033,006) 42,818,651 2,383,560} 11,756,920} 41,416,566] 54,575,571 
1 et UR Nass rok gest sea 8 a ie eC 42,018,943] 52,033,477 2,318,109] 15,163,425} 44,837,052) 67,196,902 
TSO Rae ore ree ay ie ee 82,824,505) 53,529,390 2,388,647] 16,618,619} 85,218,152] 70,148,009 
LOOP See Gir ees Sas tees 42,820,334] 107,377,906 3,832,894] 23,899,785] 46,653,228) 131,277,691 
WSOC MER a Senate cle ek 69,183,915] 169,256,452} 14,605,519] 30,694,394 83,789,434} 199,950,846 
LOD pete ee ee 109,934,753] 275,824,265] 19,532,894] 47,432,691 129,467,647] 323,256,956 
ROUGH he wate kes 77,404,361] 370,880,549] 27,825,616] 32,090,608 105,229,977} 402,971,157 
Hees La et aR RA hi ate nc) 213,973,562] 856,176,820] 52,029,126} 117,979,374 266,002,688] 974,156,194 


Soo aero otic uuu Cree 164,707,111) 668,747,247] 49,907,305] 124,980,248] 214,614,416] 793,727,495 


(Ra CER ee aticae 2 ah gape 194,777,650) 893,585,482] 62,286,9341] 148,342,6261| 257,064,5841/1,041,928, 1081 
LU I et ot a ee 162,632,466] 653,676,496} 65,183,140!] 126,987,3771| 227,815,606!) 780,663,8731 
hb RE DADE Ge ond Shee ree 109,468,081} 393,775,289] 42,531,841} 82,323,175] 151,999,922] 476,098, 464 
5 5 Perea ee Sh Ne re 93,508,143} 263,549,346] 34,549,472} 61,007,296] 128,057,615] 324,556,642 
PS Raa gee ae ret re ee 97,878,232} 217,291,498] 34,806,405] 51,238,176] 132,684,637| 268,529,674 
LOG erate «Pick whet ome sine nah 113,415,984] 293,779,813] 43,650,726] 62,622,974] 157,066,710] 356,402, 787 
A RAR id rc Ree a 116,670,227) 312,416,604) 57,218,583] 64,009,137] 173,888,810] 376,425,741 
LODO e ciciers s nortn oarahe seraroe 122,971,264} 369,141,513] 66,347,757] 76,730,310] 189,319,021] 445,871,823 
1 (en ER ey ee 147,291,551) 490,504,$78] 89,304,287] 81,795,509] 236,595,838] 572,300,487 
ho Lott BAS Pita ira, tena rat See 119,292,430] 424,730,567} 66,806,174] 66,622,183] 186,098,604] 491,352,750 
LE Ree ial Smee mea 3 114,007,409] 496,898,466] 74,892,867) 65,256,792] 188,900,276] 562,155,258 
Dich a pe eae cael ht i 161,216,352) 744,231,156] 106,166,783] 70,336,428] 267,383,135] 814,567,584 
UOT ARN AES Sette epee ea ae 219,418, 957/1,004,498,152) 140,523,113] 84,351,428] 359,942, 070/1,088,849,580 
LD Pa Ae SUES Chal Oh PN A 161,112, 706]1,304,679,665| 112,663,840] 65,785, 7221 273,776,54611,370,465,387 


1 Revised since the publication of the 1942 Year Book. 
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8.—Trade (Excluding Gold) with the British Empire and Foreign Countries— 
continued 
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Canadian Trade with— 


Og ate iP ee RS | a SS I, EE a a 
Item and Year : 2 Other Other Total Total 
ih ede Ce. British Foreign British Foreign 
& Empire Countries Empire Countries 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 


Exports (Domestic) 
Ended Mar. 31— 


AR SOM KR wow cle aes 36,694,263] 34,284,490] 3,262,803} 3,515,148) 39,957,066) 37,799,638 
ROT ee ey etek sts sista) acs 43,243,784] 37,743,420] 3,893,419] 3,791,105) 47,187,203) 41,534,525 
TSOGRO Sak eee Joa ee 62,717,941| 37,789,481] 4,048,198] 5,152,185} 66,766,139 42,941,666 
TOOTS SRO LE CER oa Ries 92,857,525| 67,383,673 7,890,572 8,699,616} 100,748,097) 76,683,289 
DOOD 8 Ste RR eR co soctoa ans 127,456,465| 83,546,306] 10,964,757| 13,516,428} 138,421,222 97,062,734 
NOTE Cree ol dene 132,156,924| 104,115,823] 16,810,518] 21,233,288] 148,967,442 125,349,111 
AO TGS AEE Artieelocrs ncets 451,852,399] 201,106,488) 30,677,334 57,974,417 482,529,733} 259,080,905 
AO QUE We Mo ae Se shee ceelers 312,844,871] 542,322,967) 90,607,348] 243,388,515} 403,452,219 785,711,482 
Hinde? Dec. 31— 

OCA) OME SS a 459,223,468] 457,877,594) 95,700,986) 248,439,477) 554,924,454 706,317,071 
Hee tae ae gels Giese 290,294,564] 492,685,606] 105,006,494} 264,429,666} 395,301,058 757,115, 272 
OSD ea ahd sie cote 235,213,959] 373,424,236] 81,128,537] 173,917,029] 316,342,496 547,341,265 
LOSt aete wee Cesena. outecen 170,597,455| 240,196,849] 49,183,951) 127,675,185) 219,781,406 367,872,034 
O82 Fee etree eae 178,171,680| 158,705,050} 38,985,273| 114,021,109] 217,156,953 272,726,159 
1 OBS ee cote Santee ness 210,697,224] 168,242,840] 44,483,457] 106,026,008) 255,180,681 274,268,848 
GORE TS ote, eer ae a 270,491,857| 218,597,071} 64,926,281} 95,299,027} 335,418, 138 313, 896,098 
OSORIO Ste ce aa tie: 303,500,846] 261,685,372] 74,148,267| 85,647,974] 377,644,113 347,333,346 
LOS 6 Apt R ew i Ree Bare rake 395 ,351,950| 333,916,949] 84,294,078} 124,261,956] 479,646,028 458,178,905 
ORS RS eas 2 Ae ee 402,062,094] 360,012,143] 104,159,107] 131,133,574] 506,221,201 491,145,717 
NORE Ys ei a eee See 339,688,685] 270,461,189] 103,213,752} 124,220,291 442 902,437) 394,681,480 
OSD eartae Ue ei P os sic ces Seca 0'd 328,099,242] 380,392,047] 102,707,304] 113,727,511) 430,806,546 494,119,558 
IONE Deca yt GG eee 508,095,949] 442,984,157] 147,861,190] 80,013,124] 655, pare 139] 522,997,281 
OAL Oe Pah Ree ons.” stake oles 658,228,354| 599,713,463] 220,412,553] 142,648,805] 878,640,907 742,362,268 
OA eee ee MN tare. atec tories 741,716,647| 885,523,203) 412,100,100) 324,483, 346|1,153, 816, 747|1,209, 956, 549 


Imports p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c 
esting Mar. 31— 

Reece iista iehca tiviusrser st 40-7 44-6 2:5 12-2 43-2 56-8 
io RE Pear rah eae els olla aN 37-7 46-7 2-1 13-5 39°8 60-2 
BOGS cep chats clei creveneves sisi! oe 31-2 50-8 2-2 15-8 33-4 66-6 
ICT) FR gee A a3 SO Be ee 24-1 60-3 2-2 13-4 26-3 73°7 
OOGIN con tk Bik pecwiees kei ae 24-4 59-6 5-1 10-9 29-5 70-5 
TROT besa Oe Bs td laa Irene 24-3 60-8 4-4 10:5 28-7 71-3 
TOL Gee ee Sh Mees 15-2 73-0 5-5 6:3 20-7 79°3 
GE ng 52 gales RR Tee 17-3 69-0 4-2 9-5 21-5 78°5 

Ended Dec. 31— 
AGZ Geo bes a ee eek 16-3 66-3 5-0 12-4 21-3 78-7 
TO etre ct Bice ahaystatesesaate"eoF 15-0 68-8 4-8 11-4 19-8 80-2 
MLS eeretet ete cietstaviye eisaceusisie ere. 16-1 64-8 6-5 12-6 22-6 W724 
NMEMUBRD. S.ace ctototin acc tele o a-070¥e 17-4 62-7 6-8 13-1 24-2 75-8 
MO BD ewe, io celine ix, ae sd feasvetensaae 20-7 58-2 7:6 13-5 28-3 71-7 
Nhe ate ete. ce oe slots Save ener 24-4 54-2 8-7 12-7 33-1 66-9 
MOR A coe ciays Sas c vefs Jake's’ sale a s)e 22-1 57-2 8-5 12-2 30-6 69-4 
UST Oa SS Re seein 21-2 56°8 10-4 11-6 31-6 68-4 
O26 eRe Scrat sce oo 19-4 58-1 10-4 12-1 29-8 70-2 
NOS ane ee reras ohcibidgee 18-2 60-7 11-0 10-1 29-2 70-8 
BORA. sear sola Wis, ths siolele eia's 17-6 62-7 9-9 9-8 27-5 72°5 
BS SO etn r tec e ataae a atalots so orc 15-2 66-1 10-0 8-7 25-2 74-8 
OCS 6 ee ee a 14-9 68-8 9-8 6:5 24-7 75°3 
1 UNE ASS oe Se oy eee 15-1 69-4 9-7 5-8 24-8 75-2 
HES SPIT tS cs cane. cine ie op: 4).> 9-8 79°3 6-9 4-0 16-7 83-3 
Exports (Domestic) 
Ended Mar. 31— 
POU eat tats Meveteras oscl bie /eve's ae 47-2 44-1 4-2 4-5 51-4 48-6 
Hiss ERM crs ae ant cls sla'e's's,(0.a./6 48-8 42-6 4-4 4-2 53-2 46°8 
BGOU te nets til. res ntole cts ass ss 57-2 34-4 3:7 4-7 60-9 39-1 
OL ee ye rtd sacle h cies ic's.o 52-3 38-3 4-5 4-9 56-8 43-2 
Led Rae Ab ae DES ero 54-2 35-5 4-6 5-7 58-8 41-2 
Be Oe BENT SI lei 8 0G ol 48-2 38-0 6-1 7-7 54:3 45-7 
MDa ee wc e ah a's cleverti g's: sisie.s 9 60-9 27-1 4-2 7:8 65-1 34-9 
SG Dl preter tee i 25.00 ras,0: 91010" 26-3 45-6 7:6 20-5 33-9 66-1 
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8.—Trade (Excluding Gold) with the British Empire and Foreign Countries— 
concluded 
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Canadian Trade with— 


Item and Year . . Other Other Total Total 
muted | Gaited | British || Foreign | ‘British |) Foreign 
g chi Empire Countries Empire Countries 


—_—_——KKK eee | | fl | 


p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c 

Exports (Domestic)—conc. 

Ended Dec. 31— 
1 O26 Le, yee ence troca teatro 36:4 36-3 7-6 19-7 44-0 56-0 
AUP AUN a SEP AL cet Mee, 25-2 42-8 9-1 22-9 34:3 65-7 
TOSO WE Bite tema aie ato 43-3 9-4 20-1 36-6 63-4 
LOS Tees cee aS dete 29-0 40-9 8-4 21-7 37-4 62-6 
LOB 2 SEE. eet eine. tree: 36°4 82-4 7-9 23°3 44-3 55-7 
LES Pe iS Peat Aiea WS , 389-8 31:8 8-4 20-0 48-2 51-8 
1984.3 He. Sian cee Rete 41-6 83-7 10-0 14-7 51-6 48-4 
10S Or4e see ners eee oer. 41-9 36-1 10-2 11-8 52-1 47-9 
108 Oxi ee tke ene, | eae 42-1 35:6 9-0 13-3 51-1 48-9 
LR Y eck ie nie MASE evr 40-3 36-1 10-4 13-2 50-7 49-3 
1988s Wes ame ae ek ae incre 40-6 32-3 12-3 14-8 52-9 47-1 
OBL ab seh SER one ee eee 85:5 41-1 11-1 12-3 46-6 53-4 
1940s hetero sane 43-1 37-6 12-5 6-8 55-6 44-4 
BIS! BGs el Ainitad esc ane sana ee 40-6 37-0 13-6 8:8 54-2 45-8 
LOAD re ee eee Phe 31-4 37-5 17-4 13-7 48-8 51-2 

ee eee 


The Preferential Tariff and Empire Trade.—Canada was the first of the 
British Dominions to grant a preference on goods the produce and manufacture of 
the United Kingdom and reciprocating British Dominions and possessions. This 
preference was extended from time to time to other portions of the British Empire 
until now it is applicable to practically every British Dominion and possession. 
In the case of Newfoundland, in addition to the preference, Canada grants free 
admission to fish and fish products. The British West Indies receives special 
concessions under the Agreement of 1925 referred to at p. 385 of the 1941 Year 
Book. 


The British Preferential Tariff enacted in 1897 has had the effect of stimulating 
Canada’s Empire trade. When this preference became effective in 1897, Canada’s 
total imports from the United Kingdom amounted to only $29,401,000, compared 
with imports in 1887 valued at $44,741,000 and in 1873 at $67,997,000, so that 
from 1873 to 1897 imports from the United Kingdom declined by $38,596,000 or 
96-7 p.c. After the introduction of the British Preferential Tariff, the downward 
trend in the value of imports from the United Kingdom was reversed, although the 
proportion of total imports coming from the United Kingdom continued to decline. 
Imports from other Empire countries, which were insignificant before the beginning 
of the century, have increased both in actual value and proportion of total imports. 


Average Rates of Duty under the British Preference.—Table 11, at p. 468, shows 
the average ad valorem rates of duty on imports from the United Kingdom, United 
States and all countries in each year since 1919. To make a fair comparison 
between the United Kingdom and the United States of the average rates of duty 
collected on ordinary dutiable imports, imports of alcoholic beverages and manu- 
factured tobaccos should be eliminated, while imports free of duty under the British 
preference but dutiable when imported from the United States should be added 
to the dutiable imports from the United Kingdom. After these adjustments are 
made, the average rate of duty on imports from the United Kingdom is lower for 
each year since 1922, and the difference in favour of the United Kingdom is 50 p.c. 
or more in recent years. This subject is treated in more detail at pp. 509-510 of 
the 1937 Year Book. 
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9.—Dutiable and Free Imports from Principal British Empire and Foreign Countries, 
1941 and 1942 ; 
Norr.—This table and that at pp. 418-419 of the 1941 Year Book and pp. 457-458 of the 1942 Year Book, 


continue the series appearing as Table 17 or 18 of the External Trade chapter of former Year Books, but 
the division between General, Preferential and Treaty Tariffs is not available after Mar. 31, 1939. 


Imports, 1941 Imports, 1942 


Country 
Dutiable Free Total Dutiable Free Total 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
British Empire 
United Kingdom........... 43,644,721| 175,774,236] 219,418,957) 38,765,542] 122,347,164} 161,112, 706 
GIT Sete ite cet eat cookers woke ers 13, 868 143,176 Bi, 16,211 53.692 69, 903 
Africa—British East........ 208 , 234 1,607,075) 2,115,309 141,874 3,334,628] 3,476,502 
British South....... 291,240} 3,891,046} 4,182,286 495,483] 4,236,127} 4,731,610 
Southern Rhodesia. 5,038 488,776 493, 814 43,656 257,105 300, 761 
Gold: Coast.2).:.. 4. 1,422,192 734,646] 2,156,838) 2,298,344 354,740) 2,653,084 
Bermuda isc. aiatee is esas 11,724 78,079 89, 803 4,443 204 , 234 208,677 
British East Indies— ; 
BST eishe NGIa es. so he so 7,609,167] 10,258,139} 17,867,306] 10,225,888} 11,120,444) 21,346,332 
UNI A Sree: ote Wed 179,257 101, 642 280,899 1 67,354 67,354 
Ceylon ee koe ees 4,201,638 1,862,360] 6,063,998) 3,450,103} 3,334,317) 6,784,420 
Straits Settlements....... 906,764] 37,830,545) 38,737,309 ah; 14,579,660} 14,651,285 
British Guiana sence. ose. - 3,421,562] 5,007,330} 8,428,892 1,832,943] 4,258,355} 6,091,298 
British West Indies— 
Barbados tegen sce oh 2,123,491 1,824,750] 3,948,241 447,415 252,173 699,588 
FAITH CA weer k 6.2.0 ae 2,662,115} 4,119,570) 6,781,685]/ 2,018,265) 3,553,990) 5,572,255 
Trinidad and Tobago..... 2,880,838} 1,018,359) 3,899,197 05, 569 1,303,767) 2,009,336 
Othenuset ser ee oA. pease 1,226,838 956,808} 2,183,646 238,755 474,810 713,565 
THON EAC OHO A eee Mee tote ecole) 819, 106 96, 969 916,075 111,244 299,061 410, 3058 
Newfoundland.............. 24,690} 4,247,999] 4,272,689 83,617} 5,082,154) 5,115,771 
British Oceania— 
PASSE SNS a ee elo ates 3,998,227] 15,236,854] 19,235,081] 2,317,123) 10,572,078) 12,889,201 
ONG a Shas Ss ye Se 3, 783,471 65,604] 3,849,075 1,374,457 1,717,017} 3,091,474 
News ZGalandie ca. «cc dees 388,797] 18,163,601) 18,552,398 184,837] 19,706,913} 19,891,750 
Totals, British Empire?...| 80,526,776] 279,415,294] 359,942,070) 65,236,555] 208,539,991) 273,776,546 
Foreign Countries 
PATPONTING Ree a ce os okie, osayecs 2,378,872| 2,384,880] 4,763,752|| 3,725,630] 6,012,849} 9,738,479 
Belen io wes does ae o's oie 2,565 ope 75, 5,443 56 5,499 
TAZ ite a tee etins otic} 2,684,911] 16,759,035] 19,443,946] 2,058,201) 9,107,625) 11,165,826 
CLINT EE iat Sn oe ois 2,216,532 332,422| 2,548,954 96,668 20, 117,006 
Colombigwee sem.e sake coger 323,481) 12,589,095) 12,912,526 67,963 1,928,572 1,996,585 
Gili ny: Oe et BRS Ae Re ane 3,960,670 368,949] 4,329,619 1,112,621] 4,800,096} 5,912,717 
MN CNINAT Keer a sy he eer ,293 1,049 4,342 228 461 
AGPEORIATIO Sr gae bas as 477,209 477,209 1,000 1,470,411 1,471,411 
CRU Aire, teal «level's < sustes« 315} 2,657,951) 2,658,266 145 1,060,951 1,061,096 
PEIFAN CO) See per teie sists cis eels & 329,528 5,146 334,674 19,272 1,201 20,473 
(CSO conan SPO Ar 10,139 478 10, 6173 2,064 2,0643 
US Se RI et a aes eee as So PA he fee 1 253 , 732 7,698 9,999 17,697 
pein: § rime e ee ieee S 42,953 765 43,7188 1,338 1,338 
EN ERE) SUP a 2,011,454 327,019) 2,338,478 110, 164 934,850} 1,045,0143 
NT ORICO ates aie clstoie eet Ge boas 878, 667 1,017,745 1,896,412 1,479,076 3,491,356 4,970,432° 
INetherlands:ts.. vase. co... 135,325 135,388 SOnles 1 36,132 
Netherlands East Indies. 3,450, 192 1,145,501 4,595,693 643,417 497,733 1,141,150 
NOE Waiter ot urnihis ais chore cele 2,998 iy 7h il il = 
IP Srl overt atk fects Ci i cie bi 23,765| 2,809,237) 2,833,002 61,404 874,755 936, 159 
TRS VSN UO SHS) 00) Fela ae eal 66, 302 11, 78, 038 108 108 
San Domingo (Dominican 
HVE PU UNG) aah cere <a ehs eee 4,816,953 14,710} 4,831,663 332,381 280,072 612,453 
ESBS eae ioh Ah lett nics hs 329,409 190,357 19, 766 271,004 135, 266 406,270 
Dime Caen 8 Ph ie eee cn se 600,248 69,697 669, 945 74,400 4,543 78,943 
ROWIEZEPIANG s ois, Sicele veces ces 3,494,998 508,869] 4,003,867) 3,481,674 416,429} 3,898,103 
UAT CGY ie ora acts satan sveia isan ,459 1 42,459 38, 842 1,288 40,1380 
MUS GEc US bALOS ots oct ie vie e/e/eve 620,588, 836| 383, 909,316]1,004,498,152] 630,871,712] 673, 807,953)1,304,679,665 
Philippine Islands........ 42,879 , 180 761,059 1 105, 950 105,950 
VCH OAUCL AS. bch: shat siacte slate a.s 96,673} 6,430,111 6,526, 784 46,104] 9,227,640) 9,273,744 
Totals, Foreign Countries2| 652,264,257| 436,585,323/1,088,849,580)| 649,782,190) 720,683,197 1,370,465,387 


erence | ree | es eer | | | | D 


Grand Totals.......... 732,791,033! 716,000, 617!1,448,791,650!| 715,018,745! 929,223, 188!1,644,241,933 


Te SN RD IOI EO aaa cc ch i lA la ic al ia tc aa 
1 None recorded. 2 Includes minor countries not specified. 3 Hix-bond. 
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10.—Percentage Proportions of Imports from the United Kingdom and from the 
United States to Totals of Dutiable and Free, 1919-42 


Notr.—These figures are available on a calendar-year basis only since 1919; for the fiscal years 1868 to 
1910, see the Canada Year Book 1927-28, p. 499, and for 1911 to 1919 the 1941 edition, p. 420. 


ee ee 
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United Kingdom United States 


Year 

Dutiable Free Percentage || Dutiable Free Percentage 

to Total to Total of All to Total to Total of All 

Dutiable Free Imports Dutiable Free Imports 

p.c p.c p.c. p.c p.c p.c 

DO 0 «is cette stoeae ots oS 10-4 7-4 9-3 75-9 83-5 78-6 
PULO 4: ©... (Rene oot eee 20-1 11-7 17-3 64-1 78-6 68-9 
1 EN CU ey Ft 18-5 8-6 15-4 > GR ay 82-0 69-4 
A Partie 8 ae eae | en 22-3 9-1 18-0 61-3 78-4 66-9 
LVRS hn ee wee ene 21-1 9-4 17-1 61-0 80-4 67-6 
TR, a8 aha RO Ls 23-4 9-0 18-4 56-8 80-3 64-9 
SR oe Sc ae a 23-5 9-2 18-2 57-2 78-4 65-0 
192 O23 suri baebah dee ten ee 21-0 8-1 16-3 59-2 78°8 66-3 
SA RPE eh UPR a a Nae at 21-1 9-1 16-8 58-6 76-3 65-0 
LO 285s a ER ONR See bo 19-4 8-8 15-6 62-4 76-9 67-5 
102018 red ee ee AL eee» 18-1 9-2 15-0 64-7 76-5 68-8 
LOB Oe Saree ecient ce eee 18-6 11-7 16-1 62-3 69-4 64-8 
103 1 ico, oan a ee 19-6 13-1 17-4 60-8 66-3 62-7 
LQ B26 aR cle Bern ee ek, Cee 22-0 18-2 20-7 56-5 61-2 58-2 
LOSS a. ASS Eee Ae OR a Se 22-4 27-2 24-4 55-0 53-0 54-2 
ee orc CORP ceRRRE OS IN be ROR OM 20-5 24-2 22-1 58-7 55-2 57-2 
LOS DE Stic: Pe eee ee 18-4 24-7 21-2 61-0 51-4 56-8 
LOSGEDE sats ot ere eee, ee cae. 16-6 22-8 19-4 63-4 51-6 58-1 
LOS Ae oateek ver cote ate ieee 15-7 21-2 18-2 66-6 53-7 60-6 
MOS Site. s oh eens arc neath 14-5 21-6 17-6 66-9 57-4 62-7 
LSD ee taste Lose eee ree 12-3 19-0 15-2 70-7 60-1 66-2 
LOLO AS: cae re. co eee 9-3 21-4 14-9 78-0 58-0 68-8 
104 le es cee mt eee 6-0 24-5 15-1 84-7 53-6 69-3 
Oa ise cieae ceie tele ON, 5-4 13-2 9-8 "88-2 72°5 79-3 


11,—Average Ad Valorem Rates of Duty Collected on Dutiable! and Total Imports 
from the United Kingdom, the United States and all Countries, 1919-42 

Norr.—For the fiscal years 1868 to 1918, see p. 532 of the 1940 Year Book. Average ad valorem rates 

of duty for calendar years for individual countries are not available prior to 1939. Such rates on imports 


from all countries for the calendar years 1919 to 1940 may be found at p. 20, Vol. I, ‘‘Annual Report on the 
Trade of Canada, 1940’’, published by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


SSS——oS=$@msm9M0MaomS$mm909030.S 
Se eee 


URKG WSs All Countries U.K. URS: All Countries 
Year pet Total ae Total pis Total Year a sal Total Hue Total sue Total 
eis Im- ae Im- ie Im- Tine Im- ten Im- tent Im- 
ports ports ports ports ports ports ports ports ports ports ports ports 
Ended PCT IeDIC, jp.c. 4] D:Ca|op.e p.c. ||Knded p.c: | pre. | p.e pe. |. pie. |*pre 
Mar. 31— Mar. 31— 
L919}: oo cte 22°33| 15-3 | 20-9 | 11-6 | 21-5 12 Sy L938 6. ae 25-8 | 16-6 | 28-1 | 17-4 | 30-1 19-0 
DO20)S a ostere 22-1a] 16-2 | 22-5 | 14-0 | 22-5 TAT 1984 e550. 26-2 | 14-2 | 28-6 | 16-8 | 29-2 16-9 
LOD Te coats 20-9,| 16-6 | 20-3 | 12-9 | 20-6 US ey aE He pee 26-2 | 13-8 | 27-4 | 16-3 | 28-1 16-2 
TQ220 eo 24-8 | 20-1 | 23-0 | 18-9 | 24-5 LGe2el OSG: 2 water 26-7 | 12-7 | 26-3 | 15-6 | 26-7 14-7 
1O28Rie Aes 24-5 | 20-1 | 22-5 | 13-8 | 24-9 TOCA LOZ ireree 25-8 | 12-0 | 23-8 | 14-3 | 24-9 13-7 
T9248 ocean | 22°3 | 18-3 | 22-3 | 13-2 | 22-9 TD ta) LOSS ae 23-8 | 11-0 | 22-92] 13-6 | 23-9 | 13-0 
1 aie 220 lS 2 te 28a 13-01) 23.8 1525) 19395 4)...2 25:3 | 11-7 | 22-9 | 13-8 | 24-2 13-6 
1926.).2..4 21-6 | 18-4 | 23-9 | 13-2 | 24-7 15-5 
1h ree Ne 23-9 | 19-7 | 23-1 | 13-2 | 24-1 15-4 Ended 
1O28 ok stac 25:6 | 20-6 | 23-3 | 18-5 | 24-2 15-5 |i\Dec. 31— 
LODO akc 25-9 | 20-6 | 28-4 | 14-1 | 24-4 Lo Sal! L9B9e ance 27-0 | 12-4 | 21-3 | 13-0 | 24-2 13-8 
1980...... 25:5 | 20-0 | 23-3 | 14-4 | 24-3 15-9 |} 1940...... 24:8 | 8-4 | 20-3 | 12-4 | 23-9 12-9 
OSs ke x 26-9 | 19-5 | 24-8 | 15-2 | 26-0 16-4 || 1941...... 23-4 4-7 | 18-8 | 11-6 | 21-9 11-1 
1932. ee 29-2 | 21-9 | 27-4 | 17-9 | 29-3 1 ate) tee ee 24-2} 5-8] 19-0] 9-2 | 21-5 9-4 


1 See text at p. 466. 


2 Revised since the publication of the 1942 Year Book. 
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Subsection 5.—Trade with United States and Other Foreign Countries 


The relative importance of the United Kingdom and the United States in the 
trade of Canada from Confederation to the outbreak of the Second World War is 
discussed at pp. 414-415 of the 1941 Year Book. 

Since the outbreak of the War there has been a sharp expansion in imports 
from the United States. Although most of this has been in iron and its products, 
increases have been general in other groups. To a large extent this rise is a reflection 
of the war expenditures of the Dominion Government. The large volume of British 
purchases in Canada has also contributed to the rise since the United States is the 


source of many of the parts and materials required as well as of machine tools 


and other capital equipment employed in new kinds of production. Furthermore, 
the increased volume of industrial activity accompanying the War has enchanced 
the national income with the result that the greater demands for consumer goods 


have also led to increased imports from the United States. 


While Canada’s exports to the United States have also increased since the 

_ start of the War, this increase has not been as great as in the case of imports, the 

| percentage increases for 1942 as compared with 1939 being 162-6 for imports and 

133-6 for exports. The exchange situation as it has developed since the War is 
described in the section on the balance of international payments (see p. 494). 

. A record of the value and proportion of trade with the United States since 1886 

is given in Table 8, pp. 464-466. The commodities of Canadian export and im- 
port trade with the United States are shown in Tables 16 and 17, pp. 478-480. 


Canadian Trade via the United States.—Imports from overseas countries 
via the United States have declined steadily in recent years, especially those from 
the British Empire. This decrease has followed: (1) general propaganda to utilize 
Canadian sea and river ports; (2) additional concessions to goods imported under 
the Preferential Tariff if they come direct. Provision has been made, in trade treaties 
and agreements negotiated with foreign countries, that goods must be imported via 
a Canadian sea or river port in order to obtain the full benefits of special rates of 
duty. This provision was cancelled so far as wheat is concerned, under the United 
Kingdom-United States Trade Agreement that came into effect Jan. 1, 1939. 
Between 1920 and 1939 imports via the United States decreased from 9-5 p.c. to 
2-7 p.c. of the total imports from overseas countries but in 1940 they rose to 4-6 p.c., 
to 8-8 p.c. in 1941 and to 15-7 p.c. in 1942. 

The proportion of exports from Canada to overseas countries going via the 
United States showed a considerable decline between 1927 and 1939, the percentages 
by fiscal years being: 1927, 39-4; 1930, 33-7; 1932, 18-7; 1935, 17-3; 1936, 18-4; 
1937, 16-5; 1938, 11-4; and calendar year 1939, 10-8. In 1940, owing to war 
conditions, they rose to 14-4 p.c. and to 22-1 p.c. and 38-6 p.c., in 1941 and 1942, 
respectively. 


12.—Values and Percentages of Trade with Overseas Countries via the United States, 
1941 and 1942 


a 


Imports Domestic Exports 

‘Voar and Country via United States via United States 

Value PECs Value PC? 

1941 $ $ 
r British Empire 

 Tprhate Ma RG fitcde Woven th ee es Gh Se REN RVR IE CIOS SOS 81,935 1 34, 647,821 5-3 
yy See NG het deeaeso aie gee A Ot Ne, Ree acer Nil ~ 350, 268 18-1 
“CHE ES LTE 2 3% Sie en sehen Die ae A ad RN ie ee ea 455,931 2-4 11,410,815 30:6 


1 Less than 0-1 p.c. 
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12.— Values and Percentages of Trade with Overseas Countries via the United States, 
1941 and 1942—continued 


ee ee a i ee 
GSO s 


Imports Domestic Exports 

Year and Country via United States via United States 

Value Pa@: Value 12 Be 

$ $ 
British Empire—concluded 
1941—concluded ie 
Beinn Ro oe oS RR eee eo 647 0-7 127,357 4-4 
British Fast Africa..:........-.. Aa i eee eh cone a Ae 571,877 27-0 3,654, 110 93-7 
RETLIC IE OUCH NITION, (ie. coe LS Nt C Ee Ee ne eee eee 18272071 43-7 23,927,124 66:3 
Piiiabrieaigu an. 2... kc8ala kus Peres ate, RO 1,313,072 15-6 676, 180 12-2 
PUEILINE TL OVAUTRS.<.;. by ot ay ates Ce ee ee 226,117 66-0 109, 655 39-3 
PSTSvinwen a, 2, SOE, ee EO eR CEE 2,696,474 15-1 || 29,012,728 76-3 
Sieh West Lidi6s . «4c 6 Don meee Rete cece aie. 108,026 0-6 1,595, 551 5-2 
[110 0 te con IR eel ary Ean iw teh. oe ote en ols il - 2,516,818 92-8 
MTBF OB Sis Sia wioss <picia ssc eee A eee a 500, 236 8-2 115,916 34-0 
SIE CORB Gs Licig ay 2)a. ds cco ee pre ne S ee he 1,442,579 66°9 399,398 55-3 
Plone, Kong.) 320501 Fk Ae See, Me ee ee ee 61; 733 5-6 877,611 28-7 
GO CHEE a, ROPE PR a ah OF SRN SL Yok ie g nea Sane Nil 9,695 98-7 
EVO WEOURCIANE . 5 ccs avon ee oe Re ee a 1,180, 155 Bid 
Wee OR ANM si), ooaidink Laake: Sep eee, Cee era ena a 3,055 1,756,020 17-6 
LEE a0 Oi a RR ae MO RA LEST OM Re dioat RU Ne ty 22,358 69, 734 6-7 
Bonuuerm Rhodesia. .)r. cet se eee ee ek eee ae Sd Nil 2,134,999 70-2 
piraita Settlements cs, 1 auder eee fe ee eee ae, 7,448,417 7,788, 925 80-9 
Totals, British Empire?..................... 17,001,479 4-7 11123,174,828 14-0 
Foreign Countries 
DNIEERLUNIES «yn < 5 «cpu PERE OR Re ee eee eee 2,356,353 6, 346,870 88-5 
MRT a a5 cca Sie la Oe) ale RRA TUR i” NL el 7,397, 609 7,197,537 88-9 
thee ect a id i ee aie. hare ebe oat Bd 14, 290 1,667,117 93-2 
OA ce. «scat ty Sah eaten eae Act Bb eeg OAD! AERC oe 994,087 2,194, 726 33-3 
ELS SLT ERM SEALS Sri Fey a I OE Ed el ig 161,700 1,632,226 91-1 
Coptaliticas|. A603. ee eens FALE” De taaey tes 0 335,298 277,895 95-9 
Se ae Bene ieee wr LAE A Tie, MMR PSR WS 873,480 Silas 74-0 
POPES Al oe cs ele es hee ee On ene heer AFTER Os: Ploleans: 55, 796, 729 70-5 
CORSE BEN RLA ay by oc. 2 Ra TIER en Mae ie ence ee, te Bio, 01L 211,963 85-2 
LSJ Via Lan ihe a i eli a ARSIA Sb ik 121,822 110,573 91-1 
Eliatiebeirerar “ait O53. oc De EM eae ee: CeCe 6 30,922 259, 755 94-3 
LL. PS Ae Satie Pee all Se Gen 5 er 69,749 1,159, 604 98-6 
DADDIES Pe Saas « boy a ee nen Re eer Ane 181,494 798,093 53-1 
BARC Oeg A GVat oh: oh 5 5 i'd a's Seagate iil aceee lh ciate cb cigs eae al 588 , 649 3,869,876 91-0 
Nemerangg Mast Indies... 0%... ee he aoe ee ae 1, 239,952 1,946, 459 53°3 
ATVI EN ee cee ceesitsd rere las wci'a kaha GAA ae A Sa 27,425 605, 632 81-8 
EOF PM ee ci cia Gnd state beg tks UR Ee ke Ce ae eA 375, 683 1,432,672 73°8 
PRiippine Lala dsc. 60 o aah ee ea ee 94, 240 525, 403 33-9 
ORG iti teboatd vig 2-0/3 % Uke ot 1 bide Bee bee Beta webtes 5 eee 336,579 488, 134 99-2 
PORtnevere MIMIC. sc. sh ah iche gee eee ae 116, 692 208 , 018 33-7 
PUP UDRER ICO meres aa ook nis ated bean ea he ale if Bre 1,067,278 90-1 
SGT SCAG Whe Ae arenes ame i lata ames Cae iy 39, 968 5,331, 394 100-0 
PAMGien a emia es oc... acute cee ae ee 232,231 239, 659 100-0 
SWedon Wtemerem cee ttt sf. en ee ee a ot 569,911 27,314 97-0 
NL OD TR pcs ae sv yesry 2 cas cial ie eg 2,795, 159 1,495, 212 99-9 
GEO it, (epee hike kata vnc Bh SAN mone Sone Nil 17, 200 100-0 
UTICA te oe ee ER APL) Lo Uke a eae bs a 385, 030 851,417 91-5 
Venevicla err sea sth Gg Oe a ees SEY 393,351 1,698,297 97-9 
Totals, Foreign Countries?.................. 22,296,142 102,870,667 72-18 
Grand’ Totals; 1941.05. 2.6.46. don Let 39,297,621 226,045,495 22-13 
1942 ¥ 
British Empire 

Ubited taicdonw 22s meee Boe Ta ob Pa ek 81,342 112,170,135 15-1 
LOR Foe AY ROL ee BE ae ee bean eee Nil = 138, 645 3-0 
AUISUP RIAA: (o's Uyak seh eee See et. hk oR ae 2,166,290 16-8 39,929, 267 50-6 
DOreineih. be had ee, en eRe PLA POae Dis br, o) a 18,535 8-9 1,670,807 59-6 
British last Afmied 2028. eee ee ee eee, ES ot aa 1,759, 788 50-6 5,014, 759 99-0 
Enitish Sauthinitieaeto-e. eto ks ek. ble eee 2,295, 252 48-5 9,664,412 35:1 
isritieh Gutanae hs: sc ac ah Pomel bee oes 3, 288,345 54-0 4,017,761 65-5 
British. Hengdurasin: Mic 4. tse et eee a ok ae 187,286 68-8 156, 583 96-0 
Pnitish: Indik aeons abu ttn’. « ase Meee ck, meee ee 5,340,414 25-0 || 88,993,098 53-0 
Ierien; Weer Inction .. bests 5 ctor eee eal ae Rhee. 2,341, 265 26-0 || 12,833,178 48-7 
MPLA nce ord cteni ae earetioe Miki Me ee am ene Nil ~ 407, 245 93-9 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 471. 
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12.— Values ge Percentages of Trade with Overseas Countries via the United States, 
1941 and 1942—concluded 


_ _Imports Domestic Exports 
Year and Country via United States via United States 
Value PCy Value PG: 
1942—concluded $ $ 
British Empire—concluded 
OLN ARONA, rir har, rR Se Es ae 1,965,024 29-0 531,307 40-1 
Gold C CerOye VS) he ile om es RS ca es BOI CS 1,458,333 55-0 800, 384 81-4 
ETON De COUZE HMR sete rere se ose a Se iid 6s ck ead mraciay te. ele hats 31,146 7-6 44 100-0 
MVR AN Arie tea Mpa RT Ripe es atte eatin ok Ge Sot Ani blinid abel Grek kote ath 30, 700 96-2 21,114 52-2 
ING WLOUN GIST cea OeNenee Teh. kth eincacds wide ae alee en duets 15 1 196,691 0-4 
INGA IGS ATIC SMe RAIS NEE MAS RT Nike tut Sati tinreata Dans eeene 2,429,182 12-2 13,793, 548 45-5 
Palestine. ieee. toh se PITRA . PEO Pe Nera aE es Ba ret) SNS ae 520 0-2 132,927 74-0 
OUEMGT MOCO TAIN scenery sciete a oe calale w tere ialnie eis -siece ints Nil ~ 820,738 65-8 
DErAIEsOO LOMO GAN poetics wa Getic ake nies sioa hues etices 6,303, 794 43-0 2,736, 606 86-4 
Totals, British Empire?..................... 29,989,030 11-0 {296,732,180 25-7 
Foreign Countries 
PUES GAT Geen TO ar ne: one tale Maks ours oy Glial a ia Na Se 7U5, 202 38-0 3,862, 723 92-8 
LEZ REO Rene Tete ick ta aes UAL dake aracrd Ab Rin chat Sale AS 2,491,670 22-3 3,712,457 99-3 
OUR Ss Sua Gs Neate SST ss PRB BICC es eae a gE 40,415 5-1 1,033; 121 97-6 
ODL eee Te che a ec EN eon RO ER ED Lalides 43,305 37-0 7,800, 280 100-0 
Colonibiaterrsc sass danas SE Se SIE (oh aE PS PPA 646,097 32-4 1,093,690 90-0 
AB OSCAMEIC Erde eee Len Re Mane tones Tate e he ptikes ot 699, 354 46-8 176, 508 81-0 
(CHGS ew a alids 5. LO. bi tea 5 a a a Bae a A RT a 3,431,598 58-0 1, 747,894 82-5 
IO Ue ered oe patch wie helmet qacttecedk a aciaie eves 339,397 32-0 176,897,106 83-0 
476,061 43°3 avira 88-7 
123,877 56-0 382,961 98-1 
20,129 12-0 220,594 91-0 
Nil - 19, 708, 025 97-8 
1,784,028 35-9 5,139,084 92-0 
1,072 3-0 Nil - 
397,563 375 452,901 82-7 
IEEWGNTS 0002 c= pig Sim, pit Aa a is ea i NaF SN ean Siete Mae eb 10, 742 6:9 660, 894 86-4 
ORS ee PRT Ete oe cas Sead dc ercherae cuataiae a. Sock note es oie, eels Bagel ey ers 166,812 17-8 783,766 76-4 
IPN OPIN MS LANTUS Neel ene ate stole base MA ok Gi ceiencicie He Siete oh 7,658 7:2 il ~ 
PORCH vests Merde. ne EL a Nae ets ote fe aie since er eit ewtas 428,419 95-2 245,339 71-4 
ORGUEUGSOMAILIC emer ts.) cre ae Taner niet «sma: Ch ance oes 107 , 423 30:2 58,111 31-3 
EIGER OMEV ICOM MERCY rae tac atile keh sucked Geld Soc eaten eile Nil - 558, 966 64-2 
“RAFTS GM CGR GSTS OR) 1A Cite a ES nee ae ee Aer ee - 36,003, 272 98-4 
(EERE RNS saci epee ncy Ste CUM iC CRE NST AE es rena 255,300 62-8 10,541 99-4 
RORVGLL Caer Mean ESO netics lature tat kay custo duereie erase 34,907 44-2 8,832 100-0 
SS WTe Ze Riera amma ee eine. claeaabl.axc SM she, nid ars) caulk eure ak 2,752,046 70:6 4,685,619 74:7 
NEKO Were rete ata e itae os Oe ssa d witvncsfeteveis sca ae 19 6-0 369, 174 89-6 
ROR ILer (120 cm EN es SRE ce dhe oe hyn Steicte ei sso 3 Shorea PU aAatansuel 634, 637 48-0 820,775 92-8 
Venezuela........ jaa atten op 0 Ahm BES CBCRP Dass Rake aL AR a a 1,837,222 19-8 791,746 99-3 
Totals, Foreign Countries’.................. 2352045066 35-48 273,473, 717 84-38 
Grand Totals, 1942...................... 53, 246,596 15-73 ||570,205,897 38 - 63 
1 Less than 0-1 p.c. 2 Includes other countries not specified. 3 Percentage worked out on 


totals of Tables 6 or 7 less United States imports or exports, 


Trade with Other Foreign Countries.— During the First World War and the 
years immediately following when production and exports by many European coun- 
tries were curtailed, imports from the United States rose to a high proportion, while 
those from other foreign countries declined. The proportion of imports from other 
foreign countries has remained surprisingly constant, at about one-tenth to one- 
eighth of total imports, over the period of nearly half a century, until a declining 
trend became evident again in the disturbed European conditions preceding the 
outbreak of the present war. Canadian exports to other foreign countries increased 
from 4-5 p.c. in 1886 to 23-0 p.c. in 1928 but they have since declined, and in 1940 
amounted to 6-8 p.c. of the total value of exports; war-time exports to Egypt, Iraq 
and Russia caused the percentage to rise to 138-7 in 1942. A record of the value 
and proportion of trade with other foreign countries since 1886 is given in Table 8, 
pp. 464-466. 
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Section 3.—Commodity Analyses of Canadian Trade 
Subsection 1.—Trade of Canada by Main Groups 


The expansion in Canada’s trade that followed the depression of the early 
’30’s experienced some interruption in 1938 but was continued in 1939 and 1940. 
The impact of the War on the Canadian economy resulted in an increase in both 
imports and exports. In 1941 imports showed increases in both value and volume 
in all groups except animals and products and wood and paper; in 1942, decreases 
were shown in the value of agricultural and vegetable products, iron and its products 
and non-ferrous metals, and in the volume of animals and products, wood and 
paper and chemicals and allied products, in addition to the three groups whose 
value had decreased. 


Exports showed increases in both value and volume for all classes in 1941 
(see Table 18, p. 480); in 1942, decreases were shown in the value of agricultural 
and vegetable products and in fibres and textiles, also in volume for these two groups 
and in wood and paper and chemicals and allied products. The group ‘“‘miscel- 
laneous commodities’, which includes such items as aircraft, ships and shells, 
increased by 307 p.c. over 1941 and accounted for 22-2 p.c. of the total value of 
exports in 1942. 


In the export trade the relative positions of the groups altered considerably, 
the miscellaneous commodities group advancing from sixth to first place and the 
iron and products group advancing to second place from fourth, the wood and paper 
group fell to third from first place, the non-ferrous metals group to fourth from third, 
the agricultural and vegetable products group to fifth from second, and the animals 
and products group to sixth from fifth. Chemicals and allied products, non-metallic 
minerals and fibres and textiles occupied the seventh, eighth and ninth places, 
respectively, in both years. 


13.—Trade (Excluding Gold), by Main Groups, 1914, 1926, 1932, 1941 and 1942 


Values of Imports Values of Domestie Exports 
(Millions of Dollars) (Millions of Dollars) 
Group ne Siete wa oS oa 
19141 1926 1932 1941 1942 19141 1926 1932 1941 1942 
All Countries 
Agricultural and Veget- 
able Products.......... 97-6} 210-7] 97-6 171-8} 147-7) 201-2} 588-9} 204-1] 285-7] 257-8 
Animals and Products....| 41-1 53-5] 17-5 34-9 34:9) 76-6 168-0} 55-6} 201-7) 256-7 
Fibres and Textiles...... 109-2 184-2] 69-0 161-1 189-1 1-9 7-1 4-8 30-8 28-9 
Wood and Paper......... 37-4 46-4] 22-8 36-7 38-2] 63-2 286-3) 134- 387-1 389-8 
Iron and Its Products....| 143-8 219-6) 67-3 431-6 377-8) 15-5 75-6] 16-3 239-9 467-1 
Non-Ferrcus Metals...... 35-6 50-8} 22-0 94-8 82-4] 53-32 74-7) 44-2) 244-0 308-9 
Non-Metallic Minerals....| 85-3 152-7} 95-3 190-0} 221-3] 9-3 iat 9-7 45-2 56-6 
Chemicals and Allied 
PrOGuctsia tytvctaee ste 17-1 81-3] 27-9 65-4 66-8] 4-9 16-5} 11-0 58-7 77°4 
Miscellaneous Com- 
IMOCItlOsee2 st ee 52-1 59-1] 33-2} 262-5) 486-0] 5-7 17-0} 10-2 127-9} 520-6 


Totals, All Countries .| 619-2} 1,008-3| 452-6] 1,448-8| 1,644-2]| 431-6] 1,261-2| 489-9] 1,621-0| 2,363-8 


1 Year ended Mar. 31, 1914. 2 Includes gold. 
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13.—Trade (Excluding Gold), by Main Groups, 1914, 1926, 1932, 1941 and 1942—concluded 


Values of Imports Values of Domestic Exports 
Group (Millions of Dollars) (Millions of Dollars) 
19141 1926 1932 1941 1942 19141 1926 1932 1941 1942 
United Kingdom 


__ Agricultural and Veget- 


i| able Products.../...:... 16-2 37: 21-5 7:3 6-5]| 146-8] 339-3} 108-8 165-4 111-2 
_ Animals and Products.... 5°7 6-2 2-5 5-2 4-7) 35-4 73-3] 28-8 115-0 158-6 
' Fibres and Textiles...... 60-6 Fo di ee? 61-1 63-2 0-2 0-9 1-2 3:2 2-1 
Wood and Paper......... 3-7 BS ies 2-5 2-0) 12-8 16-4] 12-1 57:5 57-8 
{ Tron and Its Products.<..} 17:3 15-4) 12-5 18-4 8-1 1-4 6-9 5-2 70-3 120-7 
- Non-Ferrous Metals...... 4-8 ESE Ale SMSO 8-8 4-3]| 16-62 13-8} 15-1 131-7 118-0 
_ Non-Metallic Minerals....) 6-8 10-4) 12-3 17-3 14-2 0-4 1-8) 1:3 5:0 6-0 
~ Chemicals and. Allied 
| ProduCusvsasceeie tac 4.3 5:0] 4:7 9-0 7-8| 0-6 3:3 2-9 26-4 31-1 
Miscellaneous Com- 
MOGIGICS eres Sates 2 13-2 8-4 5-6 89-8 50:3 1-0 3.5) 642-8 83-7 136-2 
( Totals, United 
| Kingdom............ 132-1 164-7} 93-5} 219-4 161-1] 215-2} 459-2] 178-2] 658-2) 741-7 


i United States 


Agricultural and Veget- 


able Products.......... 44-] 97-0} 33-7 55-6 67-5] 34-1] . 61-1 4-7 75-0 79-2 
Animals and Products....| 23-3 35-0 9-7 16-4 15-1]) 32-3 69-7| 15-3 64-7 71-9 
’ Fibres and Textiles...... 32-5 70-4) 25-5 49-2 77-0 1-2 3-3 0-9 6-5 9-6 
* Wood and Paper......... 31-7 39-9) 17-2 33-0 35-5 45-2| 244-1] 105-2} 286-0} 308-8 
' Tron and Its Products....| 121-4 196-8] 51-6 410-3 368-1 2-0 10-1 2-1 14-2 33-0 
| _ Non-Ferrous Metals...... 27-7 40-3} 16-3 65-9 60-3|| 34-22 33-1] 14-8 92-3 159-9 
Non-Metallic Minerals....| 74:2 126-8] 69-5 150-1 193-6 7-2 17-5 5-5 32-3 38-9 
Chemicals and Allied 
Produeétss4: ees are = 9-6 PANERA Maiyfcrs: 53-8 56°71 3-2 8-4 4-7 15-5 29-2 
Miscellaneous Com- ; 
31-8 42-3] 22-7 170-2 430-9)) 4-0 10-6} 5-5 13-2 155-0 


t ALOU CLOS 9, oie cent ayate t's 


Totals, United States. 


396-3|  668-7| 263-5| 1,004-5| 1,304-7| 163-4) 457-9) 158-7) 599-7 885-5 


i 1 Year ended Mar. 31, 1914. 2 Includes gold. 


Subsection 2.—Principal Commodities Imported and Exported 


Canada’s Principal Imports.—In the interpretation of the trends in imports, 
_ it should be borne in mind that no individual year is entirely free of abnormalities 
in some particulars. In the matter of price fluctuations, which affect the significance 
of trade figures when expressed by value, the Bureau of Statistics index number of 
wholesale prices, on the 1926 base, was 59-3 in the calendar year 1889, 52-1 in 1899, 
59-5 in 1909, 134-0 in 1919, 86-6 in 1930, 82-9 in 1940, 90-0 in 1941 and 95-7 in 
1942, These calendar years approximate the years shown in Table 14, whether 
fiscal or calendar years. 


The effect of both long- and short-term fluctuations on the trends of trade is 
summarized at pp. 425-426 of the 1941 Year Book and a table at pp. 426-427 of 
that volume gives comparative figures of imports for five decades to 1939, the latest 
year for which comparisons can be made upon a peace-time basis. 


At pp. 463-464 of the 1942 Year Book, the impact of the War on the trade 
of 1940 was discussed. In that year the five leading imports were machinery, 
(except farm) rolling-mill products, coal, crude petroleum and automobile parts. 
In 1942 the five leading imports were composed of the same groups, although the 
order had changed, coal advancing to first place, followed by rolling-mill products, 
automobile parts, machinery and crude petroleum. This would indicate that 
Canada’s requirements in the way of machine tools required for war production 
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had been met and that production for war purposes was in full swing in 1942, a 
fact further proved by the increase in value, amounting to 60-6 p.c., of automobile 
parts between 1940 and 1942. The increase in the second group, rolling-mill 
products, was less than 46 p.c., while the fourth group, machinery (except farm) 
registered an increase of only a little over 0-1 p.e. 
was severely restricted in 1942, military and commercial requirements of gasoline 
necessitated the importing of crude petroleum to a point 19 p.c. above the value 
recorded in 1940. Cotton goods and raw cotton advanced to sixth and seventh 
places from twelfth and tenth, respectively, in 1940, showing increases in value of 
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149-5 p.c. for cotton goods and 61-1 p.c. for raw cotton. 


Of the remaining commodities, imports of which were valued at $5,000,000 
and over in 1942, all registered increases with the following exceptions, arranged in 
order of value in 1942 and showing the percentage decrease as compared with 1940 
in parentheses: farm implements (22-9); rubber products (34-1); sugar and products 
(38-4); books and printed matter (3-7); flax, hemp and jute (12-8); noils, tops and 


Although normal civilian driving 


waste wool (25-8); furs (27-5); and unmanufactured wood (22-5). 


14.\Leading Imports Over Four Decades, 1910-42 


$5,000,000 or more. 


COON OU COL eS 


‘Commodity 


(Ooi: Ee Oe APRON fe A 
Rolling-mill products... 
Automobile parts...... 
Machinery, except farm. 
Petroleum, crude....... 
Cotton goods.......... 
(Cotton Taw :osocseee: 
J OS AU ape ia RASA RR dae 
Electrical apparatus... . 
Woolsra wie iceman 
Farm implements, etc.. 
Rubber products....... 
Woollen goods, carpets. 
Petroleum, refined..... 
Engines and boilers.... 
Sugar and products..... 
Books and _ printed 
TPOYE NSCS) ete Ste fa 
Clay and products...... 
ASOTINUL EA See es esc ts. 


Glass and glassware.... 
Oils, vegetable......... 
Sib eertiticial ss. asi... 
Paper acters hothcn cs 5 
Noils, tops, waste wool. 
Stone and products..... 


C 
Vegetables............. 
Dye, tanning materials. 
Grain and grain pro- 
Ciicts aes. sac. seen eee 


Beverages, alcoholic. . . 


Hides and skins, raw... 
Ward 4 $-te 3 worn eee 


Wood, manufactured... 
Wood, unmanufactured. 


1 None recorded. 


Fiscal Years: 


1910 
$ 


27,516,678 
15,692,052 
269,586 
14,690,873 
1,189,081 
17,928, 093 
9,384,801 
8,316, 462 
3,688,538 
1,587,175 
2,661,207 
6,151,157 
20,767,010 
2,326,681 
2,019,558 
14,962,770 


2.932. 104 
1,872, 265 
1 


4,567,810 

599, 446 
1,773,953 
1,695, 603 
1,751,265 
1,412,099 


7,806, 665 
4,202,934 
4,459,566 
8, 235, 819 
5,768,075 
1,376,023 
3,345,550 
3,085,079 
8,324,585 


1920 


$ 


60,072, 629 
39,985, 746 
12,674, 823 
36,716,791 
20,305, 693 
49,088, 060 
33,854,457 
33, 463, 270 
15,550, 254 
2,672,211 
14,57, 106 
18,059,435 
45,545, 127 
10, 566,592 
12,997,757 
73,618,354 


11,228,018 
6,371,567 
2,747,385 

15, 923, 836 
8,336, 163 
6,926,459 

15,973,417 

1 


9,949,574 
5, 830,957 
3, 687,702 
2,476,450 
5, 722,600 
5,623, 720 


9,806,073 
17, 102,702 
9, 135, 536 
22,654,661 
12, 887,520 
3,821, 880 


' 4,601,716 


7, 893,284 
14,112,391 


$ 


56, 694,366 
46,508,984 
23,358, 763 
50,434, 725 
41,362,227 
21,924, 835 
14,216,310 
30,973,926 
30,281, 152 
3,194,583 
21,944,231 
12,842,452 
27,930, 638 
22,638,611 
10,827,352 
26,496,027 


16, 827,309 
10,746,681 
6,296,272 
11,807,906 
12,659,556 
8,284,741 
11,517,903 
13,780, 922 
12,907,658 
2,812, 234 
7,059, 423 
5,635,212 
9,363, 138 
3,372,435 


16,627,636 
9,728,114 
37,936,640 
6,046, 567 
9,585, 433 
4,663,681 
3,324, 190 
9,209,556 
11,028, 838 


1930 


1940 
$ 
49, 630, 132 


55, 610, 396 
47, 580,369 


Calendar Years 


Nots.—Commodities are arranged in order of importance in 1942, and include only those valued at, 


"4941 
$ 
61,588,041 


60, 743,246 
71,545,314 


71,496, 542 |130, 436, 631 


48,373,401 
19,417,177 
25, 057, 813 
27, 942, 504 
21, 250, 135 
13, 174, 896 
30, 673, 217 
35, 114, 831 
17, 047, 437 
13, 837, 540 
12,385, 184 
29, 114, 8038 


16, 655, 462 
11,125,118 
8,945, 554 
14, 993, 003 
10, 805, 144 
10, 140, 591 
10, 049, 902 
6, 692, 400 
8, 858, 180 
13, 176, 253 
7,584, 272 
5, 899, 180 
7,711,990 
7,265,081 


7,387,511 
5, 658, 836 
6, 030, 721 
6, 180, 839 
8, 885, 540 
5, 500, 622 
5, 513, 215 
5, 652, 744 
6, 933, 760 


56,506, 795 
33, 984,942 
31, 766,975 
30,600, 162 
28,177,952 
16,495,947 
30,972,047 
39, 136,544 
20,710,157 
14,777,050 
32,733,875 
29,505, 830 


14,844,972 
14,620,756 
10, 208, 156 
13, 762,437 
11,536,218 
12,088,654 
14,018,310 
10,315, 142 
9,341,390 
11,618,209 
7,547,271 
6,963, 158 
7,100,407 
10,000,343 


8,189,444 
6,401,413 
6,329,974 
6,799,210 
9,120,337 
7,695,413 
7,134,765 
6,217,541 
6,335, 168 


1942 
$ 


81,851,219 
81, 137,616 
76,420,704 
71,602,594 
57,526,771 
48,443,357 
40,358,275 
31,769,375 
28,174,113 
24,518,510 
23,643,799 
23, 136,069 
22,162,027 
19, 888, 064 | 
19,581,827 
17,915,490 


16,052, 269 
14,918,338 
14,541,289 
13,070, 140 
11,444, 930 
11,112,005 
10,766,881 
10, 731,278 
10,675,315 
9,756,065 
9,743,410 
9,484,469 
9,244,953 
8,868,510 


8,609,593 


5,372,002 


PRINCIPAL EXPORTS OF CANADA 475 


Canada’s Principal Exports.—In the interpretation of the figures of the 


-commodities exported, as shown in Table 15, the same qualifications apply regarding 


price changes and business fluctuations as in the case of imports. Furthermore, 
factors influencing world trade have an important bearing upon trends in Canadian 
exports. Since agricultural products are still an important element in, Canadian 
exports, variations in crop conditions here and in other parts of the world cause 
important fluctuations in the year-to-year volume and value of exports. 


At pp. 427-428 of the 1941 edition of the Year Book the effect of long-and 
short-term fluctuations in Canada’s exports is discussed. The effect of the first 
year of war on Canada’s exports is treated at p. 465 of the 1942 Year Book. In 
comparing the trade of 1942 with that of 1940, the most notable item is the advance 
in the export of automobiles from sixth to first place, the increase in value being no 
less than 257-8 p.c., an indication of the way in which Canadian-made transport is 
finding its way to the battlefronts of the world. Newsprint and wheat, the two 
leaders in 1940, were in second and third places, with a decrease of 6-8 p.c. and an 
increase of 1-1 p.c., respectively, in value. Meats and wood-pulp, as in 1940, 
occupied fourth and fifth places, the former showing an increase of 74-5 p.c. in the 
two years, reflecting the continued and increasing overseas demand for foodstuffs, 
and the latter increasing by 56-4 p.c. Planks and boards, which occupied third 
place in 1940, fell to sixth in 1942, but showed an increase in value of 18-3 p.c. 
Automobile parts, in sixteenth place in 1940, rose to seventh in 1942, showing an 
increase of 511-9 p.c. All other commodities in Table 15 registered increases with 
the exception of paper board, silver ore and bullion, unmanufactured leather and 
sodium compounds. 


15.—Leading Exports (Excluding Gold) Over Four Decades, 1910-42 


Nore.—Commodities are arranged in order of importance in 1942 and include only those valued at 
$5,000,000 or more. Certain items, such as strategic minerals, are omitted owing to war-time restrictions. 


Fiscal Years Calendar Years 


Commodity || 
1910 1920 1930 1940 1941 1942 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Automobiles ..55.... 000.520. 405,011 | 14,883,607 |] 18,798,783 | 54,306,062 |128,760,269 | 194,311,611 
N GWHOBIGG as iii akg cele t-te 2,612,243 | 53,640,122 183,370,932 |151,360,196 |154, 356,543 141,065,618 
Wheaten nictancissdeuvs oes 52,609,351 |185,045,806 |/185,; 786,026 |119, 530,365 |161, 856,075 121, 817, 692 
Mea. tater teed cals wits adteadee 8,013,680 | 96,161,234 7,569,023 | 63,289,240 | 84,177,848 | 110,428,586 
Woodepulitzwins-sl. .stis oe: 5,204,597 | 41,383,482 || 39,059,979 | 60,930,149 | 85,897,736 | 95,266,873 
Planks and boards.......... 33,100,387 | 75,216,193 || 36,743,267 | 67,736,934 | 74,205,325 | 80,115,443 
Automobile parts........... 1 3,097,466 || 1,587,571 | 10,289,580 | 20,239,344 | 62,960,913 
His yee eet. ores dieiays oka isue 15,179,015 | 40,687,172 || 30,097,635 | 29,843,173 | 39,512,299 | 47,928,971 
Wears: aetecer sistent 2 14,859,854 | 94,262,922 || 37,540,495 | 26,351,695 | 44,807,353 | 45,814, 133 
b Cheese eek ties ce Ave’. 21,607,692 | 36,336,863 || 13,207,021 | 15,723,486 | 13,554,911 26,903,714 
Iron: pigs, ingots, etc........ 228, 183 6,595, 688 2,761,587 | 12,899,923 | 21,787,767 20,507,182 
Pulp wWOGGeie sac iciais hole s8s,- 8 6,076,638 | 8,454,863 || 13,611,617 | 12,521,880 | 15,928,826 | 20,314,253 
Cattle, BUSAN S «5 dei facts, he 10, 792,156 | 46,064,631 3,398,076 | 12,442,420 | 16,809,458 17,586, 412 
UTS abe rept erties tereere cae 3,749,005 | 20,628,109 || 15,202,168 | 15,617,244 | 15,447,661 17,381, 846 
Machinery, except farm..... 924,510 6,416, 591 6,108,818 | 13,457,598 | 16,116,867 16,147,568 
ADYSSIVIGSEMIE Sc leiSeteeacres 3 1 1,474,177 || 2,899,424 | 7,734,459 | 11,083,719 | 14,994,398 
WHISK Vere Gee Sof oc ets 0s 1,010,657 | 1,504,132 || 21,746,593 | 7,886,707 | 9,452,690 | 12,174,393 
Shingles, wood............. 2,331,443 | 10,848,602 || 4,132,181 | 7,606,118 | 10,370,972 10,714, 159 
WP ertilizergeete ae seks cstl sob oies Slog LD 6, 694,037 5,606, 400 8,584,098 | 10,284,190 9,992,020 
Platinum or platinum : 

metals, in concentrates, 

PEC cee REE, «ns atsiaia ne ae 61, 717 39,058 1,610,945 | 5,898,616 | 6,424,214 9,831,127 
Tires and tubes, rubber..... 1 7,395,172 || 14,352,652 | .5,460,675 | 8,008,262 9,425,397 
Farm implements, etc...... 4,319,385 | 11,614,400 |) 10,302,404 9,537,256 | 11,872,880 9,121,748 
PAP CrePOBT Ge esi ie stereo. x3 1 4,568,066 || 2,250,458 | 8,791,893 | 11,831,473 7,853,991 
(Oe Pie Mes a RE 1,566, 612 9,349,455 1,061,147 6,177,281 3,295,148 6, 832,920 
Silver ore and bullion....... 15,009,937 | 14,255,601 || 9,581,752 | 7,165,504 | 6,585,443 5,952,640 
Leather, unmanufactured....| 1,296,480 | 11,742,268 || 4,722,852 | 6,521,486 | 4,194,764 5, 742,492 
Sodium compounds......... 1 1 3,139,883 | 5,935,442 | 7,483,690 5,409,577 
Viegetableseiitres <cisuioss meee's 1,534,228 ! 11,656,483 " 9,941,890 5, 174,687 | 5,292,441 5,409,478 
DESDE EIS 9 0S A RI ar ta eit EAD Se ae Ac a Ag A vc es SA nn 


1 None recorded. 


476 EXTERNAL TRADE 


Detailed Imports and Exports.—Detailed statistics of all commodities of 
any importance imported into Canada from all countries, from the United Kingdom 
and from the United States during the calendar years 1941 and 1942 are given in 
Table 16, while corresponding statistics for domestic exports appear in Table 17. 


War-time restrictions prohibit the publication of statistics of trade of individual 
items by countries and the figures of imports and exports between Canada and the 
United Kingdom and the United States are, therefore, confined to sub-group and 
group totals until such time as the restrictions in publication are removed.* In the 
case of exports of non-ferrous metals, only the totals of precious metals and the 
group total can be given. 


* Since this chapter was prepared, the restrictions referred to have been lifted and the 1945 Year Book 
will give individual figures. 


16.—Principa! Imports into Canada for Consumption from All Countries, the 
United Kingdom and the United States, 1941 and 1942 
Nore.—Comparable totals for the year 1940 and itemized figures for the pre-war years 1937-39 will be 


found at pp. 482-487 of the 1942 Year Book. War-time restrictions preclude the publication of details for 
years since the outbreak of war but see footnote above. 


All Countries _ United Kingdom United States 


Item —$_———_—_——. 
1941 1942 1941 1942 1941 1942 
$’000 $’000 $7000 | $'000 $’000 $’000 
I. Agricultural and Vegetable 
Products 
A. Marinuy Foop 
Mpesh fruites dete oxi ni Fe ae eee ae 19,979 24,476 Nil Nil 15,669 22,168 
Dried Truitese enn hos eee ee 7,248 5,199 ts ¢ 1,820 2,536 
Proserved trite csc. dee ee ae 1,793 242 59 1 85 3 
WES Stace aot eaten aac coin ek eee 3,999 4,212 1 1 89 77 
Vegetales. sat, oss owt eemee ue eee 7,100 9,245 179 9 5, 898 8,176 
Tens Bd Qradnebat: asic eee eee 8,189 8,610 116 2 6,594 7,160 
Oils, vegetable, for food................ 1,758 316 2 Nil 523 183 
ugar and its proguetas, -) ks Cie nck nes 29,506 17,915 187 31 356 522 
Toraus, A, Marnuy Foop?......... 103, 237 96,278 1,176 61 35,224 47,106 
B. Oruer Tuan Foop 
Beverages, alcoholic...............:. Jay 6,330 7,181 4,628 5,361 74 97 
Oils, vegetable, not food................ 12,260 10,451 151 57 5,997 3,306 
ubber'and nraducta: ....)5. 6c s.ecs ccc 39, 137 23,136 528 503 6,568 |. 8,554 
orso8 Ceili a A hal ee 1,166 1,297 26 47 851 1,052 
RODACCOT. Sermreteoee wal 2 bok leek Boe 1,526 1,161 466 151 634 561 
Torats, B. OrHER THAN Foop?..... 67,999 51, 462 6,121 6,411 20,377 20,367 
Totals, Agricultural and Vegetable 
Produtiy ovr. 65-05 ok oes lacs, 171,835 | 147,740 75297 6,472 55,601 67,472 
Il. Animals and Animal Products 
TAG vsaetakbicis Mos de ee OE 1,648 1,645 13 1 296 215 
PRS Wace i Oe eet ee eae See ee ote. 9,120 6,449 1,971 945 4,112 3,306 
Leather, unmanufactured............... 3,881 4,193 | 1,715 2,167 2,067 1, 863 
Leather, manufactured................. 2,520 3,239 827 1,219 1,660 2,000 
ae aR iy OE A oR i a 1,865 1,841 40 3 755 962 
Milk and its products................... 505 1,176 2 1 195 664 
Wiley fats, gredseg 1.45 . fae nee 2,485 4,071 186 77 964 973 
Totals, Animals and Animal Pro- ; 
Cis) ct RE ee 34,846 34,931 5,238 4,687 16,390 15,096 


_ SS | | | || st NN 


——_.__. 


1 Less than $1,000. 2 Totals include other items not specified. 
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16.—Principal Imports into Canada for Consumption from All Countries, the United 
Kingdom and the United States, 1941 and 1942—concluded 


Item 


Il. Fibres and Textiles 


Cotton and its products, ...<<cceced noses 
Pilaxhemp- ang yutOse . «cits ssa deed 
RSL MMC ES, WI OGUCLSH. is arose Wa loks gieleiers.> = 
Wool andi basprocdUuctsiss...c<.6 cbcecsu-e ees 
PAT UILICIAME BTL nen een fe he es ciate oa eve oa 


IV. Wood, Wood Products and Paper 


Wood, unmanufactured................6: 
WOO, Maniuiacbured sis (0. scale es vices 
LESTE EM, ba ears Oi t digg ee mene mg are Oy 
Books and printed matter.............. 


Totals, Wood, Wocd Products and 
Dy Le) le 1k ip hl ala ici Loe Meee em 


V. Iron and Its Products 


HUONG sre MTOGUCTSS «cies os ccs ene S 
Miubestand: piIpesee. 5 aanhaels sc eee oe os 
HineiNEs ANG DOMETS, vase acperesvso ba cieiea eee 
MATIN IM PSMLENGS va Hey. es soko iiee bc okies 
Hardware ang cutleryock - 52}... sodhaaks 
Machinery, except agricultural.......... 
Automobiles and parts 


Ce 


Totals, Iron and Its Products!...... 


VI. Non-ferrous Metals 


VIL. Non-Metallic Minerals 


Clay and clay, products... sc... ence 
oal'and coal products... /.0.....3..-6.. 


Ce ee ee ed 


Totais, Non-Metallic Minerals!.... 
VIE. Chemicals and Allied Products 


Drugs and medicines..................- 
Dyeing and tanning 
Paints and varnishes, 162... 6.4. ceeseess 
OAD Obs hares Renee bc theeres rte: 


ee ee ee ee ar) 


ee i ee Se ay 


MUNI CES AAT a ee Ate, OE chia s 
IX. Miscellaneous Commodities 
Amusement and sporting goods........ 


Household, etc., equipment............. 
Scientific and educational equipment.... 


Totals, Miscellaneous Commodities!. 


Grand Totals, Imports for Con- 
BUIMPULON sy rete res. bee 


United Kingdom 


1941 1942 

$7000 $7000 
13,615 15, 908 
4,578 4,870 
524 416 
30,351 29,716 
7,579 8, 267 


61,104 63,218 


12 2 
226 173 
1,000 822 
1,325 962 
25063 1,959 
2,135 91 
164 15 
4,170 1,952 
109 16 
832 337 
4,017 3,275 
414 117 
18,374 8,662 
9 7 
1,490 721 


6,532 5, 883 
4,375 2,701 
3,656 3,508 
8 5 
17,261 | . 14,279 
916 794 
1,374 1,471 
2,090 1,072 
133 51 


United States 


1941 


31,392 
1,835 
3,419 

496 
2,535 


5, 668 
5,555 
8,256 
13,486 


32,965 


$000 


49,234 


1942 


$7000 


62,086 


35,476 


58,582 
8,015 
28,549 
30,715 
3,498 
126,375 
76,779 


~ 4,302 
3,007 
26,253 


7,985 
64,613 
8,244 
53, 895 


53,845 


410,279 


65,939 


150, 665 


81,042 

6,217 
17, 623 
23,615 

4,042 
68,281 
81,279 


368,138 


7,017 
1,862 
26,648 


60,330 


9,029 
89,297 
7,589 
69,311 


193,556 


56,673 


1,195 
6,116 
6,001 


945 
3,968 
7,794 


All Countries 
1941 1942 
$’000 $000 
65,752 88, 802 
13, 762 13,070 

4,167 1,735 
48,824 56,437 
10,315 10,731 

161,139 | -189,066 

6,335 Drow2 

6,218 6,077 

9,341 10,675 
14,845 16,052 
36, 739 38,177 
60,743 81,1388 

8,179 6, 233 
BA WIYE 19,582 
30,972 23,644 

4,341 4,380 
130,437 71,603 
77, 193 81,397 

431, 622 377,765 

10,208 14,541 

4,518 2,585 
28,178 28,174 
94,758 82,416 
14,621 14,918 
68,988 92,002 
12,089 14.11:2 
75,520 81,091 

189,954 221,300 

5,026 5,524 
10,000 8, 869 

7,695 6,420 

375 294 

13,114 12,465 
65,382 66,824 

2,024 Teavo 

7.212 4,753 

6,652 8,357 
262,516 485,970 


1,448,792 | 1,644,242 


9,007 7,845 

757 419 

979 722 

616 552 

89,770 50,305 
219,419 


161,113 || 1,004,498 


170,181 


430,923 


1,304,680 


1 Totals include other items not specified. 
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17.—Principal Exports of Canadian Produce from Canada to All Countries, the 
United Kingdom and the United States, 1941 and 1942 


Nore.—Comparable totals for the year 1940 and itemized figures for the pre-war years 1937-39 will be 
found at pp. 488-499 of the 1942 Year Book. War-time restrictions preclude the publication of details for 
years since the outbreak of war but see textual footnote, p. 476. 


at All Countries United Kingdom United States 
tem a | | 
1941 1942 1941 1942 1941 1942 


$000 $000 $000 $000 $’000 $000 


I. Agricultural and Vegetable 
| ¢!) Products 


eh Mainuy Foop 


Fruits... Shel ee ee APRS MIS ee 5,762 4,583 3,436 1,303 tT L61 2,159 
Veretablesctrtrerrstie rt cic ae tas 5, 292 5,409 1,294 367 1523 2,549 
(Graing=/: hepa es PEI R Reet He AR ees 171,463 134,801 119,488 77,899 46,934 40,491 
Grains and productsiz¢........ |e 231,028 188,755 154, 291 100,101 54,869 47,436 
SUS AT eal cee ee eid ae Oa eee 2,874 4,926 4 4 1,680 2,000 


Torats, sA’.oMAINLY Foop!,..;........ 247,055 | 206,053 159,027 | 101,776 59,342 54,834 
| © aaa aati fr ee aa | es Ses SN SO hie acre eae ea oR ee aw et TN ere mare eo 
B. Oryer Tuan Foop 


Beverages, al@oholic:.:................. Led 55 19,733 7s 63 8,327. 9,508 
Rub berevecimr or eae eas nee ee 14,579 11,632 3,985 5,178 1, 628 1,674 
SBS ea eterno LG eee ney ee 4,893 12,031 aly 874 Biel By 10,423 

Torauts, B. OrHerR Tuan Foop!....... 38,654 51,726 6,356 9,445 15,691 24, 398. 


Totals, Agricultural and Vegetable 
Products! Vn As Mane ic et Rene on 285,709 | 257,778 || 165,382 | 111,220 75,034 79,282 


Wi. Animals and Animal Products 


Jaa dU Weney ty pili apt edie wad arsed cer sari (paternal 18, 433 19,250 Nil Nil 18, 110 18,822 
Mish, fresh.’ Sever. biG Sono oe Ruccg ce 15, 185 18, 858 679 486 14,441 18,365 
Bish riod, satog seEGe us ae 5,885 7,300 2 4 2,560 4,556 
Fish, preserved es. ick cen. eh. ee 18,442 2tat il 14,160 18,277 1,040 1,384 

Totals, Fishery Products! lteter 41,178 49,787 14,845 18,768 19,702 26,157 
Bursyundressed eb) Sores. eee 15, 448 17,382 429 156 14,533 16,709 

Totals; 2 Urs 3.04, ea a o, tet oe 16,159 17,977 430 157 14,884 16,869 
Meats ROE Bs ie AS Vn ie in en we A 84,178 110,429 77,661 102,216 2,822 1,446 
Milk and its products. o).......:........ 21,270 34, 261 14, 622 24,808 180 1,527 
Oils, fats, greases and waxes............. 2,412 DSA 849 1,085 1,207 877 


Totals, Animals and Animal Pro- 
MUCtS ee er ke trees! 201,731 | 256,725 | 114,990 | 158,646 64,738 71,911 


WG) scr eet mone 5, 5. tn ak eae 2,307 3,265 18 78 1,423 1,309 
Totals, Fibres and Textiles!......... 30,820 28,932 39222 2,090 6,529 9,611 
IV. Wood, Wood Products and 
Paper 
Logs and round timber... ./.../2....... 9,433 8,497 2,662 2,976 6,449 5,374 
Ranks «nd boards. i ape tense tehen oes. 74,205 80,115 25,069 22,495 41,397 53,141 
Wood; unmianufacturedess: 0). ates. 121,158 132,851 33,436 33,564 77,498 93, 385 
Wood-pulpeh ik is 6 hee oe pine. 85,898 95,267 15,412 17,951 68,161 76,088 
Woods manutaeturods:...5 aan eee 88,497 97,788 16,283 19,029 68,451 76,521 
Papers is AD Bele VeRet Ae ol ee 176, 184 157,838 7,779 5,146 139,106 137,952 
Totals, Wood, Wood Products and 
Paper! sack: 1h ocd Pk ee 387,113 | 389,805 57,494 57,780 || 285,997 308,831 


1 Totals include other items not specified. 


a 


See an he ee a Oe ee 
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-17.—Principal Exports of Canadian Produce from Canada to All Countries, the United 
. Kingdom and the United States, 1941 and 1942—concluded 


H All Countries United Kingdom United States 
tem —. |_|] 
1941 1942 1941 1942 1941 1942 


V. Iron and Its Products 


BMachinery.........: MIRA eet ithe 16,117.| 16,148 7,373 2,019 1,744 7,963 
twit ee eWeek, FP ie « 00k 153.694 | 328,257 || 28.680] 85,775 487 1/621 


Totals, Iron and Its Products?...... 239,901 | 467,121 70,251 | 120,758 14,246 32,990 


VI. Non-Ferrous Metals 


EU DOL TMGR Te RET Ctt ee apace eA aha colat caine’ gt 1 1 1 1 1 1 
“NGC eE ba Te REA Regt AR se bel le ioe Caen tree 1 1 1 1 1 
IPLOCIOUS ISUAIS S22 ose Sot ce eee heaton 14,027 16,660 1,716 : 879 11,858 15,776 
TC See Reha Ree cet ee is She bbe eta wd 1 
Totals, Non-Ferrous Metals?........ 244,012 | 308,903 | 131,693 | 117,971 92,275 159,908 


VII. Chemicals and Allied Products 


ORGIIZOIS UAT Ate eee ee vies ae ccc cece 10, 284 9,992 19 270 7,239 7,703 
Totals, Chemicals and Allied Pro- 
CUCESS ee a ee hele es 58,676 717,333 26,426 31,079 15,451 29,160 


IX. Miscellaneous Commodities 


Totals, Miscellaneous Commodities..| 127,869 | 520,594 83,728 | 186,167 13,184 155,029 


Grand Totals, Exports of Canadian 
PPEOUUCE Sens es lewis ete ciate’ 1,621,003 | 2,363,773 || 658,228 | 741,717 || 599,718 885,523 


1 War-time restrictions preclude the publication of data for 1941 and 1942 but see textual footnote, 
 p. 476. 2 Totals include other items not specified. 


Subsection 3.—Comparison of the Volume of Imports and Exports 


The statistics of the external trade of Canada are analysed in this Subsection 
to reveal changes in the physical volume of external trade as well as in the dollar 
| value of that trade. Since value figures alone may be somewhat misleading when 
_ used to show the physical growth of production and external trade it is desirable 
| to secure a record of the fluctuations in the volume of the country’s trade as dis- 
tinguished from the value thereof. A description of the method used in ascertaining 
: such fluctuations is given at p. 462 of the 1941 Year Book. 


[ In Table 18 the imports and exports for 1940, 1941 and 1942, are first shown 
_ at the values at which the trade was recorded; the same imports and exports are 
_ then shown at the value they would have had if the average price or unit value had 
‘been the same in each year as it was over the average of the years 1935-39. In 
_ other words, the figures on the basis of the average values over the base period 
Beastie a comparison to be made of the imports or exports for the given years on the 
basis of variations in quantity only, variations due to different prices having been 
oS agiahanae Index numbers of declared values, that is, the total declared values 
we 


: 
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of the imports or exports in each year expressed as percentages of 1935-39 are then — 


given. These are followed by the index numbers of average values, which show the 
prices at which goods were imported or exported in each year expressed as percentages 
of the prices in 1935-39. Finally, the index numbers of physical volume show the 
relative quantity of merchandise imported or exported in each year expressed as 
a percentage of the quantity of the same merchandise in 1935-39. 


The declared value of imports showed an increase from $1,448,792,000 in 1941 
to $1,644,242,000 in 1942, a rise of 18-5 p.c. However, if the price level of 1935-39 
had prevailed in both these years, imports would have amounted to $1,105,221,000 
in 1941 and $1,080,245,000 in 1942. This would represent a decrease of 2-3 p.c. 
and indicates that the effect of rising prices was beginning to be shown in the trade 
returns for 1942. 


Three of the main groups of imports showed decreases in declared value in 1942, 
viz., agricultural and vegetable products, iron and its products and non-ferrous 
metals; these three groups also showed decreases in volume, as did animals and 
animal products, wood and paper and chemicals and allied products. All groups, 
with the exception of iron and its products, showed advances in unit values or prices. 


Exports also increased in 1942, both in value and in volume. On the basis 
of price levels prevailing during the period 1935-39, exports would have been valued 
at $1,387,900,000 in 1941 and $1,740,220,000 in 1942. This represents an increase 
of 25-4 p.c., as against the actual increase, on the basis of declared values, of 45-8 
p.c., indicating not only a sizeable increase in the quantity of exports, but an appreci- 
able increase in prices. The index of unit values of iron and its products continued 
its rapid rise, increasing from 151-5 in 1940 to 180-5 in 1941 and to 221-8 in 1942. 


The index numbers of unit values of total imports increased from 130-8 in 


1941 to 151-8 in 1942, while the index of unit values of exports showed a lesser 
increase from 115-5 to 184-3. This would indicate a slightly less favourable position © 


of Canada’s barter terms in 1942 than in 1941, as the prices of imported goods 
increased to a greater degree than did those of the exports exchanged for them. 


18.—Comparison of the Values and Volumes of Imports and Exports, by Main Groups, 
1940-42 


Norr.—In editions of the Year Books prior to 1942, the indexes of value and volume of imports and | 


exports were calculated on a 1936 base. These have now been re-calculated on a five-year base (1935-38100) 


back to 1935, making them uniform with other indexes of the Bureau. Figures for the years 1935-39, in- 


clusive, will be found at p. 118, Vol. I of ‘‘Trade of Canada, 1940’’. 


(SS SS oe es a RE SS eS ES EEE SS oe eS ee Se SES 


Imports for Domestic Exports 
Group | Consumption (Excluding Gold) 


1940 1941 1942 1940 1941 1942 


$000 $000 $000 $000 $000 $000 


Values as Declared 


Agricultural and Vegetable Products.......... 157,250 | 171,835 | 147,740 || 218,263 | 285,709 | 257,778 
Animals and Animal Products................ 35,366 | 34,846 34,931 || 164,724 | 201,731 256, 726 
Fibres and Textiles........ Pan 5 ss» Stine ee 147,329 | 161,139 | 189,066 22,696 30,820 28, 932 
Woodland Papers’: 1a. soa een oan eee 38,100 | 36,739 | 38,177 | 348,006 | 387,113 | 389,806 
Tronvandulise#Preducts.:, ance eat cece oreo 298,903 | 431,622 | 377,765 || 127,667 | 239,901 467,121 
INOn=Kerrous Metals... Ue eee eee 71,144 94,758 82,416 || 194,712 | 244,012 308, 903 
Non-Metallic Minerals 05 .....5. 0. oy. evils ones 161,198 | 189,954 | 221,353 33, 754 45,172 56,580 
Chemicals and Allied Products............... 51,824 65, 382 66,824 || 31,223 58,676 74,000 


Miscollaneous.)). io ivest ven ka cane ees Gees ge 120,837 | 262,517 | 485,970 | 37,909 | 127,869 520,594 


Totals, Declared Values................. 1,081,951 |1,448,792 |1,644,242 


1,178,954 |1,621,003 | 2,363,773 | 


- Agricultural and Vegetable Products.......... 
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18.—Comparison of the Values and Volumes of Imports and Exports, by Main Groups, 


1940-42—concluded 
Imports for Domestic Exports 
Group Consumption (Excluding Gold) 


1940 1941 1942 1940 1941 1942 


$000 $000 $000 $000 $000 $7000 


On the Basis of 1935-39 Average Values 


140,452 | 141,631 | 102,726 || 221,678 | 292,520 | 237,622 


Animals and Animal Products...............-- 33,174 30,607 25,693 || 158,887 | 186,907 | 205,965 


Mprosand: Cextiedier ss deck orses cece es nee es 115,694 | 123,693 | 127,440 || 21,254 | 30,286 26,620 
UI eveys US eC bel a2 0c) ee ee ee 32,407 | 28,473 | 25,712 || 283,694 | 297,017 | 281,938 
PEGRUENG: LES, FLOGUGUS faic.cjettelecciisloate me 2 sels eiose' es 273,425 | 276,523 | 251,048 || 84,315 | 132,922 | 210,614 
PORN OLLOUS NLC TANS. fal. claw mle c tts Weide eleaw leas 77,800 | 100,240 | 61,611 || 197,021 | 234,994 | 287,617 
NoneWetallicuMinerals .. ox aed.ehia des «oes ogee 150,437 | 166,027 | 175,495 |] 32,094 | 41,152 44,611 
Chemicals and Allied Products............... 49,805 | 59,753 | 55,373 || 33,366 | 66,890 61,548 
IGE GLEATIOOUSS Wei os Mvie| scee einai akehalaig cavaiajouersy sha tele 109,281 | 178,274 | 255,147 || 36,836 | 105,212 | 383,685 


982,475 |1,105,221 |1,080,245 |11,069,145 |1,387,900 | 1,740,220 


| | 


Totals at 1935-39 Average Values. . Rees 


Index Numbers of Declared Values 
(1935-39 = 100) 


Agricultural and Vegetable Products.......... 123-4 134-9 115-9 104-6 
Animals and Animal Products................ 128-0 126-3 163-6 208-3 
TOS Ald LOXGIION: free ii pfelctslans. ccere'o isavesee erate 151-0 165-2 241-7 226°9 
MUGOC PACE ME ADOM xe 4 Slt strc pie iese sins. cis bisoiseye-cols 127-5 122-9 175-5 176-7 
Milcon and (ta Products... oo: <2... 0s che ees 185-8 268-4 411-4 801-0 
MON OTTOUSNTOtAIS ss os he cece to's oct ee aleve aro ee 181-3 241-5 151-1 191- 
Ign -Wietallic Minerals.4%,; Gute screeieaea so gle = 132-1 155-6 177-7 222°6 
Chemicals and Allied Products.............-. 145-5 183-6 294-7 388-4 
MInSCOLlanNGOUS Ass ok ee eee ae eee 272-2 591-3 788-0 |3,208-0 
Total Indexes of Declared Values........ 158-1 211-6 183-3 267-2 
Index Numbers of Average Values 
(1935-39 = 100) 
Agricultural and Vegetable Products.......... 111-8 121-2 94-4 104: 
PeAnimais and Animal Products... 2....-........ 106-8 114-2 107-9 124-6 
Fibres and Textiles............ eS Te 127-0 129-9 101-8 108-8 
PO OC TITGY ADOT oo Sis Rush culovarelals = 'dersielse peas eos tbe 117-6 129-0 129-2 137-1 
PeOTANC: LESUL LOGUCEG. b..5.0 6 ssrdteisiet cles ss rae 110-4 157-6 180-5 221-8 
Non-Verrous Wlotals.:...5. oe o< ccs casos ec ere 88-2 91-1 104-1 107-7 
Ions NrotalliG WINCTAls). .. «..ie0.0 cies p00) ss sie 010:5he 107-1 114-4 109-8 126-8 
Chemicals and Allied Products..............- 103-8 109-2 88-2 126-3 
RICCI ATCOLIS Soe ein ce ess ciesmsets, cuonations SiGiance-craibbems 107-6 143-3 120-3 134°3 
Total Indexes of Average Values......... 109-9 130-8 115-5 134-3 
Index Numbers of Physical Volume 
(1935-39 = 100) 
Agricultural and Vegetable Products.......... 110-4 111-3 122-8 99-7 
Animals and Animal Products..............+: 119-9 110-6 151-6 167-1 
MATOS ALCL OEMS Hi: Sic.0o 0 ei aefele so cis 2 «6 Seles 119-0 127-2 237-4 208-6 
MCNAIR OE ADOD = 5 ihre a ctois ciate oie raysisieteenaiein ornate) So. 108-5 95-3 135-8 128-9 
Mra LESSEE TOGUCES ccna sb ees = -leleclalsetes re. 168-4 170-3 227-9 361-1 
IWon-Ferrous Aletalsite. besccc swe sjataeeeccte es 205-7 265-0 145-2 177-7 
one NOtallic Minerals.; «tues «cssciisceectee- 123-2 136-0 161-9 175-5 
Chemicals and Allied Products..............- 140-2 168-2 334-2 307-6 
MRP ENT AT COUS TI ak Sa shs iis lob ieioiane ciahe a mays ons shies 253 -0 412-7 654-9 |2,388-4 
Total Indexes of Physical Volume....... 143-8 161-8 158-7 198-9 


1 Revised since the publication of the 1942 Year Book. 
Subsection 4.—Proportions of Trade in Raw and Manufactured Products 


_ The stage attained in the industrial development of a country is indicated by 
the character of the goods it imports and exports. In the early years of Canada’s 
developmeht, imports were made up chiefly of manufactured products and exports 
of raw and semi-manufactured products. Since the beginning of the twentieth 


. eentury this position has been almost reversed; a large percentage of imports into 
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Canada now consists of raw material and semi-manufactured products to be used in 
Canadian manufacturing industries, while exports consist, to a great degree, of 
products that have undergone some process of manufacture. With the growth of 
population and the establishment of industries using mass-production methods, it 
has become profitable to import raw materials such as rubber, cotton and sugar 
for processing in Canadian factories; such industries can easily produce more finished 
products than the domestic market can absorb and, therefore, an export trade in 
these finished goods has become established. ; 


In trade with countries possessing highly developed manufacturing industries, 
Canada’s imports consist of manufactured products and her exports to those countries 
are made up largely of raw materials and semi-manufactured products. On the 
other hand, in trade with countries of South America and Africa, whose industrial 
development is not so advanced, the reverse is true, imports being predominantly 
raw materials, while by far the larger part of exports are fully manufactured goods. 


Analyses of Canada’s trade, from the angle of degree of manufacture of imports 
and exports with leading countries, are of value to the student of economic relation- 
ships because they present, in summary, a picture with significant meaning in the 
complementary relationship existing in manufacturing and commerce between 
continents and countries. 


The data of Table 19 have been specially tabulated to show at a glance this 
information for all countries of any importance that trade with Canada. Table 20, 
on the other hand, gives historical statistics that clearly indicate the fluctuations in 
imports for home consumption of important raw materials used in Canadian manu- 
facture, irrespective of their source. In a broad way, the data reflect the develop- 
ment of Canadian manufactures, although the dislocations in trade caused by 
the Axis invasions that cut off supplies of essential commodities must be borne in 
mind in making comparisons with the corresponding tables in earlier Year Books. 


19._Imports and Exports, by Continents and Leading Countries, According to 
Degree of Manufacture, 1941 and 1942 


Nore.—Dashes in this table indicate that the values are too small to be expressed. 


Domestic Exports 


Imports (Excluding Gold) 
Year, Raw Partly Fully Raw Partly Fully 

Continent Materials | Manufactured] Manufactured|| Materials | Manufactured] Manufactured 
and Country = |- ee ——_. |] | — 

1B LOh 1B XSi P.C. recs PC Pic: 

Value} of | Value| of | Value] of |] Value} of | Value] of | Value] of 

Total Total Total Total Total Total 

$’000 $7000 $7000 $000 $’000 $000 
1941 
Evurorr 

Beleitumer. 4. ae 19} 25-7 SP v:los! 53] 70-0) Nil -| Nil -| Nil = 
Denmark os ope 1] 34-3] Nil - 3] 65: s ~ ~ : - 
UITG eee eee 137| 87-1 ss - 20} 12-9) 1,216) 62-9 117 6-0 599} 31-1 
Brancoe. weno 3 0:9 ce = 332] 99-1 j ~ Nil - Nil - 
Germany - 1:5 31{ 32-3 2 66-2 is - eh ~ E - 
tally ean eee Nil - = - 441) 100-0 “ - “ - “ = 
Netherlands...... 124; 91-6) Nil - 11} 8-4 ee ~ a - ae ~ 
OLWAY eae ee Nil - - 3} 100-0 oo - = - s - 
SDBIN oe ere IN SAB 132} 25-3 374] 72-0 bh 2 Gir 44) 18-5 184) 76-8 
WOCCN 4c. ore Nil - il - 670} 100-0 2h Dal 20) 71-2 (ARE Lal 
Switzerland...... 5 0-1 * - 3,999] 99-9 220) 14-7 1 0-1) 1,275) 8552 
United Kingdom.| 7,891 3-6] 18,254 8-3}193, 274) 88-1]148,648} 21-8]184,313] 28-0/330,267] 50-2 


Torats, Europr?.| 8,484) 3-7] 18,399] 8-1/199,413] 88-2)145,475] 21-7/188,915| 28-2/335,467] 50-1 


1 Ex-bond. 2 Totals include other countries not specified. 


ge a 


j Peru 


Year, 
Continent 
and Country 
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19._Imports and Exports, by Continents and Leading Countries, According to 


Degree of Manufacture, 1941 and 1942—continued 


Imports 
Raw Partly Fully 
Materials | Manufactured] Manufactured 


Domestic Exports 
(Excluding Gold) 

Raw 
Materials 


‘ ee ee ee ee ee ee a a a a (ee ed 


1941—con. 
NortH AMERICA 


ermugs-6 3.5. 
Br. West Indies— 
Barbados....... 
Jamaica. ..iv... 
Tobago 


Mexico..........- 
Newfoundland.... 
United States.... 


Torats, NortH 
AMERICA! 


ecserees 


Brazil 


Colombia. ....... 


Cr 


ToraLs, SoUTH 
AMERICA!....... 


ASIA 


Burma 


@Wer a) eee ite ess 


eset eres ccee 


Netherlands 
East Indies 
Hong Kong....... 
Japan 
Philippine Is...... 


eet ee 


Ce 


Torats, AsIAl..... 


OcEANIA 


sew ee wore 
Ce ee ee 


New Zealand..... 
Toraus, OcEANIA!. 


AFRICA 


British W. Africa. 
Egypt 
S. Rhodesia...... 


eee eres erase 


British E. Africa. 
British S. Africa. 


34-9 1-0 58} 64-1 
51-7} 1,907) 48-3 

58-6 37-4 270) 4-0 
19-0 73:5 293) 7-5 
35-0 56-4 187} 8-6 
11-8 66-1 957) 22-1 
90-8 0-6 162} 8-6 
68-3 0-6} 1,332} 31-1 
-1 4-21790,736| 78-7 


or 


S> 0o 
oo 


[ot 
wma Sou wo 


— 


ee bo 
owwo > CO o> SO aw 


SOOM CHOON 2D 
pape-3Ico PTR WO 


co eb wo 
me OOS [No ee Ws) 


re 
or 
> 
(oS) 
w 
cs 


25-6 37-5| 7,099 
= 99-3 26 
7-7 4-8 72 

86-9 9-4 507 


84-4 0-7 316 
90-3 0-8 373 
94-8 5-2) Nil 
99-5 0:4 


7-3] 1,035,423 


1 Totals include other countries not specified. 
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19.—Imports and Exports, by Continents and Leading Countries, According to 
Degree of Manufacture, 1941 and 1942—continued 


Domestic Exports 
Imports (Excluding Gold) 
Year, Raw Partly | Fully Raw Partly Fully 
Continent Materials | Manufactured Merurenunad Materials | Manufactured Mandestired 
and Country = |————— | —— I iii _ J __ | 
1216. EC ete. BC: 1225 Or: 
of of of of of 
Total Total Tota Total Total 
1941—concl. 
BritisH EMpPire 
United Kingdom. 3- 8-3]193,274} 88-1143,648] 21-8)184,313] 28 
Other kuna uceeioe 52: 23-3] 33,807} 24-01 10,059} 4-6] 16,397 7 
ToraLs, BRITISH 
EMPIRE......... 22-8 14-2}227,081] 63-0)153,707| 17-5/200,710} 22-8/524,224 
ForrIGgn 
CouUNTRIES 
United States... 17-1 4-21790, 736] 78-71163,280) 27-2}213,714| 35 
Otheriee tee cee 64-4 14-8] 17,605} 20-8 3:3] 12,388] 8 
Torats, FoREIGN 
CouNTRIES..... 20:8 5-0/808,341] 74-2/168,021] 22-6/226,102} 30-5/348,240 
1942 
EUROPE 
Belgium.......... 97-7) Nil - 2:3 - ~ 
ATO e eek ee 76°5 - 23-5 88-5 2-4 
Hrance ves. sash - 0-4 99-6 - _ 
pao ee Be ed - - 100-0 - - 
PRN aA ies - - 100-0 - ~ 
N etheviands BY sco 98-6 - 1-4 - - 
painter tate cee a 2-3 0-6 97-1 7°8 91-5 
Sweden........... - - 100-0 - ~ 
Switzerland...... - 2- % 


United Kingdom. 


Torats, EvuRopE?. 


_— oo | | | | | | EO 


NortH AMERICA 


Bermuda). .k st 13-9 - 86-1 15-1 1-8 
Br. West Indies— 

Barbados....... 0-1 61-1 38°8 8-2 6-6 

Jamaical...25 34-0 58-5 7:5 6-8 4-8 

Trinidad and 

Tobago. ok. o. 8:3 86-8 4-9 6-8 1-9 

Other BW... 53-7 26-0 20:3 Biri 1-4 

UDa ste aes cee ae 7:9 88-6 3:5 13-5 11-8 
MGxiCO) ua chee 92-9 0-5 6-6 8-2 21-9 
Newfoundland... 54-7 0-7 44-6 16-1 2°3 
United States.... 18-0 3-1 78-9 19-7 31-8 
Totats, NortH 

AMERICA2,...... 18-7| 51,664) 3-9/1,035,307] 77-4||185, 709] 18-9/285,118} 29-1/510,599 

SoutH AMERICA 
Argentina........ 42-9 14-7 42-4 7-1 15-6 
IBTaZilie eee 83-7 4-2 12-1 0-7 20-5 
British Guba. 67-0) 1,467) 24-1 8-9 5-6 0-9 
Colombia... 5.32.5 99-4 0-2 0-4 1-6 12-4 
Peruy, eet te 98-7 i - 1-3 11-1 15-8 
Venezuela........ 97-0 3-0 12-5 9-1 
Torats, SoutH 

AMERICA2,...... 75°8| 3,711) 8-4 15-8 5-7 11-2) 16,411 


— | | ———————_ |__| —_____ -—— | | | SS 


1 Less than $1,000. 2 Totals include other countries not specified 3 Ex-bond. 
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19.—_Imports and Exports, by Continents and Leading Countries, According to 
Degree of Manufacture, 1941 and 1942—concluded 


Year, 
Continent 
and Country 


1942—concl. 


ASIA 


Burma. eee Re: 


Torta.s, OCHANIA2, 


AFRICA 


British E. Africa. 
British S. Africa. 
ae W. Africa. 


ed 


Toraus, AFRICA?... 


Grand Totals, 
1942 


see e eee ee eee 


British EMPIRE 


United Kingdom. 
Other 


Torats, BRITISH 
PUMPUR ME Soc 5/s 


er 


ForREIGN 
CouUNTRIES 


United States..... 


Toraus, FOREIGN 
‘CouNTRIES..... 


Imports (Excluding Gold) 
Raw Partly Fully aw Partly Fully 
Materials | Manufactured] Manufactured|| Materials | Manufactured} Manufactured 
j XO}. 12K eC Cr PG Ee 
Value| of | Value| of | Value of || Value} of | Value] of | Value] of 
otal Total Tota Tota otal otal 
$’000 $’000 $000 $’000 $000 $000 
3,244] 15-2) 2,049 9-6] 16,053] 75-2 42 ~ 2,965 1-8]164,876| 98-2 
Nil - 67; 100-0] Nil - 1 0-2} Nil - 433] 99-8 
10,680} 72-9} 3,872) 26-4 100 0-7 1 - - — | 3,167] 100-0 
2,479] 36-5 850) 12-5) 3,455) 51-0 16 1-2 55| 4-2] 1,253) 94-6 
41} 35-2 5 4-0 71} 60-8 1 - 106 1-4} 7,696} 98-6 
800) 70-1 237) 20-8 104 9-1) Nil = 8]. 1:5 540} 98-5 
35 8-6} Nil = 375] 91-4 SF = Nil = 1 100-0 
Nil - Vy — | 1,0453} 100-0 sf _ i - Nil - 
83] 78-4 13] 11-9 10 9-7 ‘ - a e - 
17,455) 37-8] 7,097] 15-4} 21,641] 46-8 2,012 1-0 671 1-8)196,431} 97-2 
4,838] 37-5} 4,010) 31-1} 4,042) 31-4 48 es 6, 843 8-7| 71,974] 91-3 
Nil - 3,062} 99-0 30 1-0 il - 166] 51-1 158] 48-9 
966} 22-5) Nil - 3,324| 77-5 : - 1 - 933) 100-0 
18,145} 91-2) 1,328 6-7 420 2-1 66 0-2 630 2-1) 29,640] 97-7 
23,030} 63-6) 8,681) 24-0} 4,495 12. 4 114 0-1) 7,658 6-9)102,833} 93-0 
3,295) 94-8 13 0-4 169 4-8 2 30 0-6] 5,035) 99-4 
4,032} 85-2 89 0-8 660] 14-0 209 0. 8] 1,987 7-0} 25,397| 92-2 
2,982) 92-2 252 7:8 1 - 112 2-5 10 0-2} 4,274] 97-3 
1,056} 99-5) Nil - 6 0-5] 6,102 2-9 419 0-2}206,607| 96-9 
301) 100-0 be - Nil - 15 1-2 96 7:7] 1,136) 91-1 
12,204) 88-4 753 5-5 848 6-1] 6,477 2-H Oot 1-0)245,860) 96-5 


74-1//299, 541 


Domestic Exports 


12-7/487,560 


4,879 
59,706 


3-0} 11,811} 7-3)144, 423 
53-0} 23,087) 20-5) 29,870 


3-1}1,030,077 
13-2} 14,345 


234,383] 18-0) 40,219 
42,785} 65-0] 8,656 


277,168) 20-2) 48,875)  3-6/1,044,422 


89-7]| 96,881 
26-5]) 15,471 


—— |] —— | | —— J || | [| — | 


63 - 7/112 , 352 


78 -9)1174 , 228 
21-8) 12,961 


76 - 21/187, 189 


13-1]170,379] 23: 
3-8] 14,954 


9-7|185, 333 


48-5 
89-5 


19- 7/281, 239 
4-0} 20,987 


31-8]430,057 
6-5}290, 485 


15-5/302,226| 25-0)720,542) 59-5 


ee 


1 Less than $1,000. 


2 Totals include other countries not specified. 


3 E}x-bond. 
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20.—Imports of Certain Raw Materials Used in Canadian Manufactures, 1926-42 


Norre.—For figures for the fiscal years 1902-10, see the Canada Year Book, 1926, p. 463, and for the 
fiscal years 1911-39, the 1940 edition, p. 533. Calendar-year figures are available only for 1926 and sub- 
sequent years. 


Rubber, Cotton, Hemp, 


ae Sugar for Oiler} neous Raw Tobacco,| Hides Raw Dressed | Silk, etc., 


Refining (including] Raw and Skins} (including} or Un- Raw 
Soap Crud Balata) spin dressed 
ton gal ewt ewt lb ewt cwt ewt lb 
1920eoe- 564,955| 3,474,017} 291,867)  453,736/16,100,333} 584,033] 1,450,014] 186,742] 620,993 
iG) Hy foe ee 476,983] 3,410, 624 530,972 592, 596/18, 678, 745 654,967] 1,513,532 87,795 880,313 
19285..5- 454,691] 3,665,254 428,081 692, 414]17, 943,070 586,128) 1,455,153 51,678] 1,149,540 
19207 ee 454,689) 4,924,598 370, 043 795, 17517, 717, 610 449, 628) 1,487,414 42,559] 1,572,485 
1930.... 447,300] 3,862,344 249, 601 645, 167|17, 435, 153 412,940] 1,083, 163 29,099) 1,822,870 
19518 ee 465,410] 4,387,341 161,533}  566,111}14,323,108} 271,491] 1,033,237 21,581) 2,260,243 
193250. 432,283) 3,337,048 539,017 468,720} 7,690, 154 296,823) 1,049, 067 19, 797| 2,866,080 
OS ieee: 392,262] 4,885,192 290, 898 433,001) 9,510,955 314,179} 1,262,692 18,911] 2,415,975 
1Osaaoee 427,538] 4,603,534 169,337 637,393} 8,602,232 299,377] 1,484,748 22,473) 2,647,050 
1O3D ane 448,231] 4,435,793 202,766 602,286] 6,544, 106 401,995}. 1, 266, 007 17,435) 3,274, 721 
Mey oe 518,028] 7,967,082 190, 702 624, 629) 3,289,994 360,574] 1,554,454 44,002] 2,145,790 
LOS (aoe 461, 084/]11, 533, 292 190, 167 810,348] 2,569,177 404, 673] 1,663,339 14,288] 2,445,871 
1938.... 478, 772}10, 492, 071 140,419] 575,987) 4,458,578} 252,089] 1,449,431 17,125} 2,507, 683 
1939 Gene 517, 181]10, 644, 601 103,715] 728,504] 4,414,955) 490,708} 1,705,877 10,445] 2,304, 618 
1940522. 527, 511/11,665,6781 177, 638) 1,177,854) 3,857,310 440,215} 2,271,449 874] 2,392, 833 
1941.... 535, 920/10, 613,994 224,313) 1,493,046] 2,006, 423 453, 238] 2,685, 221 Nil 807,371 
1940) ee 304, 786] 3,420,531 101, 244 738, 235| 1,452,330 356,540} 2,802,545 a 106,015 
Noils | Artificial] Manila, | R2es. Alumina,| Tin in |Petroleum, 
Wool, and Silk Sisal, Pp ie . Tron Bauxite, | Blocks, Crude 
Raw? Worsted | Rovings, Istle, ae A Ou Ore Cryolite | Ingots, for 
Tops | Yarns, ete.) Tampico Ww ‘i etc. Refining 
aste 
cwt. cwt. lb. cwt. cwt. ton cwt. cwt. 000 gal. 
1926....| 158,626} 74,985] 1,801,825] 481,165] 1,369,957] 1,465,715] 1,515,464] 51,079] 570,444 
LOO eae 143, 538 83,967] 1,978,376 606,937) 1,402,259) 1,487,366] 2,556, 836 48,338 684, 713 
192823) 142,712 81,823} 2,043,830 654, 766] 1,304,091] 2,222,897] 3,344,419 53, 587 854, 411 
1920R a. 120, 861 71,406] 2,221,609 602,046) 1,575,321) 2,447,807] 2,901, 893 57,145} 1,065,909 
1930. ... 94,590 57,912| 2,373,781 461,899} 1,356,564} 1,485,429] 2,185,006 52,737) 1,021,035 
OBIE 108, 486 68,272] 1,780,989} 458,774] 1,342,878} 808,420) 1,963,271 41,258} 1,020, 762 
LOS 2a ee 87,171 88,335] 1,088,393 746, 029 909,984 67,567} 1,035,373 31,484 910,207 
TOR omeae 137, 611 110,028] 1,757,017 698,593 815, 928 205,703] 1,098,721 28,341 980, 090 
1934...: 149, 322 97,022} 1,210, 600 482, 830} 1,123,697 977,341] 1,643,467 39,999) 1,074,291 
LOS 5 eee 148, 722 127,744] 1,214, 656 524,572} 1,125,868} 1,509,933} 2,551, 217 46,770] 1,156,818 
1930052. 227,816 130, 665} 1,167,936 627,885) 1,120,323] 1,317,033) 3,489,358 48,468] 1,251,504 
1037255) 244, 267 119,677] 2,022,144 449,401] 1,384,137] 2,124,972) 6,219,124 58,798} 1,361,348 
19385052 155, 244 105, 245) 1,756, 813 444,613 895, 206} 1,302,430! 7,494, 629 52,752) 1,228,091 
1939s 190, 777 123,051} 3,128,339 556, 842) 1,330,024] 1,764, 844|10, 210,575 58,257) 1,297,660 
1940.... 355, 618 180,170} 3,482, 255 877,626} 1,845,171] 2,418, 237|13, 963,054 118,378] 1,491,072 
Oa eee 486, 223 153, 664} 4,690,108 931,427] 1,299,646) 3,254, 655/23, 232,943 174,381] 1,637,465 
1942 73 739,494 126,369} 3,541,497 788,081} 1,036,298] 2,701, 968}26, 679, 928 72,051} 1,542,597 
1 Revised since the publication of the 1942 Year Book. 2 Includes hair of the camel, alpaca, 
goat, etc. 


Subsection 5.—Origin and Purpose Groupings of Imports and Exports 


In the origin classification of imports and exports appearing in Tables 21 and 
21A the commodities comprising such trade are grouped according to the origin 
of the raw material of which the commodities are composed. A further classification 
according to degree of manufacture is carried out simultaneously. 


The purpose classification given in Tables 22 and 22A, divides the commodities 
that enter into external trade according to the purpose for which the commodities 
are suitable. It is to be noted that this classification is for the calendar years 
1941 and 1942; the only previous compilations of this nature, on a calendar-year 
basis, were those for 1939 and 1940 and appear at pp. 506-507 of the 1942 Year Book. 
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Since the Bureau of Statistics analyses manufacturing production and whole- 
sale prices in Canada according to origin and purpose, the statistics given here for 
external trade provide a basis for a study of production, prices and trade according 


to origin or purpose. 


21._Imports and Exports (Excluding Gold), by Main Groups and Degree of 
Manufacture, According to Origin, 1941 


Imports Domestic Exports 
Origin ; F . ; 
United United United United 
Kingdom States Total Kingdom States Total 
; $ $ $ $ $ $ 
| s Farm Origin 
| CANADIAN Farm Propucts-! 
Field Crops— 
Raw materials............ 316,393} 17,440,873] 19,959,550) 123,684,175) 56,072,555) 188, 933,554 
Partly manufactured...... 2,104 73, 534 861,345 1,055, 787 1,091,430} 3,048,950 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 
GULEC Les Penta ee: asa ts 6,681,510] 4,476,474] 12,770,651) 37,880,908) 16,441,209) 80, 443,397 
Totals, Field Crops......... 7,000,007} 22,690,881} 33,591,546] 162,620,870} 73,605,194 272,425,901 
Animal Husbandry— 
Raw materials... ...--.-> 2,188,323] 5,490,569} 28,069,002) 6,379,171) 26,635, 798| 35,762,841 
Partly manufactured...... 11,361,633} 3,561,464) 19,364,045 735,462| 2,277,188) 4,687,821 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 
HUROCon eee eee 21,230,526] 3,803,158} 27,519,919) 92,114, 135 1,516,581} 104,503,475 
Totals, Animal Husbandry.| 34,780,482] 12,855,191) 74, 952,966] 99,228,768) 30,429,517 144,954, 137 
All Canadian Farm Pro- 
ducts— 
Rawaniateriaisece): 2,504,716] 22,931,442} 48, 028,552\| 130,063,346] 82,708,353) 224, 696, 395 
Partly manufactured...... 11,363,737| 4,334,998} 20,225,390) 1,791,249 3,368,568] 7,736,771 
Fully or chiefly manufac- “ 
TIRE es seed 27,912, 036] 8,279, 632| ~40, 290,570) 129,995,043) 17,957,790) 184,946, 872 
ToraLs, CANADIAN FARM f 
ROD CUB ae wei e cen 41,780,489| 35,546,072) 108,544, 512)| 261,849,638) 104,034, 711| 417,380,038 
Foreman Farm Propucts—! 
Field Crops— 
Raw materials... ..s<+.: 171,581) 30,249,157} 100, 672, 630 Nil 16, 008 23,295 
Partly manufactured...... 46,811 5,660,779] 37,270, 080 x 395, 589 415,917 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 
FETT eCG be, gh EP a eR 21,034,724| 33,907,368] 89,857,334|| 6,052,243) 4,567, 889} 31,583,420 
Totals, Field Crops......... 21,253,116) 69,817,304} 227,800, 044 6,052, 243 4,979,486] 32,022,632 
Animal Husbandry— 
Raw materials........... 56,081 3,323,622} 4,786, 296 Nil Nil Nil 
4 Partly manufactured...... 3,612 29,211 33, 613 é a ef 
4 Fully or chiefly manufac- 
i FUILede nee oes 817,846] 1,039,758] 2,078,144 344 9,673] 2,800,652 
: Totals, Animal Husbandry. 877, 539 4,392,591 6, 898, 053 344 9,673 2,800, 652 
; All Foreign Farm Products— 
Raw materials............ 227,662] 33,572,779) 105,458, 92¢ Nil 16,008 23,295 
Partly manufactured...... 50, 423 5,689,990) 37,303,695 395, 589 415,917 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 
DUNO tere one «laches 21,852,570) 34,947,126 91,935,478 6, 052, 587 4,577,562| 34,384,072 
Torats, ForricN Farm 
PRODUCTS Mice vets «less 22,130, 655| 74,209,895) 234,698,097} 6,052,587) 4,989, 159 34, 823, 284 


1 In this classification the expression ‘‘Canadian Farm Products’’ refe 
modities actually produced, in their original state, on Canadian farms. 
all commodities of which the basic raw materials are such as Canadian f 


rs, in the case of exports, to com- 
In the case of imports, it covers 
arms produce. 


“Foreign Farm 


Products’’ covers, in both imports and exports, materials or commodities such as Canada does not produce 


in their original forms, e.g., cane sugar, tea, rubber, cotton, silk, etc. 
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21.—Imports and Exports (Excluding Gold), hy Main Groups and Degree of 
Manufacture, According to Origin, 1941—concluded 


Imports 
Origin United United 
Kingdom States Total 
$ $ $ 
Farm Origin—concluded 
Aut Farm Propucts— 
All Field Crops— 
Raw materials........... 487,974] 47,690,030) 120,632,180 
Partly manufactured...... 48,915] 6,434,313] 38,131,425 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 

TUTOR Ruy Nees tte te 27,716,234] 38,383,842] 102,627,985 
Totals, All Field Crops..... 28,253,123] 92,508,185] 261,391,590 
All Animal Husbandry— 

Raw materials........... 2,244,404 8,814,191} 32,855,298 
Partly manufactured...... 11,365,245} 3,590,675} 19,397,658 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 
toured 2. ees ea A ae 22,048,372} 4,842,916] 29,598,063 
Totals, All Animal 
Husbandrysey (2h ayaa 35,658,021] 17,247,782 81,851,019 
All Farm Products— 
Raw materials........... 25%325908| 56,504,221) 153,487,478 
Partly manufactured....| 11,414,160| 10,024,988] 57,529,083 
Fully or chiefly manu- 
factured (4.338, 5/88 49,764,606) 43,226,758) 132,226,048 
Totals, Farm Origin....... 63,911,144] 109,755,967) 343,242,609 
Wild Life Origin 
Raw materials.............. 132,106] 2,080,840} 2,730,864 
Partly manufactured........ 210, 247 37,985 255,849 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 
tured). Sober See 374,358 135575 410,685 
Totals, Wild Life Origin... 716,711} 2,182,400} 3,397,398 
Marine Origin 
Raw materials.............. 7,824 448,407] 1,393,875 
Partly manufactured........ il Nil Nil 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 
PUPOR cay Hoe eis UL ed 107,280 936,974] 2,052,183 
Totals, Marine Origin. .... 115,104; 1,385,381) 3,446,058 
Forest Origin 
Raw materials............. 1,197 839,448 1,028,394 
Partly manufactured........ 19,849} 7,007,100} 7,494,322 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 
CUTOA SD Weer s ene: 2,548,986] 27,918,127] 31,943,836 
Totals, Forest Origin...... 2,940,032) 35,764,675) 40,466,552 
Mineral Origin 
Raw materials..../......... 5,017,278] 112,156,336] 149,596,566 
Partly manufactured........ 6,486,272] 20,893,613} 35,176,550 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 
Lured eka Se eee 38,755,719] 519,900,297] 565,041,388 
Totals, Mineral Origin.....| 50,209,269] 652,950,246 749,814, 504 
Mixed Origin 
Raw thaterialalu (ye Nil 42,318 42,341 
Partly manufactured........ 173,560] 3,726,716} 4,633,823 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 
Und secrete! Ate cane Ree 101,723,137) 198,740,449} 303, 748,365 
Totals, Mixed Origin....... 101,896,697) 202,509,483] 308,424,529 
Recapitulation 
Raw materials............. 7,890,783) 172,071,570] 308,279,518 
Partly manufactured...... 18,254,088} 41,690,402) 105,089,627 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 
SUOG teen ake cee 193,274,086} 790, 736,180/1,035,422,505 


——— ff 


219, 418, 957'1,004,498,152|1,448,791,650 


ee ir 


Domestic Exports 


United 


Kingdom Total 


$$$ $$ | | —— ss 


$ 


123,684,175] 56,088,563) 188,956,849 


1,055,787} 1,487,019] 3,464,867 
43,933,151) 21,009,098] 112,026,817 


[—_—$—$$__$ $$ | | ees 


168,673,113) 78,584,680) 304,448,533 


6,379,171] 26,635, 798 


735,462} 2,277,138} 4,687,821 
92,114,479] 1,526,254) 107,304, 127 


mf 


35,762,841 


99,229,112) 30,489,190} 147, 754,789 


|g mf 


82,724,361| 224,719,690 


3,764,157; 8,152,688 
136,047,630) 22,535,352] 219,330,944 
267,902,225] 109,023,870) 452,203,322. 


| f 


14,607,902} 15,526,013 
171,374 458, 252 


195 179,557 253, 120 


|—_—$— A$ $$ J 


430,428) 14,958,833) 16,237,385 


|] a a 


428, 836 
i 


’ 


679,381} 14,793,078} 15,538,619 
Nil Nil Nil 


14,669,491} 6,065,005] 27,445,590 


15,348,872) 20,858,083) 42,984,209 


|_—_-——_-_———<$$ $$$ |§ —— J — 


25,510,763 
170,310,912 


191,411,564 
387,233,239 


23,116, 627 
110,902,093 


151,998, 109 
286,016,829 


2,061,309 
46,604,914 


8,839,015 
57,505,238 


| ff 


10,415,599 
135,910,478 


67,004,410 


28,038,369 
97,518,344 


20,906, 644 


40,432,478 
246,496,960 


264,496,518 


[—_—$——$_ $$ | —_— | 


213,330,487| 146,463,357] 551,425,956 


[_—_—_—$—_ $f | ee *" 


Nil 
5,115 


103, 705, 989 


Nil 
1,358,060 


21,034,431 


Nil 
1,392,789 


169,526,275 


103,711,104) 22,392,491) 170,919,064 


| mf 


143,648,471) 163,280,337 


184,313,153} 213,714,028] 426,811,601 
330,266,730) 222,719,098) 872,464,011 


_— | | 


658,228,354! 599,713, 463|1,621,003,175 


321,727,563 


OR ES as 
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21A.—Imports and Exports (Excluding Gold), by Main Groups and Degree of 
Manufacture, According to Origin, 1942 


Imports Domestic Exports 
Origin Uni : : ; 
nited United United United 
Kingdom States Total Kingdom States Total 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Farm Origin 

CANADIAN Farm Propucts-! 
Field Crops— 

Raw materials........... 300,693] 25,630,346] 27,694,498] 82,430,975) 58,375,867 161,299,074 

Partly manufactured...... Nil 764, 802 56,318] 1,298,346] 1,251,810) 2,953,177 

Fully or chiefly manufac- 

TULORA doers na ade 6,725,901] 5,553,331] 13,406,098} 23,917,939) 18,520,305 83,210,956 
Totals, Field Crops Sua ret 7,026,594} 31,948,479) 41,956,914 107,647,260] 78,147,982] 247,463,207 
Animal Husbandry— : 

Raw materials............ 1,263,928 2,978,487| 34,214,184 3,584,343] 22,672,483| 30,807,505 
Partly manufactured...... 10,044,071 3,946,913} 18,306,961 526, 700 3,482,679 5,958, 104 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 

BULOGE Ss cere aiaacsse ce stats 92,808,737| 6,018,289] 31,162,112} 134,605,164) 3,253,254 153,390,038 
Totals, Animal Husbandry.| 34,116,736] 12,943,689} 83,683,257 138,716,207] 29,408,416] 190,155,647 
All Canadian Farm Pro- 

ducts— : 

Rawimaterials..0-,.....+ 1,564,621] 28,608,833] 61,908,682 86,015,318] 81,048,350} 192,106,579 
Partly manufactured..... 10,044,071 4,711,715] 19,163,279 1,825,046 4,734,489 8,911,281 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 

UL CC eae aioe tis tes 29,534,638] 11,571,620} 44,568,210 158,523,103] 21,773,559) 236,600,994 
Torats, CANADIAN FarRM 

PRODUCTOua dct es eta 41,143,330] 44,892,168] -125,640,171|| 246,363,467] 107,556,398 437,618,854 
Forricn Farm Propucts—! 

Field Crops— 
Raw materials.,.......... 60,477| 52,957,883] 96,763, 633 Nil 70 516 
Partly manufactured...... 21,522 4,128,141] 26,728,437 eS 165, 102 175,143 
Fully or chiefly manufac- | ~ 

AED HEG SR c OPEL, SL ra 92,245,407| 46,378,636] 96,338,016] 5,568,336) 7,620,521 28,630,311 
Totals, Field Crops......... 22,327,406} 103,464,660} 219,830,086 5, 568,336 7,785,693] 28,805,970 
Animal Husbandry— é 

Raw materials........... 15, 423 1,469,335} 2,723,103 Nil Nil Nil 
Partly manufactured...... 131 326 ae oe s 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 

LEO Claes Malet, satis sha oe sent 566,406 1,084,114 1,670,148 207 3,018 282,934 
Totals, Animal Husbandry. 581,960} 2,553,775) 4,393,708 207 3,018 282,934 
All Foreign Farm Products— 

A WaIMAteNIBISL). sees 75,900| 54,427,218) 99,486,736 Nil 70 516 
Partly manufactured...... 21,653 4,128,467] 26,728,894 ty 165,102 175, 143 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 

DUPE Cn acer iaeayiee ies ee G 22,811,813] 47,462,750) 98,008,164 5,568, 543 7,623,539) 28,913,245 
Torats, FoREIGN FARM 

RODUCTSi aia. vans oa: tals 22,909,366] 106,018,435) 224,223,794 5, 568,543 7,788,711} 29,088,904 
Aut Farm Propucts— 

All Field Crops— 
Raw materials............ 361,170] 78,588,229) 124,458,131 82,430,975| 58,375,937] 161,299,590 
Partly manufactured...... 21,522 4,892,943] 27,584,755 1,298,346 1,416,912 3,128,320 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 

i ELEE TS RCP ale tee Men ar 28,971,308] 51,931,967) 109,744,114 29,486,275| 26,140,826] 111,841,267 
Totals, All Field Crops..... 29,354,000] 135,413,139| 261,787,000 113,215,596] 85,933,675) 276,269, 177 


1 In this classification the expression ‘‘ Canadian Farm Products” refers, in the case of exports, to com- 
modities actually produced, in their original state, on Canadian farms. In the case of imports, it covers 
all commodities of which the basic raw materials are such as Canadian farms produce. ‘‘ Foreign Farm 
Products” covers, in both imports and exports, materials or commodities such as Canada does not produce 
in their original forms, e.g., cane sugar, tea, rubber, cotton, silk, etc, 
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21A.—Imports and Exports (Excluding Gold), by Main Groups and Degree of 
Manufacture, According to Origin, 1942—concluded 


Imports Domestic Exports 
Origin United United United United 
Kingdom States Total Kingdom States Total 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Farm Origin—concluded 
Aut Farm Propucts—conc. 
All Animal Husbandry— 
Rawematerials ;c7.9. 2) i. 1,279,351 4,447,822) 36,937,287 3,584,343] 22,672,483] 30,807,505 
Partly manufactured..... 10,044,202} 3,947,239] 18,307,418 526,700} 8,482,679} 5,958,104 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 
CUT Cn ey yee eee Re Zoo owls 7,102,403} 32,832,260} 134,605,371 3,256,272| 153,672,972 
Totals, All Animal 
Va hiSletenie bin Rae is yoo oe oe 34,698,696} 15,497,464) 88,076,965] 138,716,414} 29,411,434 190,438,581 
All Farm Products— : 
Raw materials........... 1,640,521) 83,036,051| 161,395,418) 86,015,318} 81,048,420] 192,107,095 
Partly manufactured....| 10,065,724] 8,840,182) 45,892,173 1,825,046} 4,899,591 9,086,424 
Fully or chiefly manu- 
factured: 0.- fe ta 52,346,451) 59,034,370) 142,576,374] 164,091,646] 29,397,098] 265,514,239 
Totals, Farm Origin....... 64,052,696) 150,910,603) 349,863,965] 251,932,010] 115,345,109] 466,707,758 
Wild Life Origin 
Raw materials, 10-8) .ane.. (Ay Alpeirh Gul 1,851,775 156,257} 16,733,008] 17,406,034 
Partly manufactured........ 163, 450 4,962 168,971 184 77, 739 443 , 282 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 
tured en ben Chee nee, 182,573 4,505 187,330 145 82,594 151,487 
Totals, Wild Life Origin... 346,095) 1,347,218] 2,208,076 156,586) 16,893,341) 18,000,803 
Marine Origin 
Raw materials....../....... 6,161 B31, (i a1, 841660 486,223} 18,861,122] 19,361,113 
Partly manufactured........ Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 
UNI ee eve eS en aie Oo 62,118 740,688 2,123,506)) 19,365,734 8,357,761} 32,774,998 
Totals, Marine Origin. .... 68,279) 1,078,465) 3,465,173] 19,851,957| 27,218,883] 52,136,111 
Forest Origin 
Raw materials.............. 1,414 1,192,119 1,199,022 1,252,041] 26,053,196] 27,426,610 
Partly manufactured........ 11,786 6, 736, 209 7,048,172)) 49,301,653} 131,054,120] 187,494,504 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 
ULC ame wre eet as, Uae 1,952,680} 29,704,053) 33,067,504] 7,246,556] 151,766,912] 175,101,282 
Totals, Forest Origin...... 1,965,830} 37,632,381) 41,314,698] 57,800,250) 308,874,228 390,022,396 
Mineral Origin 
Raw materials? >... /.3.. 3,230,333] 148,452,992] 175,938,461]| 8,970,897] 31,532,025 43 , 239,972 
Partly manufactured....... 1,441,816) 21,658,494} 27,323,502!) 119,252,137 144,092,358] 289,413,959 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 
Cured’)... >; Same Ree a 27,305,036] 478,061,787] 510,680, 054|| 123,218,847 65,340,554] 521,266,923 
Totals, Mineral Origin.....| 31,977,185) 648,173,273 713,942,017) 251,441,881] 240,964,937) 853,920,854 
Mixed Origin 
Raw materials............. Nil 26, 632 26, 632)} Nil Nil Nil 
Partly manufactured........ 127, 963 2,979 , 287 3,340, 989 s 1,114,820 1,121,344 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 
CUEOGLS A) Bee eee 62,574,658] 462,531,806] 530,080,383] 160,533,963 175,111,885] 581,864,030 
Totals, Mixed Origin.......| 62,702,621 465,537,725) 533,448, 004|| 160,533,963] 176,226, 705| 552,985,374 
Recapitulation 
Raw materials............. 4,878,501) 234,383,322) 341,752,975] 96,880,736 174, 227,771) 299,540,824 
Partly manufactured...... 11,810,739! 40,219,134) 83,773,807] 170,379,020 281,238,628) 487,559,513 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 
tired 24 sends GAltace se. 144, 423, 466/1,030,077,209|1,218,715,151]| 474,456,891 430, 056,804/1,576,672,959 
Grand Totals.......... 161,112, 706)1,304,679,665/1,644,241,933] 741,716,647 885,523, 203|2,363,773,296 
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22.—_Imports and Exports (Excluding Gold), by Groups, According to Purpose, 
1941 


Notg.—See headnote to Table 22, p. 470 of the 1941 Year Book for changes that have been made in the 
classification. In editions of the Year Book prior to 1942 this table was compiled on a fiscal-year basis; 
the 1942 Year Book, at pp. 508-510, gives the calendar-year figures for 1939 and 1940. 


Imports Domestic Exports 
Group and Purpose = 7 = F 3 7 “3 
nite nite nite nited 
Kingdom States Total Kingdom States Total 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Producers Materials 
Farm MATERIALS 
Fodders.......% rome veces, Sees 1,446] 2,529,164) 2,864,242 110,077] 15,096,566] 17,356,677 
Pertilizerses..ses sus l- 2 0%! 32,083} 3,532,513 3,780,901 32,799 8,954,371) 12,014,215 
(ire | age See Sed Rah Geet £58 21,970 773,661 1,054, 457 1,127,260] 2,177,962) 3,937,967 
PDGTER Sie ce tere Re oe tes HOR 487,456 1,308, 954 1,824,756 Nil 1,426,915 1,535,346 
TOTALS, PARM. 3.0.06 sais 542,955| 8,144,292} 9,524,356 1,270,136] 27,655,814] 34,844,205 
MANUFACTURERS MATERIALS 
Foodstuffs and béverages... 73,293 5,452,175 7,249,596] 118,384,003] 39,741,378] 161,977,859 
Tobacco, smokers supplies. . 79,623 619, $38 1,109, 620 990,176 4,701 1,721,569 
Textiles, clothing cordage...| 52,050,886] 47,785,634 149,611,670)) 2,148,692 2,063,558 9,183, 666 
Fur and leather goods....... 2,446,715} 8,782,989} 19,385,617 1,193,234] 20,591,377) 24,329,760 
Siynarib ll Se seh a ca Oe aires tee Nil Nil Nil 1,293,226] 4,658,209 6,617,701 
Rubber industries.......... 93,978 3,874,672| 35,796,839 181, 148 422,084 613,465 
Other manufactures......... 17,673,395|. 229,962,745] 297,972,837|| 181,503,524] 347,447,895} 580, 152,134 
Torats, MANUFACTURERS .| 72,417,890] 296,478, 153 511,126, 179|| 305,694,003] 414,929,202) 784,596,154 
BUILDING AND CONSTRUC- 
TION MATERIALS.........-- 6,297,858} 24,903,887] 31,348,383] 29,189,749 55,056,403) 101,507,649 
Totals, Producers 
Materials!.............. 79,270,319| 330,368,316] 552,852,518 336,506,254| 497,788,848) 922,035,372 
Producers Equipment 
igre et Ree ee scree 437,622| 31,302,435]. 31,898,791 5, 125, 229 8,594,780] 16,124,930 
Commerce and industry....| 10,083,855] 173,710,164 184,189,804] 12,788,507| 12,358,104] 37,778,651 
Totals, Producers . 
Equipment............ 10,521,477} 205,012,599] 216,088,595] 17,913,736 20,952,884 53,898,581 
Fuel, Electricity and 
Lubricants 
1 (2) Lae a Se aR ES 4,314,937] 67,216,596] 72,274,978] 4,966,866 3,033,548] 12,331,963 
POISCERICIUVTe coo ni eeie ed stee- Nil 89,293 89, 293 Nil 6,418,324 6, 420, 009 
PA rrcatsites sisevsc wei eee. cueter 3,493] 4,648,974) 4,652,656 1,953 53,476 301,890 
Totals, Fuel, etc......... 4,318,430} 71,954,863) 77,016,927 4,968,819} 9,505,348} 19,053,862 
Transport 
ROA CESAR As he oa es ces 936,879| 84,426,270] 85,374,771) 30,358,433 1,527,012] 161,609,057 
] oe ca aeeeaaie Ibe ee a ane aes 4,8 2,403,296} 2,408,131 Nil 47,614 456,676 
NVALOR oe ae oireat ence eee 270,227| 6,185,185} 6,410,296 616,335 71,961 1,980,579 
AGG PASG Sort ee et dist eee ets 4,576,477| 36,280,969] 40, 872,854|| 18,150,837 957,743| 20,185,360 
Totals, Transport....... 5,788,418] 129,245,720) 135,066,052 49,125,605] 2,604,330} 184,231,672 


1 Totals include other items not stated. 
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22.—Imports and Exports (Excluding Gold), by Groups, According to Purpose, 
1941— concluded 
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Imports Domestic Exports 
Group and Purpose United United United United Total 
Kingdom States Kingdom States 

Auxiliary Materials for $ $ $ $ $ 
Commerce and Industry 
Advertising material....... 90,354; 1,172,869} 1,267,888 Nil Nil Nil 
Gantametar inc Ot ie! 1,080,245} 7,098,908] 8,576,554) ‘ 182,037 605,834! 6,106,341 
Othereren er eee 123,826} 2,085,261} 2,219,691 Nil Nil Nil 

Totals, Auxiliary ; 

Materials............... 1,294,425| 10,857,038] 12,064,133 182,037 605,834; 6,106,341 

Consumer Goods 

HOOUS Ys ac... etc ee eee 925,797] 28,914,744) 84,085,892l| 152,781,290] 26,655,011] 219,527,185 
Ibeveracess.s. nee 4,907,804} 1,761,775] 24,053,859 450,114) 8,457,459) 138,924,097 
Smokers supplies........... 656, 502 417,456 1,165,801 6,047 18,665 143,355 
Clothing’. seee ee ee tee 5,554,597! 2,037,660} 8,048,514} 1,569,880] 1,262,646] 13,509,023 
Household goods........... 11,178,465] 12,670,040] 25,037,922 270,219 162,612} 7,851,154 
Jewellery, timepieces, etc... 1,372,299; 2,456,473 6,572, 004 61,105 6,512 447,617 
Books, educational supplies, 

Cine paet mia, A ayer es ts ah 1,738,003} 10,925,467] 12,710,142 165,512} 1,078,834] 2,272,232 
Recreation equipment, etc. . 1,057,905} 3,506,161 4,673,280 20,606] 2,399,594 3,389, 104 
Medical supplies, etc........ 1,193,313] 9,758,310} 11,871,352 865,377 488,520] 2,485,439 
Other 2,302,435 


aie gawd <paaotha cis iene, Vp eae, 676,845} 1,578,751 6,580 4,900} 1,533,301 


Goods cee ae 29,261,530) 74,026,837) 180,521,201] 155,696,730} 40,534,753] 265,082,507 
Totals, Munitions and War 
Stores Beeson Ss ee 8%, 444,426) 108,519,705] 191,038,331] 51,973,721] 5,357,043) 74,421,535 


BOOG rey ee ase Sees i Nil 3,428 
Totals, Unclassified....... 6,519,932| 75,009,651] 84,140,470 
Grand Totals.......... 219, 418, 957)1,004,498,152!1,448, 791,650 


Nil 14,537,937] 14,732,636 
41,861,452) 7,826,486] 81,440,669 
658,228,354! 599,713, 463 (1,621,003,175 


22A.—Imports and Exports (Excluding Gold), by Groups, According to Purpose, 
1942 


Norr.—See headnote to Table 22, p. 491. 


Imports Domestic Exports 
Group and Purpose United United United United Total 
Kingdom States Kingdom States 
Producers Materials $ $ $ $ $ 
Farm Marerists 

Hoddorsis. «eens... Ree 167} 2,724,020 17,103} 15,332,955} 17,458,896 
Foertilizersse ssa aeh a oes 179,874} 3,453,270 270,342) 9,419,174] 11,708,275 
Seeds iit aie. Hee 46,419 968,574 873,502} 2,989,746] 4,597,745 
Othersiir oe seen. see te: 238,257] 1,428,367 Nil 2,780,477) 2,781,635 

Toraus, Farm.. cose sees 464,717) 8,574,231 1,160,947} 30,522,352] 36,546,551 
MANUFACTURERS MATERIALS 
Foodstuffs and beverages... 22,367} 7,804,331) 10,026,029} 77,518,820] 29,234,531] 121,946,524 
Tobacco, smokers supplies. . 36,171 560,160} 1,020,657) 3,190,900 ,244) 3,791,153 
Textiles, clothing, cordage..| 53,243,782] 75,664,859] 177,622,732 1,394,350} 2,487,017] 9,208,945 
Fur and leather goods....... 2,606,403} 6,013,731) 17,611,040 708,314] 21,015,025] 24,577,181 
Saywinilils: vi heet eee area Nil Nil Nil 1,335,310} 2,809,294; 4,343,915 
Rubber industries. ......... 90,613 6,767,928] 20,916,543 147,061 206,171 353,891 
Other manufacturers........ 8,611,895] 267,496,858} 316,111,773] 164,547,438] 413,448,597] 628,443, 680 


Torats, MANUFACTURERS..| 64,610,731] 364,307,867 543, 308,774|| 248,842,193] 469,213,879] 792,660, 289 
BuinpInc aNnD ConstrRuc- 
TION MATERIALS......... 5,217,903} 21,655,705] 26,911,898} 26,171,170] 67,714,482] 102,479,948 


Totals, Producers 
Materials!,............. 70,303,328) 395,373,162] 580,518,928] 276,561,644] 567,891,425] 932,787,495 


1 Totals include other items not stated. 
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22A.—Imports and Exports (Excluding Gold), by Groups, According to Purpose, 
1942—-concluded 


Imports Domestic Exports 
Group and Purpose United | United United ) United |} rota) 
Kingdom States Kingdom States dene 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Producers Equipment 
Marine ere eee cece oss « 307,000| 24,462,631) 24,797,971) 4,790,728] 8,409,448} 15,056,511 
Commerce and industry.... 8,071,805] 115,005,422) 128,351,311 9,360,387} 45,778,206) 67,278,062 
Totals, Producers 
Equipment............ 8,378,805] 139,468,053) 148,149,282] 14,151,115] 54,187,654) 82,334,573 
Fuel, Electricity and 
Lubricants 
TROY Wes ee aS ee Cee ate 2,693,367) 94,313,805} 97,955,060) 4,586,654) 4,609,007) 18,222,652 
Ele clEie byes eunte cna we aare il 70, 546 Nil 7,862,866 7,864,393 
FSWDPIGANTS iis ees eter ie cee bes 1,632 5, 127, 657 5,103 17,920 389,974 
Totals, Fuel, etc....... 2,694,999} 99,512,008] 103,155,492] 4,591,757) 12,489,793) 26,477,019 
Transport 
ROGERS eee oh RE coe 313,501] 95,632,003} 95,948,366) 90,254,428} 3,131,085) 336,952,970 
REN le eee oe SS ae ae, Aen eS 1,880] 2,466,759) 2,468,781 2,073 153,662} 1,988,713 
WALCO ccc tcceiite race. «3 236,842] 3,241,666] 3,478,791 6,622] 96,319,271) 99,438,324 
AIT CRALbEe Sante eias ais, cieierss 6a's s 2,770,832) 42,504,851] 45,286,157] 21,534,577 4,965,376] 27,010,443 
Totals, Transport....... 3,323,055| 143,845,279) 147,182,095] 111,797,700) 104,569,394) 465,335, 450 
Auxiliary Materials for 
Commerce and Industry 
Advertising material........ 101, 212 888,369 Nil Nil Nil 
Containers: Aisc indies cep 726,374] 6,783,245 719,761; 1,038,532) 5,730,525 
[Cl Rah eOer aya APCs 91,569] 1,818,195 Nil Nil Nil 
Totals, Auxiliary 
Materials.............. 919,155) 9,439,809 719,761); 1,038,532) 5,730,525 
Consumer Goods 
WOOdSsssist see dete tat owe 68,029] 38,757,314 179,728,745] 38,723,400} 271,569,092 
IBOVOTAZES Has See ciis eo haee 5,373,865] 2,284,799 ,122| 9,697,782} 20,649,800 
Smokers supplies........... 291, 295 770,557 12,298 160,612 668, 762 
Clothe ee oes case: 6,233,521] 2,113,231 1,745,062} 2,989,527] 13,964,788 
Household goods........... 10,351,070} 10,713,136 82,146 197,757) 5,293,188 
Jewellery, timepieces, etc... 754, 1,773,350 43,914 15,612 322,461 
Books, educational supplies, E 
BUGHEE ei eee sarees Soe Sie 1,271,103] 13,231,054] 14,534,243 297,578] 1,583,499] 2,873,196 
Recreation equipment, etc.. 599,391] 3,602,411) 4,225,866 16,711 1,327,586} 2,184,102 
Medical supplies, etc........ 913,272} 10,864,458] 12,767,964 436,855 353,389) 2,597,785 
WH Ore tees tetas ack 5 496,747) 1,589,995] 2,155,034 2,065 14,108] 1,255,202 
Totals, Consumer 
OOS Cosh ene vee canes 26,353,044| 85,650,305| 169,967,919] 182,850,496) 55,063,272) 321,378,376 
Totals, Munitions and War | 
LESSe cer ees cee kas 45,299,049] 361,045,272| 407,134,840] 97,235,457) 49,199,522) 398,035, 741 
Totals, Live Animals for 
171 Dee RE AE od Gee ene Nil 6,158 6,158 Nil 13,738,627) 14,042,954 
Totals, Unclassified....... 3,841,271] 70,339,619] 77,415,666] 53,808,717) 27,344,984) 117,651,163 
Grand Totals.......... 161,112, 706|1,304,679,665|1,644,241,933] 741,716,647) 885,523,203 2530050 1d9298 
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PART III.—SUMMARY OF EXTERNAL TRANSACTIONS 
Section 1.—Canadian Balance of International Payments* 


When the statements of Canadian international balance of payments for the 
pre-war years are contrasted with the three war-time years, the comparison shows 
that the war-time developments have, in many respects, been an accentuation of 
a single pattern. But underlying the similarity in structure there have been out- 
standing differences in the mechanism of making international settlements which 
have been at the core of the financial problems arising out of developments in 
international payments during the War. 


Before the War, particularly in the trade between the British Commonwealth 
of Nations and the United States, free exchange markets were the characteristic 
channel of international settlements between the principal trading nations of the 
world. Canada’s international accounts provide an excellent example of how the 
system of multilateral settlements operated. In the years before the War Canada’s 
balance of sterling income, which mainly originated from Canadian exports to the 
United Kingdom, was freely convertible into United States dollars, so that the 
Dominion was able to settle the deficit arising out of commercial and financial 
relations with the United States. Triangular settlements such as those arising from 
Canada’s trade with the United Kingdom and the United States were a basic part of 
the framework of world trade and had the effect of broadening the sphere of trading 
between nations by going far beyond the limited scope of bilateral trade. 


The War, however, has interrupted the operation of the system of multilateral 
settlements by creating conditions under which sterling is no longer freely convertible 
into United States dollars. In addition, the current accounts of the belligerent 
nations have become distorted by war-time demands which have produced greatly 
augmented current balances for which new methods of settlement have had to be 
devised. In the case of Canada the new conditions have produced problems with 
respect to the balances of payments with both the Sterling Area and the Non- 
sterling Area. 


With the Sterling Area, the problem has been one of finding means of financing 
the growing British shortage of Canadian dollars as the needs of the United King- 
dom for Canadian munitions, food and raw materials increased to unprecedented 
proportions. (See Finance Chapter.) 


In the case of the balance of payments with Non-sterling Area, the central 
problem has also been one of scarcity—in this case a Canadian shortage of United 
States dollars. The customary deficits in Canada’s current account with the 
United States has been greatly augmented by the War, principally because of the 
rapid rise in Canadian imports from the United States. At the same time, net 
credits from other foreign countries whose currencies are convertible into United 
States dollars have sharply contracted with the decline in exports to Continental 
Europe and Asia. It has therefore been necessary to conserve United States dollars 
for the more essential purposes of the War, and to develop new sources of United 
States dollars. Exchange control (with the control of capital movements) has 
provided the principal means of conserving United States dollars. Government 
measures have also limited expenditures on Canadian pleasure travel and non- 
essential commodities in non-Empire countries. As a result of the Agreements 
entered into at Hyde Park in April, 1941, new sources of United States dollars 


* Summarized from the Report ‘‘Canadian Balance of International Payments, 1937-42” prepared by 
C. D. Blyth, B.A., Chief, International Payments Branch, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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were produced with the sale of munitions on a large scale to the United States 
Government and further development of the production of raw materials in Canada. 
The sale in the United States of gold and United States dollars purchased from the 
United Kingdom has also been a factor in meeting deficits in the United States. 
Another factor of increasing importance in alleviating Canada’s shortage of United 
States dollars has been the growing volume of imports of capital arising, mainly, 
from the purchase of outstanding Canadian bonds by United States investors. 


Current Account Transactions.—Current account transactions between 
Canada and all countries are given in Table 1. In order to reveal the financial 
and foreign exchange aspects of the international accounts produced by war-time 
changes, it is necessary to divide the balance of payments statements into two 
clearly defined divisions; the balance of payments between Canada and Empire 
countries, atid the balance of payments between Canada and the rest of the world, 
with which Canada’s dealings are on a United States-dollar basis. In the period 
before the introduction of exchange control by the nations of the British Common- 


- wealth in September, 1939, the division into the two areas had less significance from 


a currency point of view, being only a division between Empire and non-Empire 
countries. 


Empire Countries—The dominant characteristic of the balance of payments 
between Canada and the Sterling Area—a large excess of Canadian exports and 
other sources of balance of payments credits over imports and other debits—was 
even more pronounced in 1942 than in the earlier years of the War (see Table 2). 
The expansion in British expenditures was mainly due to much heavier payments 
for munitions. Payments for raw materials and food continued at very high levels 
also, while expenditures on various war activities, including air training in Canada, 
increased substantially. Expenditures in Canadian ports in connection with ship- 
ping and payments for inland freight on exports were also higher. 


The moderate gain: in British receipts was due almost entirely to the higher 
level of Canadian expenditures abroad in connection with the Canadian Armed 
Forces overseas. Total overseas expenditures of the Canadian Government were 
$191 million in 1942 compared with $97 million in 1941. Imports from both the 
United Kingdom and the rest of the Sterling Area, amounting to $116 million and 
$110 million, respectively, in 1942, were lower than in 1941 but still higher than in 
1939. Net payments of interest and dividends by Canada to the Sterling Area 
declined from $75 million in 1939 to $63 million in 1941 and $44 million in 1942. 
This decline was mainly a reflection of the elimination of interest payments on 
Canadian bonds which have been repatriated since the start of the War. 


Non-Empire Countries—Net debits from current account transactions between 
Canada and non-Empire countries in 1942 amounted to $168 million, compared 
with $314 million in 1941 and $270 million in 1940. In each year from 19387 to 1942 
there have been large deficits with the United States which have been partly offset 
by eredit balances from transactions with other foreign countries. These credit 
balances, arising from trade with other foreign countries, have been greatly reduced, 
however, by the elimination of exports to most areas of Continental Europe and 
Asia. 

The rapid and continued rise in the value of imports from the United States 
during the War has been a primary factor in the growth of the debit balance with 
the United States dollar area. The demand for imports, is, of course, closely re- 
lated to the war-production program. Imports of capital equipment have been an 
important element, especially in the earlier years of the War. As munitions pro- 
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duction has expanded imports of materials, fuel, and components have also grown 
and represent a major part of the increases. An important part of these United 
States dollar requirements arises from the United States dollar content of produc- 
tion in Canada for the United Kingdom. 


While exports to the United States dollar area have increased each year during 
the War, there has been less regularity in the increases than in the rise in imports; 
the greatest expansion occurred in 1942, principally as a result of transactions under 
the Agreements entered into between the Canadian Prime Minister and the President 
of the United States at Hyde Park in April, 1941 (see p. 494), although a considerable 
part of the increase occurred in normal exports other than ‘‘Hyde Park items” so 
that the value of raw materials and other civilian commodities exported to the 
United States in 1942 was at a record level. 


Net exports of non-monetary gold produced $184 million in 1942 compared 
with $204 million in 1941. Gold production in 1942 declined as a result of man- 
power transfers and higher costs. 


Tourist and travel expenditures produced net credits of $55 million in 1942 
compared with $90 million in 1941 (see Table 4) p. 500. 


The reduction in net payments to the United States dollar area on account of 
interest and dividends was the result of increased income from Canadian-owned 
investments in non-Empire countries, particularly from direct investments in-the 
United States. 


Net debits on account of freight and shipping with the United States dollar 
area continued to grow rapidly in 1942, principally because of the large increase in 
ocean shipping costs brought about by the sharp rises in shipping and war risks 
insurance rates. Although payments for inland freight on coal and other com- 
modities imported from the United States continued to mount, these increases were 
more than offset by increased receipts by Canadian railways carrying exports to 
the United States border. 


All other current transactions resulted in a credit balance of $43 million com- 
pared with substantial debit balances in preceding years. As it includes unusual 
transactions, the composition of this item varies in the different years. War-time 
factors were particularly significant in producing the credit balance in 1942. Ex- 
penditures by the United States Government on the construction of the Alaska 
Highway and other developments in Canada were substantial. Newfoundland’s 
balance of United States dollar receipts, which were also included, were particularly 
heavy in 1942 because of expenditures by the United States Government on defence 
bases there. 


| Capital Account Transactions.—Empire Countries.—Gross capital receipts 
by Canada from Empire countries in 1942 were $884 million. The largest element 
in this figure, however, is $818 million representing the net decline in 1942 in the 
sterling balances which had been accumulated by Canada in the earlier years of 
the War. The principal part of the decline, $700 million, resulted from the con- 
version of an equivalent amount of sterling into a special loan to the Government of 
the United Kingdom. Most of the remaining $66 million of capital credits is made 
up of $58 million expenditures by the United Kingdom on fixed capital invested in 
Canada for the production of munitions and for air training. 


Gross capital debits, exclusive of the $1,000 million gift and the special purchase 
of gold, amounted to $1,129 million in 1942. Private retirements of securities, 
purchases of securities, repayments of mortgages and loans, settlements of estates 
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and trusts and insurance company transactions make up about $59 million, and the 
remaining amount of $1,070 million is made up of debits connected with official 
transactions as follows: repatriations $296 million; special loan to the United Kingdom 
$700 million; and miscellaneous payments to adjust previous transactions $74 
million. 

The principal means adopted by the Canadian Government of financing the 
residual needs of the United Kingdom on current and capital accounts was the 
$1,000 million gift to the Government of the United Kingdom. Consequently, 
the British Government was enabled to purchase munitions, raw materials and food, 
and to make other expenditures necessary for the prosecution of the War. 


Non-Empire Countries.—Capital payments by Canada to non-Empire countries 
are, of course, subject to restrictions imposed by foreign exchange control. In 
general, payments were allowed only in the case of maturing contractual commit- 
ments, although certain other types of capital transfers were permitted in minor 
amounts. 


Gross capital debits in the account with non-Empire countries in 1942 amounted 
to $212 million. Retirements of Canadian bonds and debentures held in the United 
States and repayments of mortgages, loans and advances and other contractual 
obligations made up most of the cash payments as in former years. In 1942, 
however, there were also debits in connection with changes in private balances 
and other short-term assets as well as debit entries reflecting an increase in Canada’s 
official reserves of gold and United States dollars. An important factor contributing 
to this increase in reserves was the unusually high level of purchases of Canadian 
securities by United States investors. 


Capital credits with non-Empire countries totalled $351 million in 1942. The 


proceeds from the purchase of securities by investors in the United States was the 


largest single source of capital credits. Transactions in outstanding Canadian 
bonds represented the largest part of this import of capital. These were heavier 
than in any previous year for which records are available and were concentrated in 
Dominion, Dominion guarantees and provincials. 


The other prominent source of capital credits in 1942 was the receipt of certain 
prepayments and capital advances arising out of the Hyde Park Agreements. 
These advances in connection with the production of munitions and raw materials 
in Canada, of course, give rise to subsequent deliveries of exports for which no pay- 
ments will be received. 


Capital credits also originated in various increases in other forms of United 
States investments in Canada, and decreases in other forms of Canadian-owned 
assets in the United States and elsewhere. These credits were in connection with 
direct investments, insurance transactions, estates and trusts, real estate, short- 
term financing, repayments, etc. Expenditures by the United States Government 
on the Alaska Highway and other developments in Canada are covered in the current 
account rather than the capital account. 


Credits of $23 million were also received from the sale in the United States of 
the gold purchased from the United Kingdom. ; 


Statistics of the balance of international payments have been revised back to 
1937 and the revisions are shown in the following tables. These replace statistics 
for 1937-40 appearing in earlier editions of the Year Book. A subdivision of tourist 
expenditures is shown in Table 5 at the end of the series. 
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1.—Balance of International Payments Between Canada and All Countries, 1937-42 


(Millions of Canadian Dollars) 
SS8—sS—0a»9ama=aO0wmawa«ws9»3$=N8sS0omm99mmmmaww$aOnm@anoaoaOasX—XS—eou0Q0QOo 


Item 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 
A. Crepits— 
Merchandise exports—after adjustment.......... 1,041 844 906 To02 EY RY: 29520 
Net exports of non-monetary gold............... 145 161 184 203 204 184 
WLOURISE Gx Oen@itures 80. oc cw oe 166 149 149 104 111 81 
Jnterost-and dividends’ .v.. 0-3. ea 8 76 66 57 52 60 67 
Breig ht. and:shippingys:.00.. bes elses oe 112 95 102 138 185 221 
Wilotuer current credits ic... sc uccssa ce foe, 53 46 59 “eer 166 308 
Torats, CURRENT CREDITS.................. 1,593 1,361 1,457 Luv G lene os 3,384 
Special Gold wlransactions=. sae eee eee - - 2 248 ~ 23 
Capital Credits cst... ss od pect nent eee ee 622 458 558 283 566 1} 235 
B. Drsrtrs— 
Merchandise imports—after adjustment......... 776 649 713 1,006 1,264 1,406 
QLourist expendituresmase ener eee ee ee 87 86 81 43 pal 26 
Interest and dividends $2. Vy a eee ed 302 307 306 313 286 270 
Hreightiand ish ip pinoy on ee eee 137 105 119 132 167 228 
All other current /débits....c0.)- eee 111 114 112 133 229 845 
Porars; CURRENT DEBITS e972 Shee eee 1,413 1,261 133i 1,627 1,967 2,210 
Special Gold Transactions!:.):) <4... +. - - 2 248 - 23 
apital Debits hes lee Se aa eee tori aes 794 570 694 471 1,063 34 
Billion Dollar Contripution.... eee - ~ - - - 1,000 
C. Net Batances— 
Merchandise trade—after adjustment............ +265 | +195 +193 +196 +468 | +1,117 
Net exports of non-monetary gold............... +145 +161 +184 +203 +204 +184 
Tourist-exponditures..4.0.- 0. ee ee +79 +63 +68 +61 +90 +55 
Interest:andidividends.: cs... wehier. Caress e.a) —226 —241 —249 —261 —226 —203 
Freivht and shipping (3.006. ) 2.) in ook. a ee —25 —10 —17 +6 +18 —7 
All other current transactions. .................. —58 —68 —53 —56 —63 —37 
Torats, CURRENT Recount Uh i oe Sit +180 +100! +126; +149 +491 | +1,109 
Special Gold Transactions! |e 0008 leek nts: - - - - - ~ 
Capital Aceounts 435 io, ere ha Pec dec, —172 —112 —136 —188 —497 —106. 
Billion Dollar'Contribution...-.. 0.0...) ee - - ~ - - —1,000 
Balancing ditematas toa) Bech hl eh ee) aah —8 Soy, +10 +39 +6 —3 
1 This represents gold received from the United Kingdom in part settlement of her deficiency with 
Canada, and used in turn to settle part of Canada’s deficiency with the United States. 2 This balane- 


ing item reflects possible errors and the omission of certain factors that cannot be measured statistically. 


2.—Balance of International Payments Between Canada and Empire Countries, 
1937-42 


(Millions of Canadian Dollars) 


Item 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 
A. Crepits— 
Merchandise exports—after adjustment.......... 493 449 436 §99 1,098 1,549 
TOUPEbexpenditures 2)" )) bee Ue Brae 12 10 g 6 3 2 
Interesband dividends, . i.) .cacsecce aed geek bees if 5 iN 5 5 7 
Fright ane sain pabey sc. (2. euxcrtuin oh. abe eres 45 43 43 76 119 127 
WEIS CLVAC OS IMM hit nr el, ne.) ne ner - - - 20 74 130 
All other eurrent credits... . fai )i. Uae 8 8 9 18 22 19 
Toraus, CURRENT CREDITS.........-.....-.. 565 508 502 822 1,321 1,834 
Camgal Credits pe tteteesoescauos ceatewen oe 118 102 97 116 181 884 
B. Drsits— 
Merchandise imports—after adjustment. ........ 230 184 iW Ay 236 279 226 
Lourist expendituresnmeyene eee ook. oe ae 18 17 13 3 3 2 
Interest. and, Givitieedae =< ou. ss sad onc oes 87 83 80 76 68 51 
Eréight ang Shipomemer ieee kos oe oe Oe 47 34 39 36 30 49 
Canadian overseas expenditures................. = - - 29 97 1yl 
A Other Garren GeUIES fo aee es ens ae 19 19 17 23 33 38 
Torats, CURRENT Depus................... 406 337 326 403 516 557 


Special Gold. Transactional, oc. icc skuw daw adiod. - - 2 _ 
Capital Debrtas, 206 ited areca 142 155 180 330 990 1,129 


aes > 
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See eee. 7a 


2.—Balance of International Payments Between Canada and Empire Countries, 
1937-42—concluded 


(Millions of Canadian Dollars) 


eee 


Item ‘ 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 
C. Net Batances— 

Merchandise trade—after adjustment............ +258 | +258| +259] +463 +819 | +1,323 

Tourist expenditures..............2scee eee ceeess —6 —7 —4 3 - - 
Interest and dividends..........-..-++++++seeee> —80 —78 —75 —7B3 — 63 —44 
Freight and shipping................eeeeeeeeeeee —2 +9 +4 +40} + 83 +78 
All other current transactions................--- —11 —11 —§ —14 — 34 —80 
TorTats, CURRENT ACCOUNT.........---++55- +159 +171 +176 +419 +805 | +1,277 
Special Gold Transactions!............-.+-+++++5 - - —2 |] —248 - —93 
Capital Account >. ........... cece cece e erence ee: —24 —53 — 83 —214 | —809 —245 
Billion Dollar Contribution...............5-5068 ~ a - = - 1,000 
Balancing Item?. 221.2 oc... eae ec eee ence ewes - - - +43 +4 --9 


1 This represents gold received from the United Kingdom in part settlement of her deficiency with 
Canada, and used in turn to settle part of Canada’s deficiency with the United States. 2 This balanc- 
ing item reflects possible errors and the omission of certain factors that cannot be measured statistically. 
In the statements of transactions with Empire countries and with non-Empire countries it reflects mul- 
tilateral settlements in the period before exchange control. 


3.—Balance of International Payments Between Canada and Non-Empire Countries, 
' 1937-42 


i (Millions of Canadian Dollars) 


Item 1938 1942 
vod 2 ee SS, Oo UE oe Cea A as le Re Pilates each 
A, CREDITS— 

Merchandise exports—after adjustment.......... 402 974 
Net exports of non-monetary gold...........+--- 161 184 
Tourist expenditures..........2.eeee sees eee eeee 139 79 
Interest and dividends..........-...esceeeeseees 61 60 
Freight and shipping. ............+-eeeeeeeeeees 52 94 
All other current credits... .....6....cccees sores 38 159 

Torats, CURRENT CREDITS.........-00++++5: 853 1,550 
Special Gold Transactions!...........+-++++-+055 - 23 
Capital Credits... sscvseies ce csser ee deeverst rn: 356 351 

B. Desits— 

Merchandise imports—after adjustment......... 465 1,180 
Tourist expenditures............seeeeeee erences j 69 24 
Interest and dividends..............eeseeereeees 224 219 
Freight and shipping............-.--++seeereeeee 71 179 
All other current debits........-.....-seeeceeee: * 95 116 

ToraLs, CURRENT DEBITS.........-+--+++++ 924 1,718 
Capitnl Debit ite isch to cesiys ance arid aries es 415 212 

fs 
C. Net BataNnces— 

Merchandise trade—after adjustment..........-. —63 —206 
Net exports of non-monetary gold.........-..--- +161 +184 
Tourist expenditures. .........eeeee eee eee ee eees +70 +55 
Interest and dividends..............-eeeeeeeeee ) —163 —159 
Freight and shipping..........++-+e++ee+eeeeeeee —19 —85 
All other current transactions. ..........-+++2+6: —57 +43 

Torats, CURRENT ACCOUNT........+-+++++-- —71 —168 
Special Gold Transactions!..........+++++++++50> - 23 
GCanital ACCOUNG ..\. 5 <5 iisis < sobis ee ees tele tnel - —59 +139 
Balancing Item?.............-. ee ee cece eee e tees ~ +6 


1 This represents gold received from the United Kingdom in part settlement of her deficiency with 
Canada, and used in turn to settle part of Canada’s deficiency with the United States. 2 This 
balancing item reflects possible errors and the omission of certain factors that cannot be measured sta- 
tistically. In the statements of transactions with Empire countries and with non-Empire countries it 


reflects multilateral settlements in the period before exchange control. 
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4.—Estimated Canadian Balance of International Payments, 1941 and 1942 
(Millions of Canadian Dollars) 


19421 
Item 
Debits} Net 
A. CANADA AND Ati CountTRIES— 
Current Account— ; 
Merchandise trade—after adjustment 1,406 | +1,117 
Net exports of non-monetary gold............. - +184 
Louristiexpenditurés 225. ens fa 26 +55 
Interest and dividends................0ccceece 270 —203 
Freight and ghippire. 5 cee ee oe 228 —7 
All other current transactions.................. 345 —37 
ToTaLs, CURRENT ACCOUNT................. 2,275 | +1,109 
Special Gold Transactions?.................... 23 - 
apital Movements. so. 05. 2s. cast ein 1,341 —106 
Billion Dollar ‘Contribution... 0.0 0..200 2. 1,000 | —1,000 
Balancing Liens Mew, 5 ee ele ai ue aes 3 —3 
4,642 = 
B. CANADA AND Emptre Countrims— 
Current Account— 
Merchandise trade—after adjustment 226 | +1,323 
Lourist expenditures... 2S). Cera yee 3 3 2 - 
Interest and dividends ....).. tne oe 51 —44 
Ereight and.abippings..\.c1. vce ce ete conke 49 +78 
All other current transactions................. 229 —80 
Torats, Current Account— 
United Wangdona,..... bo mcce ae ee 434 | +1,207 
Other Empire Countries.................. 123 +70 
All Empire Countries..................... 557 | +1,277 
Special Gold Transactions?.................... 23 —23 
apital Movements. sc." cha. eatediac ce tcols 1,129 —245 
Billion Dollar Contribution................... 1,000 | —1,000 
Balancing Teeia® yo 8 aes sas eae oe —9 
2,718 - 
C. Canapa AND Non-Empire Countrims— 
Current Account— 
Merchandise trade—after adjustment,......... 1,180 —206 
Net exports of non-monetary Fo) Ko bare ike ee = +184 
me Olrisy OLPCNAILUNFOS. caw eee Co ee ee 24 +55 
Interest and dividends’). “WIth Me a 219 —159 
Ereieht and shipping’... ee Lee ceone 179 —85 
All other current transactions................. 116 +43 
Torats, Current Account— 
Dnrted states fo): 62.8 oc ke ie eee 1,641 —180 
Other Foreign Countries.................. 8 77 +12 
All Non-Empire Countries................ 1,718 —168 
Special Gold Transactions?.................... = +23 
Cantal MOVveronia Sat te tert ee 212 +139 
Balancing Teemion, hon recht e e ot sk heey p ) +6 
1,930 - 
eee ee ee EE ee 
1 Preliminary figures. 2 This represents gold received from the United Kingdom in part settle- 
ment of her deficiency with Canada, and used in turn to settle part of Canada’s deficiency with the United 
States. $ This balancing item reflects possible errors and the omission of certain factors that cannot 


be measured statistically. 
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5.—Estimates of Tourist Expenditures Between Canada and Other Countries, 
1937=42 


(Millions of Canadian Dollars) 


da Empire Non-Empire 
Countries United Other United Cineee 
Total Kingdom |Countries Total States | Countries 


—— | |__| | || SSS | S| 


Item and Year 


Credits (expenditures of 
goreige tourists in Canada)— 


NOB eres ecm ec careers werk 166 12 11 1 154 149 5 
TOSS Sew ces cele aekaws 149 10 8 2 139 134 5 
OSU Rte ware a oes sitet ion eves 149 9 uf 2 140 137 3 
OS eres acne bccas ss 104 6 5 1 98 98 1 
NGA Ws Weenie eine aulee sae ele 111 3 2 1 108 107 1 
OD, sepa eees evar We deca 8 81 2 2 1 79 79 ‘ 

Debits (expenditures of Cana- 

dian tourists abroad)— 

MOS Ticks tees a Nee ie hse dese 87 - 18 16 2 69 65 4 
OSB cee ye rate ieistea reo eitres ieled 86 17 15 2 69 66 3 
LOS OSG. Str cetaca cttte cree eats 81 13 11 2 68 67 1 
OAD eee ae rac lctusyeiess ae is 43 3 2 1 40 40 1 
NOH Tera eens 6 Sil Recgiapeietsvert 21 3 2 1 18 18 
GE Ae ayes a aia oy aie, 28, 2 26 2 2 1 24 24 1 

Net Credits (+) or Net 

Debits (—) 

GS KARE tedevwic pe ele ote late als +79 —6 —5 —1 +85 +84 +1 
OS Rertrta we hast absle ciara, aiecw.ed +63 —7 —7 - +70 +68 +2 
ER oar Pe A aaa +68 —4 —4 - +72 +70 +92 
OA EE Bee ie Lae cate or ho) ore +61 +3 +3 - +58 +58 ~ 
LOA TREO Re caer snNG ahaa :Fecea +90 - ~ - +90 +89 +1 
NA Seite NS ate overs aie +55 - - - +55 +55 - 

OT i SMI Es SPREE eh ee emis Me IIPS EU ENE cd Gee oc O bo es ae SO Oe ee urine ONO Owe eNOS 
1 Less than $500,000. 


Section 2.—The Tourist Trade of Canada* 


The growth of tourist travel in Canada, to the point where it has become one 
of the nation’s great ‘service’ industries, was a remarkable development in pre-war . 
years. It represents in economic terms the disposition of national assets in which 
Canada is particularly rich—scenic beauty, invigorating climate, opportunties for 
summer and winter sports of all kinds, religious shrines and places of historical 
interest—for the exploitation of which large capital expenditures have been made on 
hotel accommodation, improved highways, national parks and other attractions. 


The place of the tourist trade as one of the ‘invisible’ items in Canada’s balance 
of international payments is seen from the tables at pp. 498-500. The expenditures 
in Canada of travellers from other countries have the same effect, in so far as they 
influence the balance of payments, as the export of additional commodities and, 
similarly, the expenditures of Canadian travellers in other countries are comparable 
to the import of goods from abroad. 


During the past four years, it has been possible to introduce wide-spread im- 
provements in estimating tourist expenditures. An extensive reorganization of 
tourist statistics procedure was undertaken jointly during 1941 by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics and the Customs Division of the Department of National 
Revenue, with a view to improving estimates of the expenditures of United States 
tourists entering Canada by automobile. As with changes already introduced in 
1940, these improvements were directed towards two main objectives: a more 
accurate and uniformly-classified cownt of cars and persons involved in the move- 
ment, and a larger and more representative sample of the tourists’ expenditures. 


* Abridged from‘‘ Canada’s Tourist Trade, 1942” and other reports published by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. 
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Since Apr. 1, 1941, all customs permits and entry records have been sent for com- 
pilation to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, where the traffic is counted and classi- 
fied on a uniform basis. This new procedure with regard to motor travel has proved 
most successful and very much larger and better expenditure samples have been 
received. At the same time similar but less extensive improvements have been 
achieved through co-operation of the Immigration Branch of the Department of 
Mines and Resources in the field of non-motor travel—persons entering Canada 
by rail, bus, aeroplane and boat. 


United States Travel Expenditures in Canada.—The important place 
which United States travel expenditures occupy in the Canadian economy in normal 
times has been more fully recognized since the outbreak of war, as a result of un- 
precedented demands for U.S. dollars to pay for much-needed war materials. Sterling 
balances built up through exports to the Sterling Area can no longer be converted 
into U.S. dollars to pay for purchases in the United States, and thus direct sources 
of United States exchange, such as the tourist trade, have been of importance in 
the furtherance of Canada’s war effort. 


As a large part of the traffic from the United States customarily travels to 
Canada by motor-car, the curtailment in the use of automobiles in recent years has 
had the effect of reducing the volume of international expenditures. The effects 
of the decline in motor traffic first became pronounced in 1942 when the expenditures 
of United States motorists in Canada were $26,000,000 compared with $54,000,000 
in 1941. Total United States expenditures in Canada in 1942 are estimated at 
$79,000,000 compared with $107,000,000 in 1941. In 1943 there were further 
contractions in the expenditures of motorists but these were more than offset by 
much heavier expenditures by persons travelling by rail than in former years. United 
States expenditures in Canada in 1943 totalled $87,100,000. These expenditures 
in the United States during the War compare with pre-war levels indicated by 
revised estimates of $149,000,000 in 1937, $134,000,000 in 1938 and $137,000,000 
in 1939. 


It should be noted that the new estimates for the pre-war years point to much 
lower levels of expenditures than the estimates originally published. The revisions 
have been made by relating the increased information on expenditures obtained 
during the war years to the volume of traffic in the pre-war years. Although the 
estimates for the pre-war years have therefore a less substantial basis than the 
data for the more recent years, it is believed that they are fairly representative of 
expenditures before the War. 


Canadian Travel Expenditures in the United States.—The most significant 
factors influencing Canadian travel in the United States since the outbreak of war 
have been the restrictive measures introduced by the Dominion Government in 
order to conserve U.S. dollar exchange. Together with the efforts to increase the 
number of United States visitors to Canada, these measures have been designed to 
increase the net favourable balance accruing to Canada as a result of the tourist 
trade and thus to release U.S. dollars for vital war needs. 


In July, 1940, by action of the Government under the Foreign Exchange 
Control order, virtually all Canadian pleasure travel involving the expenditure of 
U.S. dollars was eliminated, and total travel has been at a low level since that 
time. The Government was faced with the problem of deciding on the relative 
importance of the uses to which Canada’s limited supply of U.S. dollars might be 
put, and it was considered essential that the purchase of war material, the servicing 
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of the national debt and the meeting of contractual obligations in the currency of the 
contract should have first call on such U.S.-dollar resources. In 1941, the first 
full year in which the travel restrictions were in force, total expenditures of Canadian 
travellers in the United States are estimated to have been $18,250,000 as compared 
with nearly $40,000,000 in 1940. Canadian expenditures in the United States in 
1942 are estimated at $24,000,000 and at $33,700,000 in 1943. These expenditures 
compare with the pre-war level of Canadian expenditures in the United States 
indicated by the revised estimates of $65,000,000 in 1937, $66,000,000 in 1938 and 
$67,000,000 in 1939. . 


Travel between Canada and Overseas Countries.—It is estimated that 
travellers from overseas countries spent approximately $2,900,000 in Canada in 
1942, while Canadian expenditures overseas were $3,300,000 in the same year. 
As pleasure travel between Canada and overseas countries has been largely eliminated 
by war-time conditions, it may be presumed that the great bulk of these amounts 
represented expenditures by persons travelling on Government or other business. 


6.—Expenditures of Foreign Travellers in Canada and Canadian Travellers Abroad, 
1942 and 1943 


1942 19432 
" ae Excess i ae eh 
dee ‘ oreign |Canadian of oreign |Canadian oO 
Class of Traveller Expendi- | Expendi-| Foreign |) Expendi- | Expendi-| Foreign 
tures tures Expendi- tures tures Exxpendi- 
in Canada| Abroad tures |lin Canada| Abroad tures 
in Canada in Canada 
$000 $000 $000 $’000 $000 $’000 
Travellers from and to overseas countries! 2,900 3,300 —400 2,500 3,500 —1,000 
Travellers from and to the .-United 
States— 
PMITOTHODILO Pas mentite anes ee 26,000 2,600 23 , 400 16,600 1,900 14,700 
TRIG Til, sales lene Sa A rea ia Btn 32,000 13,900 18,100 49, 300 22,000 27,300 
BoOxbea ween sc bidtecunsh Sits 5 Sgr URE 4,000 500 3,500 6,300 700 5,600 
Bus (exclusive of local bus).......... 6,000 2,600 3,400 4,800 3,200 1,600 
Weroplanei. entire tee Bice eee 3,000 1,100 1,900 2,600 1,200 1,400 
Other (pedestrians, local bus, etc.).. 8,000 3,700 4,300 7,500 4,700 2,800 
Totals; United. States:2.% 22.5 79,000 24,400 54,600 87,100 33, 700 53, 400 
Totals, All Countries.................. 81,900 27,700 54,200 89,600 37,200 52,400 


1 Includes travel between Canada and Newfoundland. 2 Subject to revision. 


CHAPTER XVII.—INTERNAL TRADE 


CONSPECTUS 
Pace Pace 
Part I.—The Movement and Market- SECTION 7. Co-OPERATION IN CANADA... 536 
ing of Commodities........... 505 Subsection 1. Trends in the Field of 
Co-operation in 1942............. 537 
SrcTIon 1. INTERPROVINCIAL TRADE... 505 Subsection 2. Statistics of Co-opera- 
Section 2. Foop CoNSUMPTION OF THE PION hice cick! Teac ROR, Ae 542 
Crv1L1an PopunatTion, 1935-43.... 505 Par lice overndnase"Aideital ae 
SecTIOon 3. THE GRAIN TRADE...... sie 509 Control of Trade.............. 544 
Subsection 1. Governmental Agencies Section 1. CoMBINATIONS IN RESTRAINT 
Regulating or Co-operating with ORME RADE. <icave? ial ctale pigeon 544 
the Grain Trade................ 509 SrecTion 2. PaTENnTs, COPYRIGHTS AND 
Subsection 2. _Distribution, Storage TRADEANDAR RS) UL FES ee 545 
and Inspection of Principal Field Section 3. WrIcHTS AND MrasurRES.. 548 
Crops autstal oral sh pish sme ewctiay ateterele we eere tates 509 Section 4. Evectrriciry aNpD Gas IN- bap? 
Srcrron an MARKETING OF Live SrocKk BRBCTION i. tets v8 ce via elie eare eteete ae 
SUCFION,. Om bOUNTLES i sulre ae ceee 550 
AND Livs-Stock PrRopuctTs....... 513 Srcrion 6. ConTRou AND Sak GFlaee 
Section 5. Coup STORAGE............ 519 COHOLIC, BEVERAGES, |. a cinene te 551 
SEecTION 6. MerRCHANDISING AND SER- 
vicn, Hera htisumosne. eo 521 Part III.—Commercial Failures....... 553 
Subsection 1. War-Time Controls Secrion 1. InpusTRIAL AND CoMMER- 
Affecting Distribution and Trade. 6521 CIAL FarLuRES FROM PRIVATE 
Subsection 2 Wholesale Merchand- SOURCES silo ohkeLereue, & ele, glo. egelinloegl uiatete manne 554 
ISIDE Yo7h os SL eet tee: 526 SECTION 2. COMMERCIAL FaILURES FROM 
Subsection 3. Retail Merchandising ADMINISTRATIONS UNDER Domin- 
Establishmentsos.wet ene 527 TON SGEGISUATTON 2.0 7 a eee 557 
Subsection 4. Retail Service Estab- SEcTION 3. ADMINISTRATION OF BANK- 
lishment... acs ak ered eee 535 RUPTVMWATAT ESS: 250k one ee 559 


The diverse resources of the various parts of the country have led to a vast 
exchange of products and the task of providing goods and services where they are 
required for consumption or use by a population of 11,507,000 accounts for a greater 
expenditure of economic effort than that required for the prosecution of Canada’s 
great volume of external trade, high though the Dominion ranks among the countries 
of the world in this field. 


Internal trade is broad and complicated: it encompasses all value added to 
commodities traded in provincially and interprovincially by agencies and services 
connected with the storage, distribution and sale of goods, such as railways, steam- 
ships, warehouses, wholesale and retail stores, financial institutions, etc. Taken 
in a wide sense, it embraces various professional and personal services including 
those directed to the amusement of the people, such as theatres, sports, etc. In 
fact, in a broad interpretation, internal trade covers a large part of those activities 
of the people that add to the ‘form’ utilities, dealt with in the various preceding 
chapters, the utilities of ‘place’, ‘time’ and ‘possession’, and the personal and 
professional services referred to in the Survey of Production and other chapters. 
However, the arrangement of material in a volume such as the Year Book is governed 
by the necessity of interpretation from various angles and cross reference to other 
chapters is essential. The Index will be found useful in this respect. 
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PART I.—THE MOVEMENT AND MARKETING OF 
COMMODITIES 


Section 1.—Interprovincial Trade* 


Statistics on interprovincial trade are difficult to collect because there are no 
barriers to this trade. The only comprehensive statistics available are the loadings 
and unloadings of freight carried by the railways. The railway traffic is segregated 
into 76 classes of freight and the differences between loadings and unloadings are 
the imports and exports by rail for the respective provinces. Freight might be 
imported by rail and exported by water, such as western grain moved to the Ontario 
ports of Fort William and Port Arthur. Consequently, these statistics should be 
used with discretion when measuring interprovincial trade. 


1.—Railway Revenue Freight Movement, by Provinces, 1942 and 1943 


nn ————— at 


Received 
4 Loaded from Foreign Totals Originated! 
Province Connections 

1942 1943 1942 1943 1942 1943 

tons tons tons tons tons tons 
Prince Edward Island...... 219,865 234, 701 Nil Nil 219, 865 234, 701 
INOVE SCOLIA a Maree eee ee es 8,824,022 7, 733, 515 192,568 137, 129 9,016,590 7,870, 644 
New Brunswick.:........... 3,368,507 | 3,878,139 571,441 730, 761 3,939,948 4,608, 900 
WUC OCR rae rte otis sudo etgs eel ae 15,523,353 | 17,295,222 7,792,913 9,414,211 || 23,316,266 26, 709, 433 
OnGariOrasete eens ee ens 32,956,969 | 35,027,762 | 32,371,099 | 40,479,501 || 65,328,068 75, 507, 263 
Manitopascectee sc e-cedie ieee os 5,244, 799 6, 025, 502 283,446 474, 688 5,528,245 6, 500, 140 
Saskatchewan.............- 7,504,660 | 11,083, 260 218,087 453,816 || 7,722,747 | 11,537,076 
PANU oY Svig rh ae rn he Se a ed 9,334,999 | 10,567,981 211,399 167,803 || 9,546,398 | 10,735,784 
British Columbia........... 8,887,621 | 8,470,705 612,779 774,450 || 9,500,400 9,245, 155 
Totals Winco: se 91,864,795 | 100,316,787 | 42,253,732 | 52,632,309 || 134,118,527 | 152,949,096 

Delivered 
Unloaded to Foreign Totals Terminated! 
Connections 

1942 1943 1942 1943 1942 1943 

tons tons tons tons tons tons 
Prince Edward Island...... 329,777 442,015 222 Nil 329,999 442,015 
ING VAS COULE  Sritne we caieioers 6s 7,555,648 6, 693, 140 2alOnoce 2,101, 661 9,865,973 8,794, 801 
New Brunswick............. 2,764,335 3,094, 941 3,405,725 3,978, 480 6,170,060 7,073,421 
USHER ee aoe sais oe 20,092,528 | 23,288, 754 1.120000 7,867,712 || 27,664,858 31,156, 466 
ORESTIONOE Coote hei eee © Neier 39,736,663 | 39,055,774 | 27,874,960 | 40,199,050 || 67,611,623 79, 254, 824 
NPAT UEC Agathe ste cpaoratis wi shccete aks 5,425,186 6, 422, 231 1,086,046 937, 837 6,511,232 7,360, 068 
Saskatchewan.............. 4,253 , 492 4,864,205 31,856 38,711 4,285,348 4,902,916 
PIDOREA oe rk esc aoe nae 3,198,447 4,348, 639 67,599 65, 805 3,266,046 4,414, 444 
British Columbia........... 7,093,135 7, 748, 886 1,602,158 1,923,459 8,695,293 9,672,345 
WOUAIS Teste coe 90,449,211 | 95,958,585 | 43,951,221 | 57,112,715 Il 134,400,432 | 153,071,300 


1 The freight originating and that terminating will not agree because that which originates within a 
certain year does not all terminate within the same year. On the other hand, some that terminated in 
1941, for instance, originated within the previous year. 


Section 2.—Food Consumption of the Civilian Population, 
1935-43 


The importance of food consumption in the war years compared with the 
immediately preceding five-year period has been the subject of special study in the 
Agricultural Branch of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics due to its significance on 
so many aspects of internal economy and due to the fundamental value of these 
statistics. Such consumption figures have been desirable and for commodities such 


* Revised by G. S. Wrong, B.Sc., Chief of the Transportation and Public Utilities Branch, Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 
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as wheat, alcoholic beverages, meats, etc., have been compiled for a considerable 
period on a total basis. The War, however, has made it more necessary than ever 
to establish consumption data on a comparable basis and the foundation has now 
been laid to build them up on a sound foundation which ean be carried into the post- 
war period. 


The series given in Table 2 presents official estimates of supplies of food 
moving into civilian consumption in pounds per head per annum for the five 
pre-war years, 1935-39, as an average for comparison with the individual years, 
1940, 1941, 1942 and 1948 (the estimates for 1948 are preliminary and subject to 
later revision). For those foods rationed under Government control, the data have 
been checked by officials of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board. As pointed out, 
the figures include supplies moving into civilian consumption only after adjusting 
total production for imports, exports, changes in stocks, marketing losses, industrial 
uses and supplies going to the Armed Forces. The per capita figures are then derived 
by dividing by the total civilian population. All calculations are made at the retail 
stage of distribution except for meats where figures are worked out at the wholesale 
stage. The amounts of foods actually eaten would be somewhat lower than the 
figures cited because of losses and wastes occurring after the products reached the 
hands of consumers. It should also be pointed out that there are minor discrepancies 
- in certain of the figures since storage stocks in the hands of retailers and consumers 
were not available for certain commodities. In the main, however, the figures 
represent the best picture of food consumption data that has been compiled for 
Canada. 


All basic foods have been classified into fourteen main commodity groups. 
Totals for each group have been computed by using a common denominator for 
that group (such as milk solids—dry weight—in the case of the milk and milk 
products group; fat content in the case of oils and fats; and fresh equivalent in the 
case of fruits). All foods have been included in their basic form, that is, as flour, 
fat or sugar, rather than in more highly manufactured forms. 


The outstanding deduction from the statistics is that supplies of foods moving 
into civilian consumption throughout the war period have, with relatively few 
exceptions, increased over the pre-war five-year term in spite of increased exports 
of a number of important agricultural commodities and the huge demands for foods 
of all kinds by the Armed Forces stationed in Canada. It is noteworthy that the 
production of most foodstuffs has been adequate to meet these demands and to 
leave increased quantities available for the civilian population. 


Thus the consumption of milk and milk products has increased substantially 
during the war period, particularly fluid milk. Cheese consumption has remained 
constant despite a sharp increase in production. All of the additional supplies 
have been shipped to the United Kingdom. The increase indicated for milk in 
ice cream overstates the true civilian consumption as it is impossible to determine 
the portion of ice-cream production that has been sold through military canteens. 
Total supplies of meats have also risen materially with the main increase occurring 
in beef. As meat rationing did not come into effect until May, 1948, and as con- 
sumption was heavy during the early months of the year, the effects of rationing 
are not reflected in the 1943 annual average figures. It will be noted that the 
consumption of pork was approximately the same in 1943 as during the pre-war 
period. The spectacular increase that has taken place in hog production has all 
been made available to the United Kingdom. There has been a gradual rise in the 
consumption of poultry meat over the war period but supplies of fish have declined 
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as a result of reduced landings. The civilian consumption of eggs was maintained 
at about the pre-war level until 1942. In 1948, however, a rather sharp rise in 
~ consumption is indicated from the preliminary figures. 


In the oils and fats group, butter consumption remained relatively constant 
until 1942 when a marked rise occurred. Rationing came into effect in December, 
1942, and the consumption in 1943 was reduced. The use of butter in hotels, 
restaurants and by food manufacturers accounts for the per capita consumption 
being greater than the ration allowance to individuals. Increased slaughtering of 
hogs has resulted in a substantial increase in available supplies of lard throughout 
the war period. After substantial increases in 1940 and 1941, the figures for sugar 
show the effect of rationing in 1942 and consumption has been further reduced in 
1943. Again allocations to caterers and manufacturers and special allowances for 
home canning brought the per capita figures substantially above the ration allowance. 


2.—Per Capita Supplies of Food Moving into Civilian Consumption, 1935-43 


Percentages of Pre-War 


, 1941 ) 1942 , 19431 /1935-39, 1940 , 1941 ) 1942 | 19431 


Item 


Dairy Products (Excluding Butter)- 


Fluid whole milk (including cream)|403-3 |413-9 |408-7 |433-5 [456-3 | 100 101 | 107 113 
Cheese, cheddar style.............. 3-4] 3-3] 4-1] 3-3] 3-4 100 121 97 100 
G@heesse overs erases ach ne eeaietane 0-31 0-3] 0-3] 0-38} 0-3] 100 100 | 100 100 
WOTEAGR CHOOSE co.cc) arate le wievarchatarenesede 0-1) 0-2] 0-2} 0-2) 0:2 100 200 | 200 200 
Evaporated whole milk...........: 6-1 8-3 | 8-9] 11-2 | 12-1 100 146 184 198 
Condensed whole milk............. 0-6 | 0-6 0-4 0-7 0-6 100 67 ile 100 
Malted milk powder. ...........6+. 0-1 | 0:09} 0-05) 0-07} 0-08) 100 50 70 80 
Driedswholemilk, ..2.6.. 002.003: 0-1 0-08) 0-2} 0-4] 0-64) 100 200 | 400 600 
WMriedtsleim tml. eek 5c Sk cles oink 1-8 2-3 2-4 2°3 2-1 100 133 128 117 
Condensed skim milk.............. 0-4 0-4 0-4 0-5 0-4 100 100 125 100 
Skim milk and buttermilk......... 2-6} 2-8| 8-5] 5:8} 5-2] 100 135 | 223 200 
Whole milk in ice cream,........... 13-0 | 15-4 | 19-8 | 21-4 | 22-5 100 152 165 173 
Abbe cel Products (Milk 
ER en ares Cent Re 54-6 | 57-0 | 57-6 | 61-1 | 64-3 || 100 105} 112 118 
Meats— 
ae WIG DONG ati sie cdo ues ktacas 54-4 | 54-4 | 58-3 | 59-5 | 70-1 100 107 | 109 129 
OA Oe a a Ok Sk A SE 10-4 | 10-7 | 11-0} 10-2 | 9:1 100 106 98 87 
Macinn ANG AMD. sb bcte dss ieee 5-5 | 44] 4-7] 4-9] 5-0] 100 85 89 91 
OUT oe ce eat waco b Dein dae hice 40-4 | 42-8 | 42-5 | 44-2 | 40-9 || 100 105 | 109 101 
Of ls ace RaMe sate Sei e seo k 5-9 | 55} 6-1] 6-2] 7-1 100 103 105 120 
GaN a ste OBb waryeeieiseeesjahovecre eialsieot 1-4] 1-1 1-8] 1-3 1-0 | 100 129 93 71 
Totals, Meats (Edible)........ 97-3 | 97-8 |102-6 |104-1 |110-3 |} 100 105 | 107 113 
(Careass)....... 120-1 |120-1 |126-5 |127-8 |1384-4 | 100 105 | 106 112 
Poultry, Game and Fish— 
STINGICONS een coat avons ee sssitians, He sens 15-5 | 16-7 | 16-3 | 19-3 | 18-7 | 100 105 | 125 121 
Ophermoultryors ye os ckekees deed 2-7.| 4:0:| 3*6:| 52} °4-7 |) 100 133 | 193 174 
Game.and rabbits? . 2; Gide dak: 4-3 4-3 4-3 4-3 4-3 100 100 100 100 
Fresh and frozen fish............... 8-8 | 8-8] 4:9] 4-5 2 100 56 51 2 
Gets eis tae i eee tes ada 0-4] 0-4) 0-5] 0:3 2 100 125 75 2 
AS ANOU IS Dersler kere ctas chr iea eh Deg Ve 27) 42-9) | 4404 2 100 107 163 2 
. Totals, Poultry, Game and 
Fish (Edible Portion)....... 25-8 | 27-4 | 23-3 | 26-9 | 26-24) 100 90 | 104 | 1024 
Eggs— 
WIP ORI ee! ie cite «os tei foie SEisls « Baas 30-1 | 29-9 | 30-2 | 31-2 | 37-5 |} 100 100 | 104 125 
iB yeriare he See Rae a ee es eee Pane 0-1 | 0-08} 0-07} 0-2 | 0-06} 100 70} 200 60 
pesene Eggs (Fresh Equival- 
MRSS Bese oh. Pittsboro! shes 30-5 | 30-3 | 30-5 | 32-1 | 37-8 || 100 100 | 105 124 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 509. 
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2.—Per Capita Supplies of Food Moving into Civilian Consumption, 1935-43—continued 


BGG ei ae. ich ouch ae ce ek . : . : . 100 100 | 107 96 
LD Se Ot a iat aE ais peda | : . : : . 100 185 | 225 228 
Shortenmg sc... 5.i0s 0a ee es . : . . : 100 84 80 
Other oils and fats................. : : . . : 100 106 | 117 117 
Totals, Oils and Fats 
(Fat Content).............. : . . : . 100 108 | 113 106 
Sugars and Syrups— 
Refined sugar...... 100 111 86 80 
Maple sugar............0.<. 100 111 94 
Corn and other syrups... : . . . . 100 170 140 
Molasses.’ ache he eecean an ee : : : . . 100 al 105 105 
Honey el! S205 AE Pott patie es : . : . . 100 79 87 117 
Totals, Sugars and Syrups 
(Sugar Content)............ . : 100 109 87 82 
Potatoes— 
White potatoes) fy eee . : *4 {203-7 (204-7 } 100 105 | 107 107 
Sweet potatoes... i. seen cas osu bask, . . . 0-7} 0-44) 100 100 | 117 67 
Totals, Potatoes............... 100 105 | 107 107 
Pulses and Nuts— 
Dry) beans tq. ea oe Bale 100 106 | 217 136 
TYLDEORS Is tos ese a hae Ae iene 100 80 73 96 
oy Deans 5, US%, Wee Lek een 100 200 | 250 225 
Peanuts. 28s. Veo bo eee 100 141 45 55 
Tree Dita doe st Yee eee 100 64 55 4 
Totals, Pulses and Nuts...... 100 97 | 108 93 
Tomatoes and Citrus— 
Prégh tomatoes, ier. ub ok ee 100 99 46 83 
Canned tomatoes and products..... 100 136 | 160 93 
Tomatoes, pulp, puree, etc.......... 100 75 | 425 250 
Preah citrus es... oP eels we eon 100 119 | 133 150 
Canriéd eitruse! (Ae ee eee 100 360 | 280 20 
Totals, Tomatoes and Citrus 
(as Nresh)} oe ee 100 125 | 135 120 
Other Fruit— 
Preshitrait iss s.\; 2h eee Be 100 144 93 97 
Cagnedirort $3,305.64) vee, Veen 100 103 124 56 
PLOZEMICUIhs tr, Les ee a 100 200 50 100 
Driediruit! yi acs ie heme 100 91 76 90 
Totals, Other Fruit (Fresh 
Equivalent).................] 79-6 | 88-1 | 100 119 88 91 
Leafy, Green and Yellow Veget- 
ables— 
Fresh cabbage and spinach......... 100 113 | 159 98 
LiGtttiees SS Men ren 2b Ft AN Bie 100 106 114 100 
Ereshi¢arrote, 2 .koue sete 100 78 145 115 
Fresheounies: {0 eee 100 69 92 52 
Canned (net contents)— 
Cabbage and spinach............ 100 175 | 100 50 
Carrotayds gas ean fs ae 100 140 | 400 400 
Leowines 2. c.ccceees kone eet 100 149 | 161 103 
Totals, Leafy, Green and 
Yellow Vegetables.......... 100 99 | 141 98 
Other Vegetables— 
Pega re oi Gee See Mee a ees 100 77 | 128 95 
Canned (net contents).............. 100 102°} 114 107 
Totals, Other Vegetables. .... 100 SI]: 121 96 


For footnote, see end of table, p. 509. 
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_ 2.—Per Capita Supplies of Food Moving into Civilian Consumption, 1935-48—concluded 


- Pounds Per Head Per Annum Percentages of Pre-War 
em | 
1935-39] 1940 | 1941 | 1942 | 19431 ]/1935-39} 1940 | 1941 | 1492 | 19431 
Grain Products— 
Pot and pearl barley............... 0-3] 0-3] 0-3] 0-4 
Corn meal and flour..............65 1-4] 0-9 0-3} 0-4 
DOTA DELO Uta niteiors clei ticle tarsi recs sts cial 2-2 1-5 1-9 1-8 
Buckwheat tlour. a)... ck ees. ewe 0-2} O-1 | O-1] O-1 
Oatmeal and rolled oats............ 7°3 5-7 7-5 6-3 
Rice (milled)..... As BIAS 15 Ons tee 4:3) 3:6] 4:0] 2-8 
Ven OUryicseee carts eceeie sors ..1 0-38 | 0-2 | 0-2] 0-4 
Wheat cereals (including other)..... 7-41 4-9] 6-4] 5-9 
Wii tembOUn ede okies Ard torlercrern tien 183-2 |157-5 |159-5 |177-2 
Tapioca, sago and arrowroot....... 0:3] 0-8] 0-3] O-1 
Totals, Grain Products....... 206-9 {175-0 |180-5 |195-4 
Beverages— 
Fr tag TAL Rr Sl pa a a ee ee SOR 3-5 | 3-6] 3:2) 2-7) 2 
Coffee (green beans)..............- 3-6] 3-6] 4-3] 3-9] 4: 
Cocoa (green beans).............+- 3-7 | 4:7] 5-3] 3-9] 4 
Totals, Beverages.............. 10-8 | 11-9 | 12-8 | 10-5 | 1 
1 Subject to revision. 2 Not available. 3 Estimate by Department of Mines and Re- 
sources. 4 Assuming no change in fish from 1942. 


Section 3.—The Grain Trade 


Subsection 1.—Governmental Agencies Regulating or Co-operating with 
the Grain Trade 


The agencies exercising control of the grain trade in Canada are: the Board of 
Grain Commissioners, which administers the provisions of the Canada Grain Act, 
1930; and the Canadian Wheat Board, which operates under the Canadian Wheat 
Board Act, 1935. An article on the Canadian Wheat Board and its operations down 
to February, 1939, was specially prepared for the 1939 Year Book by T. W. Grindley, 
Ph.D., Secretary of the Board, and appears at pp. 569-580 of that edition. An 
account of the organization and functions of the Board of Grain Commissioners, — 
prepared by J. Rayner, Secretary of the Board, appears at pp. 481-482 of the 1941 
Year Book. 


Subsection 2.—Distribution, Storage and Inspection of Principal Field 
Crops 


A feature of the disposition of Canadian wheat during the two years ended 
July 31, 1943, was the heavy utilization of this grain for animal feeding. A large 
surplus existed in the Prairie Provinces and because of the heavy demands on other 
feed supplies brought about by the substantial increase in the production of live 
stock and live-stock products, producers turned to wheat as a source of feed. The 
Dominion Government introduced a Freight Assistance Policy in October, 1941, 
which enabled farmers in the five eastern provinces and in British Columbia to secure 
western wheat and other grains for feeding purposes. The Federal Government 
absorbed the freight cost in moving such grains from Fort William-Port Arthur 
eastward and from points in western Canada to the Pacific Coast province. Export 
shipments were well maintained despite the fact that many pre-war markets were 
closed to Canadian wheat, so that the total disposition of supplies was relatively 
high. Details of the distribution during the past six crop years are given in Table 3. 
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3.—Production, Imports, Exports and Domestic Use of Canadian Wheat and Wheat 
Flour, Crop Years Ended July 31, 1938-43 


(In million of bushels) 


Item 1937-38 1938-39 1939-40 1940-41 1941-42 1942-43 


CATT OVEN AOE hanccisc ¢ 126 saddens es 37-0 24-5 102-9 300-5 480-1 424.0 
PrOGUCtIONE Part 2 Sos cee ee nee ae 180-2 360-0 520-6 540-2 314-8 556-11 
TNPORUA Orr ai. aieetns iat bokeh ee eee 6-1 1-9 0-4 Nil Nil Nil 
Totals, Supply.............. 223-3 386-4 623-9 840-7 794-9 980-1 
HEX DOLUS eee oo tector Re aa eta 95-6 160-0 192-7 231-2 222-0 211-5 
WOMeStIC TSC. noes ae eek ee ce ere 103-2 123-5 130-7 129-4 148-9 167-1 
Totals, Disposition.......... 198-8 283-5 323-4 360-6 370-9 378-6 
Carryover July S1s..c. «2.06 ence ee 24-5 102-9 300-5 480-1 424-0 601-5 


1 Fourth official estimate. 


The domestic and export trade in Canada’s five principal grain crops is shown 
in some detail in Table 4. It will be noted that in the case of oats and barley a 
relatively small proportion of the supply was exported in 1941-42, but exports of 
these two grains increased sharply in 1942-48 as the result of a heavy demand from 
the United States. The export movement of flaxseed also increased considerably, 
due to the surplus resulting from the large 1942 crop, and again the United States 
was the principal outlet. 


4.—Distribution of Canadian Grain Crops, Crop Years Ended July 31, 1942 and 1943 
(In millions of bushels) 


Crop Year and Item Wheat Oats Barley Rye Flaxseed 
1941-42 
Canryover Aug sd; 1BSe is suaac cane oe ek craeas 480-1 41-6 10-6 4-9 0-6 
Production in(194 0577, pena eeee eee 314-8 305-6 110-6 11-7 5:8 
Wn PORES Kite eA iho acne ieee eae ee Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil 
Totals; Stipply eee en ere ee 794-9 |° 347-2 121-2 16-6 6-4 
Bxports interns OL/eraim san. ceeee eee ee 222-0 9-6 2-1 7-1 0:8 
Domestic Use— : 
ipkibnaraalefoynsiiiany HOM, 5 eqcauaonbasatacoas. 48-0 5:0 0:3 0-4 Nil 
ANIMAL EOE <1 ERS een ee ee eee ee 73°5 272-0 88-0 3-6 UG 
Seedirequirements....saenee ea ee ee 27-1 32-0 12-0 1-6 1-3 
WMcustrial ise. sac: ase eee are ee 0:3 Nil 8-0 0-5 3:3 
Totals, Disposition................... 370-9 318-6 110-4 13-2 5-4 
Carrvover Jules 1042)... 8o.8 cascode eine 424-0 28-6 10-8 3-4 1-0 
1942-43— 
CALTV OVER MUR ie LOEa. ccc s ofae te a eee, 423-7 28-6 10:8 3-4 1-0 
Productionyn:1942.ee Regn, 20:0. 2S eee 556-1 652-0 259-2 24-7 15-0 
PM pPOr is eas prerelease Le ee Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil 
TopalssSupplye cis Accesiock Wlks bore 979-8 680-6 270-0 28-1 16-0 
Hixports in-terms ol crainvesc er (en ae ees 211-5 58-9 33-7 1-7 5-2 
Domestic Use— 
Hunan constmption aces ee een eee 50-0 5-0 0-3 0-5 Nil 
Animal fead.i5) 4 93. Rare See eee 89-8 431-4 146-7 9-2 0-1 
pecd_ requirements an eee ee ee ee 22-0 36-0 12-0 1-0 3-3 
Industrial use: Go sesee. oot eee ee ae 5-0 Nil 8-0 0:4 3°7 
Totals, Disposition................... 378-3 531-3 200-7 12-8 12-3 
Carryover July, oh, 1048 29 jcwas) ee akon 601-5 149-3 69-3 15:3 3-7 


1Includes dockage in flaxseed. 
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Licensed Grain Elevator Capacity in Canada, May 31, 1943.—In the 
early months of the War the total licensed capacity of grain elevators in Canada 
was approximately 423 million bushels, but on Dec. 1, 1940, the addition of almost 
86 million bushels in the form of annexes had raised the storage capacity to 508-7 
million bushels. The erection of new storage buildings continued in 1941 and in- 
cluded the building of a number of large annexes at Fort William-Port Arthur, with 
a combined capacity of nearly 53 million bushels. Some new storage was put up 
also in eastern Canada, and a summary of licensed elevators made at May 31, 1943, 
indicated that total storage in Canada had risen to 603 million bushels, an increase 
of 180 million bushels or approximately 48 p.c. in the storage capacity over 1939. 


5.—Licensed Grain Elevator Capacity in Canada as at May 31, 1943 


Ele- Ele- 
vators aaa vators Sepa 
Elevators eee ae , Total Elevators seam a and ; Total 
anent | PPecl4 anent | Specia 
Aanceos Annexes nnexes Annexes 
7000 bu.} 7000 bu.| ’C00 bu. 000 bu.} 7000 bu.! ’000 bu. 
Western Division Eastern Division—conc. 
Western country elevators| 194,543] 118,400) 307,944|| Lower Lake Ports— 
Private and mill elevators} 15,703 223} 15,9261 Port Colborne, N.H.B..| 3,000} Nil 3,000 
Inter-public and semi- Port Colborne Maple 
public terminals........ 18,500} 1,300) 19,800 Teal ymin ate hoes 2,250 .% 2, 250 
Vancouver-New West- Humberstone Robin 
ATTENSUOT A Reh es oe «ee 19,467| Nil 19, 466 OO cd aetractee bretine ars 2,000 g 2,000 
NING HOE ee are Sea ee 1,008 i LSO0SipnBotonto ers nee coer 4,000 sf 4,000 
Prince Rupert sees cae 0. a 1,250 " 1,250] Peterborough.........-. 225 ‘ 225 
Churchill re ce tae sos 2,500 4 2 OUU IIS IDO STON santa. aka a tae 2,350 My 2,350 
Fort William-Port Arthur | 92,567] 52,463] 145,030) Prescott................ 5,500 f 5,500 
Totals, Western Totals, Lower Lake 
Division............. 345,538] 167,386) 512,924 Portes es conse 19,325 - 19,325 


St. Lawrence Ports— 


Montreal, N.H.B.......| 15,162] Nil 15,162 
Uses Montreal Dominion 
Fastern Division Elevator............. 750} 750 
E astern Elevators— Sorel © srade: Meee sue ane eiel seve" felis 3 ’ 000 Y a ’ 000 
Bay Ports— Three Riverssos.c-s.0«< 2,000} 3,000) 5,000 
Collingwood........... 2,000} Nil 2,000] Quebec.........-----++- 4,000) Nil 4,000 
Depot Harbour......... 25600) 4 1,600 Totals, St. Lawrence 
MIT GIANG acc ste sla ss = 4,000 e 4,000 POLES Ss ee ae ee 24,912 3,000) 27,912 
Midland Simcoe........ 4,250 sf 4,250 iiatae Ter Te ae 
Midland: Taitin: 2... . +1. 4,500 ss 4,500] Maritime Ports— 
Midland Aberdeen...... 900 : 900] West Saint John........ QD Uti NiL 2,577 
Owen Sound........... 4,000 s 4,000) Saint John.....:....... 500 “s 500 
Port MeNicoll.......... 6,500 e: 6, DOOie ib ltax ota siee eter 2+ 2,200 a 2,200 
Goderich Elevator and es CAGES ona Kel etek od ee 
Oot: oan 3,000)  “ HE ahead eet i ey ieee ore ate? ee. 
See estan tl lee ee he ag ey She dam re lee) or, septic) Maa cat wae 91 Wil 
(CHING te Seger 600 uy! 600 Totals, Eastern 
ATM e ue oe Wiese ew ae 3,000 3,072 6,072 Division........... 83,864 6,072) 89,936 
Totals, Bay Ports....| 34,350 3,072) 37,422 Grand Totals....| 429,402) 173,458] 602,860 
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6.— Quantities of Grain Inspected, Crop Years Ended July 31, 1942 and 1943 
——————————————————————————————  ———S——eeeeeee EEE 
: 1942 
Grain i: 
Western Eastern Western Eastern 
Division Division Total Division Division Total 
a bu. bu. bu. bu. bu. bu. 
ppringswheausesens, ceries cy 296,110,072 Nil 296, 110, 072 173, 366, 330 Nil 173,366,330 
Wanter wheat. 6. co s.ccce 639,776 752,181 1,391, 957 848, 213 1,229,389] 2,077,602 
Totals, Wheat.......... 296,749, 848 752,181} 297,502,029] 174, 214, 543 1,229,389] 175,443, 932 
Ota C Py Si Meee hin te ay ine DigDOlwiks 9,289} 27,571,067|| 99,660,511 30,193} 99,690, 704 
Barley, fos ache tee 24,066,384 12,936} 24,079,320) 71,748,853 3,750 71, 747, 603 
RCS UREN ea momen eae a ye 4,985,514 Nil 4,985,514) 5,551,774 Nil 5,551,774 
IAS ECOd i. Fee os se eee 4,481,934 4,481,934) 11, 758, 483 “* 11, 758, 483 
(CORNEAL? hectares Siew 1,187,681 1,308,186] 2,495,867 "262, 709 664, 742 927,451 
Buck wheate.c; scence Nil 12,452 12,452 Nil 10,788 10,788 
Mixedsgraintem arte nee 374,994 Nil 374,994 443, 152 Nil 443,152 
Totals, Grain.......... 359,408,133] 2, 095,044| 361,503,177|| 363,635,025| 1,938,862! 365,573,887 


7.—Lake Shipments of Grain from Fort William and Port Arthur, Crop Years 
Ended July 31, 1942 and 1943 


Gn SS SSS nner eee ee ee 


1942 1943 
Grain To To EG To 
: Total 2 Total 
Canadian USS. : Canadian UL Sy : 
Ports Ports Shipments Ports Ports Shipments 
Wihheathie oo SeF pe as bu. | 153,599,488} 49,550,877} 203,150,365] 131,254,227) 40,071,195] 171,325,422 
OBS. ches stereo on hens sé 1,292,586 501.182 1,793,768] 7,789,530] 28,514,088] 36,303,618 
Barley iar crea Gee eee ne 4,111,762 1,345,060 5,456, 822 6,191,198} 26,247,377] 32,438,575 
ERO ue bin ee ee Be # 8,125, 982 1,766,384] 9,892,366 269,518] 1,320,800} 1,590,318 
Hlaxseeduin ad tise ee be 1,005,943] 2,870,046} 3,875,989 736,598] 4,932,545} 5,669, 143 
Totals, Grain...... bu.| 168,135,761} 56,033,549] 224,169,310] 146,241,071] 101,086,005 247,327,076 
Screenings 4/5. Soe oe on 19,391 38, 652 58,043 822 4,650 5,472 
Mixed feed (oats ai Ee 7,699,190 Nil 7,699,190 Nil Nil N 
Barley malts: .dscce. 2: Ib 1,199,655 810, 684 2,010,339 ss “6 as 


re a ea ee eee 

8.—Canadian Grain Handled at Eastern Elevators, Crop Years Ended J uly 31, 1930-42 
Nortr.—Figures for the crop years 1922-29 are given at p. 626 of the 1931 edition of the Year Book. 

—0o>—eseowoweswss eee y&X&X&y:eeeS oO 


Item and Crop Year Wheat Oats Barley Flaxseed Rye Total Grain 
Receipts and Carryover— bu. bu. bu. bu. bu. bu. 
1OSO ST. Meteo a ics 132,356,863] 15,932,469} 8,381,291 658,303} 3,226,137) 160,555,063 
LDR SM rs oN en Nam ate 178,120,479) 20,874,442) 37,555,371] 1,710,059] 6,226,473]] 244,486, 824 
IOS 2 Masten dela Gataetentce tee 151,395,023] 17,063,934) 17,109,737] 1,012,939} 15,210,866] 201,792, 499 
LORS Meee ee ace eee 233,419,639) 17,367,890) 7,797,343} 1,116,223] 3,921,887]] 263,622,982 
LSA sie ACs ie ett os Wik 164,248,854} 17,949,649] 7,496,255 631,978 837,076] 191,163,807 
DEORE, Fe ain aa a 116,415,425) 10,851,457} 10,045,694 485,990 933,244! 138, 731,814 
MOB GL EE Seyae trcbtibeditn chia 164,427,961} 20,967,752] 14,403,239 582,309 2,033,088] 202,414,349 
LOS beeere Geers shee ba ee 161,828,565} 12,273,485 6,247, 592 586,734] 2,444,583! 183,380,959 
LOS SUR ce acts he arcalae otis 118,582,130 7,496,487] 27,610,593 482,529 1,400,923] 155,572,662 
DOS OLS Seiad sl lapse sue. so. 224,541,409} 16,024,099] 24,845,946 547,082 891,751] 266, 850,287 
LOGUE oie erase hlalepssete ioe > 240,412,659] 15,204,169] 14,340,317 666,436}  2,163,482|| 272,787,063 
Ur eM nk peri: Ai ae Git 294,736,497 7,958, 781 8,937,925 2,206,498 906,154) 314,745,855 
eT Le a Mae Poe a ee Se 282,400,393} 5,468,716] 7,240,814] 1,912,528 785,929]! 297,808,380 
Shipments— 

LOSOR. Hevutee states oe 111,077,966} 13,372,999} 6,734,676 657,101] 1,654,237] 133,496,979 
DOS 1 hace coer cetaee 163,730,581} 19,086,592} 36,485,055] 1,693,439] 4,378,874|| 225,374,541 
1982. hack cep hoe en 133,610,498} 15,706,287) 16,807,097 974,649] 13,738,895] 180,837,426 
OSS Seiett cote epee ett. 200,254,656] 15,662,256] 6,929,791] 1,027,504] 2,836,333] 226,710,540 
NOS 4 St ike coe Meee earncare. 166,952,408} 16,824,993 6,325,712 720,692 1,204,467]| 192,028,272 
LOS 215. Boca: choise crtetente ataias 105,273,843} 13,027,608} 11,047,771 485,990} 1,306,106} 131,141,318 
1086 xcatss a norernds arrests 184,120,242} 19,563,798] 14,652,637 582,309 2,103, 700|| 221,022,686 
LOST. f Rarcattes, note te eee 178,492,948} 13,159,516] 6,724,438 586,734} 2,811,294! 201,774,930 
LOSS. Se terse teen 5 tae 119,884,101 7,358,685] 27,090,701 482,529 1,180,127|| 155,996, 143 
By ent lon ncprice crea ce 188,113,064) 13,763,219] 24,626,489 547,083 1,045,658] 228,095,513 
LOQAOE. serine bourne tae 221,558,877} 17,360,438] 14,784,608 613,212} 1,927,316] 256,244,451 
DOG Te dictoacecteimiette ao ere erates 289, 226,546 8,319,274 9,358,776 2,212,699 1,048,997] 310, 166,292 
La Sina also Asie nike reece 282,022,653] 5,377,665| 5,658,168] 1,873,895 777, 623 


1 Receipts only. 


295,710,004 
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Wheat Flour.—Per capita consumption of wheat flour in Canada has been 
_ well maintained, while export shipments have increased sharply and include a sub- 
_ stantial movement to Russia. In 1941 there were 285 flour and feed mills operating 
in Canada as compared with 279 in 1940; there were also 844 chopping mills. The 
capacity of the flour mills in barrels per day was 98,739 in 1941 and 96,868 in 1940. 
During the crop year 1942-48 the mills operated very close to the limits of their 
capacity to produce wheat flour. Statistics of employees, power installation, value of 
products, etc., for flour and feed mills for 1941 are given in Table 9 of the Manu- 
factures chapter at pp. 374-375. 


Section 4.--Marketing of Live Stock and Live-Stock Products* 


Since the outbreak of war there has been a great increase in the demand for 
live stock and live-stock products in the form of meats, dairy products, poultry and 
eggs. These products have not only been required in greater volume to meet 
requirements of Britain and other United Nations, but also the demand in Canada 
has expanded sharply as a result of greater purchasing power in the hands of the 
consumers. Live stock thus makes a very important contribution to farmers’ 
income and also provides the basis for a large slaughtering and meat-packing industry 
in Canada. 


Live-Stock Marketings, 1942.—Total marketings of cattle in Canada in 
1942 were 1,288,617 as compared with 1,344,794 in 1941. Marketings of calves 
totalled 771,690 as compared with 828,639. The declines in these two classes of 
live stock in 1942 as compared with 1941 were largely the result of the holding back 
of stock on the part of farmers for the building up of herds. Marketings of hogs 
through commercial channels in 1942 totalled 6,232,087 as compared with 6,225,274 
in 1941. Marketings of sheep and lambs were 833,147 in 1942 as compared with 
829,666 in 1941. 


The interprovincial and export movement of live stock in 1942 showed very 
little change as compared with 1941. Total shipments in 1942 with comparative 
figures for 1941, in parentheses, were as follows: cattle 504,971 (512,313); calves 
259,272 (264,846); swine 1,177,732 (1,243,985); and sheep 252,632 (236,401). 

* Revised in the Agricultural Branch, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. For more detailed information 
on this subject, see ‘‘ Live Stock and Animal Products Statistics’, published annually by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics; and the ‘‘Annual Market Review’’, published by the Live Stock Branch of the 


Len Department of Agriculture. Statistics of live stock and poultry are given at pp. 225-226 of this 
volume. 


9.—Live Stock Marketed at Stockyards, Packing Plants and Direct for Export, 
; by Provinces, 1941 and 1942 


SE ——————————————E eee ET 


Pee ek red Quebec | Ontario |Manitoba Beas Alberta ae: Total 
1941 No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Cattle— 
Totals to stockyards....| _ 1,518 68,857| 333,383] 100,767 178,979] 181,138 10,900)| 875,542 
Direct to packers........ 9,576 30,519] 166,338 35,517 38,621 69,271 24,630!) 374,472 
Direct for export........ 1,942 4,284 34,334) | 1,067 9,833 41,674 1,646 94,780 
Totals, Cattle........ 13,036} 103,660) 534,055 137,351| 227,433] 292,083 37,176)1,344, 794 
Calves— 
Totals to stockyards.... 18,366] 161,478) 187,525 45,642 62,331 31,515 966|| 507,823 
Direct to packers........ 10,790 75,471) 102,304 41,731 14,478 63, 149 2,339]) 310,262 
Direct for export........ 485 129 8,947 17 282 622 72 10,554 
Totals, Calves........ 29,641; 237,078} 298,776) 87,390) 77,091 95,286 3,377] 828,639 


ee ee a ao Sens Camano ra 
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9. 


Year and 
Live Stock 


1941—concluded 


Hogs— 
Totals to stockyards.... 
Direct to packers........ 
Direct for export 


Totals, Hogs.......... 


Sheep— 
Totals to stockyards. ... 
Direct to packers,....... 
Direct for export........ 


Totals, Sheep 


Store cattle purchased..... 


1942 


Cattle— 
Totals to stockyards.... 
Direct to packers........ 
Direct for export 


Totals, Cattle 


eee eee ee 


Calves— 
Totals to stockyards.... 
Direct to packers........ 
Direct for export 


Totals, Calves 


Ce a ary 


Ce rd 


Hogs— 
Totals to stockyards.... 
Direct to packers........ 
Direct for export........ 


Totals, Hogs.......... 


Sheep— 
Totals to stockyards.... 
Direct to packers........ 
Direct for export........ 


Totals, Sheep......... 


Store cattle purchased..... 


by Provinces, 1941 and 1942—concluded 


Live Stock Marketed at Stockyards, Packing Plants and Direct for Export, 


Quebec | Ontario |Manitoba ravi Alberta each Total 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
188,054} 325,100 75,850} 108,958] 159,087 3,094] 863,832 
262,786/2,001,523} 450,261] 748,065/1, 787,966 29, 67515, 352,375 
3 3,658 Nil 61 3,606 184 9,067 
450,843/2,330,281) 526,111 857,084/1, 950,659 32, 953//6, 225,274 % 
102,482} 132,584 25,208 52,989 74,290 4,368) 398,031 
44,618) 109,292 65,638 30,463} 138,738 30,844] 427,736 
38 2,864 Nil Nil 804 5 3,899 
147,138} 244,740 90,846 83,452) 213,832 35,270] 829,666 
1,469 93 , 283 18,474 7,230 52,382 675] 173,634 
46,341} 290,058] 131,776 203,550} 179,977 8,441] 861,082 
Iie 123) eto OngnS 44,642 43,794 70,514 31,137} 336,184 
5,331 46,756 794 4,842 80,787 1,139 91,351 
68,795) 457,727) 177,212) 252,186] 281,278] 40,717 1,288,617 
141,353] 173,210 46; 436 60,799 29,541 893] 473,052 
67,195 88,799 44,999 15,090 62,761 3,092! 290,363 
792 6,542 52 75 277 11 8,275 
29,773) 209,340) 268,551 91,487 73,964 92,579 35 996 771,690 
132,823] 278,041 68,102} 108,090} 160,500 2,197) 750,756 
214, 884/1,743,521] 529,957] 856,542 2,021, 826 29, 678115, 477,407 
Nil 29 Nil Nil 16 Nil 3,924 


I cae) arama el ne SE jE EL Pee eT I 
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102,360} 121,250] 23,600] 56,605] 42,573 2,809 
55,448} 105,824) 71,285} 32,301] 162,899] 31.470 
62 1,996 Nil 60 1,563 92 
157,870} 229,070) 94,885] 88,966] 207,035 34,371 
1,602} 111,675) 11,897 6,811] 42,522 889 


———____. 


354,588 
474,505 
4,054 


833,147 


_———$—_—_____. 


175,558 


ee ee 


In Table 10 are given the statistics of the grading of animals marketed through 
stockyards and direct shipments to packing plants for the years 1988 to 1942. 
In recent years the practice developed of grading an increasing proportion of hogs 
by the carcass after they have been dressed at the packing plant until finally, at the 
end of September, 1940, live grading was discontinued. Consequently the figures 
in this table for hogs graded alive during that year are for nine months only. 
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10.—Grades of Live Stock Marketed at Stockyards and Packing Plants, 1938-42 


Live Stock 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 
No. No. No. No. No. 
Cattle— 
Steers up to 1,050 lb.— 

LOIS OP em neL eee cule oe cia as 6, 803 11,402 11,893 11,901 14,711 
Good Sey SME US PA nL See ay ettey kate im» 50,071 62,765 71,744 76,851 86,690 
AVE GULEUTIO re oe ee ee insta crore a is es 69, 746 65,611 70,235 74,956 76,635 
MOSTTLITLGD ee tees, Rice tcke ale “aro ataikagte wie 42,079 28,700 36,829 45,251 30, 948 

Steers over 1,050 lb.— 

OLCG eet ee era ere ine coe ee 19,575 18, 803 20,134 29,345 38,225 
GOOd. MaKe ae ein dbase tice lee airs 49,149 43,945 40,531 52,277 51,084 
PECLINIINE ee Ren oe coe eos ie lonc eecctocels 31,032 23 ,392 23,310 24,878 19,912 
COOUIINODLE ee fac ah ohiaetento meats 9,228 5,585 6,102 6,526 3,503 

Heifers—— 
(OU NY 0) (oloihoacete lis bite ia AUN aaa eer a Byam 6,107 10,811 8,387 8,421 12,147 
CROOG PRN aoc eras tee Sececs alg wllaravoqevsys 57,299 60,831 07,000 60,887 68,870 
Wiachilinwretak On vec tie aauee-s terdtew s 75,877 72,872 73,978 72,321 57,994 
(CyovaatiaeleycW 5 Seay mae nr ibs ra Se ili rena ay 45,275 35,929 49,032 54,814 28,690 
Fed Calves— 
OLCOTT Ia ha ails ce ae oe oo eres erat 17,471 18,127 23,526 24,484 27,513 
GOOD A eae ree rE EO Fa a bia taees 24,755 29,136 34,776 45,508 44,118 
VUGCLIAETYAY what nste cetera cic ets fina ae eietcreledene's 23 , 730 34,562 36,941 40,616 43,468 
Cows— 
KOO i hese ee eens Ne eats iene opine 72,661 77, 782 76, 983 83,710 93, 736 
VRGSCLATITI NS RPM ok MN ey els su orate 82,008 92,005 82,545 99,427 98,471 
@OMmMmon mee oye ek eee eee hres 63, 746 76,673 64,429 77,106 73,674 
Canners and cutters.............206- 80,872 90,923 95,754 107,164 82,580 
Bulls— 
(EGO tt, tae bo arg obra tis cide Wensiolers 17,062 19,845 19,830 24,502 26,971 
GS GMATOMe heen ONY lary sept Stations 30,441 37,697 38,066 47,299 37,539 
Stocker and Feeder Steers— 
COC ee ie ee areas nent altaya stones 50,303 55, 143 62,565 66,589 67,047 
CE OMTNON ere a ele ie chorstatess Givetem areas 45,418 55,816 69,356 71,955 60, 827 
Stock Cows and Heifers— - 
OG eres erie tabs cs Sudlouss slakecalseveua nitehtens 11,585 14,626 19,213 12,563 12,350 
RU OMTIIONM CMe oe ele oe cores staan ere pole 7,645 8,753 8,402 6,145 
Milkers and springers............-++6- 7,568 8,755 10,353 11,500 10,885 
HH GL ASATOC rer. = or. rene ce tae st carreras 17,519 8,157 17,148 10,761 22,533 
Totals, Cattle. 2.6 i sas cents. 1,014,903 | 1,067,538 | 1,129,961 | 1,250,014 1,197,266 
Calves— 
ea. — 
COGOGLANG CHOIGOL erate fois sere te eae 203, 788 231, 862 229,655 238,589 236,945 
Common and medium..............- 458,924 455,694 464, 748 451,288 420,439 
HOM as Sh eens Sorcha ciSia Siem ioe eee 73, 865 92,908 117,078 - 128,208 106,031 
Totals, Calves...............+-. 736,577 780,464 811,481 818,085 763,415 
Hogs, Graded Alive— 
alec OACOME ras saietils cca vistors ais» salves 572,191 518,986 370, 2611 - - 
PPACOME NT Se ence end pisie oe elena ne 862,647 835, 532 648, 703 1 - - 
SIGE HLOUR tects creicicuiitusisataveieioucie c/o seine. asa 244,497 155,927 108,451! - - 
RENEE ITO AE rere dees windon Sle eid wioiaiers: ee ayats, slew Sere s 49,904 37,800 21,9561 - = 
Extra heavies....... ON orci aire ot 17,671 14,886 11,3301 - - 
Lights and feeders............--.se00+- 117,169 111,379 114,887} - - 
DOWAUINOIE: Med ae tled ce aid as taht eae 20,112 20,075 21,5001 - - 
ary COON Osea Ei ae axes hay nse dhaeeace oR ws) ease 42,675 36,511 23,6061 ~ - 
1R4C) Val 018 Oe os Ae See ae rarest 3,646 2,812 2,9651 - - 
RAB eee aise n nals cfc sas cuss olereione ins.) 91s 3,912 3,102 1,933! - - 
Totals, Hogs Graded Alive. .... 1,934,424 | 1,737,010 | 1,825,592! ~ - 


peees 2) ee. ee | SSS eee 


1 Figures for 1940 are for nine months only; see text at bottom of p. 514. 
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10.—Grades of Live Stock Marketed at Stockyards and Packing Plants, 1938-42— 


concluded 
V6Ve6e60630«_—e“—wnnnapao>»0*0Bpon@o®o®o®=®=o 
Live Stock 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 
No. No. No. No. No. 
Hog Carcasses— 
Se PERI ile Be oo ae ak” Pettey 418,871 600,417 1,153,726 1,959,970 1,863,491 
ea Oe ING BUTE «0c dpa le See 659,442 1,091,789 2,325,684 3,379,022 3,428,636 
Se etc ACCRUES... cig abet is Jl eee 77,672 102,126 273,490 357, 946 308,761 
De eeeae tie os 58 k's Te ee 10,662 8, 662 18,1385 25,092 18,715 
Shee a a a eas Co RR ee 1g 11,867 19,504 48,104 69,371 70,901 
TOG VIOS. fee, ee ee ee 47,139 50,568 59,563 100,069 197,722 
Ez Gra hea viess ees... ct eee 12,072 12,915 15,628 33,790 55,957 
Pights 4. 29680. och ee 46,215 42,292 164,800 123,946 17,636 
OWB areiaie a oceoie Pace. ve ahale cS eee enna 21,434 35,778 64,904 167,001 266,344 


ee | eee eee 
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Lambs and Sheep— 


Lambs— : 
496, 466 519,000 521,565 542,967 568, 726 


Good handyweights...... 
Good hea vies 43.5 /o) ees ees cs 31,871 19,622 31,600 27,479 14,428 
Common, all weights................ 100,539 89,049 dd A2s 96, 964 96, 238 
Bucks | fee Ms ee ee ee 36,012 45,750 48,059 52,527 52, 462 
Sheep— 
Good heayies seri 5 ae ee 11, 745 8,185 10,802 13,868 16,722 
Good handyweights................. 39,137 38, 243 39,615 50, 263 44,359 
Com mortar a ies ease! 5 leas 25, 742 23,913 29,040 30, 955 27,127 
Unelassified ivesceccai sc. aoa ee 14,914 5,862 11,879 10, 744 9,031 
Totals, Lambs and Sheep 756,426 749, 624 769,683 825,767 829,093 


Slaughtering and Meat Packing.—The growth of this industry has been 
accompanied by a concentration of the major part of the production of the industry 
into a comparatively small number of large establishments, thereby facilitating 
greater efficiency of operation and the utilization of by-products. There has been a 
large increase in the number of establishments since 1930, only 76 firms having 
reported in that year, whereas in 1931 the number was 147 , owing to the inclusion 
of wholesale butchers operating small plants engaged in slaughtering only. The 
inclusion of these small establishments did not affect materially the value of pro- 
duction of the industry, which increased from $3,799,552 in 1870 to $7,132,831 
in 1890 and to $22,217,984 in 1900. In the next decade it more than doubled, 
attaining a value of $48,527,076 in 1910, and by 1920 a value of $240,544,618 was 
reported. In 1941 it was $296,240,415 (the highest on record), as compared with 
$228,500,487 in 1940. The principal statistics of the industry for 1941 appear in 
Chapter XIV, Table 9 at pp. 376-377. The slaughterings reported by establish- 
ments in the industry in 1941 were: cattle 1,052,574, calves 836,094, sheep and 
lambs 757,024; and hogs 6,469,323. 


Establishments that prepare meat products for export are subject to inspection 
under the Meat and Canned Foods Act. In practice these include all the principal 
packing establishments but do not include local wholesale butchers included in the 
slaughtering and meat-packing industry above, nor slaughtering by retail butchers 
and by farmers for their own use and local sale. 
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11.—Live Stock Slaughtered at Canadian Inspected Establishments, by Months, 
1941 and 1942 


1941 1942 
Month ———- SS ——_——- 
Cattle | Calves Sheep Hogs Cattle Calves Sheep Hogs 
No No No No. No No No No 

PANUBE oc ae ane sic-c 78,424 30,013 48,753 | 576,198 92,885 32,085 51,018 587,509 
Hebruary =. 1c ahs 60,394 31)312 36,298 | 492,857 71,803 31,398 39,041 493 , 908 
Marchvie 1. sttoscus 63,972 56,414 36,083 | 503,714 75, 825 65,495 41,131 550,310 
Aprile watt: Cane. 68 , 342 92,367 36,296 | 540,181 65,748 86,422 37,141 545,195 
Maine. x6. ease we: 77,599 88,159 34,193 | 486,655 68,619 85, 244 20,017 534, 102 
AUS eeealae app ea x "73,013 81,347 39,858 | 402,301 || 72,674 77,385 33,981 462,904 
USA bowls Sedet < 83,005 72,809 64,343 | 374,164 79,457 64, 284 56,996 411,745 
August, 66. 2.005. 88,031 59,474 85,366 | 374,026 71,505 50,322 68, 478 352,286 
September........ 98,085 64, 669 106,996 | 454,965 54, 266 51,293 112,601 404,977 
Oetober iis aces 117,910 67,305 171,343 | 673,440 || 106,036 51,490 171,780 532,504 
November:....... 109, 282 47,754 111,420 714,548 118, 867 42,340 135,251 640,174 
December........ 85, 634 36, 206 57,654 687,296 92,730 28,914 57,933 681, 236 
Totals........ 1,003,691 727,829 | 828,603 | 6,280,345 || 970,415 | 666,672 | 825,368 | 6,196,850 


Consumption of Animal Products.—The consumption of animal products 
such as meat, butter and eggs is generally more pronounced in the case of people 
with a high standard of living. In Canada there is a relatively high per capita 
consumption of beef, pork, butter and eggs but a relatively low per capita consump- 
tion of mutton and lamb, and cheese. During the depression years, the per capita 
consumption of these products was not affected as much as might have been expected. 
Changes in the per capita consumption of various animal products occur as a result 
of changes in price relationships. These, in turn, are related to cycles of over- and 
under-production particularly marked in the case of the meat products of hogs and 
cattle. Beef and pork interchange in leadership as regards the amount consumed, 
according to the price relationships between them. 


12.—Preduction, Imports, Exports and Total and Per Capita Consumption of Meats 
and Lard in Canada, 1937-42 
Nore.—The figures in this table have been revised since the publication of the 1942 Year Book. Im- 


ports and exports of canned and processed meats have been converted to fresh weights. For estimates of 
population on which per capita figures are calculated, see p. 141. 


Item 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 
Beef— . 

Animals slaughtered in Canada. ’000 1,398 1,389 1,337 1,403 1,561 1,562 
Estimated dressed weight..... 7000 lb.} 623,122 | 689,170 | 615,620 | 643,459 | 720,651 736 , 823 
Mnpiande Jans [os o.  tiasectcae 0 iY 23,947 25,302 19,337 29,639 21,848 32,209 
MB EIRINOE Bt I a's >a cla Dinious nie « 0 2 4 25,470 22,467 32,528 23,006 17,227 10,948 
se 672,539 | 686,939 | 667,485 | 696,104 | 759,726 779,980 

PENDORES Cree Be cv Sepsis oie ce ce 17,654 5,788 4,515 |}: 3,913 7,905 15,961 
; se 654, 885 681,151 662,970 692,191 751,821 764,019 

CnuBanid: PICS Sloe ova slic os 2 sf 25,302 19,337 29,639 21,848 32,209 29,196 
Toraus, CONSUMPTION......... re, 629,583 | 661,814 | 633,331 | 670,343 | 719,612 734, 823 
Consumption per capita........ lb. 56-6 59-0 56-0 58-7 62-5 63-1 
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12.—Production, Imports, Exports and Total and Per Capita Consumption of Meats 
and Lard in Canada, 1937-42—concluded 


Item 


Veal— 
Animals slaughtered in Canada. 7000 
Estimated dressed weight..... ’000 lb. 
Onthand Ruabon es ee ee i 
lyiports So trtes... snr cee a oe 


@Onvhand) Decssly..cceee ee eee Gy 


Torats, CONSUMPTION......... 


Consumption per capita........ lb. 
Pork— 
Animals slaughtered in Canada. ’000 


Estimated dressed weight..... "000 lb. 
Onthand) jan. epee eee ae a 
Imports) ee. sires chee eee 


IX DOPUS tale cod thera tere ers 


On'hand> Decs3i't-2 04s ee 8 


Totats, CONSUMPTION.......... 


Consumption per capita........ lb. 
Mutton and Lamb— 
Animals slaughtered in Canada. '000 


Estimated dressed weight..... ”000 lb. 
On hand, Jan. 1 sh 
Tr porte raves te ere oe ee 


ey 


Eixportsyeieaxek es eter 


Onthand sI6Ccol weet sete = 


Toraus, CONSUMPTION.......... 


Consumption per capita.......; lb. 
Summary of Per Capita Con- 
sumption, All Meats— 

GGL) Rie naentres yore nt ee aie ame. lb. 
Wieal wie Seebeck, chases tis ak oC 43 
Porke SUG. |. RAR ees, Bae " 
Mutton and lamb.............. m 

Totals, Per Capita Con- 

sumption of All Meats.... Ib. 

Lard— 

Onthand \Jan:slpe setae ae ’000 Ib. 

Estimated production.......... 4 

TMpOrtsis Meee ce setae cae < 

“ee 

IXpOrtss 5 hove ect ea ee . 

Qnithand 1 Dsersl a. eee af 

Torats, CONSUMPTION......... Se 

Consumption per capita........ lb. 


1 Not reported. 


1942 


1,334 

123,111 
6, 237 
1 


129,348 
1 

127,041 

10-9 


8,394 
1,092,574 
71,562 
937 


1,165,073 
537,431 


627, 642 
55,650 


571,992 
49-1 


6,674 
98, at 


105, 102 
1,612 


103 , 490 
2,851 


1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 

1,473 | 1,399] 1,348| 1,419] 1,516 
140/388 | 125'725 | 126'878| 133'264| 139,375 
4505! 3.206| 41153|  4'201| 4/004 

1 it 1 1 DF 
~ 145,393 | 128,931 | 131,031 | 137,465 | 143,379 

1 1 1 ib 1 
445,393 | 128,931 | 131,031 | 137,465 | 143,379 
3008 | 4/153 | 4.2011 4,004 | 6.237 
142,187 | 124.778 | 126,830 | 133,461 | 137,142 
Ree: itl 11-2 i1-7 11-9 
5,667| 5,164] 5.5921 7,117| 8,298 
669'681 | 623/249 | 679°244 | 50'638 | 1,022,777 
49'604 | 37.261 | 27'237| 44/880 | | 60.975 
1:040 | °5'467| 26:546| 37/044] 5.156 
721,225 | 665,977 | 733,027 | 932,762 | 1,088,908 
218°797 | 178'207 | 194,708 | 353'015 | 482.040 
502,428 | 487,770 | 538,319 | 579,747 | 606,868 
37/261 | 27/937 | 448801 60/975 | 71,562 
465,167 | 460,533 | 493,439 | 518,772 | 535,306 
41-8 Al 43-6 45-4 46-5 
1,534} 1,519! 1,477| 1,280} 1,392 
60289 | 60/671 | 60'304| 52/461] 581413 
'197| +5'277| 5'420|  6'356| 5.462 
40 402 | 11566 921}  2'627 
67,526 | 66,350! 67,290] 59,7381 66,502 
284 203 205 183 349 
67,242 | 66,147| 67,085 | 59,555 | 66,153 
5'077| 5'490| 6'356| 5.462| 67861 
61,965 | 60,727| 60,729| 54,093 | 59,292 
5-6 5:4 5d 4.7 5.2 
56-6 59-0 56-0 58-7 62-5 
12-8 11-1 11-2 11:7 11-9 
41-8 41-1 43-6 45-4 46-5 
5-6 Bit 5-4 4-7 5-2 
116-8| 116-6| 116-2] 120-5] 126-4 
2,332} 2,301} 2,609| 4,134| 4,840 
67/566 | 61/281 | 67/159] 981533 | 92° 719 
27 64 187 D 9 
69,925 | 63,646 | 69,955 | 85,669 | 97,561 
30,099 | 16.767| 71503} 2.690) 6.095 
39,826 | 46,879 | 62,452| 82,9791 91,466 
2'301| 2'609| 4:134| 4'840| 6.674 
37,525 | 44,270 | 58,318| 78,139| 84,792 
3.4 3.9 52 6-8 74 


100, 639 
8-6 
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Export and Import Trade in Live Stock and Live-Stock Products.—The 
exports of live stock and live-stock products from the Dominion to the United 
Kingdom, the United States and all countries, are shown for the calendar years 


1941 and 1942, in Table 17 of the chapter on External Trade, at p. 478, and imports 
in Table 16 at p. 476. 


Section 5.—Cold Storage 


Cold-Storage Warehouses.—Under the Cold Storage Act, 1907 (6-7 Edw. 
VII, c. 6; now consolidated as c. 25, R.S.C., 1927), subsidies have been granted 
by the Dominion Government to encourage the construction and equipment of 
cold-storage warehouses open to the public, the Act and regulations made there- 


_ under being administered by the Department of Agriculture. 


13.—Cold-Storage Warehouses in Canada, by Provinces, 1942 and 1943 


Nore.—The ficures in this table, which do not include creameries with mechanical refrigeration, were 
supplied by J. F. Singleton, Associate Director of Marketing Services, Dairy Products and Cold Storage, 


~ Dominion Department of Agriculture. 


Subsidized Public Warehouses All Warehouses 

Year and Province Refrig- Total Refrig- 

Number erated Cost Sabaid Number erated 

Space y Space 

1942 cu. ft. $ $ cu. ft. 
Prince Edward Island.......... 5 261,246 130, 674 38,746 10 314,291 
POA SCOLiA As aie: fee ai. 12 2,424,740 | 2,808,995 831,918 34 3, 248, 892 
New brunswitk. gu. kd. ke ek 4 1,032,495 356, 883 107,065 15 15.2555.622 
ig SRO aa gk cee re 9 401,105 365, 916 109,775 96 12,036,991 
SOREATIO NE pn ur Ghar as ov eree: 33 4,594,833 | 2,274,437 676,307 213 20,316,017 
RILODRAR ae 4 tees ce ese Nes 3 1,577,500 1,008,872 302, 662 20 7,960, 160 
Bask atche Walls casks <.'Sr sca’ 4 441, 868 268,707 80, 612 30 1,638,551 
SMU DOT Gass Seek Ake ton ah Vids Geeks ; 2 315,339 242,000 72,600 14 3,548,448 
British. Columbia... si. 3l 7,867,560 | 2,798,537 839,561 90 16,193,258 
Totals, 1942...0.0......5. 103 18,916,686 | 10,250,021 | 3,059,246 522 66,512,230 

1943 

Prince Edward Island.......... 6 264, 666 134, 101 39,775 11 317,711 
ow a SCObA Lotte fp bas fies: 12 2,424,740 | 2,803,995 831, 918 34 3, 248, 892 
New Brunswick cen. « feces. 4 1,032, 495 357, 274 107, 182 15 1, 255, 622 
ME DGGE ri ce ray APE S42 10 447, 269 442,916 132, 875 97 12, 083, 155 
DOGHTIO eee ne yee ees, secs 33 4,310,285 | 2,120,281 630, 060 213 20, 031, 469 
AAI LOD Aes es. es Re oes 4 1,686,048 | 1,063,965 319,190 21 8, 068, 708 
Saskatchewan....0........000.. 4 441, 868 268, 707 80, 612 30 1, 638, 551 
UI STE GH eS ee a A a 2 315,339 242,000 72, 600 14 3, 548,448 
British Columbia... ......- ss. 32 8,029,256 | 2,898,538 869, 561 91 16, 354, 954 
Totals,/1943 1 .6h.65, 008. 107 18,951,966 | 10,331,777 | 3,088,773 526 66,547,510 


ables. 
_ Products Statistics”, published annually. A special report was published in 1940 
- giving the stocks on hand of the most important products at the first of each month 


Cold-Storage Stocks.—Statistics of the stocks of food in cold-storage and 
wholesale warehouses and in dairy factories of Canada are collected and published 
monthly by the Agricultural Branch of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. A 
summary of cold-storage reports is published annually giving final figures of the 
holdings, with some statistical measurements and charts. Foods: reported are : 
(1) dairy and poultry products; (2) meat and lard; (8) fish; and (4) fruits and veget- 
The data in (2) are also included in the report on “Live Stock and Animal 


from 1920 to 1939, inclusive. 
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14.—Stocks of Food of Canadian Origin on Hand in Cold-Storage Warehouses, in 
Other Warehouses and in Dairy Factories, 1942 and 1943 


weed Date : Date 
As at ek nents es which seta at which | Average, 
Year and Commodity Jan. 1 y es Minimum von ig Maximum|]12 Months 
Me Occurred : Occurred 
1942 
Butter (creamery and dairy).....’000 lb. 43,116 5,998 | May 1 52,891 | Oct. 1 30, 690 | 
Cheese (factory)...............0. 34, 687 18,471 | Mar. 1 72,568 He 48,030 
Evaporated whole-milk!......... = 14,349 5,046 eg 21,526 | Sept. 1 12,097 
Skim-milk powder!.............. s 1,370 870 . 3,506 s 2,265 
Eggs— 
Shell pees as ce Ce eee 000 doz. 1,355 Cale Decks al 17,852 | June 1 8, 260 
IE ROZOM eh oe acetic see ’000 Ib. 4,312 Aone Dial 17,621 | Sept. 1 9,616 
Poultry (dressed)............... s 20, 527 4,629] Oct. 1] 20,527] Jan. 1 10,906 
Pork— | 
resh wir ame rs a) emer s eeee <f 6,084 4,016 | Sept. 1 6.82) | Wecur al 5,600 
TOZeN teats oe ae ee a 34,515 4,951 | Oct. 1 43,108 | Mar. 1 21,340. 7) 
Cured and in cure........-.... t 30,661 17,685 | Sept. 1 31,696 | Feb. 1 25,495 @ 
ard tse ee oneea ee sf 6,674 2,351 | Dec. 1] 12,498} July 1 8,038 
Beef— | 
HGS a eee cet Bele as ce 7,009 3,427 | Sept. 1 10,626 | Feb. 1 6,127 | 
ELOzZeNzE. see ee s 24,398 3,094 | Oct. 1 24-398) |e aneee 11,890 | 
Cured and in cure ce 627 204 : 855 | Apr. 1 530 
Weal <2 10 ract ee eee ee 6, 237 2,887 | Apr. 1 6.237 |; Janae dL 3,728 
Noittonsandolam br ae eee Ke 6,792 867 | Sept. 1 7,044 | Feb. 1 3,587 
Fish— 
Hrozeniresh! a2 ne cae oh 27,150 14,386 | May 1 36,081 | Nov. 1] _ 25,745 
Krozen smoked... 200). ee 2,259 (00) | Npi as ol 2,259 | Jan. 1 1,460 
Fruit— 
‘Apples (fresh)= a9 eee 000 bu. 2,330 6 | Auge) ol 7,669 | Nov. 1 1,577 
Vrozen aruit. ies. 2 eee ’000 Ib. 6,875 2,736 | June 1 13,336 | Sept. 1 7,426 7 
In sulphur dioxide............ & 8,744 5,536 . 15,679 |, Oct.a1 ot 10,441 @ 
Potatoes (i Sonne eet ton 159, 189 2,021 | Aug. 1] 281,616 | Nov. 1 86,326 
1943 E 
Butter (creamery and dairy).... ’0001b.| 22, 013 9,088 | Apr. 1 76,506 | Oct. 1 39,343 
Cheese (factory)....... ........ 56,411 17,516 | May 1 57,084 | Oct. 1 41,403 
Evaporated whole-milk!........ x 8,370 4,723 | Mar. 1 13,272 | Sept. 1 9,586 | 
Skim-milk powder!............. se 1, 982 1,154 | Apr. 1 3,340 - 2,132 
g<zZs— 
Shelly cheese: eee ’000 doz. 1,146 584 | Dec. 1 6,709 | June 1 3,365 
HTOZOn gee. boc eles Cae ee ae ’000 Ib. 5,348 2,606 | Mar. 1 19,290 | Sept. 1 10,470 
BE (dressed) a\:... 4. Ca a 14, 444 1,830 | July 1 15,549 | Dec. 1 6,919 
ork— 
Io eat gee Ne aa RE ORM SES eth cs 6, 094 6,075 | Mar. 1 10,144 | Nov. 1 7,450 
IHTOZON eh) oo cir ee co ee sé 22,143 11,461 | Oct. 1 28,017 | Feb. 1 19, 128 
Curedor in'cure:)... 2... ee 27,413 21,988 | Feb. 1 36,649 | Dec. 1 26, 552 
aoe OY His Are ae eh en RS s 2, 852 1,929.) Apr. = SnSote | AUS me 2,662 
eef— 
Heres hig span earns ros oes “ 6,061 3,447 | Feb. 1 8,698 | Dee. 1 5, 961 
IBTOZON* eee, ee ete ok soe e 22,442 7,499 | Aug. 1 22,442 | Jan. 1 11, 404 
Cured OF in cures, Wa: ce 662 529. || Apri. i 921.) Octin Te 709 
Wea rae eee ene ets 5 o ce 2,308 8388 | Mar. 1 6,295 | Dec. 1 3, 823 
oe ANCA Nee ee a 5,038 595 | July 1 8,031 = 2,589 
ish— 
HOZeNTresh Sen eee ie ‘ 26, 093 11,507 | May 1 36,166 | Nov. 1 24, 509 
2 Frozen smoked............... <e 1,272 857 G 1,958 | Sept. 1 1,360 
rult— 
Apples Gresh)e. e.eeee es oe 7000 bu. 4,684 6] Aug. 1 6,082 | Dec. 1 1, 624 
Hrozendruit:.) eee ena ’000 lb. 7, 834 3,563 | June 1 14,3235), Octas: a: 7,948 
In; sulphuric ioxic oe ee meas 13, 383 7,197 & 17,694 | Nov. 1 12,293 
Potties, ce ieniet eee Gh ton 211, 502 1,571 | Aug. 1] 293,587 | Dec. 1 88, 032 


1Qwned by manufacturers. 2 Includes fancy meats, not necessarily frozen. 
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Section 6.—Merchandising and Service Establishments* 


A comprehensive census of the business carried on by retail and wholesale 
trading establishments was undertaken for the first time in 1931 in connection with 
the Seventh Decennial Census. This census related to the business transacted in 
1930 and covered the operations of service establishments including hotels in addition 
to retail and wholesale trading firms. The results for 1980 are contained in Volumes 
X and XI of the Census of 1931. A second census of trading establishments, similar 
in scope to that of 1930 was taken for 1941 as part of the Eighth Decennial Census. 
The final results for 1941 are now available in so far as the retail trade is concerned 
and these serve to show the changes that have taken place in the retail marketing 
structure of the country during the past decade. Preliminary figures on wholesale 
trading establishments have been compiled and summary figures by provinces 
are presented herewith. More detailed statistics on the wholesale trade will be 
given in the next edition of the Year Book. 


Subsection 1.—War-Time Controls Affecting Distribution and Trade 


Controls over the distribution of consumer goods during the War became 
necessary as war needs cut into the available supplies, while, at the same time, 
civilian demand increased substantially. Various methods have been developed 
to ensure fair distribution—regulation of distribution at the trade level, consumer 
rationing, and restrictions on consumer credit, deliveries, and new business. 


Equitable Distribution.—The equitable distribution policy of the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board, formally laid‘\down in October, 1942, requires that manu- 
facturers and wholesalers, who are unable to meet the full requirements of their cus- 
tomers, are to allocate available stocks in proportion to sales to these customers in 
the year 1941. This assures to individual retailers and to all parts of the country 
a fair share of supplies, and provides a basis for fair distribution of supplies to con- 
sumers. Allotments may be revised following substantial increases in population 
or changes in the number of distributors serving a certain area. When shortages 
have become acute the policy of equitable distribution has been supplemented by 
specific allocations. For instance, in the case of canned vegetables, a plan was 
adopted in the fall of 1948 whereby sales by wholesalers to retailers and by retailers 
to the public were regulated to provide an even flow to the public during the winter 
and spring. Supplies to essential users, such as hospitals and lumber camps, were 
assured by means of quotas. 


Licensing.—The policy of equitable distribution has been facilitated by the 
fact that, since November, 1942, the establishment of a new business or the dis- 
tribution of a new line of merchandise is prohibited except in cases where a permit 
is obtained from the Board. This control prevents unnecessary dispersion of 
scarce goods and conserves materials and labour. 


Rationing.—Rationing has been introduced for commodities in short supply 
which are essential to all or certain definable groups of consumers and when a 
ration system is necessary to ensure fair distribution. Two types of ration schemes 
have been used, coupon and permit. Coupon rationing is used for articles in general 
use which may be purchased regularly in approximately equal quantities by all 
users. Other articles, particularly durable goods, which are essential only to certain 

* Prepared by A. C. Steedman, B.A., Chief, Census of Merchandising and Service Establishments, 
Internal Trade Branch, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, with the exception of Subsection 1 on War-time Con- 
trols Affecting Distribution and Trade, which was prepared in collaboration with the Department of 


Munitions and Supply and the Economics Branch, Research Division of the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board, Ottawa. 
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groups in the community and are purchased infrequently, have been rationed by 
permit. 


Sugar, tea, coffee, butter, meat, evaporated milk (in certain areas), ‘‘preserves”’ 
and gasoline have been rationed by coupon. Electric stoves, residential lighting 
fixtures, new farm machinery, tires and tubes, typewriters and office machinery, 
standard railroad watches, protective rubber garments and small arms ammunition 
have been rationed by permit. 


Under rationing it is necessary to control supplies through the various stages 
of distribution as well as sales to consumers. Retailers and wholesalers, therefore, 
may obtain supplies of rationed goods only by handing back coupons, permits, or 
equivalent ration documents to their suppliers. The actual handling of coupons 
has been very much reduced by the use of bank accounts for ration coupons, intro- 
_ duced in March, 1948. Ration banking applied only to foods until April, 1944, 
when it was extended to include gasoline coupons. When primary producers sell 
direct to consumers they are required to collect coupons. 


Rationing of automobiles, trucks, gasoline and tires is under the jurisdiction 
of the Department of Munitions and Supply. All other consumer rationing is 
administered by the Rationing Administration of the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board through its central, regional and local offices. Local ration boards, numbering 
about 600 in all and consisting largely of voluntary personnel, assist the Adminis- 
tration by dealing with consumer problems requiring knowledge of local conditions. 


Permit rationing is based on the consumer’s declaration of need. The condi- 
tions under which a person is entitled to purchase the commodity are defined and the 
prospective purchaser must show that he falls within the definition. In some cases, 
permits must be countersigned by the dealer and/or approved by local ration author- 
ities. For example, during the period Aug. 10, 1942, to Mar. 17, 1943, anyone 
purchasing an electric stove had to certify either that an electric stove then in his 
possession was in an unrepairable condition or that there were no facilities in the 
building for the installation of a coal, wood or gas stove. In the rationing of farm 
machinery (introduced Oct. 6, 1942), details must be given regarding machinery 
already in possession of the applicant, the nature of his farming activities, etc., and 
the permit, countersigned by the dealer, must be approved by the local ration board. 


The permit ration systems for small arms ammunition (Mar. 24, 1943), standard 
railway watches (Sept. 1, 1942) and protective rubber clothing (June 1-Oct. 25, 1943) 
have ensured that the limited supplies are reserved for certain occupational groups 
and, in the case of typewriters and office machinery (June 12, 1942) for priority 
users such as the Armed Forces and war industries. Permits also provide a record 
of sales by which replacement of dealers’ stocks may be controlled. 


Early in 1942 the production of automobiles was stopped (see Chap. XIV)- 
To take care of the needs of physicians, nurses, fire-fighting and police departments; 
and other users in essential classifications, 4,480 new cars were set aside in a govern- 
ment “bank”. Cars from this reserve pool are released only for essential purposes 
on a permit from the Motor Vehicle Control in the Department of Munitions and 
Supply. Manufacturers of trucks have been permitted to divert from military 
schedules certain models which are stripped of all military equipment and produced 
ascommercial units. All new trucks for civilian purposes are released only when the 
prospective purchasers have proven their essentiality to the Motor Vehicle Control. 


Tires and Tubes.—Within three days after Canada declared war on Japan, all 
civilian dealings in new tires and tubes had been prohibited, except by permit. 
In January, 1942, this freezing order was replaced by an order which permitted 
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essential users to purchase new tires and tubes on completion of an essentiality 
certificate. The weakness of this procedure soon became apparent, and it was 
superseded on May 15, 1942, by a rationing order. 

Under the new order, a tire rationing representative was appointed for each 
of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board prices and supply offices throughout Canada. 
The function of the representative was to investigate all applications for new and 
retreaded tires, retreading services, and new or used tubes. Each such application 
had to be supported by a certificate from an authorized dealer to the effect that the 
turn-in tire was so worn that it could not perform its required service. Tire ration 
permits were issued only to those whose vehicles were included in a specified list 
of eligible vehicles. . 

At first, tire ration permits were required only for new tires, new tubes, re- 
treaded tires, or retreading services. Used tires could be bought by anyone on 
the eligible list, merely by filling in a form in which the purchaser certified that the 
tire was essential in his work. However, used tires soon became scarce, and in 
July, 1943, dealings in such tires were placed on a permit basis. 

Late in 1943, with the advent of fair supplies of buna-S.rubber, it became possible 
to provide more camelback for retreading, and rationing of retreading services came 
to anend. Sales of new and used tires and tubes remain under permit. 


Coupon rationing is designed to divide the available supplies among all users 
on an equal per capita basis. Consumers are provided with ration coupons which 
entitle them to purchase a specified amount of the rationed commodity, and the 
flow-back of these coupons, or their equivalent in other ration documents, controls the 
flow of the commodity through the regular channels of distribution. Special quota 
arrangements are made for large-scale users such as hotels, restaurants, hospitals, 
bakeries and other food manufacturers. In the case of sugar, tea, coffee and butter, 
amounts served to individual customers in restaurants have been limited. 


A short résumé of the commodities rationed by coupon with the date rationing 
was introduced, the amount of the ration and other special features, is given below. 


Gasoline.—At the height of the Battle of Britain and the Battle of the Atlantic, 
the necessity arose for gasoline conservation. 


Gasoline stations were prohibited from selling petroleum products between 
7 p.m. and 7 a.m. or at any time on Sunday. As a temporary measure, quota 
restrictions of deliveries of gasoline to service stations were undertaken in the 
summer of 1941. A coupon-rationing plan was introduced effective Apr. 1, 1942, 
and Regional Oil Control offices established to administer it. Each vehicle owner 
was required to register his vehicle with the Oil Controller and to obtain a gasoline 
licence and ration book. Each ration book permitted the purchaser a designated 
number of units of gasoline, according to the category of the vehicle for which it 
was issued. At the outset the unit represented the right to purchase 5 gallons of 
gasoline. After progressive reduction, the unit value stood throughout Canada at 
3 gallons on Oct. 17, 1942, and has remained at that figure ever since. 


The 1942 plan classified every vehicle within one of seven categories: ‘A’’, 
OB? “Bx”, “OD”, “H and: Commercial”. Under each category with the 
exception of the ‘Commercial’, three classes, grouped by makes of cars, were 
provided, and to each of these classes was assigned a different number of units. 
This distinction between types of passenger cars was abolished in 1943. 

A new plan went into effect on Apr. 1, 1948, and with only minor changes this 
same system remains in effect during the rationing year 1944-45. This plan provides 
a, basic allowance for every passenger car, plus an extra allowance, tailored to meet 
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Aenea een lta vbr neds Wa neal 
the proved individual needs of car owners eligible for a special category. Each 
passenger car is allowed a basic category “AA” ration book. 


Those eligible, who can prove their need of a special category are allowed 
extra coupons for their vocational needs. Two cars in the same category do not 
necessarily receive the same allowance. Some owners in a special category may 
be allowed only a portion of a special ration book, others may be granted two or 
more books or portions of books, according to their proven needs. Tourists from 
outside Canada are permitted 4 units per year for a car or one and one-third 
units for a motorcycle. 


Motorcycles are provided with gasoline under one of two categories, ‘“‘motor- 
cycle” and ‘commercial motorcycle’. 


Commercial vehicles come within two classes: “transit?? and “services’’. 
In the “transit’’ class are included ambulances, buses, taxis and drive-yourself 
cars, and these are granted only enough gasoline to drive the mileage authorized 
from time to time by the Transit Controller of the Department of Munitions and 
Supply. The “services” class covers all other commercial vehicles, and the Ad- 
ministrator of Services of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board classifies the vehicle 
in this group and advises upon the mileage gasoline allowance which should be 
granted to each type of vehicle. At the outset of a new rationing year the owner of 
each commercial vehicle is told how many units he will be allowed. 


The ration plan also applies to watercraft. Commercial watercraft require a 
licence, but use the same marked gasoline that is sold for farm tractors and stationary 
engines and use no coupons. Non-commercial marine engines must be registered 
with the Oil Controller, and gasoline is purchased with coupons in the same manner 
as for motor-vehicles. 


Sugar.—Sugar was first rationed in January, 1942, by an “honour” system 
which required consumers to limit their purchases to 2 lb. per person per week. 
This was reduced to } Ib. per week in May, 1942, and coupon rationing was 
introduced a few weeks later (July 1, 1942). There has been no subsequent change 
in the size of the ration. Extra sugar has been made available for home-canning 
purposes in each year; the average amount made available in 1943 was approximately 
11 Jb. per person. 


Tea and Coffee.—Rationing of tea and coffee by the “honour” system was 
introduced on May 19, 1942, consumers being required to use no more than half the 
amount of tea and three-quarters the amount of coffee they formerly used. Coupon 
rationing, which began Aug. 3, 1942, provided persons over 12 years of age with 
either 1 oz. of tea or 4 oz. of coffee per week. This ration was increased by one- 
third in September, 1943, and by a further 40 p.c. in May, 1940. 


Butter.—Butter was rationed at the weekly rate of 3 lb. per person on Dec. 21, 
1942. The ration was temporarily reduced to 3} lb. between January and March, 
1943, and a temporary reduction again occurred in the spring of 1944. 


Meat.—Meat rationing went into effect on May 27, 1943. The ration included 
all meats, except edible offal, meats with a bone content of over 50 p.c. and some 
fancy cooked meats, and provided an average of 2 Ib. (bone included) of meat per 
person per week. The rationed meats were divided into four groups and the value 
of the meat ration coupons, of which two became valid each week, ranged from 
% lb. for boneless meats (e.g., bacon and cooked ham) to 1¢ lb. for meat with a high 
bone content. Poultry was not included in the meat ration nor any fish except canned 
salmon which was included at } Ib. per coupon on Jan. 17, 1944. Control of slaughter 
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by means of permits was established to ensure that supplies, except those consumed 
on the farm, moved through the regular trade channels against ration documents. 


During February, 1944, the development of large surpluses of meat in Canada 
made advisable a temporary suspension of meat rationing at the end of that month. 
Announcement of the suspension in the House of Commons emphasized its temporary 
nature in view of the Government’s determination to meet essential requirements of 
the United Kingdom. Reasons for the move were a continuance of heavy live- 
stock marketings and an acute congestion of storage space coupled with limitations 
on physical capacity to move meat to seaboard and overseas. 


Preserves.—A group rationing scheme was adopted on Sept. 2, 1943, for a number 


of related products which are used either as desserts or sweeteners. The ration 


included jams, jellies, marmalade, molasses, honey, maple syrup and most maple 
products, corn and other table syrups, and canned fruits. Each coupon is good for 
a specified quantity of each article and the consumer may choose any one available. 
As in other ration schemes, wholesalers and retailers may purchase supplies only 
in exchange for valid ration documents. Because the ration includes a variety of 
articles, supplies of any particular one may fall short of demand and wholesalers 
have been required in such cases to conform to the policy of equitable distribution. 


The values of the preserves coupon have been adjusted from time to time to 
keep them in line with the available supplies of the various articles included ‘in the 
ration. Most of the coupon values were doubled on Feb. 3, 1944. The value of 
one preserves coupon—a two weeks’ ration—is 1 qt. of molasses, or 2 lb. of honey, 
or 20 fluid oz. of canned fruit, or 12 fluid oz. of jam, etc. As an alternative, the 
preserves coupon is worth 3 lb. of sugar. 


Evaporated Milk.—On Oct. 4, 19438, a priority distribution scheme was put into 
effect for evaporated milk to ensure that supplies would be made available for con- 
sumers in areas where fluid milk supplies were deficient, for infants and invalids 
requiring it in their diets, and for hospitals and other essential users. Infants and 
invalids and certain other persons, such as trappers, obtain coupons on proof of 
need. In areas of adequate fluid milk supply evaporated milk is sold only against 
these coupons. Extra quantities are allocated to areas where fluid milk supplies 
are deficient and these may be sold ration free after priority needs are met. Supplies 
are provided for hospitals and other essential users by means of quotas. 


Other Distribution Controls.—Pricrities.—Other controls over trade that 
have been of particular importance under war-time conditions have been the prior- 
ities system introduced in Canada and in countries from which Canada must draw 
supplies. The Priorities Officers of the Department of Munitions and Supply are 
responsible for the supervision of all matters having to do with priorities of production, 


_. transportation and delivery of materials and commodities of every kind in Canada 


and assist Canadian importers, including the distributive trades, in relation with 
priority authorities in other countries. The Priorities Officers working in con- 
junction with the various Controllers of the Wartime Industries Control Board and 
Administrators of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board direct the movement of 
many materials and products into essential channels. 


Coal.—By granting delivery priorities wherever necessary to householders 
with less than a week’s supply on hand, and by restricting sales of certain types of 
coal in areas of scarcity, the Coal Control has assured equitable distribution of 
available supplies. To accomplish this objective a number of restrictive measures 
have been necessary. 
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Alcoholic Beverages.—The Dominion Government restricted the production 
and importation of alcoholic beverages in December, 1942. Since that time various 
rationing programs have been put into effect for spirits, wine and beer by the pro- 
vincial Liquor Control Boards. 


Consumer Credit.—In October, 1941, the Wartime Prices and Trade Board 
imposed restrictions on consumer credit, as a method of curtailing demand for the 
diminishing supplies of consumer goods. The original restrictions were amended 
in December, 1941, January and August, 1942, and February, 1948. In general, 
minimum down payments and maximum time limits have been specified for instal- 
ment purchases of practically all goods sold at retail; charge accounts must be paid 
within one month of the end of the month in which the purchases are made, and 
personal loans for the purpose of buying articles on the instalment plan have been 
regulated. These restrictions have been followed by a shift from credit to cash 
transactions and a marked decrease in merchants’ accounts receivable. 


Delivery Restrictions.— Delivery and trucking restrictions have been intro- 
duced primarily to conserve trucks, gasoline and tires. Some apply generally 
while others have affected the retail and wholesale trades particularly. Special 
deliveries are prohibited and regular deliveries are limited in number; minimum 
load requirements have been established for ice and bread deliveries; operations 
of private commercial vehicles are limited to 35 miles from their registered address; 
and retailers are not permitted, except in special cases, to make delivery of an order 
under one dollar in value. In addition to savings of labour and equipment these 
restrictions have, to some extent, reduced costs of operation. 


Subsection 2.—Wholesale Merchandising 


The scope of wholesale trading as covered in the Census of Merchandising 
Establishments includes, in addition to regular wholesale merchants acting as 
intermediaries between manufacturers and the retail trade, those trading estab- 
lishments engaged in the sale of equipment or supplies to industrial or institutional 
users. Manufacturing plants are not included but sales offices or branches main- 
tained by manufacturers in localities apart from their plant are included. The 
wholesale census also includes grain elevators, bulk tank stations of petroleum 
distributors, marketing co-operative associations and other assemblers of primary 
produce. It includes commission houses and various types of agents and brokers 
in addition to wholesale merchants who buy and sell on their own account. 


15.—Bulk Merchandising (Wholesale and Other Non-Retail), by Provinces, 1941 
Notre.—These are census data; for 1911 Census figures, see p. 534 of the 1942 Year Book. 


Stocks on Hand 


Net Sales Employees Salaries, 
aka Estab- Wages End of Year 
rovince ish- an 
On On On On 
ments Total Own Com- Male | Female Riseeee Own Com- 
Account mission Account | mission 
No. $000 $’000 $000 No. No. $’000 $7000 $000 
12 Oe Ree 100 18,193 12,364 829 373 70 441 1,241 74 
NESS rocine 688 152, 169 136, 859 15,310 3,323 768 5, 686 11,752 600 
NEB sees 509 89,009 81, 554 7,455 2,507 666 4,393 8, 482 178 
OGY, suas 5,080 1, 705, 248 1,368, 916 336,027 | 26,272 6,340 54,315 102, 462 5, 223 
Ontia ese 6, 232 1, 716, 220 1,474, 242 241,978 | 31,298 8,950 67,312 135,372 6, 021 
Man i405 2,157 572, 859 319, 862 252,997 7,836 Loalt 14, 927 47,186 4,079 
Baskas. os 4,835 280, 683 250,679 30, 004 7,243 874 11,425 85, 416 3,546 
Alta ose. 3,012 320, 632 255, 271 65,361 7,067 1,068 12,175 56, 556 3,401 
BiG Aare eels nis 384, 648 288, 221 96, 427 8,701 2,354 17, 785 33, 654 2,602 


Canada. .| 24,627 | 5,284,656 | 4,187,968 | 1,046,688 | 94,620 | 22,801 | 188,429 | 482,071 | 25,724 
1 Includes Yukon and the Northwest Territories. 


— 
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Subsection 3.—Retail Merchandising Establishments 
CENSUS STATISTICS 


Final results of the Census of Merchandising for 1941 show that there were 
operating in Canada that year 137,343 retail stores whose annual sales totalled 
$3,449,247,500, an increase of 25-2 p.c. in dollar volume compared with the 
$2,755,569,900 sales reported by 125,003 stores in the earlier census for 1930. The 
scope and form of presentation of the Census of Merchandising Report for 1941 
varied slightly from that for 1930, results for the earlier period including producer- 
distributors of dairy products, line elevators doing a small retail business and itinerant 
operators having-no established place of business—types of enterprise not included 
in the regular retail tables for 1941. On excluding data for these types from the 
1930 totals, an increase of 14-8 p.c. in number of stores and 25-8 p.c. in value of 
sales is recorded. 


16.—Summary of Retail Merchandise Trade, by Provinces, 1930 and 1941 


Pic: 
Stores | ‘Tot al Sales ot Sales 
for Canada 
Province bi bab Dit ee a nae 
or ‘Territory 
BC. 
1930 1941 1930 1941 Change] 1930 1941 
1980-41 

No. No. $000 $ 000 
Prince Edward Island...... 851 863 | 13,774 15,9386) +15-7 0:5 0-5 
IN OV SOCOM eA oc hewls ss. ors 6, 464 6,790 99, 520 165,034 | +65-8 3-6 4-8 
New Brunswick............ 4, 434 4,988 84,372 101,843 | +20-7 3-1 3:0 
Quehbeckar kts sree se son 34, 286 39, 712 651, 139 818,671 | +25-7 23-6 23-7 
Ontanlowewret rie na ences 43,045 47,055 1,099, 990 1,406,977 | +27-9 39-9 40-8 
ME nIGO DA sirasee ects 64 danse e 6, 859 7,219 189, 244 210,833 | +11-4 6-9 6-1 
Saskatchewan............-. 10, 841 10,097 189,181 191,184 +1-1 6-9 5-5 
seh) OATES ORT eS a 8, 592 9,225 176, 537 225,119 | 427-5 6-4 6:5 
British Columbia.......... 9,501 117253 248, 597 309,573 | +24-5 9-0 9-0 
Yukon and N.W. Territories 130 141 3,216 4,078 | +26-8 0-1 0-1 

Canada... .....:...... 125,003 | 187,343 || 2,755,570 | 3,449,248 | +25-2 100-0 100-0 


Retail Merchandise Trade by Kinds of Business.—For census purposes 
retail stores are divided into ten broad groups and each group is further subdivided 
into individual kind-of-business classifications, these classifications depending partly 
upon popular designation and partly upon the kind of commodities handled. 
These kind-of-business classifications should not be confused with commodity sales. 
Grocery stores carry items that cannot be classified as grocery products and, on the 
other hand, grocery products are sold by country general stores, department stores 
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and some other lines of trade in addition to grocery stores. 


The figures shown in 
Table 17 relate to stores classified broadly according to kind of business or trade. 
Sales through retail outlets on a commodity basis are shown in Table 22. 


17.— Retail Merchandise Trade in Canada, by Kinds of Business, 1941 


Kind of Business 


Food Group 


Bakery products stores. ............+-0- 
Candy and confectionery stores......... 
Dairy products dealers#..i. css nee ee 
Fruit and vegetable stores.............. 
Grocery stores (without fresh meat).... 
Combination stores (groceries and meats) 
Meat markets (including sea foods).... 
Otherfood stores a) ese eee eee 


Totals, Food Group............... 


Country General Stores........... 


General Merchandise Group 


Department stores and mail-order 
houses Ormoulcess. eee cee aceite 


BLOLGS 55 foots overs ater orais aia canes nee 


GROUP. ee creer etree aes 


Automotive Group 


Motor-vehicle dealers... ./...0...-s. 0s. 
Accessory, tire and battery shops....... 
Garages ca oer a eee ee 
Filling'stations teen e 4. bree meee 
Other automotive establishments....... 


Totals, Automotive Group........ 


Apparel Group 


Men’s and boys’ clothing and furnishings 
SUOLES Wisc eek ecre ensch create 
Pamily clothing Stores. //i.0. teen cee 
Women’s apparel and accessories stores... 
Shoe stotes.; . J Oee eae eae feet 


Building Materials Group 


Hardwarestores, ter aseeneeeeer ae 
Lumber and building material dealers. . 
Other building materials................ 


Totals, Building Materials Group. 


Furniture, Household and Radio 
Group 


Purnivure stores... 5, eeaean ce oka ek 
Household appliance or radio dealers.... 
Other home furnishings and appliance 

BLOTES YF.) Ce 2 eee Ces See 


Totals, Furniture, Household 
and Radio Group............... 


Stores 


Employees 


Full-time ) Part-time 


Salaries 


and 


Wages 


Sales 


Stocks at 
Dec. 31, 
1941 


No. 


No. 


No. 


$000 


1, 437 

3,879 

4,284 

1,174 

11,161 
18,431 
5, 867 

434 


$000 


9,356 
67, 260 
31,551 
23,041 
266, 027 
301,351 
83, 252 

4,409 


$7000 


__ | SS S | EE 


525265 


46,667 


786, 247 


64,753 


11,273 


9,309 


214,748 


64,809 


52, 167 


5, 369 
11, 086 


57,720 


5,313 
9,562 


377, 806 


62,988 
85,177 


68,173 


19, 463 
12,348 


68,622 


725595 


525,971 


99,984 


21,885 
1,399 
5,344 
9,750 

163 


31,959 
1,720 
5, 834 
9,693 

252 


370, 957 
16,338 
47,561 

157, 558 

2,306 


45,114 
2,377 
4,100 
6, 857 

437 


16,867 


38,541 


49,458 


594,720 


58,885 


| | | SEE 


3, 485 
1,934 
5, 508 
1,674 


5,578 
6, 432 
9, 809 
3,389 


7,896 
7,064 
10, 280 
4,398 


79,874 
73,779 
97, 522 
44, 037 


30, 749 
25,743 
20, 103 
15, 244 


12,601 


25,208 


29,638 


295,212 


91,839 


3,020 
1,611 
1,170 


5, 669 
6,610 
2,096 


7,120 
8,594 
2,612 


73, 143 
79,786 
21,274 


26,013 
17,119 
4,317 


5,801 


14,375 


18,326 


174,203 


47,449 


| |KO 


1,337 
1,648 


513 


5, 033 
5, 438 


950 


6,746 
7,529 


1,196 


64, 057 
45, 895 


8, 405 


15, 271 
9,644 


3,218 


3,498 


11,421 


15,471 


~ 118,357 


28,133 
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17.— Retail Merchandise Trade in Canada, by Kinds of Business, 1941—concluded 


: ; Employees Salaries Stocks at 
Kind of Business Stores = |————____ and Sales Dec. 31, 
Full-time | Part-time] Wages 1941 
No. No. No. $7000 $7000 $’000 
Restaurant Group 
Restaurants, cafeterias and eating places. 4,457 23, 800 3, 409 16,987 88, 033 2,387 
Eating places with other merchandise. . . 3,221 7,692 2,559 6, 131 38, 660 1,691 
Refreshment booths and stands......... 1,148 1, 230 846 517 4,488 154 
Totals, Restaurant Group........ 8,821 32,722 6,814 22,635 | 131,181. 4,232 
Other Retail Stores 

Farm implement dealers...............- 2,587 1,281 940 1,486 30, 384 3, 634 
WOGU RTOs an ete Rates oe Samus emai kes 1,354 2,013 766 2,062 38, 634 4,816 
PAS THOSS SUODS ee a nero aia afore cise anae eee 215 83 26 81 945 389 
Book and stationery stores............- 50 497 eae 372 1,278 9,367 2,769 
Coal and wood yards (ice dealers)...... 3,319 8,314 4,729 9,799 102,797 9, 806 
HO RUISISLOTCR IER tae ee Serene ne ae cise ne 3, 956 10,027 4,159 10,389 | 101,027 23, 462 
LEST ISLPSy: gas ey geuces oar ieee wo WAR SI SORE REC 691 ies ae fee 1,218 8,152 602 
Gift, novelty and souvenir shops........ 472 397 343 331 3, 502 1,299 
Camera and photographic supply stores.. 72 321 32 395 3, 236 544 
MeWwellomss SUOLCS: Sir tees < citar «ios os este e 1,692 3,671 796 4,616 38, 454 13, 644 
Luggage and leather goods stores........ 86 183 87 246 2,047 541 

Musical instrument’ stores (without 

TRUIOSOL PIANOS) ©. «cect s fancies | 6s. hs 103 103 41 127 1,105 419 
NewsU CHICES seh ccm rs dh omens tations 251 460 122 349 3, 402 293 
Newsdealers and smallwares............ 42 39 WY 30 496 90 
Office, store and school furniture, equip- 

INON HANG SUDDUES ak ok ineteeres seis ewer 341 2,989 A 52io 26, 290 3,965 
Opticians and optometrists.............. 583 598 125 889 5, 989 823 
Sporting goods storeS...............6..- 507 491 188 516 5, 879 1,579 
Scientific and medical instruments...... 22 61 2 125 2,270 170 
Tobacco stores and stands.............. 4,239 2,548 1, 259 2,348 43,227 4,454 
Government liquor stores..............- 630 2,009 406 3,425 | 121,180 6, 402 
Brewers) Warehousesic. «6 .< eet. cose ws adie 136 538 29 846 20,198 262 
Taverns (not including hotels)........... 399 tole 351 1,389 9,039 169 
WANGISLOLESNA tee Sonia ea cools aieice se 49 169 41 258 2,502 291 
Patent medicines, perfumes, extracts, etc. 251 145 40 118 1,694 401 
Miscellaneous kinds of business........... 1,342 1,414 436 1,789 15, 723 4,179 

Totals, Other Retail Stores........ 23,836 41,646 16,144 49,388 | 597,539 85,003 
Second-Hand Group..............- 1,740 1,005 357 1,000 11,070 2,789 
Totals, All Stores.................. 137,343 | 297,078 95,562 | 314,487 | 3,449,248 547,872 


ae nn nn a EIIEIETIET EEIEEnIEIEranEIa RESIST EERIETERIEETEEISIEINSERETIEES 


Retail Merchandise Trade by Types of Operation.—In addition to being 
classified according to kind of business each store was assigned to a type of operation 
classification, the basis of classification in this instance being whether the store was 
individually owned and operated or whether it belonged to some type of multiple 
organization. For census purposes chains are taken to mean all groups of four or 
more stores (except department stores) under the same ownership and management 
and carrying on the same kind of business. All department stores are considered 
as independents irrespective of the number of stores operated by any one company. 


Comparative figures for 1930 and 1941 are given in Table 18 and show that the 
proportion of the total retail trade transacted by chains has increased but slightly 
from 18-3 p.c. in 1930 to 18-9 p.c. in 1941. In the case of food stores alone (including 
grocery and combination stores) the chain ratios were 30-4 p.c. for 1930 and 30-5 
p.c. for 1941; chains transacted 18-6 p.c. of the total drug store business in both 
years. On the other hand, the chain store type of operation developed in the shoe 
retailing field, ratios of chain to total sales in this instance increasing from 21-1 p.c. 
in 1930 to 37-2 p.c. in 1941. 
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Kind of Business and Type of Operation 


All Stores 


Independents— 
Single store independents................. 
Single stores (in voluntary chains)........ 
Two-store multiples.......... ih Aptis NEA oe 
Two-store multiples (in voluntary chains). . 
‘hhree-store multiples, weee ook eee 
Three-store multiples (in voluntary chains) 


Chains— 
Mrocalichalng aoe. ace tae aca he 


Other Types— 
Industrigltstoress recede SAeAcie sees 
Leased departments or concessions........ 
Other types of operation. .......0....+..5- 

Totals, All Stores 


ee ry 


Grocery and Combination Stores 


Independents— 
Single store independents................. 
Single stores (in voluntary chains)......... 
slworstorenmlltiples mie wae aon Oe 
Two-store multiples (in voluntary chains). 
hree-storemultiplesan.. os eg. cee ee. fhe 
Three-store multiples (in voluntary chains) 


Chains— 


oe ee ee ry 


Other Types— 
Inehistrighebores: i,t :mdene wees 2. ecaai Yaar ate 
Leased departments or concessions........ 
Other types of operation................2. 


Totals, Grocery and Combination 
BtONeS ee ON ai a ke 
Shoe Stores 


Independents— 


ee re ry 


Three-store multiples (in voluntary chains) 


Chains— 


Other Types— 
Industrialistoves<ct es atte we tera eee 
Leased departments or concessions........ 
Other types of operation. ................. 


Totals, Shoe Stores.................... 


For footnotes, see end of table, p, 531. 


P.c. 
Stores Total Sales of 
Total Sales 
1941 1930 1941 1930 ) 1941 
No. $’000 $’000 
117,387 ]1,892,622 12,372,314 | 68-7 68-8 
4,985 | 119,030 | 139,979 4.3 4-1 
4,798 | 144,202 | 200,937 5-2 5-8 
344 5,593 12, 225 0-2 0-4 
1,231 60,014 | 61,742 2-2 1-8 
95 1,924 3,366 0-1 1 
1,089 | 69,806 | 60,966 2:5 1-8 
3,172 | 206,501 | 295,812 7+5 8-6 
3,366 | 189,941 | 262.375 6-9 7-6 
396 | 37,436] 32,191 1-4 0-9 
84] 10,463 3, 422 0-4 0-1 
396 2,573 3,919 0-1 0-1 
Nil 15, 465 = 0-5 = 
137,343 | 2,755,570 | 3,449,248 | 100-0 | 100-0 
23,562 | 199,885 | 310,243] 49-3 54-7 
2,079 | 67,943 | 55,515 | 16-8 9-8 
542 9,825 | 17,963 2-4 3:2 
94 as 3, 454 0-6 
117 4,337 5, 759 11 1-0 
16 = 595 = 0-1 
190 | 14,217 | 19,929 3-5 3-5 
542 | 37,301 | 60,493 9-2 10:7 
804.) 9°71, 728 | 202, Tag maa es 16-3 
Nil 2 e 4 2a 
3 2 98 - L 
36 = 594 E 0-1 
Nil 167 1 = 
27,985 | 405,403 | 567,379 | 100-0] 100-0 
980} 19,184] 19,108] 53-3 43-4 
63 2, 826 1, 872 7-9 4-3 
128 3,113 5,010 8-7 11-4 
7 rs 190 = 0-4 
34 2, 669 1, 407 7-4 3-2 
3 = 18 4 1 
67 tae 2410 Ut ht 8 54 
183 6, 860 15- 
207 1f ..°842\1" © 7" 198 } 9-3)! 16-8 
Nil at a Cs zu 
Nil 2 a = 4 
oe 34 be 0-1 
Nil 591 Gs 1-6 a 
1,674} 35,908 | 44,037] 100-0] 100-0 


—— KC Ss eT 


——— 


a 


— 


ea 
. 


a ~ 
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18.—Retail Merchandise Trade by Types of Operation, 1930 and 1941—concluded 


PGs 
' : Stores Total Sales of 
Kind of Business and Type of Operation Total Sales 
1930 1941 1930 1941 1930 1941 
No. No. $7000 $000 
Drug Stores 
Independents— : 
Single store PMCODCIUGONGS alte ccnela cca chess 2,817 2,272 51,114 44,762 66-5 44-3 
Single stores (in voluntary chains)......... 20 867 489 22,966 0-6 22-7 
Je goeciHatden achlgayel ts: ian Meee Gadde cece aor 319 237 7,860 7,029 10-2 7:0 
Two-store multiples (in voluntary chains). . Nil 120 ~ 4,162 - 4-1 
TMhree-stope Mwtiples: . 6.2... use ect ween 104 64 2, 887 2,078 3-8 2-1 
Three-store multiples (in voluntary 
OUTER Es ss) ice sot ah Ae ae Hur Some ae ORC Ceeer Nil 32 - 1,126 ~ 1-1 
Chains— : 
TB over i irol atenh sisig..ae Wk Nhe ON eS RE eS 173 150 6, 834 6, 841 8-9 6-8 
Provincial Chains: 22. 222 eae ses 6 Sie oe oe 73 156 } 7 439! 8,638 | g.7 8-6 
Sectional and national chains.............. 43 49 as | 3,266 |J 3-2 
Manufacturer-controlled chains............ Nil Nil - - - - 
Other Types— : 
ACAUStATAL SCORES o4 8 2 dette tree letetelsieoleigyeinhnvats Nil Nil - - - - 
Leased departments or concessions........ 10 9 226 159 0-3 0-1 
Other types of operation.............-.+5. Nil Nil - ,- - - 


ee ee ee ec een bare eal | sear amram ee 


Totals, Drug Stores.................-- 3,009 3,956 46,849 | 101,027 | 100-0 100-0 


1 Less than 0-05 p.c. 2 Includes itinerant operators, line elevators carrying on a retail business 
and producer-distributors of dairy products. These types of business were not included in the regular 
tables of the 1941 Census. 


Retail Merchandise Trade in Urban Centres.—The retail merchandise 
trade for 1930 and 1941 in urban centres of 10,000 population or over, according 
to the 1941 Census, is shown in Table 19. A notable feature of these figures is the 
wide variation in different cities in the relationship between population and retail 
sales, per capita sales standing highest for cities that act as distributing centres for 
populous areas and lowest for industrial satellite cities adjacent to larger centres. 
In this connection it should be noted that in the census mail-order sales are attributed 
in whole to the city in which the mail-order office or house is located rather than 
being spread over the territory from which that mail-order business is drawn. 
This procedure has the effect of inflating the figures for certain cities in so far as 
per capita business is concerned. 


19.—_Summary of Retail Merchandise Trade in Urban Centres of 10,000 Population 
or Over, 1930 and 1941 


So eee waaomr''— 


Population Stores Total Sales 
Urban Centre and Province Pie} 

1930 1941 1930 1941 1930 1941 Change 
1930-41 

No. No. No. No. $7000 $’000 
Belleville OnbWs sca see whee 13,790 15,710 246 DLL 7,884 11,158 +41-5 
Brandon, Man............+--+- 17,082 17,383 229 227 7,323 9,367 +27-9 
Herantiord sOUbas:s see bees oe 30, 107 31,948 451 453 13, 967 17,504 +25°3 
Brockville: Onts...iccsaele sss «s 9,736 11,342 153 167 5, 449 6,598 +21-1 
CORE NT ea Eh cael dN aa ae ee 83, 761 88,904 1,136 1,182 43,390 53,485 +23°3 
Cap-de-la-Madeleine, Que...... 8, 748 11,961 107 123 805 1,906 | +136-7 
Charlottetown, P.E.I......... 12,361 14, 821 221 247 5, 824 6,787 +16-5 
AU MONG ones «ah s.8s sers-os,° 14, 569 17,369 276 336 8, 634 13, 282 +53-8 


Chicoutimi, Que..........-..- 11,877 16, 040 136 153 | 2,960 6,718 | +127-0 
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19.—Summary of Retail Merchandise Trade in Urban Centres of 10,000 Population 
or Over, 1930 and 1941—concluded 


Population Total Sales 

Urban Centre and Province 1 OP 
1930 1930 * 1941 Change 
1930-41 

No. $7000 $000 

Comwall Ont. erties sce. cc buleck 11, 126 4,871 7,598 +56-0 
Dartmogtn en. 8 noe ocdwcs occ: 9,100 3,412 6,502 +90-6 
Drummondville, Que.......... 6, 609 2,763 4,564 +65-2 
Hdmiontom, Alta 5 .. sie 79,197 37,556 49, 839 +32-7 
Worest-HulOne.) 2c. oct ae 5,207 381 1,987 | +422-1 
Fort William, Ont............. 26,277 10, 003 15, 230 +52-3 
Hrederictons NB. o.sc.ce0n osu ve 8, 830 4,862 7,194 +47-9 
ALUSOnt ees ue on eee a 14,006 5, 406 8,149 +50-7 
Glace Bay. N-S,! se oe 20, 706 4,268 7,230 +69-4 
Granby Queres fin te ie! 10, 587 2,169 4,26 +96-5 
Guelph Ontos ett de eee. 21,075 9,194 11,41 +24-1 
Piahiax INS. 4.,t tee hake ea 59, 275 29, 843 51,152 +71-4 
Manito Ont out ee. cee ae 155, 547 68, 513 86, 947 +26-9 
tall Quevs.. st | wae on. tee 29, 433 Reid 9,555 22-9 
Jolette WQuG. Ue ee ae 10,765 3,490 5,155 +47-7 
Jonqurere,. Ques. f6/s0 0s. oe 9,948 1,659 5,036 | +203-6 
Kington, Ont. ont cr sce. oe 23, 439 12,873 17, 602 +36-7 
Kitehener,Ont..t.. ake 30, 793 es yy 18,030 +30-9 
Lachine; Ques Sl Wa ee i 18, 630 5,185 5, 669 +9-3 
Lethbridge, Alta.............. 13,489 8, 482 11,170 +31-7 
LOvIs, Qe. cherctect lan ee et 11,724 2,614 2,859 +9-4 
London, Ongye..c i cee. 71,148 35, 596 39,990 +12-3 
Medicine Hat, Alta. ...c...s. 10,300 4,533 6, 640 +46-5 
Moncton, MWB ee a 20, 689 20,751 > 21,105 +1:7 
Montreal Que, oe ces fdieeee Wi 818,577 369,471 394, 415 +6-8 
Moose Jaw, Sask.............. 21,299 9,688 11,591 +19-6 
New Westminster, B.C........ 17,524 10, 084 13,064 +29-5 
Niagara Falls, Ont............ 19,046 10, 550 14,616 +38-5 
orl Bay Ont <0 ea 15, 528 6, 884 8, 081 +17-4 
Oshawa sOnt rete nee 23, 439 8,499 15,512 +82-5 
Ottawa; Outere ie eae 126, 872 59, 702 81,501 +36-5 
Outremont,, QU. \6. iw cocina, 28, 641 4,307 5,094 +18-3 
Owen Sound, Ont.............. 12, 839 5,716 6, 842 +19-7 
Pembroke; Ont. @5.2 Sey 9,368 3,025 5,137 +69-8 
Peterborough; Ont, »..../..... 22,327 sR 14, 534 +30+6 
Port ‘Arthur, Onty eit: BS 19,818 9,007 13,320 +47-9 
Prince Albert, Sask........... 9,905 5,165 6,591 +27-6 
epec. Quer or. a cenere te 130, 594 48,172 63, 202 +31-2 
Regina Sank eile 5): Snes 53, 209 33, 106 38, 730 -+17-0 
St, Bonitece Man’ as, as. 16,305 2,062 2,963 +43 -7 
St. Catharines, Ont........... 24,753 14, 665 21,227 +44-7 
St. Hyacinthe, Que............ 13, 448 4,104 6,569 +60-1 
Dib, Pens UG ian fee ee tee ee 11, 256 3,402 6,922 | +103-5 
St. .Jéréme; Que... ds. oe 8,967 1,918 3,710 +93 -4 
Damntdonn. NOB sc ee 47,514 21,435 24, 683 +15-2 
St. 2 nomas, Ont Ait ae 15, 430 7,550 9,415 +24-7 
Saskatoon, Sask............... 43,291 25,364 21, 836 +13-9 
Daria On. ces eens 18,191 7,969 9,515 +19-4 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont......... 23, 082 9,985 13,418 +34-4 
Shawinigan Falls, Que......... 15,345 3, 538 5, 937 +67-8 
Sherbrooke, Que: 2. sic. cth 28, 933 10,960 16,405 +49-7 
aig ANCE RRS ie, Ae nae lag 10,320 2,566 4,981 +94-1 
Stratlord, Wntacte ne, ee 17,742 7, 869 8, 023 +2-0 
DEABUE COG rola ccm eS 18,518 10, 885 20, 654 +89-7 
MGROY num is. ont, Ler sc 23, 089 8,137 14,779 +81-6 
Thetford Mines, Que.......... 10,701 1,940 3,238 +66-9 
IMAM IS On atoctee eto. 14, 200 6,271 14,061, | +124-2 
SorvontozOntts, ho 631,207 372, 683 399, 906 +7:-3 
Trois Riviéres, Ques = eee. 35, 450 10,080 13,494 +33-9 
EWEOGUIN, Set 0 keh pers ca 7,901 3,814 8,536 | +123-8 
Valley field Que. sc iteclrnnns 11,411 3, 883 6,580 +69-4 
ancouver,.B Ce... eae 246, 593 122, 831 145, 205 +18-2 
Verdin, (le, c se ee 60,745 12,774 18,751 +46-8 


218,785 
5,731 6,951 


1 Old limits of Windsor. 2 In 1941 Windsor included East Windsor, Sandwich and Walkerville. 
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Retail Merchandise Trade, by Size of Business.—Retail stores vary 
between wide limits when classified on the basis of volume of annual sales. Of 
the 137,343 stores in operation in 1941 there were 43,293 or 31-5 p.c. of the total 
which had annual sales of less than $5,000 each and these transacted only 2-9 p.c. 
of the total business. Approximately 38 p.c. of all the stores in 1930 were in the 
corresponding size class and in that year they accounted for 3-6 p.c. of the total 
business. At the other.end of the scale there were 419 stores in 1941 each with 
annual sales of half a million dollars or more and these transacted 19- 0 p.c. of the 
total trade. In 1930 there were 250 stores in this category and they accounted for 
18-3 p.c. of the total business. 


20.— Retail Merchandising Fatabliahinents Grouped According to Annual Sales, 
1930 and 1941 


Stores Annual Sales 
1930 1941 1930 1941 
Group ee 
c C. P.C. P.C. 
Number of Number of Amount of Amount of 
otal otal otal otal 
. $'000 $°000 

Less than $1,000;..<... 8,997 6-6 | 5, 321 1 
$ 1,000-$ 1,999...... 47,532 | 38-4 9.958 7-3 95, 355 3-6 14/166 0-4 
$ 2,000-$ 4,999...... 24°338 | 17-7 | 81,157 2-4 
$ 5,000-$ 9,999...... 92,548 | 18-2 | 27.675 | 20-2 159,461 | 5-9 198,208 3-7 
$ 10,000-$ 19,999...... 93'438 | 18-9] 27.800} 20-2 328605 | 12-2 393,377 11-4 
$ 20,000-$ 29/999......] 11,533 9-4 | 147339 | 10-4 978°575 | 10-4 345,734 10-0 
$ 30,000-$ 49,999......| 9.431 7-6 | 12/126 8-8 356,729 | 13-3] - 460,534 13-4 
$ 50,000-$ 99/999......}| 5,979 4.8 7,523 Bid 407,305 | 15-2 508, 867 14-8 
$100,000-$199, 999... 2,145 17 2) 855 21, 288,712 10-8 388,929 11-3 

,000-$299,999...... 6 9 
$300, 000-$499, 999 ee 388 0-3 1,318 1 a 144, 308 5-4 | 396, 827 11-5 

00;000-$999,999...... 16 9 51 
$1,000,000 or over... Shlc Oc 419) 9-3)/ — gg9’o1g | 14-2 |f 856,127) 19-0 
Totals............ 123,939.| 100-0 | 137,343 | 100-0 || 2,681,233 | 100-0 | 3,449,247 | 100-0 


In Table 21 the retail stores are classified on the basis of the average number of 
paid employees used in the business during the year. It will be noted that over 40 
p.c. of the total number of retail stores are operated without the aid of paid employees, 
the work being carried on entirely by the proprietor or by the proprietor with the 
assistance of family members not carried on payroll. There were only 135 stores 
employing as many as 100 employees each but these accounted for 12 p.c. of the 
total volume of retail sales. 


21. Retail Merchandising Establishments Grouped According to Number of 


- Employees, 1941 

Stores Sales Total Employees 
Group (| a | 

Number 1EGs Amount iON Number EC; 

$7000 
Stores Reporting— 

INIGHETNDLON GOSS Cis wii s.s wile US cia Serio cee 56,907 41-4 297,279 8-6 - - 
Ih Graaks (ents Seen OOO Cee nee core 27,581 20-1 305, 941 8-9 27,582 7-0 
DLCTNPIOMCES Mies ee cides o ai seaiee s Atie ees 16,991 12-4 326, 160 9-5 33,982 8-6 
SOTO BES ee cpr lars ace wah Ray Bos 10,481 7-6 283,737 8-2 31,443 8-0 
ALCL IOV OCR ie suis hye ania ee eset Dae 88 6, 734 4-9 226, 926 6-6 26, 966 6-9 
NOV OTIAPIOV. CCS a cfotes o> lelsieiciere asco eels 12,303 9-0 633, 084 18-3 78,350 20-0 
LOS) Diem ployees sii ctis sss ose aes ose 4,116 3-0 416,989 12-1 52,681 13-4 
MO-AGieEMPlOVEES. .....ececssecvecsecs 1,781 1-3 390, 595 11:3 51,022 13-0 
BUS TORCHIDLOVIEES | 5 Stereesics Gs ulele sid ee hs 314 0-2 154, 693 4-5 19,573 5-0 
100 employees or OVer..........2..005: 135 0-1 413, 844 12-0 71,041 18-1 
Totals, All Stores.................. 137,343 | 100-01 3,449,248 | 100-0 392,640 100-0 
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Retail Sales by Commodities.—Not all stores were able to give an analysis 
of their annual sales on a commodity basis but a large number did furnish this 
information. From the commodity figures thus obtained percentage distributions 
of total sales by commodities were computed for each kind-of-business classification. 
These percentage distributions were then applied to the total sales of all stores in 
the corresponding classification in order to extend the commodity data to cover the 
entire field including both the reporting and non-reporting: firms. While the com- 
modity totals thus secured must be regarded as estimates, they are considered to 
contain a fair measure of accuracy especially when taken by the broad commodity 
groups shown in Table 22. 


22.—Estimated Sales of Commodities in Retail Merchandising Establishments, 1941 


Estimated | P.C. of Estimated | P.C. of 


Commodity Sales Total Commodity Sales Total 
$ $ 

Alcoholic beverages........ 164, 538, 8001 4-8 || Radios and radio equip- 

Automotivé commodities Tne nits. soe ee tte ove eee 16, 139, 800 0-5 
(cars, trucks, tires, gas, Shoes and other footwear... 93, 339, 900 2°8 
OllMete.) Waa Lee cons 543, 330, 3002 16-0 || Stationery, books and 

Clothing and furnishings, MAGAZINES ve cheetow. oe tele 36, 498, 300 1-1 
men‘srand boys)... Je. 177, 640, 100 5-2 || Toilet articles and _pre- 

Clothing, women’s, misses’ PALALIONG)...< pete cee 25, 508, 200 0-8 
and children’s............ 250, 857, 000 7: Receipts from the sale of 

Drugs and drug sundries.... 56, 206, 300 See meals and lunches........ 124, 826, 900 3:7 

Dry goods and notions..... 96, 659, 500 2-9 |) All other merchandise...... 679, 937, 400 19-9 

Electrical appliances and a 
SUpplieste cei clk eee 43,111,700 1:3 Total, Sales in Retail 

Food and kindred products..| 865,671,0003| 25-6 Stores 230 Geet eee. 3,449,247,500 | 100-0 

Hurmitunedek naar a ees 64, 540, 800 1-9 

House furnishings.......... 43,075, 500 1-3 || Less receipts from services 

Household supplies (soaps, performed in retail stores. 61, 267, 100 - 
china, glassware, etc.)... 68,063, 400 2:0 Sanne 

Jewellery, silverware, Sales of Commodities in 
clocks and watches....... 38, 035, 500 ibail Retail Stores............ 3,387,980,400 | 100-0 

1 Exclusive of the sale of beer and wine in hotels which amounted to $78, 695, 700. 2 In addition, 


sales of motor-vehicles, accessories, gas, oil, etc., in service establishments amounted to $1,361,900. 
3 Exclusive of retail sales made by manufacturing bakeries and dairies; also exclusive of retail sales of 
producer-distributors of dairy products. 


MONTHLY STATISTICS 


Monthly indexes of retail sales covering twelve lines of retail business dealing 
chiefly in foods, clothing and household requirements are available covering the 
fourteen-year period commencing with January, 1929. These indexes are based 
upon reports secured monthly from all department stores, from most of the larger 
chain-store companies and from a considerable number of independent outlets. 
Approximately 6,600 unit stores are covered. While these reports include only a 
part of the total field, they embrace a sufficiently large number of stores to provide 
a fairly accurate indication of the current movements in retail sales for the kinds 
of business sampled. Two sets of index numbers are published; one is computed 
from the calendar month sales reported, whereas the second set is adjusted to allow 
both for differences in the numbers of business days in different months and also 
for the usual seasonal movements. 


Consumer purchasing during 1943 showed a tendency to stabilize at a level 
about 3 p.c. above the dollar volume of retail sales obtained in 1942. This increase 
in sales corresponds closely with the movement in the Bureau’s index of retail 
prices which on average was 2 p.c. higher than in 1942. 
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or 


Retail sales by kinds of business in 1943 showed three distinct groupings: 
those kinds of stores recording increases in the dollar volume of turnover, but at 
a diminished rate of gain; those maintaining sales at the 1942 level; and those types 
of business that showed decreased dollar volume compared with the preceding year. 
Those in the first group included drug stores, women’s clothing stores, boot and 
shoe stores, candy stores, and grocery and meat stores with percentage increases 
over 1942 ranging between 9 p.c. for drug stores and 5 p.c. for grocery and meat 
stores. The restaurant trade was the only kind of business to extend its percentage 
rate of gain over its records of previous years, the sales in 1943 for this type of 
establishment showing an increase of 21 p.c. over the 1942 level. 


Department stores, men’s clothing stores and variety stores maintained retail 
sales close to the dollar volume obtained by these stores in 1942, but radio and 
electrical stores, furniture stores and hardware stores recorded decreases in sales of 
16 p.c., 8 p.c., and 5 p.c., respectively. 


Regional deviations in retail sales from the general pattern in 1943 were also 
noticeable. Thus, while Ontario recorded an increase of only 1 p.c., Quebec and 
British Columbia each showed gains of 6 p.c., and retail sales in the Maritime 
Provinces and the Prairie Provinces each increased by 10 p.c. in the first nine months 
of 1943 over the corresponding period of 1942. | 


23.—Index Numbers of Retail Sales, by Months, 1929, 1930, 1933 and 1940-43 


Nors.—The general indexes are composite figures secured by weighting the indexes of sales for twelve 
kinds of business in proportion to their relative positions in the total trade. 


(Average for 1935-39 =100) 


ea Unadjusted Indexes Adjusted Indexes 
ont ee 
1929 ) 1930 |} 1933 } 1940 , 1941 |] 1942 | 19431}} 1929 ) 1930 | 1933 | 1940 ) 1941 | 1942 | 19431 
Tons ee 119-1] 117-1] 69-2) 90-0) 102-3] 128-2] 128-9] 143-0} 137-8} 85-0} 110-8] 124-5) 150-6) 155-8 
ebm. acre c 115-3] 108-9] 65-7} 90-4] 101-5] 120-1] 131-0] 143-9) 1384-7) 81-2] 111-5} 130-6] 153-9] 168-5 
Mar.......| 137-6} 119-0] 77-7] 105-9] 119-2] 144-7] 151-4/) 143-1] 180-4] 83-7] 112-3] 129-3] 161-0) 167-8 
ADE Sec 136-9] 136-3} 85-5} 110-1] 135-6] 154-9} 167-7) 137-4] 132-0} 82-0] 110-0] 135-1] 155-5) 163-3 
May......| 144-5] 138-6] 89-8] 119-9) 142-9] 159-1} 162-8] 135-4) 128-5) 84-5) 113-7] 134-5} 149-0 154-5 
JUHe? see's 139-3] 123-0] 88-8] 121-4] 133-9] 154-5} 158-8]] 136-3] 125-4] 85-9) 116-6} 134-3) 151-1} 155-5 
JULY cece. 130-3] 115-2] 76-0} 103-2) 122-4] 137-3] 147-8] 144-2] 126-5} 85-5] 114-5) 184-9] 150-4] 155-4 
AUR aa 135-6] 115-0} 77-8} 113-2] 134-1] 147-5] 142-5) 143-8] 125-3] 85-8) 119-8] 146-5) 162-4] 162-1 
Sept. ..... 138-5] 122-2] 87-7] 113-9] 137-3] 153-2] 158-0|) 144-2) 123-8) 84-4] 116-5} 136-4) 152-6] 158-5 
Octet... 159-2] 135-4] 91-1] 131-9] 152-5) 174-2] 173-6] 142-6) 120-9] 87-8} 120-1] 138-1] 152-2) 157-6 
INGWeeie. es 150-5] 124-4| 89-6] 135-7] 146-6] 164-8] 174-2) 189-2] 119-7) 85-0) 123-0} 138-2] 161-6] 165-1 
TBE Ossett 174-4] 158-6] 112-5] 174-3} 201-5} 213-4) 221-7|) 137-0} 120-8} 838-5) 131-0} 147-2] 156-4] 167-9 
Annual 
Averages.| 140-1) 126-1] 84-3] 117-5) 135-8] 154-3] 159-9] 140-8) 127-2) 84-5) 116-6) 135-8) 154-7) 161-0 


1 Subject to revision. 


Subsection 4.—Retail Service Establishments 


The Census of Merchandising and Service Establishments included in its scope 
not only firms engaged in the retail and wholesale merchandise trades but also a 
large number of different types of service establishments in which the annual revenue 
represented receipts from services performed rather than from the sale of merchan- 
dise. A considerable number of firms overlap these two functions, being engaged 
partially in selling goods and partially in providing services. Establishments were 
assigned in their entirety to either the merchandising or service section of the census 
on the basis of their major activity as measured in terms of annual receipts. 
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There were altogether 49,270 service establishments coming within the scope 
of the 1941 Census and these had total annual receipts of $254,676,300. Included 
in these totals were 4,953 establishments classified to the amusement and recreation 
group with annual receipts of $61,343,200. In the business services group there 
were 1,334 establishments with $24,431,800 receipts. In the personal services group 
were 24,731 establishments with receipts of $85,892,600. Included in this group 
were 8,306 barber shops with $15,583,400 receipts, 604 combined barber shops and 
beauty parlours with $2,136,100 receipts and 5,619 beauty parlours with $12,844,400 
receipts. The photography group included 1,078 establishments with $6,901,300 
receipts; in the undertaking group were 1,225 establishments with $13,131,900 
receipts while the repair group consisting chiefly of blacksmith shops and various 
types of automotive repair shops included 11,932 establishments with $37,512,100 
receipts. The residue was comprised of a miscellaneous group of 4,017 service 
establishments whose annual receipts totalled $25,463,400. 


Motion-Picture Statistics.—There were 1,251 motion-picture theatres in 
Canada in 1942 and these had a total of 183,735,258 admissions and box-office 
receipts (exclusive of amusement tax) of $46,461,097, increases of 13 p.c. in number 
of admissions and 12 p.c. in amount of receipts over 1941 being recorded. Amuse- 
ment taxes, including those levied by Dominion and Provincial Governments 
amounted to $11,713,165 for 1942. 


24.—Motion-Picture Theatre Receipts, by Provinces, 1930, 1933 and 1940-42 
(Exclusive of amusement taxes) 


SS re ee 
ao SSS ———ee—EeE Er 


Province 1930 1933 1940 1941 1942 
$ $ $ $ $ 

Prince Edward Island......... 188,300 85, 700 114, 590 141,317 178, 480 
Nova Scotia ecto tn ae 1, 814, 500 933,300 1, 828, 185 2,195,599 2,634, 353 
New Brunswick............... 1,093, 400 556, 500 995, 487 1,102, 265 1,336, 561 
Quebecs. .156.ce cee eae eee 8,301, 800 5,510, 500 7,490, 058 8, 236, 930 9,347,981 
Ontario dk, Serie l ee een Uae 15, 900, 900 - 10, 960, 200 17,348, 450 19, 140, 826 20,753, 439 
Manitobaasé4.t.cee anid does 2,712,800 1, 820,700 2,344, 801 2,475, 949 2,641, 765 
Saskatchewan. ine cn cee tes 1,977,300 1,069, 300 1,587,380 1, 673,313 1, 833, 486 
Albertass: leende i sere ere 2,323,700 1,465, 300 2,183, 842 2,207,115 2,665,063 
British Columbial............. 4,166, 800 2,552, 700 3, 966, 162 4,145,945 5,069, 969 

LOGRIS Shane 38,479,500 24,954, 200 37,858,955 41,369,259 46,461,097 


a eS es ee Ee Ea es 


1 Includes Yukon. 


Section 7.—Co-operation in Canada* 


Norr.—An outline of the growth of co-operative activity in Canada and of legislation passed in con- 
nection therewith, is given at pp. 543-545 of the 1942 Year Book. 

The United Nations Conference on Food and Agriculture held at Hot Springs, 
Virginia, May 16 to June 3, 19438, at which forty-five nations were represented, 
agreed unanimously that all countries study the possibility of the further establish- 
ment of producer and consumer co-operative societies. 


* Prepared by A. E. Richards, Ph.D., and Miss Lucienne M. Lalonde, Economics Division, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Ottawa. 
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The full text of Resolution XVII, Co-operative Movements, reads pit 


WHEREAS: . 


1. The co-operative movement has been of very great importance in many countries, both to urban 
and rural populations, especially in agricultural districts where farming is based on small units 
and in urban areas of low-income families; 


2. The proper functioning of co-operative societies may facilitate adjustments of agricultural pro- 
duction and distribution, as members have confidence in the recommendations and guidance 
of their own co-operative organizations, which they know operate in the interest of their 
members and of society in general; 


3. The democratic control and educational programs, which are features of the co-operative move- 
ment, can play a vital part in the training of good democratic citizens, and assist in inducing 
a sound conception of economic matters. 
The United Nations Conference on Food and Agriculture recommends :— 


1. That, in order to make it possible for people to help themselves in lowering costs of production 
and costs of distribution and marketing: 


(a) All countries study the possibilities of the further establishment of producer and consumer 


eo-operative societies in order to render necessary production, marketing, purchasing, fin- 
ance, and other services; 


(b) Each nation examine its laws, regulations, and institutions to determine if legal or institu- 
tional obstacles to co-operative development exist, in order to make desirable adjustments; 


(c) Full information as to the present development of co-operatives in different countries be 
made available through the permanent organization. 

Fortunately Canada, when called upon, is in a position to provide the perman- 
ent organization of the Conference with fairly complete information on the develop- 
ment of co-operatives in this country. Every province in Canada has legislation 
providing for the organization and establishment of producer and consumer societies 
and has an office of the Government administering the legislation and giving 
guidance to new and existing co-operatives. The Economics Division of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has been entrusted with bringing together all available informa- 
tion on co-operative development in Canada and preparing an annual summary. 


Subsection 1.—Trends in the Field of Co-operation in 1942 


Co-operative Business Associations.—According to reports received in the 
year 1942, a record in co-operative activity has been established in Canada. For 
the first time in the past eleven years, reported membership has exceeded 500,000 
and total business has passed the $250,000,000 mark. Reserves and surplus which 
reached a high point of $46,000,000 and an improved working capital position 
indicate that expansion of co-operatives has been accompanied by a strengthening 
of their whole financial structure. 

In order to increase effectiveness, sales agencies have been formed on a regional 
basis or on a Dominion-wide commodity basis, as the Canadian Co-operative Wool 
Growers, Limited, and the Canadian National Silver Fox Breeders’ Association. 
Wholesale societies are operating in most of the provinces, consolidating the buying 
power of the local associations and augmenting the benefits to be obtained from 
quantity buying. The United Farmers of Ontario, Limited, and the Co-opérative 
Fédérée de Québec combine the functions of sales agency and wholesale buying 
agency for their affiliated local associations. | 

In Canada early expansion of co-operative activity took place most rapidly 
and to the greatest degree in the marketing of farm products. Presumably this 
field offered the greatest opportunity to the farmer to effect savings and to provide 
needed services. However, in recent years, with the establishment of co-operative 
wholesales in nearly every province, the purchasing of farm supplies and household 
needs on a co-operative plan has shown a marked increase. 

In 1942, for the first time since the annual summary has been published (1932) 
the business of urban retail co-operative stores is included under sales of supplies. 
This accounts, in part, for the large increase in this item over 1941. 
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Due to the light grain crop in Western Canada in 1941 and restricted market- 
ings, sales of grain by the grain co-operatives amounted to $87,000,000 for the 
year ended July 31, 1942, in comparison with a total of $139,000,000 for the pre- 
vious year. The drop was more than offset by increases in the volume of market- 
ings of dairy products, live stock, fruits and vegetables and poultry. Sales of this 
group of products increased from $65,000,000 in 1941 to $102,000,000 in 1942, or an 
increase of 57 p.c. 


Some Canadian farmers market the entire output of their farms on the co-oper- 
ative plan. A farmer may deliver his grain to a co-operative elevator, live stock 
to a live-stock shipping association and milk to a co-operative dairy. He may also 
purchase a large proportion of his farm supplies and household necessities from a 
co-operative store; for tractor fuel and. gasoline he goes to his nearest co-operative 
oil station. This duplication must be kept in mind in interpreting the total co- 
operative membership figure of approximately 500,000 for Canada. A ‘useful 
measure of co-operative activity on a regional basis is obtained by dividing the 
total amount of co-operative business for an area by the number of farms which 
it contains as reported in the latest census. On this basis for the crop year 1941-42 
British Columbia led the provinces with average marketings per farm of $491, 
Manitoba was second with $462, Alberta third with $331, and Saskatchewan fourth 
with $322. The average per farm for Canada as a whole was $293. During the past 
eleven years, farm products marketed co-operatively in Saskatchewan have averaged 
$361 annually per occupied farm. British Columbia ranked second with $310, 
Alberta was third with $302, and Manitoba stood in fourth place with $242 of 
co-operative business per farm. The annual average per farm for all of Canada 
during the eleven years 1931 to 1942 was $217. 


The grain growers are the most completely organized of the commodity co- 
operative marketing groups. Approximately 40 p.c. of the grain received at country 
elevators in Canada during the crop year 1941 was handled by co-operative agencies. 
Co-operative dairies and processing plants accounted for 25 p.c. of the total output 
of dairy products, and fruit and vegetable co-operatives handled approximately 
26 p.c. of the total fruit and potatoes sold in Canada and exported for sale overseas. 
Co-operatives handling live stock and live-stock products accounted for approxi- 
mately 25 p.c. of the total marketings. All marketing co-operatives handled 
approximately 32 p.c. of the main farm products entering commercial channels of 
trade. 


Many associations formed primarily for marketing have found it possible to 
render an additional service to their members by utilizing the buying power already 
mobilized for the purpose of purchasing supplies needed on the farm. For example, 
fruit-marketing associations may buy fertilizer, spray material, barrels, boxes, flour 
and feed and general merchandise for their fruit-growing members. A number of 
associations have been organized for the purpose of buying supplies, usually bulk 
commodities, and some are operating stores carrying a full line of general mer- 
chandise. 


Out of the 1,722 co-operative associations reporting in 1942, a total of 558 
handled food products to the value of $9,000,000 and 180 associations handled 
nearly $1,500,000 of clothing and home furnishings for their members and patrons. 
These associations included the business of approximately 250 urban consumer 
societies. Petroleum products handled by 561 associations were valued at $7,000,000. 
In order to increase crop and live-stock production, farmers of 834 associations 
purchased $16,000,000 of feed, fertilizer and spray material on a co-operative basis. 
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The history of consumers’ co-operation in Canada has not been encouraging, 
although some of the earliest efforts at co-operation in Canada were in the field of 
consumers’ co-operation. The one society that has a continued record of successful 
operation is the British-Canadian Co-operative Society Limited at Sydney Mines, 
Nova Scotia. This society began business in 1906 with a single small store at 
Sydney Mines and now operates branch stores at North Sydney, Glace Bay, Florence 
and Cranberry. The society handles groceries, dry goods, meats, men’s wear and 
also operates a bakery, a dairy and a tailoring department. For the past thirty- 
five years this society has been one of the most successful examples of consumers’ 


- co-operation in Canada and on the continent. 


Fishermen’s Co-operatives.—Co-operation among fishermen on Canada’s 
Atlantic and Pacific Coasts is of recent origin. Information obtained from the 
Department of Fisheries records the establishment of a co-operative association 


f among fishermen on the Atlantic coast in 1924. This association was organized 


at Tiginish in Prince Edward Island. No further organization was reported until 
1930 when societies were formed in New Brunswick and Nova Scotia. From 
that year societies sprang up annually until in 1942 a total of 67 associations were 
reported as operating in that year. Total volume of business done by the 67 
associations amounted to $2,628,380. Estimated membership in all associations 
reporting is approximately 4,826. ) 

Fishermen’s co-operative associations in Canada are engaged in other activities 
than the marketing or processing of fish. On both coasts the fishermen pool their 
purchases of fishing gear and nets through their marketing associations. On the 
east coast particularly, many groups operate co-operative stores which supply 
the members with household necessities such as groceries, meats and dairy products. 


Credit Unions.—The credit-union development has become an important 
part of the co-operative movement in Canada. 

The first review of the extent and development of credit unions in Canada was 
made by the Economics Division, Marketing Service, Dominion Department of 
Agriculture in February, 1941. This was printed in The Economic Annalist for 
December, 1940, and February, 1941, and later issued as areprint. The review gives 
a complete summary of the legislation governing these societies in each province 
as well as a statistical summary of the business done by them. 

Credit unions may now be set up, under special legislation, in any province of 
Canada. Their first and foremost principle is that of thrift. Small savings, too 
small to deposit in any bank, are left with the group treasurer weekly. Twenty- 
five cents per week is the general amount saved, although many credit unions 
accept less. The secret, of course, is the regularity of the savings. With the 
funds so accumulated the credit needs of the members are taken care of by loans. 
The reason for such loans must be provident or productive. 

Community credit unions loan money to pay bills, buy furniture or household 
equipment, and for medical and dental needs, hospitalization, births, funerals and 
other provident purposes. The interest rate on loans is usually 1 p.c. per month 
on the unpaid balance. This is much less than that charged by small loans com- 
panies or unlicensed lenders. The money received in interest is paid back to the 
members as dividends on their savings, and as a patronage rebate to the borrowers. 

As shown in Table 30, there are over 1,400 credit unions in Canada, which 
provide the common man with the means of managing his own affairs, with his own 
money. At the close of 1942, Canadian credit unions had assets of $43,971,925 
and during their lifetime had loaned $137,943,452. 
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There are, in every province except Manitoba, what are known as credit 
union leagues. These leagues are usually federations of smaller groups known as 
chapters which are organized in cities or areas where a number of credit unions are 
concentrated. It is expected that a league will be organized in Manitoba shortly. 


Credit union leagues in Canada are performing valuable services on behalf of 
their member societies. Primarily, the leagues are educational bodies which publish 
and distribute pamphlets and information on correct credit union practices. They 
_ also pool orders for supplies of bookkeeping materials and arrange for the bonding 
of credit union treasurers. Most leagues make legal advice available to member 
societies, and maintain records and statistics on the progress of their own members 
and the status of credit unions in other provinces and countries. 


The following is a citation of the principal legislation in each province: Prince 
Edward Island, the Credit Union Societies Act, c. 6, 1936; Nova Scotia, the Credit 
Union Societies Act, c. 11, 1932; New Brunswick, the Credit Union Societies Act, 
c. 53, 1936; Quebec, An Act respecting Co-operative Syndicates, c. 69, 1925; Ontario, 
the Credit Unions Act, c. 7, 1940; Manitoba, the Companies Act, c. 7, 1937, Part 
VIA, Credit Union Societies; Saskatchewan, the Credit Union ACU, Grito. loed: 
Alberta, the Credit Union Act, c. 22, 1938; and British Columbia, Credit Unions 
Act, c. 12, 1938. No important amendments have been made during the past year. 


Under the provincial legislation there is provision for an inspector whose duty 
it is to assist, advise and audit the accounts of the various societies. Each year 
each inspector prepares a detailed report on credit union activities in his province. 
These reports are usually printed and are available upon application. 


Insurance.—Canadian farmers have used the group principle to insure their 
property against loss by fire for over seventy-five years. Some companies which 
began with a strictly rural clientele have now extended their coverage to include 
city property as well. The common feature of mutual fire insurance companies in 
Canada is the premium note which is given by the insured when his risk is under- 
written. The insured may be required to pay a definite portion of this in cash in 
advance or he may be assessed from time to time to provide cash to pay off losses 
incurred and management expenses. 


All companies may be incorporated under Dominion or provincial legislation 
and they thus come under the supervision of the various superintendents of insurance. 
These companies are purely mutual companies. They are controlled and directed 
by their farmer members for the benefit of the members. They constitute one of 
the oldest and probably the most successful co-operative undertakings established 
by Canadian farmers. 


A recent tabulation showed that 365 farmers’ mutual fire insurance companies 
carried at risk insurance amounting to well over $1,000,000,000. 


Miscellaneous and Service-Type Co-operatives.—Included under this 
heading are various services which are being provided in a co-operative manner such 
as housing, medical care, telephone systems and burial societies. Associations of 
this nature are more recent in development but are gaining in importance. Co- 
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operative principles have also been applied in isolated instances to many other 
forms of enterprise such as restaurants, laundries, printing and publishing and 
electrification. Until a complete survey of the field of consumers’ co-operation is 


_ made, no accurate information is available. 


Most widespread of all these various service-type co-operative associations are 
those providing telephone service. Organized in rural areas for the most part, 
records for the year 1913 indicate the existence of 262 co-operative telephone systems. 
By 1940 the number had increased to 2,348 and the number of connected telephones 
amounted to 102,286. The total investment in these systems was approximately 
$20,000,000. 


* 


In view of: the increasing demand on the part of the public and the hospitals 


for some means of lessening the financial burden of sickness, several plans have 


been developed in connection with public hospitals throughout Canada. In 1941 
Canada had some 38 plans of hospital group insurance and many others in the process 


| of development. Most plans now in operation have the same basic idea. There 


is usually a monthly fee on a family or individual basis in return for which the 
subscriber is entitled to preferential rates on various hospital services and many 


' routine services at no extra cost. The Institutional Statistics Branch of the 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics reports five such plans in Nova Scotia, two in New 
Brunswick, seven in Ontario, one in Manitoba, three in Saskatchewan, seven in 
Alberta and thirteen in British Columbia. In the Province of Quebec one plan is 
ready to operate. 


The first province-wide plan developed in Canada was launched by the Pro- 
vincial Government of Manitoba and is at present the largest in the Dominion 


| although its operations are confined to the larger cities. Upon payment of certain 


monthly fees subscribers are entitled to 21 days of hospital care which includes food 


_ and special diets, general nursing care, dressings, drugs and medicines. Discounts 


are allowed on laboratory analyses, X-rays and other treatments. 


A plan in Ontario sponsored by the Ontario Hospital Association in co-operation 


with the Ontario Medical Association is quite similar to the Manitoba plan. The 
_ two public hospitals at Kingston, Ontario, have adopted a joint hospital plan which 


is a departure from the usual insurance-type plan. A pro-rata distribution of the 


_ full amount of the fund derived from the prescribed fees is made among subscribers 


| who were hospitalized during the year on a basis of their receipted accounts. 


Perhaps the best known co-operative housing project in Canada is in Nova 


Scotia. With the assistance of the Provincial Housing Commission miners in the 
vicinity of Glace Bay and Reserve Mines undertook the building of better homes 
_for themselves and there are now three groups living in new houses in that area. 
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'They are organized on a community basis with funds: lent by the Housing 


Commission and labour supplied by the members of the co-operative housing 
association. 


There are one or two bus and transportation companies operated co-operatively 
in Canada. The students at the University of Toronto, Queen’s University and 
the University of British Columbia operate co-operative residences. One co- 
operative burial society is known to be in the process of organization in Saskatchewan 
and at least one is operating in the Province of Quebec. 
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Subsection 2.—Statistics of Co-operation 


' 


25.—Summary Statistics of Co-operative Business Organizations in Canada, 


Year ended 


Sales 
of Farm 
Products 


Sales 
of 
Supplies 


Total 
Business? 


July.21— Associations 
No. 

1 Aaah MAA 795 
LOB Saas erdeparcores 686 
UIE area agente 690 
LOB DR ee rate eek 697 
LOS Grrueee ec are 781 
LOS (sere aot 1,024 
10887 ispdsln. ange W217 
LOS D regis scat ore 1,332 
1940 RES ee 1,151 
194 lege woe 1,395 
er As A. 1,722 


1 Co-operative stores are included in 1942 for all provinces except Quebec. 
3 Does not include other income. 


revenue. 


26. 


Year ended Total 
July 31— Assets 
$ 

19325 Marae aan 70,226,288 
LOSS ety iene ee 90,003, 261 
TOB4 oie nce ne 104,350, 702 
NOS otereeee 105, 183,565 
19365) esau 85,751,901 
TOS or ner ian 87,938,453 
LOSS uk 83 , 140,697 
LOBOS eri ee ih 86, 240, 783 
IQA RS Sct oe 102,685, 109 
104) eae ae 145,658, 904 
OAD CMe aes 128, 004, 893 


1932-421 
Places Share- 
of holders or Patrons 
Business Members 
No. No. No. 
3,501 379,687 417,000 
3,057 342,369 376,000 
3, 223 345,024 379, 740 
3,301 341,020 378, 730 
3,186 366, 885 406,321 
3,987 396,918 451,231 
4,125 435,529 462,937 
3,791 445, 742 486,589 
O.00r 450,453 462,296 
4,005 451,685 507, 223 
4,291 561,314 620,034 


134,611, 154 
106, 804, 186 
128,909,035 
117,783, 560 
144,962,609 
157,031,405 
134,493, 746 
180,747,471 
214, 293,359 
215,030,410 
214, 762,980 


Organizations in Canada, 1932-42! 


General 
Liabilities 


Value 
of Plant 


Paid-up 
Share 
Capital 


Reserves 
and Surplus 


10, 665,503 
8,779,115 
7,389,034 
7,991, 755 

12,788,192 

16,363 , 966 

20,091,893 

20,400,008 

21,129,822 

25, 895,374 


145,303,954 
115, 849, 894 
136,411, 483 
126,064,891 
158,165,565 ~ 
173,927,117 
155,080, 435 
201,659, 984 
236,322,466 
242,158,305 


42,327, 447| 257,090, 4278 


2 Including other 


Working 
Capital 2 


Annual Balance Sheets and Financial Condition of Co-operative Business 


Net Worth 
in Per Cent. 


a 


45,607,366 
42,520,970 
40,432, 859 
38,850,488 
35,289, 468 
36,338, 952 
36,569, 984 
37,751,641 
38,265,055 
38,567,084 
37,597,916 


22,072,231 
43,005,593 
56,046, 004 
55,306,671 
34,665,210 
36, 685,625 
33,423 , 607 
32,973,321 
48,424,694 | 1 
92,222,947 | 1 
69,964,822 | 1 


8,570,488 
8,224,016 
8,722,451 
8,933,425 
8,954, 135 
9,265, 747 
9,265,391 


"9,685,537 


0,155,221 
0,503,077 
2,220,249 


37,805, 137 
38,773,652 
39,590,050 
40,943,469 
42,132,556 
41,987,081 
40,451,699 
43,581,925 
44,105,194 
42,932,880 
45,819,822 


1 Co-operative stores are included in 1942 for all provinces except Quebec. 


used in this table, is the excess of\assets less value of plant over general liabilities. 


2,546,691 
4,476,698 
7,871,839 
11,026, 406 
15,797,223 
14,913,876 
13,147,106 
15,515,821 
15,995,360 
14, 868, 873 
20,442,155 


36-7 
45- 


2 Working capital, as 


27.—Products Marketed, Merchandise and Supplies Handled by Co-operative 
Business Organizations in Canada, Crop Year ended July 31, 19421 


Function or Commodity 


Marketing— 


PRT APLOGWOUS Is hor ck na Ce Ee Se eae hse Oa iene nek eee 
BPUITS aNGly OS OLA OSS ia 5 seein re aie ae Rees eee. eee se ane cone a 


Grain and seed 


Po eee Oe meee RO ewe meee wre eee eeseeeeeeeeeeees ee eeeeeeeeeeeeres 


LAVOE StOCK aoe eens 2 Gt aT sca Aileen (ghar aa I an ae ye ee an 
POultny and eggs tees = iene I Ree remit. Aneta’, Ue ot ROO EARP a Saas ee 
THONG Y: Greece tee echo elo eTe es ee ee ese are an te ME aoe 
Maple produets ct sie sie caries tare foros arcte elas Pied hak rn teks a ee oes Ree 
TPO SCC aces ee os chara ois eG A ato ered eee ere ROE ee Oe ee eee 


otal; Marketing cn ..05. Saceidei oh cone de tek Svat, a taeasa eeelo ietone 


1Statistics of co-operative stores in Quebec not included, 


Associa- Value 
tions of Sales 
No. $ 

443 39,218,446 
193 15,431,804 
114 87,013,500 
321 40,419,386 
199 7,192,128 
5 726,529 
a 1,137,980 
9 21,242,760 
7 1,367,060 
2 704,935 
10 118,948 
10 189,504 
- 214,762,980 


BP a ea ee eee ee 
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27.—Products Marketed, Merchandise and Supplies Handled by Co-operative 
Business Organizations in Canada, Crop Year ended July 31, 1942:—concluded 


; : Associa- Value 
Function or Commodity dans bf Gales 
No. -$ 
Merchandising— 

PISO DEQGUCLA ME ree oie sti Tinie dolarse TR eiceasaics ev cheidiabitte aieiette TAA hosts neat 558 9,183, 723 
Clothing and hometurnishings:.. 26. eis etek eee oe oh eet 180 1,371,542 
Petroleum products and auto accessories. ...........cccc cece eeeceuceccees 561 7,239,512 
Meod wierntiizor- or spray Maverigl ek oa Gln te eco dotnet loco sat 834 15,826,570 
Ma cainerysandreduip ment: aus ceramics oie Co ede, Pagan ode denlne ae len 164 1, 289, 803 
Coal woodrand piiidins internal. |e oie Ae od ere 427 2,930,525 
Miscellaneous or not specified...... fs Re ag See da Nest anc a ark ery ele RE 191 4,485,772 
DUNNE Oe es MECECIORSMIUIGRING oct Gace ch aces mote Ae nies Hees est - 42,327,447 
GAT TO GAIS onc oo cae es ch alate acne wate eee 1,722 257,090,427 


1 Statistics of co-operative stores in Quebec not included. 


28.—Co-operative Business Organizations in Canada, by Provinces, Crop Year 
ended July 31, 1942 


Share- 
‘ Asso- Sales of Sales of Total 
Province ciations Pract Products Merchandise Business 
No No. $ $ $ 
Prince Edward Island............... 24 11,148 1,995,165 355, 265 2,350,430 
ING ya CObIG tee ties oc cies pales 131 15,794 2,414,186 4,200, 274 6,614,460 
INGw SrunswiCk:s...ecncc css che nc Ghee 29 7,376 1,702,618 734,509 2,437,127 
WO tees er. ati ator ee hocuayelsietalecaceaccis 409 33, 827 27,948, 844 9,037,509 36, 986, 353 
WONG AIM Omae er meen ccc sek care tees 264 48,411 44,284,534 7,043,705 51,328,239 
ManiGOD atin Gen ce tek tiv. secre harshene 106 63 , 643 26,817, 144 2,576,302 29,393,446 
Baskatchowan.. cas.isasais o00% ss aaa 514 210, 567 44,610,966 8,500, 785 OoeLELs 751 
POA eee 5 La A Ot ie Me ee i Bo De 137 105,475 32,998,516 4,472,283 37,470, 799 
BritishiColumibige. 4 coker eee 102 19,305 12,960,387 apt aye 16,302,659 
MLO PTOWANCIAliA sues dees Worse oe eoslenio® 6 45,768 19,030,620 2,064, 543 21,095, 163 
POURISS Aes, Pia kinsia oe 1,722 561,314 214,762,980 42,327,447 257,090,427 


1 Does not include statistics for urban co-operative retail stores. 


29.—Financial Structure of Co-operative Business Organizations in Canada, 
by Provinces, Crop Year ended July 31, 1942 
Paid-up 
: Total Value General Reserves 
Province Assets of Plant | Liabilities Gare, and Surplus 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Prince Edward Island......... 253,718 44,883 221,505 38,310 —6,097 
DNeIe eS CONIA) a oa en dec cae a 2,626, 842 952,818 1,091,150 900, 523 635, 169 
New Brunswick: 240s. 2. és os... 496,691 174,173 329,645 118,031 49,015 
SES i a eae 10,578,471 4,423,209 5,591,431 1,690,552 3,296,488 
ee SR ea ae ee 5,998,294 2,244,493 3,031,304 1,402,418 1,564,572 
Pemba s. 062s acl vslee'e 10,186,715 2,806,519 6,853,479 476,061 2,857,175 
Saskatchewan................. 54,863,718 13,787,106 |. 27,352,390 1,771,985 25,739, 343 
tee Sr ee Ns. 17,993, 123 5,325,484 10,073,307 458,685 7,461, 131 
British Columbia............. 6,523,341 2,002,421 3,084, 806 2,033,623 1,404,912 
Interprovincial................ 18,483,980 | 5,836,810 12,335,805 3,330,061 2,818, 114 
IROCAIG 2 ois. cas book 128,004,893 37,597,916 69,964,822 12,220,249 45,819,822 


1 Does not include statistics for urban co-operative retail stores. 
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30.—Summary of Credit Unions in Canada, by Provinces, 1942 Financial Year! 


Loans 


Credit Total = Granted Gand 
Province Uni a ; | Members ots Shares Deposits in Last _ Sinaa 
: Financial | ypeepti 
cae eption 
No No $ $ $ $ $ 
P.E. Island— 

(Sept. 30, 1942)... 45 5,580 126,665 100, 732 13,194 95,067 518,067 
Nova Scotia— 

(Sept. 30, 1942)... 202 28,553 | 1,225,098 | 1,096,417 33,005 892,174 5,654,099 
New Brunswick— 

Q ee 30, 1942)... 140 20,648 709,783 640,371 D2noae 697,695 2,322,000 
uebec— 

Desjardins?...... 650 187,528 | 38,169,967 | 3,567,999 | 32,025,339 | 6,000,000 | 112,061,694 

Otherss, asad 9 1,690 123,299 43 , 842 28,398 81, 243 258,399 
Ontario— 

(Mar. 31, 1948)... 129 23,699 | 2,645,461 987,344 | 1,315,515 | 1,869,603 | 14,093,430 
Miamitobeaarmce oe 60 6,448 238, 265 122,345 103,040 262,686 678, 520 
Saskatchewan...... 92 9,179 312,125 227,326 64,444 435,668 1115433 
Albertans. aesteaece 74 6,283 245, 222 192,678 34, 260 354, 872 883, 563 
British Columbia? 

(Sept. 30, 1942)... 85 6,376 176,040 162,702 5,265 237,077 362,247 
Totals, 1942....| 1,486 295,984 | 43,971,925 | 7,141,756 | 33,644,782 | 10,926,085 | 137,943,452 
Totals, 1941....| 1,314 238,463 | 31,230,818 | 5,764,514 | 22,703,312 | 9,652,534 | 127,017,367 
1 Dec. 31, 1942, except where otherwise stated. 2 Six Caisses Régionales with assets of $8,174,666 

are not included here. 3 Forty-one only of the 85 credit unions reporting. 


PART II.—GOVERNMENT AIDS TO AND CONTROL OF 
TRADE 


Nors.—The Government aids to and control of trade dealt with in this Part of the chapter are in the 
main permanent legislative measures. An outline of the controls that have been instituted since the out- 
break of war and that have been found necessary because of war-time conditions is given in Section 6 of 
Part I, at pp. 521-525. . 


Section 1.—Combinations in Restraint of Trade* 


Dominion legislative measures for aiding and regulating trade provide specific 
prohibitions of operation against the public interest by monopolies and similar com- 
mercial combinations. Monopolistic trade arrangements that tend to eliminate 
competition in price, supply or quality of goods, and thereby to unduly raise costs or 
prices, are prohibited under the Combines Investigation Act and under Sect. 498 
of the Criminal Code. 


A general article on Canadian legislation concerning combinations and monop- 
olies in restraint of trade appears in the 1927-28 Year Book under the heading 
“Legislation Respecting Combinations in Restraint of Trade”, pp. 765-770. In 
each later issue of the Year Book an annual statement on proceedings under the 
Combines Investigation Act is included. 


The Combines Investigation Act.—The Combines Investigation Act (R.S.C. 
1927, c..26, as amended in 1935 and 1937) provides for investigation of trade com- 
binations, mergers, trusts and monopolies alleged to have been formed or operated 
in restraint of trade and to the detriment of the public. Participation in the form- 
ation or operations of such combines is an indictable offence. Methods of unlawfully 
lessening competition and controlling trade include arrangements among competitors 
or others to enhance prices, to fix common selling prices, or resale prices, to exclude 
competitors from business or otherwise to unduly limit production or facilities for 


* Revised by F. A. McGregor, Commissioner, Combines Investigation Act, Department of Labour. 
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manufacturing or distribution. Business combinations and associations for most 
other purposes are not contrary to public policy, including associations to assemble 
and supply information on trade operations or to effect useful standardization or’ 
simplification of products or services. 


Court proceedings following investigations under this Statute, completed since 
the commencement of the War, have included prosecutions of alleged combines of 
manufacturers and wholesalers of tobacco products, and manufacturers of corrugated 
and solid fibreboard shipping containers and materials for the manufacture of such 
containers. In the shipping container cases a total of 21 companies and one individ- 
ual were sentenced at Toronto to pay fines amounting in all to $176,000. All 22 
accused were found guilty of offences relating to undue: lessening or prevention of 
competition in the manufacture and sale of corrugated and solid fibreboard boxes 
or shipping containers, or of liner board and other materials used in the manufacture 
of shipping containers. Appeals against a number of these convictions were dis- 
missed by the Supreme Court of Canada in 1942. 


Thirty-six companies and individuals engaged in the tobacco business, includ- 
ing wholesalers and 7 manufacturers, were convicted by a jury at Edmonton in 
1941, of offences of participation in a combination to fix and enhance prices of 
tobacco products and in operations of a merger, trust or monopoly allegedly con- 
trolling tobacco distribution through Canada to the detriment of the public. Fines 
imposed by the Alberta Supreme Court totalled $221,500 and ranged in individual 
amounts from $250 to $25,000. Appeals against conviction by 35 of these accused 
were allowed by four members of the Alberta Court of Appeals in 1942 on the 
ground that certain of the accused had been previously charged under Sect. 498 
of the Criminal Code and on other grounds of procedure at the trial. Reductions 
of some 10 p.c. in prices of a number of leading brands of tobacco products, exclu- 
sive of tax changes, have been effective since institution of these proceedings. 


Fields of industry and trade to which the Combines Investigation Act is applic- 
able have been placed during the War under direct price and supply controls of 
the Wartime Prices and Trade Board, the Department of Munitions and Supply 
and other Government war-time agencies. Accordingly, matters which in time of 
peace would have been subjects for investigation under the Combines Investigation 
Act have been commonly referred to and dealt with by the various appropriate 
war-time authorities. 


Section 2.—Patents, Copyrights and Trade Marks* 


Patents.—Letters patent, which in England have been in the gift of the Crown 
from the time of the Statute of Monopolies (1624) and earlier, are a statutory grant 
in Canada and have always been so. An Act was passed in Lower Canada in 
1824 wherein provision was made for the granting of patent rights to inventors 
who were British subjects and inhabitants of the Province. Upper Canada passed 
its Act in 1826, and Nova Scotia and New Brunswick passed theirs at later dates. 
In 1849, after the Union, a consolidating Act was passed applying to both Upper 
and Lower Canada, and the B.N.A. Act assigned the granting of patents exclusively 
to the Parliament of Canada.. The Dominion Patent Act of 1869 repealed the 
provincial Acts and has formed the basis of all succeeding legislation. 


* The material relating to patents and copyrights has been revised by J. T. Mitchell, Commissioner of 
Patents, and that relating to trade marks by D. D. Ryan, Registrar of Trade Marks, 
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Letters patent are now issued subject to the provisions of c. 150, R.S.C., 1927, 
as consolidated in c. 32, 1935, and application for protection relating to patents 
should be addressed to the Commissioner of Patents, Ottawa, Canada. 


The Patents, Designs, Copyright and Trade Mark (Emergency) Order, 1939, 
was passed to deal with conditions arising out of the present war. The Order 
confers on the Commissioner of Patents power to extend the time for doing any- 
thing prescribed by the Patent Act, the Design Act and the Copyright Act; to grant 
licences to manufacture under enemy-owned patents, designs and copyrights; to 
vary existing agreements; to hold secret or to withhold from publication any dis- 
closure that might be of service to the enemy; and to grant permission to file patent 
applications abroad. The main object of the licensing provisions under the Order is 
to permit and encourage the working in Canada of inventions protected by enemy- 
owned patents, which for that reason could not be utilized during the War. 


The growth of Canadian inventions* is shown by the fact that the number of 
applications and total fees increased each year without a break from the beginning 
of the present century until the fiscal year 1913, when 8,681 applications were 
received and the total fees amounted to $218,125. Since then progress has not 
been so rapid. Of the 7,686 patents granted in 1948, 6,003 or 78 p.c., were .from 
inventors resident in the United States, 500 from Canadian residents and 641 from 
residents of Great Britain and Ireland, while residents of Germany applied for 188, 
of Switzerland for 82, of Holland for 71, of France for 45 and of Sweden for 39. 


1.—Patents Applied for, Granted, etc., in Canada, Fiscal Years 1938-43 


Item 1988 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 
Applications for patents..... ae aS No. 10, 950 10,899 10,413 9,064 9,678 10,024 
Patentsicranted seen heise acne nee sad 7,720 7,578 7,234 7,834 8,346 7,686 
Granted to Canadians............ . 647 620 571 608 , 595 500 

Certificates for renewal fees......... y 1 Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil 
Caveatsigranted: sae can maines st 399 475 378 318 246 233 
IARSTENIN ENS! MLA chen anne eee ¢ 8,249 8,245 7,976 7,728 7,488 8,530 
Hees ecerved, netee. cscs eee $ 367,127 | 365,672 | 350,607 | 333,646 | 351,553 348,036 


During the fiscal year 1942-43, there was notable activity in the chemical and 
allied arts, particularly in the development of new and improved synthetic rubbers, 
higher quality motor fuels, polyvinyltype resins as substitutes for rubber and plastic 
compositions. Production of new insecticides was very active both for field and 
home use. In the therapeutic field, many compounds and derivatives of chlorophyll 
were developed for use in the medical world. New sulpha drugs were created and 
developments made in the B vitamin group. Interesting and extensive development 
took place in the processing, preservation and concentration of animal and vegetable 
products. In metallurgy, new methods of extraction of magnesium from its ores, 
powder metallurgy, and many new alloys were the principal line of invention. 
Electric welding continued very active, particularly in the field of welding by means 
of stored energy, and new types of vapour electric rectifiers were developed. In 


**Invention’ means any new and useful art, process, machine, manufacture, or composition of matter or 
any new and useful improvement in any art, process, machine, manufacture, or composition of matter. 
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radio, the outstanding features were mainly in oscillation generating and translating 
apparatus. Steady progress was made in automatic telephone systems to replace 
the human element in such functions as switching and long-distance toll call regis- 
tering and billing. There was also considerable development in television and 
electron microscopes. War machines and devices maintained the activity of last 
year. Along with other classes of invention, those in explosives, firearms, aeroplanes, 
tanks and apparatus for the production of such war materials as machine tools, 
gauges and testing devices greatly increased in number. 


Copyrights, Industrial Designs and Timber Marks.—Registration of 
copyright is governed by ec. 32, R.S.C., 1927, and applications for protection relating 
to copyrights should be addressed to the Commissioner of Patents, Ottawa. 


The Copyright Act of 1921 (consolidated in c. 32, R.S.C., 1927) sets out, in Sect. 
4, the qualifications for a copyright and, in Sect. 5, its duration: “Copyrights shall 
subsist in Canada .. . in every original literary, dramatic, musical and artistic work, 
if the author was, at the date of the making of the work, a British subject, a citizen 
or subject of a foreign country which has adhered to the (Berne) Convention and the 
additional Protocol . . . or resident within His Majesty’s Dominions. The term for 
which the copyright shall subsist shall, except as otherwise expressly provided by 
this Act, be the life of the author and a period of fifty years after his death.” 


Copyright protection is extended to records, perforated rolls, cinematographic 
films, and other contrivances by means of which. a work may be mechanically 
performed. The intention of the Act is to enable Canadian authors to obtain full 
copyright protection throughout all parts of His Majesty’s Dominions, foreign 
countries of the Copyright Union, and the United States of America, as well as in 
Canada. 


Protection of industrial designs and of timber marks is afforded under the 
Design Act (c. 71, R.S.C., 1927) and amendments, and the Timber Marking Act 
(c. 198, R.S.C., 1927) and amendments. Registers of such designs and marks are 
kept under the Copyright Branch of the Patent Office, and information regarding 
them is published in the Patent Office Record. 


2.—Copyrights, Industrial Designs and Timber Marks Registered in Canada, Fiscal 
Years 1938-43 


Item 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 
Copyrights registered............./. No. 3,241 3,146 3,214 3,298 3,741 3,214 
Industrial designs registered........ - 544 356 402 336 256 177 
Timber marks registered........... “ i 16 21 11 7 9 
Assignments registered.............. ° 1,6881 632 513 494 485 356 
pes FECEL VEG NEUs 665 s.< i %evec0s15:4,00 siete $ 85,0231 13,381 13,535 15,995 15,247 14,252 


1 Including assignments of and fees for trade marks that cannot be separated. 


Trade Marks and Shop Cards.—Since Apr. 1, 1938, the Trade Marks Office 
has been functioning as a branch under the Department of the Secretary of State 
and therefore as an entity separate from the Patent Office with which it had been 
associated previously. 
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The Trade Marks Office is charged with the administration of the Unfair 
Competition Act, 1932, which repealed all previous Acts governing trade marks, 
and also with the Shop Cards Registration Act, which came into force on Sept. 1, 
1938. Applications for registration of trade marks and/or shop cards should be 
addressed to the Registrar, Trade Marks Office, Ottawa, Canada. 


A Register of Trade Marks is kept, in which, subject to the provisions of the 
Act, any person may cause to be recorded any trade mark he has adopted, and 
notification of any assignments, transmissions, disclaimers and judgments relating 
to such trade mark. In order that the public may be kept informed in the matter 
of trade-mark registration, a list of marks registered appears in the Patent Office 
Record which is issued weekly. 


The Shop Cards Registration Act is designed to afford a measure of protection 
to organizations, such as trade unions, that formerly were able to register their 
particular designations as Union Labels under the Trade Mark and Design Act. 
Registrations under the Act may be renewed every 15 years. 


3.—Trade Marks and Shop Cards Registered in Canada, Fiscal Years 1938-43 


Be Nore.—Prior to Apr. 1, 1938, trade marks were dealt with in the Copyright Branch of the Patent 
ce. 


Item 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 
Trade marks registered............. No. 2,169 2,181 V721 1,687 1,443 1,185 
Trade mark registrations assigned... “ 1,186 1,022 1,229 798 392 692 
Trade mark registrations renewed... “ 550 660 410 376 311 365 
Certified copies prepared............ ee 328 356 307 245 174 183 
Shop cards registered............... oo 1 4 4 1 1 Nil 
Net revenue from fees........:..... $ 2 62,711 51,719 51,107 42,186 42,385 
1 Act not in force, see text on p. 547. 2 See footnote to Table 2. 


Section 3.—Weights and Measures* 


The object of weights and measures administration is to maintain uniformity 
and accuracy in the use of legal standards of the country in industry and commerce. 
An outline of the principal legislation and legal standards is given at p. 527 of the 
1941 Year Book. 


Since 1918 the Weights and Measures Service has been administered by the 
Department of Trade and Commerce. For purposes of administration, the Dominion 
is divided into 19 districts, each in charge of a district inspector. The chief rules of 
administration are given at p. 527 of the 1941 Year Book. 


The total revenue collected by the Service in the fiscal years 1942 and 1943 
amounted to $420,000 and $405,790, respectively, while the expenses, including 
salaries, amounted to $424,935 and $409,359, respectively. 


* Revised by E. O. Way, Director of Weights and Measures, Department of Trade and Commerce. 
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4.—Inspections by the Weights and Measures Service, Fiscal Years 1942 and 1943 


1942 1943 

Article Bhar SRA Tee by lies ue, Hap thee. vik Mk OL eu sa fee 

Sub- seth : BiG. i Sub- . : Piece 
eaitted Verified | Rejected Rejected! mitted Verified | Rejected Rejected 

No. No. No. p.c. No. No. No. p.c. 
Weights (Dominion)....... 135,459 | 128,851 6,608 4-88 || 125,586 | 120,610 4,976 3-96 
Weights (metric).......... 2,458 2,427 31 1-26 1,816 1, 783 33 1-82 
Measures of capacity....... TA OLE cL 409 502 0-70 || 59,233 | 58,760 473 0-80 
Measures of length......... 8,925 8,846 79 0-89 10,270 10,017 253 2-46 
Nikecans sateen a 68 , 792 68, 286 506 0-74 || 121,043 | 120,768 275 0-23 

Ice-cream containers....... 41,339 | 41,172 167 0-40 11,900 11,900 Nil ~ 


Measuring devices (gas | 56,705} 49,207| 7,498 | 13-22 || 49,260 |> 43,712 | 5,548 11-26 
PURI S) Serrano ieee 


Tank wagons........° eats 814 801 13 1-60 730 720 10 1-37 
Babcock glassware........ 53,077 | 52,664 413 0-78 || 60,531 | 60,020 he ott 0-84 
Weighing machines........ 223,735 | 199,570 | 24,165 10.80 || 209,793 | 187,589 22,204 10-58 
Weighing machines ; 

Got igh) a eee Sane 1,447 1,344 103 7-12 1,254 1,198 56 4-47 
Domestic scales........... 12,611 12,209 402 3-19 4,968 4,885 83 1-67 
Miscellaneous.............. 3,295 3,248 47 1-43 2,583 2.515 68 2-63 

Totalsiee.0 . 680,568 | 640,034 | 40,534 5-96 || 658,967 | 624,477 | 34,490 5-23 


Section 4.—Electricity and Gas Inspection* 


The Electricity and Gas Inspection Branch of the Department of Trade and 
Commerce administers three Acts: the Electricity Inspection Act (c. 22, 1928), the 
Gas Inspection Act (c. 82, R.S.C., 1927) and the Electricity and Fluid Exportation 
Act (c: 54, R.8.C., -1927). 


The Gas Inspection Service was inaugurated on July 1, 1875, and the Electricity 
Inspection Service in 1894, at which time these two Services were merged to form 
the Electricity and Gas Inspection Services and constituted as a Branch of the 
Department of Inland Revenue. When the Department of Inland Revenue was 
merged with other Departments in September, 1918, the Electricity and Gas In- 
spection Services became a Branch of the Department of Trade and Commerce. 


For the purpose of this administration, Canada is divided into 3 divisions and 20 
districts: the total staff is 106. The nature of the work performed by these Services 
is entirely technical and comprises the control of all types of electricity meters and 
gas meters used throughout Canada, and-the testing and stamping of every meter 
used for billing purposes, the object being to ensure the correct measurement of 
electricity and gas sold. Manufactured gas is also tested to determine its heating 
value wherever sold in Canada. 


The latest report of the Branch shows 502,014 electricity and gas meters tested 
in the fiscal year 1943, as compared with 562,208 in the preceding year. The total 
revenue derived from electricity and gas inspection was $339,463 as compared 
with an expenditure of $270,928. The Branch also collected $619,653 as export 
duty and licence fees under the provisions of the Electricity and Fluid Exportation 
Act; the cost of collecting this revenue was only $657. 


The administration of the Electricity and Fluid Exportation Act involves the 
receiving and consideration of applications to export electric energy, natural gas, 
crude oil, etc., the issuing of licences therefor, the inspection and testing of meters 
to measure the commodity exported and the collection of the export tax imposed. 
Other related statistics collected in the administration of the last-named Act will 
be found in the Power Chapter of this volume, pp. 344-345. 


* Revised by J. L. Stiver, Director, Electricity and Gas Inspection Service, Department of Trade 
and Commerce. 
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5.—Electricity Meters in Use, Fiscal Years 1921-43 
Nore.—Figures for 1915-20 are given at p. 561 of the 1942 Year Book. 


Year Number Year Number Year Number 

1901 Sa eal ae eae 8605379 21920) 2 eee en eee VA995 872 Me LGoaete eee eee 1,839,420 
102286 IE ee 945699 1930 tet be de aeto me 15825057) 1938) te ee ee 1,905,692 
10238). cee Caer L046 .8o10 e103 leet. pets ease ee 13053 1902251 01 O80) nee eee eerners 1,964,729 
LOO 4 x cate RRR ee oh 109046390 #103208 ben oe. ee ee L504, 19 Fell 940s8 eee 2,037, 563 
102 bait Ria ah Seen ea ore L165, C645 P1933 ,e ein eee eee ee L722) 69 (allel O41 oa. eee 2,109, 437 
LOD Gin evs eeetemperarcie ae 15240) 1752) | wLO3 4 ony eis ee ater ewe. L020), 99 (a||el 940. See eee 2,181,945 
192.7 Beha aes eth rae ste 13314, AgS Wi LOS Oey thes hauerey nee ES760) 262194320 neers 2,228,716 
LOD Sea Rn erie Reh oys Late B21 e193 Gamera ee oar ahene 1,788,522 


6.—Gas Meters in Use, by Kinds of Gas Consumed, Fiscal Years 1930-43 
Norre.—Figures for 1916-29 will be found at p. 562 of the 1942 Year Book. ‘ 


Manu- Acety- Manu- Acety- 
Year |factured Natural lene | Butane} Total || Year |factured Natural lene | Butane| Total 

Gas Gas Gas Gas 

No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
WR 520,788} 118,390 ib W — | 639, 295)| 1937...) 506,075} 169,132 3 1,035] 676,245 
LO3Is ee 530,909} 125,550 67 2051) 656,731) 1938...] 510,261) 174,355 3 1,268] 685,887 
TOR a ae 540,277} 128,194 66 230} 668, 767|| 1939...| 512,373] 179,988 3 1,224] 693,588 
1033. 532,139] 128,282 80 285) 660, 786)| 1940...} 514,170} 185,499 3 1,184} 700,856 
1034, ate 522,484] 134,710 49 369] 657,612] 1941...} 519,095] 192,097 4 L157 ew lee353 
103 Dene 517,948] 139,763 14 638} 658,363] 1942...} 524,669) 197,781 4 1,196] 723,650 
1986, eee 505,946] 158,825 14 1,108] 665,893) 1943...} 532,160} 197,585 4 1,278] 731,027 


1 First year reported. 


7.—Gas Sold in Canada, by Kinds, Fiscal Years 1934-43 
Nore.—Figures for 1920-33 will be found at p. 613 of the 1940 Year Book. 


Carburetted Coal Coke Oven| Natural Acetylene - 


Year Water Gas Gas Gas Gas Gas Butane Total 
M cu. ft. M cu. ft. M cu. ft. M cu. ft. M cu. ft. M cu. ft. M cu. ft. 
1934 ve he eis cy: 3,349, 893 7,652,344 | 5,331,047 | 26,423,633 4,737 13,268 | 42,774,922 
LOSS Pee ee 2,256,568 | 8,378,714 6,267,577 | 25,051,664 5,729 12,576 | 41,972,828 
936 eR eee 1,972,511 7,876,353 6,637,103 | 29,334,639 6,774 16,976 | 45,844,356 
193 1 Bisa eee 1,969,493 6,894,858 7,685,207 | 30,291,438 8,066 19,781 46, 868, 843 
LOS Bees ates 2,301,030 6,945,789 7,229,881 | 31,370,930 9,889 21,301 47,878,820 
LOS Olas ahem 2,229,700 6,267,914 | 7,589,430 | 31,928,682 10,300 20,141 | 48,046,167 
LOAD PENS heey! 2,028,134 | 6,322,047 | 7,845,366 | 34,162,733 12,180 18,643 | 50,389,103 
LO4L aa eee 1,727,392 6,938,003 | 8,293,387 | 29,673,000 25,964 17,751 | 46,675,497 
ey OE ee ee 2,612,340 | 6,758,279 | 9,221,190 | 31,052,000 40,616 43,499 49,727,924 
1943 Ateneo ee 3,919,853 5,170,631 | 12,116,402 | 31,855,000 95,207 46,632 | 53,203,725 


Section 5.—Bounties 


In cases where it is considered advisable to encourage the production of a 
particular commodity, bounties paid by the Government are recognized substitutes 
for protective duties. In the past they have been made use of by Canada to a_ 
considerable degree but the only bounties that involved payments in the past few 
years were those on copper bars and rods, hemp and bituminous coal mined in 
Canada and used in the manufacture of iron or steel. The total amounts paid in 
bounties on the various commodities between 1896 and the date of expiration and 
on bituminous coal from 1931 to 1941 are given at pp. 562 and 563 of the 1942 Year 
Book. 
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Since the outbreak of war, and especially in recent months, war-time bonuses 
have been introduced which also encourage the production of particular commodities 
and therefore have an effect similar to that of bounties. These war-time bonuses 
are dealt with in the various sections of the Year Book where they have a direct 
relationship to production, particularly in the Manufactures Chapter. 


Section 6.—Control and Sale of Alcoholic Beverages* 


A brief historical outline of Dominion and provincial legislation passed from 
time to time concerning the control and sale of alcoholic beverages is given at p. 563 
of the 1942 Year Book. 


The provincial Liquor Control Acts have been framed to establish provincial 
monopolies of the retail sale of alcoholic beverages, with the practical elimination of 
private profit therefrom. Partial exception is made in the retail sale of malt liquor 
by brewers, which certain provinces permit while reserving regulative rights and 
taxing such sales heavily. In all the provinces, however, spirits may be bought 
only at government liquor stores. The provincial monopoly extends only to the 
retail sale of alcoholic beverages, the manufacture being still in private hands but 
under the supervision of the Liquor Boards or Commissions. The original Liquor 
Control Acts have been modified from time to time as deemed advisable. For 
restrictions and controls that have been applied to the production of alcohol during 
war-time, see p. 526. 


Net Revenue from Liquor Control.—In connection with the figures of net 
revenue shown in Table 8, it is essential to note that they include not only the net 
profits made by Liquor Control Boards or Commissions, but also additional amounts 
of revenue received for permits, licences, etc., which are often paid direct to Pro- 
vincial Governments. In former editions of the Year Book this table is given in 
greater detail, but necessary explanation (attempted in footnotes) rendered inter- 
pretation very complicated. 7 


* Abridged from the report ‘‘ The Control and Sale of Liquor in Canada’’, by Miss L. J. Beehler, M.A., 
- published by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


8.—Total Net Revenue from Liquor Control, by Provinces, 1939-43 


Total Total 
Province Year Net Province Year Net 
Revenue Revenue 
$ $ 
Nova Scotia— Manitoba— 
Year ended Nov. 30....... 1939 1,718,425 Year ended Apr. 30...... 1939 1,742,075 
1940 2,284,229 1940 1,781,089 
1941 3,358,235 1941 2,056, 253 
1942 4,885,365 1942 2,740,498 
1943 5,613, 367 1943 1 
New Brunswick— Saskatchewan— 
Year ended Oct. 31.,...... 1939 1,275,799 Year ended Mar. 81...... 1939 1,291, 106 
1940 1,655, 739 1940 1,706,357 
1941 2,220,308 1941 1,941,185 
1942 2,950,957 1942 2,407,066 
1943 3,054, 932 1943 3,030, 953 
Quebec— Alberta— 
Year ended Apr. 30........ 1939 6,470, 864 Year ended Mar. 31...... 1939 2,740,124 
1940 (aa AVA 1940 2,937,226 
1941 7,270,810 1941 3,207,627 
1942 9,474,417 1942 3,897,175 
1943 12, 382,540 1943 5,050,216 
Ontario-— British Columbia— 
Year ended Mar. 31....... 1939 10,129,159 Year ended Mar. 31...... 1939 3,892,141 
1940 11,051,912 1940 4,456,948 
1941 12,294,175 1941 4,841,482 
1942 15,068,065 1942 5,928,444 
1943 18, 546, 295 1943 8, 145,795 


1 Not available at time of going to press. 
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Apparent Consumption of Liquor in Canada.—It is not possible to obtain 
accurate figures on Canadian consumption of liquor. Certain Liquor Boards do not 
publish figures to show sales on a gallonage basis, and even were such data avail- 
able for all provinces they would not necessarily represent total consumption. 
For example, the quantities consumed by tourists reach a considerable amount. 
Further, there is no definite information regarding the illegal traffic in liquor, though 
inquiry has revealed that such illicit business has, at times, reached fairly large 
proportions. 


Obviously, figures of consumption are subject to error for the reasons mentioned 
above, and also because no consideration has been given to increases or decreases in 
the quantities held in stock by the Boards or by licensees. 


Sprrits.—Practically the total production of spirits is placed in bonded ware- 
houses whence it is released for various purposes. The quantities shown as “entered 
for consumption” are released from warehouses, duty paid, presumably for consump- 
tion for beverage purposes in Canada. However, part of these may be exported. 


Malt Liquors.—Only a small part of the output of malt liquors is placed in 
warehouses. The available supply is, therefore, made up of (1) production; (2) 
changes in warehouse stock; and (3) imports. 


Wines.—The apparent consumption of native wines is obtained by dividing the 
rates of excise tax into the total tax collections. This is believed to furnish a better 
measure of consumption than the method formerly used (i.e., subtracting exports 
from production) since part of the product is not consumed in the year of production 
but is placed in storage for maturing. 


9.—Apparent Consumption of Spirits in Canada, Fiscal Years 1933-43 
Norz.—Figures for the years 1924 to 1932 are given at p. 532 of the 1941 Year Book. 


-—_——$—w6wmSaSaSamoOS>»>S|SSSm0m909M99030.0.SSSSS 


Entered Add Deduct Deduct Npparent 

Near for Exports Add Re-Exports Total | Conarin 

Consump- in Imports |of Imported! Domestic han Pp 

tion Bond Spirits Exports 
pf. gal. pf. gal. pf. gal. pf. gal. pf. gal. pf. gal. 

OSB hint a chr Meee tote 2 769,527 | 1,991,994 732,306 45 | 1,996,118 1,497,669 
SODA re etek, ists deli abcte & 933,946 | 2,478,975 718,016 1,238 | 2,551,030 1,578, 669 
UL et Fae rs Se Me 1,063,928 | 2,215,332 713,346 45 | 2,205,249 1,787,312 
ae So oh See ee ea 1,621,286 | 3,006,544 976,563 54] 2,995,181 2,609, 158 
AS (AAS 5 Se ee ee 1,900,714 | 5,280,885 | 1,126,440 462 | 5,289,344 3,018, 233 
WOSBiG esAawsk . MaRbcAe 32% 2,302,210 | 4,620,950 | 1,297,925 141 | 4,734,678 3,486, 266 
ROSO SE S60 ces see Meth oes 2,299,474 | 1,956,358 | 1,265,909 121 | 2,087,956 3,433, 664 
De irate con hee Aan 2,032,987 | 1,876,964 | 1,612,906 38 | 1,704,410 3,818, 409 
a ee eo ee 2,371,633 | 3,327,365 | 1,479,606 42 | 3,463,772 3,714,790 
LOSDRE cS oeck cit, bead Rene 2,944,391 | 2,096,392 | 1,390,192 3,077 | 2,079,458 4,348, 440 
LOAD ihe Rok cee dae 1 1 1 1 1 4,903,023 


See et ee ee a eee 


1 Owing to war-time restrictions, the details for 1943 cannot be shown at the present time. 
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10.—Apparent Consumption of Malt Liquors in Canada, Fiscal Years 1933-43 
Norr.—Figures for the years 1924 to 1932 are given at p. 533 of the 1941 Year Book. 


Add 
Quantities Deduct Deduct 
Entered Aad Quantities Deduct | Re-Exports| Apparent 
Year Production for Tanorts Placed Domestic of Consump- 
Consump- Pp in Exports Imported tion 
tion from Warehouses Goods 
Warehouses 
gal gal gal gal. gal gal gal 
ESR hat, eine 40,664,625 1,491,735 106, 587 1,412,309 35,667 Nil 40,814,971 
YR ae eer eres | 40,920,623 974,161 93 , 602 1,324,494 404,939 12 40,258,941 
KU 1s ie Gera ee 52,078,590 | 11,176,838 97,572 | 11,169,798 69,994 302 52,112,906 
OSG Tt asks 57,154,948 875,759 88, 851 886, 488 51,887 Nil 57,181, 183 
LOR tac eon ho 60,308, 148 912, 436 97,725 914,614 112,902 sa 60,290, 793 
ROB Rem ee tre ee *67,361, 250 765, 187 104,778 809,089 156,053 S 67,266,073 
1939 eo Eater ace 63,331, 620 675,909 97,374 678,425 123,726 § 63,302,752 
O40 Koes cae ae 66,496, 129 646,399 92,873 753 , 067 192,612 32 66, 289, 690 
TOA eRe hase 79,006,028 533 , 470 98, 403 751,781 256,970 2 78, 629,148 
he cas Sei ae 101,081, 682 755,456 86, 122 6, 777 , 839 5,639,946 Nil 89,505,475 
A O43 tees store 1 1 1 1 1 1 97,610,326 


1 Owing to war-time restrictions, the details for 1943 cannot be shown at the present time. 


11.—Apparent Consumption of Wines in Canada, Fiscal Years 1933-43 
Norre.—Figures for the years 1924 to 1932 are given at p. 533 of the 1941 Year Book. 


Native Imported Apparent 
_ |---| Consuneption, 
ear ative 
Apparent Less Apparent 
Consumption! Imports Re-exports | Consumption et ad 
gal gal gal. gal gal 
LOS Supa eee ered Rit armen 5: ato tits 2,478,387 669, 849 45 669, 804 3,148,191 
LOS Aine te tats ch et eee sie ae 2,679,619 523, 866 eo NSS 518, 083 3,197,702 
LOSD eee ees dae teas 3,187,504 542,019 - 1,970 540,049 3,727,558 
IES he Rana ea: Ss ear: Ane 2,605,602 506, 707 61 506, 646 3,112,248 
RSE ie vir pete, et neler aad ee nan ae 2,693,456 472,887 173 472,714 3,166,170 
JOSS ee mecraees opps. Bip or at ch 3,120,381 507, 669 107 507,562 3,627,943 
LOS Oi mete TIER Sis costars gs a 3,010,981 450,953 67 450, 886 3,461,867 
GE Ae oa <br ee a I a 3,544,910 468,098 91 468,007 4,012,917 
STD ee pale ASE eee Eee 4,310,295 502,354 35 502,319 4,812,614 
MOA Were epi kya ds cages sire 3, 783,449 434, 888 1,094 433,794 4,167, 243 
GAS ener Rite Or, Seas o 5% ated ic 2 2 2 2 4,627,567 
1 Kstimated from excise tax collections; see text on p. 552. 2 Owing to war-time restrictions, 


the details for 1943 cannot be shown at the present time. 


PART III.—COMMERCIAL FAILURES 


According to Sect. 91 of the British North America Act, ‘‘the exclusive legislative 
authority of the Parliament of Canada” extends to bankruptcy and insolvency 
legislation, and an Insolvency Act (82-33 Vict., c. 16) was actually passed by the 
Dominion Parliament in 1869, applying to the four original provinces. This 
Act was renewed by c. 46 of the Statutes of 1874. In 1875 a new Insolvency Aet 
(38 Vict., c. 16) applicable to the whole Dominion was passed, but was repealed 
in 1880. After this there was no Dominion legislation on the subject of bankruptcy 
until 1919. During the interval of nearly 40 years commercial failures were handled 
under provincial legislation, and the statistics relating to such failures during this 
period were compiled and published by two commercial agencies, R. G. Dun & Co., 
and the Bradstreet Co. Statistics of commercial failures dealt with under the 
Dominion Bankruptcy Act of 1919 have been compiled and published by the Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics since 1920. (See pp. 557-559.) 
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The three Sections of this Part, although closely related so far as subject matter 
is concerned, cover different aspects of the field and the statistics presented in each 
Section are not comparable. 


Statistics of industrial and commercial failures in Canada, given in Section 1, 
are compiled by Dun and Bradstreet, Inc. This concern is a mercantile agency 
interested primarily in credit information, and it is not to be expected that their 
data would be compiled on the same basis as figures of the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics or the Superintendent of Bankruptcy. Their statistics are established 
on a broader basis than those of Section 2, inasmuch as they include, as well as 
bankruptcies in general, insolvencies under provincial companies’ Acts and such 
proceedings as bulk sales, bailiffs’ sales, landlords’ seizures, etc., when loss to creditors 
results. On the other hand, they do not include assignments of farmers (under the 
Farmers’ Creditors Arrangement Act) or of wage-earners, so that, as a general rule, 
their totals run lower than those in Section 2. As pointed out, between 1875 and 
1919 the agencies, now Dun and Bradstreet, Inc., were the only source of figures 
of commercial failures, and their statistics have an added value because they present 
an unbroken historical series, though not on a comparable basis since 1934 (see text 
preceding Table 1). Dun and Bradstreet, Inc., have ceased to publish statistics 
of assets since 1940. 


Section 2, on the other hand, is limited to bankruptcies and insolvencies made 
under Dominion legislation, such as the Bankruptey Act (including the Farmers’ 
Creditors Arrangement Act), the Winding Up Act and the Companies’ Creditors 
Arrangement Act, but not failures, sales, or seizures carried out apart from such 
Dominion legislation. In the field covered, however, Section 2 is broader than 
Section 1, inasmuch as the Dominion Bureau of Statistics figures include failures 
of individuals such as wage-earners and farmers. 


A word should be added as regards the value to be placed upon figures of assets 
and liabilities. Such values are estimates made by the debtor and, unfortunately, 
are not uniformly made. The human equation enters into them to a considerable 
degree and they must be accepted with this qualification. 


Section 3 is limited to the administration of bankrupt estates by the Super- 
intendent of Bankruptcy, under the Bankruptcy Act (including the Farmers’ 
Creditors Arrangement Act). This Section, however, gives definite information on 
the amounts realized from the assets as established by debtors and indicates that 
values actually paid to creditors are invariably very much lower than such estimates 
alone would imply. It can be assumed that this applies in even greater degree to 
the extended fields covered in Sections 1 and 2. 


Section 1.—Industrial and Commercial Failures from Private 
Sources 


A historical table giving failures for Canada and Newfoundland, by classes, for 
the years 1915 to 1935 is given at p. 969 of.the 1936 Year Book. Early in 1936, 
however, Dun and Bradstreet, Incorporated, from whose reports these figures were 
taken, adopted a new method of classification. The principal changes consisted of 
setting up a new group of construction enterprises previously included in manu- 
facturing and a new class for commercial service. Real estate companies, holding 
and other financial companies and agents of various kinds were dropped. ‘These 
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changes have had the effect of confining the failure records more to industrial and 
commercial lines of activity, and liabilities are reduced more in proportion to the 
number of failures since the companies eliminated usually ran high in indebtedness. 
The present figures of Table 1 are not comparable with those given at p. 969 of the 
1936 Year Book, because of the above reasons and because the earlier statistics 
cover Canada and Newfoundland whereas these are for Canada only. 


1.—Industrial and Commercial Failures in Canada, by Classes, 1934-43, and by 
Provinces, 1942 and 1943 


(From Dun and Bradstreet, Incorporated) 


Manu- Wholesale Retail Con- Commercial Total 
facturing Trade Trade struction Service pia 
Year and 
Province 
Lia- Lia- Lia- Lia- Lia- Lia- 
No.| bilities |N°-| bilities | N°- | pilities |N°-| pilities |N°-| pilities | N°- | pilities 
$000 $’000 $’000 $000 $000 $’000 


Totals, 1934....| 303} | 6,056) 82) 2,518) 1,068) 8,767) 63 950) 84 751) 1,600) 19,042 
Totals, 1935....| 285} 5,044) 65) 1,249) 879) 5,202) 58 689) 80 910) 1,367) 18,094 
Totals, 1936....| 260| 4,459) 63) 1,454) 806) 4,331) 37 574) 72 496) 1,238) 11,314 
Totals, 1937....| 190} 2,875] 51 925; 630) 3,041) 33 228| 48 357}, 952) 7,426 
Totals, 1938....| 225] 4,760) 55) 1,229) 699) 4,464) 39 267| 31 316) 1,049} 11,036 
Totals, 1939....| 234; 3,829) 77) 1,293) 874) 4,946) 53 793) 61 774) 1,299) 11,6385 
Totals, 1940....| 197} 3,482) 72) 1,128) 774) 3,949) 56 569} 59 450) 1,158), 9,578 
Totals, 1941....| 130} 2,419) 42 539} 614) 93,118) 55 519) 41 364) 882) 6,959 


1942 

IPE islands ass 1 -| 1 ~ 3 38} 1 -{ 1 - 3 38 
Nova Scotia........ 2 70 1 43 8 33] 1 -| 1 - 11 146 
New Brunswick. 1 - 1 25 9 49] 1 - 1 2 11 76 
Quebec:............ 42 2,436] 19 293 191 1,307; 49 415} 26 139] 327) 4,590 
Ontariggete. lnc: 31 668) 5 28 82 4 " 62) 4 20 129 1,178 
Manitoba........... 8 aalen 0 67 19 146 1 be 4 - 34 315 
Saskatchewan...... i 2) 1 - 50 365 1 2 4 12 56 381 
AIDORbin ee ee. 1 = 1 60 18 87 1 1} 1 - 20 148 
British Columbia... 3 377) 21 - 13 eee 21) 1 - 18 472 

Totals, 1942....] 87} 3,630} 33 516} 393) 2,499) 61 526] 35 173) 609) 7,344 

1943 

Pi rslands 5 .cch cs 1 -;} 1 - 1 -|; 1 -; 1 ~ 1 - 
Nova Scotia........ 1 -j| 1 - 3 40 1 13} 1 - 4 53 
New Brunswick. 1 73) 1 - 2 7 2 -| 1 - 80 
ONCHEC Tn. esac ck ae V7, 483} 4 126 47 232). 20 Qiivrlz 101 100 1,149 
Ontario ses ie. LO} Rem t 557) ce 11 19 124;Gaa8 bol 22 3 42 1,750 
MANITOD As... «c's cw'e.s 4 138} 4 = 8} 25| 1 . 1 17 8 180 
Saskatchewan...... 1 -| 1 - 20 63] 1 -|1 b jae 20 63 
PALDOItA ces eee ce 1 -| 1 - i dees -} 1 ~ 1 7 
British Columbia... 4 106} 4 - 1 2 3 244) 2 - 8 352 

Totals, 1948....} 36) 2,357) 7 137 96 500) 32 519} 15 121] 186 3,634 


1 None reported. 


In 1943 Quebec and Ontario accounted for 54 p.c. and 23 p.c., respectively, 
of the total failures in the Dominion. As regards liabilities, Ontario accounted 
for 48 p.c. of the total as compared with 32 p.c. registered for Quebec. 
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2.—Industrial and Commercial Failures in Canada, by Provinces, 1941-43 


(From Dun and Bradstreet, Incorporated) 


Nore.—Comparable figures for 1934-40 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books. 


Failures Liabilities 
Province : 
1941 1942 1943 1941 1942 1943 
No No. No $’000 $000 $000 
Princesa wardelslandes2 Has. 5. wneedee 6 3 Nil 22 38 Nil 
ING Va SCOblaIREE fo etnick:, ocala nee 21 11 4 185 146 53 
IN Gwe SUMS vac koe. o, cia ke ee ee eee 18 11 3 144 76 80 
WYO D COs tre te icike ere ere ee ere 449 327 100 Be ATAll 4,590 1,149 
Ontario meee... yee eae eae 200 129 42 1,835 1,178 1,750 
MISTI GO DE eral: Ait Sea eee 43 34 230 315 180 
Saslcabehe wan. cee ene nee eee 103 56 20 383 381 63 
ID GnCARS Lo a een don ceo eee ye eee 24 20 142 148 
SES he olum bien ieee eee aerate 18 18 8 247 472 352 
Totals scents. bic eee: 882 609 186 6,959 7,344 3,634 


Failures, by Divisions of Industry.—The great majority of the commercial 
failures are found among trading establishments, which are so much more numerous 
than manufacturing establishments. Thus, according to the records of Dun and 
Bradstreet, Incorporated, out of a total of 186 commercial failures in Canada in 
1943, 96 were among the retail trading establishments, including 32 in foods and. 
16 in restaurants. 


3.—Industrial and Commercial Failures in Canada, by Divistons of Industry, 1941-43 
(From Dun and Bradstreet, Incorporated) 


Nore.—Comparable figures for 1934-40 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books. 


Failures Liabilities 
Industry and Division 
1941 1942 1941 1942 1943 
No No. $7000 | $000 $000 
Manufacturing— 

CO CBS. ct, ec D A erPas oeA Oe LTRS CRE ee 25 16 376 166 49 
flex tileg ss shoe. sieve eee ae PO es 23 8 242 120 39 
Horest: products «Mien ste astray ee nee 17 iy 308 141 310 
Paper, printing and publishing......:............ 14 2 312 | 2,006 58 
Chemicalsand ‘druge®. 2b ete oe eee 7 6 35 72 - 
Hirela kn Bt Sere Bie Ai sd eae eae At ed i lie 1 ul 35 15% - 
Leather and leather products.................+.- Uf 11 180 200 - 
Stone;-clay, glass and products).....0....0.¢. 44 5 5 31 40 3 
Jronvandisteel: 0... oe cape, tee os weer a ee . 5 5 43 62 - 
Machinerya ava, ath lee arnt oe aes Reacts Seats. 5 3 243 23 96 
Transportation equipmentas. 4.) ae eee eee 1 Nil 1 - - 
All obbery Biot: aah oc 40k ccna Saeece meee 20 18 613 785 1,802 

Totals, Manufacturing................ 130 87 2,419 | 3,630 2,308 

Wholesale Trade— 

Farm products, foods, groceries................. 15 13 144 224 107 
Clothing and furhiishings 0.0... ion. hace ce. 1 2 18 6 
Dry-goods/and:textilosseeee eee eee 2 2 11 78 - 
Lumber, building materials, hardware.......... 4 2 22 30 - 
Chemicals and Urdesris sso te tg eo ee 1 Nil 1 - - 
Hue) sd sneet oh e Ay ee NS ee 3 2 37 20 23 
AUOIMOUING PLOClICtS een mein atte a 1 113 20 - 
Suppl schouses [4). Sete hes es ee ee eee 3 1 44 2 - 
A LOG ORs ie Bieri te oa) oe erly Rene ie opine 6 10 149 136 5 

Totals, Wholesale Trade............... 42 33 539 516 137 
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3.—Industrial and Commercial Failures in Canada, by Divisions of Industry, 1941-43 


—concluded 
Failures Liabilities 
Industry and Division [se Se 
1941 1942 1941 1942 1943 
No. No. $’000 $000 $000 
Retail Trade— 

OURAN, nati pralals Soielois he boa beltdste She coCivendians« 213 108 968 446 149 
Farm supplies, general stores................005 74 41 381 238 55 
(Gonoral Mercoandis@t, ho. src ieee ei biGie cle torah 23 10 156 208 8 
MeN ayessig es bean CES ear at ee SU eee ee vi ORS. Hse # Wiens Senora ees 82 64 347 394 45 
Furniture, household furniture................... 16 24 93 304 - 
Lumber, building materials, hardware.......... 32 23 198 212 43 
PAT POTAOLLVO DLOUUCtSIa nL. cieishatrane els salve tecoetoe 4 46 36 388 422 29 
RROSHONTATUCS ee Re «ces oe eas Se oles cle eee 64 42 191 125 57 
Dries ten erace. Hoe Octo iain ae oS iy 19 115 73 60 
All Bikes Pee SMM it aie crest Roches, Stora Sia iat 3 47 26 281 uth 54 

Totals, Retail Trade................... 614 393 3,118 | 2,499 500 
Construction— . 
GOnoraCONLEACTOIS 3. f2 oe clas ee ee ee Raho temele ans 20 29 209 421 439 
Carpentersiand builders ii. . <4 ooh cadence woos eee 5 10 24 25 36 
Biniding sub-comtractOrs:. .<.. 65.5 ewer saps sos 27 21 256 74 44 
AEN GT CODLTAGCCOLS He cth . Sere osek ee ae STR Steak 3 1 33 6 - 
Totals, Construction.................. 55 61 519 526 519 
Commercial Service— 
Cleaners and ‘dyers, tailors...........0.0..0s00% 4 4 29 5 21 
I aulaces buses, GAXIS CLC. ss chs ceils siete a cine sh os 14 12 210 58 47 
EROS 4 Sia yy arent eb Re S AGL, OL ERR eae ® Seaegeaes 3 5 34 67 9 
I BGIVNET ATES OMS BA Amend oon RRA NOES NA SRR 1 1 18 5 = 
HUN GeRUA OLS me mentees ne fe cic en aie seicins ome: 4 2 25 10 = 
Pa MRE OROL Ra ie core cli gos cb Giana fatal Baro als GE ate 15 11 48 28 44 
Totals, Commercial Service............ 41 35 364 173 121 
Grand Votals.2i6g. 20606 Lee 882 609 186 | 6,959 | 7,344 3,634 


Section 2.—Commercial Failures from Administrations under 
' Dominion Legislation 


Under the Bankruptcy and Winding Up Acts (R.S.C. 1927, ec. 11 and 213) 
certain documents relating to estates administered under these Acts have, since 
July, 1920, been forwarded to the Dominion Statistician for statistical analysis. 
However, changes in the Acts effective in 1923 affected the comparability with 1921 
and 1922, the two earliest full years for which statistics are compiled. The series, 
therefore, begin with 1928, except for the analysis by branches of business, in which 
case 1924 is the first year compiled. The statistics of this Section cover all bank- 
ruptcies and insolvencies that fall under Dominion legislation including assignments 
of individuals and farmers. 


—Commercial Failures in Canada, by Provinces, 1933-43 
Norg.—Figures for 1923-32 will be found at p. 570 of the 1942 Year Book. 


Year Pee EN NESe N.B. Que. :| Ont. Man. | Sask. | Alta. B.C. || Total 
No No No No No. No No No No No 
1M ei ee eee: aie 10 55 42 935 730 67 59 88 58 2,044 
i Uy Chas, eta dere ieee 8 42 38 779 474 56 36 42 57 1,532 
ERS re ee eer 4 28 37 632 390 46 66 83 28 1,314 
LTR theses Seen Reon a 6 29 15 589 384 33 57 48 37 1,198 
WO3 7. boo whe os ayer Nil 23 23 623 335 23 34 25 40 1,126 
JOSS itso. See 4 35 3l 588 391 67 56 20 27 1,219 
TOBO ret ae basokee ia 3 38 45 669 403 74 67 37 56 1,392 
OA etree eo. lotro 33 26 12 622 362 36 46 31 35 Meayia: 
OAM Porsche S58 he 4 17 i 587 279 20 45 25 21 1,008 
iL) DA AO ae eee 2 9 8 456 192 16 29 11 14 737 
LEAS. oe ety Nil 3 Nil 217 A2 2 7 2 11 314 
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5.—Commercial Failures in Canada, by Branches of Business, 1933-43 


Nore.—Figures for 1923-32 will be found at p. 570 of the 1942 Year Book. 


Trans- 
port- 
Manu- oe Logging Con- ation ; Not 
Year | Trade | fac- Pas, and | Mining | struc- and |Finance| Service | Classi- |} Total 
tures | CUMUF | Rishing tion | Public fied 
Utili- 
ties 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
RB ioe 1,089 357 92 1 5 57 26 12 246 159 2,044 
1934..... 799 217 82 3 2 59 20 16 217 117 1,532 
1985 ence: 594 180 173 3 10 62 11 16 186 79 1,314 
19365 ccc 536 191 123 2 12 53 10 11 189 71 1,198 
PO8 Tne 584 182 104 5 21 46 15 123 39 1,126 
LOS Ses 667 200 101 1 11 50 9 4 109 67 1,219 
LOS Ohare. 664 210 108 6 18 80 22 12 197 75 1,392 
1940..... 591 167 67 Ae 15 o3 13 11 201 51 1178 
ee ee 482 132 34 2 14 64 13 8 188 71 1,008 
1942. .... 342 80 14 Nil 10 58 17 2 181 mos 737 
19430 2s 105 23 13 1 i 41 11 9 78 26 314 


6.—Estimated Assets and Liabilities of Commercial Failures in Canada, 1933-43 


Norre.—Figures for 1923-32 will be found at p. 571 of the 1942 Year Book. 


Estimated Estimated Estimated Estimated 
Year Grand Total | Grand Total Year Grand Total | Grand Total 
Assets Liabilities Assets Liabilities 
$ $ $ $ 

MOSS Ripe ash... ation doit veh 27,033 , 240 B2 053, 858A) 1080s. chysctels ivy aoe 11, 186,360 15,089, 461 

LOGE. tativen sii thea kos 19,257,469 235508,260 .) +1040; ce eis Sate aek 7,676,295 10, 663,326 

TORO CePA eR tte aks nas 12,174,401 LISOGT OL TW LOS be vee ah rae tenia 7,325, 738 9, 133, 657 

TOS Gee caretsars <taicMenwraa 10, 703,620 165144, 945 1040 nc... taeden een 4,500, 195 6,019,308 

103 far Svensson rs 10,704,079 14,303 S62": 1048. Paes ee tee oe 2,720, 158 4,486, 247 
ODE wi. dips ahe a techonbastas 8,782,191 14,017,061 


Table 7 of this Section has shown commercial failures in Canada by provinces 
and branches of business for the latest year. Since there was no 1948 edition of the 
Year Book published, subdivisions of the 1942 figures are not shown owing to pressure 
of space. The following table gives the data for 19438 and the reader is referred to the 
separate report on Commercial Failures for 1942 published by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics, where corresponding information for that year is given. It is felt that 
the main interest of readers in this connection is in the latest data and not in year- 
by-year comparisons. 
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7.—Commercial Failures in Canada, by Provinces and Branches of Business, 1943, 
with Totals for 1942 


. 1a Total | Total 
Branch of Business Re N.B.| Que. | Ont. | Man. |} Sask.} Alta.| B.C. i 1 
Bs 942 
ida No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No No. | No. 
raade— 
General StOLres esas bee tee Kare Nil | Nil 2 5 Nil | Nil | Nil 8 47 
GTOGOR VI ete aok delslcatiha dere ne 4 es ¢ 11 47 
CGHtOCtiOneryn iraltaem Ris Gano een ke y s 3 2 n Nil ss 5 12 
Drink and tobacco ss oss. chose ao as “s “ 8 Nil “$ uy “ 8 10 
HAGUE Cle TITCRLOREA ci Lace Warts Ga bees te S 12 1 ‘ : se 13 37 
PBOOUSPANC-SOOCSs. ctsverac stile a kee are y 3 1 “ xs 4; 4 13 
ny ood 5 eae ate ea arena HR I, ele < a a 1 3 7 “ 6 18 
OCDINE. dele. «8 abe epee cay = CE: : He 4 ; 2 16 37 
PE UP UCUNS ee Sats cts cater aekoe eae ela ah oh te 1 1 ‘3 cs “ 2 10 
Books and stationery.:............ Ht oe 3 Nil & Ne “ 3 11 
Poe ea beg hy ais as Ae alas 7 as 3 . i a 4 11 
SETEVAROR MEE OR aa aio os aa: 1 ee 1 Ni ce “ 2 8 
Electrical apparatus................ Nil a 1 i ie ee “ 1 9 
‘ “ cc “cc “cc 
et Ny Ai RE CO je rr a ig aera ee 7 | 2B 
Drugs and chemicals............... 1 iB 1 ss s se 2 13 
MBCCL AN OOUS Il a site ceteris os Sora aa Nil vi 5 6 i eC ue 12 43 
Totals, Trade................. 2 Sl) ep: 26 - 1 = 105 | 342 
Manufacturing— : é ; 
Wesctubletoods. v7 dcusialceeteen: Nil Nil 2 1 Nil | Nil | Nil 3 3 
Pats (ORE ee ES ee ciara di 3 gee as “6 4 2 1 “ - ke 3 5 
Drink and tobacco. ...........00++. ee hee sp Nabi eneala teat (ite Sa 8 
Mar and leather: 2% «0s cc csAvarns « < ' 1 2 es # 3 4 
zur 4 DAMS ee een aoe teica da H , a Nil : % " - 3 
CRUSH EMTs 2 Heleevale oo. Cin olg.ctoe & < 2 5 
GlGchingem sen ectas oe aac tea ° ee 3 ~ aah Us re 3 7 
Lumbering and manufactures....... 35 2 1 1 5 5 
Tron nh Biel et. fc. sl ek oe hee ce > = Nil oA Nil | Nil - a 
Nonaterrous. metals: ..03. .o.cc2 ssc. iy ee 1 ¢ ee & 1 11 
Non-metallic minerals.............. a * Nil “ ss ‘ -| 10 
Drugs and chemicals .............. 23 rs 1 “4 a 4 1 14 
iMiscellanemuss.c) cis ce cece eas ‘ . il 1 « & . 2 Nil 
Totals, Manufacturing........ - =a tS 5 - 1 1 20 80 
Service— 
Ate Oa he te rece BON craves aoa ake eieracsial Nil | Nil 5 2 Nil | Nil | Nil 7 25 
Other customs and repairs 1 o 4 5 s 1 ‘ 11 24 
Ao ee SOLVACOM ay eta me Nil te i: § aA ee es 27 75 
CstaUnaneseecrye. Lido es dae cch ake ‘ 1 i i i 17 29 
Professional service. ..........+.-+. a o 4 3 & 1 2 8 23 
Recreational service.............-. = M9 4 Nil ‘e Nil ne 4 3 
BusiDessiseCLViC@.: tuaccdascosiacee : S i 4 . és “se se 4 2 
Totals, Service................ 1 =| 51 21 1 3 1 78 | 181 
Other— 
POE COMUG IEE Ones, syesuints-caie avacts oe sieiele.s Nil | Nil 4 a nie te Nil MS 14 
DG EAHA ee oe 2 cha aries ge a CA hd of Ni i i : 10 
Logging, fishing and trapping....... o ae Nil _ & is 1 Nil 
Wonspnuctions ti). ce eos tee “ “: 27 13 sf i e 41 58 
Transportation and public utilities..| “ ss 9 1 zB 1 q3 11 17 
DANCOLees wiaok aoc Ree eit a dess Seely. ye ¢ 7 1 a Nil ‘i 9 2 
Totals, Other....... nee a 7 ihe OD 14 1 2 ig 8% | 101 
INotielassified so cc... Sac caicsiesnce Nil | Nil | 21 3 Nil | Nil | Nil 26 33 
Grand Totals................. 3 - | 217 72 2 7 2 314 737 


Section 3.—Administration of Bankrupt Estates 


The administration of bankrupt estates is now supervised by the Superintendent 
of Bankruptcy (appointed in 1932) with the object of conserving so far as possible 
the assets of bankrupt estates for the benefit of the creditors. Figures from the 
first report are given at p. 1039 of the 1934-35 Year Book, and those for subsequent 
years are to be found in later editions. 
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8.—Assets, Liabilities, Assets Realized and Costs of Administration in Bankrupt 
Estates Closed, 1933-43, and by Provinces, 1942 and 1943 


(From the Annual Report of the Superintendent of Bankruptcy) 
—V—vwv©6w66we—=—w—qwoeqx“}$}$;«agxODwoaannann9aoa9ananapanapapapapopapapasnansmSmSmSsSmSmmSSSSSS 


Liabilities 


Year and. | Hatates | Aateteas, | Pitas" | Toial | Contot [Percentage] Paid 
Province or City Closed by Debtor es ive tion tration | to Total | Creditors 
No. $ $ $ $ D.C: $ 
Totals, 1933....... 850 9,207,503 8,629,392 1,880,015 423,833 22-6 1,449,392 
Totals, 1934....... 1,620 | 14,887,298 | 20,342,883 3,800,996 880,803 23°2 2,908,020 
Totals, 1935....... 1,198 | 14,039,847 | 19,402,471 25 797,009 763,617 at3 2,020,868 
Totals, 1986....... 1,069 | 10,314,455 | 14,018,966 25265, 125 603,182 26-6 1,661,943 
Totals, 1937....... 1,149 | 18,397,022 | 20,431,515 2,805,743 770,563 27-5 2,035,180 
Totals, 1988....... 1,098 | 15,995,276 | 21,740,131 25526, 562 717,485 28-4 1,809,077 
Totals, 1939....... 1,119 | 13,174,172 | 15,760,643 2,667,708 815,396 30-6 1,852,312 
Totals, 1940....... 1,084 | 11,315,392 | 14,932,651 2,495,254 756,646 30-3 1,738,608 
Totals, 1941....... 981 | 11,597,029 | 14,315,281 3,408,625 | 896,554 26-3 2,012,071 
1942 
Prince Edward Island.. 4 15,018 16,949 5, 282 1,464 27-7 3,818 
Novarscotiaten. ae 21 462,586 381, 985 96,531 26,485 27-4 70,046 
New Brunswick........ 10 155,270 186,580 67,757 13,797 20-4 53,960 
Quebee! ware ee 243 152¢0,517 2,120,956 453,870 140,516 31-0 313,354 
Montresl “ane ae e 333 2,257,514 4,040,026 572, 648 183,794 32-1 388, 854 
Ontario! eee 159 2,399, 665 2,335,069 636, 120 212,737 33-4 423,383 
shOrantO- ae eee aoe 50 2,639,347 1,628,504 319,909 108, 120 33-8 211, 789 
Manitobars <4 tear. 14 96,945 165,878 25,434 6,603 26-0 18,831 
Saskatchewan...... 9 93, 205 104, 164 22,512 7,457 33-1 15,055 
Albertaviee ne yee 16 877,687 462,099 113,548 42,769 37-7 70,779 
British Columbia...... 20 721,994 586,005 80,050 29,253 36°5 50,797 
Totals, 1942....... 879 | 10,994,748 | 12,023,215 2,093,661 472,995 32°3 1,620,6662 
1943 

Prince Edward Island.. 2 21,136 35, 461 6,975 1,547 22-18 5,428 
INOVa BCOtlaw on. Gels. 4 45,344 53,301 14,719 2,338 15-88 12,381 
New Brunswick........ 3 19,692 14, 238 6, 832 2,330 34-10 4,502 
Quebeol We teiee. toe. 208) 1,845,641 2,616,913 629, 249 198,478 31-54 430,771 
Nrontreale nda 262} 1,038, 837 2,712,915 389, 800 132,540 34-00 257,260 
OUUATIOL esse eee eee 94 838, 486 1,329,763 199,346 61,984 31-09 137,362 
aPOLGNtO.6 eae ine 45 1,878, 557 1,920,218 470, 205 172,781 36°75 297, 424 
Memitobanseh er soe 11 5,591 148,579 24,272 5,255 21-65 19,017 
Saskatchewan.......... 12 34,980 58, 899 14,407 4,174 28-97 10, 233 
FN OYSy AAs See BOR ae 10 91,166 94,449 24,400 9,939 40-73 14, 461 
British Columbia. ..... 24 1,743, 821 608, 805 266, 407 114, 891 43-13 151,516 
Totals, 1943.:..... 675 7,633,251 9,593,541 2,046,612 706, 257 34-51 1,340,3552 


eee eee 
1 Exclusive of the city shown separately. * In addition to the payments by the trustee, secured 


creditors valued their security or realized on it themselves without the intervention of the trustee to an 
amount of approximately $2,596,068 in 1942 and $1,799,722. 


The Farmers’ Creditors Arrangement Act came into effect Sept. 1, 1934. 
Assignments are made only in those cases in which the farmers are hopelessly 
insolvent and in many cases the assignments follow the rejection of proposals sub- 
mitted to the creditors. Receiving orders are made only in cases in which the 
farmers have failed to fulfil the terms of their proposals as accepted by the creditors 
and approved by the court. Table 9 shows only statistics of estates closed by 
assignments or receiving orders and does not indicate the proposals that have been 
approved and are being carried out under the Farmers’ reditors Arrangement Act. 
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9.—Assets, Liabilities, Assets Realized and Costs of Administration in Estates Closed 
by Assignments or Receiving Orders Under the Farmers’ Creditors Arrangement 
Act, 1935-43, and by Provinces, 1942 and 1943. 


(From the Annual Report of the Superintendent of Bankruptcy) 


Assets Liabilities Total Costs of |Percentage| Paid 
Estimated | Estimated | Realiza- | Adminis-| of Costs to 
by Debtor | by Debtor tion tration | to Total | Creditors 


Year and Province 


$ $ $ $ Dace 4 
Totals, 1935......... 352,030 129,203 20,731 2,296 11-1 18,435 
Totals, 1936......... 1,227,198 25426,374 55,451 12,904 23°33 42,547 
Totals, 1937......... 641,096 1,131,828 78,562 13,885 17-7 64,677 
Totals, 1938......... 575,514 974,002 76,832 13,400 17-4 63,432 
Totals, 1939......... 368,548 688,524 39,808 9,466 23°8 30,342 
Totals, 1940......... 267,032 459,516 37,338 7,417 19-8 29,921 
Totals, 1941......... ~ 177,974 288,031 31,319 9,652 30:8 21,667 
1942 
Prince Edward Island.... - - - - - ~ 
Nova Scotia... secc..2 54. - = - - - - 
New Brunswick.......... - - = - = - 
Quebece sth: cau e.s oss 11,640 12,274 6,452 757 11-7 5;679 
ONncariG eens degree 15,122 18,933 2,188 454 21-2 1,676 
Manitoba watt nactes cues i - - - - - - 
Saskatchewan........... 32,4383 62,742 973 480 49-3 490 
AID Sita tae Steak sesGi 11,185 20,384 139 94 66°9 45 
British Columbia........ j - . - = - - - 
Totals, 1942......... 70,380 114,333 9,702 1,785 18-4 7,890! 
1943 
Prince Edward Island.... - - = - - 
INOVE DCOLID..kurseiacs tsar - - = - - 
New Brunswick.......... - - - - |! = - 
aa GRA nee i 13,097, 20,231 652 476 73-0 176 
ALGO Meera ouesntebslavsie a 14,160 Pal GATE 4,210 728 17-3 3,465 
Manitobac.ecesecs «cls. i - - - - - - 
Saskatchewan........... 3,823 8,651 191 175 91-6 15 
IN| OES oo ae, a Rr RTA eee i °- - - - ~ - 
British Columbia........ - - - ~ - - 
Totals, 1943......... 31,080 50,059 5,053 1,379 27-3 3,656! 


1In addition, land and chattels under mortgage or lien, of an estimated value of $41,258 in 1942 and 
$18,853 in 1943, were transferred tosecured creditors. 2 Does not include three estates in Saskatchewan 
and one in Alberta closed during the year but which would, if extended, alter the figures and affect the totals 
in such a way as to result in an unbalanced picture contrary to the actual state of affairs. These four cases 
had been held open or re-opened with a view to realizing on judgments obtained pursuant to conditional 
orders of discharge granted to the farmers but in none was anything recovered from this source and the only 
additional expense involved was an item of $1 paid by the Dominion Government. 
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Canada, nearly 4,000 miles in length from east to west, with the main topo- 
graphic barriers running in a north-south direction, and a relatively small population 
of 11,506,655 thinly distributed along the southern strip of this vast area, presents 
unusual difficulties from the standpoint of transportation. Different parts of the 
country are shut off from each other by areas of rough, rocky forest terrain, such 
as the region lying between New Brunswick and Quebec, the areas north of Lakes 
Huron and Superior, dividing the industrial region of Ontario and Quebec from 
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the agricultural areas of the prairies, and the barriers interposed by the mountains 
of British Columbia. ‘To such a country with a population so distributed and pro- 
ducing mainly for export, as do western agriculturists or, like manufacturers, 
largely for consumption in distant portions of the country itself, cheap transporta- 
tion is a necessity of life. 


In order to appraise the value of each of the agencies of transportation, this 
chapter of the Year Book, after treating of Government control over agencies of 
transportation and communication in Part I, deals with the four main agencies, 
namely, carriers by rail, road, water and air, in Parts II, III, IV and V, respectively. 
In each Part the arrangement is intended to show: (1) the plant, equipment and 
facilities available; (2) the cost to the Canadian people; and (3) the traffic carried 
or services performed, in so far as statistics are available for each agency. Unfor- 
tunately, this arrangement brings out some rather serious gaps in the information 
at present available; these are pointed out in the respective Parts. 


Searcely less important, from the social and economic viewpoints, is the develop- 
ment of communications in a country so vast and with population centres so scat- 
tered. The Post Office has been a great though little recognized factor in promoting 
solidarity among the people of different parts of the Dominion, and this same 
desirable object is now being further aided by radio, while telegraphs and tele- 
phones have done much to annihilate distance—the rural telephone, in particular, 
having been of great social and economic benefit in country districts. The press, 
assisted by cheap telegraph and cable rates, and by low second-class mail rates to 
all parts of the country, has been helpful in developing national sentiment. These 
means of communication are dealt with in Parts VI, VII, VIII and IX. 


PART I.—GOVERNMENT CONTROL OVER AGENCIES OF 
TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATION 


Section 1.—Government Control over Agencies of 
Transportation 


With the modern development of new forms of transportation, it is becoming 
increasingly important to realize that the several agencies of transportation— 
carriers by rail, road, water and air—are, or should be, inter-related parts of an 
integral whole where each agency has its place in the efficient provision of necessary 
transportation in Canada. The Dominion Department of Transport was organized 
on Nov. 2, 1936, under authority of c. 34 of the Statutes of 1936, to unify in one 
Department the control and supervision of railways, canals, harbours, marine and 
shipping, civil aviation and radio. . 


The business of transportation and communications is, generally speaking, a 
‘natural monopoly’, i.e., a type of enterprise in which service can be more efficiently and 
economically rendered to the public where one or a few concerns control a particular 
type of service throughout the country. For this reason there has been a strong 
tendency toward consolidation and amalgamation over the past half century. 
The outstanding example of these consolidations in Canada in recent years is the 
concentration of control of the railways of the country in the hands of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company and the Canadian National Railways. 


Such control inevitably brings with it elements of monopoly and possible over- 
charge, and it has been deemed advisable in Canada, as in other countries, to set up 
authorities to control the rates to be charged and the other conditions under which 
services to the public are to be rendered by common carriers. This control, so far 
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as the railways within the jurisdiction of the Dominion Government are concerned, 
is now in the hands of the Board of Transport Commissioners. From time to time 
the regulatory authority of the Commission has been extended to a limited extent 
to other utilities (see below). 


Besides the Board of Transport Commissioners, there exist, in several of the 
provinces, bodies that undertake among their duties the supervision and control of 
local public utilities operating under the jurisdiction of the provinces, and the 
regulation of their rates for service. Among these are the Ontario Department of 
Municipal Affairs (formerly the Railway and Municipal Board of Ontario, established 
in 1906), the Quebec Commission of Public Utilities established in 1909, the Nova 
Scotia Board of Commissioners of Public Utilities and the Public Utilities Com- 
mission of Manitoba. In the three most westerly provinces these same duties are 
performed by provincial Departments of Railways. 


The Board of Transport Commissioners for Canada.*—Introductory 
paragraphs explaining the situation that led to the introduction of railway regulation 
by commission in Canada, as well as other information relating to the organization 
of the Board, procedure, judgments, etc., are given at pp. 633-634 of the 1940 Year 
Book. 


Powers of the Board.—With regard to transport by rail, these cover matters 
relating to the location, construction and operation of railways. The most important 
of these powers has to do with rate regulation. Passenger rates are divided into 
standard and special; freight rates into standard, special and competitive. Standard 
rates are maximum rates and the only ones that must be approved by the Board 
before they are applied. Special and competitive rates, being less than maximum 
rates, may be applied by railways without the Board’s approval, provided that a 
change of rates has been advertised. But important rate adjustments usually 
come to the notice of the Commission, for a changed rate alters the extent of the 
territory in which a shipper can compete and on this account he is apt to appeal the 
case to the Commission. 


By an amendment to the Railway Act, the regulation of telephone, telegraph 
and express rates was given to the Commission, but with narrower powers than 
were given to it in dealing with railways. By the Transport Act, the Board now 
has the power also to issue licences to persons or concerns entitled to engage in trans- 
port by air on the air routes declared to be under its jurisdiction by the Governor in 
Council. Since Jan. 15, 1939, and following a proclamation of the Governor in 
Council to that effect, the Board has also the power to issue licences to ships engaged 
in the transportation of passengers or goods on the Great Lakes, as defined in 
Sect. 2, Subsection 1 (f), of the Transport Act, 1938. The Board is required to 
perform the functions vested in it under the Transport Act and the Railway Act 
with the object of co-ordinating and harmonizing the operations of all carriers 
engaged in transport by railways, ships and aircraft. The Board may require every 
applicant for a licence under the Transport Act to establish public convenience and 
necessity to its satisfaction and take into consideration the financial responsibility 
of a licensee or applicant. The Board may prescribe routes and schedules; every 
standard tariff and every amendment and supplement thereto shall require the 
approval of the Board before it becomes effective. 


* Revised by P. F. Baillargeon, Secretary, Board of Transport Commissioners for Canada, Ottawa. 
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Section 2.—Government Control Over Agencies of 
Communication 


The Development and Control of Radiocommunication in Canada.— 
The first radiocommunication (or “‘wireless’’, as it was known in those days) in Canada 
took the form of radiotelegraphy and was established in 1901 between Chateau Bay, 
Que., the terminus of the Government north shore telegraph line on the north side 
of Belle Isle Straits, and Belle Isle, Newfoundland. The stations were erected by 
the Marconi Wireless Telegraph Company of London, England, for the Telegraph 
Division of the Department of Public Works. Their purpose was to replace the 
existing cable service between the island and the mainland, which was continually 
being interrupted by ice. The first transatlantic radio message was transmitted 
from Glace Bay, N.S., to Clifden, Ireland, in 1903. The rapidity with which this 
new science expanded soon called for some kind of control, both domestic and 
international. 


The first legislation under which radiocommunication was controlled in Canada 
was the Wireless Telegraph Act of 1905 (c. 49, Edw. VII). In the Revised Statutes 
of Canada, 1906, this Act became “Part 1V—Wireless Telegraphy” of the Tele- 
graphs Act, being c. 126, R.S.C. 1906. In June, 1913, Parliament passed the 
Radiotelegraph Act, and radiocommunication in Canada and in ships registered 
in Canada, was thereafter administered under the provisions of this Act and of the 
Regulations that were issued thereunder from time to time. The administration 
of the Act was vested in the Minister of the Naval Service at that time and subse- 
quently in the Minister of Marine and Fisheries, and still later in the Minister of 
Transport. Owing to the rapid development in radiocommunication during the 
years that followed its passage, this Act was eventually repealed and replaced by the 
Radio Act, 1938, which became effective on July 1, 1938. In the interim, however, 
the Canada Shipping Act had already been revised (see 1936 Year Book, pp. 1107- 
1108), and those sections of the former Radiotelegraph Act pertaining to radio 
equipment in ships had been deleted from the latter and embodied in the revised 
Canada Shipping Act, 1934. 


The first measures to govern radiocommunication having international scope 
were embodied in the ‘‘Radiotelegraphic Convention” which was drawn up at 
Berlin in 1906, and which was adhered to by the Dominion Government in 1907. 
Keeping pace with development, a revised International Radiotelegraph Convention 
was signed at London, in 1912, by nearly all the principal countries of the world, 
including Canada. The War of 1914-18 contributed to the delay in another inter- 
national conference being held and it was not until 1927 that the International 
Radiotelegraph Convention of Washington was signed replacing the London Con- 
vention of 1912. Again, with a view to consolidating international control of 
the various types of communication services, the International Telecommunication 
Convention of Madrid, 1932, was drawn up and regulations governing all classes of 
communications were annexed thereto. 


Up to this time, international telegraph and telephone communication services 
had been governed by the International Telegraph Convention of St. Petersburg, 
1875. Although this Convention had never been revised until its fusion with the 
Radiotelegraph Convention at Madrid, the service regulations issued in accordance 
with its provisions had been amended at frequent intervals in order to keep pace 
with the development of the art. 
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In this connection, it is interesting to note that in the majority of countries, 
particularly in the old world, the domestic telegraph and telephone services are 
State-owned and -operated, whereas in Canada and in the United States practically 
all such services are owned and operated by private enterprise. For this reason, 
neither Canada nor the United States has ever subscribed to the St. Petersburg 
Convention. 

For the same reason neither of these two countries is an adherent to the Tele- 
graph and Telephone Service Regulations issued under the Telecommunication 
Convention of Madrid, 1932, as revised from time to time. The latest revision of 
the Radiocommunication Regulations annexed to the said Convention, and to 
which Canada subscribes, was effected at an administrative conference held at 
Cairo, Egypt, in 1938. 

Transmission of the human voice by radio (radiotelephony) first came into 
being in Canada in 1918. Apart from its many applications in the field of marine 
and commercial communications, its value as a means of entertainment and of 
rapid communication with the public soon became apparent. The Marconi Wireless 
Telegraph Co. of Canada, Ltd. (now the Canadian Marconi Co.) was licensed by 
the Department to establish an experimental broadcasting station at Montreal 
with call letters XWA. After an experimental period, regular organized programs 
were begun in 1920 by the same Company. In 1922 the establishment of broad- 
casting stations on a general scale had commenced and 52 Private Commercial and 
Amateur Broadcasting Licences were granted during the fiscal year 1922-23. The 
matter of Dominion jurisdiction was questioned by certain of the provinces on 
different occasions, but on Feb. 9, 1932, the judicial committee of the Imperial 
Privy Council ruled that the control and regulation of radiocommunication rested 
within the jurisdiction of the Dominion Parliament. Following this ruling, the 
Canadian Radio Broadcasting Act was passed in 1932 and power was vested in the 
Canadian Radio Broadcasting Commission to control and regulate radio broad- 
casting in Canada. Without the use of transcontinental transmission wires and 
broadcasting stations of its own the Commission did not, at the outset, engage in 
national broadcasting on a substantial scale. In April, 1933, the nucleus of a 
national network of stations was secured by the acquisition and operation of the 
three stations of the Canadian National Railways situated at Moncton, Ottawa and 
Vancouver. 

A further phase of national radio broadcasting in Canada was entered upon in 
1936, when, with the passage of the Canadian Broadeasting Act, the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation replaced the Canadian Radio Broadcasting Commission 
(see pp. 647-650). The new Act gave the Corporation much wider powers in the 
operation of the system, and was modelled very largely along the lines of the Act 
governing the British Broadcasting Corporation. The technical control of all 
broadcasting stations reverted to the Minister of Transport, who was also empowered 
to make regulations for the control of any equipment liable to cause interference 
with radio reception. 


However, pursuant tothe provisions of the Public Service Rearrangement and 
Transfer of Duties Act and of the War Measures Act, the duties, powers and func- 
tions vested in the Minister of Transport, under the Radio Act, 1938, and the 
Canadian Broadcasting Act, 1936, were transferred to the Minister of Munitions 
and Supply by Orders in Council passed in July and September, 1940. A further 
Order in Council, passed in June, 1941, transferred jurisdiction over the broadeasting 
activities of the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation to the Minister of National 
War Services. 
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_ In addition to being subject to the provisions of the Radio Act, 1938, and of 
the regulations issued thereunder, the administration of radio in Canada, including 
broadcasting, is subject to the International Telecommunication Convention 
(Madrid, 1932) and the Radiocommunication Regulations annexed thereto (Re- 
vision of Cairo, 1938) as well as to regional agreements such as the Inter-American 
Radiocommunications Corivention and the North American Regional Broadcasting 
Agreement, Havana, 1937. 


War-Time Control of Radio Messages.—Under the supervision of the 
Chief Radio Censor, Department of Transport, responsibility for observing censor- 
ship regulations governing message content is placed upon the licensees of more 
than 1,000 public and private commercial radio stations throughout the Dominion. 
All services in connection with inland point-to-point radio censorship are under- 
taken on a voluntary co-operative basis without expense to the Government. 


War-Time Control of Radio Broadcasting.—In May, 1942, the five branches 
by which Censorship functions were previously performed, which were in five 
different Departments, were brought together in the Department of National War 
Services under a Director of Censorship. In the same month, the staffs of Radio 
and Press Censorships were amalgamated to form a new branch under the name of 
Censorship of Publications. Three Assistant Directors of Censorship to be known 
as Chief Censors of Publications were created. Of these, one Assistant Director 
of Censorship functions as Chief Censor of Publications—Radio. 


The aim of radio broadcasting censorship is twofold: (a) To prevent the release 
of information of value to the enemy; (b) To prevent the release of material intended 
or likely to impair Canada’s war effort or to prejudice Canada’s relations with 
foreign powers. 

The broadcast of public meetings is no longer prohibited. Any public gathering 
may be broadcast provided the radio station in charge of such broadcast accepts 
full responsibility for observance of Defence of Canada Regulations. 


While spoken-word broadcasts are generally restricted to the English, French, 
Welsh and Gaelic languages, nevertheless, broadcasts in other languages are not 
limited, if initiated, sponsored or approved by a Dominion Government Department, 
or initiated by the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, or approved by the Chief 
Censor of Publications—Radio. 


The Post Office.—From its earliest days, and by reason of the nature of its 
services, the Post Office has operated as a government monopoly. At Confederation 
the provincial systems were transferred to the Dominion and the Post Office Act 
of 1867 established a service throughout Canada. An account of the war-time 
activities of the Post Office and administrative statistics appear at pp. 650-657. 


Section 3.—War-Time Control of Transportation* 


The extensive transportation systems of Canada were, in peace-time, capable 
of handling a much greater volume of traffic than conditions required. However, 
since the outbreak of war in 1939, the vastly increased movements of raw materials 
to the factories, and of munitions, troops, etc., to the theatres of war, have placed 
a heavy burden on existing transportation facilities. Early in the War, the Govern- 
ment took steps to insure that the vital transportation requirements of the war 


*This material has been compiled in co-operation with the Canadian Shipping Board, the Transport 
and Transit Controllers, and from material published by the Department of Munitions and Supply. 
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effort would be met and since then many important measures have been put into 
effect. The chief agencies of transportation control are the Canadian Shipping 
Board, and the Controllers of Ship Repairs, Transport and Transit and the Ad- 
ministrator of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board. The organization and functions 
of these agencies are described in the following subsections. 


Subsection 1.—Control of Interior Transportation 


Transport.—The office of the Transport Controller, who is responsible to the 
Minister of Transport, was established in November, 1939, and created to facilitate 
the orderly and expeditious transit of war materials, troops, etc., and to prevent 
congestion at freight terminals and at the seaboard. The Transport Controller 
is also a member of the Canadian Shipping Board, the United Kingdom 
Ministry of War Transport, the Shipping Priorities Committee, Wartime Industries 
Control Board, the Fairmont Co., Ltd. (the Crown company dealing in rubber for 
war-time industries) and of various committees dealing with the movement of 
essential and critical materials, and acts as Transport Advisor to the various Govern- 
ment Departments, including Munitions and Supply, National Defence, Transport, 
Agriculture, etc. 


The Transport Controller exercises control of goods, including civilian and 
defence materials, moving between points in Canada, and to the various ports for 
export, and also supervises the movement of civilian passengers and military, 
naval and air force personnel. 


The work of the Office has grown to the point where a division of duties between 
the Executive Office and the actual supervision of rail and ship movement has 
become necessary. The Executive Office, assisted by committees of railway traffic 
and operating officials, deals with the more general questions and has issued orders 
curtailing the movement of civilian passenger traffic by the abolition of cheap fares for 
excursions, holidays, weekends and large parties. Improvement in the handling 
of Armed Forces personnel travelling in Canada has also been studied and, in con- 
junction with the Transit Controller, efforts have been made to induce employers 
to arrange staff vacations so that the stress of this travel is more evenly distributed. 
Other activities of the Controller are the regulation of the use of tank and refrigerated 
cars and of the maximum loading of freight cars and the chartering of passenger 
and freight vessels for essential war projects. 


The supervision of ship and rail movement which is done in combination 
with the U.K. Ministry of War Transport, has necessitated the organization of the 
work into 10 divisions, 5 of which deal directly with the export of: (1) Foodstuffs 
to the order of the U.K. Ministry of Food; (2) Army vehicles and landing craft; 
(3) Explosives, guns, aeroplanes and general Government cargo; (4) Ammunition 
and agricultural implements; (5) Canadian military stores for overseas. The other 
5 divisions deal with: (1) Office of Defence Transportation Permits, Aluminum and 
General Average matters; (2) Transportation arrangements for projects in Labrador, 
Newfoundland, etc., and the chartering of vessels for such projects; (3) The Maximum 
Carloading Division; (4) The Carloading Inspection Bureau ; (5) The Superintending 
Sea Transport Officer. 


Civil Transit of Passengers.—Local transportation facilities such as buses, 
street cars, etc., in many congested urban centres have also been heavily taxed as a 
result of the War. To control and relieve this situation as far as possible, a Transit 
Controller was appointed in August, 1941, responsible to the Minister of Munitions 
and Supply. 
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The Transit Controller has the power to issue and cancel permits or licences 
and to fix schedules of fares or rates for agencies transporting passengers for hire, 
including street cars, buses, taxicabs and ferries. He may also regulate the parking of 
vehicles. The Transit Controller is further empowered to stagger working hours 
in order to relieve transportation congestion. He may accordingly order any em- 
ployer to arrange or alter the hours of employment of his employees, in order that 
such number of employees as the Controller may fix will, as far as possible, arrive 
or depart from their places of employment at such times as may be directed. 


Local Wartime Transit Committees have been set up in nearly all the large 
cities in Canada for the purpose of implementing staggered hours and other adjust- 
ments to assist the public transit systems. In most centres the facilities are now 
‘loaded to capacity in rush hours and the demand is still increasing steadily. Changes 
in working hours must be still further expanded if the car and bus lines are to handle 
the loads. © : 

The Wartime Industrial Transit Plan has been applied to war industries to 
make use of private passenger cars to transport those employees not adequately 
served by public transit. The Plan constitutes in effect a transportation facility 
supplementary to the public systems. 


\ 


Subsection 2.—Control of Shipping 


The Canadian Shipping Board.—The Canadian Shipping Board was estab- 
lished in December, 1939, as an autonomous war-time body reporting to the Govern- 
ment through the Minister of Trade and Commerce. The former Ship Licensing 
Board which had been set up on Sept. 5, 1939, was incorporated in it as the Ship 
Licensing Committee. The members appointed were senior representatives of the 
Departments of External Affairs, National Defence for Naval Service, National 
Revenue, Trade and Commerce and Transport. In addition, the Transport Con- 
troller (see p. 568) was made a member and the Manager of the Shipping Federation 
of Canada was appointed Director of Shipping, and later Chairman. In December, 
1941, the President of Wartime Merchant Shipping, a company established by the 
Department of Munitions and Supply to carry out Canada’s merchant shipbuilding 
program, was added to the membership. 


To facilitate close liaison with the United Kingdom Ministry of War Transport 
and with the United States Government shipping agencies (i.e., the United States 
Maritime Commission, the War Shipping Administration and the Office of Defence 
Transportation), the Board appointed representatives at London, England, and at 
Washington, D.C. Representatives were later appointed at Vancouver, 154 Ox 
Halifax, N.S., and Saint John, N.B., to assist the Board in matters relating to local 
shipping. Four experienced private shipping officials were appointed, in October, 
1941, and subsequently, as technical advisers to assist the Director of Shipping. 

The principal functions of the Board are to advise the Government on matters 
relating to water transport, to see that Canada’s merchant marine is used to max- 
imum efficiency in the war effort, to maintain essential sea and inland waters com- 
merce and to administer, not only its own regulations governing Canadian vessels, 
but, in co-operation with the United Kingdom Ministry of War Transport and the 
United States War Shipping Administration, other measures designed to encourage 
neutral shipping to operate in the interests of the United Nations. 

The Board exercises wide powers over Canadian merchant shipping in the 
war émergency. It has employed the small mercliant marine that Canada possessed 
in the early stages of the War, to the greatest advantage. 
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The charter control was used as an instrument for co-operating with the 
United Kingdom Ministry of War Transport, in placing a ceiling on soaring charter 
rates. As from Aug. 1, 1941, more stringent ceilings on these rates, established in 
conjunction with the United Kingdom Ministry of War Transport and the United 
States Maritime Commission, were put into effect. The co-operation of the United 
States in this field, even before it entered the War itself, was of great assistance in 
curbing excessive inflation of shipping costs such as took place during the First World 
War. On Jan. 20, 1942, the Board issued a new schedule of time charter rates, 
materially reducing those of Aug. 1, 1941. Parallel action was taken by the United 
Kingdom Ministry of War Transport and by the United States War Shipping Ad- 
ministration, which was set up following entry of the United States into the War. 


A system of Ships’ Privilege Licences was introduced on Sept. 15, 1940, to 
parallel and supplement the British Ship Warrant System. This gave the Board 
power to deny facilities at Canadian ports to vessels failing to co-operate in the 
Allied war effort. This control is administered through the Department of National 
Revenue and the Collectors of Customs at the various ports. 


From its inception one of the principal functions of the Board has been to 
provide shipping space to service Canada’s essential overseas trade. Until 1941, in 
the absence of any Canadian agency to decide on shipping priorities, the Board 
itself had to assume the responsibility of deciding which materials should be granted. 
shipping space available, and in what order. On Oct. 31, 1941, a Shipping Priorities 
Committee was created in the Department of Trade and Commerce and since then 
the Board has allocated shipping space for imports on the basis of the priority 
ratings established by this Committee. The Committee’s ratings are reached by 
collating, in the light of the existing shipping situation as advised by the Shipping 
Board, the reports and representations received from the various commodity con- 
trollers and administrators of the Wartime Industries Control Board and the 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board. Space for exports is allocated in accordance 
with the priorities established by the competent authorities in the countries or 
areas of destination. This co-operation has of course been particularly close in the 
case of British Commonwealth areas and especially so in respect of Newfoundland 
and the British West Indies, whose vital requirements have been largely supplied 
by Canadian-controlled vessels. 


The scope of the Board’s work has widened considerably as the War has pro- 
gressed. For example, its control was extended in 1941 to cover Great Lakes and 
St. Lawrence shipping in addition to ocean shipping, and the tonnage limits applic- 
able for certain of its controls, originally fixed at 500 gross tons, have been moved 
downward until they now include all vessels over 150 gross tons and, in some cases, 
all vessels regardless of their tonnage. In the latter part of 1942 the Board was 
directed by the War Committee of the Cabinet to act as a clearing authority for 
all auxiliary craft required by the Departments of National Defence—Army, Navy 
and Air. 


The shipping controls administered are merely means to the Board’s chief 
purpose, which is the maintenance of the water movement of materials and com- 
modities essential to the war effort. Details concerning this work cannot be given 
at present. It may be said, however, that to date all overseas and coastal move- 
ments vital to war production and to war-time economy have been maintained 
despite the intensity of the submarine campaign and the fact that many Canadian 
vessels have been allocated by the Board for indirect war service far from Canadian 
shores, and others have been made available for direct war service, such as that of 
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armed merchantmen, boarding and hospital ships, ete. This has been accomplished 
only by the Board’s close direction of all Canadian cargo vessels and by co-operative 
arrangements made with the United Kingdom Ministry of War Transport and with 
the War Shipping Administration of the United States, whereby certain British, 
United States and other Allied and neutral vessels have been made available for 
Canadian service. 


On the recommendation of the Board, an appreciable number of new cargo 
vessels being built in Canada have been turned over to the Park Steam- 
ship Company (a Crown company established under the Department of 
Munitions and Supply) for service in trades important to the United Nations’ 
war effort. These vessels, being built by Wartime Merchant Shipping Limited, 
are of three types: 10,000 dead-weight ton, and 4,700 dead-weight ton, dry-cargo 
vessels; and 10,000 dead-weight ton tankers. Of the larger dry-cargo vessels, the 
- Board has allocated a number to the Canada-United Kingdom service, while others 
have been placed in service to Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, India and the 
Middle East. The smaller vessels have been allocated for service between Canada 
and ports in Newfoundland, Labrador, the United States and the British West 
Indies and two have been allocated for British Columbia coastal service. The 
vessels retained for Canadian service are assigned by the Park Steamship Company 
to Canadian shipping firms for direct operating management under direction of the 
Board. The tankers are being assigned to Canadian oil companies for operation 
under the supervision of the Oil Controller and the Board. 


Ship Repairs and Salvage Control.—As much of the construction work on 
the facilities required for the quick handling of ship repairs has been completed, the 
Ship Repairs and Salvage Control is able to meet the increased demands made upon 
it by all types of naval and merchant vessels of the United Nations. These 
demands are, in many instances, the result of direct enemy action and sometimes 
necessitate extensive repairs. In addition, ship salvage operations are being con- 
ducted on an impressive scale and valuable cargoes are being reshipped to original 
destinations or diverted into Canadian war industry. Steps have been taken to 
prevent the illegal sale of salvaged material to unauthorized persons and to provide 
compensation in a legal manner to fishermen turning salvage over to the Receiver 
of Wrecks. 


The Controller of Ship Repairs and Salvage, operating with the U.K. Ministry 
of War Transport, ship owners, ship agents, shipyards, drydock operators, machine 
shops, foundries, ship salvage operators, cargo salvage operators and ship insurance 
agencies, assures quick action in the event of repairs being required in Canadian 
ports. To reduce delays to a minimum, members of the engineering staff of the 
Control are constantly in attendance at each important port. 


Subsection 3.—Control of Civil Aviation 


Immediately after the War of 1914-18 it became apparent that aviation was 
destined to play an important part in Canadian development and that it would, 
therefore, be necessary to introduce legislation both to encourage and control 
flying.. The Aeronautics Act, 1919, which is still the bulwark of Government control © 
over civil aviation, was passed for that purpose. Briefly, it makes the Dominion 
Government responsible, for: study and research in conjunction with other bodies ; 
the construction and maintenance of airports and the naming of air routes; the 
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conclusion of international agreements on civil aviation; the preparation and enforce- 
ment of regulations governing aviation; the licensing of technical personnel, aircraft 
and airports; the investigation of accidents; and in general, the supervision of all 
matters connected with aeronautics. 


‘The question of Dominion Government versus provincial control over aero- 
nautics was placed before the Privy Council on Oct. 22, 1931. The Privy Council 
handed down the unequivocal decision that the Dominion Government has control 
over all matters pertaining to civil aviation and aerial navigation in Canada. 


The Aeronautics Act, 1919, placed the control of civil aviation with the Air 
Board in 1919 and under the Department of National Defence in 1922. The steady 
increase in civil operations made it necessary to bring civil aviation under civil 
control, and the Department of Transport Act, 1936, transferred the control of 
the Civil Aviation Branch of the Department of National Defence to the Depart- 
ment of Transport. 


By the Transport Act of 1938 the powers of the Board of Transport Commis- 
sioners were extended to cover air transport. 


The Air Regulations, 1938, passed pursuant to the Aeronautics Act, prescribe 
the conditions under which civil flying in Canada may be carried out. All aircraft 
operators licensed in Canada are subject to these regulations, whether flying in 
Canada or abroad. 


Aircraft are required to fly on the right side of a recognized airway; and at 
different elevations, in order to avoid the risk of collision. A separation in time is 
also provided; and a system of control, which records and reports all the movements 
of all aircraft on a particular airway, has been set up. Control centres have been 
established at Toronto and Montreal; and the airways controlled by these centres 
extend from Windsor to St. John’s, Newfoundland, and as far north as North Bay, 
Ont. The Canadian system fits into and is completely co-ordinated with a similar 
system in the United States. 


Air Priority Control.—Pressure of war business necessitated the establishment 
of a priority system on all domestic air lines in order to insure the movement of 
essential passengers and goods. Order in Council P.C. 3556 of Apr. 30, 1942, 
gives the Minister of Munitions and Supply, to whom the Air Services Branch is 
responsible, authority to direct an air carrier to give priority in the movement of 
such passengers or goods as may be necessary to the war effort. One control office 
is established in the Airways Section of the Civil Aviation Division at Ottawa and 
another at Edmonton. 


OFFICIAL STATEMENT OF AIR POLICY 


The Official Air Policy of Canada was crystallized in the following statement 
made in the House of Commons by the Rt. Hon. W. L. Mackenzie King on Apr. 2, 
1943. Because of its fundamental importance in the future development of civil 
aviation in Canada, this statement, together with the summary is printed in full. 


1. During the War, a remarkable expansion of Canadian aviation has taken place— 
in the training of air and ground personnel, in the construction of airports and air navi- 
gation facilities, in the manufacture of aircraft, and in the extension of air transport 
services. Details of this expansion in aviation cannot be revealed at present, and there- 
fore its magnitude is not generally appreciated. The Canadian Government is aware 
of the importance of the developments in aviation now in progress and intends that the 
people of Canada shall benefit from them to the fullest possible extent. " 
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2. The expansion of air transport services during the period of the War has been 
confined to war requirements. Canada has concentrated on the development of the 
British Commonwealth Air Training Plan and on combat flying and, as a result, by 
agreement with our Allies, military air transport in the northwest has largely been 
undertaken by the United States army and on the northeast ferry routes by the ferry 
commands. When war necessities permit and suitable equipment can be obtained, the 
Government will encourage the further development within Canada of air transport 
services, to supplement and form part of an up-to-date transportation system for Canada 
by land, water and air. Transport by air requires close supervision on the part of the 
Government. The Board of Transport Commissioners will be responsible for regulating 
traffic matters and for allocating new routes apart from the lines brought under the 
Trans-Canada Air Lines Act. The Civil Aviation Branch of the Department of Trans- 
port will be responsible for the administration of traffic and safety regulations and for 
the physical development of airways. The Government intends to plan a number of 
routes suitable for post-war air services and offering traffic possibilities that. will 
warrant a service. These routes will make use of aerodromes that have been developed 
) for war purposes. The Government will also continue to develop airports and other 
| facilities for weather reporting and communications, which will contribute, to the 
expansion of Canadian air transport. 


3. While the employment in a peace-time air transport service of all the air and 
ground personnel of the R.C.A.F. and all the men and women now employed in the 
aircraft industry in Canada will be impossible, a considerable number will be absorbed 
into the peace-time aviation industry. To this end, the Government has undertaken 
the design of distinctive Canadian types of transport aircraft suitable for post-war 
industry, in the hope that, when the war ends, a part at least of the equipment for 


Canadian air transport will be furnished by Canadian factories. 


4. Trans-Canada Air Lines will continue to be the instrument of the Government in 
maintaining all tcans-continental air transport services and in operating services across 
international boundary lines and outside Canada. The Government will encourage 
the company to obtain modern aircraft which will keep present services up to modern 
standards and will expand these services to the fullest extent that post-war conditions 
permit. The development of supplementary routes will continue to be left to private 
enterprise, unless considerations of public interest indicate that certain of these routes 
should be designated by the Government as routes to be operated by T.C.A. The 
operations of T.C.A. will continue to be limited to important services of a mainline 
character, where the volume of passenger and mail traffic would justify it. 


With respect to international aviation:— 

5. Canada has a geographical position that will enable it to play an important part 
in the development of international air transport routes. During the War, the develop- 
ment of international civil air routes must be deferred in favour of military aviation. 
Canada, to-day, is the fourth greatest military air power among the United Nations, 
and in the post-war period Canada can make an equally great contribution to civilian 
air transport. 


6. The future of international air transport will be determined in large measure by 
negotiations between the Governments of the United Nations. The policy of the 
Government, at the moment, in dealing with all questions which affect international 
air transport, is to make temporary arrangements, leaving the issues open so that Canada 
may be able to support in international negotiations when they take place, whatever 
policy appears best at that time. The Government, however, intends to press vigor- 
ously for a place in international air transportation consistent with Canada’s geographical 
position and progressin aviation. All concessions and privileges that have been granted 
by Canada to other countries as part of the war effort will terminate at the end of the 
War or almost immediately thereafter. 


7. T.C.A. has by its charter the right to operate international air transport services 
and has already been designated as the instrument of the Canadian Government in 
air transport service across the North Atlantic, and in Canadian services to the United 
States. The fact that international negotiations of great importance must shortly take 
place confirms the wisdom of Government policy under which its freedom of action 


in international negotiations is not limited by the existence of private interests in inter- 
national air transport services. 


8. The Government has established an inter-departmental committee on inter- 
national civil aviation to advise it on all matters of international air transport which 
affect Canada, and particularly on the attitude which Canada should adopt towards 
post-war developments. This committee has already been at work for a considerable 
time. 


9. The problems of international air transport are, of course, immense and cannot 
be solved by one country. The Government is determined, however, that its influence 
on the course of events will be in the direction of international co-operation and colla- 
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boration. The Canadian Government is in complete agreement with the United King- 
dom Government that ‘‘some form of international collaboration will be essential if 
the air is to be developed in the interests of mankind as a whole, trade served, inter- 
national understanding fostered and international security gained’’, 


SUMMARY 


10. The policy of the Canadian Government on air transport may be summed up 
as follows:— 


(a) The Government sees no good reason for changing its policy that Trans-Canada 
Air Lines is the sole Canadian agency which may operate international air services. 


(b) Within Canada, Trans-Canada Air Lines will continué to operate all trans- 
continental systems, and such other secvices of a mainline character as may from time 
to time be designated by the Government. Competition between air services over 
the same route will not be permitted, whether between a publicly owned service and a 
privately owned service or between two privately owned services. There will remain 
a large field for the development of air transport in which private Canadian companies 
may participate, and, while preventing duplication of services, the Government will 
continue to encourage private companies to develop services as traffic possibilities may 
indicate. 


(c) In order to prepare for forthcoming international negotiations on air transport, 
the Government is studying carefully the problems which will have to be dealt with in 
the negotiations. 


(d) The Canadian Government strongly favours a policy of international collabora- 
tion and co-operation in air transport and is prepared to support in international negotia- 
tions whatever international air transport policy can be demonstrated as being best 
calculated to serve not only the immediate national interests of Canada but also our 
over-riding interest in the establishment of an international order which will prevent the 
outbreak of another world war. 


Honourable C. D. Howe, Minister in Charge of Air Services, Department of 


Transport, addressing the House of Commons on Mar. 17, 1944, reported on a 


preliminary exchange of views among members of the Commonwealth in London - 


in October, 1943, with respect to international discussions on air-transport policy. 
Mr. Howe was Chairman of the Canadian Delegation.* 


‘“‘A complete airing of ideas and opinions, with regard to international air transport 
after the war, took place and provided a useful introduction to the broader discussions 
which will take place in due course. Canada of course expects to participate in these 
further discussions also, and is at the moment taking part in discussions with the United 
Kingdom and the United States regarding the holding of exploratory conversations. 


“‘No final decisions were taken in London, but I may say that it was evident from 
the outset that all participants had the same general objectives in view and that there 
was a broad basis of general agreement as to the way these objectives might best be 
obtained. All the participants were desirous of improving the air services between their 
territories, and agreed that such development must take place within an international 
framework, and that closed discriminatory systems could only promote disharmony, 
and endanger the chances of reaching that broad agreement which is necessary.” 


Outlining the Canadian Government’s policy on international air transport, Honour- 
able Mr. Howe pointed out that Canada occupied a strategic position athwart most of 
the air routes linking North America with Kurope and Asia. This position carried with 
it great responsibilities and opportunities. 


For many months the problem of international air transport has been the subject 
of exhaustive study by Canadian officials and of active consideration by the Govern- 
ment and a policy designed to meet these ends had been worked out. Canadian re- 
presentatives in future international discussions on air transport will enter these dis- 
cussions well prepared and with a clear view of the type of arrangement best designed to 
meet the needs of Canada for the development of international air services and provide 
for a fair share of international air transport, and at the same time establish an atmos- 
phere of working co-operation among all other interested nations. 

“IT think we should be prepared to subscribe to the granting of general freedom of 
transit for international air services on a universal basis, so that national air services will 
automatically possess the right to cross the territory of other nations en route to their 


* The tentative and preliminary draft of an International Air Transport Convention upon which Can- 


adian Officials and the Government have been working, was tabled by the Minister and is reproduced on 
p. 1626 of the House of Commons Debates, Vol. LX XXII (1944). 
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destinations, and to land in other countries for refuelling and reservicing without having 
to request the specific permission of each government concerned. However, in order 
to prevent misuse of this freedom, it would appear necessary to grant some inter national 
authority the power to supervise the manner in which it is carried out.” 


The Minister thought that such an international air transport authority should 
also have power to regulate international air services in order to prevent dangers of 
unnecessary and uneconomic duplication, prepare uniform traffic rules, safety and navi- 
gational aids. Powers of regulation could be obtained through control of rates and 
schedules, and licensing. Cross border services, such as those between Canada and the 
United States, should be considered in a special category and dealt with specially by 
the two countries concerned. 


“‘The Canadian Government is of the opinion that some form of organization along 
the lines suggested would go far toward meeting the needs of the world for the establish- 
ment of effective international co-operation, in the provision of efficient and economical 
air services, and at the same time provide for the fair and equitable participation of 
Canada in these air services.”’ 


‘Summarizing the Canadian Government policy, Honourable Mr. Howe said the 
Government was determined that Canada, ‘‘by its participation in the framing of the 
general settlement of air transport will make as great a contribution as possible to the 
successful solution of this problem. Our representatives 1 in the international discussions, 
therefore, will be authorized to support or initiate such proposals as, in the Government’s 
opinion, will be likely to result in the establishment of an international air transport 
authority, with effective powers, supported by all governments concerned, which will 
further international co-operation and goodwill, ensure that international air routes and 
services are divided fairly and equitably among all member nations, meet the needs 
of the peoples of the world for efficient and economical air transport, and contribute to 
the establishment and maintenance of a permanent system of general security.”’ 


PART II.—RAILWAYS 


The treatment of rail transportation is divided into three sections dealing, 
respectively, with steam railways, electric railways and express companies. 


Section 1.—Steam Railways* 


The steam railway is still the most important transportation agency from the 
standpoint of investment and of traffic handled. The statistical field is more com- 
pletely covered for this form of transportation than for any other, since there are 
fairly complete figures dealing with steam railway mileage, equipment, finances 
and traffic. 


Historical.—A brief historical sketch of the development of steam railways in 
Canada is given at pp. 635-638 of the 1940 Year Book. Further details are given 
at pp. 616-623 of the 1922-23 Year Book, at pp. 601-603 of the 1926 Year Book and 
at pp. 694-698 of the 1934-35 Year Book. 


Subsection 1.—Mileage and Equipment of Steam Railways 


Although construction was begun in 1835 on the first railway in Canada—the 
short link of 16 miles between Laprairie and St. Johns, Que.—there were only 
66 miles of railway in operation by 1850. The first great period of construction’ 
was in the 1850’s when the Grand Trunk and Great Western railways, as well as 
numerous smaller lines, were built. The building of the Intercolonial and the 
Canadian Pacific Railways contributed to another period of rapid expansion in the 
1870’s and 1880’s. In the last great period of railway building from 1900 to 1917 
the Grand Trunk Pacific, National Transcontinental and Canadian Northern were 


constructed. 


*Revised and checked by G. 8. Wrong, B.Sc., Chief of the Transportation and Public Utilities Branch 
of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. This Branch publishes an ‘Annual Report on Railway Statistics’’, 
as well as numerous other reports, a list of which is given in Chapter XXX of this volume. _ Certain of 
ES dine statistics of steam railways are pompiled with the co-operation of officers of the Department 
of Transport. 
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Construction has been most active in Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta 
during the past-.decade, while there has been a tendency for mileages to decline 
slightly in the other provinces, because of the abandonment of unprofitable lines. 
Of the 42,339 miles of single track operated in 1942, 21,583 were part of the Canadian 


National System. 


1.—Record of Steam-Railway Mileage 


Notr.—Corresponding figures of total mileage of single track for the years 1835 to 1899 are given at p. 546 
of the 1941 Year Book. 


Totals, Mileage (Single Track) Mileages, by Provinces 
Miles Miles Miles 
Year | in Op-|| Year | in Op-|| Year | in Op- ene oa eee 1931 | 1936 | 1941 | 1942 
eration eration eration : 
No. No. Oo. miles | miles | miles | miles 
Single Track— 

1900....| 17,657] 1915. .| 34,882) 1929..] 41,380] Prince Edward Island... 286 286 286 286 
1901....] 18,140] 1916 36, 985); 1930..| 42,047] Nova Scotia............ 1,418] 1,397] > 1,396] 1,396 
1902....] 18,714) 1917..| 38,369] 1931..} 42,280 ew Brunswick........ 1,934; 1,871) 1,836] 1,836 
1903....] 18,988] 1918 38202|) 1932), 42.409) “Quebecs.. .. oe... aoe 4,926] 4,777) 4,789] 4,797 
1904S S|) 19, 430191918.) °38) 329] 198374) 42-836)) (Ontario... 50. ve) ene. 10,905} 10,746} 10,476) 10,480 
Manitoba, se40s0 ease: 4,419] 4,860} 4,854) 4,837 
1905....} 20,487]| 19192..} 38,495)/ 19384. .] 42,270] Saskatchewan.......... 8,268} 8,624) 8,777] 8,780 
1906....| 21,423] 1920..| 38,805) 1935. .] 42,916] Alberta................ 5,630} 5,687} 5,747] 5,681 
1907....] 22,446)/ 1921 39,191]} 1936 42,552] British Columbia....... 4,097] 3,907] 3,883] 3,849 
1908....| 22,966} 1922 39,358] 1937 2 DAT AA (OD AL Cole ee et 58 58 58 58 
1909....} 24,104] 1923 89,654} 1938 42,742] In United Staves eee 839 339 339 339 
1910....| 24,731) 1924 40,059]| 1939. .| 42,637 Totals, Single Track 42,280] 42,552) 42,441] 42,339 

1911....] 25,400!) 1925 40,350) 1940 42,565 
1912....] 26,840)| 1926 40,350] 1941 42,441])Second track............. 2,688} 2,500} 2,499} 2,486 
1913....] 29,304) 1927 40,570)| 1942 42,339]Industrial track........... 1,606} 1,401) 1,551] 1,588 
1914....] 30, 795)| 1928 41,022 Yard track and sidings....| 10,277} 10,239] 10,210] 10,171 
Grand Totals........ 56,851! 56,692) 56,7011 56,584 


JAs at June 30 for this and previous years. 


2 As at Dec. 31 for this and later years. 


Rolling-Stock.—The figures in Table 2 may be supplemented by the statement 


that between 1920 and 1942, the average capacity of box cars increased from 34-799 
tons to 42-111 tons, of flat cars from 33-459 to 42-594 tons, of coal cars from 43-404 
tons to 54-961 tons, and of all freight cars from 35-141 tons to 48-175 tons. The 
average tractive power of the locomotives increased 32 p.c. between 1920 and 1942. 


2.—Rolling-Stock of Steam Railways, as at Dec. 31, 1936-42 


Type of Rolling-Stock 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 
AN ocomibrives No No. No. No No. No. No. 
Passen oc orecn eae eek es 1,191 1,209 1,214 1,174 1,189 1,124 3 Hen 
Hreight... eee eee 2,862 2,805 2,715 2,592 2,374 2,339 Oo 
SWIGCIING oper cee Gee 660 618 593 571 709 696 726 
Hlectri cvar 3.5 See ee eee 34 35 35 36 36 40 41 


—_——————— | ——_qwu~e | um |e | 


| | | | | 


First Class e.seetc, aie eee 1,754 1,850 1,890 1,874 1,860 1, 886 1,973 
Secondiclasswaxa eae oe 276 256 255 252 242 246 259 
Combination=. sree eee ere $72 370 373 371 370 361 364 
baa aan tans \alieeas ature Vion wa An bata 419 374 337 353 358 371 385 
Dining 4.03 eee eye 256 251 220 197 194 182 192 
Parlour eee vaca cere See cers 278 259 250 244 235 222 205 
Pleepinghemadet 6. Ae ee 1,085 1,037 1,003 983 915 901 880 
Baggage, express and postal... 1,454 1,447 1,508 Lebis 1,576 1,553 1,576 
MOtORECaTS aa oy ater 92 88 89 85 83 77 75 
Cihene so. sepa eee 457 4632 4562 4552 4342 4362 4333 

Totals, Passenger Cars! 6,443 6,395 6,381 6,387 6,267 6,235 6,342 


———————|—-———q«X| | —qqxKx | qu“ lL" 


1 Includes Pullman Co. cars in Canadian service. 2 Includes 3 auto-railers. 
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2.—Rolling-Stock of Steam Railways, as at Dec. 31, 1936-42—concluded 


Type of Rolling-Stock 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 
No No No No. No No No 
Freight Cars 
SOX AA rey ie Pe rhe Whe he ean eka 124,448 | 125,421 121,954 115,492 116,629 | 112,134 110,916 
la ee teeters teins ee cere 12,991 12,548 12,462 11,692 12,049 11,897 11,998 
LOR eis ee whe cera ters Sie 7,219 TA0Ce 6,436 5,985 5, 866 5, 753 6,029 
Cog Meee Ete ns EEN. a elt 17,463 18,066 18,115 17,770 17,453 17,505 18,106 
aM cere nae ee Vee alas aza cares, Feo 432 21 405 402 389 366 62 
HOISTS OLAGO! corsraterc nes co.otre ole Gao 7,164 7,005 6,713 6,534 6,191 6,372 
DRG AYE Rey a ee 2,124 2,076! 1,9521 1,964! 1,771 1,394! 1,528 
Totals, Freight Cars...... 172,008 | 172,773 | 168,329 | 160,018 | 160,697 | 155,240 | 155,311 


1 Includes one auto-railer. 


Subsection 2.—Finances of Steam Railways 


The tables in this subsection deal with the capital liability, capital invested, 
earnings, operating expenses, employees and their earnings and Government aid 
to steam railways. However, the presentation of the financial statistics of railways 
in Canada would not be complete without some detailed consideration of the finances 
of the Government-owned railways. This is given in the latter part of the sub- 
section. Some further statistics of revenue are included in Table 13, where they 
are shown in relation to traffic. The statistics of individual railways, covering 
single-track mileage, capital, earnings and operating expenses, formerly shown in 
this subsection, may be found in the ‘Annual Report of Railway Statistics”, pub- 
lished by the Bureau of Statistics. | 


Capital Liability.—The great increase after 1922 in the capital liability of the 
steam railways of Canada is due to the inclusion of all Government loans to railways 
and investment in road and equipment of Government railways as part of the capital 
liability of the railways. The reduction after 1937, brought about by the Canadian 
National Capital Revision Act (c. 22, 1937), is explained at p. 644 of the 1939 
Year Book. 


3.—Capital Liability of Steam Railways, 1926-42! 


Nore.—Figures for the years 1876 to 1925, inclusive, are given at p. 649 of the 1927-28 Year Book. 


Year Stocks Funded Debt Total Year Stocks Funded Debt Total 
$ $ $ $ $ 3 


1926...] 1,361,758,426] 2,144,999,621| 3,506, 758,047] 19385...] 1,433,849,530) 3,026,414,779) 4,460, 264,309 
1927...| 1,330,215, 248] 2,252,256,367| 3,582,471,615] 1936...| 1,425,193,791] 3,062,411,720) 4,487,605,511 
1928...| 1,357,017,703| 2,306,554, 996] 3,663,572, 699|| 1937...] 1,839,619,361] 1,534,450, 789) 3,374,070, 150 
1929...| 1,405,622,070| 2,497,054,907| 3,902,676,977|| 1938...] 1,836,882,650] 1,568,269,672) 3,405, 152,322 


1930...| 1,431,324,003] 2,595,145,308] 4,026,469,311] 1939...| 1,834,329, 209] 1,583,373,521 3,367, 702,730 
1931...} 1,438,050,759| 2,793,971,329| 4,232,022,088] 1940...] 1,762,473,489] 1,617,561,683) 3,380,035, 172 
1932. ..| 1,437,489, 430] 2,934, 182,332| 4,371,671, 762|| 1941...} 1,697,545, 699) 1,699,942, 865 3,397,488, 564 
1933...| 1,438,834,552| 2,951,690,468] 4,390,525,020) 1942...| 1,578,254,765| 1,793,579,270 3,371, 834,035 
1934...| 1,437,334, 152] 2,966,505,594| 4,403,839, 746 


1 Does not include Canadian railway capital owned by Canadian railways. 


Capital Investment.—The capital structure of the Canadian National Rail- 
ways, changed by the Capital Revision Act, 1937, was reduced by $262,770,972 (see 
p. 644 of the 1939 Year Book). The excess of capital liability as shown in Table 3 
over the investments in road and equipment shown in Table 4 is accounted for by 
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loans and advances from the Government to cover deficits of the Canadian National 
Railways and by the fact that some railway stock issues represented little actual 
investment in physical property. The investment account in recent years has 
been affected by write-offs for lines abandoned, transfers of property to other 
Government Departments, etc. 


4.—Capital Invested in Road and Equipment of Steam Railways, 1937-42 


= 


Investment 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
New Lines— 
Roadie ua. 2,997,932 1,946, 830 329,739 1, 182/Cr. 422,363 74,972 
Equipment... Nil Nil Nil Cr. 3,500 Nil Nil 
General...... 54,712 118,316 es i 3,776 . 
AL OtALe.ae 7: 3,052,644 2,065, 146 329, 739|Cr 2,311iCr 418, 587 74, 972 
Additions and 
Betterments— 
Roads ee 5,380, 865 6,522,746 —§,855, 876 6,659,074 8.786, 600 46, 537, 589 
Equipment... 28,355, 161 17,310, 743|/Cr. 4,452,439 66,340, 262 9, 566, 002 19, 608, 725 
General....... Cr} 6,158 63,095 1,665,148 92,198)/Cr. 17.1121 Cr: 89 
Undistributed 3, 436}Cr. 32,075|Cr. 13/Cr. 17,056/Cr.  265,260/Cr. file Oiliy, 
Totals...... 83, 733, 304 23, 864,509 3,068,572 73,074,478 18,070,230 66, 129, 308 
Undistributed!..|Cr.265,358,397/Cr. 3,685,804/Cr. 2,163,803/Cr. 9,437,903/Cr. 10, 052,083 Cr. 4,800, 297 
Totals, 


Investments 
as at Dec. 31.| 8,072, 460,924 3,094,704,775| 3,095,939,283| 3,159,573,547| 3,167,173,107| 3,228,577, 0902 


1 Details of this item are given in the ‘“‘Annual Report on Steam Railway Statistics’ issued by the 
Transportation and Public Utilities Branch of the Bureau of Statistics. The large credit in 1937 is due 
principally to the Canadian National Capital Revision Act. 2 Includes $74,728,521 transferred to 
depreciation reserve and a credit of $34,534,220 transferred to premium on capital and debenture stocks. 

Earnings and Expenses.—The operating ratio, or ratio of expenses to rev- 
enues, of Canadian railways increased from around 70 p.c. to above 90 p.c. between 
1917-20, and remained high thereafter. The United States Government took over 
the operation of the United States railways and increased the rates of pay of the 
railway employees when that country entered the First World War. The Canadian 
railways were also obliged to make corresponding increases and these have been the 
chief factor in increased operating ratio. Declining revenues without corresponding 
reductions in expenses during the depression period also maintained the high ratio. 
The period after 1938 showed a sharp decline in this ratio, due primarily to the 
greatly increased freight traffic occasioned by the War, and a subsequent accelera- 
tion in gross earnings. 


5.—Earnings and Operating Expenses of Steam Railways, 1936-42 


Nors.—Gross earnings and operating expenses for the years 1875 to 1914 are given at p. 434 of the 1916-17 
Year Book. The analyses per mile of line and per train mile go back to 1908 only and are given for 1908 
to 1916 at p. 435 of the 1916-17 Year Book. Corresponding figures for the years 1915 to 1925 are given at 
p. 550 of the 1941 Year Book and for 1926 to 1936 at p. 585 of the 1942 Year Book. 


x = = —— 


Ratio of Per Mile of Line Per Revenue 
oer Gross Operating | Expenses Train Mile 
Earnings Expenses R ae ee Gross |Operating Net Gross} Operating 
Pp Earnings | Expenses | Earnings } Earnings | Expenses 
$ $ pc: $ $ $ $ $ 
19S Gn rece 334,768,557 | 283,345, 968 84-64 7,839 6, 6341 1, 2051 4-012 3+3961 
LOST Aces. sree 355,103,271 | 300,652,548 84:67 8,316 7,041 1,275 3°992 3-380! 
LE ee 336, 833,400 | 295,705,638 87-79 7,888 6,925 963 3-930 83-4501 
BO RS aan 367,179,095 | 304,373,285 82-89 8,604 (Rey: 1,4721 4-137 8 +4291 
1 | re 429,142,659 | 335,287,503 78-13 10,074 7,8701 2,2041 4-436 3:466 
M04 fotis. Sus. 538,291,947 | 403,733,542 75-00 12,673 9,504 3,169 4-772 3-579 
19G2 rte ae 663,610,570 | 485,783,584 73 +20 15, 659 11,463 4,196 5-514 4-036 


1 Revised since the publication of the 1942 Year Book. 
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6.—Distribution of Operating Expenses of Steam Railways, 1939-42 


Item 1939 1940 1941 1942 
$ p.c. $ p.c. $ p.c. $ pc. 
| Way and structures........ 57,624,668] 19-0 | 63,864,526] 19-1 | 80,396,855] 19-9 | 99,957,948) 20-6 
| HIQUIPM entire year eee ees 70,994,034] 23:3 | 82,738,679] 24-6 | 97,962,464) 24-0 | 119,318,819) 24-6 
| Traffic expenses........... 12,394,763] 4-1 10,224,035] 3-1 10,327,834} 2-6 | 10,332,990) 2-1 
Transportation............ 144,196,332] 47-4 | 157,358,033] 46-9 | 190,611,356) 47-3 | 226,557,608) 46-6 


General and misc. expenses.| 19,163,488} 6-3 | 21,102,230} 6-3 | 24,435,033} 6-2 29,616,219} 6-1 


| | |S 


Gross EARNINGS AND OPERATING EXPENSES OF STEAM RAILWAYS 
yn | 1914-1942 


LLARS 
800 


OPERATING | 
EXPENSES 


(@) 
191415 1919 191920 1925 1930 1935 1940 ‘42 
Fiscal Years Calendar Years 


Railway Salaries and Wages.—The number of railway employees fluctuates 
with the volume of traffic, but not to the same extent. Salaries and wages are 
affected by the number of employees, by rates of pay and by the time worked. Since 
1939 the influence of the War has resulted in a sharp upward swing in both the 
number of employees and the average rates of pay. 
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—_——— sw EF 
7.—Steam Railway Employment and Salaries and Wages, 1936-42 
Norg.—Corresponding figures for the years 1912 to 1935 are given at p. 551 of the 1941 Year Book. 
eam eee 


Ratio of 
Operating Salaries 


Total Average 
ig’ Employees Salaries Salaries and Wages to— 
and Wages {and Wages Gross | Operating 
Earnings | Expenses 
No. $ p.c. p.c. 
LOGO Eee eats Stee Pais pea eae eee 132,781 182,638,365 49-9 59-0 
LOB sates AME Gt veel aiulince dak Meee Lame 133, 753 193,557,663 49-8 58-8 
PODS oe tease Ae. dol cos SIR Sed viata Usb a ee rs 127,747 195,108,351 52-8 60-2 
DBA) (a Nadas eAlerts yo gal aye 129,362 200,373,668 50-3 60-7 
LUN) Br. Nate steal atkins Bicle: Saws creole a Tae moos 135,700 214,505, 163 45-0 57-5 
AG Tee wise ccna ian dc Thea OE as one EO 148, 746 252,398, 865 42-0 56-0 
NOAD SRE. Can: TaN, 5 att eloecadie cis eae Oe 157,740 291,416,755 39-6 54-1 


Government Aid to Railways.—In order that the private railways of Canada 
might be constructed in advance of settlement, as colonization roads, or through 
thinly settled districts where little traffic was available, it was necessary for Dominion 
and Provincial Governments and even for municipalities to extend some form of 
assistance. ‘The form of aid was generally a bonus of a fixed amount per mile of 
railway constructed and, in the early days, grants of land other than for right-of-way 
were also made. 


As the country developed, the objections to the land-grant method became 
more apparent, and aid was more frequently given in the form of a cash subsidy 


per mile of line, a loan or a subscription to the shares of the railway. Guarantees 


of debenture issues were given in a later period and, since the formation of the 
Canadian National Railways, all debenture issues of that system, except those for 
rolling-stock, have been guaranteed by the Dominion Government. No new land 
grants or cash subsidies have been advanced by either the Dominion or Provincial 
Governments since 1939 and the situation, as it existed at Dec. 31, 1940, is set out 
at pp. 587-588 of the 1942 Year Book. 


During the era of railway expansion before the First World War, Provincial 
Governments guaranteed the bonds of some railway lines that afterwards were 
incorporated in the Canadian National Railways. As these bonds mature they are 


paid off by the Canadian National Railways in large measure through funds raised . 
by the issue of new bonds with Dominion Government guarantee. In this manner 


bonds guaranteed by the Governments of Ontario, Manitoba and Saskatchewan 
have been eliminated in recent years. 


8.—Railway Bonds Guaranteed by Dominion and Provincial Governments, as at 
Dec. 31, 1941 and 1942 


a 


Canadian Canadian Other 
Government National Pacific Railways Total 
1941 $ $ $ $ 
Provincial Governments— 
New Briniswick<, cveeiis, 6 ieee ot tenn 2,727,977 Nil 620,000 3,347,977 
ber tae fos | es Rare eee ans eee, 1OpSc7. 702 dd 9,420,000 19,797,762 
British ‘Columbia=. 5.3206. © eee 25,026,001 és 20,160,000 45,186,001 
Totals, Provincial Governments...... 38,131,740 ~ 30,200,000 68,331,740 
Dominion) Government.-.- 22. ees a 835,410,059 1 Nil Nil 835, 410,0591 
Grand Totals. on... eat 873,541, 7991 - 30,200,000 || 903,741,799: 


For footnote, see end of table, p. 581. 
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8.—Railway Bonds Guaranteed by Domin‘on and Provincial Governments, as at 
Dec. 31, 1941 and 1942—concluded 


: : 
Canadian Canadian Other 
Government National Pacific Railways Total 
| oo ie pe Ss oh Se eS Ey (ect a ae) er epee |S a Lesa Pee 
$ $ $ $ 
1942 
Provincial Governments— 
Ne WrISTUDS WICK eas, aaa. fuente sda Heeletie Ke « 658,919 Nil 465,000 1,123,919 
PAT OE GS ee ae PPS eth corso sated aera oiled 1,732,296 we! 2,420,000 4,152,296 
eritisty CGIMINDIRES Fk, dices i andasedireebeas.s 2,326,607 ss Nil 2,326,607 
_ , Totals, Provincial Governments...... 4,717,822 - 2,885,000 7,602,822 
AomIMion GOVeLNMeNt. rea 5... ces dee cco ete 731,198,5001 Nil Nil 731,198, 5001 
Grand Totals. ESAS a ohihe es eee eee 735, 916,3221 - 2,885,000 || 738,801,322 1 


1 Does not include $104,761,010 in 1941 and $10,697,936 in 1942 perpetual debenture stock and guaranteed 
stock of the former Grand Trunk Railway, now part of the Canadian National System, on which interest 
and dividends are guaranteed by the Dominion Government. 


FINANCIAL STATISTICS OF GOVERNMENT-OWNED RAILWAYS 


A description of the origin and growth of Government-owned railways in Canada 
is given at pp. 601-603 of the 1926 Year Book. This article describes their con- 
solidation under the Canadian National Railways in 1923. The Hudson Bay 
Railway is a direct liability of the Dominion Government and has been operated by 

the Canadian National for the Government since Apr. 1, 1935, but is not included 
in the data for Canadian National Railways. To Mar. 31, 1943, the total cost of 
this railway was $33,526,177, exclusive of the expenditure of $6,274,150 on the 
terminal at Nelson and a loss of $2,237,685 on peels The operating surplus for 
the fiscal year 1942-43 was $112,121. 


The major portion of Dominion Government investments in railways consists 
of construction costs of the Intercolonial system, the National Transcontinental 
Railway and the Hudson Bay Railway, and the purchase price of small railways in 

the eastern provinces. The terminals at. Churchill consisting of a grain elevator, 
a warehouse and docks have been transferred to the National Harbours Board and 
the investment removed from the railway account. Loans and advances to the 
Canadian National Railways for payment of operating deficits were charged to the 
Consolidated Revenue Account of the Dominion and also cleared from the railway 
account and other adjustments were made under the Canadian National Railways 
Capital Revision Act, 1937. 


In addition to these expenditures the Dominion Government has made loans 
to the Canadian National and Canadian Pacific Railway companies for capita] 
purposes, for special works programs and for equipment leased to the railways ; 
the amounts outstanding on Dec. 31, 1942, were: Canadian National Railways, 

_$26,346,206; Canadian Pacific Railway, $12,238,154; total $38,584,360. 
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9.—Assets of the Canadian National Railways System, as at Dec. 31, 1922 and 1942 


Increase (++) 
Dec. 31, 1922 Dec. 31, 1942 or 
Decrease (—) 


$ $ $ 


Account 


Investments— 


Road andiequipmeontess & foc cue ation ts oon een 1, 765,323,644 1,890, 440,355 +125,116,711 


Improvements on leased railway property........... 1,492,123 4,226,220 +2, 734,097 
Sinking funds 8 SESE LO oc nas cea LOCHe 4,629,855 756, 856 —3,872,999 
Deposits in lieu of mortgaged property sold.......... 6,171,808 4,667,712 —1,504,096 
Miscellaneous physical property................e.06- 34,767,914 66, 145, 762 +31,377, 848 
Athirated companics 4 a.:.cc ce see meee re ee 24, 253,323 42,021,103 +17, 767,780 
Opherinvestments has. h, ©. ene shes ohn erecta 5,789,464 745,435 —5,044,029 
Maintenance: inds..i7 3.0.0.0 peer es eee ee Nil 8,425,000 +8, 425,000 


1,842,428,131 | 2,017,428,443 +175, 000,512 


CASH NAS apte.t i mine i ih ea eR RN ew te een eae oe 14,651,422 10, 242,499 —4, 408,923 
Special"adepositsenca ete eee Meee oe eee 6,139,435 7,808,224 +1, 668,789 
oans and) bills receivable. ue. cee een teenies 11,600 75,000 +63 , 400 
Traffic and car service balances receivable.......... 2,528,622 - —2,528, 622 
Net balances receivable from agents and conductors. 5,386, 673 18,114,935 +12, 728,262 
Miscellaneous accounts receivable................00- 16,857,420 19, 894,312 +3 ,036, 892 
Materials ana supplies st. me ct cr rec reer nee 41,408,999 48,456,428 +7, 047,429 
Interest and dividends receivable................... 377,003 686, 828 +309,825 
Renta revel vale. 57 eee sole cei ea wieneeee eee 112,269 184,477 +72, 208 
Other/current/assets 9s i ae fa. Se een 106,775 10,709,440 +10,602, 665 


87,580,218 116,172,143 +28 ,591,925 


Deferred Assets— 


Working fund ad vancesacecce eens cre nee n eae 166, 847 220,736 +53, 889 
Insiranceand: othertuuasnme sean eee eee 352,488 12,937,394 +12,584,906 
Other deferred assetss y seis ees | tee es ed ee 11,805,962 4,278,718 —7,527,244 

Totals, Deferred Assets.................. 12,325,297 17,486,848 +5,111,551 

Unadjusted Debits— 

Rents and insurance premiums paid in advance...... 322,059 178,970 — 143,089 
Discountion capita listockase ieee ae ereiekie niet 634, 960 189,500 —445,460 
Discountioniunded debts. see en eee 1,919,635 8, 883, 269 +6, 963,634 
@thersmadiustedidepits aa. ereceee ee eee ae nee 12,820,903 3,955, 794 —8,865,109 

Totals, Unadjusted Debits.............. 15,697,557 13,207,533 —2, 490,024 


Grand ‘Totals iiney ies as eee 1,958,031,203 | 2,164,244,967 +206, 213,764 


Operating Finances of the Canadian National Railways.*—Gross revenues, 
operating expenses and net revenues include only those from steam railway and 
commercial telegraph operations, but the deficits are for the entire system, including 
the operating results of the Niagara, St. Catharines and Toronto Railway (electric) 
and other railways operated separately, hotels, commercial telegraphs, coastal 
steamships and all other outside operations. 

Under the Canadian National Railways Capital Revision Act (c. 22, 1937), 
interest on Dominion Government loans, amounting to $530,832,598, and Govern- 
ment claims for interest, amounting to $43,949,039, were cancelled as liabilities of 
the Railway and these have been eliminated from Table 10. The cash deficits, 
shown in the last column of the table, have been met by loans by the Government, 
by direct payment from July 1, 1927, and by reduction of working capital. 

—* For detailed statistics of the operation and finances of the Canadian National Railways see the 


annual reports on ‘‘Steam Railway Statistics’’ and “Canadian National Railways’’ published by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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paps onenears 


10.—Gross Revenues, Operating Expenses, Net Revenues, Fixed Charges and Deficits 
of the Canadian National Railways,! 1936-42 


Nore.—Appropriations, ete., for the Hudson Bay Railway are not included with these data; although 
the railway was returned to the Government while under construction, it is not now a part of the Canadian 
National Railways. This table is condensed from the bulletin ‘‘Canadian National Railways, 1923-42” 
published by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics; see also pp. 647-648 of the 1940 Year Book. For figures 
for the years 1911-25, see p. 660 of the 1936 Year Book and for 1926-35, see p. 590 of the 1942 Year Book. 


€lkics Income 
Operating Operating Available Total Fixed | Net Income Cash 
Teoiines Expenses Re oe Charges Deficit? Deficit 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

186,610,489 | 171,477,690 8,975,091 52,172,437 43,197,346 43,303 ,394 

198,396,609 180,788, 858 11,241, 763 53,270,417 42,028,654 42,345, 8683 

182, 241,723 176,175,312 |Dr.1,019,255 53,451,742 54,470,997 54,314, 1968 

203 , 820, 186 182,965,768 15,248,900 53,488, 164 38, 239, 264 40,095, 5203 

247,527,225 | 202,519,813 37,920, 718 53,305, 288 15,384,570 | 16,965,0448 

304,376,778 237, 768,437 58,601,315 53,162,354 |Cr. 5,438,961 |Cr. 4,016,327 

375,654,544 288,998,675 78, 952,433 51,669,935 |Cr.27,282,498 |Cr.25 063,268 

1 Includes the Central Vermont Railway, Inc. 2 Net income deficit includes appropriations for 

insurance fund and excludes interest on Government loans eliminated by the Capital Revision Act, 
1937. 3 Contributed by Dominion Government. 


Capital Revision of the Canadian National Railways.—The Canadian 
National Railways Capital Revision Act, c. 22 of the Statutes of 1937, is dealt with 
at p. 644 of the 1939 Year Book. In the same edition, a table at pp. 644-645 shows 
a condensed consolidated balance sheet as at Dec. 31, 1936, adjustments authorized 
by the Capital Revision Act and the revised balance sheet as at Jan. 1, 1937. 


Capital Structure and Debt of Canadian National Railways.—The 
share capital on Dec. 31, 1922, consisted of $165,627,739 stock of the Grand Trunk 
Railway held by the Dominion Government and $100,000,600 of the Canadian 
Northern Railway stock also held by the Dominion Government. There was also 
outstanding $4,591,975 stock of constituent lines held by the public, of which 
$25,375 has been retired. Table 11 shows the capital liabilities of the Canadian 
National Railways other than shareholders’ capital. The amounts shown under 
“Active Assets” represent largely temporary loans-and explain the large increases 
in 1940 over the respective preceding years. 


11.—Debt of the Canadian National Railways, as at Dec. 31, 1937-42 


Nore.—A more detailed analysis may be found in the bulletin referred to in the headnote to Table 16. 
Figures for the years 1922-36 are given at p. 591 of the 1942 Year Book. 


Government 
Funded Debt Held by Public Loans and 
Advances— {Appropriations 
rie ——_————| for Canadian Grard 
Guaranteed by— agactlve Covenant Total? 
$$$ _______— ssets in ailways! 
Dominion Provincial Unguaranteed| Public 
Government | Governments Accounts 
At Organiza- $ $ $ $ $ $ 
iORen sate . 331,309,904 93,412,807 | 385,198,150 | 115,607,457 | 404,272,0303) 1,600, 020, 662 
MOS eh tie fos 937, 620,214 73, (11, 953 173 , 214, 082 77, 223 , 467 16,771,981 |] 1,959,519, 498 
BS ipresnk ttn aiiric’ 970,697,190 73,777,953 177,522,256 62,480,567 16,771,981 || 1,981,363, 775 
BOS O.4 s-cicls ab are 1,004, 865,758 67,052,468 178,078,197 48,144,805 16,771,981 |) 1,992,185, 600 
DOGO aes Oxias 6 1,053 ,915, 895 38,131,740 171,353 , 676 45,382,081 16,771,981 || 2,000,210, 121 
O40 Gees 1,000,881,473 38,131,740 160,803,121 113,882,334 16,771,981 || 2,004,496, 438 
TOL UY ee eda 940,171,069 38,131,740 156,091,494 195,345, 884 16,771,981 || 2,014, 253,131 
MOA D a. ace cine sie 741, 896,436 4,718,822 62,600,816 502,856, 461 16,771,981 4 2,028, 137,130 


1 Working capital, the remainder of the account being eliminated (see p. 591 of the 1942 Year Book). 
2 Includes Dominion Government Proprietor’s Equity beginning at $676,327,701 on Jan. 1, 1937; and capital 
stock held by the public amounting to $4,564,000 on Dec. 31, 1942. 3 Exclusive of $14,529,707 for 
Sraee Bay Railway on Mar. 31, 1919. Appropriation to Dec. 31, 1922, included in total for 1922. 
4 Jan. 1. ' 
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Table 12 has been compiled to reconcile the investments in and loans to the 
Canadian National Railways (including Canadian Government Railways) as shown 
in the Public Accounts for the fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1942 and 1943, with the 
debt to the Dominion Government shown in the Railways’ balance sheet at Dec. 3i, 
1941 and 1942, which is covered by ‘Dominion Government—Proprietor’s Equity”’, 
and the columns ‘Active Assets in Public Accounts” and “Appropriations for 
Canadian Government Railways” in Table 11. 


12.— Reconciliation between the Public Accounts, Mar. 31, 1942 and 1943, and the 
Balance Sheet of the Canadian National Railways, Dec. 31, 1941 and 1942 


: Canadian 
Item re aa “ National 
M 31. 1942 Balance Sheet 
baka Dee. 31, 1941 
$ $ 
Canadian Government Railways— 
Gapital Mxpengiairess «aa, nc. cuon chi So, Saks ae eee 377, 891, 597 377, 893,344 
NVOPEIDICADILAL: ta cae hod Oh cieeiegicaths iene Ta ee ee 16,771, 981 16,771, 981 
Canadian National Railways— 
Dominion Government equity: 
Canadian National Railways capital stock..................... 18, 000, 000 18,000, 000 
Canadian National Railways securities trust stock............. 267, 283,019 267, 283,019 
OMIPOTALY: LOGDSy atoeae a8 Fa us cokes da Rigs a ee ee 416, 902, 400 195,345, 884 
Miscellaneous Investments—G.T.R. 
Stock purchased prior to Confederation—not in C.N.R. balance 
BRGOOU toast ho cage A htc eae Ae eae eee en 121,740 Nil 
1,096,970,737 875, 294, 228 
Transactions between Dec. 31, 1941 and Mar. 31, 1942: 
dvances by Dominion Government.............cccccceccececccces ~ 225, 572, 843 
' Repayments by Canadian National Railways...................... - Cr. 4,016, 327 
roperty transferred to Department of National Defence.......... - Cr. 1,747 
Expenditure by Dominion not in C.N.R. balance sheet—G.T.R. stock 
(purchased prior to Confederation)............ccccccecccucceccceeee - 121,740 
POURS 8 is cai he hep ee he toe ee, oat a 1,096,970,737 1,096,970,737 
‘ Canadian 
renee National 
ccounts Balance Sheet 
Mar. 31, 1943 
tg Dec. 31, 1942 
$ 
Canadian Government Railways— 
Capital expenditures, ycc. cosa cckessceas 6c ecshce 377, 885, 132 377, 885, 182 
WOLINE CADIAL d sacs sc tcaneabict mace Ree Ce 16,771, 981 16,771, 981 
Canadian National Railways— 
Dominion Government equity: 
Canadian National Railways capital stock..................... 18, 000, 000 18,000, 000 
Canadian National Railways securities trust stock............. 298, 842, 882 298, 842, 882 
Temporary Loans 5306 Seo CO, Be ean Momeni 559, 441, 706 502, 856, 461 
Miscellaneous Investments—G.T.R. 
Stock purchased prior to Confederation—not in C.N.R. balance 
BOGS elec. AA sce Se Pee ee ee ee 121, 740 Nil 
1,271 ,063,441 1,214,356,456 
Transactions between Dec. 31, 1942 and Mar. 81, 1943: 
vances by Dominion Government...,......0.00cecececececececes ~ 71, 780,105 
Repayments by Canadian National MAUWAYS So. le ee - |Cr. 15,194,860 
Expenditure by Dominion not in C.N.R. balance sheet—G.T.R. stock 
(purchased prior to Confederation).............cccceccuceeccccccee, ~ 121, 740 
Totals 25.0... eat hau Tae Hn es ae PE ae 1,271,063,441 1,271,063,441 


Subsection 3.—Steam Railway Traffic 


In addition to an analysis of passenger and freight traffic statistics for all steam 
railways, a separate analysis is given of the operations and traffic of the Canadian 
National Railways, since, being controlled by the Dominion Government, the 
information is considered of special interest. . 
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Passenger and Freight Traffic.—The average haul for freight, as shown in 
Table 13, is for all railways, which eliminates the effects of consolidation of railways 
and of interchanging freight between Canadian railways. 


13.—Statistics of Passenger and Freight Services and Revenue Receipts, 1936-42 


Notr.—Corresponding figures for 1910-15 are given at pp. 628-629 of the 1922-23 Year Book, for 1916-30 
at pp. 652-653 of the 1937 Year Book and for 1931-35 at pp. 592-593 of the 1942 Year Book. 


PASSENGERS 
Revenue Passengers 
Year Passenger- Eeecneer Passengers tity . Carried One 
Train Car Miles Carried? One Mil ' Mile per 
Miles! i Tr hae Bias: Mile of Line 
i No No No. No No 
LODO meee tie Bee at 33,221,771 274, 668 , 982 20,497,616 | 1,726,058, 974 40,415 
LOB Ccteey As eust- seve SR a ree 36,598, 1533 290, 836, 907 22,038,709 1,929, 442,930 45,184 
LASEK Se See Rec ch EAN Biiatey We 36,274,204 285,004,367 20,911,196 | 1,783,177,557 41,760 
LOSUR Tee meet eee 36,526, 808 284,259,591 20,482,296 1, 751,973,333 41,053 
1Q40 Ss Ome are cnrde es sle a case Wu's 37,293,721 296,077,068 21,969,871 | 2,176,467,876 51,090 
UOT U tp cet atc) a0 Rp, Oa nee » 39,947,184 337, 144, 753 29,779,241 | 3,205,541,530 75,467 
DP RT ek Ee ee ag 43,271,994 , 395,118,691 47,596,602 | 4,989,295, 894 117, 728 
Average Passenger- 
Receipts Average Average Average Train 
per Receipts per Passenger Passengers Revenue per 
Passenger Passenger Journey per Train Passenger- 
Mile Train Mile 
cts. $ miles No $ 
NOR Ge waterloo: eine tice 2-08 1-75 84 523 1-79 
LOS Me erate tae Brerteare cies 2-02 1-76 88 53 1-74 
LO Sosa mdr tcmecn maces tains 5 2-07 pew ze 85 49 1-67 
LOR od: Rees ea rie gee ake Ce 2-06 1-76 86 48 1-67 
LOS Ore ett yates 1-96 1-94 99 58 1-97 
OD he ence Wa ait nn aed 1-86 2-01 108 80 2-25 
Ma ie i eet at eRe aka seis. cys 1-83 1-92 105 115 2-93 
FREIGHT 
Revenue Revenue . Freight - 
Freight- Freight- Freight Bs Carried 
Train Train Car Carriedé One Mls One Mile per 
Miles4 Miles Mile of Line 
No No tons tons tons 
MOS Oreeeascatyce e i fey ass 50,219, 782 1,795,275, 640 75,846,566 | 26,414, 113,720 618, 482 
LO De perenne hone eae dibrs move 52,349,342 | 1,881,712,546 82,220,374 | 26,926,054, 021 630,557 
LOR Sates seins). Mle ions a. ae 49, 432,589 1,769, 787,848 76,175,305 | 26,834,696, 695 628, 433 
PUB Operas rehire. amomicre oo elevenciare 52,231,620 | 1,944,530,366 84,631,122 | 31,464,991,270 737,299 
UD coe ts pa ea ae eee 59,438,226 | 2,272,551,025 97,947,541 | 37,898, 196,157 889,608 - 
1G) We scene ee hak nea ies Ae Riba 72,847,697 |  2,848,006,314 | 116,808,091 | 49,982,478,000 | 1,176,723 
iE cS, ar peice, Reh ger aia 77,080,637 | 2,968,594, 473 134,674,537 | 56,153,953,000 ! 1,325,011 
Freight Posicts Average Average Average |Revenueper 
Receipts Ae Ton Length of | Train Load, Load Freight- 
per Ton rT isa Freight Revenue | per Loaded Train 
per Mile Nd Haul Tons Car Mile Mile 
cts. $ miles tons tons $ 
BOS Onmeermien re cient Ate ai oy os: 0-969 3°38 348 526 24-73 5-10 
DIET As a a i i 1-005 3-29 ook 514 (23-90 5-17 
LOS teers can hse Rigas scrotal cies * 0-954 3-36 352 543 25-59 5-18 
SR oy Sees aves ee ae 0-909 3-38 372 602 27-28 5-48 
LOU portend Atte Lie oe a, 0-882 3-41 387 638 28-39 5-63 
Gated eke tean tte aiorste ee kvs a-c 0-843 3-61 428 686 29-71 5-78 
DOE Oh Rea a as Ua, ad ie 0-896 3-74 417 729 30-71 6-53 
1 Includes express, baggage, mail, etc., cars. 2 Duplications included. 3 Revised since 
the publication of the 1942 Year Book. 4 Revised classification includes mileage previously classed 
as ‘‘mixed’’, 5 Includes caboose miles and excludes miles made in passenger and non-revenue trains. 


6 Duplications eliminated, see Table 15 for details of freight carried. 


Mileage and Traffic of the Canadian National Railways.—At Dec. 31, 
1942, steam mileage of the Canadian National (including lines in the U.S.A. but 
exclusive of the Northern Alberta Railways and Toronto Terminals Railway, which 
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are controlled jointly by the Canadian National and the Canadian Pacific Railways) 

was 23,561. Including the Thousand Islands Railway, 4-51 miles, and the Muskegon 
Railway and Navigation Co., 5-25 miles, controlled but separately operated, the 
total steam mileage was 23,571. Including 115-4 miles of electric lines, the grand 
total was 23,686. 


14.—Train Traffic Statistics! of the Canadian National Railways (Canadian and U.S. 
Lines) 1941 and 1942 


Item 1941 1942 
Train Mileage— 
PRODGNS OT EF AND ho fe ae on, Ou tara oie ae ic 8 alae aoe rk oe No. 20,770, 203 22,597, 896 
Tireight trains. sae see es eee Le ete Motesst axe ueiarers Crete “ 40,364,715 42,720,204 
Totals, Train Mikes? 3.5 Oo. be aed ee ee No. 61,134,918 65,318,100 
Passenger-Train Car Mileage— 
Coaches’ aud compbitiation,.. 7.0. scans wc eke cee ee tee ee No. 67,621,220 82,963, 416 
PI ORG TOI CATA on 54 Seth ths coun ioise un Bia Pe ee “ 1,232,892 1,190,445 
Parlour, sleeping and’ dining carssse% osse elo eee ee ee 49,176,108 60,687,671 
BAgeace, mail, express, OC lante rors sec cacche ore os 60,121, 847 64,338,391 
Totals, Passenger-Train Car Miles?................ No. 178,152,067 | 209, 179, 923 
Freight-Train Mileage— . . 
Loaded freight-car mileg sain cole Foe ook niack on Pee No. 1,061,072,611 1,139,115, 763 
Eynpty freight-car sallescicsc..cte. cc ok eck cea ee ee oS 513,659,506 521,091,526 
CRDG08S Iles, 2. oe Aanteh Gacee wate tes ti tt eee se 40,543,146 43,158,917 
Totals, Freight-Train Car Miles?................... No. 1,615,275, 263 1,703,366,206 
Passenger Traffie— 
Passengers carried (earning revenue)................ceeeceeee No. 17,681,343 30,363, 290 
Passengers carried (earning revenue) one mile................ 4 1,761,970, 856 2,707,890, 246 
Passenger-train miles per mile of road.........0.0.cc0cceeees ae ne 882 962 
Averave passenger journey sas fae ae lee a, aoc miles 99-7 89-2 
Average amount received per passenger...........0.e.ceceeee 1-8038 1-5906 
verage amount received per passenger mile................. $ 0-0181 0:0178 
Average passengers per train mile...............0.ceecceccees No 84-8 119-8 
Average passengers per car mile..............ccccccececcceuce se 15-9 19-9 
Total passenger-train earnings per train mile.................. $ 2-4076 3°0739 
Total passenger-train revenue per mile of road................ $ a VANe yy 2,956-71 
Freight Traffic— 
Revenue freight carried at ye Feet a ee ite) tons 65,370,412 71,545, 237 
Revenue freight carried one mile... .2. 0.0. <0... Sen, ees ck Cy 27,199,875,760 | 31,729,325, 493 
Revenue freight carried one mile per mile of road............ e 1,151,306 1,345,174 
Total (all classes) freight carried one mile per mile of road... “ 1,277,345 1,453,404 
Average tons revenue freight per train mile. ., 674 43 
Average tons (all classes) freight per loaded car mile 27-47 28-32 


$ 5-93 
Freight revenue per mile of road 10, 176-82 12,278-01 

$ 3-67 4-03 
0-00881 0.00909 


1 Excludes electric lines. 2 Work service excluded. 


Commodities Hauled.—Total tonnage of freight hauled by the railways 
during 1942 was by far the greatest handled in any year. It amounted to 134,674,537 
tons as compared with 116,808,091 tons in 1941 and 84,631,122 tons in 1939. This 
was an increase over 1939 of 59 p.c. and over 1928, the previous peak, of 13-5 
p.c., but due to longer hauls the ton miles increased by 78 p.c. over 1939 and 35 p.c. 
over 1928. 
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Agricultural products loaded declined from 25,704,840 tons in 1941 to 24,137,351 
tons in 1942. Loadings of animal products, mine products, forest products and 
manufactures and miscellaneous freight all showed substantial increases. Bituminous 
coal received from foreign connections increased from 4,410,773 to 6,028,987 tons. 


- Crude petroleum from foreign connections increased from 31,085 to 1,940,297 


tons and gasoline and petroleum oils showed similar increases; the greater part of 


_ this tonnage entered Canada from United States points. 


15.—Commodities Hauled as Freight on Steam Railways, 1938-42 


_ -Nors.—In this table duplications are eliminated, i.e., the same freight handled by two or more railways 
is counted only once. Thestatistics do not include the United States lines of the Canadian National System, 
but the link of the C.P.R. line across Maine is included, as are the Canadian sections of United States rail- 


ways. 


Group and Product ‘ : 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 
‘ tons tons tons tons tons 
Agricultural Products 

WEMOAD Tassie scien cus 0S eee Sears eae} 8,555,203 | 11,127,016 | 10,573,708 | 14,859,532 11,564,297 
“OGRRR as aniie Saat oad &) Dah Ree ee te 0 Aenean. 950, 702 1,016,754 1,014,007 PaAQTANG7 1,338, 866 
ther grain. .. 2... 4. Pyare Seer Su snsl aS oecides 1,722,786 | 1,676,687 | 1,715,918 | 2,104,127 2,809,175 
TE ROSTERS PES RRE ONS 5 21 SPS Sy ot ae Nes at os eS eee ne 1,399,357 1,659,720 1,614, 803 2,050,042 2,046, 132 
Rather nvill products... 2. 6.46. ees eee en: Dy 702822 1,888,537 1,904,622 | 2,188,690 2,590, 758 
Other agricultural products.............. 3,154,455 | 2,931,460 | 3,046,547 | 3,381,282 3,788,123 


Totals, Agricultural Products....| 17,532,825 | 20,300,174 | 19,869,605 | 25,704,840 | 24,137,351 


Animal Products 


HEY OSSLOU errs rasa is ass biln eee eee heidi 741,969 771,922 831,660 907,794 960,217 
Meats and other edible packing-house 
WTOMUCESRI Mas! Le cei ccc eies se aes Gh aa 732,347 764, 704 803, 156 936, 131 1,148,516 
Other animal products.................2- 650, 662 718, 234 722,055 877,024 1,073, 037 
Totals, Animal Products......... 2,124,978 | 2,254,860 | 2,356,871 | 2,720,949 3,181,770 


Mineral Products 
Rioal, BWEDTACILG, 9.2. ssciy.d dian eeissle s cao, 2,704,433 | 3,252,264 | 3,056,333 | 3,512,795 4,676,540 - 


ROO IDUTIMOUS cc vige cuts sieve eaie sae sii 8,990,920 | 10,341,758 | 12,176,892 | 13,426,524 15,259, 888 
ASAI IGT COGS tet totaal t-ais nisin staee sc Patri 2,302,734 | 2,305,997 | 2,422,557 | 2,813,694 3,448, 824 
MOMs Kk Creag teem dieses eiblalsdo edie s/eiciaw wre a0 1,120,465 | 1,341,684 | 1,634,414 | 1,854,604 2,010, 738 
Ores and concentrates. ............0.005 5,855,671 | 6,430,314 | 7,326,854 | 8,827,177 9, 832,283 
Base bullion, matte, pig and ingot (non- 

FEVTOUS ID OLEIS)esccahw cut: «eiteien bisie bone 1,030,232 | 1,167,191 | 1,270,533 | 1,562,592 1,775,987 
BHM ANGICTAVEL fs. dscic docs cst eale-wle ee 1,309,487 | 1,212,339 | 2,578,791 | 2,170,254 DAO 225 
Stone (crushed, ground, broken)......... 1,151,035 1,280,013 1,783,014 1,820,400 1,978,967 
Other mineral products..............-... 3,770,273 | 3,973,768 | 4,572,360 | 5,441,155 7,963,445 

Totals, Mineral Products......... 28,235,250 | 31,305,328 | 36,821,748 | 41,429,195 | 49,053,895 


Forest Products 


Logs, posts, poles, piling................. 1,115,316 | 1,394,157 | 1,379,145 | 1,347,945 1,337, 824 
Cordwood and other firewood........... 1,082,598 | 1,066,185 | 1,023,894 949, 845 1,007,915 
NAIM OOCLESEN srs tir. Foye is SiatereldAsiclels pre as 2,821,765 | 1,795,684 | 2,564,317 | 3,059,082 3,746, 150 
Lumber, timber, box, crate and cooperage 
PANDORA CONTRI ek. shea te.cipaaka sole 3,041,305 | 3,600,882 | 5,257,122 | 6,368,720 6,910, 943 
Other forest products... 6. 0.66. ce eee nie 434,522 590,341 651,172 778,186 695,092 
Totals, Forest Products.......... 8,495,506 | 8,447,249 | 10,875,650 | 12,503,778 | 13,697,924 
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15.—Commodities Hauled as Freight on Steam Railways, 1938-42—concluded 


Group and Product 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 
tons tons tons tons tons 
Manufactures and Miscellaneous 
Gasoline and petroleum products......... 2,266,423 | 2,235,457 | 2,436,815 | 2,882,563 7,476,092 
Iron and steel (bar, sheet, structural pipe) 999,199 1,406,798 | 2,636,820 | 3,108,723 3,987,716 
Automobiles, trucks and parts........... 1,233,823 | 1,465,544 | 1,986,304 | 2,571,901 2,367,171 © 
Newaprint paper i690 Sod fy ee 1,916,349 | 2,172,159 | 2,661,631 | 2,850,056 2,786,815 
WoOde pulp sete oct he, Rectan beet 746 , 209 931,409 | 1,329,812 1,720,216 1,871,289 
Other manufactures and miscellaneous. ..| 10,411,419 | 11,832,795 | 14,520,118 | 18,427,704 23,047,926 
Merchandise (all L.C.L. freight)......... 2,213,324 | 2,279,349 | 2,452,167 | 2,888,166 3,066,588 
Totals, Manufactures and Misc...... 19,786,746 | 22,323,511 | 28,023,667 | 34,449,329 | 44,603,597 


__ | | | LY 


Grand Totals. ................. 76,175,305 | 84,631,122 | 97,947,541 | 116,808,091 | 134,674,537 


Railway Accidents.—All injuries to passengers are included in Tables 16 and — 
17 but, for employees, only injuries that keep the employee from his work for at_ 
least three days during the ten days following the accident are recorded. Other 
persons include trespassers walking along tracks, stealing rides, etc., also persons 
crossing tracks at level crossings. 


16.—Passengers, Employees and Others Killed or Injured on Steam Railways, 1936-42 


Norz.—For the years ended June 30, 1888 to 1900, see Canada Year Book, 1910, p. 378; for the years 
1901 to 1919, the 1922-23 edition, p. 635; for 1920 to 1935, the 1938 edition, p. 662. 


Passengers Employees Others Totals 
Year ———_____— 


Killed | Injured | Killed | Injured | Killed | Injured |] Killed | injured 


No No No. No No No. 
eT AE DIM Sete eb Me Pw Se nk a 6 691 93 | 6,338} 282 7,732.9 
LOST arc Sah: a; Dean homes | Meeatoreas 5 426 77 | 5,774 | 265 6,929 
LES OR RI PR ge Ro a Pee pe el 54 | 4,961] 237 5,880 
CRS Stet a a abgta EEE 2 ie ks 1 362 58 | 5,170| 240 6,115 
PETA hi OPO i CaM fare 92) 6 378 59 | 6,231 | 235 7,215 
Widipewe Abana eee eee 10 652 106 | 7,999] 287 9,546 
19D irae er Ae neh os ate ae 44 779 120 | 10,008] 279 11,530 


These accidents include all accidents in which railway trains were involved and 
accidents on railway property. The classification of accidents used in the Bureau’s 
vital statistics treats collisions between motor-vehicles and trains as motor-vehicle 
accidents; also provincial statistics class them as motor-vehicle accidents and, 
consequently, adjustments should be made when compiling total accidental deaths 
of all kinds or comparing results of accidents of different kinds, such as train and 
motor-yvehicle, 
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17.—Persons Killed or Injured on Steam Railways, 1940-42 


In Accidents Resulting from Movement of 
Trains, Locomotives or Cars 
Class of Person and 


Description of Accidents 1940 1941 1942 
Killed Injured Killed Injured Killed Injured 
No No No. No No No 
Class of Person— 

IPASSONGET SN ck as cert occa stew is emia 5 277 10 485 43 639 
RUIN DOV OOSE Rare a alelsiele,s Gaaieters «3 5 sane ale 49 1,278 88 1,556 103 2,163 
SCTOSDASSELS. Seis sista oe seas oa See eI 95 106 130 137 117 125 
IN OD=tTOSPASSCE SS cin sole eek Dae eg tee eae 124 377 147 472 148 463 
Postal clerks, expressmen, etc......... 2 32 1 106 Nil 40 


Totals.......... Tle Soret ale iecseree 275 2,070 376 25756 411 3,430 


. Description of Accidents (Employees 
| and Passengers only)— 


Coupling and uncoupling............... 5 69 4 92 5 120 
DWollisions sass cities eases aoe: Zz 115 30- 305 67 419 
Poralments ers ye ask tee ck oes see 5 35 10 132 4 58 
Locomotives or cars breaking down... Nil Nil Nil 1 Nil 2 
Falling from trains.or cars............ 7 144 137 f°) 197 
‘jeotcins Ono Olt trans... 20a) doce: 6 286 5 380 4 543 

| truck by trails, CtCs.cs.. ess ws sane 25 45 17 31 26 46 
| Overhead and other obstruction....... Nil 19 1 19 1 17 
UN CIECHUSOR JVB ate eco bs eich etore ces 4 842 24 944 30 1,400 

PD OGRIA Smee hier vtec das aa. ate 54 1,555 98 2,041 146 25802 


In Accidents Other Than Those Resulting from Movement of 
Trains, Locomotives or Cars 


Class of Person— 


MS CALIONIM Ollis eee eh ee wcrc siarelaa idee 2 668 2 959 Nil 1,219 
DSHOpPIMGH Me wie dee ern ieee Gaviereee nae 2 1,563 5 2,067 6 2,877 
Trainmen and trackmen.............. 5 2,191 10 2,682 8) 2,670 
HENETOMDIOV EOS. cc-e- onic odes acsaslv ects 1 531 1 735 2 1,079 
BPASSOULOLS sot ello c oe eeicks ected sine sae 1 101 Nil 167 M 140 
KO UNOTS Meme eee eee crs atctestnieversis Sloseieceete 14 91 9 180 14 115 

ROUAIS rye a oe ee oie a sie bere ots, ce 20 5,145 rai 6,790 32 8,100 


Section 2.—Electric Railways* 


Replacing the horse-car systems, used in Montreal and Toronto as early as 
1861, electric street railways were first seen in operation in Canada in 1885, when a 
successful experimental railway was constructed and operated at the Toronto 
Exhibition Grounds. Before many years their safety and convenience resulted in 
the discarding of the older systems. The first electric railway line in Canada and 
probably the first in North America, which ran between Windsor and Walkerville, 
_ was established early in June, 1886 (it is recorded that it was in active operation 
before June 11). 

The cheap and reasonably rapid conveyance of human beings is a necessity of 
modern urban life. In the cities of Eastern Canada, electric street railways are 
generally operated by private companies under city franchises, while in a considerable 
number of cities in Ontario and the West the street railways are owned and operated 
by the municipalities. 

The single overhead-trolley system is used by all electric railways but Edmonton. 
Montreal and Winnipeg have begun using also a double overhead trolley and track- 
less trolley-buses (29 of these buses being in service in 1940). Of the 35 systems 

* Revised and checked by G.S. Wrong, B.Sc., Chief of the Transportation and Public Utilities Branch 
of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. ‘The annual report on ‘‘ Electric Railways in Canada’’ published by 


this Branch, gives details of the operations of the individual railways, which are no longer published in the 
Year Book. 
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20 operated both electric cars and motor-buses in 1940, the increase in buses for 
these systems being 121, exclusive of the buses of the Brantford municipal system 
(8 in 1939 and 17 in 1940). Advantages of motor-buses are that the cars are not 
restricted to routes and there are no expenses for tracks. The capacity of each bus, 
however, is considerably less than that of an electric car. During 1940 the railways 
in Brantford and London ceased to operate and in Oshawa the railway continued 
only as a freight line. Motor-buses were substituted for passenger business by these 
three railways. 


Subsection 1.—Equipment of Electric Railways 


As stated above, electric street cars are being displaced by motor-buses and in 
many municipalities they have been displaced entirely. For this reason statistics 
of total track mileage of electric railways were omitted from the 1942 edition of 
the Year Book, but lengths of main track are given in Table 20. The figures in 
these tables do not include the lengths of city streets or suburban roads on which 
bus lines are operated. 


18.—Equipment of Electric Railways, 1939-42 


Item 1939 | 1940 | 1941 | 1942 Item 1939 | 1940 | 1941 | 1942 
No. | No. | No. | No No. | No. | No. | No 
PASSENGER VEHICLES— 
Closed carsscd cence 3,261 |3,197 |3,209 | 3,294) Baggage, express and 
Open: Cars eres, senna: 8 10 9 Sie pIDall-cars these oe 21 21 19 20 
Combination passenger Hreight,€ars:.s.5. nese 187 186 | 156 150 
and baggage......... 11 10 6 8|| Locomotives........... 46 46 49 51 
Cars without electrical Snow. ploughsy nese ee 73 val 69 72 
equipment........... 180 | 141 138 139] Sweepers............... 152 | 148} 147 147 
BUSES Hees te ee 803 O27) LLL A) e282) aeriicks).5 eee rece 66 63 80 123 
Trackless trolley-cars. . 28 29 30 38] Miscellaneous........... 226 | 206; 203 209 


Torats, PASSENGER 
WEHICE MG? Gls, racer se 4,291 | 4,313 | 4,509 | 4, 769 


Subsection 2.—Finances of Electric Railways 


When electric railways have ceased to operate because of either a decline in 
traffic or the substitution of motor-buses, their statistics have been excluded from 
the following tables. Consequently, fluctuations in revenues, etc., have been 
affected by variations in traffic and also by changes in the mode of local transporta- 
tion. Despite these changing conditions the gross revenues of electric railways 
have continued to increase since the low point reached in 1933, and very marked 
increases have been shown in 1940, 1941, and 1942. 


19.—Financial Statistics of Electric Railways, 1936-42 


Nortr.—Available figures for the years 1901 to 1907 are given at pp. 608 and 609 of the 1926 Year Book; 
se Te hese 1908 to 1918 at pp. 681 and 682 of the 1936 Year Book; and for 1919 to 1935 at p. 665 of the 1938 
ear Book. 


Capital Liability Investment Ratio : 
R oe. and Gross |Operating of Ex- EKm- Salaries 


Year : . penses and 
Stocks oes Total Equip- Earnings | Expenses | {5 Re. | Ployees Wages 
ment ceipts 
$ $ $ $ $ $ p.c No $ 


Ub Debary 36,727, 740/168, 334, 613] 205, 062,353/214, 820, 798/41, 391,927/28, 807,311] 69-60 | 14,280 18,958,831 
LOST ewes 36, 727, 740/169, 045, 069]205, 772, 809]208, 938, 656]42,991,444/29,545,641] 68-72 | 14,347 19,778,118 
LOSS) shoe 36, 727, 740/167, 878, 751/204, 606, 491/212, 643,544/42,537,767/29,683,131] 69-78 | 14,323 |20, 100,533 
1OSO ees 39, 668, 660/164, 912, 746/204, 581, 406/198, 481, 728}42, 864, 150/29,605,328] 69-07 | 14,061 |19,716, 985 
1940..... 38, 786, 423|161, 396, 724/200, 183, 147/203, 869, 891/47, 311, 009/32,624,012] 68-96 | 14,204 |20,649,358 
19417) se. 37,665, 091/155, 867, 823}193 532, 914/201, 279, 871/55, 334, 647/37,030,823| 66-92 | 14,801 |23,193,704 
LOR ects 37,616, 432(151, 523, 248/189, 139, 6801205, 989, 595|69, 034, 130/43, 473,516] 62-97 | 16,051 [27,923,343 
i a a 
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Subsection 3.—Electric Railway Traffic 


Statistics for electric railways reflect a steady building up of passenger and 
freight traffic since the depression years although mileage in operation has been 
reduced. The number of passengers carried by electric railways in 1940, 1941 and 
1942 showed an especially sharp rise over previous years due to increased traffic 
resulting from improved conditions, and the curtailment of passenger automobile 
traffic as a fesult of the War. 


20.—_Statistics of Electric Railway ‘Operations, 1936-42 


Norz.—Figures will be found at p. 676 of the 1933 Year Book for the years 1901 to 1910; at p. 681 of the 
1936 Year Book for the years 1911 to 1918; and at p. 667 of the 1938 Year Book for 1919 to 1935. 


ee ee ee 


_ Miles of Road Car Mileage 
Year With Passengers Freight 
‘Total Double Passenger Other Total 
Track é 

miles miles miles miles miles No. tons 
1OSGH eee 1, 247-09 552-77 119,779,505 | 2,465,384 | 122,244,889 614, 890, 897 2,265,023 
10S 7a wecer: 1,221-88 548-90 122,750, 869 2,559, 953 125,310,822 631, 894, 662 2,612,928 
O88 Tears: 1,154-50 538-66 123,201, 8380 2,221,392 125, 423,222 629,778,738 2,151,309 
1930 Re, ae 1, 083-49 508-56 121,528,380 2,287,878 123 816,258 632,533, 152 2,313,748 
TOA FEE es 1,040-04 495-64 125, 886,523 2,367,910 128, 254, 433 691,737,901 2,599,007 
LOANS Ghee: 1,028-24 491-43 134, 832,228 2,746,314 137,578,542 795,170,569 3,265,449 
1042 Gees 1,017-24 488-01 152,518,129 | 2,852,757 | 155,370,886 996, 208, 535 3,711, 468 


21.—_Passengers, Employees and Others Killed or Injured on Electric Railways, 
1936-42, with Totals from 1894 to June 30, 1919 and for Calendar Years 1919-35 


Nors.—Details for years ended June 30, 1900-18 are given at p. 611 of the 1926 Year Book and for the 
calendar years 1919-35 at p.667 of the 19388 Year Book. 


Passengers Employees 
Calendar Year —— 


———— | | | | 


Totals, 1894 to June 30, 1919...... 209 | 23,802 162 | 5,009 833 | 10,608 | 1,254 | 39,419 
Totals, 1919-35.............0.0005- 67 | 35,825 123 | 16,531 978 | 17,175 | 1,168 | 69,531 
WBC Kira sewed oes ev ths secs es ess 8 es Nil 1,503 2 280 41 651 43 2,434 
GG Baie teres eivisteale a bierae Mics aye eisieie’ ests “4 1,566 2 364 43 679 45 2,609 
OES ORS Cnc nen Se SDR Pee eN Ba se RT 1 314 34 605 36 2,631 
OU OMe ae rer? tisle cial ia’eratle aie ets "st <tah 1} 2,039 3 353 33 764 37 3,156 
LOA Eeattae eter iclasiciernysi4 ein oieieard' sis) © bo) is 1] 2,263 2 363 39 847 42 3,473 
TAA Ma ctde tiie n\n's elaPereinie ard ctele Seis «pie e's 1] 2,508 5 423 60} 1,002 66 3,933 
DEES tae Brig inc's.¢ otal Se tin Soar Basen tiv ote 2| 3,157 3 489 86 | 1,338 91 4,984 


Section 3.—Express Companies* 


“Express service is an expedited freight service on passenger trains’; but 


express companies do not own the means of performing their services; they use 
railway facilities by virtue of contracts with the railway companies, Express 
companies in Canada have had close relations with the railways practically from 
the beginning. A brief history of the various express companies will be found at 
pp. 611-612 of the 1926 Year Book. 


Goods are sent by express for quick transit, so that express rates do not compete 
with freight rates. Thus in its first tariff the Dominion Express Co., in pursuance 
of its contract with the Canadian Pacific Railway, gave a rate of 2 times the 

* Revised and checked by G. 8. Wrong, B.8c., Chief of the Transportation and Public Utilities Branch 


of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. The annual report on‘* Express Statistics’, published by this Branch 
gives details of the operations of the individual companies, which are no longer shown in the Year Book. 
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See ee 
maximum first-class railway freight rate for the same goods carried the same distance. 
The majority of the contracts between express and railway companies for carrying 
express freight are on the basis of a percentage of the gross express revenue. The 
rates are subject to the approval of the Board of Transport Commissioners. Express 
companies are all organized under powers conferred by Acts of the Dominion Parlia- 
ment and their business consists in the expeditious shipment of valuable live stock, 
and such perishable commodities as fresh fish, fruit, etc., the forwarding of parcels 
and baggage, and the issue of money orders, travellers cheques, letters of ‘credit and 
other forms of financial paper. ; 


Express Company Operations.—Four express organizations operate in 
Canada—three Canadian and one American. The Canadian Pacific Express Co., 
formerly the Dominion Express Co., isa subsidiary of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
and handles the express business on the railways and the inland and ocean steamship 
lines of the parent company. The express business of the Canadian National 
system and Northern Alberta Railways is handled by departments of the respective 
railways. The Railway Express Agency, Inc., operates over, the Canadian sections 
of United States railways and over the route from Skagway to points in Yukon. 
No statistics are available regarding the volume of traffic carried by express. Much 
of the traffic, of course, consists of parcels and small lots which would make sta- 
tistical classification and measurement very difficult. However, there is also an 
important movement in car lots of live stock, fresh fish, fruit, vegetables and other 
perishable commodities. 


In the following tables the amounts paid by express companies to the carriers, 
i.e., railways, steamship lines, etc., for transporting the express matter, are shown 
under the heading “Express Privileges’. 


22.—Revenues and Expenses of Express Companies, 1936-42 


Norz.—Corresponding figures for the years ended June 30, 1911 to 1918, are given at p. 673 of the 1927-28 
Year Book, and for the years 1919 to 1935 at p. 669 of the 1938 edition. 


Gross Operating Express Net. 
Year or Company Earnings Expenses Privileges ple 

te $ $ $ $ 
Oot Rack sa oe LER cee echee he, Raat ed 17,169,315 9,414,746 7,478, 874 275,695 
LS” (1S Sak AOA eG ME ts Memelnee PY cian 17,937,567 9,878, 443 7,749,711 309, 413 
TODS cra seciae spire ARS NO MEIO RING oral ates aie osteo 17,674,477 10,325,329 ALT 127 —67,979 
PRELIM CR BORE Sid Shee igh 19,410,091 10,622,936 8,313,218 473,937 
ea SSA setipaeou ane Sa ie parte ts RISES oN a 6 E08 26,067,019 11,095,071 12,650,274 2,321,674 
TOE wiisies Hires gern nei deethon a eee emilee ee 22,933,227 12,202,191 10,113,218 617,818 
tN ath ee GS a ce ite Seidl ad 25,725,512 13,391,508 11,388,477 945,527 

1941 
Canadian National Railways (24,051 miles)... 11, 563, 429 6,009, 393 5,121,362 432,674 
Canadian Pacific Express (24,199 miles)....... 10,494,174 5, 839, 843 4,511,357 142,974 
Northern Alberta Railways (927 miles)....... 155, 429 55, 743 72,238 27,448 
Railway Express Agency (4,181 miles)........ 720,195 297, 212 408, 261 14,722 
POtais 1941: Fe a eat 225933, 227 12,202,191 10,113, 218 617,818 
1942 

Canadian National Railways (24,050 miles),..] 13,191,531 6,649, 631° 5, 823, 982 717,918 
Canadian Pacific Express (24,172 miles)....... 11,337; 671 6,331,448 .| 4,893,031 113,192 
N orthern Alberta Railways (928 miles)....... 400, 774 93,376” 198, 894 108, 504 
Railway Express Agency (3,675 miles)........ 795, 536 317,053 472,570 5,913 


leerrnag cs ce nee | Ne | | es 


Potals 1842) 2a 2 3e  ey 25,725,512 13,391,508 11,388,477 945,527 


ow 
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23.—Business Transacted by Express Companies in Financial Paper, 1938-42 


4 


Description 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 
$ $ $ $ $ 

_ Money orders, domestic..............0.. 
} A aed, pam pees Prete abatd sale oe bas 58,052,764 | 58,297,159 | 59,812,891 | 72,051,923 | 84,155,112 
| Travellers cheques, domestic............ 
| Travellers cheques, foreign.............. 4,292,183 3,309,588 1,499, 003 1,305, 132 1,116,870 
Bs MED, PHBE Ys oll Seu wict!s. cal. Rade 5,222,586 | 5,066,584 | 5,281,669 | 5,457,460 6,773,454 
fe Loloprapnic transters. ccc skd.scacsc octets 251,406 164,068 118, 634 103 , 768 112,088 
PP ORDOL LOTS. s.r ste. Rh wis sh cates 357, 703 220,234 161,688 502,254 980,531 

Matas Fess ee os eho eee 68,176,592 | 67,057,633 | 66,873,885 | 79,420,537 | 93,138,055 


PART III.—ROAD TRANSPORTATION* 


Since the recent development of highways in Canada has been almost exclusively 
for the purpose of providing roadbed for motor-vehicle traffic, highways and motor- 
vehicles are treated as related features of transportation. After an introductory 
section, which briefly summarizes provincial regulations regarding motor-vehicles 
and motor traffic, the whole subject of road transportation is dealt with under the 
headings of facilities, finances and traffic, similar to the treatment extended to 
other forms of transportation. 


Section 1.—Provincial Motor-Vehicle and Traffic Regulations} 


Nors.—In this Section, it is obviously impossible to include the great mass of detailed 
regulations in force in each province. The purpose in view is to provide only the more im- 
portant general information. The sources of information for detailed regulations for specific 
provinces are given at pp. 594-595. See also ‘‘The Highway and Motor-Vehicle in Canada’, 
an annual bulletin published by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics and obtainable from 
the Dominion Statistician, price 25 cents. 


General.—The licensing of motor-vehicles and the regulation of motor-vehicle 
traffic lies within the legislative jurisdiction of the Provincial Governments in 
Canada. Regulations that are common to all the provinces are summarized here:— 


Operator’s Licences.—The operator of a motor-vehicle must be over a specified age 
- (usually 16 years) and must carry a licence, obtainable only after prescribed qualifi- 
cation tests and renewable annually. Special licences are required for chauffeurs - 
_ and, in some cases, for those granted licences who have not reached the specified age. 


Motor-Vehicle Regulations—lIn general, all motor-vehicles and trailers must 
be registered annually, with the payment of specified fees, and must carry two 
registration plates, one on the front and one on the back of the vehicle (one only 
for the back, in the case of trailers). In order to conserve metal for war purposes, 
_ six of the provinces and both territories issued only one licence plate to motor- 
vehicles in 1948. Other plans of indicating registration are under consideration 
for 1944. Gasoline rationing for motor-vehicles began on Apr. 1, 1942, and is 
described at p. 523. A change of ownership of the vehicle must be recorded with 
the registration authority. However, exception from registration is granted for a 
specified period (usually at least 90 days) in any year to visiting private vehicles 
registered in another province or a State that grants reciprocal treatment. Further 


* Except as otherwise indicated, the material in this Part has been revised by G. 8S. Wrong, B.Sc., 
Chief of the Transportation and Public Utilities Branch of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


le Tt The information in this Section has been revised from material provided by the officials in charge of 
the administration of motor-vehicle and traffic Acts and Regulations in the individual provinces. 
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regulations require a safe standard of efficiency in the mechanism of the vehicle and 
of its brakes, and provide that equipment include non-glare headlights and a proper 
rear light, with a satisfactory locking device, a muffler, a windshield wiper, and 
a rear-vision mirror. 


Traffic Regulations.—In all the provinces, vehicles keép to the right-hand side 
of the road. Everywhere motorists are required to observe traffic signs, lights, 
etc., placed at strategic points on highways and roads. In line with other measures 
to conserve gasoline and rubber in war-time, a speed limit of 40 miles per hour was 
put into effect over the whole of Canada, beginning May 1, 1942. Slower speeds are 
always required in cities, towns and villages, in passing schools and public play- 
grounds, at road intersections, railway crossings, or at other places or times where 
the view of the highway for a safe distance ahead is in any way obscured. Motor- 
vehicles must not pass a street car that has stopped to take on or discharge passengers 
except where safety zones are provided. Accidents resulting in personal injury or 
property damage must be reported to a provincial or municipal police officer and 
any driver involved must not leave the scene of accident until he has rendered all 
possible aid. 


Penalties.—These ascend in scale from small fines for minor infractions of any of 
the regulations to a suspension of the operator’s driving permit, impounding of the 
car or imprisonment for serious infractions, recklessness, driving without an operator’s 
licence, and especially for attempting, while intoxicated, to operate a motor-vehicle. 


There is such a wide variation in the different provinces regarding the basis of 
licences and fees, the regulation of public commercial vehicles, details of traffic 
rules, speed, and the use of motor-vehicles, that it is impossible even to outline them 
satisfactorily in the space available here. The most important features are sum- 
marized in the annual bulletin referred to in the headnote to this Section, p. 593. 


The authorities responsible for the administration of motor-vehicles and the legis- 


lation governing vehicles and traffic are given below for each province. 


Prince Edward Island.—Administration—The Provincial Secretary, Char- 
lottetown. Legislation.—The Highway Traffic Act (c. 2, 1936) and amendments. 


Nova Scotia.—Administration—Motor Vehicle Branch, Department of 
Highways and Public Works, Halifax. Legislation—The Motor Vehicle Act 
(c. 6, 1932) and amendments and the Motor Carrier Act (c. 78, R.S.N.S. 1923) 
as amended by e. 29, 1937. 


New Brunswick.—Administration—Motor Vehicle Division, Department of 
Public Works, Fredericton. Legislation——The Motor Vehicle Act (ec. 20, 1934) and 
amendments. 


Quebec.—Administration.—Motor Vehicle Bureau, Provincial Revenue Offices, 
Treasury Department, Quebec. Legislation—The Motor Vehicle Act (c. 142, 
R.S.Q. 1941) and amendments. : 


Ontario.— Administration Motor Vehicles Branch, Department of Highways, 
Toronto. Legislation—The Highway Traffic Act (c. 288, R.S.O. 1937) and amend- 
ments. 


Manitoba.—Administration.—Provincial Treasurer, Winnipeg. Legislation.— 
The Highway Traffic Act (c. 98, R.S.M. 1940) and amendments. 
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Saskatchewan.—Administration.—Provincial Tax Commission, Vehicles Tax 
Division, and Highway Traffic Board, Revenue Building, Regina. Legislation.— 
The Vehicles Act (c. 275, 1940) and amendments. 


Alberta.—Administration—Motor Vehicle Branch, Department of the 
Provincial Secretary, Edmonton, and Alberta Highway Traffic Board, Edmonton. 
Legislation—The Vehicles and Highway Traffic Act (c. 275, R.S.A. 1942) and 
amendments, and Public Service Vehicles Act (c. 276, R.S.A. 1942), and Rules and 
Regulations. The Vehicles and Highway Traffic Act is administered by the Depart- 
ment of the Provincial Secretary, and the Public Service Vehicles Act by the Alberta 
Highway Traffic Board, Department of Public Works. 


British Columbia.—Legislation—The Motor Vehicle Act (c. 195, R.S.B.C. 
1936), and the Highway Act (c. 116, R.S.B.C. 1936) and amendments thereto, as 
well as the Motor Carrier Act (c. 36, 1939). Administration and enforcement of 
the Motor Vehicle Act and enforcement of the Highway Act and the Motor Carrier 
Act is vested in the Commissioner of Provincial Police, Victoria, B.C., while the 
Highway Act is administered by the Minister of Public Works, Victoria, B.C., 
and the Motor Carrier Act by the Public Utilities Commission, Victoria, B.C. 


Yukon.—Administration.—Territorial Secretary, Dawson, Yukon. Informa- 
tion regarding regulations may also be obtained from the Lands, Parks and Forests 
Branch, Department of Mines and Resources, Ottawa. Legislation.—The Motor 
Vehicle Ordinance, No. 14, 1914, and amendments. 


Northwest ‘Territories.—Administration.—Director, Lands, Parks and 
Forests Branch, Department of Mines and Resources, Ottawa. Legislation.—The 
Motor Vehicle Ordinance, assented to Mar. 26, 1941, and amendments. 


Section 2.—Roads and Vehicles 
. Subsection 1.—Roads and Highways 


Historical.—A brief description of the early colonization roads in Canada is 
given at p. 733 of the 1934-35 Year Book. 


Recent Highway Development.—With the rapid increase in the percentage 
of motor-car owners to population (see p. 597), the demand for improved roads 
has become more and more insistent since the First World War. Furthermore, the 
advantages to be gained by attracting touring motorists have been a powerful 
incentive to governing bodies to improve trunk roads and scenic highways within 
their jurisdictions. One sphere where the motor-car has been of special economic 
advantage has been in rural areas. As a result, in the Census of 1941, every second 
farm reported a farm-owned motor-vehicle (1-93 farms per farm-owned motor- 
vehicle). This widespread rural ownership of automobiles has, in turn, brought 
about an improvement of secondary rural roads. 


The table of road mileages (p. 596) includes all roads under provincial juris- 
diction and local roads in the Maritime Provinces and Ontario and estimates of 
local roads in the four western provinces. There are great stretches of country in 
the northern portions of Quebec, Ontario, the Prairie Provinces and British Columbia 
with very few people and very few roads, but the southern portions are well supplied. 
The completion of the Trans-Canada Highway has provided a strateg® link between 


Eastern and Western Canada that permits motorists to traverse the Dominion 


without entering United States territory, 
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The Alaska Highway, a 1,600-mile roadway, 24 to 36 feet wide, extends from 
Fort St. John, B.C.,* through Whitehorse, to Fairbanks, Alaska. It was virgin 
territory, and a pioneer air route, in the spring of 1942; on Nov. 20, 1942, it was 
officially opened for wheeled traffic. About 10,000 United States engineer troops 
and 4,000 civilians, of whom half were Canadians, hewed their way through the 
bush, bridged the rivers, overcame mountain grades and surfaced a roadbed, to 
permit a continuous journey by car before the year was out. 


The maximum grade in hill country is 10 p.c.; in foothill country, 5 p.c. The 
Dominion Government supplied the right-of-way and exempted all shipments of 
construction equipment and material from customs duty and the United States 
Government carried out the work and will maintain the Highway for six months 
after the War. The United States Government will then remove such equipment 
and installations as it wishes and the remainder in the Canadian sections will then 
revert to Canada. At present, travel over the Highway is restricted to those given 
permits by the United States military authorities. 


Statistics of urban streets have been collected since 1935 from cities and principal 
towns; the small municipalities omitted would increase the totals very little. For 
1941 the total number of miles of street reported was 13,252, composed of: 3,234 
miles of bituminous pavements; 941 miles of portland cement concrete ; 1,695 miles 
of bituminous surfaces; 2,887 miles of gavel and crushed stone; and 431 miles of 
other surfaces; making a total of 9,188 miles of surfaced streets and 4,064 miles of 
earth roads. ‘These figures for urban streets or roads are not included in the table 
of highway mileage. 


* Dawson Creek, about 30 miles to the southwest, is the railhead from which supplies are trucked in 
to Fort St. John. The existing road between Dawson Creek and Fort St. John has been improved and to 
all intents and purposes forms part of the main highway. 


1.— Classification of Highways, by Provinces, 1941 and 1942 


Nore.—The date for which the mileage was reported is indicated for each province. The figures for 
Canada are the sums of the mileages so reported. Urban streets are not included in the figures. Dashes 
indicate that no mileages were reported under the corresponding stub items. 


P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B. | Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask. | Alta. 


Year and 


: 5 Dec. | Nov. | Oct. | March Apr. | Apr. | Mar. Total 
Classification 31,-|- 30,01 8.31, enya 30, | 30, | 31, 
1941 1941 1941 1942 1942 1942 1942 
1941 miles | miles | miles | miles | miles | miles | miles | miles | miles || miles 
SurRFacep Roap 
Cement (Portland cement 
CONCTOLG) Sat eee eee 4 4 - 254} 2,104 31 = - 2,438 
Bituminous pavement..... - 889 - 1,592) 2,078 6 ~ 77 4,711 
Bituminous surface,....... 202 35 959} 2,240] 2,962 503 154 615 9,089 
Gravel, crushed stone..... 233} 5,437) 7,550) 17,544] 50,633} 8,300] 4,374] 3,623] 6,999 104, 693 
Other surfaces.......0...% - - ~ ~ - - - - 40 
Toraus, SURFACED Roap... 439} 6,365) 8,509} 21,630] 57,777| 8,840] 4,528] 4,315 8,568] 120,971 
Earta Roap 
Improved earth........... 2,208} 3,5387| 2,687 - 14,854} 8,300)147,476| 15,260) 10,324 204, 646 
Other earth roads......... 1,059} 5,161} 1,099] 16,840 458] 74,4822] 60,924] 73,305 235,872 
Torats, HartH Roap...... 3,267} 8,698} 3,786] 16,840] 15,312] 82,782]208,400 88,565] 12,868} 440,518 


_ OO | | | | 


Grand Totals, 1941...| 3,706 15,063] 12,295] 38,470) 73,089] 91, 622/212, 928 92,880 21,436) 561,489 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 597. 
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1.—Classification of Highways, by Provinces, 1941 and 1942—concluded 


Year and aa Kat Saal Soe ATL IEE athe Mil tice locee La 
. : Dec. | Nov. | Oct. |March Apr. | Apr. | Mar. | Mar. || Total 
ee tenets $1, |e 80) 81: 4 Ose abate ogi’ ba S I: 
1942 1942 1942 1943 1943 1943 1943 1942 
5 Byes miles | miles | miles | miles | miles | miles | miles | miles | miles || miles 


* Surracep Roap 
Cement (Portland cement 


GONCTELD) Oconee b euleiee's 4 7 - 305} 2,108 31 - - 41 2,496 
Bituminous pavement..... 202 58 - 2.151) --2,.081 6 ~ 77 114) 4,689 
Bituminous surface........ _ 867 959} 1,562} 2,989 504 146 603} 1,439) 9,069 
Gravel, crushed stone..... 242| 5,490] 7,603] 18,002) 49,122] 8,303] 6,153} 3,978! 7,496] 106,389 
Other surfaces............ - - - - - - ~ 5 41 46 
Toras, SURFACED Roap... 448| 6,422) 8,562] 22,020) 56,300] 8,844) 6,299] 4,663) 9,131} 122,689 


| | | | 


EartH Roap 


Improved earth........... 2,202) 3,532] 2,652 239] 16,546] 8,001}146,004} 15,841} 10,069] 205,086 
Other earth roads......... 1,056] 5,109} 1,081} 18,296 155] 74,4832] 60,665] 73,392) 2,5263 236,763 
Torats, EartH Roap...... 3,258! 8,641] 3,733] 18,535] 16,701] 82, 484/206, 669] 89,233) 12,595), 441, 849 


a Yr | fn 


Grand Totals, 1942...| 3,706] 15,063] 12,295] 40,555) 73,001| 91,328/212,968) 93,896) 21,726] 564,538 


a te ee EEE ESET ESE SSISSREInS SES 


1 Provincial, Mar. 31, 1942; municipal, Dec. 31, 1941. 2 All road allowances. 3 Cleared 
only. 4 Provincial, Mar. 31, 1943; municipal, Dec. 31, 1942. 


Subsection 2.—Motor-Vehicles 


Registration.—The average population per vehicle registered was 7-6 in 
1942. Total registrations numbered 1,524,153, a decrease of 48,631, or 3-1 p.c., 
as compared with 1941. 


2.—Motor-Vehicles Registered in Canada, by Provinces, 1936-42 


Norz.—Registrations given here include passenger cars, trucks, buses, motor-cycles, service cars, etc., 
but not trailers or dealer licences. Figures for 1904-35 are given at p. 668 of the 1937 Year Book. 


New : British 

Nova - | Mani- |Saskat- 

Year Edward - | Bruns- | Quebec | Ontario Alberta] Colum- Total! 
Islnd Scotia Wwiéle toba |chewan hia 


No. | No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. ‘No. 


OB Gere pitte aatetets 7,632} 46,179] 33,402] 181,628] 590,226] 74,940} 102,270) 97,468} 106,079 1,240,124 
OD te tea a3 ate 4 8,011]. 50,048} 36,780] 197,917| 623,918] 80,860) 105,064) 100,434) 116,341} 1,319, 702 
LOB Siicie lth, t 0 7,992} 51,214] 37,110] 205,463] 669,088] 88,219] 109,014) 107,191) 119,220) 1,394,853 
ON Pe area * 8.040] 53,008} 38,116] 213,148] 682,891] 88,864] 119,018) 113,702) 122,087 1,439,245 
UU UE Ce See 8,070 57,873 39,000] 225,152] 703,872} 90,932] 126,970} 120,514] 128,044) 1,500,829 
WOAL Foam gases 8,015| 62,805| 41,450] 232,149] 739,194] 96,573] 131,545] 126,127] 134,499) 1,572,784 
NORD Seen sii asses 7,537| 58,872| 37,758| 222,622] 715,380} 93,147] 130,040] 125,482) 132,893|| 1,524,153 


See eee ener ee ee eee ee ee en ee 


1 Totals include registration in Yukon. 
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3.—Types of Motor-Vehicles Registered in Canada, by Provinces, 1941 and 1942 


Commercial 
: Passenger Motor- Motor- 
Year and Province Cat mabe Giro cycles Total 
1941 No. No. No. No. No. 
Prince: Hdward YTsland: 220% «.: eesenleest 6,773 1,214 12 16 8,015 
Nova Seotiaeess cen teatie tos Sie eee 47,208 14,759 169 669 62,805 
New ‘Brunswick ssa-e eet eae 31,945 9,035 109 361 41,450 
QuUEbEC AHS, Meret eater ae ike eee 184, 167 44,056 1,051 2,875 232,149 
Ontario Meine es eaten Boa 9 Jn en ale 636, 624 95,408 1,268 5,894 739,194 
Manitoba ® cto ete eas eee ee 75,962 19,774 111 726 96,573 
Saskatchewany isc dente cae ee ee 94,973 35,728 100 744 131,545 
A Der Ga ee cede ee oi, einen be 22 3 RR a 96,303 28,876 207 741 126,127 
British’ Commbian sce: seek eee 105,410 26,254 414 2,421 134,499 
BYSIIC ODS Be erctee eterno kant ce eee etre ee 171 226 Nil 30 427 
Motals; 1940 ssl e oes 1,279,536 275,330 3,441 14,477 1,572,784 
1942 
Princesidward sland at.. sacha eee ee 6, 268 1221 15 33 7,537 
INO VA HCOLIA. Aner soe ea ee Lee eee e 42,844 15, 060 165 803 58,872 
New Brunswitkeno co. tease eee 27,623 9,575 176 384 37,758 
Quebec: Mele Fi veer ones Lee 173, 036 45, 609 1127 2, 850 222,622 
Ontario 05 Ree Rei ae ee Ee 611, 897 95,861 1,518 6, 104 715,380 
IMATICOD EL wicca tsi cee eee 71, 673 20, 600 108 766 93, 147 
paskatchewal. hse en eee a 89, 742 39,310 246 742 130,040 
Alberta oirdy8 bk: ete ee eee ee eee 93, 103 31,297 192 890 125, 482 
British Columbia=. eran see ee 100, 582 28,615 469 Shee 132, 893 
UKON ceyet casters Sects sae RST oes 182 22 Nil 19 422 
Dotalss 194e ee oc ae ene 1,216,950 287,369 4,016 15,818 1,524,153 
1 Include taxicabs. 2 Include tractors, road machines, flushers, municipal fire-engines, etc. 


Apparent Consumption of Automobiles in Canada.—The apparent con- 
sumption of automobiles in Canada in any year may be computed by deducting the 
number exported from the sum of the production and imports; figures for the years 
1931-40 are given at p. 607 of the 1942 Year Book. As military vehicles now 
constitute practically the whole output of the automobile factories of Canada, no 
later figures can be published. 


Section 3.—Finances of Road Transportation 


The cost of road transportation to the people of Canada may be summarized 
under the following headings: expenditures on roads and highways ; expenditures of 
individuals and corporations on owned motor-vehicles; and expenditures for freight 
and passenger services rendered by motor-vehicle public carriers such as taxi, bus 
and motor-transport companies. Since expenditures on roads and highways are 
made almost entirely by governmental bodies, fairly complete statistics are available 
regarding them but, owing to the tremendous number of individuals and organiza- 
tions that would have to be canvassed and the difficulties involved, complete statis- 
tics are not available under the other two headings: Sales of gasoline are given at 
p. 603, and revenues of motor carriers at pp. 601-602. 


Expenditures on Roads and Highways.—Roads in Canada, except in the 
Territories and the National Parks, are under the jurisdiction of provincial and 
municipal authorities. The Dominion Bureau of Statistics made a compilation 
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of expenditures on highways, bridges, ferries and footpaths, for the period 1919-37. 
This compilation includes expenditures by the Dominion on roads, bridges, etc., 
in the National Parks, and by the provinces and by rural municipalities in Ontario 
on unemployment road projects. It also covers the bulk of the expenditures on 
rural roads and on bridges and ferries, which are links in the road systems. The 
present extensive provincial highway systems have been developed almost entirely 
since the First World War to meet the requirements of motor traffic. However, 
old gravel and water-bound macadam roads formed foundations in many places 
for new concrete and bituminous surfaces. 


Total expenditures during the nineteen years (1919-37) were $780,571,155 for 
construction and $326,401,275 for maintenance; expenditures for plant and general 
items were divided between construction and maintenance on a pro-rata basis, 
where not allocated by the authorities. A table at p. 666 of the 1939 Year Book 
summarizes these expenditures on roads for the whole period 1919-37; Table 4 
shows such expenditure during recent individual years. 


4.—Capital, Maintenance and General Expenditures on Rural Highways in Canada, 
by Provinces, 1938-42 


Nors.—Provincial expenditures are for their respective fiscal years ended on the dates indicated in 
Table 1, p. 596. 


NE ————————_—______ EEE EE 


Item and Province 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Capital Expenditures 

Prince Hdward Island... ......< 5. vos ws 1,231,596 | 1,728,968 583,358 197, 256 126,144 
ENON ES COLIA iia er la sce aisle eis cele Aot ste 4,904,250 | 3,676,994 | 1,746,369 718,347 655, 612 
ING WHSFUNSWWECIC: sbarvlcais se cass ecto titee.s 9,481,055 | 7,135,345 | 1,193,404 | 1,090,828 | 1,060,580 
Yin MR hepek ool alt 6 Bike «ict o\ece ogi Gers 14,951,864 | 15,683,975 | 21,389,804 | 13,273,995 | 10,453, 185 
Qubarignnee ees cock irsnct «elon gests 35,861,572 | 24,949,784 | 16,081,059 | 18,389,115 7,269,659 
VATIALO DEVE Lene 45 cin cio chaise sins ores! sloahonrarete 1,942, 532 1,916,962 439,949 183,072 121,347 
POA AUC WELL -).ics ole olavoints s?olelolcisise\aisie = wie 2,464, 988 2,299,270 607,492 792,916 1,016,372 
WA [bertain Hen air weil pisiscsete cies ook Riis Aedes 1,980,768 | 2,219,928 | 1,516,897 | 1,721,205 1,308, 885 
Bribie COMM DIGcdens eves nme ewes ces 3,901,943 | 2,966,015 | 2,543,906 871,220 5, 869, 409 

Totals, Capital... 5... ...056. 6.5. 16,720,568 | 62,577,241 | 46,102,238 | 37,237,954 27,876,193 

Maintenance Expenditures 

Prince Hdward Island... 0. ......0-.-00ss< 253, 679 270,796 253, 458 259,342 261,716 
ING as COblaT Nee oss stir ek tae most ovelentiee's 1,983,145 | 2,029,888 | 2,046,728 | 2,462,092 2,609, 146 
ING STUNB WIG Kanttielecaret cc tcl steleisors alee oie 1,169,406 | 1,169,240 | 1,335,814 | 1,676,113 1, 711, 808 
DIRS Tea # coc Guo apg Sep OD RAN a aaRaae 5,482,535 | 6,066,477 | 7,224,177 | 6,947,801 7,598, 008 
DNCATIO ME ee a awe ne oa Moree 9,639,509 | 11,104,598 | 12,705,478 | 18,795,296 13, 928, 047 
ESAs} os a ere a at Beh Plan home ar erica, 668,171 916,691 903,031 969,329 1,000, 643 
BaskaArCHhewallscy «cise cede sade svi site esos 890, 623 924, 567 970,099 981,944 981, 100 
PATENTED, Mes Carts cet eee avey = EVO ae) cls crermteele' 1,417,803 | 1,519,596 | 1,556,031 | 1,477,954 1, 650, 916 


2,460,106 | 2,333,804 | 2,622,124 | 2,688,771 2, 969, 292 


| ce | a | 


Deere rere | ae fe a 


Plant and General Expenditures 


Prince Hdaward Island. :.....0. acess. ccse> 113, 488 89,343 ayaa iil 35,878 26, 529 
PreINEPACOUAS sen icis sites ciclenc oe pore sts ates Se 198,140 295,336 480, 798 332,083 1,481 
INGE TUUS WICK: o fos ce aioe ise gels elatreale Se 77,509 135,000 Nil 60, 629 57, 787 
PTAbeC sso acdtsws Fe PAE eae ne beee: 1,290,000 | 1,263,399 | 2,449,121 608, 383 1,012,114 
CUES S Ta ROGAN. & She ie beeen ey ar eeanG Peek TRS G 1, 050, 868 598,675 430, 060 746,219 629,365 
RUG ATUL ee iota itve ahaa Stee Ei diskeve Min bi aiele Sie 125,311 185, 788 164,992 185, 740 178, 028 
Res M ICT OMe MUAAIe Ur hi erlayo cies Dal nies cis he tkaie p 187,999 177,892 136,417 146, 715 135, 116 
MEITAGSTCE IRON es han tea he toes ocd wiak see PUIG W 0% 29,982 9,617 19,922 21,850 8,227 
prighse OLIN tcl h eichine clays staisie stots 104,949 177,857 500, 940 360, 092 204, 421 

Totals, Plant and General..... 3,178,246 | 2,932,907 | 4,214,421 |, 2,497,589 2,253, 068 

Grand Totals... .......2.0.00.-. 103,863,791 | 91,845,805 | 79,933,599 75,989,185 | 62,839,937 
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4.—Capital, Maintenance and General Expenditures on Rural Highways in Canada, 
by Provinces, 1938=42—concluded 


—06*weeee—————-—-SsSSsSsSsSsSSsSSsSSSSSSS SSS es 


Item 1938 - 1939 1940 1941 1942 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Dominion-Provincial Distribution of 
All Expenditures 
Dominion—net expenditures and sub- 
BIGIONASN Sik Vit Pree tg els 5,984,728 | 7,948,561 | 2,549,525 | 2,204,229 5,141, 755 
Provincial—net expenditures’ and sub- | - 
SICIGSES RL SR eo eat OA a ae 92,824,563 | 77,941,653 | 72,532,568 | 65,674,552 | 52,660,076 
Municipal—net expenditures and sub- 
COR Lc) oe eae ee) ne Se RAN Be BT Wl) 2 5,054,500 | 5,955,591 | 4,851,506 | 7,752,012 4,694, 404 
Nil Nil Nil 358, 392 343, 702 


eis TSE a a ee ee 


1 Includes payments from railways re elimination of grade crossings, etc., formerly operated under 
Dominion. : 


Provincial Funded Debt Incurred for Highways.—By far the greater 
portion of the highway expenditure has been made by the provinces and conse- 
quently must be paid out of provincial taxes. Payment for much of the construction 
costs has been deferred and this has accounted for part of the rapid increase in 
provincial funded debt since 1919. In 1919 the net funded debt of all the provinces 
was $270,338,092; by 1942 it had increased to $1,531,893,033, the portion chargeable 
to highways being $792,544,151 or more than double the net debt for all purposes 
in 1919. As already explained at p. 595, the provincial systems of modern motor 
roads have been developed almost entirely since 1919 and prior to that time the 

. provincial expenditures on highways were relatively small. 


5.—Provincial Government Funded Highway Debt and Annual Charges Thereon, 
1940-42 


Norg.—Provincial Governments report for their respective fiscal years ended on the dates indicated 
in Table 1, p. 596. 


£2 EE 


igi way Debt 
Outstanding 


Annual Interest, 


Sinking Fund and Capital Payments 


Proy- Details, 1942 
nee 4 19 94 4 Pp 
1940 1941 42 1940 1941 Baie ayment 
Interest ee of Total 
Capital 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
P.E.I 1 1 1 1 1): 1 1 1 1 
N.S 56,509,950} 66,666,662} 66,665,890 2,837,939] 2,488,922) 2,438,922 400, 605 — | 2,839,527 
N.B...} 73,543,303] 74,191,317 74,473,577] 4,140,855] 3,060,021 3,081,017} 377,138 95,000} 3,553,155 
Que. . ./138, 522, 381/147, 645, 000 157, 505, 956/13, 166,525} 4,950,000 5,355, 000}2, 435, 000 — | 7,790,000 
Ont... .|326, 460, 548/344, 562,789 351, 863, 030/16, 323, 027}17, 228, 139 e598" 152 - = |17,593, 162 
Man 17,727,996] 17,693,860] 17,972,539 15015; 511 848, 662 850,690) 121,803 - 972,493 
Sask...] 33,818,920} 33,818, 920 33, 828,920} 1,513,533} 1,508,1942 1,500,7572] 69,4202 - | 1,570,177 
Alta. 42,124,071] 43,158,973} 44,290, 637 1,177,564) 1,201,632] 1,252,296 - — |. 1,252,296 
B.C...] 48,820,442! 43,953,602 45,953, 602|| 2,282,762} 1,955, 466 2,015, 466}1, 231, 62 — | 3,247,091 
Totals |732,527,611|771, 691,123) 792, 544, 151])42,457, 716 33,191, 036/34, 087,300/4,635,591|  95,000/38,817,891 


1 Not reported. . 2 Paid during th 


e year. 


Provincial Government Revenues from Motor-Vehicles.—The taxation of 


motor-vehicles, garages, chauffeurs, etc., is an important source of Provincial 
Government income. In every province the following licences or permits, duly 
issued by the provincial authorities, are required: motor-vehicles of all kinds, 
trailers, operators or drivers, paid chauffeurs, dealers, garages and gasoline and 
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service stations. A sales tax on gasoline is also levied by each province,* the rates 
being 10 cents per imperial gallon in the three Maritime Provinces, 8 cents in Quebec 
and Ontario and 7 cents in the four western provinces. The more important sources 
from which provincial revenues from motor-vehicles are derived are shown in 
Table 6. Dominion Government revenues from import duties, excise and sales 
taxes are not included. 


6.—Provincial Revenues from the Taxation of the Distribution and Operation of 
Motor-Vehicles, 1941 and 1942 


_ _Nors.—Provincial Governments report for their respective fiscal years ended on the dates indicated 
in Table 1, p. 596. 


i Tax on Total 
? Operators |Operators Tasladin 
Year and Passenger Prnckes Motor- Dealer and of Motor-| Gasoline Miscel- 
Province Cars cycles | Licences | Chauf- buses Tax! Eanaode 
: feurs ou ee Revenue 
1941 $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
PE island. a. 102,059 45,361 79 630 4,966 Sie 284,722 440,310 
Nova Scotia...... 864,170 611, 549 1,434 7,673 145,572 23,728) 3,031,449] 4,808,140 
New Brunswick. 823,089 495,291 1,394 3,901 122, 664 11,388] 2,052,234] 3,570,546 
Ouebecsare snd st 3, 920, 862] 2,413,061 11, 500 30,590 770, 240 83, 240}12, 260, 427|20, 068, 168 
Ontario. 2sis in: 4,746,095] 3,289, 184 5,377 15,440} 1,113,513 510, 197|27, 641, 457/38, 078, 731 
Manitobatin. osu.) 852,490} 243,959 2,684 10, 544 151,352 2 2,736,158] 4,100,039 
Saskatchewan..... 1,140,272 683 , 506 3,813 27,611 198,505 2 3,040,357| 5,504,094 
Abertay cts fore 1,548, 769 616, 289 3,170 80,028 195,318 481,026] 4,212,305] 7,113,956 
British Columbia..| 2,154,792 772, 934 12, 667 16,457 205, 535 167,673} 4,005,947] 7,436, 675 
NOME tees eee Oe ; 1, 933 120 3 3 3 14,300 18, 641 
Totals........ 16,154,449] 9,173,067 42,238] 142,874] 2,907,665) 1,277,8274|59,579,356/91,139,300 
1942 

Pt SIAN esssetes.- 94, 264 40,873 175 510 4,346 545 351,579 494,181 
Nova Scotia....... 808, 654 622,059 5 6, 454 139, 636 28,087} 2,893,101] 4,599,535 
New Brunswick... 715, 430 508, 547 5 2,748 102, 551 18,060] 2,081,277] 3,452,904 
(CMeEDEC cera aks 3,813,060] 2,381, 600 10, 907 21,977 Tal; 199 160, 739}11, 506, 921)19, 256, 701 
Ontarior fer eucsa 3,032,049] 2,646,766 35016 , 925 752, 684 438 , 208]26, 608, 291/34, 126, 013 
Manitoba: ........ 911, 693 286,301 2,785 7,340 154, 623 262,329] 2,678,149} 4,371,501 
Saskatchewan..... 1,092, 654 692, 585 4,057 17, 863 186, 300 2 3,397,280) 5,500,340 
Alberta tie geewcns 1, 552,900 681, 832 3, 523 12, 860 182,924 487,897| 3,524,625] 6,474,771 
British Columbia..} 2,019,138 818, 243 13,077 8,295 202, 500 128,542] 3,763,626] 7,023,220 
UIOM RS ee ee ire 1,992 1, 827 76 3 3 3 19, 562 23,921 
Totals........ 14,041,834] 8,680,633 87,572] 2,456, 719) 1,524, 4074/56,824, 411/85, 323,087 


38, ae 


1 Dominion Government paid $9,372,589 of total, all provinces except Alberta receiving subsidies to 
bring revenue up to 1941 revenue. Some of this was not paid until after end of provincial fiscal years. AI- 
berta’s revenue was above 1941 revenue. 2Tncluded with registration revenues. 3 Tax not 
applicable. 4 Incomplete, see footnote 2. 5 Included with trucks. 5 Incomplete, see footnote 5. 


Motor Carriers.{—The lack of statistical information in regard to the in- 
creasing amount of passenger and freight traffic on the highways of Canada led to 
the institution of a census of motor carriers in 1941. Statistics of capital, revenues, 
personnel, wages and equipment are given in Table 7. The carriers were divided 
into two main classes: (1) passenger and (2) freight, and each of these was sub- 
divided into two sub-classes: (a) carriers with revenues less than $20,000, and (b) 
carriers with revenues of $20,000 or over. Bus companies handling urban traffic 
exclusively were compiled as a class. Many street railway systems operate motor 
buses, but the statistics of such systems are included in electric railway statistics 


* As from Apr. 30, 1941, there is a Dominion tax of 3 cents per gallon in addition. For details of gasoline 
rationing in Canada, placed in operation on Apr. 1, 1942, see p. 523. 

+ Statistics of traffic carried are given at p. 603, under Section 4, Road Traffic. For statistics by pro- 
vinces see ‘‘Motor Carriers, Freight and Passenger’’, obtainable from the Dominion Statistician, Ottawa , 
at 10 cents per copy. 
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and are not included here. Licensed carriers doing highway construction work, 
building air fields, ete., were excluded from the compilations. Also taxi operators 
and urban delivery trucks were excluded, except where their operations included 
interurban business. Reports of some 400 small operators were discarded because 
they were too incomplete but this exclusion did not materially affect the statistics. 


Carriers operating as both passenger and freight carriers were classed as pas- 
senger or freight according to the preponderance of the revenue. ‘The passenger 
revenue of trucking companies and the freight revenue of bus companies were small 
percentages of their total revenues. 


7.—Capital, Revenues, Employees and Equipment of Motor Carriers, 1941 


Revenues 
Class of Carrier Carriers | Investments 
Freight Passenger | Miscellaneous Total 
No. $ $ $ $ $ 
Freight—Large............. | 435 | 22,719,819 || 34,360, 242 305, 110 1,719,777) 36,385; 129 
Dinakiite fo che 6,385 | 14,443,423 |) 22,754,448 52, 885 Nil 22, 807,333 
TUtAIS Sk Seek: ce eae 6,820 | 37,163,242 || 57,114,690 357,995 1,719,777 | 59,192,462 
Passenger—Large,......... 85 | 15,766,350 299,623 | 13,234,368 | 567,057 | 14,101,048 
Smalls. see. 210 | 1,182,312 29,554 | 1,251,950 77,246 1,358,750 
City ieee 11 | 6,902,331 Nil 2,101, 668 27,020 2,128, 688 
Rhtaleea Wii sk. ake 306 | 23,850,993 329,177 | 16,587,986 671,328 | 17,588,486 
Grand Totals.......... 7,126 | 61,014,235 || 57,443,867 | 16,945,981 2,991,100 | 76,780,948 
Full-Time ; 
Equipment 
Working Employees Total Se 
Proprietors Monthl Wages 
y e . Passenger 
re Trucks | Trailers | Buses Cats 
No. No. $ No. No. No. No. 
Freight—Large............ 302 10,443 | 13,410,421 | 6,658 1, 834 53 264 
Small Seen eh 6, 082 DS20" es soo vole aeoso0S 602 24 513 
Wotalss2e) vise bse: 6,384 15,763 | 16,845,938 || 16,166 2,436 77 777 
Passenger—Large......... 34 ZOLA gi woe O i080 126 15% S210 294 
Shae eee ae 198 243 190, 820 SY, 10 268 200 
(Chine dete SaAe 1 454 758, 801 11 Nil 239 8 
TE GEREN; gore ta tka 233 3.311 | 4,705,957 169 Ase hod le 8 Wy 502 
Grand Totals......... 6,617 19,074 | 21,551,895 || 16,335 2,461 | 1,794 1,279 


Section 4—Road Traffic 


Up to the present the motor-vehicle has affected passenger traffic of the steam 
and electric railways more than freight traffic. This diversion of passenger traffic 
has been effected largely by the private automobile, although the motor-bus is 
rapidly becoming more important and now operates between all large centres. 
The motor-truck also carries a considerable amount of freight, and statistics for the 
larger operators are given in Table 9. 


Gasoline Consumption.—aAll provinces require retail sales of gasoline to be 
reported and a tax is imposed on all gasoline consumed by motor-vehicles using the 
highways and streets and also on that used for an increasing number of other pur- 
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poses. However, the taxable gasoline is still largely consumed by motor-vehicles 
and indicates in a general way the increase or decrease in their use. Net sales are 
the differences between the total or gross sales reported and the quantities on which 
the tax is refunded in whole or in part, or on which the tax is not imposed at the 
time of sale. ; 


Figures to the end of 1940 show a steady increase in gasoline sales since depres- 
sion years. Later figures are, of course, materially affected by the conservation 
measures taken in 1941, and the system of gasoline rationing effective on Apr. 1, 
1942 (see p. 523). : 


8.—Sales of Gasoline in Canada, by Provinces, 1938-42 


Province 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 
gal gal gal. gal gal 

Prince Edward Island......... 3,631,360 4,128,907 4,094, 208 5,174,759 6, 628, 067 
NNOVATOCOUIA ace e oe eee. 29,632, 787 31,621,971 34,961,212 41,354, 887 40,885,976 
ING WHI CUNSIVICKR. dat hosidxorncuns 21,998,728 23,192,413 24,829,924 26,288, 682 25,499, 817 
OUGMOC arses «Sac eee Si ere ete dois 135, 026, 866 138, 925, 246 148, 499, 644 165, 839, 507 149,918,783 
Ontarions pire sun ace see 337,880,996,| 345,105,726 371,903,633 410,711,924 343, 811, 002 
INEANTEG DAS ORE eT alot oie Soe bates 38, 596, 582 41,455, 558 48,893,738 54,212,671 58, 566, 931 
SaekatchewaMl:hccc cor css c's 65,090, 674 87,877,403 101,101, 143 112,779, 554 101, 808, 034 
VANCE DE eer Nt A Mel aoa teivicln ds 73,724, 520 715; 080,020 83, 808, 689 93,068, 504 97,502,012 
British Columbia...:..-......% 57, 157,813 59,823,751 65,198,108 | | 70,995,551 73, 186,336 

Totals, Gross Sales..... 762, 740,326 807,666,298 883, 290,2941| 980,426,039 897,806,958 
Refunds and exemptions. Bes 130, 722, 877 144, 723, 812 181,175,4111) 233,899,757 287,525,337 

Totals, Net Sales....... 632,017,449 | 662,942,486 | 702,114,883!) 746,526,282 610,281,621 


1 Exclusive of 2,975,000 gal: of aviation gasoline purchased and placed in storage by the Dominion 
Government. 


Highway Traffic.—As explained at p. 601, certain statistics in regard to motor 
carriers were collected for 1941, and those relating to freight and passengers carried 
are presented in Table 9. Traffic data were not available for the majority of the 
small operators and about a third of the large truck companies had no reliable 
records of tons of freight handled, and consequently the freight statistics are in- 
complete. A difficulty in compiling weights, which is quite understandable, is 
that much traffic was carried on a load basis and not a weight basis. Records of 
passengers appeared to be fairly complete, possibly because tickets were sold and 
accounted for and the unit was not so complex as for freight carried. 


9.—Traffic Carried by Motor Carriers with Revenues of $26,000 or Over, 1941 


Se 


Passengers 
Class of Carrier On Special Freight 
Regular and Total 
Routes Chartered 
No. No. No. tons 
Tee te Met Le ei as clone eee s cee nie 1,142,500 28,985 1,171,485 9,306,058 
PASSO INGORE — ATCC wigs the oi oe stelorcicis.~'1+ <ieys. aye o's’ 34,451,516 824,949 35,276,465 oe OG 
GAL VEE: MeN tits ete OSS alk 30,127,866 366, 751 30,494, 617 1 

MOUAIS tedeieeatiise cine EA oR ak: BODE ORACLE: 64,579,382 1,191,700 65,771,082 © 23,635 
ASPATIG UT Otals 60.55 r na eh nk se eros ae 65,721,882 1,220,685 66,942,567 9,329,693 


aN kn A So ct Se 


1 Not available. 
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Motor-Vehicle Accidents.—Motorists are required to report accidents but 
comprehensive statistics are not available for all provinces. The Vital Statistics 
Branch of the Bureau of Statistics compiles statistics on all deaths from motor- 
vehicle accidents and these are shown in Table 10. A direct comparison of such 
statistics between the provinces is of little value due to differences in size, population, 
motor-vehicle density, etc., but, to put them on somewhat the same basis, the 
average number of deaths per 10,000 registered motor-vehicles has also been tabu- 
lated. These data still give no weight to differences in use of motor-vehicles, differ- 
ences in climate, roads, tourist cars, etc., all of which are factors in accidents. 


Table 11 shows the number of persons killed or injured in automobile accidents 
as reported by the motor-vehicle branches of the Provincial Governments. It is 
quite possible that the latter reported some persons as injured who subsequently 
died from the injuries and these would be included in the fatalities of the vital 
statistics shown in Table 10, also accidents that occurred late in December and 
resulted in deaths would be charged to December by the provincial authorities 
but to January of the next year in the vital statistics. Consequently, the figures of 
fatalities of Tables 10 and 11 are not in complete agreement. 


10.—Deaths Resulting from Motor-Vehicle Accidents in Canada, by Provinces, 1936-42 


Notr.—This table is compiled in the Vital Statistics Branch, Dominion pa of Statistics. Figures 
for the years 1926 to 1935 will be found at p. 578 of the 1941 Year Boole 


“—K—ewwajea}leeeosonanwoooaoyoyqoqoaoSs=<$qSQ eee ee eo 


Prince New ; British 
N - | Mani- | Saskat- 
Year Edward - | Bruns- | Quebec | Ontario Alberta} Colum-| Total 
Island Scotia aria toba | chewan ite 


DEATHS 


No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 


1936.45) de Mian is 7 60 41 371 564 53 47 72 101 1,316 
LOS diem plete 7 97 67 405 774 66 47 55 124 1,642 
LOS Siete tes cat ares 6 75 58 413 677 80 49 77 110 1,545 
L939 Ree ere 7 84 92 390 682 63 65 81 120 1,584 
LOAO ea heen 10 104 81 434 746 87 59 Tig 116 1,709 
104s ee ents te 9 104 89 485 835 79 45 78 128 1,852 
1942 sched weet 8 70 52 363 607 52 57 62 115 1,386 
DEATHS PER 10,000 REGISTERED MOTOR-VEHICLES 
a ie ee 
No No No No No No. No No No No 

LOSGs eet ae 9-17 12-99 12-27 | 20-43 9-56 7-07 4-60 7:39 9-52 10-61 
LOSTAr mere nar. 8:73 19-38 18-22 | 20-46 12-41 8-16 4-47 5-48 10-66 12-44 
1 et be Bae aie Ge 7-51 14-64 15-63 20-10 10-12 9-07 4-49 7-18 9-23 11-08 
LQG te sc keeste tats 8-71 15-85 24-14 18-30 9-99 7-09 5-46 7-12 9-83 11-01 
L940 rie arenes 12-39 17-97 20-77 19-28 10-60 9-57 4-65 5-97 9-06 11-39 
DAES Pape Sime Soc 11-23 16-56 | 21-47 20-89 11-30 8-18 3-42 6-18 9-52 11-78 
1942 10-61 11-89 13-77 16-31 8-49 5-58 4-38 4.94 8-65 9-09 
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11.— Fatal and Non-Fatal Motor-Vehicle Accidents, 1941 and 1942 


Nors.—Figures are as reported by provincial motor-vehicle authorities for the calendar year. 


Year and Item P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B. | Que. Ont. Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
1941 
Accidents 
Fatal— 
Resulting in death of 

one or more persons. 1 1 287 747 65 45 84 1,358? 

Non-fatal— 


Resulting in injury to 


one or more persons. 36 1 1 5,615) 10,294) 1,546 667 652 21,175? 
Resulting in property 
damage only....... 174 1 1 7,089 7,126} 2,120) 1,457) 4,646 26,9242 
Totals, Accidents...) . 218} 2,936) 1,227) 12,991) 18,167) 3,731) 2,169] 5,382 53,620 
Persons Killed 4 
Pedestrians. <8... - 18 37 139 341 31 7 29 658 
Motorcyclists (drivers 
and passengers)...... Nil 1 Nil 6 9 2) Nil 2 322 
Drivers of other motor- 
VWOhICGlos ir. sete cc esc 4 18 38 167 3 17 30 2952 
Passengers and attend- 
ants of other motor- 
Wohiclos tren emacs seas: 1 27 132 218 35 22 23 4922 
Occupants of horse- ; 
drawn vehicles....... 1 Nil 4 6| Nil Nil] Nil 112 
Pedal cyclists.......... ’ 8 6 31 60 3 1238 
EyGNGES. Sune secs aue sce Nil Nil | Nil Nil 1 2} Nil 32 
Totals, Persons 
Killed 5. co: 46scc.5: 100 88 350 801 76 49 87 1,688 
Persons Injured 
Pedestrians............ 325 204) 2,694 3,793 640 102 255 8, 689 
Motorcyclists (drivers : ; = 
and passengers)...... Nil A Nil 197 279 32 14 20 7062 
Drivers of other motor- 
Vehicle racenecse ss : 136 702 3,019} 3 299 184 4,978? 
Passengers and attend- 
ants of other motor- 
WOIC LOS Hester aes 1 295} 3,037 5, 629 801 544 265 11,9832 
Occupants of horse- 
drawn vehicles....... 1 21 162 130 23 32} Nil 3902 
Pedal cyclists. ...i0.... 73 29 813 1,425 381 61 104 3,262 
@thvershigase se ceesinh wees: Nil h Nil Nil Nil Nil 3 16 192 
Totals, Persons 
Injured........... 58} 1,355 685} 7,605} 14,275) 1,877) 1,055 847 30,984 
Property damage... $ | 17,079)326,543 1 1 12,766, 846/253, 972/377, 029/350,515 4,888,306 2 
1942 
Accidents 
Fatal— 
Resulting in death of 
one or more persons. 1 52 186 511 53 ol 50 106 1,015? 
Non-fatal— 
Resulting in injury to 
one or more persons 1 387| 4,716 7,676] 1,219 450 603} 1,828] 16,9082 
Resulting in property 
damage only....... 1 695} 5,929 5,303] 1,563) 1,107} 2,840) 3,517! 21,048? 
Totals, Accidents... 129| 1,874) 1,134] 10,831) 13,490} 2,835} 1,608) 3,503) 5,451) 40,853 


—_——— | | | | | SS | | | 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 606. 
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11.— Fatal and Non-Fatal Motor-Vehicle Accidents, 1941 and 1942—concluded 


Item PLA N.S. | N.B. | Que, 
No No No. No 
1942—concl. 
Persons Killed 
Pedestrians... tems oe 4 34 12 107 
Motorcyclists (drivers 
and passengers)........ Nil 1 1 
Drivers of other motor- 
WENICLOS Fe emettiac cc «lene es 1 1 29 
Passengers and attend- 
ants of other motor- 
Wehiclessscie se cc oenie 3 1 1 62 
Occupants of horse- 
drawn vehicles....... Nil 1 1 
Pedal cyclists............ 1 a 4 10 
OOCHGTS reticence tines aces Nil 1 1 Nil 


ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


| PRS Dae a a 2 8 80 52 216 


Persons Injured 


Pedestrians: 2 .the sacle ae 7 1 136} 2,477 
Motorcyclists (drivers ; . 
and passengers)........ Nil 1 Nil 123 
Drivers of other motor- 
ehiclég:@i.t-ncnies a aeee 6 1 3 661 
Passengers and attend- 
ants of other motor- 
Vehiclesiitus csts one coties 27 : 251 25015 
Occupants of horse- J 
~drawn vehicles......... 2 1 Nil 168 
Pedalicyclistss: scone see 3 1 s 585 
Others se tcc. ccecooecae Nil 1 s Nil 
Totals, Persons 
Injured........... 45 957 387} 6,129) 10,205 
Property damage........ 9,459 1 i 1 
1 Not reported. 2 Incomplete, see footnote 1. 3 Included with passengers, etc. 


PART IV.—WATERWAYS* 


The Canada Shipping Act.—Legislation regarding all phases of shipping 
was consolidated under the Canada Shipping Act (c.44, 1934). The Act was a 
sequel to the passage of the Statute of Westminster in 1931, under which the Parlia- 
ment of Canada accepted full responsibility for the regulation of Canadian shipping. 
The Canada Shipping Act is a comprehensive piece of legislation and constitutes, 
in fact, the incorporation in the shipping law of Canada of features of international 
agreements and of British and previous Canadian legislation. A brief summary of 
the Act is given at pp. 681-683 of the 1988 Year Book. 


Section 1.—Equipment and Facilities 


The developments and equipment to facilitate water traffic are classified under 
the sub-headings of shipping, aids to navigation and miscellaneous works, canals and 
_harbours. A subsection is added giving figures of administrative activities regarding 
pilotage service, steamship inspection, personnel and accidents to shipping. 


* Information and statistics dealing with this subject have been supplied as follows: aids to naviga- 
tion, harbours, administrative services, and Government Merchant Marine, by the Department of Trans- 
port and the National Harbours Board; graving docks and part of the financial statistics, by the Depart- 
ment of Public Works; Panama Canal, by the Governor of the Panama Canal Zone; other canal traffic 
and statistics of shipping, by the Transportation and Public Utilities Branch, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


. aw mcrae il 
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Subsection 1.—Shipping 


Since all waterways, including canals and inland lakes and rivers, are open upon 
equal terms, except in the case of the coasting trade, to the shipping of all countries 
of the world, the commerce of the Dominion is by no means entirely dependent upon 
Canadian shipping. However, a large part of the inland and coast-wise traffic is 
carried in ships of Canadian registry. 


Canadian Registry.—Under Part I of the Canada Shipping Act, every ship 
that falls under the definition of ‘‘British Ship” given in Sect. 6 of the Act and 
is controlled as to management and use in Canada, must, unless registered else- 
where in the Empire, be registered in Canada. An exception is made in the case 
of ships not exceeding 10 tons register and engaged solely in coastal or inland 
navigation. A ship (whatever her qualification for British registry) that is not 
registered in any part of His Majesty’s dominions, is not entitled to the privileges 
accorded to British ships. Vessels about to be built may be recorded, and vessels 
being built or equipped must be recorded, by a registrar of British ships under the 
Act. The procedure for the registration in Canada of British ships and the issuance 
of certificates is covered in Sects. 9-36. Sects. 64-70 govern the registry of alterations 
(or the registering anew if such be required) and lay down penalties for non-com- 
pliance with the requirements. The conditions governing transfer of registry are 
also laid down. A table showing the number and tonnages of vessels of Canadian 
shipping registry, by provinces, 1935-39, is given at p. 581 of the 1941 edition of 
the Year Book. War-time restrictions preclude the publication of these data for » 
later years. 


For a record of the number and tonnage of ships engaged in the carrying trade 
of Canada, see the tables under Sect. 3 (pp. 621-627) of this Part of the chapter. 
The tables are included there under traffic statistics because they relate more 
directly to traffic and services than merely to the shipping available. For an account 
of the shipping services operated by the Dominion Government, see pp. 610-612. 


Subsection 2.—Aids to Navigation and Miscellaneous Works 


Included under this heading are the lighthouses and the whole system of marine 
danger signals on the east and west coasts of Canada, on Hudson Bay and Strait, 
the St. Lawrence River and Gulf, the inland rivers and lakes, and at the entrances 
to harbours—a very extensive system designed to provide safe navigation in all 
Canadian waters. In addition, a pilotage service is maintained in waters where 
navigation is difficult; this service is described under marine services at p. 610. 
As a further aid to safe navigation, there are chains of radio signal and direction- 
finding stations which are described under radiotelegraphy, at p. 645. 


Aids to navigation, excepting very minor ones, are listed in three annual pub- 
lications of the Department of Transport covering the Atlantic Coast, Inland Waters 
and Pacific Coast, respectively. A summary table showing marine danger signals 
maintained in Canada during the fiscal years 1929-40 is given at p. 581 of the 1941 
Year Book. 


A great deal has been done to improve navigable waters by dredging in channels 
and harbours, by the removal of obstructions, and by the building of remedial works 
to maintain or control water levels. Probably the largest task of this nature has 
been the St. Lawrence River Ship Channel. An extensive floating plant is in service 
to maintain and improve the deep-water channel from Montreal to the sea for 
ocean-going shipping. Incidental to these developments of navigable waters are 
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works to guard shorelines and prevent erosion, and also the control of roads and 
bridges that cross navigable channels. In order to prolong the season of naviga- 
tion in important waters that freeze over in winter, ice-breaking operations are 


carried on at both the beginning and end of winter. This is particularly the case — 


in connection with sea-going shipping from Montreal: these operations are 
primarily intended to prevent flood conditions during the spring break-up. 


1.—Duration of the Season of Open Navigation on the St. Lawrence Ship Channel, 
1930-43 


Norre.—For the years 1882 to 1911, see the Canada Year Book, 1934-35, p. 756, and for 1912-29, p. 615 
of the 1942 edition. 


First Last : First Last 

Chat Arrival Departure ch ae Arrival Departure 

Year Q oe os from Sea, for Sea, . Year Quebenae from Sea, for Sea, 

Mo, Ass Montreal | Montreal Montreali | Montreal | Montreal 

Pant Bc Harbour Harbour Harbour Harbour 

LOSOE eee Apri 12 Apr. 21 DICE Drolet 93 Tikaeretee crn Apr. 9 Apr. 19 Dec. 8 
LOS Ree teen: Mar. 1 Sh = tit Se PL LEI STOS Soren. peers 12 ELS S 

LOB oar oee oe PS PHS eb ar NS TOSS Se eee S529 Seaton oe aD 

NOSE Se Mea yee see 8 aa eee Oneill GU on teen ereeas pi meS ined! Cord 

1OS4 Sa eas: as ides 11520 rh TOS oe. hoe soem ee er mulig 

MOS Diver een AE AY) Ge ans Se Oia LOA Dien or aren oaae 7, May 2 deals 

| NOE BY Oe Se vec a9 24 eS 


IOSO oop oes 128 Seel 3 alo | 
| 
1‘*Channel Open’’ means it can be navigated although there may be floating ice still in the river. 


Subsection 3.—Canals 


Before the period of extensive railway construction, which commenced for 
Canada in the 1850’s, the water routes, more especially the St. Lawrence, the Great 


Lakes, and the Ottawa, were the chief avenues of transportation. These routes © 
were interrupted at certain points, necessitating portages and, to eliminate the toil i 


of unloading, transporting and reloading at the portages, canals were constructed. 


The earliest mention of canals in Canada is in connection with the Lachine 


Canal, begun by early French settlers in 1700. Only after the conquest of Canada by — 
the British, however, were improvements of the main water routes made. In the © 
early part of the 19th century increased internal and foreign trade and the intro- — 
duction of steam navigation resulted in more attention being given to this work. — 


Although some of the early canals were constructed primarily for military purposes, 
they soon became essential to the commercial life of the country. However, since 


the development of railways in Canada and, even more, since the growth of motor- © 


vehicle traffic, the canals, with the exception of those on the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
River route, are playing a minor part in the transportation activities of the country. 


The principal canals of Canada are under the jurisdiction of the Dom‘nion 


Department of Transport and each is accessible from the Atlantic Ocean. They ~ 


serve six routes: (1) Montreal to Port Arthur and Fort William, via the St. Lawrence 
River and Great Lakes; (2) Montreal to the International Boundary near Lake 


Champlain, via the Richelieu River; (3) Montreal to Ottawa, via the Ottawa River; 


(4) Ottawa to Perth and Kingston, via the Rideau and Cataraqui Rivers; (5) ‘Trenton, 


at the mouth of the Trent River on Lake Ontario, to the mouth of the Severn River © 


on Lake Huron, and (6) St. Peters, Nova Scotia, on the Atlantic Ocean, to the Bras © 
d’Or Lakes. The aggregate length of these six routes is 1,890 miles, the total of — 


actual canal being 509 miles. 
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The names of the various canals along these routes, their locations and lengths, 
together with the number and dimensions of the locks thereon and other informa- 
tion will be found at pp. 626-629 of the 1926 edition of the Year Book, and in the 
pamphlet of the Department of Transport ‘‘Canals of Canada’. A table showing 
the length and lock dimensions of canals as at the end of 1941 will be found at p. 583 
of the 1941 edition of the Year Book. — 

Under the jurisdiction of the Dominion Department of Public Works are St. 
Andrews Lock (length, width and draft, respectively, 215, 45 and 17 feet) at Selkirk 
on the Red River, Man., and two or three smaller and widely separated locks in 
other provinces. There are also a few small isolated locks, each controlled under 
the authority of the province in which it is situated. 


: Subsection 4.—Harbours 


Water transportation cannot be studied with any degree of completeness with- 
out taking into consideration the co-ordination of land and water transportation 
at many of the ports. Equipment designed to facilitate interchange movements 
includes the necessary docks and wharves, some for passenger traffic but most of 
them for freight, warehouses for the handling of general cargo, and special equip- 
ment for such bulk freight as lumber, coal, oil, grain, etc. Equipment may include 
cold-storage warehouses, harbour railway and switching connections, grain elevators, 
coal bunkers, oil storage tanks and, in the chief harbours, dry-dock accommodation. 

Hight of the principal harbours of Canada are administered by the National 
Harbours Board, seven others by commissions that include municipal as well as 
Dominion Government appointees, and the remainder by harbour masters directly 
under the authority of the Department of Transport. 

At most ports, in addition to the harbour facilities operated by the National 
Harbours Board or other operating commission, there are dock and handling facilities 
owned by private companies such as railways, pulp and paper, oil, sugar industries, etc. 


“At a number of ports there are also graving docks which are dealt with separately. 


2.—Facilities of Six of the Principal Harbours of Canada as at Dec. 31, 1942 
and 1943 


Nortre.—The facilities include those under the control of other organizations as well as those of the 
Board at these ports. 


| 
Year and Item Halifax soit Quebee ae Montreal | Vancouver 
1942 
Minimum depth of approach channel.{t. spe COU 380 35 30 32-5 35 
NATO OUT TAL WAM. ted sie sa se ele yaole io miles 31 a038 32 5 61 75 
Piers, wharves, jetties, etc....... No. 46 20 36 8 105 28 
Wnenethiomiberbinin e.g. tes fetes We NiLGe 33,416 15175 32.500 7,400) 51,060 32,364 
Transit shed floor space......... 8 sq. ft. |. 1,236, 804 745,000 743 , 642 154,600] 2,063,033] 1,547,464 


,Cold-storage warehouse capacity.cu. ft.| 1,075,000} 880,000 500,000} Nil 4,628,800) 1,277,000 
Grain Elevators— 


Capac Verret coos 4 baa ce bu. | 2,200,000] 3,000,000] 4,000,000) 2,000, 000/15, 162,000} 18,716,500 

Beadime Tate oh.0 22 Wi). bu. per br. 75,000 150, 000 90, 000 32,000 400,000 377,000 
Floating crane capacity.......... tons tS) 35 75 Nil 75 50 
Coal-dock storage capacity....... os 115,000 34,000} 215,000) 300,000} 1,380,000 Nil 
Oil-tank storage capacity......... gal. |75,307,610| 9,818.000/26, 280,000 Nil 30, 000, 000|104, 227, 727 

1948 

Minimum depth of approach channel. {t. 50 30 35 30 32-5 35 
AAO UE TAIL WAY sorcc hedge ceieelens oa miles 31 63 32 5 61 75 
Piers, wharves, jetties, etc....... No.- 46 20 36 3 105 28 
iene itor Derthing...5. sali ss. ft. 33,416 15,175 32, 505 7,646 51, 060 32,364 
Transit shed floor space..........8 sq. {t.| 1,236, 804 812,000 743, 642 173,600) 2,063,033} 1,547,464 


Cold-storage warehouse capacity .cu. ft.| 1,075,000 880, 000 500, 000 Nil 4, 628,000 1 277, 000 
Grain Elevators— 


MC YSIS ORL orcre sata ielausss sedieyeté bu. | 2,200,000) 3,000,000) 4,000,000} 2,000, 000/15, 162,000] 18,716,500 
Loading rate. :....<..... bu. per hr. 75,000 150, 000 90, 000 32,000} 400,000 377, 000 
_ Floating crane capacity.......... tons 15 65 (65 Nil 75 50 
- Coal-dock storage capacity....... a 115, 000 34,000} 215,000) 300,000) 1,380,000 Nil 
Oil-tank storage capacity......... gal. [75,307,610] 9,818, 000}26, 280, 000 Nil 30, 000, 000}104, 227, 727 
ss hc eta Decl a oct” ti Se St A ES eine TOI SE 
83832—39 
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National Harbours Board.—A description of the origin and functions of the 
National Harbours Board is given at pp. 679-681 of the 1940 Year Book. The Board 
is responsible for the administration and operation of the following properties 
(representing a capital investment of approximately $225,000,000): port facilities 
such as wharves and piers, transit sheds, grain elevators, cold-storage warehouses, 
terminal railways, etc., at the harbours of Halifax, Saint J ohn, Chicoutimi, Quebec, 
Three Rivers, Montreal, Vancouver and Churchill ; grain elevators at Prescott and 
Port Colborne; and the Jacques Cartier Bridge at Montreal and the Second Narrows 
Bridge at’ Vancouver. Operating revenues and expenses for these properties are 
given in Table 11, pp. 618-619. 


' i» Public Harbours and Harbour Masters.—In other ports, the Governor in 
Council may create public harbours by proclamation (Part X of the Canada Shipping 
Act c. 44, 1934), and the Minister of Transport may from time to time appoint 
harbour masters for these ports, who will administer them under rules and regula- 
tions approved by the Governor in Council. Remuneration of these harbour masters 
will be made from fees levied on vessels under the terms of the Act. 


| § Graving Docks.—The Department of Public Works of the Dominion Govern- 
ment has constructed five dry docks and assisted in the construction of seven others 
by means of subsidies. Tables at p. 618 of the 1942 Year Book give the dimensions 
of these docks and the amount of subsidy paid to the privately owned ones. 


Subsection 5.—Marine Services and Operations of the Dominion 
. Government 


_ The services covered by this subsection are those dealing with pilotage service, 
steamship inspection, sea-faring personnel and accidents to shipping, and the 
operations are those of the Canadian Government Merchant Marine, and the 
Canadian National (West Indies) Steamships. 


Pilotage.—This service functions under the provisions set forth in Part VI of 
the Canada Shipping Act (c. 44, 1934). Qualified pilots may offer their services to 
the stranger in local and confined waters. At the same time, pilotage might also 
be considered as a method of insurance. 


There are 42 pilotage districts in Canada, 9 of which (Sydney, Bras d’Or Lakes, 
Halifax, Saint John, Quebec, Montreal,. St. Lawrence-Kingston-Ottawa, British 
Columbia and Churchill) are under the Minister of Transport as pilotage authority. 
The Pilotage District of New Westminster, B.C., is under a local authority. The 


other districts function under local pilotage authorities appointed by the Governor . 


in Council under the provisions of the Canada Shipping Act. 


A table showing the number and aggregate tonnage of ships using pilots for the 
major Canadian ports during the fiscal year 1940, is given at p. 586 of the 1941 
edition of the Year Book. Later figures are not available for publication due to 
war-time restrictions. 


Steamship Inspection.—The Steamship Inspection Service provided for 
under Part VII of the Canada Shipping Act, 1934, consists of a headquarters staff, 
at Ottawa, and staffs of inspectors at the principal ocean and inland ports. The 
Act provides for a Board, known as the Board of Steamship Inspection, which decides 
on questions arising out of the administration of the Act. The Steamship Inspection 
Service is responsible for the administration and carrying out of the provisions of 
Part VII of the Act respecting the periodic inspection of power-driven ships and the 
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issue of inspection certificates, the assignment of load lines, the conditions under 
which dangerous goods may be carried in ships, and the protection against accident 
of workers employed in loading or unloading ships. The Steamship Inspection 
Service is also responsible for the administration and carrying out of the provisions 
of Part II of the Act relating to the certification and employment of marine en- 
gineers. 


3.—Steamship Inspection, by Inspection Divisions, Fiscal Years 1941 and 1942 


ee  ——————————————0—0—0.00—So>as>q“aOaoan»>ssawaqwmoa@j>»>—=—«w—w—w>a=a=ms—'] 


WesstleSubioct Vessels Inspected 
acne to ts ae Registered or ~ Registered or Nese Nee 
Commission : Owned Owned . 
in the Dominion Elsewhere 
gross gross gross gross 
1941 No tonnage No tonnage No tonnage No tonnage 

Halifax aioe: 111 178, 120 101 166, 683 10 11,437 Nil - 
Paiib JOHN iacc... 95 81,928 49 25,735 1 5,043 45 51,150 
Quebecs Pose. eet 76 52,620 68 50,244 Nil = 8 2,376 
Boneless. Sait: 125 88, 888 76 57,373 be = 49 31,515 
Montredl se ccc... 151 252,467 79 135, 810 6 28,902 66 87,755 
KAMP SLOMS Saaeiass os 103 158,208 88 157,548 15 665 Nil ~ 
A OTOUEO Soh. Se de sparel ol 208 349,976 187 336, 106 10 8,656 11 5,214 
Wirallan leer ware me 2 97 48,165 74. 44,403 Nil - 23 3, 762 
Collingwood....... 49 63,265 43 63,066 as ~ 6 199 
Pore AronUts ose. 135 64,165 85 58,034 oo - 50 6,131 
Vancouver......... 319 107, 749 270 89,306 5 7,547 44 10,896 
WACLOTIA tas soly cert 97 104, 447 Hh 82,568 2 3,977 24 18,802 

Totals, 1941..... 1,566 1,549,958 1,191 1,266,871 49 65,327 326 217,800 

1942 

Delia lita oes tae 117 113, 236 110 93 , 204 7 20,032 Nil - 
Saint John......:.. 83 49,232 36 40,891 Nil - 47 8,341 
QOuebecwr cee. acs 70 62,612 65 62,049 bd - 5 563 
SOLelesgineet sc aah 98 75,044 65 538,189 % - 33 21,905 
Montreal.......... 216 158,172 148 68,898 3 9,499 65 79,775 
Kang StON Noda. Jesse 741. 84,552 74 84,552 Nil - Nil - 
FE OLONCOM sje sts ois 150 142,762 141 236,916 ia - 9 5,846 
Midtanae7..to: 2e0. $2 80,261 73 77, 886 sf - 19 (2,375 
Collingwood....... 59 28,613 - 60 26,391 1 1,895 8 327 
Port Arthur....... 143 38,529 66 30, 687 Nil - 77 7,842 
Vancouver......... 308 124,128 232 102, 865 2 6,682 74 14,581 
WAICLOM LA eae hastens 91 83 , 508 64 71,040 Nil - ik 12,468 

Totals, 1942..... 1,501 1,040,649 1,124 948,518 13 38,108 364 154,023 


SR a 


Seamen Shipped and Discharged.—In previous editions of the Year Book 
the numbers of seamen shipped and discharged at Canadian ports under the pro- 
visions of the Canada Shipping Act (R.S.C. 1927, c. 186 and c. 44, 1934) are given. 
Figures for the years 1908 to 1917 will be found at p. 690 of the 1988 edition, and 
for the years 1918 to 1939, at p. 587 of the 1941 edition. 


Wrecks and Casualties.—The 1911 Year Book, at p. 381, gives details of the 
numbers of wrecks, their net tonnage, the number of lives lost and the amount of 
stated damages, for the years 1870 to 1910. The series is continued at p. 691 of 
the 1938 Year Book for the years 1911 to 1920 and at p. 620 of the 1942 Year Book 
for 1921-40. As the publication of these statistics is not permissible during the War, 
the series has been discontinued. 


Canadian Government Merchant Marine.—The circumstances under 
which the Canadian Government became possessed of and responsible for the opera- 
tions of a merchant marine are explained at p. 776 of the 1934-85 Year Book. A 
table showing the operating results ‘from 1919 to 1936 is given at p. 689 of the 1937 
Year Book. 
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The original fleet of the Canadian Government Merchant Marine Ltd. con- 


sisted of 66 vessels with a total deadweight tonnage of 391,212. The original 


cost of the fleet was $79,661,921 and the capital loss thereon was $74,239,356 
the total capital recovery of $5,422,565 being made up as follows: (1) the sale of 
96 vessels for $2,378,018; (2) the proceeds of insurance on 4 vessels lost, amounting 


to $2,111,475; (8) the sale of 6 vessels to the Canadian National (West Indies) ° 


Steamships, Ltd., for $933,072. 


The charter of the Canadian Government Merchant Marine, Ltd., and its 
subsidiary companies, although inactive since 1936, had not been surrendered and 
in 1940 the Company was reconstituted and is now operating on behalf of the 
Canadian Government certain ships seized in prize and either requisitioned for use 
of the Canadian Government or condemned by the Court as prize. 


These operations are due to the War and for the present it is not possible to 
supply information for publication concerning them. 


Canadian National (West Indies) Steamships.—In conformity with the 
Canada-West Indies Trade Agreement Act’ of 1926 (16-17 Geo. V, c. 16), the Dom- 
inion Government has provided direct steamship services to the West Indies through 
the medium of Canadian National (West Indies) ‘Steamships, Ltd. Due to war 
conditions, no information later than that published at p. 588 of the 1941 Year 
Book has been made available. 


4.—Financial Statistics of Canadian National (West Indies) Steamships, Ltd., 
1936-42 


Norer.—Statistics for 1929-35 are given at p. 620 of the 1942 Year Book. 


7 Operating | Operating | Operating Depre- : Book 
Year Revenues | Expenses Net ciation Interest Loss 
$ $ $ 3 $ $ 
LOS Geeta chapter ee ek a 4,322,593 | 3,765,194 | +557,399 328, 235 800, 282 574, 213 
Le ea re EAS Pare ean 4,676,684 | 4,018,146 | +658,538 328, 287 808 , 432 481,275 
TOR GPRM eer eke MM pee Rate tke 4,915,355 | 4,169,116 | +746, 239 328, 641 818,613 404,109 
LOSER Bde sant Pe Reet ade 4,642,306 4,018,447 +623 , 859 328, 829 816,366 524, 429 
Ik Sie ve LI 72 ear EMM i 2 5,750,341 | 4,545,306 |+1, 205,035 329,079 816, 661 12,733 
RODD a es tet eae ee 6,756,464 | 5,029,107 |+1, 727,357 262,645 816,701 593, 2161 
LOAD sitet ks! woah ve 23 5,600,496 | 4,220,219 |+1,380,277 160, 634 816,701 278, 8801 
1 Surplus. 


Section 2.—Financial Statistics of Waterways 


The principal statistics available that give any idea of the cost of water- 
borne traffic consist of the record of public expenditures on waterways. Such 
expenditures may be classified as capital expenditures, or investments and expend- 
itures for maintenance and operation. Revenues from operation are also recorded. 
Undoubtedly, in so far as capital expenditures for the permament improvement of 
waterways are concerned, those of the Dominion Government cover the major part. 
_ There has been some expenditure by municipalities on local harbour facilities, and 
private capital expenditure is also confined almost entirely to terminal or dockage 
facilities. The investment in shipping, however, with the exception of the Canadian 
Government Merchant Marine and the Canadian National (West Indies) Steam- 
ships, as shown above, has come almost entirely from private sources such as railway 
companies, steamship companies, industrial corporations and private individuals. 
No figures are available regarding private investments in shipping except those 
appearing in the reports of the operating companies which cover only a portion of 


ee ee eee 
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the field. Neither are there statistics showing the revenues of ship operators from 
passenger and freight traffic. In the case of railways, statistics show fairly com- 
pletely: (1) the investment in plant, roadbed, ete.; (2) the revenues of the railways 
or the annual payment by the people of Canada for the passenger and freight 
transportation; and (8) the annual deficits which are also indirectly paid by the 
public whether as investors or taxpayers. No such data can be given for water- 
borne traffic. 


Capital Expenditures.—So far as capital expenditures on Canadian water- 
ways are concerned, the only figures available are those that are compiled from the 
Balance Sheet of the Dominion or the annual reports of the Departments of Trans- 
port, Public Works and Finance but such investments or capital expenditures can- 
not be regarded as any indication of the present worth of the undertakings repre- 
| sented. The costs of building canals and other waterways and permanent work; to 
| facilitate water transportation in Canada are represented in such reports at their 
_ __ original book values, no deductions having been made from the cumulative totals 
for depreciation from year to year or for abandonment of earlier works where they 
| had been superseded, as in the first Welland Canals for instance. To this extent 
| such figures are an overstatement of the present value of the works in use. There 
is a further limitation that should be noted in regard to such figures: they do not | 
include the costs of maintenance and improvements or the operation of these 
| works, such charges having been made to the consolidated fund as annual ex- 
penditures and not to capital account. Table 5, which shows capital expenditures 
on canals, marine services and miscellaneous water transport facilities to have reached 
the grand total of over $378 million, must be interpreted with the above quali- 
fications in mind. In Table 6 the capital values of the fixed assets administered 
by the National Harbours Board are shown as at Dec. 31, 1941 and 1942: their 
source is the Annual Report of the National Harbours Board and they are, of course, 
in addition to the capita! expenditures of Table 5. These figures reflect the capital 
situation in regard to the National Harbours of Canada far better than those of 
Table 5 do in the case of waterways and facilities, inasmuch as they include all 
buildings, machinery and durable plant improvements; they have also been subject 
to deductions for depreciation and the scrapping or abandonment of plant and more 
nearly approach the present value of the properties under the administration of the 
National Harbours Board. 


5.—Capital Expenditures of the Dominion Government on Canals, Marine Services . 
and Miscellaneous Water Transport Facilities, as at Mar. 31, 1942 and 1943 
Nors.—Compiled from the Annual Reports of the Department of Transport and the Department 


For footnote, see end of table, p. 614. 


/ 


of Finance. 
» Expenditures Expenditures 
Years 
Item ee crit: ata Item Ended | Total to 
i Mar 31 Mar. 31, | Mar. 31, 
sala ipese 1942 and | 1943 
1942 1943 1943 
$ i 3 $ i $ 
Canals Miscellaneous Facilities! 
Carillon and Bare Point breakwater.......: Nil 217,996 
Grenville’) 2%: .2:,.. Nil Nil 4,191,727|Burlington channel improve- 
Ste. Anne lock....... ES WS 20N24 Gil Mente sl eos Le eee oe 8 1,392,490 
Chambly act. t..,. Cr el 7 ies 780,819|\Cape Tormentine harbour..... ad 236,861 
(per Ours look sc... Nil € ' 735,964)Esquimalt graving dock...... = 7,799,761 
me (oachine?...22....... a «| 13, 988,338)/Georgian Bay to Montreal 
me Lake St. Louis...... ee “ 298,176|| waterway survey............ s 918,797 
of Beauharnois......... os Re 1,635, 969] Halifax elevator site.......... “4 86,512 
Poulangesa:.|..0..... < Cr: 74! 7,899,870! Kingston graving dock........ “ 556, 589 
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5.—Capital Expenditures of the Dominion Government on Canais, Marine Services 
and Miscellaneous Water Transport Facilities, as at Mar. 31, 1942 and 1943—conc. 


Expenditures 
Years Ended Total 
Item Mar. 31— to 
Mar. 31, 
1942 1943 sues 
$ $ 

Canals—concluded 
Lake St. Francis.... Nil Nil 75,907 
Cormwalleiee een a “s “ 7,245, 803 
Williamsburg........ sf a 1,334,552 
Farran’s Point.. “ ee 877,091 
Galopstasssece ces s “s 6, 143, 468 
lawyorte ley Jeti. 6 oh lok Pues sf 2,159,881 
North channel...... es ss 1,995,143 
Riverreaches....... ne ae 483, 830 
Galops channel...... sf se 1,039,896 
St. Lawrence Ship 

Canal (surveys)... “s s 133,897 
SimPetersie euencr: a SS 648 , 547 
Ridealleens Svat ernie sf s 4,214,211 

VEE ah Naame a ee se ae 489,599 
Murray cnsaen ae se 4 1,248,947 
MDnentacciieceerey Cr} a 19,962,574 


Cr. 6, 137 Cr.42,075| 27,479,861 
Cr. hold Cr. — 15/131,896, 686 
i 


Welland canal....... 
Welland Ship Canal. . 


Sault Ste Marie...... Nil 4,935,809 
Culbute lock and 

CATIA Sean eis oe = i 382,391 
Generalities eee ¢ ss “ 34, 967 
Adjustment 

suspense....-..... 3 s 165,361 


Totals, Canals... .|Cr. 8,235) Cr.42,164/ 243,799,500 


Marine Services 


River St. Lawrence 
Ship Channel...../2,106,517|1, 701,441) 83,833,314 
Tug Ocean Eagle.. Nil Nil 91,072 
Construction of 
ice-breaker....... 71, 258 55,717 760, 699 
Totals, Marine 


Services ceeans: 2,177, 775/1, 757,158] 84,685,085 


Expenditures 
Years 
Item Ended | Total to 
Mar. 31, | Mar. 31, 
1942 and 1943 
1943 
$ $ 
Miscellaneous Facilities—conc. 
Lévis graving dock.......... apa 971,593 
Miscellaneous wharves....... = 975,469 


Port Arthur, Fort William 
and River Kaministikwia 


LIMPTOVEMENLS ae oe ase nereie cc 16, 249,020 
Port Colborne harbour........ sr 904,459 
Rainy River lock and dam... 3 134 
Sorel harbour improvements. se 1,806,541 
St. Andrews Rapids and Red 

River improvements........ sf 1,569,777 
Tiffin harbour improvements. £ 481, 622 
Toronto harbour improve- 

MGNUSE 328s eee ie se 9,331,987 
Upper St. Lawrence River ‘ 

channelimprovements...... = 468,098 
Victoria, B.C., harbour im- 

DIOVEMentgue eet meee oe BS 5, 1815025 
Victoria, Ont., harbour im- 

DLOVEIMEeNUS: conn etree 2 761,802 

MOtalste use th eee - 49,860,533 
Years Ended 
Total to 
ae Mar. 31— Mar. 31, 
1942 | 1943 hie 
Summary $ $ $ 
Canalste va.ccnoe ster 8,235}  42,164/248,799, 500 
Marine Services... .|2,177,775]1, 757, 158| 84,685, 085 
Miscellaneous 


facilitiesse. ee sees = — | 49, 860, 533 


Grand Totals... |2,186,010/1,799,322/378,345,118 


1 These are works not covered elsewhere i in these tables, as shown in the ‘‘Public Accounts’’, Schedule 


“N” to the Balance Sheet. 


6.—Capital Values of Fixed Assets Administered by the National Se Board, 
as at Dec. 31, 1942 


Nore.—Compiled from the Annual Report of the Board. 


Consolidated 
Fixed 
Item Assets as at 
Dec. 31, 
1942 
$ 

arbour dredging st. weemcsae eae 12,268, 660 
Realestate nse ea tack cos re cea 12, 753, 836 
Vebiculart brid pes sated an etemierer 0,526 
Roads, fences and boundaries........... 1,760,538 
DeWers and, Grains ¥> pocketed sei 663 , 600 
Miscellaneous structures................ 752,197 
iWharves And plers,. Aes se nccnite «cian ere 88, 682, 457 
(Permanent shedsy-- ieee eee 19,794,714 
Shed hoists and electrical cranes........ 268, 255 
ELATLWaye SYECOIIS fee co tncires sont ren 6,987,443 
Grain elevator systems...............0. 41,806,605 


Expenditures 
Harbours and 
: Total to 
Properties 1941 1942 | Dec. 31, 
1942 
$ $ $ 
ila itax eee 645,805 | 210,267 | 28,032,896 
Saint John...... 559, 765 204, 938 24, 274, 247 
Chicoutimi..... 120 146 4,308, 940 
Quebec®.). ese. 4,627 24, 867 28,894, 960- 
Three Rivers... Nil 600 7,894,774 
Montreal........ 334,039 | 488, 343 66, 745, 907 
Jacques Cartier 
DrIdges. cae oe Nil Nil 18, 650, 790 
Prescott elevator aS 2A 4,910,415 
Port Colborne : 
elevator...... ee ss 2,380, 508 


x< 
~ 
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6.—Capital Values of Fixed Assets Administered by the National Harbours Board, 
as at Dec. 31, 1942—concluded 


Consolidated ) Expenditures 
It Fixed Harbours and 
em Assets as at Properties Total to 
Dec. 31, 1941 1942 Dec. 31, 
1942 1942 
, $ $ $ $ 

Cold storage systems.,.............sc05 5,721,361 || Churchill....... Nil Nil 13,172,813 
Office furniture and appliances.......... 139,901.) Vancouver...... 5,308 42,338 | 24,812,421 
faz Dour DUUGINGS. vos) Sede se wes ge awe 730,302 || Second Narrows 
Central heating plants...............%.. 156,453 bridge........ Nil Nil 816, 163 
Harbour shops..,.. FSG SH OER SRE 331, 669 Head Office... S a 3, 997 
Electric power systems................. 1,080,473 
Water supply systems................. : 729 , 423 
Floating equipment. ............200s -..| 2,282,456 
SIOrowa wi PMenbsey scsg Osa os he hee 785,817 
Miscellaneous small plant:.............. 570,544 
Engineering—general surveys........... 606, 403 
Works under construction............... 974,092 
Sundry expenditure—undistributed...... 5, 284, 660 


Bridge construction, right-of-way, etc...| 19,466,446 


OGRE es Ao? res dete ets cca’ 224,898,831 Totals........ 1,549,664 | 971,399 | 224,898,831 


Waterway Expenditures and Revenues on Consolidated Fund Account.— 
Expenditures under this heading are mainly for the operation and maintenance of 
various facilities for water transport, but unfortunately the line between operation 
and maintenance expenditure is not as finely drawn as is desirable in Tables 
7 to 9. 


In addition to the recurrent expenditures to facilitate water transportation 
shown here, the Dominion Government annually expends considerable amounts to 
cover deficits of the Canadian National (West Indies) Steamships Limited and of the 
National Harbours Board, for mail subsidies and steamship subventions as shown 
in Table 12, and for the maintenance and operation of radio stations to aid navigation 
as shown in Table 3 of Part VII of this chapter. Previous to the 1941 edition of 
the Year Book, the cost of construction, operation and maintenance of radiotele- 
graph stations was shown as a part of waterways expenditures. However, in addition 
to aiding navigation, many of these stations provide a commercial service, while 
radio developments in connection with airways have increased greatly. In view of 
these changing conditions, expenditures and revenues of the radiotelegraph service 
are now shown separately in Part VII of this chapter, in keeping with the revised 
organization and accounting of the Department of Transport. Operating expend- 
itures and revenues of facilities administered by the National Harbours Board are 
shown separately in Table 11. The National Harbours Board operates as a sta- 
tutory corporation. The improvement in the financial results since control was 


a unified under the Board, is indicated by the increase of consolidated operating 


income from $2,452,000 in 1935 to $4,942,089 in 1942. 
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7.—Expenditures on Canals Charg 


ed to Consolidated Fund Account, 
1942 and 1943 


Fiscal Years 


Notse.—Compiled from the Annual Reports of the Department of Transport. The annual figures are 
exclusive of transfers between departmental accounts. 


EXPENDITURES ON IMPROVEMENTS 


Years Ended 
Ties Mar. 31— 
1942 1943 
$ $ 
Quebec dredge vessels Nil 6, 296 
Waciinemeschs nes bese cok 9,900 964 
Soulangesme seco. tee Nil Nil 
Beauharnois, old....... 3,951 os 
Beauharnois, new...... 691 433 
Lake St. Francis....... Nil Nil 
Hungry Bay dyke...... “S iG 
Ontario St. Lawrence 
dredge vessels........ chi ¢ 
Cormwalls, 2), Fsheb ees 12,596 x 
Williamsburg......-.... 1,000 oy 
Welland Ship Canal....| 36,151 5,139 
Prior Welland canals....} Nil Nil 
Sault Ste. Marie........ s 22,669 
Strreteres, |. ..ieece ss Nil 
GRAAL yinghlecene ie LAF 252070 
pb Ours lock, s..5 0 5.cevho Nil 2,500 
Ste. Anne lock.......... sf Nil 


Total Years Ended Total 
Mar 31, Ttema ei Mar. 31, 
1943 1942 1943 1943 
$ $ $ $ 

89,893]| Carillonand Grenville.| 11,866 | 3,797 615,973 
3,119,735] Rideau (incl. Tay)....] 4,641 6,550 | 1,075,028 
GO9U SS Bile Le thie, evans tees oe 39,756 | 18,750 | 4,332,322 
Sata Tare ON Md pu clots ial cams Soe tee ee Nil Nil 142,554 
2,050|| Baie Verte (Chignecto) ce BE 44,388 
55,324] Culbute lock and dam. ss oh 60,923 
47,223], St. Lawrence Ship 
Canal (surveys and 
322,406 investigations)...... 10, 299 1,822 623,428 
756, 122] Surveysandinspections| Nil Nil 572,990 
450,109] Canals, general........ #6 & 190,509 
1,336,084 
2,650,121 R04 
349, 688 
576,915 
1, 252, 294 
196,400 
eva Rotates ete ee |132,576] 70,990) 20,360,466 


EXPENDITURES ON OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE (STAFF AND REPAIRS) 


Item 


Administration, Ottawa.... 
Quebec canals, head office... 
Tha chine arate ee eee 
Soulangesy es shit) ok fees 
Chambly ip erent, Y ase ee 
Sc Oursilocke ee. seam toe 


GYVKGSi abe Sols eee ane: 
Quebec dredge vessels...... 


Ontario St. Lawrence head 
OLIGO Ss peepee een tee 


Williams bubos (fae): niece 
hy POtere ee, e) cos ak) 


Total 


$ 


33,561 
36,662 
343 , 624 
158, 132 
79,054 
10, 142 
12,207 
83,522 


2,641 
41,342 


48,528 
188, 156 
102,672 

12,756 
712,507 

62,831 
177,609 
208, 328 

12,621 


Year Ended Mar. 31, 1942 Year Ended Mar. 31, 1948 
Operation )Maintenance Total Operation \Maintenance 
$ $ $ $ $ 
33,935 Nil 33,935 33,561 Nil 
35, 290 < 35, 290 36, 662 of 
201,467 125,530 326,997 231,844 111,780 
74,474 72,142 146, 616 85, 162 72,970 
42,019 29,031 71,050 48, 182 30,872 
5,600 3,489 9,089 5,919 4,223 
6,629 4,143 10,772 Tene 4,905 
30,429 38,876 69,305 32,461 51,061 
Nil 2,307 2,307 Nil 2,641 
29,042 11,785 40,827 30, 262 11,080 
35, 638 10,120 45,758 36, 732 11,796 
102,096 71,413 173,509 110,333 77,823 
65,910 22,030 87,940 76,916 25,756 
7,849 3, 254 11,103 8,727 4,029 
493,730 204, 980 698, 710 513,417 199,090 
40,826 13),.257 54,083 43,449 19,382 
101, 643 65, 657 167,300 104,373 73, 236 
161, 622 55, 064 216, 686 169,014 39,314 
1,251 4,753 12,004 7,998 4,623 
1,475, 450 737,831 | 2,213,281 || 1,582,314 744,581 


2,326,895 
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8.—Marine Service Expenditures Charged to Consolidated Fund Account, Fiscal 
Years 1942 and 1943 


Norr.—Compiled from the Annual Reports of the Departments concerned by the Comptroller of the 
Treasury, Department of Finance. 


Item 


Marine Service, administration 
Floating equipment, admini- 
AUPATOL Ore sha o cs een ior vn ass 
Nautical service, administra- 
1109 iota ar Nom yes es een eRe es 
Maintenance and operation of 
steamers (incl. ice-breakersy . 
Navigation and shipping, mis- 
cellaneous.......-. Be ah ecs. 
Life-saving service............: 
Marine signal service.......... 
Administration of pilotage..... 
Subsidies for wrecking plants. . 
Aids to navigation (construc- 
tion, maintenance and oper- 
ation) 
Maintenance and repairs to 
NMETV Sean Soe cenit’ ct sicnct ofeele 


1942 


$ 
14,944 
17,314 
29, 668 
1,099, 276 
39,981 
38,562 
83 , 208 
188,370 
45,000 
1,802,308 


2,742 


1943 Item 1942 1943 
$ $ $ 
14,958] Breaking ice—Thunder Bay. 30,000 30,000 
North Atlantic ice patrol..... 1,423 Nil 
21,528|| Steamship inspection......... 194, 206 202,672 
Agencies, salaries and offic 
DO S47 Wan GXUONSCS . scree giebesed oe ieee 254, 082 258 , 682 
St. Lawrence Ship Channel, 
1,269,067! maintenance and operation. 173, 098 175,726 
Grants to sailors’ institutes...| 600 600 
58,370|| Pensions to pilots............ 2,100 2,481 
39,970|| Compassionate allowances... . 980 931 
84,713]| Government Employees’ 
125,569 Compensation Act......... 20,325 19, 266 
45,000) Marine Services War Appro- 
POT IGULONN Ae ateern ts eae shee ashe 535,087|  588,0204 
1,897,836 ogi Ce ean eee 
2,937 z 
Totals Pee ae _..| 4,573,269] 4,867,673 


1 Net expenditure after deduction of $171,013, adjustment on previous fiscal years. 


9.—Expenditures on Waterways Charged to Consolidated Fund Account by Depart- 
ment of Public Works, Fiscal Years 1942 and 1943 


Notr.—Compiled from the Annual Reports of the Departments concerned by the Comptroller of the 
Treasury, Department of Finance. 


Year and Item 


1942 


Harpsours! AND RIVERS 


IN amnITODEA Me uae ats car Neloe Sees 
Saskatche waite: cen cases ot wnat 
(A Derteewia errciarrrsrtie aoa aa ees 
British Columbia‘... 2220145. 


misia. @ 6 (bls) « wie ples anv) 0 el 6 ete se 


Dredeinssplants:  ntacs tae he - 
Roads and bridges............ 


Totals, 1942........... 


1943 


Harsours! AnD RIVERS 


Prince Edward Island......... 
EMO HESCODIAL Vanes teal eh tite aces 533 
New ISrinswiCkK. Sos. n 4. he nnd 


INU Way (IC Ore an are ae ce ea 
DaAskabehe wan sss) ahi cwaebie 
Tat Weve Hie eae Rae SIR 8 OR RR er 


BY LEE COU occa fe, cae oie ceo casas 
Northwest Territories......... 
OTIC TAA ect ness ae a gasio ees 


Torats, Harsours! AND RIVERS....... 


Wroduane plant. os. ci Ns. ster « 
Roads and bridges............ 


TROGAISS 1948 or cious: sventa's 


Improve- Staff 
Dredging |Construction| ments and and Totals 
Repairs Sundries 
$ $ $ $ $ 

cedar erento cat 93,592 8,841 73,949 15,763 192,145 
yi rae nah 2 73,873 296,480 229,185 54, 687 654, 225 
Spe rete at 186,424 11,909 73,428 280,054 551,815 
DAR St te 105,327 507,475 172;965 352,718 1,138,485 
ie ears 3), 229,614 299, 244 78,871 130, 293 738,021 
Ay eRe 48 , 132 250 3,094 39,390 90,866 
RAE R Se Nil 1,940 Nil 979 2,919 
Pet ect cielo y Nil 878 48 926 
IRR 2, sratenke 179,272 73,019 46,591 362,275 661, 157 
ate Line 2,589 Nil Nil 1 2,589 
iy afer hole Nil “ 397 ce 397 
honk iss cere Be oa e Nil 27,080 27,080 
918,823 | 1,199,158 |__ 679,358 | 1,263,287 | __ 4,060, 625 

en Piee ee Nil Nil 33,973 Nil 33,973 
Ceci state 22,126 23 , 229 31,903 77,259 
tent 918,823 | 1,221,284 | 736,560 | 1,295,190 | 4,171,857 
nate eae 12,005 40,479 15,060 16,576 84,120 
oon 152, 484 101,898 168, 703 56, 134 479,219 
55; eae Tae 380,670 10, 568 60, 144 281,562 732,944 
Se ants 111,818 586,514 84,272 325,097 1,107,701 
fy ee coe 278,093 87,914 38,057 122,141 526, 204 
By Cie ren see 46,705 Nil 6,124 34, 228 87,057 
YSU Nil Wy Nil 1,896 1,896 
a Sere “ 5,946 357 48 6,350 
wae 238, 484 416,865 T3515 374,337 1,107,202 
ee ae ere 2,612 Nil Nil Nil 2,612 
cages SPAN Nil 2,111 if 2,111 
Ain Sa eee i Hi Nil 21,9438 21,943 
1,222,871 | 1,250,184 | 452,343 | 1,233,962 | 4,159,359 

85 HR Nil Nil 43,306 Nil 43 ,306 
Se ES CRE ? 1,014 gf 17,107 32,689 50,811 
aM oe 1,222,871 1,251,198 512,756 1,266,651 4,258 476 


1 Exclusive of harbours under the National Harbours Board as shown in Table 11. 
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10.—Revenue of the Dominion Government in Connection with Waterways, Fiscal 
Years 1942 and 1943 


Norz.—Compiled from the Annual Reports of the Departments concerned by the Comptroller of the 


-Treasury, Department of Finance. 


1,966 


1,218,308 


Item 1942 1943 Item 1942 
$ $ $ 
Department of Transport 
BoarpD or TRANSPORT 
Cana SERVICE CoMMISSIONERS 
ESCHING Sea rece oer Seen oe oe 280,040 | 275,528 || Licences to ships............. 4,054 
Soulanges eee oes. s)i8. , 894 4,173 ——— 
Chamibin eo te cia. coy ee 1,740 1,687 | Totals, Dept. of Transport. | 1,301,216 
StoswAnne lock see. oe 276 253 —_—_—_— 
Re WOts IOC Ss ask ohio, bok 60 45 
Carillon and Grenville........ 1,594 1,707 Department of Public 
Ibeaguharnois ccm tee ee 62,281 60,752 Works 
Cormwalliy Pee hee ke ce cea 44,486 45,590 
Williams bune wee gine. ee coe 3,910 3,435 || EARNINGS oF Dry Docks 
Btybeters see cco oe 199 196 
Welland canals................ 408,615 | 417,378 || Champlain dock, Lauzon, 
SavultistesMaries.... occa: 531 
TEU Vo Utz Die Aas OCR ee rn eRe en 12,612 
CRRON Ges (eee eho t pec wee toot 85,095 
MURTY rete ociee sane ee one 339 
Chats Fallacies so. ee oe 1 
Fines and forfeitures........... 1,040 
Sundries 34.4.1 eee ee 3 
Toraus, CANAL SERVICE..... 907,716 
Marine SERVICE 
Fines and forfeitures........... 1,443 
Steamship inspection.......... 139,837 
Wharf revenue................ 184, 902 
Harboumcducssaretrearse nee 21,166 
Measuring surveyors’ fees...... 436 
Fixaminations, masters and 
INAS gras ee hore eee ose 4,243 
Pilots’ licence fees............. 60 
Marine registry fees........... 135 
Marine steamers’ earnings..... 5,375 
Signal station dues............ 4,608 
Landing mail at Father Point. Nil 
Renta se occ te oa thn Lee 27,224 
Miscellaneous sales............ Nil 


Nautical discharge certificates. 17 


Torats, Marine Service....| 389,446 


303,345 


13,493 || Lorne dock, Lauzon, Que..... 
87,410 || Esquimalt new dock......... 
341 || Selkirk repair slip............ 
Nil 
385 || Tortaus, EARNINGS......... 
3 
912,997 


WorKS AND Piants LEASED 


Kingston Cty. doc kaa nanan 
Kerry, privileges sete: jane ee 
Dredges and plants.......... 


TLOTATS) LIBASES Avs sae sake 


Sale of old vessels, materials, 
CUGm Aca con eh okt ee 


Rents from water lots, etc.... 
Refunds against expenditures 
reported in previous years. . 
Sundry receipts =. pes ee ee 
Prepayment of balance of 
Halifax graving dock by 
Halifax Shipyards, Ltd..... 


Totals, Dept. of Public 
Works... 2:63 o eee 


..| 232,119 


2,380 
59,959 


§2,339 


90, 216 
125 
12,403 
42,716 
Nil 


319, 283 


759, 201 


50,386 


25, 649 
2 
14,756 
1,562 
547 
Nil 


311,856 


11.—Operating Revenues and Expenditures of Harbours, Elevators and Bridges 
under the National Harbours Board, 1939-43 


Nore.—Locally controiled commissions for the harbours shown below were abolished Nov. 1, 1935. 
ooooeaeaeleleleeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee eee 


Item and Year 


Operating | Operating | Operating 


Item and Year 


492,203 
504,078 
583,546 
760,012 


Operating |Operating | Operating 
Revenues| Expenses 


Income 


127,321 
—139, 982 


Revenues| Expenses| Income 
$ $ $ $ 

Halifax— Chicoutimi— 

1939 srt yi~ xe eee (44,4705) 41420; 841) 32862014 10900. Cacia 20,414 

1940 212. hee 1,226, 78al 547,285) 678,502 1940... evan vena. 34,139 

OATES Banieae een 1,093 2785) 803,,052| 790,426 1041 ee ee 30,339 

LOS rc See Monee ie 1,832,318; 889,120) 943,198] 1942.............. 30,067 

1043) tt cette on 1, 848,330) 1,000,664) 847,666] 1948.............. 32,016 
Saint John— Quebec— 

UD net a Rip satan 466,004) 237,882) 228,122) 1939.............. 469,424 

1940 ec se 661,359} 258,901; 402,458] 1940.............. 684, 988 

Od Tree ee asks 116; 060) =r 264-0701 DLL O05) 14 eet nee ee 710,867 

1942 ote rene 1,133,509} 319,114] 814,395) 1942.............. 620,030 

194s eee co ates 1,492,579| 440,134] 1,052,445 1943.............. 762, 644 


643, 458 


—119, 186 


ae 
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11.-Operating Revenues and Expenditures of Harbours, Elevators and Bridges 
under the National Harbours Board, 1939-48—concluded 


ee 
eee et 


Operating |Operating |Operating Operating |Operating | Operating 
Revenues | Expenses | Income Revenues | Expenses | Income 


2 ee a. | el ee eee (es 


Item and Year Item and Year 


$ $ $ $ $ 
Three Rivers— Port Colborne 
TOOTS ee os cee 165, 682 18,147| 147,535] Elevator— 
ODO SH Tehe Gee sicie 237,924 44,905 193, O19) 1989 ss. ss ce sees 255, 659 119,207 136,452 
AOA ches ae wicks 243,911 38,930 204981 — 1940. oc eaeve ss oe 212,649 91,660 120,989 
LT Os tea ce kd 185,738 22,603 TGS, 135 B94 eee eee 164,167 79,937 84,230 
OAS, eee ahs eevee. 199, 023 18,011 4 HES5) OES 0) 2) a ROY ae a 171, 280 73,100 98, 180 
TOMS Sy Hae har eon. 129, 905 74, 153 55, 752 
Montreal— Prescott Elevator- 
TODO Sere tapes, oe 4,469,097] 1,987,928} 2,481,169) 1989.............. 242,741 74,778 167,963 
ROAQ ie er ere beige 5,117,818] 2,116,681] 3,001,137] 1940.............- 284,272 93,385 190,887 
POA TE CP oe agen ast 5,174,415) 2,214,748) 2,959,667 eT O41 ech Gee 215, 606 86, 126 129,480 
Od De. Sia pctstohorens 3,797,440] 2,167,596) 1,629,844) 1949.............. 233,719 82,400 151,319 
(oss ener Ort SUnL & 3,786,305] 2,039,507) 1,746,798 a Ate etna leas 112, 692 74, 418 38, 274 
Jacques Cartier 
Vancouver— Bridge (Montreal) 
TOSCO re eer nc. 1,578,036 590,743 OSTA QOS 1OSO etc wate cs ee 463, 124 91,266 371,858 
OAD cee te hoor evel: 1,480,904 568, 853 O12 OS Ly LOLOL, Wee zk diere tars 474,270 103,167 371,103 
4 U0F YL a eee ae 1,476,586 568, 309 QOS 2 Tate LOSE Sie ee te, 589,768 105,870 483,898 
1 BY: eee er Sear es 1,568,977 588, 502 ORO VAAL OAD oni ees ccarchethe, = 537 , 406 102,903 434,503 
g UO ee iors tenes 1,736, 959 670,930} 1,066,029) 1948............. 520, 120 97,020 423,100 
Second Narrows 
Churchill— Bridge (Vancouver) 
GOS Leet choi’ Sacks cae 108, 264 154,672} —46,408] 1939.............. 110, 225 57,074 53, 151 
LOOM ooo ch Seren 70,518 PLOSUSS ie SO, OO le LOAD) a chats aeteteters aie 117,569 52,480 65,089 
BEES Liu: cae 2 ee eer 70, 268 1027500 32,2320 VOU ie. cs wlere e 143,955 55,201 88, 754 
OAD eres alanis ess 144, 783 139,348 eA SOW eel C4 Deo ae cerereterct= rs 161,535 58,193 103,342 
O43 tee eh ese 95, 860 T32S 72 |e BO Ol zs LOSS ee eas seats ae 144, 645 61,024 83, 621 


Shipping Subsidies.*—The figures given in Table 12 represent the amounts 
paid in connection with contracts made under statutory authority by the Depart- 
ment of Trade and Commerce for trade services, including the conveyance of mails. 


* Supplied by F. E. Bawden, Director of Steamship Subsidies, Department of Trade and Commerce. 


12.—Mail Subsidies and Steamship Subventions, Fiscal Years 1941-48 


See ee ee ee 
aaa 


Service 1941 1942 1943 
$ $ $ 
Atlantic Ocean— 
Manna ane SOULMUATTICH so: oun. asiseemsiee ntsc: cclelsiolt tines wsleit e's 25 , 000 Nil Nil 
Pacific Ocean— 
Canada Ching and Japatis ss ove. < de dis wie a aes only s bid otiyoieiectis ie) eie 221,739 Nil Nil 
GamaGen acl NO Wa Zea LAN. tacts sie nlete aielere «el eueds ev sevnisfele el ile sre iene 34,615 ob; ss 
Prince Rupert, B.C., and Queen Charlotte Islands............. 12,000 22,000 22,000 
Vancouver and the British West Indies..............-.eeeeeees 12,500 Nil Nil 
Vancouver and northern ports of British Columbia............. 15,000 15,000 15,000 
Victoria, Vancouver, way ports and Skagway.......--..+-++++- 10,000 10,000 10, 000 
Victoria and west coast Vancouver Island..............2+eeeee: 10,000 10,000 10,000 
British Columbia and South Africa. ...........0..cccecccsccers 64,444 21,746 Nil 
Local Services— 
iets evel erie | Posh ines, ae cap ch SRA meso OD CSO acy OCR SOOmn 8,000 8,000 8,000 
Chester and Tancook Island (winter)............-2eeeeeeeeeees 1,600 1,600 1,600 
Grand Manan and the mainland... ..........0.d..ceseeceeerees 33,000 33,000 33,000 
Halifax, Canso and Guysborough...........ceeeee eee e ee eeeees 6,981 5,875 4,875 
Halifax, LaHave and LaHave River ports.........--.+.+++++: 1,750 1,750 1,750 
Halifax, Sherbrooke, Spry Bay and Tor Bay............ .+..+: 2,900 2,276 5,875 
Halifax, south Cape Breton, Bras d’Or Lakes and Bay St. 
MVE COO Se oe Oh ae aia artis els AS Tose e o ean' so fol ave ay s)o 8)" we sie UAaS Ts 0 3,000 3,000 Jal 
: Halifax and west coast of Cape Breton.............ss2eeeeseees Nil 2,567 2,567 
Tle aux Coudres and Les Eboulements. ............2eccceceeees 1,813 1,900 1,900 
Mulgrave, Arichat and Canso...............e seen eee e ee eeeeee 37,000 37,000 37,000 
Mulgrave and Guysborough, calling at intermediate ports...... 9,500 10,500 11,608 
Murray Bay and north shore (winter service).........-+++++++: 40,000 40,000 40,000 
Parrsboro, Kingsport and Wolfville.........:..eeeceeeeeeeeees 4,500 Nil Nil 
83832—4034 
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12.—Mail Subsidies and Steamship Subventions, Fiscal Years, 1941-43—concluded 


et 


Service 1941 1942 1943 
$ $ $ 
Local Services—concluded 

Peleetslandtand*témiaimland a... ane eee. os Ree 7,000 4,875 4,983 
Pictou Muloraverana Cheticampe ssn ee een ene 10,506 11,000 11,000 
Pictou, Souris and the Magdalen Islands....................... 37,500 47,500 42,500 
BrescottiOnosanc:@Oodensburg; IN Vs- se aeee 2 eae ae 2 ee Nil Nil 11,640 
Prince Edward Island and Newfoundland...,.................. £é “ 10,000 
Prince Edward Island and Nova Scotia........................ 30, 000° 28,000 28,000 
Quebec, Natashquan and Harrington, and other ports on the 

north shore ofthe Gulf of St. Lawrences.s)|. 2 ........8 2.4 85,000 85, 000 85,000 
Quebee or Montreal and Gaspe, and other ports on the south 

shore onthe Gulf of St. Kawnencese 2 een. es hele 60,000 60,000 60, 090 
Rimouski, Matane, and the north shore of the Lower St. 

Mawience: a6 {Me Seeks bbe es | Coe mm ae i 50,000 50,000 50,000 
Riviére-du-Loup and Tadoussac, and other north-shore ports. . . 14,000 14,000 14,000 
Nami Vounrancs Brideetowny Eee sae aie keene aan eee eee 800 475 Nil 
Saint John, Bear River, Annapolis and Granville............... 1,500 1,500 125 
Saint John and Margaretville, and other ports on the Bay of 

AMEE: 5 Gi aie Ss tect bk 6c RR ial nee ee ONIN Ie 2,500 2,000 Nil 
Samt-Jobn and Minas Basin portesrsane vase Pon vane ceebics 5,000 5,000 5,000 
Saint John and St. Andrews, calling at intermediate ports...... 3,000 Nil Nil 
Saint John, Westport and Yarmouth, and other way ports...... 10,000 10,000 10,000 
amt Job and Weymouth: 5a. <s cone su aiteh we: ae ae alee 1,000 Nil Nil 
Sydney and Bay St. Lawrence, calling at way ports............ 22,500 22,500 22,500 
Sydney and Bras d’Or Lake ports, and ports on the west coast 

of Cape Breton and Prince Edward Island................. 22,500 22,500 22,000 
Sydney and Whycotomagh: | .ceesees eee: eee 16,000 16,000 16,000 
NdmoinIstravionvexDenses tm |. oemeate ree ey en ona 9 ne 8,351 9,281 10, 642 

Motals <3 Sh Roe te 22 ee oe eg 942,493 615,845 615,596 


In addition to the regular subsidies indicated above, additional assistance was 
given during the year ended Mar. 31, 1943, to certain subsidized lines, from the 
Steamship Subsidies War Stabilization Fund, established by Order in Council, 
July 2, 1942, P.C. 5653, for the purpose of refunding to such lines aétual amounts 
paid out by them as war bonuses to crews, war risk insurance, and increased costs of 
fuel and marine insurance over the basic period Sept. 15 to Oct. 11, 1941. Amounts 
paid were:— 


VMancouverand Northern britishsGolumbia porous: soutien $ 82,698 
Prince Rupertiand Quéen Charlotte Lslands, 6 ert ae lee aaa» 26, 757 
Grand: Mandn-and the, Mainlandes se < ee ela ee se A pear 13, 877 
Hatitaxe (CansorandeGuysboroue ht ae canta eis Gora ene eae aren nnn 341 
haiies ena Lablawe hivera.. bee once VOT ee Ue Pe ee oe oe 670 
Halifax, South Cape Breton-and Bay St. Lawrence.......................... 665 
Haliax anc, West Coast‘of Cape Bretet:.) Ss) .<. fees bau ci cee ae Re, 1,574 
Murray Bay and North Shore (winteriservice).......-....0/.....4.60. 0). 4,463 
Pictou, Mulorave sne:Cheticamip rs :) sce) leses tke, oe ee ee ee 600 
Pictou, Souris andnVMardalenwislandaen tae geek eerie ete naam 17,378 
Prncewd ward Uslandand Nova scotias se, cee ie a one ee ee 3,314 
Quebec, Natash quan andoNarrineton oe Pe, ee ee ee 56,651 
Quebecvor: Montrealiand: Gaste Sea ien teat Aci ones nae te 52,233 
hmouskiwvatanerand North snore: jc te ae eet a ee an oe ee 49 889 
Riviére-du-Loup and St. Simeon and/or Tadoussac.............0--ee00ee00. 270 
paintJel and: Minasspasin. (too 2: Mist atthe ahbed asic sitet mc come ale eee 43 
Saint Jean. Westiert iene, Varnroutin’at.c a... tes. Ate ae cae ee ee 4,518 
Sydrev anc pay Oieheawrences. 4! cuits 2 Rt sche ei es oe ee 2,869 
Syiewaend Wiivescomagh (0, MSN yo: OCA ee ae eee a a deen eee 798 

POtAl Tee on.) Sia as Cn eee $ 319,603 


Section 3.—Water Traffic and Services 


Complete statistics, comparable with those given for the railways, showing all the 
freight carried by water, are not available. Indeed it would be very difficult to 
obtain a record of the traffic handled by small independent coasting vessels. How- 
ever, there is a record of the number and tonnage of ships calling at all ports at which 
there are customs collectors, of cargoes of vessels trading between Canadian and 
foreign ports and of all cargoes that pass through the canals. | 


a ee ee ere 
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Subsection 1.—Shipping 


A brief description of the early development of Canadian shipping is given at 
pp. 597-598 of the 1941 edition of the Year Book. Shipping statistics are compiled 
from reports collected by customs officers at customs ports: consequently they are 
affected by customs regulations and include only data for vessels trading in and 
out of ports at which these officers are employed. 


For years prior to and including the fiscal year 1937, the statistics were sum- 
marized by the customs officer at each port and compiled by the Department of 
National Revenue; for subsequent years, compilations were made by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. Effective Apr. 1, 1940, each vessel departing from port | 
makes a statistical report which is forwarded to the Bureau and from these reports 
all compilations of shipping statistics are made. 


With this change of procedure, changes have been made in the recording of the 
data. Cargoes are required to be reported in tons of 2,000 Ib. or in tons of 40 cu. ft. 
Although previous reports did not define the ton it is quite probable that the long 
ton of 2,240 lb. was used. Reports are not made now for vessels of less than 10 
net tons and the tonnage of tugs is the gross ton and not the net ton as for cargo 
vessels. Fishing vessels are not required by customs regulation to report when 
operating from certain ports; consequently, the data are not on the same basis as 
data for cargo vessels. 


Vessels in ‘coasting service and vessels fishing in Canadian waters. are not 
required by customs regulations to report any details of cargoes loaded or unloaded. 
Consequently, cargo data are available only for vessels in foreign service. The 
cargoes are not cargoes on board but cargoes unloaded and loaded at the respective 


ports. 


13.—Vessels Entered at Canadian Ports, 1935-43 


Foreign Service Coasting Service Total 

isc No. nape No. Rae No. Regutor 

UGB Serene acd toss 34,918 41,852,110 68,441 43,146, 037 103,359 84,998, 147 
TOSG Seas ak FEN ARNEL Me 37,800 41,746,953 69, 809 42,979,361 107, 609 84,726,314 
LOST warmcnne me tant wee anth es 41,755 45,030,914 73,033- | 45,973,830 114,788 91,004, 744 
OSS tert ae Man! ae Ne ns 42,582 45, 603 , 055 75,537 44,471,834 118,119 90,074, 889 
Hs Ores Re a ea 43,601 44,775,116 73 , 386 45,386,457 116,987 90,161,573 
IO USS DEUS Sena Ranta Cae 46, 241° 46 , 666 , 396 78, 212 44,361, 232 124, 453 91,027,628 
id ssi eS ce Sea Orie. tir 20; bec 32,579, 900 79,951 | 50,471,166 105,078 83,051,066 

Calendar Year | . 

BAM PRUE rir Ds fate hin > s 26, 203 31,452,400 77,592 48,111,082 103, 795 79, 563 , 482 
LOAD Ro tay aiolece OM See 24, 066 25,640, 763 73,366 43,990, 764 97,432 69,631,527 

. JOE ce tno ENCE RC Bae 22,901 26, 353, 626 65, 066 40,300,778 87, 967 66, 654, 404 


1 Sea-going and inland international. Data for the ferry at Sarnia have been excluded for 1935, 1936 and 
1937. This ferry ceased operation in 1938. 
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14.—Vessels Entered at Each of the Principal Canadian Ports, 1942 


Nore.—For details of shipping at all ports in Canada, see the Shipping Report of the Dominion Bureau 


of Statistics. 


Province and Port 


Prince Edward Island— 
CRATIOUC COWIE tactra san sls/arcin ange meres be 


INOrbnISYdney cae. fees concer ae 
DVGNCY) er sne vote Senn ee eee eter 
A APMLOUGLE. 30. sa0.e hk wee: Svcs. 


Totals, Nova Scotia?........... 

New Brunswick— 
Campobellomtee senor ame oe veces 
Saint Jobnet eerie eee ner 
Totals, New Brunswick?......... 


Quebec— 
Baie COMER alana enero ee hae 


Quebec eens Hens Sasa eine mee ates 


Totals, Quebec?............... ale 


Ontario— 
Ambhérstbung haha eer cotermeke ue or 
Coboune. Meu. c eda ee ee eres 
Cornwall res. aoe ean vo ore eee een ae 


Prescottwr ty west: ais Rake es tents 
St. Cabharimes. vex ccc. stle senots oe data 
DSAPHI Ay WOwN Mee se eee ert rar, hain 


DOO] Gar ay es tee cc ace een Ste Teena 
Toronto SAPO 1c HME Gracia te oe 
WiIndsOré akan toc ere mens eee 


Totals, Omtario?................. 
British Columbia— 


Alert Bay 
Nanaimo 


eee eer see se reer ee sere srerevae 


eee eee reser erer ese sree essere eree 


Prince Uperticcs seen nee 
Union Bay. tecrsaiet eens aloe aes. 
VIANCOUVEDERS 3s ct, bc ce ener ee stain eiake 
VACKOriae 4h. -ohnr See eee keene the 


Totals, British Columbia?....... 
Yukon and N.W.T.— 
Totals, Yukon and N.W.T...... 


Grand Totals................ 


In Foreign Service! 


No. 


In Coasting Service 


Net Tons 


——— | | | | | 


683,554 
282,905 
126,342 
1,397,567 
88, 245 


121, 232 
1,361, 887 


195,770 
1,841,375 
523, 720 
1,395,355 
1,408,042 


6,159,356 


114, 488 
23,909 
380, 762 
1,471,654 
393 , 083 
429,518 
727, 666 
2,205, 468 
382,424 
558,524 
120, 143 
573 , 824 
1,201,710 
1,283,442 
369, 880 
1,258,919 
422,324 


—— | —— | | -—_ | 


557,814 
1,326,591 
1,306,471 

670,340 

264,796 
1, 133,051 

679,003 

609, 540 
8,102,285 
3,256, 968 


—_$—<— | ——— | | | 


No. Net Tons 
10 671 
29 1,954 
85 103,484 
7253) 1,730,8143 
1R25k 287,228 
5253 935, 1073 
307 34, 781 
4,305 | 3,294,824 
348 63,565 
321 736, 509 
3,553 988,346 
20 22,753 
1,259 1,623,567 
258 315,877 
150 214,687 
118 120, 243 
2,059 | 2,429,076 
499 379,637 
746 2,432,816 
43 53,640 
294 883,977 
322 1,276,276 
567 277,681 
109 349,661 
Soo 746, 595 
139 412, 730 
61 154, 366 
360 465,411 
19 42,137 
560 741,460 
557 | 1,542,116 
79 198,481 
790 1,681,362 
823 967,227 
8,168 | 14,657,705 
19 785 
282 48, 866 
67 82,353 
17 14,020 
227 333,514 
73 47,464 
1,388 306,171 
58 73, 432 
1,334 1,682,090 
1,159 1,345,614 
5,948 | 4,266,262 
4 2,096 
24,066 


25,640,763 | 73,366 


43,990, 764 


Totals 

No. Net Tons 
70 10,570 
168 19,019 
590 787,038 
1,150 2,013,719 
2,122 413,570 
1,578 2,332,674 
799 123,026 
11,220 $,418,007 
596 184,797 
1,581 2,098,396 
6,532 2,808,730 
509 218, 523 
3,456 3,464, 942 
469 839, 597 
2,714 1,610,042 
1,924 1,528,285 
11,655 8,588,432 
602 494,125 
771 2,456,725 
882 434, 402 
977 2,355,631 
703 1,669,359 
1,005 707, 199 
376 1,077,327 
1,189 2,952,063 
357 795,154 
253 712,890 
495 585, 554 
686 615,961 
1,344 1,943,170 
1,216 2,825,558 
358 568,361 
2,194 2,940,281 
Tat7o 1,389,551 
18,348 | 28,403,471 
1,179 558, 599 
3,909 15375, 407 
2,913 1,388, 824 
951 684,360 
797 598,310 
3,146 1,180,515 
3, 802 985, 174 
1,407 682,972 
21,602 9,784,375 
4,977 4,602, 582 
49,328 | 23,308,889 
181 84,979 
97,432 | 69,631,527 


1 Sea-going and inland international. 


3 Exclusive of vessels under Admiralty orders. 


2 Includes other small ports, not shown separately. 
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15.—Cargoes Loaded and Unloaded at Canadian Ports by Vessels in Foreign Trade, 
by Provinces, 1941 and 1942 


Loaded Unloaded 
Province and Year Tons Tons Pate Tons 
Weight Measurement Weight Measurement 
Prince Edward Island— ’ 
SO ATE sa MOMaER oo cis diais.o Sette Paseo ees 10,500 Nil 6, 400 Nil 
The es Tk Pm ee Me alias ce eRe ae 5,431 st 3 se 
Nova Scotia— 
Aun RSE Meee ene er har fer eR ES rains Oe wate 2,605,100 10,450 3,100,800 . 2,490 
OAS eee REN. Die ere RCN. ot crecne. 2,873,968 12,151 2,084, 832 47,523 
New Brunswick— 
SA Pre ade Prisco as Sieibe cRaveetaaa ato shel ote 2,476,000 145,650 410,200 50,220 
OGD Re oka stow Beatie eee Woe Da Ree CIE ANS oles 2,364, 881 829,771 318,251 67,612 
Quebec— 
NGA D eee Ne fcins asia sia omens chee otaveas 4,822,100 488,170 6,551, 800 174,720 
AOE ee MEH 5. cy cuteic clea svbehorsiin clea isle eibisi eieisletiers 2,249,926 213,040 3,727,419 36,027 
Ontario— 
POA cree Pekar eke a, an seeitt occ coer ese © 4,088,300 Nil 18,004, 700 Nil 
DGD ren Wa sets yo are arate viohe cere sos sisi acore nites 3,754,877 3,000 18,924, 782 ss 
Manitoba— 
ROE WPT ak ot See Sh RSI ie Ae en te Nil Nil Nil Nil 
OE awh etre acerar na berate tase stie\ > alaseteltis sieveve.cteteie ers ue = ie ss 
British Columbia— 
TOYS aed SA Ee ae oh PaaS Se 2,279,800 534,340 1,579,000 18,610 
GAS Saeed Herren eRe, SIN 9 lav 5 pcone/ sib, wd Slarosare 1,743,212 73,131 1,891,243 8,074 
Yukon— 
HRS) Feb eee ee knee chore ovata Siata Shin enehs 0/653" 1,700 Nil Nil Nil 
OL Oe ae eee ree Calne Socueterete wane sie 934 se 463 co 
Totals— oaeC eB Ey caa® aay 
TE ee ee SANE SR Bite eee eye . 16,283,500 1,178,610 29,652,900 246,040 
OA ie ee a ee eats oie ores 12,993,229 631,093 26,946,993 159,236 


Subsection 2.—Canal Traffic 


Since the canals of Canada are open to the vessels and traffic of all nations upon 
equal terms, United States traffic constitutes an important part of the total carried 
through certain canals, especially the Welland Ship Canal. This is shown in Tables 
16 and 18. A table showing the principal commodities carried through Canadian 
canals during the navigation seasons 1936-40 is given at p. 603 of the 1941 edition 
of the Year Book. More complete details of the traffic through canals may be found 
in the annual report “Canal Statistics” published by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. 


16.—Traffic Through Canadian Canals, by Nationality of Vessels and Origin of 
Freight, Navigation Seasons 1935-42 
Norr.—Figures include duplications where cargoes use two or more canals. For Canadian canal traffic 


from 1886 to 1899, see the 1902 Year Book, p. 398; for the figures of 1900 to 1910, the 1933 Year Book, p. 697; 
and for 1911 to 1934, p. 703 of the 1938 edition. 


Nationality of Vessel Origin of Freight Carried 


since the publication of the 1942 Year Book. 


Navi- 
eaten Canadian United States! Canada United States Total 

ea 

son Registered Registered P.C. of P.C. of 
N Tonnage No. Tonnage ||, Tons Total Tons Total Tons 

1935..| 23,8242] 15,290,8372| 2,0342] 2,578,0792] 11,187,082 | 61-5 7,018,907 | 38-5 18,205,989 
1936..} 25,251 | 17,085,749 2,708 3,208,829 || 13,465,460 | 62-7 8,003,356 | 37-3 21,468,816 
1937. .| 24,669 | 17,904,774 | 2,869 | 3,526,939 || 11,911,241 51-0 11,489,759 | 49-0 23,351,000 
1938. .| 25,365 | 19,803,447 | 2,3742] 2,932,799 || 12,988,349 52-7 11,648, 113 47-3 24,636,462 
1939. .| 24,768 | 18,240,632 | 2,757 | 3,095,648 }| 14,150,305 60-5 9,240,772 | 39-5 23,391,077 
1940. .| 23,646 | 18,513,994 | 3,194] 4,056,089 || 12,257,336 53-6 10,613,217 | 46-4 22,870,553 
1941. .| 24,418 | 20,211,209 | 3,456 | 5,420,815 } 10,334,174 44-1 13,119,193 | 55-9 23, 453 , 367 
1942. .| 22.150 | 18,952,917 | 3,751 | 8,404,363 | 7,764,804 | 37-2 | 13, 134,835 | 62-8 20,899,639 

-1 Figures include a small percentage of vessels of other foreign countries” nationality. 2 Revised 
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17.—Tonnage of Canal Traffic, by Canal and Classes of Products, Navigation Season 
1942 


Norr.—Figures include duplications where cargoes use two or more canals. 


Canal 


Sault Ste. Marie.... 
Welland Ship....... 
St. Lawrence River 


Richelieu River.... 


St. Peters....: Bk as 
IMT a Vat boe cke naan 


TER GD taken <2 <.4,0 dee 


Manu- 
Agricultural] Animal factures Forest Mineral 
Products Products and Mis- Products Products 
cellaneous 
tons tons tons tons tons 

ney ae 1,483 , 635 1,940 751,928 254, 890 545,074 
AS AR Wiel 22 227 D200 obo 422,051 6, 704,906 
eink olde? 275,059 7,501 1,701,359 543, 268 3,635,384 
Dee ae eed Nil 25 55,931 Nil 10,039 
Ppaticpius fe 4,160 865 31,004 819 146, 871 

Be eee Nil Nil 3,045 Nil Nil 
Kcwataciciche My af 46,590 539 242,841 
Aer hr sé 2 738 445 544 
Ahn eS eRe 31 425 304 28,049 
PY ae 476 2,714 4,401 10, 243 370 
RON eo 25480, 493 13,273 5,859, 236 1,232,559 | 11,314,078 


Total 


tons 


3,037,467 
11,108,121 
6,162,581 
65,995 
183, 719 
3,045 
289,970 
1,727 
28,810 

18, 204 


20,899,639 


18.—Canal Traffic, by Direction and Origin, Navigation Season 1942 


Norr.—Figures include duplications where cargoes use two or more canals. 


From Canadian From Canadian From United States|From United States! 
to to to to 
Canal Canadian Ports |United States Ports!|United States Ports!|. Canadian Ports 
Up Down Up Down Up Down Up Down 
tons tons tons tons tons tons tons tons 
Sault Ste. Marie... 518,115] 1,338,034 14,550] 503,373 145,991 261,694] 249,200 6,510 
Welland Ship...... 552,554] 1,497,894] 287,297 49,177 86, 101 684, 845 2,419) 7,947,904 
St. Lawrence River TIO, 219 eu Zor oO. 407,572 10, 668 60, 406 55,078 9,792) 3,590,479 
Richelieu River... Nil 793 32,404 Nil Nil Nil Nil 32,798 
Stabetersas.os ssc: 12,009 ess fille 11, 063 13, 745 200 yo a 985 
Murray ea aes 3, 042 Nil Nil Nil Nil e ee Nil 
Ottawa River..... 38,175 242 516 ii 8, 852 eS sf 42¢ rs 
RIG ea eR es 767 960 e Nil of Nil ee 
LUTON bEsee Fete as ae 29t 28,514 ‘s MS a ES & is 
St. Andrews....... 13,196 5, 004 ik ss S Ke b se 
Totals.........| 1,854,373] 4,511,803 812,816 585,812] 292,70f| 1,001,617 261,846) 11,578,677 
Traffic by Direction Origins of Cargo Comparison 
Coral tka AY ne 
t vious 
Up Down Canada S i ae ‘ ego Yeon 
tons tons tons tons tons tons 
SAG SCO uM aricumene Tne 927,856 | 2,109,611 2,374,072 663,395 | 38,037,467 +266, 649 
Welland Sintpe geese cements 928,301 | 10,179,820 2,386, 852 8,721,269 | 11,108,121 | —2,122,054 
St. Lawrence River......... 1,253,992 4,908,589 2,446, 823 lO eoe 6,162,581 — 766,988 
Richeliew River?..).7.....-. 32,404 33,591 33, 197 32,798 65, 995 —18,241 
StrmPetersiieecer ae coe DOR oie 160, 447 182,533 1,186 183,719 +108, 000 
Moin ayy a ev the etre fe eee 3,045 - 3,045 - 3,045 —569 
Ottawa Rivern yey dhece a 38, 602 251,368 289,541 429 289,970 —19,539 
RAGGAUN eee eee 767 960 1027, - L727 +329 
TT TPEN te ch. et ae ee eee anes 296 28,514 28,810 - 28,810 +3 ,378 
St Andrews. kk eee 13,195 5,009 18, 204 ~ 18, 204 —4,693 
Rotalsen.2.0 kis 3,221,730 | 17,677,909 | 7,764,804 | 13,134,835 | 20,899,639 | —2,553,728 


1 Figures for the U.S. include a small percentage to or from ports of other foreign countries. 


The figures in Tables 16 and 18 include duplications where the same freight passes 
through two or more canals, but in Table 19 duplications in the traffic passing 


Seer St eee eee 
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through the St. Lawrence and Welland Ship Canals and the Canadian Lock at 
Sault Ste. Marie, which amounted to 3,075,984 tons, have been eliminated. 


Grain transhipped at Georgian Bay, Lake Erie, or other ports above Montreal 
is treated as new cargo and as most of this grain has passed through either the’ 
Canadian or United States lock at Sault Ste. Marie there are still duplications in 
the data because of this treatment. These duplications cannot be avoided when net 
totals for the Canadian canals are computed because it is impossible to ascertain 
which lock at Sault Ste. Marie was used by the grain reloaded at Port Colborne or 
other transhipping port. 


19.—St. Lawrence-Great Lakes Traffic Using St. Lawrence, Welland Ship and Sault 
: Ste. Marie Canals, 1942 


: Up- Down- 
Canals Used Bound Bound Total 
Freight Freight 
tons tons tons 
Traffic Using Canadian Canals 
St UW REL GOuOn by mba Ees oe iter Rectan ihn cnyiaha sore aisie mone mntgetieaw cuss anvils’ 706,346 2,955,399 3,661,745 
Seeley WaT OTe CLAW GLIA TEC oa pD). peers. ass at erenausteoue Vath Nieeeesr ery od Winker 471,517 1,815,774 2,287,291 
St. Lawrence, Welland Ship and Sault Ste. Marie.................. 76, 129 137,416 213,545 
Wie aGlesiam prey ewer tg cane eek meen. nthe cein saetats aoe hale eines a orci Ste aden, * 234,202 6,329,311 6,563,513 
Welham snip. ann Oatltnsve.mVaArtes th... se eloc. dapis de > oiterysmuleees » 146, 453 1,897,319 2,043,772 
SL Ud dvg SS LS Te CTL Sede ier ated Ue teat afc eter sis da yavenns oy odes mieten aialet= (ogmiche viel nopame ens 718,790 1,743, 529 2,462,319 
Votals, Traffic Using Canadiam Canals.................. 2,303,437 | 14,878,748 | 17,232,185 . 
Traffic Using United States Canals 
Traffic through United States. locks at Ste. Sault Marie that used 
Welland Ship and St. Lawrence Canals...............)..2285. 13,516 1,668,653 |} , 1,682,169 
United States-locks at Sault Ste. Marie only.............6.04 00 eee 15,013,575 |100, 467,603 |) 115,481,178 
Totals, United States Locks at Sault Ste. Marie, 1942..| 15,027,091 |102,136,256 || 117,163,347 


Traffic through the Sault Ste. Marie Canals, Canadian and United States, has 
been approximately twice as heavy as the traffic through the Panama Canal during 
the last ten years for which records are available, and in 1940 was almost three times 
as heavy. It has varied from a low of 20,484,000 tons in 1932, which was less than 
the Panama traffic, to a high of 120,201,000 tons in 1942. The dominant traffic, 
from a tonnage aspect, is iron ore. During the past 50 years this has fluctuated 
from 4,901,000 tons in 1892, a low of 3,607,000 tons in 1932 and an average of 
50,000,000 tons in the 1920’s to a high of 94,327,000 tons in 1942. Although wheat 
has ranged as low as only 7 p.c. of the iron-ore tonnage, its value has generally been 
greater than that of the iron-ore traffic, and has been the most valuable single 
commodity passed through the Canals; in 1928 the value of wheat passed through 
the canals was 40 p.c. of the value of all traffic. Other grains have been about a 
quarter to a fifth of the wheat tonnage and a smaller ratio of the value. 


Bituminous coal has generally been second in tonnage to iron ore and a large 
part of it is carried by the ore vessels when returning for a cargo of ore. 


The tonnage of the three principal commodities and the tonnage of all freight 
passed through the canals for the 30 years, 1913'to 1942, inclusive, are plotted in 
the following chart. 
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The Panama Canal.*—The Panama Canal, which was opened to com- 
mercial traffic on Aug. 15, 1914, has been a waterway of great importance to British 
Columbian ports, from which vessels leave direct for British and European ports 
throughout the year. As an alternative route to that of the transcontinental 
railway lines, such a passage by water is of vital importance in the solution of the 
larger transportation problems of the continent, and while its influence is perhaps 
more potential than actual, such a check on transcontinental rail rates is a valuable 
one. During the War of 1914-18 the great expectations based upon the opening of 
the Canal were not realized, owing to the scarcity of shipping. However, with the 
post-war decline in ocean freight rates, an increase in traffic between Canada’s 
Pacific ports and Europe took place, and, while the proportion carried in vessels of 
Canadian registry was comparatively small, the cargo tonnage nevertheless assumed 
considerable proportions. ‘The outbreak of war in September, 1939, has again 
reduced the supply of shipping for the ordinary commerce of the nations involved. 
It is probable that under these circumstances transcontinental rail transportation 
has been substituted in Canada for some of the traffic formerly passing through 
the Panama Canal. 


* Revised and figures supplied by the Governor of the Panama Canal Zone, 
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20.—Traffic to and from the East and West Coasts of Canada via the Panama Canal, 
Years Ended June 30, 1929-40! 


Norre.—Figures for the years 1921 to 1928 are given at p. 707 of the 1938 Year Book. 


nn 


Originating on— Destined for— 
Year — 

West Coast ) East Coast || West Coast ) East Coast 

ee ee ee ee ee 
long tons long tons long tons | long tons 

SOR er eee Te a gia ie cicle a wise, abe se|acece agin: eae 2,650,646 231,128 266, 433 539,767 
FE OSs Came et ie Con! Locctcyals toneiaherm Giqgelad oa wyal o mre icy ehere inte sl « 5 1,968,996 185,776 267, 282 556, 562 
SEY Sa epee AN eer Le rare, Se ene cial exe Ele hea aid alvibts a)s isiiaie ues 2,307,257 137, 756 271,621 492,532 
GB2 semetie secre ct APE SS Ua i nets ers Begs eae ct ae mor 2,383,211 89, 443 167,855 529,317 
DD teeta oe a tae PAI cy Senha al Cate esi ataleric, sls) 218 p\ srabeLtaadeLeleust® 2,896, 162 121,875 134,511 328,038 
TORE ae ge vaten 8 Niue ign a a ea rk re, tier Nee ih aia eee tart RN 2,201,180 196,204 189,227 | - 498, 706 
NOBD Stes ehenleselsess aE r ei PASTAS Sole ee TS Tee eas 2,490, 203 248,658 176, 698 547,974 
KES Uppie Se Sateen SEEM CRE TET cer ye Pah Poe e RE ec eteua Roya) oe ieieye =, Wis 2,705,567 298, 884 223,174 506,673 
ADR Zones We Ler eA RIOR tds alters ece-aary wiatare seis oishe 2,780, 243 379, 783 240,221 589,011 
OS kek ars wing fe eee hey ERs ood, tie creraieasia 9 evs ei eotstre 1,962,220 391,906 213,781 398,710 
Hae eae er eta Coie arecere ote ei eyeieis withe siefers: elecevceiejere eta" .| 2,873,452 348,410 163,526 296,881 
GAC) tree eta ee PS CYL R reutparcielaitle evo.e-0 2 adejerelsiatoeialetereieye 2,272,450 313,118 185, 540 108, 648 


1 War-time restrictions preclude the publication of data for 1941 and later years. 


A table at p. 636 of the 1942 Year Book shows the total commercial traffic 


‘through the Panama Canal in the years 1929-40. 


Subsection 3.—Harbour Traffic 


The freight movement treouth a large port takes a number of different forms. 
The overseas movement, i.e., the freight loaded into or unloaded from sea-going 
vessels, frequently constitutes a surprisingly small part of the total. Usually the 
volume coming in and going out by coastwise vessels is larger. Then there is the 
Gn transit? movement of vessels that pass through the harbour without loading or 
unloading. Finally there is the movement from one point to another within the 
harbour, which in many ports amounts to a large volume. It is not possible to 
obtain statistics of the total freight handled in all the ports and harbours of Canada, 


_as many of them are small and are without the staff necessary to obtain a detailed 


record of freight handled. Similar statistics of cargo carried by vessels in coastwise 
and inland international shipping are not available. The National Harbours 
Board administers a number of the principal ports of Canada and for the years 
1936-39, has published a record of the principal commodities in water-borne cargo 
handled at the ports under its control. These are shown for 1939 at pp. 701-702 
of the 1940 Year Book. Owing to war-time restrictions the publication of later 
statistics has been suspended. 


PART V.—CIVIL AIR TRANSPORTATION* 


Nore.—The treatment of military activities and organizations falls more properly under 
the subject of National Defence (see ‘‘Air Force, Royal Canadian’’ in the Index). 


Before the War, civil aviation in Canada was playing an ever-increasing part in 
the daily life of the nation. The aeroplane was taking a leading part in mail delivery 


both in outlying and inter-urban areas, in transportation of passengers and goods 


to the outposts of civilization; in photographing and mapping unchartered areas; 
in exploration and prospecting; in the movement of hunters and trappers to other- 


* Descriptive and administrative information has been prepared from material supplied under the 
direction of J. A. Wilson, Director of Air Services, Department of Transport, while statistics have been 
compiled by G. S. Wrong, B.Sc., Chief of the Transportation and Public Utilities Branch of the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 
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wise inaccessible areas; and finally in carrying tourists into the wilds of Canada for 
hunting, fishing or the sheer joy of escaping from civilization. Along with all this 
is the development of inter-city traffic on a large scale from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. é 

The War has made it necessary to drop all of this work in the interest of national 
defence. The tourist business is at a complete standstill and the use of aircraft 


for trapping has had to be curtailed. Prospecting for certain strategic minerals. 


has continued but on a restricted scale, mapping and air photography has been 
carried out only on new military routes, while contact with outlying settlements is 
limited to bare necessity. 

Most of the air companies are now engaged in carrying out war contracts, some 
in the delivery of men and material urgently needed in the development of projects 
that cannot be served ‘by road or rail, some in the training of aircrews and 
mechanics and some in the overhaul, repair and maintenance of aircraft in connection 
with the British Commonwealth Air Training Plan. The position of Canada in the 
air has been enormously strengthened by improved technology and a vast increase 
in the number of trained personnel, by the strong organizations built up during the 
War and by greatly increased experience in operation. 


Canadian Scheduled Air Transport Services 


Trans-Canada Air Lines in 1943.—During 1943, Trans-Canada Air Lines 
continued to grow. It was not so much a year of expansion as of intensification 
of existing services. The only route extension was from Vancouver to Victoria, 
but in September a third daily flight between Montreal and Winnipeg was added to 
the schedules and a third between,New York and Toronto. In the first seven months 
of the year (July is the latest month for which figures were available at time of 
writing), T.C.A. aircraft flew 4,990,244 miles, an increase of 608,507 miles over 
the corresponding period in 1942; mail volume was nearly doubled, express nearly 
trebled, and the number of passengers carried increased by 21,125. 

From Jan. 1, 1948, to the end of July, Trans-Canada carried 2,048,774 lb. of 
mail, an increase of 991,708 lb. over the first seven months of the previous year; 
an express load of 406,206 Ib.,:an increase of 265,049 lb.; and 78,215 revenue pas- 
sengers, an increase of 21,125. An example of the growth of traffic was July, the 
heaviest month for air mail in the Company’s history up to that time. The amount 
carried was 316,547 lb., an increase over June of 7,428 Ib., and over July, 1942, of 
123,576 lb. 

An important event of the year was the inauguration of a transatlantic service, 
a war-time operation Trans-Canada assumed on behalf of the Government. ‘The 
Air Lines continued its maintenance work for the British Overseas Airways Cor- 
portation return ferry service across the Atlantic and, in its Winnipeg shops, over- 
hauled many aircraft engines, propeller assemblies, instruments and accessories for 
the Royal Canadian Air Force, for schools operating under the British Common- 
wealth Air Training Plan, and for the British Overseas Airways Corporation. 

Trans-Canada has created at Winnipeg one of the most complete aircraft 
engineering and maintenance shops on the continent. Here, trained staffs keep the 
fleet of twenty-four transports in the finest flying trim and provide shop service 
for military aircraft. 

Routes now in operation total 4,903 miles, made up as follows: St. John’s, 
Newfoundland, to Victoria, B.C., 3,911 miles; Halifax to Moncton, 120 miles; 
Toronto to New York, 365 miles; Toronto to London and Windsor, 206 miles; 
Lethbridge to Calgary to Edmonton, 301 miles. 


_ 
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A high percentage of the male personnel of T.C.A. has enlisted in the Armed 
Forces and manpower is one of the serious problems confronting the Air Line. 
The policy of employing women and ex-service men was continued during the year. 
More than 35 p.c. of the staff is now female. 


Canadian Pacific Air Lines.—The consolidation of the many independent 
commercial operators chiefly engaged in servicing the mining industry in northern 
Canada has been proceeding gradually for the past two years. The Canadian 
Pacific Air Lines now controls the operation of Canadian Airways Limited, Arrow 
Airways Limited, Ginger Coote Airways, Prairie Airways, Mackenzie Air Service, 
Yukon Southern Air Transport Limited, Dominion Skyways Limited, Quebec 
Airways, Wings Limited, Starratt Airways and Transportation Company. : 

The component companies of the C.P.A. in 1942 flew approximately 5,300,000 
miles, carried 60,000 passengers and 10,000,000 Ib. of freight, express and mail. 
Their employees numbered 7,000. Ninety per cent of the Company’s business is 
now for war purposes—in the northwest for the important developments in these 
remote districts arising out of the joint defence programs of Canada and the United 
States for the defence of northwestern Canada and’ Alaska; in the northeast in 
connection with the construction of plants for war industries and aerodromes. 
“Bush” services have been maintained in all important areas, the decline in gold 
mining having been compensated for by the increased war-time search for essential 
war minerals. ) 

_ To meet the increasing traffic, more efficient and larger twin-engined aircraft 
have been placed in operation on several routes replacing the former ski-float opera- 
tions. Up-to-date air navigation facilities, including aerodromes, radio ranges, 
improved weather and communication services and lighting aré also being installed 
so as to permit of all-weather, night and day operation. Every effort is being made 
to bring such services up to main-line standards as rapidly as possible. 


Independent Air Lines.—Although many of the principal operating com- 
panies have been absorbed by C.P.A., there still remain independent organizations 
in this field. Typical of these are Maritime Central Air Lines which operates a 
mail, passenger and express service between Moncton, Saint John, Summerside and 
Charlottetown, P.E.I.; the M. and C. Aviation Company which operates a licensed 
air-mail, passenger and express service from Prince Albert to northern Saskatchewan 
points and, in addition, an engine and overhaul shop under contract with the Depart- 
ment of Munitions and Supply. 


Section 1.—History and Administration 


Subsection 1.—Development of Aviation in Canada 


Historical Sketch.—A brief historical outline of the development of aviation 
in Canada appears at pp. 710-712 of the 19388 Year Book. 


Trans-Canada Airway.—An article describing this Airway appears at pp. 


703-705 of the 1940 Year Book. 


Transatlantic Air Service. *—The work done to establish an air service between 
Canada, the United States and the British Isles via Newfoundland up to the out- 
break of war is described at pp. 705-707 of the 1940 Year Book. Transatlantic 
air services have been continued from the United States via Bermuda and the Azores 
to Lisbon. 


* See also pp. 572-575. 
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Pre-War Civil Aviation and the Defence Program.—An article describing 
the developments of importance in civil aviation prior to the outbreak of war in 
1939, and also the contribution that civil aviation has made to the air defence pro- 
gram, is given at pp. 608-612 of the 1941 edition. 


Subsection 2.—Administration 


The 1942 Year Book, at pp. 638-639, outlines the administrative arrangements 
for the control of civil aviation. Later developments are given in the Section on 
War-Time Control of Transportation, at pp. 571-575. 


Section 2.—Airports and Aircraft 


Subsection 1.—Summary Statistics of Civil Aviation 


From commercial operators of aircraft, aeroplane clubs, etc., the Bureau of 
Statistics collects and compiles civil aviation statistics, with the exception of data 
on licences and accidents, which are reported by the Civil Aviation Division of the 
Department of Transport. To preserve as much continuity with earlier statistics 
as possible, figures for certain important items are given in Table 1 for the years 
1937-42. However, statistics collected since 1936 have been somewhat enlarged 
and consequently for some items in Table 1 and for much of the data in the following 
tables no figures are available prior to 1936. 

The commercial companies are divided into two classes, those engaged prin- 
cipally in international flying between Canada and the United States and those 
engaged exclusively or almost exclusively in flying between Canadian stations. A 
small amount of strictly Canadian flying is done by the international companies. 

Regular flying on the Montreal to Vancouver portion of the Trans-Canada 
Airway began toward the end of 1988. Therefore the statistics for 1939 were the 
first to include extensive operations of the Trans-Canada Air Lines. This company 
is in a class by itself in Canadian aviation at present, and its inclusion somewhat 
distorts comparisons with data of previous years. The long journey and relatively 
heavy passenger traffic raises the average journey and average passenger per air- 
craft mile, although the business of other companies may be practically unchanged. 
The companies operating in the north country carry passengers, freight and supplies 
into and out of the mines and account for the large volume of freight carried by air 
in Canada. Because of this feature of civil aviation in Canada, it is difficult to 
make comparisons with other countries where the traffic is principally inter-urban 
passenger traffic between well-established airports. 


1.—Summary Statistics of Civil Aviation in Canada, 1937-42 


Nors.—Figures for 1921-23 may be found at p. 616 of the 1924 edition of the Year Book, for 1924-29 at 
p. 661 of the 1930 edition, for 1930-34 at p. 698 of the 1936 edition and for 1935 and 1936 at p. 640 of the 1942 
Year Book. Statistics for the.Trans-Canada Airway were included for the first time in 1939, and general 
comparisons of figures after 1938 with previous years are thereby distorted (see text above). 


Item 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 


General Analysis 


Aircraft hours flown.......... No. 126,896 133,168 145,638 151, 828 132, 823 117,876 
Aircraft mileage flown........ “110,055, 747 {11,231,027 |10,541,099 |11,012,587 |12,508,390 | 18,329,148 
Passengers carried............ & 134, 148 131, 107 154, 944 149,025 208, 059 229, 047 
Passengers carried one mile... “ {14,056,433 |13,530, 7461/24, 705,257 141,165,802 [56,723,714 | 73,206,601 
reich Carvied ee. ee eee lb.|24,317,610 |19,623,133 |19,379,700 |14,436,571 |16,559,611 | 12,651,939 
Mail carried2.ia 4s. 1, kate “ | 1,450,473 | 1,901,711 | 1,900,347 | 2,710,995 | 3,411,971 5,470, 209 
Freight ton-miles flown....... No.| 1,874,723 960, 836 967,113 946,195 | 1,125,537 | 1,273,950 
Mail ton-miles flown.......... 4 112,558 281, 567 433 ,349 610,053 894,578 1, 484,314 
Gasoline consumed........... gal.| 2,222,733 | 2,857,847 | 3,297,410 | 3,959,7981] 4,389,648 | 4,653,555 
Lubricating oil consumed..... “ 64,371 63, 256 68, 756 92,7191 104, 758 104, 441 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 631. 
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1.—Summary Statistics of Civil Aviation in Canada, 1937-42—concluded 


Item 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 “1942 


Licensed Civil Air Harbours 


‘Airports (all types)........... No. 158 123 124 3 180 177 


Licensed Civil Aircraft 


Total Aircraft (all types)— 
Gross weight— 


ip to; 2 O00 I crete. srs irs UNO} 316 222 283 267 227 132 
DOI= e OOD Diets darcrotaccteces a 132 113 96 85 86 64 
4,001-10,0001b............ i 147 119 90 103 96 89 
Over 10,000 Losi. coe ss 9 We 19 18 ole 33 
Totals, Aircraft...... RS 604 471 -. 488 473 440 318 
Ownership 
Commercial— 
Bi pbO ie OOM ane. gare ke eerste No. aia 98 100 108 109 75 
DOT eA ODO Votes, tec Pasterac os ef 95 86 66 61 58 46 
ZOO TSO OOO Hove cciecss sees s 127 94 78 80 71 61 
Overs 000 Vora caostess ct sas ee 9 17 19 18 30 32 
Other— 
Wiortow-00 0b reraw. «wes 33.5.5 No. 205 124 183 158 118 57 
2 O01 4 000M aihe Je as Se 37 Pail 30 24 28 18 
A 0011 0000 Tbs sas oes os ae 3 . 20 25 12 23 25 28 
@verl0;000 Tbs eee. oe < Nil Nil Nil Nil 1 1 


Licensed Civil Air Personnel 


Commercial pilots............ No. 320 226 166 1281 77 108 
Limited commercial pilots.... “ 129 165 191 2491 322 324 
icransport:pilotsau: be.e. a. fs 73 130 147 1521 158 188 
PPTUVALE PILOLS i dasts.o abls a cues o's) ie 635 734 795 8251 er LOO. 656 
PANT CNQTHRGET SEs aoe ieccae sh aes § 595 643 722 8221 832 944 

1 Revised since the publication of the 1942 Year Book. 2 Compiled upon a different basis from 
those of the Post Office shown at p. 651. 3 Figure not available for 1940. 


Subsection 2.—Ground Facilities 


Early ground facilities for civil aviation in Canada consisted chiefly of municipal 
or flying-club airports adjacent to the larger urban centres, and of numerous ter- 
minals from which commercial flying services operated, mainly into the northern 
mining regions. A large air terminal was built at St. Hubert, seven miles south of 
Montreal, with immigration, customs and postal facilities available. These earlier 
airports formed the nucleus which, with many additions and improvements, became 
the chain of aerodromes constituting the Trans-Canada Air Lines. The develop- 
ment of this airway and the use and expansion of the ground facilities for military 


- purposes since the outbreak of war have affected the status and facilities of many 


former municipal airports. 


> 
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2.—Airports in Canada, as at Dec. 31, 1942 and 1943 


Landing Surfaces 


Year and Kind Land 
Land Only | Water Only and Total 

Water 
1942 No No. No No 
Bible eee Seth peels Gok het Wh ee ng ae 7 Hp 1 35 
Dotaihion) Government. term csc ce ee eee ate en ee 43 Nil 1 44 
THGCRIMCRISE sie Aiea ck hc Ral Te ah aE eee 40 “s Nil 40 
PROVINCIAL S Cet Ce oi. cons Maan mae eee renin nN ee aie Blea Nil 10 « 10 
hhig2) on aA e Oe RGR Tab Ln Le a onan. 0 aig Cs, 4 UU lel 5 24 1 30 
Minieipal airports i. sak ti eine ees aan ie eee 12 4 2 18 
Totals; 19427) eee eee oes 107 65 5 177 

1943 
Medi llel SKC RMA re oot heh ACE ite bee eran Set eee bat te ian! Ok 7 27 36 
Om inion! GOerwErent...e ee eee Pee eden eee 35 Nil Nil 35 
Intermediate: coe eee ey ae LU ee BNR ar ge 38 a a 38 
MEeINO Waa Gall by. pet cee patey 0 pire Wh same gee ty Lae eee Nil 10 “ 10 
dBa INET Coe akan Ag esate Meee eM Rpe NEG t a A MeN Peta oe aeit My 24 1 29 
Mimirenpaliainparts: tye ni aie eat eee eee 12 4 2 18 
POtaISCI SAS Ny dete te ean nL pee Ger ee 96 65 5 166 


Subsection 3.—Aircraft 


The Manufacture of Aircraft.—The construction in Canada of aircraft 
and equipment is essential to the development of flying. Before the War several 
manufacturers were producing original types especially suited to operation in 
Canada, and a number of manufacturers from England and the United States 
formed branches in Canada for the assembly and servicing of their products. There 
were also a number of plants for the manufacture of landing gear, especially skis 
and pontoons, designed to meet the particular requirements of Canadian conditions. 
Since the beginning of the War, plants equipped to manufacture civil aircraft and 
parts have been changed over to the production of military types and the industry 
has been expanded by many additional plants and firms. A brief description of the 
war-time manufacture of aircraft in Canada appears at p. 260 of the Manufactures 
Chapter. Pre-war figures are given at p. 617 of the 1941 edition of the Year Book. 


Section 3.—Finance and Employees 
Subsection 1.—Dominion and Other Revenues and Expenditures 


The status of civil aviation in Canada has changed considerably in recent years 
as regards both civil and military requirements. Until the institution of the Trans- 
Canada Air Lines, the development of civil aviation was limited to the provision 
of private, commercial and administrative services for the more remote. sections 
of Canada, chiefly in the northern mining, forestry and trapping regions. Recently, 
however, the Dominion Government has improved existing airports and constructed 
others for civil.and for military purposes. In addition to direct expenditures, the 
Department of Transport has given assistance to municipalities for the develop- 
ment of airports, such contributions, as shown in Table 3, probably including ex- 
penditures for both capital and operating purposes. 
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3.—Capital and Ordinary Expenditures and Revenues of the Dominion Government 
in Connection with Civil Aviation, Fiscal Years 1941-43 


Norz.—Compiled from the Annual Reports of the Department of Transport. 


Item 1941 1942 1943 
as pe geds ee. = i 
Capital Expenditures a $ $ 
Investments— 
Airways, airports and radio stations—construction............. 1, 241, 822 1,248,155 1, 480, 259 
-Airways and airports—constr WELIOME (NVA uamanttete oe weal clk © ate 6 Nil Nil Nil 
Totals, Imvestments..................6.... oo Ms tate 1,241,822 | 1,248,155 1,480,259 


ny 


Ordinary Expenditures and Revenues 


Expenditures— 
CGAFOP OL CIVIE A VIABIONY cay, coo varere an gener we ne pen od Mae 933, 144 232,487 217, 084 
AGacrvl Cestae MaIniStPatlOn ws ht cele deccdeers <tetale eis oa les ates 10,413 10, 262 10,386 
(Granta tOmeron lane :Glulog we scale salir c sciesaw asta olen aye Oates 24,740 7,200 5, 700 
WMehetoml Tans -GanaGarait Wines se. t.ne wearin sega beee eee Nil Nil Nil 
Contributions to assist municipalities..........2.....20e-.+seses 445 , 937 260, 033 ot 


Airways and Airports Operation and Maintenance— 


General operation and maintenance.................)..+--- 481,253 503, 791 552, 854 
Meteorokonicedl Serviced cara us cet mais oot: chia sees > 365,195 382,205 402,779 
TAG PUG me eT Ga tg1h CCS em Ce URE eT ORE A RAEN etios peas 564, 167 586,577 671, 352 
Government Employees Compensation Act.............055 2,567 4,321 7, 854 
Totals, Expemditures..................0 00 eee eee eee ‘| 2,127,416 | 1,986,876 1,868,009 
Revenues— 

EMITS ARC OGHOLETLR CS ote ite cuseautas Geb. 9 Ci svetaladnn ashe siehal e, ulate nie stake st 190 254 25 
DAR SEMO CIN COs ER eerie Nats rs Masti crap tesco nels onah opeberapailey Se aol lana esha 192 269 339 
ePinyAGONpl ObSeLIGEN CEs a me) bas saci oct mines emia = sere tin as aledape eee 1,196 1,050 101 
Mimharbour Ween. 3, F i. eee ee ny hes hws ee teat hae 48 20 20 
Schedule air transport licences Pe ES EE Ae Eee ae Eee Ea 75 Gren 30 240 
REriEMhMMRCOSRaMir ts Hee aces, steel seete ctates alot Finn is cagelbiay es ache) aie iaevaliehats fern oani: 581 1,904 970 
Storage, ground and hangar space rentals and landing fees...... 11,080 14, 403 6, 934 
PE ISEARTONM MESS otin serene iictlsr ma slaty sisiauen ape) svblelo\t ciel aleVobssl eats 900 710 400 
Airworthiness and stress analysis,.....:.01.+--0esbe sere sree et: 250 205 165 
Nia hy OT Mel Ula CUOTISCEV LCC sb nis 4.2. co toryiatela, ori al auiad de Bijele) <)aee aceboy 14 12 182 
TEESE: Soca Be pe cep eR > ORD eo eR ad Ae ANI Re Oa ee 11,194 12,416 18, 420 
Service charge—use of airport... ee ee See ees wee ny 31.059 70,454 72,087 

1 ERS CAMS ANT ee pec ieccgoord eae a AN ee emis are an aii op SOMES Re Nil Nil Nil 
MP OUAIS IDE VOMLULOS Wn hfe coher se aera Serie uot yin tenes = 56,784 101,667 99,883 


ee Se Pe ee 


The investments in civil aviation as reported for the end of 1941 are shown in 
Table 4. These do not include the Dominion Government expenditures on airports 
across Canada included in the Trans-Canada Airway, nor expenditures on military 
aerodromes, the former being covered in Subsection 1. Complete statistics are not 


available regarding the investments in airports by municipalities. 


No statistics are available regarding expenditures on flying operations by the 


Dominion and Provincial Governments or by private individuals. 
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4.—Investments, Revenues and Expenditures in connection with Civil Aviation in 
Canada, 1941 and 1942 


Notre.—These figures do not cover the entire field of civil aviation: see preceding text. 
—eVuV0_—a_a—qg$8MVvwveea=@aoeS=»e»aoa“»w@»@»ap>?9@x=$a»m@»aooauwama9mamaqyma9TaO eo 


Schools Commercial 
Item and 2 Total 


Sightseeing Licensed Non-licensed 


aa ae fe | hee ee eee 


$ $ $ $ 
1941 
Investments 

VPands'and. buildings... :\.002c8 Cokes odcohes ts 10,984 |: 1,496,365 59,551 1,566,850 
DUNCPALb ONG INeK, Lens anes ea Woe aren es 98,053 6, 265, 762 351,256 6,715,071 
Lools and equipment; 2) ofa et eg 14,322 877, 828 8,112 900, 262 
Furniture, office appiiances................... 5, 483 291,902 17,176 314,561 

Totals, 1940 27.0. eo Bicxes 128, 792 8,931,857 436,095 9,496,744 

Revenues and Expenditures 
RRS VONUOS: ey a tities Be vase ae 245,042 8,815,556 - 132,879 9,193,477 
Peeper igores. iene inc coats . 225,359 8,543,490 139,796 8,908,645 
1942 
Investments 
Lands. and ‘buildings... 840005: eee Eee 19, 904 1, 537, 656 81,373 1, 638, 933 
Airgralt engines, ete. Veta. todo tee ee 81, 745 7,880, 198 281,995 7, 743, 938 
rhools and. edurpnicnt: 4. tie ate ee te 11,459 903,398 5,070 919, 927 
Furniture, office appliances................... 3,551 302,706 27,456 333,713 
Miscollanoous sive Ce ie Minn Melek hers as Nil Nil 15, 456 15, 456 
ee ee ee ee (ee ee ek) ee ie 
Totals; (1942) ee. 116,659 10,123,958 411,350 || 10,651,967 
Revenues and Expenditures 

FROVONUCG, 7 deuie pat fet oe a Cate ee 116, 065 11, 889, 981 243, 003 12,249,049 
Expenditures sir. wee yer cote hy ee, 108, 492 11,292,915 246, 346 11, 647, 753 


Oa ee 
Subsection 2.—Employees and Salaries and Wages 

The numbers of civil air personnel licensed in recent years is shown in Table 1, 

p- 631. However, those figures include pilots and engineers in the employ of the 

Dominion Government and of private individuals as well as those not employed at 


all in the ordinary sense, and licensed personnel of these classes are not included in 
the classes shown in Table 5. 


5.—Employees and Salaries and Wages in Civil Aviation in Canada, 1941 and 1942 


8e—~—s———sssssSsSSsSamaa9aSaS999B99a 


Year and Provincial Schools and Commercial, 


Class of Employee Government Sightseeing Canadian! Totals 
1941 No. $ No. $ No. $ No. $ 
General officers............ 6 19,721 8 28,212 40 233,791 54 281,724 
Cloblest Geta cc one ee 4 6,529 1 5, 842 207 272,289 218 284,660 
Licensed pilots............ 24 67,488 14 28,168 201 801, 271 239 896, 927 
Licensed engineers......... 28 62,631 8 15,509 138 292,611 174 370, 751 
Mechanics and other air- 
craft employees......... 18 14,382 34 22,331 592 774, 154 644 810,867 
Other employees.......... li 10, 402 14 11,948 450 583,759 475 606, 109 
Totals, 1941....... >| 91] 181,153 85 | 112,010 | 1,628 | 2,957,875 | 1,804 3,251,038 


1 Includes Trans-Canada Air Lines, 
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5.—Employees and Salaries and Wages in Civil Aviation in Canada, 1941 and 1942— 


concluded 
Year and ~ Provincial Schools and Commercial, Total 
Class of Employee Government Sightseeing Canadian 1! ou 
No. 3 No. $ No. $ No. $ 
1942 

General officers......:.... 5 17, 252 2 4,518 89 279, 463 96 301, 233 
RAPES) tei tcc cee es 4 7,924 3 2,915 364 505, 630 371 515, 569 
Wrcensed Pilots so. 6.ts = 22 65, 580 8 13, 939 224 1,046, 122 254 1,125, 641 
Licensed engineers........- 28 66, 821 6 6, 933 171 410, 685 205 484, 439 

Mechanics and other air- . 
craft employees........- 8) 19, 664 6 5, 745 954 | 1,361,566 969 1,386,975 
Other employees.........++ 10 8,417 | 4 3,205 523 775,915 537 787, 537 
Totals, 1942......... 78 | 184,753 29 37,255 | 2,325 | 4,379,381 || 2,432 4,601,394 


1 Includes Trans-Canada Air Lines. 


Section 4.—Aerial Traffic 


Table 1, p. 630, shows large increases in 1941 and 1942 in passenger traffic 
as indicated by the passengers carried one mile. The freight carried by air-- 
craft consists largely of machinery, supplies, etc., for mines in the northern parts of 
Quebec, Ontario, and the western provinces and in the Northwest Territories. 
Many of these mines are accessible only by canoe in the summer and dog team in 
the winter or by aircraft, and aircraft transportation will probably be the cheapest 


and most effective method of transportation during the life of a large number of 


them. ‘The amount of freight carried by aircraft grew rapidly, increasing from 
2,372,467 lb. in 1931 to a record of 24,317,610 Ib. for 1937; it has since decreased 
to 16,559,611 lb. for 1941 and 12,651,939 for 1942. The decline in air traffic since 
1939 has been closely connected with the decline in the gold-mining industry and 
the restrictions in the use of aircraft for trapping and other operations. In the 
years before the War a large part of the air freight was mine machinery and supplies 
to gold-mining companies. Further information regarding air-mail services appears 
in Part VIII of this Chapter, pp. 650-657. 


Some countries include in their statistics traffic between two foreign stations 


‘of companies incorporated in the reporting country. In Tabie 6 statistics of com- 


panies operating regular routes between points in Canada and the United States 
are shown separately. These statistics include only those of traffic between the 
two countries that originates or terminates in Canada and, therefore, exclude traffic 
carried by these lines between foreign stations, except a small amount of through 
traffic flown over Canadian territory, as covered by the footnotes to Table 6. 
Reported miles flown are those flown over Canadian territory only and the same mile- 
age is used in computing passenger-miles and ton-miles. 
6.—Operations of Civil Aircraft in Canada, 1941 
a ee a eS 


Commercial Companies 


Provincial eee ec aoe 
item Government Schools? Inter- Canadian Un- Total? 
national Licensed? licensed 
Aircraft Miles Flown— 
BRE VCING A cite oe picts siete, No. - ~ 770,691 | 10,816,814 259,595 11,810, 668 
Non-revenue.......... ts -" - 9,179 250,431 438,112 697,722 
eS Meat sete os - - 779,870 | 11,067,245 697, 707 12,508,390 
Passengers Carried— 
IROVENUCs:c. cect ts «0,5 No. = - 54,610 135,157 6, 499 193,011 
Non-revenue........-. oa = - 4,278 4,480 6,315 15,048 
atals steric es, « cs = - 58,8888 139, 637 12,814 208, 059 


Reena ese Eg ee a a e 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 636. 
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6.— Operations of Civil Aircraft in Canada, 1941—concluded 


Commercial Companies 
Provincial 
Ttem Government Schoolst Inter- Canadian Un- 
national Licensed2 licensed 
Freight Carried— 
SRRGC enue.» commas ee lb. = = 164,767 | 13,757,295 * 911,898 
Non-revenue.......... es - + 49 264 430,560 | 1,253,729 
Otago ee... ee e = = 214,0314) 14,187,855 | 2,165,627 
MailiC@arried’ 0a: Wath lb. = = 419,7255| 3,005,982 10,878 
Passenger Miles— 
IVGVONWE Wan eta Ne oe No. - - 3,961,735 | 49,862,062 304, 923 
Non-revenue.......... a4 — — 256, 612 1,813,001 764, 565 
ABOU SiMe: Oe nae aks ef = = 4,218,347 | 51,675, 063 1,069,488 
Freight Ton-Miles— ) 
Revenue asa Pe aN: - - 10,335 931,935 14,557 
Non-revenue.......... os - - 3, 89 111,561 53,599 
CRObalsteetw. ta ar bebe m - - 14,234 1,043, 496 68, 156 
Mail ton=miles san). 6 No ~ - 30,464 864, 739 339 
Aircraft hours flown.... “ 6, 668 24,519 Ones 89, 100 7,566 
Hours flown by crew.... “ 8,063 24,515 I3,or2 188, 119 7, 703 
Gasoline consumed..... gal. 100, 985 107,617 292,2226| 4,048,713 132,333 
Lubricating oil.......... My 2,329 2,299 PRY bi 96,778 3,052 
Operating revenues...... $ 8 245,042 Be 8,815,556 132,879 
Operating expenses...... $ 8 225,359 8 8,543, 490 139,796 
Aircraft Flight Accidents— 
Killed—crew......... No. Nil 2 Nil 8 Nil 
passengers.... “ és 3 sf ll ie 
Injured—crew........ “ s 5 é Nil < 
passengers... “ i fees 5 =o 5 a 


1,125,587 


Total? 


14, 826, 250 


1,733,361 > 
16,559,611 
3,411,971. 


53,891,516 
2,832, 198 


56, 723,714 


—_ 


956, 482 
169,055 


894,578 
132, 823 
241,154 
4,389,6487 
104,7587 
9,193,477 
8,908, 645 


10 
14 

5 
10 


1 The main business of these schools in 1941 was the training of students under the British Common- 


wealth Air Training Plan. 
Canada Air Lines which are excluded from the total. 
4 Includes 106,550 Ib. between foreign stations. 

6 Purchazed in Canada only. 


7 Canadian companies only. 


* Includes figures of Canadian portion of international routes of Trans- 


3 Includes 11,792 between foreign stations. 


8 Not recorded. 


7.— Civil Air Traffic in Canada, by Province of Origin, 1941 and 1942 


5 Includes 150,841 lb. between foreign stations. 


Year and Province of Origin Passengers! Freight! Mail 
1941 No. lb. lb. 
Prince Hd wardel¢lamedy ou) tei: piloees v MSP Meee ee OE Pistol 5,629 70,581 
INOVErODUle tae ee kag he ame vader Monae SOUR | BEDS Ee S20 8, 825 85,950 
Nev (Deunswiekt ais iS a) he a Reis Brain ga) Gee 10; 217 of202 163, 437 
CINE OG. 5 et ni MBean es Ais eM ee Ree eh ee 28,050 4,617, 200 365, 184 
RMERTIO.N (5) A leh oy ele ee Se eee TOA 64, 255 5,771,934 781,711 
Manito ets a eee SSG) od WU PRR te ae id aad Sa phere 14,327 2,964,627 472,251 
Haskabebestyenety ouch eens Bere i aki, Cn ee 8,979 526,198 164, 033 
Alberta 5 osetia ee las ae en ee 15,304 564, 842 461,185 
British Colimppuavn 5)..0 anos Ae ee a ee 23,382 416, 625 336, 659 
Yukon and NW Vie Jt setae Sak het Shee 6277 1,642,379 247,510 
United Statesaud Alaska ob: heey eek 8 Ib eee 25,203 83,178 162,628 
Between forces points, 1. nes ccctcneme eee, a ee 11,792 106,550 150, 841 
Galea ee ee iis ae eee 214,232 16,745,199 3,411,971 
1942 
Prince Mid wardtislaudy 4081.45 oo owe ok ue, ee eae 4,552 ° 1,365 98, 222 
WWove Beatin lo tug t rs ne oe en eee Oe 9,169 69, 308 145, 443 
N ew angrily 05 sate tai Si eae coe Ty an oo Oe te 9,695 35, 709 272,146 
Ue beG a ig ene eae PI oy be Rania) 5 Conetihing bin) (Me. 30, 813 1,913, 462 474, 999 
RPTATIO. tee Sten EA aU ©. FES torn ie vee alt Beli: hall ches 63, 593 4,693, 139 1,012, 965 
Aiaprbobad Shs. o avg. 2! 1h ae ieee ME eiiget us Pe Renee 12, 805 1, 851, 296 375, 054 
Maske babewan. 502 tt to 2 eae es eee et we Oe eae 9, 987 378, 993 178, 494 
Bib Gra ga.) xake Vs ov ode ial ON eee ae Bh ceed = ey ee 19, 802 614, 510 924, 955 
Series COMMA «cacti oat ak ee ee ee kL 25, 571 1, 435, 603 467, 203 
Wkon ghd AWE en een eke 2 toe Cen eee 9,387 1, 200, 680 388, 800 
Muited ‘States tind Alaska, :3s-2ce. swine. eee ee 23,916 |, ~- 159,528 267,096 
Between forern points .js.i; sade os vas, eee eek tee a 17,497 352, 859 585, 657 
Tetals, 19482 6 oh 8 vane lar ditn ae el i tetek eles 242,1702 12,724,3042 5, 246, 0282 
1 Includes both revenue and non-revenue traffic and traffic received from other air carriers. 


cludes 5,383 passengers, 17,852 lb. of freight and 54,994 lb. of mail not distributed between provinces. 
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_ companies. 
most extensive in the world, and are operated under great climatic and geographical 


! ' disadvantages. 


TELEGRAPHS 


PART VI.—WIRE COMMUNICATIONS* 
Section 1.—Telegraphs 


| these facilities include: 
"around the coast of Cape Breton Island; cable 
_ Manan, and other islands in the Bay of Fundy, to Prince Edward Island, Magdalen 
i Islands, and Anticosti Island in the Gulf of St. Lawrence; telegraph services along 
' the north shore of the Gulf of St. Lawrence from Quebec to the Straits of Belle Isle; 
it eable connections with Pelee and Manitoulin Islands in Ontario; some lines to Aerthe 
if em outlying districts in Saskatchewan; lines from Edmonton to the Athabaska and 
’ Peace River country in Alberta; telegraph or telephone communications around the 
} coast of Vancouver Island and to fishing, lumbering and mining settlements along 
' the coast of the mainland of British Columbia, as well as to isolated mining centres 
' in the interior; and finally the overland telegraph line from Ashcroft, B.C.,- to 
' Dawson and other settlements in Yukon. 
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| The early history of telegraphic communication in Canada 1 is given at p. 778 of 
the 1934-35 Year Book. 


Dominion Government Telegraph Service.—This service is operated by 
the Telegraph Branch of the Department of Public Works. 
been to furnish wire communications for outlying and sparsely settled districts where 
the amount of business is so small that commercial companies will not enter the field 
but where the public interests require that there should be communication. Thus 
telegraph and telephone services to scattered settlements 
services to Campobello, 


Its general object has 


Grand 


Telegraph Systems.—The Canadian telegraph systems are composed of lines 
owned by the. Dominion Government and by chartered railway and telegraph - 


The Canadian facilities, in proportion to population, are among the 


Bcninion Bureau of Statistics. 
' statistics. 


1.—Statistics of All Canadian Telegraphs, 1931-42 


Nors.—Figures for the years 1920-30 will be found at p. 722 of the 1938 Year Book. 


* Revised by G. 8. Wrong, B.Sc., Chief of the Transportation and Public Utilities Branch of the 
This Branch i issues annual reports dealing with telegraph and telephone 


' Year 


~ 1981. 
1932. 
_1933.. 
~ 1934... 
at 1935. 
BS 


» 1936.. 
1937... 
~ 1938. 
~ 1939. 
~ 1940. 


a 
P1941. 
oy i942... 


ral 


co. 
ps 


: Net Pole : 

Gross | Operating ; Wire Em- Messages,| Cable- 

Revenue | Expenses Sa gees Mileage} ployees! Offices Land grams? 
$ $ $ miles | miles No. No. No. No. 

11, 641, 729/10, 720, 949 920,780] 538,228] 368,583 6,637} 4,474 13,177,4123 1,784, 787 
9;381,075| 9,020,052 361,023} 52,362! 366,142 5,788 4, 248]10,495,6023) 1,514,321 
9,267,715] 8,122,964) 1,144,751} 52,112] 365,489 5,263 4,115]10,112,9163) 1,597,044 
9,972, 627 8,436,144 1,536,483} 52,406] 366, 706 5,624 4,171|10,545,6413) 1,691,477 
9,741,394| 8,416,329] 1,325,065] 53,034} 365,518] 5,903)  4,103/11,188,835| 1,297,454 
10,378,873| 8,710,349| 1,668,524] 52,907] 363,180) 6,064} 4,121/12,735, 186} 1,391,908 
11,410,333] 9,467,398] 1,942,935} 53,001] 369,411 6,401 4, 761/13, 456,330) 1,488,767 
10,611,207] 9,399,631] 1,211,576} 52,408) 373, 283 6,347}  4,900)12,814,234| 1,404, 244 
10,474,489] 9,297,902} 1,176,587) 52,464] 374,550 6,339 4,845|12,462,912] 1,492,389 
10,922,6743| 9, 625; 0353| 1,297,6393] 52,396] 380,318] 6,588%} 4, 781/12, 732,082) 1,657,148° 
12,777, 920|10,878,222| 1,899,698] 52,246] 379,794) 7,272}  4,832)14,281,570) 2,251,979 
14, 826,431)11,925,417| 2,901,014} 52,418] 381,953 7,544 4,979]15,422,131) 2,831,549 


ne 1 Excludes commission operators. 
oa Revised since the publication of the 1942 Year Book. 


2 Excludes messages relayed to the United States. 


Money 
Trans- 
ferred 


4,103,690 
3,539, 988 
3,118, 1668 


3, 868, 040 
5,439, 880 
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Submarine Cables.—Sixteen transoceanic cables have termini in Canada— 
fourteen of them on the Atlantic Coast and two on the Pacific. In addition, there 
are eight cables between Atlantic coastal stations in Canada and the United States. 


The year in which the cable was first demonstrated to be of commercial value was © 


1866, and up to the present its use has greatly increased. The Atlantic cables are — 
controlled by English and United States interests. The Pacific cable, from Canada 


to Australia and New Zealand, has been in operation since 1902, and was owned by 
a partnership of the Governments of Great Britain, New Zealand, Australia and 
Canada. As a result of the recommendation of the Imperial Wireless and Cable 
Conference of 1928, in view of increased wireless competition, it was decided to 
dispose of the Pacific and West Indian Islands cable systems to the Imperial and 
International Communication Co., a company formed to take over all Empire- 
owned cables, and lease the Empire-owned beam wireless systems. The necessary 
legislation was passed by the United Kingdom in February, 1929, and by Canada 
in June, 1929. 


Section 2.—Telephones 


A brief historical account of the early development of telephones in Canada is 
given at p. 781 of the 1934-35 Year Book. 


Subsection 1.—Systems and Equipment 


Telephone Systems.—The 3,192 telephone systems existing in 1942 included 
the three large provincial systems in Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta, and 
smaller governmental systems in Ontario, Quebec and New Brunswick, together 
with the system operated by the Department of Public Works and National Parks 
of Canada, Department of Mines and Resources. They also included 26 municipal 
systems, the largest operated by the cities of Edmonton, Fort William and Port 
Arthur. -Of the 2,387 co-operative telephone companies no fewer than 1,134 


were in Saskatchewan alone, 791 in Alberta and 213 in Nova Scotia. The largest 


among the 540 stock companies operating telephone systems in 1942 were the 
Bell Telephone Co., and the British Columbia Telephone Co. Over 59 p.c. 
of the total telephone investment in Canada belongs to the Bell Telephone 
Co., and their telephones in Quebec and Ontario constitute 57 p.c. of the total 
for Canada. 


Telephone Equipment.—In telephones per 100 population Canada ranked 
third in 1942 with 13-97, the two leading countries being the United States with 
16-56 and Sweden with 14-26. 


Of a total of 1,627,775 telephones in Canada, 930,448 or 57 p.c. were operated 
from automatic switchboards. The remainder were operated from manual switch- 
boards. Automatic switchboards have completely displaced manual switchboards 
in the principal cities of the Prairie Provinces and are displacing them in the other 
provinces. 
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2.—Mileages of Pole Line and Wire, and Telephones in Use, as at Dec. 31, 1931-42 


Nore.—Figures for the years 1911-30 will be found at p. 724 of the 1938 Year Book. 


Telephones in Use 


Sys- | Pole-Line| Mileage 


Year : 5 é " : Per 100 
tems | Mileage of Wire Business Resi- Rural Public “Total Pops 
dential ay lati 
ation 
No miles miles No No. No No No No 
1931....| 2,399 | 216,5602] 4,985,076 | 369,281 | 723,868 | 245,485 25,566 | 1,364,200 | 13-1 
1932...) - 2,414 214,8232] 5,089,261 351, 509 663,815 220, 680 25,241 1,261, 245 12-0. 
1933.05. 92;403 214,1172| 5,134,871 341,063 617,532 209, 611 24,124 1,192,330 11-2 
ME Py WAS tetes 208,131 5,133,521 849, 892 605, 206 217,182 24,749 1,197,029 11-1 
1935....} 2,888 | 207,916 | 5,120,610 | 351,427 | 615,052 | 218,818 23,518 | 1,208,815 | 11-1 
1986....] 3,063 |” 210,926 5,197,042 371,401 641, 229 229,940 23,658 1,266, 228 11-5 
1937....} 3,191 | 209,767 | 5,307,884 | 386,669 |- 676,001 | . 235,763 24,361 | 1,322,794 | 11-9 
1988....| 3,203 211,895 5,397,244 396,975 695,961 240, 204 26,277 1,359,417 12-1 
1O39ee oh 3; 212 212,603 5,518,329 | 406,279 720,048 243,730 27,220 1,397,272 12°3 
1940....] 3,193 | 212,680 | 5,681,594 | 421,050 | 762,331 | 248,982 28,675 | 1,461,088 | 12-8 
1941....} 3,209 | 218,393.] 5,882,223 | 446,739 | 827,522 | 257,409 30,476 | 1,562,146 | 13-6 
1942....] 3,192 | 217,958 | 6,014,596 | 463,827 | 867,307] 266,176 80,465 | 1,627,775 | 14-0 


1 Includes telephones on rural exchange lines and urban exchange lines that have more than four parties, 
2 Revised since the publication of the 1942 Year Book. 


The density. of telephones in the different provinces is naturally influenced 
by the urbanization of the population because the number of telephones used for 
business purposes is much greater in cities and towns than in rural areas. 


3.—Telephones in Use, by Provinces, as at Dec. 31, 1941 and 1942 


On . On On Private Branch Tals- 

Individual 2- and Rural Exchanges and Public Banas 

Year and Lines 4-Party Lines Lines Extensions Pa Total Pp er 100 
Province Statt P 

——_—_—— |_| | —__—___|Sttattiions Popu- 

Busi- | Resi- | Busi- } Resi- | Busi- | Resi- | Busi- } Resi- lation 


ness dence ness dence ness dence ness dence 


1941 

Co a 826] 1,261 124 589 172; 2,128 600 115 72} 5,887 6-2 
Sect 6,968] 16,137 639} 10,904 843; 10,158] 7,604) 2,649) 1,119) 57,021 9-9 
NBs a 4,615) 8,895 821). 9,648 864} 6,297; 5,390] 1,471 862) 38,8638 8-5 
Que... 45,543} 95,085) 4,163) 80,477) 6,329] 27,226] 67,383] 12,483] 10,783] 349,372 10-5 
nib So.) 75,191} 157,860} 6,864] 204,949} 4,995) 104,834) 106,869] 30,514] 12,361} 704,437 18-6 
Man 10,111]~ 30, 266 7 9,956] 1,201} 18,623) 13,823) 1,943] 2,236) 83,234 11-4 
Sask 12,008} 22,758 349 9 11} 45,407) 6,375 677 436] 88,118 9-8 
Alta..... 13,553} 33,111 31 4 1,288} 16,865) 11,637 1,033], 77,574 9-7 

\ 19,154) 11,391 372| 79,362 950} 14,098] 25,596) 4,916} 1,621) 157,460 19-2 
Yukon 33 22) Nil 36 84] Nil Nil 3 180 3-6 


1942 

Pot 861} 1,275 114 764 178| 2,136 661 113 76), 6,178 6-4 
INE Scere. 7,190} 15,190 662} 14,062 870} 10,793} 8,946) 2,547) 1,117] 61,377 10-5 
N.B 4,614 8,621 841} 11,068 747 6,792 5, 666 1,356 876] 40,581 8-7 
Que... 45,432] 92,927 4,803) 91,346 7,423] 28,562! 72,264) 11,408] 10,732) 364,837 10-8 
Ont sts 74,081] 151,348 7,502] 231,741 5,086] 107,839] 114,293] 27,882} 12,251} 732,023 19-1 
Man 10,194) 33,186 103] 10,267 1,233) 14,118} 14,381 1,818 2,206!) 87,506 11-9 
Sask 11,930} 24, 447 340 11} 46,380 6,731 751 465] 91,140 10-1 
Alta 14,386} 35,356 29 54 1,279} 17,416) 11,909 13 1,044) 81,486 10-1 
IB:Crs. <> 18,422) 10,879 419} 84,199 1,061} 14,247) 26,989 4,604 1,698] 162,518 19-7 
Yukon 45) Nil Nil 65} Nil Nil Nil 2-6 

14:0 


Totals. .| 187,129] 373,229] 14,858] 443,586] 17,888] 248,288] 261,840] 50,492) 30,465//1,627,775 
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Subsection 2.—Telephone Finances 


Important trends for the telephone industry in Canada are indicated in Tables 
4and 5. There were'setbacks in revenues, operating expenses, salaries and wages, 
etc., during the depression years, but these were not so marked as in most other 


branches of industry. 


4.—Financial Statistics of Telephones in Canada, 1931-42 
Nors.—For figures for the years 1911-30, see p. 725 of the 1988 Year Book. 


Capitalization 
Year Capital Funded 
Stock Debt 

$ $ 
198 .|105, 765, 685/168, 224, 084 
1932 eer 106, 161,477|172, 158,977 
1933. eeue 106,336, 079|165, 229, 197 
1934.. .|108 , 638 , 326/162, 660, 037 
TOS D Se 109,776, 507|159, 785, 965 
19S6aren Ge 111, 239,775|160,331, 601 
LOS (easesivats 127,289, 481/160, 558,719 
LOSS aces 128, 802, 946163, 398, 749 
OSS 130,507, 411/162, 168, 894 
TO40 neces 132, 153 , 922|160, 630, 190 
TOA aaa 133 , 807, 363/163, 938,306 
LOAD sae 135, 034, 375165, 634, 194 


Cost of 
Property 
and 
Equipment 


Gross 
Revenue 


Operating 
Expenses 


Net 
Operating 
Revenue 


$ 


333,055, 119 
333,169, 486 
330,490,8768 
331, 187, 227 
327,754,026 


330, 048, 263 
335,810, 564 
342, 227,172 
350, 160, 208 
359, 454, 188 


372,639,967 
386, 164,071 


$. 


66,806,580 
60, 684, 992 
55,661,6178 
57,380,171 
57,029,918 


59,770,591 
63, 288, 850 
64, 749, 255 
67,438, 256 
72,008, 157 


79,369,496 
87, 057, 252 


$ 
60,067,016 
55,344,023 
50,021,9738 
50, 989, 088 
50,889, 780 


51,938, 102 
54,512,191 
55,231,173 
57,383, 562 
62, 266, 583 


68, 691, 602 
75, 221, 887 


$ 
6,739,564 
5,340, 969 
5,639,6448 
6,391,083 
6, 140, 138 


7,832,489 
8,776, 664 
9,518, 082 
10,054, 694 
9,741,574 


10,677,894 
11, 835, 365 


Salaries 
and 
Wages!,? 


$ 


28, 493, 252 
24,115,545 
21,276, 406 
21,167,834 
22,283 , 362 


23,365,977 
25,579,850 
26,020,463 
26,525,374 
27,147,055 


29,003,719 
31, 580, 290 


Em- 
ployees? 


No. 


23,825 
21,354 
18, 796 
17,291 
17,414 


17,775 
18,413 
17,925 
17,636 
18, 696 


20, 103 
20,360 


1 Includes salaries and wages chargeable to capital account. 


chewan. 


3 Revised since the publication of the 1942 Year Book. 


2 Wxcludes rural lines in Saskat- 


/ 


_ §.—Financial Statistics of Telephones in Canada, by Provinces, 1941 and 1942 


Ss 


Cost of ; 
Year and Capital Property Gross Operating Net Sire 
Province Liability and Revenue | Expenses Income Wasa 
Equipment S 
1941 $ $ $ § $ $ 

Pe islands... | 20,032,884 L 145303 229,480 209, 894 19,586 74,612 . 
Nova Scotia...} 10,237,735 | 12,525,343 | 2,781,187 | 2,301,558 479, 629 971,220 
New Brunswick] 6,447,486 | 8,791,358 | 1,926,547 | 1,528,848 397,699 643, 095 
Quebee... 0... 164,217,5412 | 81,764, 1062! 52,620,3812] 45,208,1582) 7,412,2232] 8,065,538 
Ontarion-seas o 7,567,433 3/157, 828,0293| 2,812,5503| 2,437,6473 374, 903%] 12,250,863 
Manitoba...... 18,975,735 | 28,664,948 | 3,911,011 | 3,484,372 426,639 | 1,486,303 
Saskatchewan .| 34,026,835 | 34,050,692 | 3,976,011 | 3,715,053 260,958 | 1,009, 2014 
Albers eet Ns 28,756,085 | 18,405,149 | 3,899,334 | 3,517,514 381,820 | 1,211,125 

ritish 

Columbia....| 26,396,685 | 34,489,806 | 7,194,402 | 6,272,537 921,865 | 3,281,562 
SYMON eet 87,299 56, 148 18,593 16,021 2,002 10, 200 

Totals, 1941..| 297,745,669 | 372,639,967 | 79,369,496 | 68,691,602 | 10,677,894 | 29,003,719 

1942 

P.H. Island.,..| 1,032,083) 1,161,911 244, 245 226, 147 18,098 80,786 
Nova Scotia. ..} 10,285,053 | 13,227,200 | 3,176,827 | 2,653,426 523,401 | 1,013,706 
New Brunswick] 6,463,152 | 9,297,194 | 2,149,533 | 1,784,347 365, 186 734, 630 
Quebec ans. 167,284,2902) 85,882,1072] 57,881,9532) 49,671,0142) 8,210,9392) 8,938,772 
GOntarlonnrie + 7,332, 1193/164, 059, 8533! 2,904,5233} 2,497, 805° 406,7183} 13,352, 758 
Manitoba:..... 18,971,335 | 24,007,584 | 4,202,866 | 3,519,059 688,807 | 1,485,340 
Saskatchewan..| 34,020,745 | 34,241,974 | 4,368,792 | 4,133,742 230,050 | 1,029, 4084 
a he ERROR 29,067,127 | 18,742,990 | 4,210,926 | 3,694,770 516,156 | 1,342,004 

ritish 

Columbia....| 26,156,665 | 35,509,414 | 7,907,789 | 7,026,097 881,692 | 3,594,191 
PAVIA AD oni ey: 65, 000 "33, 844 14,798 15, 480 — 682 8, 695 

Totals, 1942. .|300,677,569 | 386,164,071 | 87,057,252 | 75,221,887 | 11,835,365 | 31,580,290 


1 Includes salaries and wages chargeable to capital account. 
Ontario and Quebec. 


Employees 


1,088 
2,452 
5 


20,103 


1th 
917 
612 
4,809 
8,261 
1,175 
qit4 
1,157 


2,543 
4 


20,360 


2 Includes Bell Telephone Co. in 


1 8 Financial Statistics of Bell Telephone in Ontario included under Quebec. 
4Excludes employees and wages for rural systems in Saskatchewan. 
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nn ne LES 
Subsection 3.—Telephone Calls 


Systems operating almost 90 p.c. of all telephones in Canada made estimates 
by actual count on days of normal business and, after adjustment for incompleted 
calls, holidays, Sundays, etc., the average was multiplied by 365. The long- 
distance calls in practically all cases were the actual long-distance calls put through 
or completed. 


6.—Local and Long-Distance Calls and Averages per Telephone and per Capita, 
1936-42 
Norz.—Statistics for 1928-35 are given at p. 718 of the 1939 Year Book. 


SSS OOOOOO———mw—>z>»=z{=m=«—_—_  oaom- 


. Total Averages per Telephone 

oan Local eee Total Calls |_—-———_____ 

Calls Calls Calls per Local Long- Total 

. Capita} Distance bens 

No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 

1986.42. ewde 2,444,517,000 27,990,000 | 2,472,507,000 224 1,931 22-1 1,953 
197 wocconee: 2,582, 984,000 30,823,000 | 2,613,807,000 235 1,953 23°3 1,976 
1938.) Nees cass 2,592, 803,000 30, 289,000 2,623,092, 000 234 1,907 22-3 1,930 
TOS Orie.) 2, 742,739,000 31,611,0002) 2,774,350,0002) *° 245 1,963 22-6 1,986 
1940 sr se cea 2;864, 215,000 34,888,000 2,899, 103,000 255 1,960 23°9 1,984 
TORT eerie oe 2,971, 780,000 39,747,000 3,011, 527,000 262 1,902 25-4 1,928 
it: De Pere 2,954, 644, 000 44,230,000 | 2,998,874,000 257 1,815 27-2 1, 842 


\Per capita figures are based on official estimates of population given at p. 141. 2 Revised since 
the publication of the 1942 Year Book. 


PART VII—RADIO COMMUNICATIONS 


The Canada Year Book, 1942, at p. 650, gives an outline of the development 
of udministrative control over radio communication in Canada and of the legislative 
enactments by means of which this was effected. 


Section 1.—Administration 
Subsection 1.—Technical Control and Licensing 


All radio stations within the Dominion of Canada are required to be licensed, 
whether used for transmission or reception, or both. The issuance of all classes of 
licences, the assignment of call signs and frequencies, and the inspection and moni- 
toring of radio stations in Canada is carried out by the personnel of the Radio 
Division.. There were 73,007 radio stations of all classes inspected by departmental 
radio inspectors during 1942 and 61,191 during 1943. Examinations for certificates 
of proficiency in radio are conducted by the inspection staff of the Radio Division. 
Certificates of all classes to the number of 11,032 were issued up to Mar. 31, 
1942, and 11,562 up to Mar. 31, 1943. 

The Radio Regulations for ship stations issued under the Canada Shipping 
Act, 1934, lay down the specifications of radio equipment to be carried on certain 
classes of vessels, and also designate the qualifications of the operators required. 

To ensure safety of life at sea, certain passenger steamers and cargo vessels, 
by international regulation, must carry radio equipment manned by competent 
operators holding certificates of proficiency in radio. The Department maintains 
a complete radio inspection service to enforce this regulation. Inspectors, located 
at major ports throughout the Dominion, are responsible for checking the efficiency 
of the radio equipment on ships calling at Canadian ports, regardless of their nation- 
ality, and for seeing that only competent operators are carried. Under the Canada 
Shipping Act, 1934, ships of foreign and Canadian registry, while in Canadian ports, 
are surveyed with a view to the issuance of safety certificates. 
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1.—Radio Stations in Operation in Canada, by Class, as at Mar. 31, 1939-43 


Class of Station 1939 1940 1941 1942 "1943 
No No No. No No 
Coast (Government). .......2+..++s.-+s. 31 28 27 29 29 
Marine direction-finding (Government)... 13 13 13 13 13 
Aeronautical direction-finding 
(CrOVermimmentycs. ciate he ee ees 2 2 2 2 2 
Ship (Goverment)... soc. suett nh eran 61 64 42 65 64 
Ship (commercial.wis ao. Ok ana. areas 340 356 416 489 512 
Ship (commercial receiving only)........ Nil 71 61 85 64 
Radic beacon (Government)............. 26 26 29 26 28 
Radiophone (Government).............. 10 iV) 10 12 12 
Weather-reporting (Government)......... 1 1 1 1 1 
BAN 3h eect RR Wins ea Ee 1 1 1 1 1 
Limited Coast! cir. ks eee ce a eecvente 10 10 6 6 6 
(Poblicccommercial: eter eer ee 81 78 Hi 8 85 
Private commercial .). 0. ..d0.<. aes. a 489 863 1,120 1,184 1,292 
Municipal police private commercial sta- 
tions! Sok ner ote ee Be oe ae Sartore Nil Nil Nil 55 64 
Private commercial broadcasting........ 94 96 98 102 102 
Himperimentals yes Gave tue e 4 6s eee 182 78 46 52 52 
Amateur experimental?................<.. 3,678 3,776 Nil Nil Nil 
Private repervings.ay li gay moss Sonne eee 1,223,502 1,345,157 1,454,717 1,623,489 1,728,880 
Hadio training school. ¢ 5.55.34. 0.295000. if 9 9 9 10 
Licensed sireralt. (os\s ane dices 0 cere wt 129 156 149 138 143 
Aeronautical ground to air............... Nil 2 2 2 2 
Aeronautical radio range (Government).. 31 43 44 54 55 
Commercial receiving...................- 64 86 105 120 125 
Commercial receiving (special)........... Nil 10 86 92 96 
Fan marker (Government)............... 1 5 Be 2 3 
ROotale 0s ee eee 1,228,753 1,350,948 1,457,063 1,626,113 1,731,641 
i a a ed he ee re eee re 
1 New class of station since the publication of the 1942 Year Book. 2 All licences for privately 
owned experimental stations and for all amateur experimental stations were suspended at the outbreak of 
war in September, 1939. - 4 Includes licences issued free, numbering 7,465 in 1943, 6,998 in 1942, 6,796 


in 1941, 5,862 in 1940 and 4,557 in 1939. 


According to the number of: private receiving licences shown in Table 2 as 
having been issued in each province in the fiscal year 1943, the estimated population 
per receiving licence was : Prince Edward Island, 11-2; Nova Scotia, 7-9; New 
Brunswick, 8-7; Quebec, 7-6; Ontario, 6-9; Manitoba, 6-7; Saskatchewan, 7-0; 
Alberta, 6-3; British Columbia, 5-5; Yukon and Northwest Territories, 23-5 ; and 
Canada, 6-7. 


2.—Private Receiving Licences! Issued in Canada, by Provinces, Fiscal Years 1937-43 
—0—6—6—6—60a0——@0—0—O09WDaOoooOoOoOoOoO eee 


Province 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 
No No No No. No No No 

Prince Edward Island........ 3,282 4,198 | . 5,209 5, 694 6,337 8,962 8,516 
INO Va OCOLIAtssCmecieen nee 40,9388 43,321 51,622 55,796 62,496 TAR eo 81,524 
New Brunswick.............. 27,258 29,956 35,050 37,729 41,758 48,728 52,745 
OED EC Bi Ok ct ne Man 240,105 | 268,650 | 295,920] 318,387 | 346,328 | 400,902 436; 288 
OntariOs? Wola 7 Cae cena: 424,126 445, 867 497, 858 520, 503 558, 780 604;981 637,116 
Manitoba. arcane ce ave 69,861 73,099 79,295 89,704 94,357 | 104,384 108,435 
Paskatchewan....c.c. ne. 68, 193 62, 636 63,625 98,707 | 109,713 | 122,304 127,529 
Albertans Je 7s ane 4 72,458 75,843 88,357 104, 283 108, 649 122,489 126,525 
British Columbia.....:...... 91,978 | 100,251 106,169 | 113,945 | 125,714 | 138,191 149,481 
Yukon'’and N/Welsse 306 6 397 409 585 Te 721 

CAMAda. uc eee 1,038,500 | 1,104,207 | 1,223,502 | 1,345,157 | 1,454,717 | 1,623,489 1,728,880 


SS EE Ee ee ee ee eee 


1 Includes licences issued free, numbering 7,465 in 1943, 6,998 in 1942, 6,796 in 1941, 5,862 in 1940, 4,557 
in 1939, 3,155 in 1938 and 2,758 in 1937. 


soe paleceig 
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Subsection 2.—Expenditures and Revenues of Radio Administration 


‘The Department of Transport was organized during the fiscal year 1937, so 
that 1938 is the earliest year for which complete figures, on the present basis, can 
be given. ; 


/ 


Prior to Apr. 1, 1939, the licence fee for private commercial broadcasting 
stations was $50. Since that date, however, the fee has been determined by the 
power of the station and the density of population within its service radius and 
varies from $50 per annum in the case of low-power, short-wave, and non-commercial 
university stations, to $10,000 per annum in the case of 50 kw. commercial stations. 


3.—Expenditures and Revenues of Radio Services, Department of Transport, Fiscal 
Years 1940-43 


Item 1940 1941 1942 1943 
$ $ $ $ 
Expenditures 
Administration of Radiotelegraph Act and Regulations 120, 164 118, 689 123,769 130, 636 


Radio Direction-finding Station,. Radio Beacons and 
Radiotelegraph Stations— 


Operation and maintenance.............--.-seees: 653, 193 597,207 626, 796 664,370 
GODRLTUCTIONNSHOCIAL) eee escalates Ge eis Salers e 159, 843 Nil Nil Nil 
Suppression of local electrical interference............. 231,714 140, 233 140, 548 131,774 
Issue of radio receiving licences..............eeeeeeee 135, 229 142,972 168, 065 189, 835 
Airways and Airports, Radio— 
Operation and maintenance...........-..2+++s5-: 558, 764 564, 167 586, 540 635,352 
CSONSCLNCUIOMM Cir oe eee oe re ee ee Ee ears 534, 702 244,212 273,068 123,471 
Wear ApDrODEIAbION sks.) sicsts. daceiets crerainie @ aletel=yz ie. 0° 71,760 225,937 391, 632 1,078, 088 
Totals, Expenditures. ::.......:0....... 2,465,3691| 2,033,4171/ 2,310,418 2,953,526 
Revenues 
Commercial traffic tolls...........cccceeeee eee e eee ees "69,433 47,246 43,220 41,093 
Receiving licence-fees?. ...........p8 bec beet es eeuee sl: 3,037,168 | 3,279,126 | 3,649,658 3,890, 678 
Broadcast licence fees?......... aU Non eS Cee mee. ant ae ee 30, 700 28,200 33, 150 34,350 
da GOT CORRE TSCM dene soot v don ldeotieiesrassraspun es Me hustencye epee 24,074 12,339 13,954 14,992 
HINO aANCTORIGICULCS eae ore ice «cee lere teaeeercisuele is: aun etevatecs 6, 894 10, 557 12,375 12,545 
Bix qmanation feest aireo. Senesicic parse mow ote sists sis ocaeies = 1,289 1,283 1,284 1,506 
IPUIGATIOMSOR Aceh ele ts os esdeeolecs’ssascetea sys ersiere 636 567 1,304 1,670 
Rental of quarters (radio operators).........-.+++005: 17,313 21,849 23,631 33,767 
Totals, Revenues...........-..-22000eees 3,177,507 | 3,401,167 | 3,778,576 4,030,601 
1 Revised since the publication of the 1942 Year Book. 2 The Canadian Broadcasting Act, 1936 


(c. 24), prescribes as follows:— 


“14. (1) The Minister of Finance shall deposit from time to time in the Bank of Canada or in a 
chartered bank to be designated by him to the’credit of the Corporation:— 
(a) the moneys received from licence fees in respect of private receiving licences and private 
station broadcasting licences, after deducting from the gross receipts the cost of collection 
and administration, such costs being determined by the Minister from time to time.” 


There are two classes of private receiving licences, one for battery-operated 
receivers (fee $2 per annum), and the other for electrically operated receivers (fee 
$2-50 per annum). Free licences are issued for crystal receiving sets and to blind 
persons, schools, hospitals and charitable institutions; also for receiving sets in- 
stalled in barracks, mess-halls, canteens. or recreational rooms for the gratuitous 
entertainment of members of His Majesty’s naval, military or air forces or Ahlied 
Forces in Canada or merchant seamen belonging to a manning pool; and sets operated 
by persons whose names appear on the diplomatic list of the Department of External 
Affairs and consuls general of career as listed in the Annual Report of the Department 
of External Affairs. 
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Exact figures of revenue received from private receiving licences are not available 
by provinces. This is partly due to the fact that commissions paid for the issuance 
of licences vary according to the classification in which the issue falls, that is, post 
office, radio dealer, house-to-house vendor, etc. In Table 4, therefore, total revenue 
received from the sale of private receiving licences has been estimated according to 
the number of licences issued in each province. 


4.—Revenue from Private Receiving Licences Issued in Canada, by Provinces, Fiscal 
- Years 1937-43 


Norre.—The figures in this table are approximations only. 


Province 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Prince Edward Island........ 6,006 7,682 11, 929 12,075 13,335 18, 568 17,586 
INOS SCOURS. sia ein ae nee 74,917 79,277 | 118,214 | 125,763 | 140,346 | 160,236 182, 284 
New Brunswick. ooo ssa... 49,873 54, 819 80,265 85,364 94,016 | 108,607 117, 608 
Quebeces <aemnciss on comet ia 439,392 | 491,630 | 677,657 | 735,521 | 797,892 | 921,030 | 1,001,362 
ODA BIOS or). tpt: cote era whee 776,151 | 815,937 |1, 140,095 |1,194,050 |1,281,236 |1,385,777 | 1,460,397 
Manitoba, ctas.tanstetien.ac dese 127,846 | 133,771 | 181,586 | 197,311 | 207,268 | 228,218 237,611 
Saskatchewan......).......... 124,793 | 114,624 | 145,701 | 203,757 | 224,924 | 249,979 261,336 
TONER. or by aesend sspears hae ie 132,598 | 138,793 | 202,338 | 222,695 | 231,729 | 260,221 269, 538 
British Columbia............ 168,320 | 183,459 | 243,127 | 259,749 | 287,249 | 315,512 341,543 


Yukon-and NiW, dine. vns 560 706 909 783 1,131 1,511 1,413 


Subsection 3.—Investigation and Suppression of Inductive Interference 


As a consequence of the reduction in appropriation and staff, and also the fact 
that the remaining staff has been largely employed on war work, it has been necessary 
to reduce materially the interference suppression service. 


Twenty-four cars equipped with sensitive apparatus for the investigation 
of interference to radio reception operate from permanent inspection offices located 
in 21 cities across the Dominion. The inspectors in charge of these cars interview 
broadcast listeners who have reported interference, and determine the actual source. 
Tests are then made to ascertain whether or not the interference can be suppressed 
effectively and economically. The owners of the interfering apparatus are advised 
of the results of the tests carried out and are given full information regarding the 
most effective means of suppressing or eliminating the interference. 


On Jan. 1, 1942, restrictions against the operation of interfering electro-medical 
equipment of the spark type were put into effect under the Regulations for controlling 
radio interference. Investigations show that the majority of practitioners are now 
using spark apparatus for surgery only and that the interference from sources of this 
type is almost negligible. 


The Radio Division co-operates with the Canadian Engineering Standards 
Association in drafting specifications for Part IV of the C.E. Code on radio inter- 
ference, and, since the outbreak of war, the Headquarters Staff has continued to 
work closely with the Department of National Defence, the Inspection Board of the 
United Kingdom and Canada, and the Royal Canadian Air Force on problems 
of interference in army vehicles and aircraft. Many special types of interference 
suppressors are developed and have proven superior to those previously used. 
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5.—Investigations of Inductive Interference, Fiscal Years 1939-43 


Item : 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 
No No No. No No 
Investigations 
Electrical distribution systems and power lines..... 6,939 6,500 PEA 2,022 1,067 
Domestic and commercial electrical appliances... .. 5,374 5,796 3,112 2,447 1,549 
Defective receivers and radio apparatus............ 1,952 1,946 1,084 839 501 
DOt als Fes gee wale Be Steins 14,265 14,242 6,717 5,308 3,117 


Action Taken 


Sources definitely reported cured.................. 12,197 12,875 6,092 4,497 2,803 
Sources not yet reported cured.................2255 1,847 eR 523 698 245 
Sources at present incurable................0020008: 221 130 102 113 69 


Section 2.—Operation of Radio Communications 


Subsection 1.—Dominion Government Radio Stations 


Department of Transport, Marine Service.—Four distinct networks of 
stations provide.a complete radio aids-to-navigation service for ships. These net- 
works serve the following areas: Great Lakes; Gulf of St. Lawrence and Atlantic 
Coast; Hudson Bay, Strait, and sub-Arctic; and Pacific Coast. The first three 
networks are interlocking. The Department of Transport maintains communica- 
tion between Ottawa and the east and west coasts, and Hudson Bay and Strait by 
means of high-frequency stations. 

During the fiscal year 1942, Government radiotelegraph stations on the east 
coast, west coast, the Great Lakes, and Hudson Bay and Strait handled 365,839 
messages or 9,022,096 words, compared with 354,380 messages or 8,278,512 words 
handled during 1939-40, and the cost of maintenance was $626,796 compared with 
$597,207 in the previous year. During the fiscal year 1943, 423,393 messages or 
12,688,642 words were handled and the cost of maintenance was $664,370. A 
table at p. 655 of the 1942 Year Book shows the areas served, the location of the 
stations and the type of service performed by these networks. 


Department of Transport, Aeronautical Service.—The radio services 
provided for aviation may be divided into two categories: first, those furnished on 
behalf of aircraft flying trans-Canada routes; and secondly, those intended for 
aircraft flying transatlantic routes. This phase of radio in Canada is being rapidly 
developed. Aviation radio range stations now extend from coast to coast providing 
aid to air navigation for the Government-owned Trans-Canada Air Lines as well 
as for any other aircraft flying such routes. A table at p. 656 of the 1942 Year 
Book shows the routes served, the location of the stations and the type of service 
provided by these stations as at Mar. 31, 1941. 


Department of National Defence.—The Royal Canadian Corps of Signals 
operates, in addition to stations established for military purposes, 11 permanent 
stations and 2 summer stations situated along the Mackenzie River and in Yukon 
on behalf of the Bureau of Northwest Territories and Yukon Affairs, Department of 
Mines and Resources. 


Department of Public Works.—Eleven stations are operated to provide 
emergency communication between the mainland and certain islands, and 9 stations 
to provide emergency links in existing landline circuits. 
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Department of Mines and Resources.—This Department operates one 
private commercial station and one experimental station at the Dominion Obser- 
vatory for the transmission of time signals, and 22 private commercial stations in 
the National Parks of Canada, together with 18 portable and fixed private com- 
mercial stations. 


Subsection 2.—Provincial Government Radio Stations 


Provincial Governments operate radio stations as follows: New Brunswick, 2; 
Quebec, 11; Ontario, 202; Manitoba, 26; Saskatchewan, 47; Alberta, 103; and 
British Columbia, 251 (including 35 operated by the British Columbia Provincial 
Police). 

Police Radio Services.—The British Columbia Provincial Police Department 
operates 35 radio stations to provide communication between police headquarters 
and the various units of the force. The Municipal Police Departments of the 
following cities also operate radio stations for the same purpose: Halifax and Sydney, 
N.S.; Charlottetown, P.H.I.; Moncton and Saint John, N.B.; Granby, Lachine, 
La Tuque, Montreal,* Quebec, St. Hyacinthe, St. Johns, Sherbrooke, Valleyfield, 
Verdun and Westmount, Que.; Belleville, Brantford, Brockville, Chatham, Cornwall, 
Etobicoke, Forest Hill Village, Hamilton,* Kingston, Kirkland Lake, Kitchener, * 
London, Mimico, Niagara Falls, Oshawa, Ottawa,* Peterborough, Port Arthur, 
Sudbury, Toronto,* Trenton and Windsor,* Ont.; Brandon and Winnipeg,* Man.; 
Regina and Saskatoon, Sask.; Calgary and Edmonton, Alta.; New Westminster, 
Tadanac, Vancouver and Victoria,* B.C. 


Subsection 3.—Privately Owned Commercial Stations 


From Table 1 it will be noted that there were 6 limited coast stations, 85 public 
commercial stations, and 1,292 private commercial stations in operation in the 
Dominion at Mar. 31, 1948. A public commercial station situated at Drummond- 
ville, Que., provides transoceanic radiotelegraph and radio telephone services to 
Great Britain and Australia, and a radiotelephone service to Newfoundland. These 
stations are similar in one respect, in that they are owned and operated by private 
individuals or companies incorporated under the laws of the Dominion, or of one 
of the provinces. 


The limited coast stations are, as a rule, privately owned and provide a ship- 
to-shore communication service with ships owned or operated by the licensees 
only. Two such stations are, however, owned and operated by the Canadian 
Marconi Company, one situated at Louisburg, N.S., providing a long-range radio- 
telegraph service to ships at sea and the other situated at Drummondville, Que., 
providing a long-range radiotelephone service to ships at sea. The facilities of these 
two stations are open to the general public. The services performed by commercial 
stations, both public and private, are many and varied. | Generally speaking, these 
stations are located in areas not served by telephone, telegraph, or other means of 
telecommunication. The majority perform point-to-point radiotelegraph or radio- 
telephone service, although an increasing number are being -utilized for ground-to- 
plane communication. These stations provide an invaluable means of contact with 
mining camps, lumber mills, exploration and survey parties, trading posts, and many 
points that would otherwise be cut off from the more settled parts of the Dominion. 

Private commercial stations may be used only for the handling of messages 
relative to the private business of the licensee, whereas public commerical stations 
may be used for the handling of messages for the general public. 


* Also serves adjacent municipalities. 
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Section 3.—Program Broadcasting and Regulation under the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation* 


Subsection 1.—Administration of the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 


The Canadian Broadcasting Corporation succeeded the Canadian Radio 
Broadcasting Commission on Nov. 2, 1936. This—the first nationally owned and 
controlled broadcasting corporation in North America—has done much to further 
its aim of providing as complete a service as possible to residents of every part of 
Canada. The Corporation operates under the Canadian Broadcasting Act, 1936, 
which provides that the Corporation shall consist of a Board of nine Governors 
chosen to give representation to the principal geographical divisions of Canada. 
In practice, the Board of Governors determines and supervises policy, but actual 
administration and operations are under the direction of the General Manager. 
The by-laws of the Corporation approved by the Governor in Council provide a 
formula for general administration. The administrative organization of the CBC 
consists of the following divisions: Executive, Secretariat, Finance, Engineering, 
Program, Press and Information, Commercial, and Station Relations. _ 


Under the Canadian Broadcasting Act the CBC is charged with the responsi- 
bility of formulating regulations controlling the establishment and operation of 
networks, the character of any and all programs broadcast in Canada and the pro- 
portion of time that may be devoted to advertising in broadcast programs. The 
CBC’s regulations were drawn up to ensure a certain standard in all broadcast 
programs. The CBC neither exercises, nor authorizes any private station to exercise 
on its behalf, censorship on any matter broadcast on the air. The responsibility 
of seeing that the regulations are observed rests with the station management. 


Subsection 2.—Operations 


Broadcasting Facilities.—Under Sect. 24 of the Act, the CBC is required to 
review all applications for licences for new stations as well as applications for in- 
creases in power and changes in frequency or changes in location. Under these 
provisions the licensing of extensions in broadcasting facilities involves two consid- 
erations: the first is non-interference with the present and proposed facilities of 
the CBC; and the second is that high-power transmission facilities, on both long- 
and short-wave bands, are reserved for use by the CBC. Within these limitations 
it is the policy of the Board to serve community interests by giving every practical 
encouragement and assistance to local stations. 


The CBC national network is made up of 10 CBC-owned stations, 26 privately 
owned. affiliated stations, and 30 privately owned supplementary stations. The 
total power of CBC stations, which includes four 50,000-watt transmitters, is 
214,000 watts and of the privately owned network stations, 67,150. In the achieve- 
ment of the extensive coverage of the CBC network, designed to be as effective to 
the entire Dominion as possible, the needs of the rural population are considered 
as well as those of the urban population. Quebec Province is equipped with both 
French and English outlets. 

Subsidiary hookup broadcasting is controlled by the CBC, and all hookups 
must, have the authorization of the Corporation. Contractual arrangements with 
stations for commercial hookups are handled by the Corporation’s Commercial 
Department. 


* Revised under the direction of the General Manager, Canadian Broadcasting Corporation. 
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6.—Broadcasting Stations of the CBC National Network, as at Mar. 31, 1943 


Nore.—Owned or leased stations are marked with a dagger (tf) and affiliated stations, on which certain 
hours are reserved for CBC programs, by an asterisk (*). For the remaining stations the use of CBC 
programs is optional. 


Identi- 


Identi- 


fication Location fication Location Power 
Letters Letters Gueney, 
ke. w. 
CHNS* Halifax, Ni Sauces oon CFCO Chatham, Ont,...... 630 100 
CJCB* Sydney, N.S........ CKLW Windsor, Ont...-205. 800 | 5,000 
CJFX Antigonish, N.S..... CFCH* North Bay, Ont..... 1230 100 
CJLS Yarmouth, N.S..... CJKL* Kirkland Lake, Ont. 560 | 1,000 
CERCY* Charlottetown,P.E.I. CKGB* Timmins, Ont....... 1470 | 1,000 
CHGS Summerside, P.E.I. . CKSO* Sudbury, Ont........ 790 | 1,000 
CBAt Sackville, N.B...... CJIC Sault Ste. Marie, Ont.} 1490 250 
CKCW* Moncton, N.B....... CRER* Fort William, Ont... 580 | 1,000 
CHSIJ* Saint John, N.B..... CKCA WWenors Ont. acs 1450 2502 
CFNB* Fredericton, N.B.... CJRC Winnipeg, Man....... 630 | 1,000 
CKNB Campbellton, N.B... CKY* Winnipeg, Man....... 990 | 15,000 
CHNC* New Carlisle, Que... CJGX Yorkton, Sask....... 1460 | 1,000 
CJBR* Rimouski, Que...... CKxX* Brandon, Man....... 1150 | 1,000 
CBJt Chicoutimi, Que..... CKCK* Regina, Sask........ 620 | 1,000 
CHGB Ste-Anne-de-la-Poca- CJRM Regina, Sask........ 980 | 1,000 
tiere Queens. CBKft Watrous, Sask....... 540 | 50,000 
CKCV Quebec, Que......... CHAB* Moose Jaw, Sask..... 800 | 1,000 
CBVt Quebec, Que......... CFQC* Saskatoon, Sask..... 600 | 1,000 
CHLT Sherbrooke, Que..... CKBI* Prince Albert, Sask.. 900 | 1,000 
CBMt Montreal, Que....... CJCA* Edmonton, Alta..... 930 | 1,000 
CBFf Montreal, Que....... CFRN Edmonton, Alta..... 1260 | 1,000 
CKCH Hull Queene CKUA Edmonton, Alta..... 580 | 1,000 
CKVD Mal d'Or; iQues. nn. CFCN Calgary, Alta........ 1010 | 10,000 
CHAD AMOS, OUS ls betes CICI Calgary, Alta........ 1230 100 
CKRN Rouyn; Quesnsckin.s CFAC* Calgary, Alta........ 960 1,000 
CBOt Otiawa, Onten e CJOC* Lethbridge, Alta.... 1060 | 1,000 
CFLC Brockville, Ont...... CKLN Nelson; BiCs ae 1240 250 
CKWS* Kingston, Ont....... CFJC* Kamloops, B.C...... 910 | 1,000 
CBLf. doronto; Ont. 5.. ee CKOV* Kelowna, B.C....... 630 | 1,000 
CBYt MOrOntOsOnt. eee CJAT* rail B.C yea wens 610 | 1,000 
CKOC Hamilton, Ont....... CBRt Vancouver, B.C...... 1130 |} 5,000 
CHML Hamilton, Ont....... CFPRt Prince Rupert, B.C.. 1240 50 
CKTB St. Catharines, Ont.. CHWK Chilliwack, B.C..... 1340 100 
CFPL London, Ont......... 


1 Daytime power—500 watts only at night. 2 Daytime power—100 watts only at night. 


Program Service and Development.—In November, 1936, the CBC net- 
work served less than 50 p.c. of the population; by August, 1940, the service had 
been extended to over 90 p.c. of the total urban and rural population. During the 
period 1936-42 the number of hours of network broadcasting increased from 44} 
per week to 1334 per week. Thus, during these six years, nearly twice the number 
of listeners were brought within range of the CBC national programs, and these 
programs were more than doubled in duration. 


News broadcasts and programs with special reference to the War occupy a 
considerable portion of national and regional network time. At the same time, care 
is taken to provide well-balanced programs with music and variety amounting to 
about 50 p.c. of the total. News, drama, talks, actuality broadcasts, children’s 
programs, religious programs, public service broadcasts, sports, women’s activities, 
etc., form the remainder of the broadcast schedule. Of the spoken-word programs 
in a representative month, 2,565 covering 769 hours, or 69-6 p.c. of the time allotted 
to this type of program, were broadcast by live talent, 826, covering 256 hours, 
were recorded programs and 212, covering 80 hours, were transcribed. The two 
latter methods of broadcasting accounted for 23-2 p.c. and 7-2 p.c., respectively, 
of the hours given to spoken-word programs. An important development since the 
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outbreak of war has been the increase in the number of overseas broadcasts. These 
are picked up at the CBC short-wave receiving station at Ottawa and re-broadcast 
from there or recorded for later inclusion at more suitable times. 


Material on the use of radio in the public schools appears on pp. 878-879 of the 
1942 Year Book. 


7.—Classification of CBC Programs for a Representative Month (November, 1942) 


J Norre.—Dashes in this table indicate that no commercial programs were reported under these particular 
sub-items. 


2 Sustaining Commercial 
Class of Program 
Percentage Percentage 
Programs Hours of Programs Hours of 
Hours Hours 

. No. No. No. No. 

Musical 
Operate. ates es ass Ae 5 3:30 0-3 1 2:56 1-2 
MINNOW sce crane + sceid oss 31 34:00 3-1 - - - 
DAGred Ua shane re vole sats « 9 Dols: 0-2 - ~ - 
@lassicg loci acts ier ties 91 43:00 3-9 - - - 
Semi-classicals 24 4.55 vec. eo 188 63:10 5-7 - - - 
VEMOLY eka eee ala cleces 100 34:20 3-1 112 54:55 23-4 
Wai oHG RE owas titeiee oe eee eeies 844 248:05 22-5 29 10:30 4-4 
IDES led Pa oes ee ee 250 89:10 8-1 - - - 
@ORGEtHIMO eee Seats cons 52 13:30 1-2 4 2:00 0-8 
1B Yona e Ka ors ae A Raia eR 48 21:15 1:9 - - - ~ 

Totals, Musical.......... 1,618 §52:15 0-0 146 70:21 29-8 

Spoken Word 
TAMA ae eete es eee < 153 60:35 5-5 476 131:15 55:8 
Talks— 

Unformati versus selcoes ale 237 69:45 6-3 50 12:30 5:3 

Hiducational.. 70s. aes: 152 58:30 5-3 - - - 
News commentaries........ 28 3:35 0-3 - - - 
INGWS OVCLUSsscgeurctccs evens 19 7:45 0:7 - - - 
News résumés. .........00-- 949 196:50 17-8 - - ~- 
Market, weather, stock, etc., 

TRDOTCRLEAL cue tte wee alee ee 155 58:25 5:3 - - - 
Sporbieventse ie s.cce gmictodeies 12:05 1-1 11 14:10 6-0 
Sportresumeés.......2-3-+- 6 1:30 0-1° 4 1:00 0-4 
Women: Stu i stirs sas ene, aces 143 37:00 3-4 25 6:15 2-7 
Ghyldrontsin. werent. case 31 10:00 0:9 - = = 
Religion........ Drie tae xirig es: 106 ‘36:00 3-3 - - - 

Totals, Spoken Word.... 1,985 552:00 50-0 566 165:10 70-2 

Grand Totals.......... 3,603 1,104:15 100-0 712 235:31 100-0 


Subsection 3.—Finances 


The Corporation’s income for the year ended Mar. 31, 1943, totalling approx- 
imately $5,000,000, showed a satisfactory increase of about $400,000 over the pre- 
vious year. Expenditures on operation and on capital account remained well 
within budget estimates. The $503,399 outstanding on loans from the Dominion 
Government at Mar. 31, 1942, was paid off in full during the year. It may be said 
that the whole of this amount was a prepayment. The Corporation’s cash position 
continues to be most satisfactory. 
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8.—Income and Expenditures of the CBC, Fiscal Years 1941-43 


Item 1942 1943 
Income $ jopKey $ p.c. $ p.c. 
Licence fees. 252i t 3,140, 260 76-73 3,485,332 76-40 3,701,690 74-48 
Commerciale ere. ie 895 , 066 21-87 1,019,654 22°30 1,204, 645 24-24 
Subsidiary hookups......... 44,648 1-09 38,010 0-83 38,909 0-78 
Miscellaneous............... 12,821 0-31 19,044 0-42 25,026 0-50 
Totals, Net Income.... 4,092,795 100-00 4,562,040 100-00 4,970,270 100-00 
Expenditures 

PrOetarns aera oes ance 1,721,756 44-04 2,074, 469 48-66 2,329,649 49-15 
Station network............ 725,970 18-57 742,124 17-41 777,307 16-40 
ongineering® 5... ukeas see 746, 154 19-09 707,080 16-59 809, 610 17-08 
General and administration. 179,120 4-58 165, 754 3-89 207,891 4-38 
Press and information....... 60, 669 1-55 65,070 1-53 89, 983 1-90 
Interest on loans............ 32,071 0-82 24,502 0-57 12,307 0-26 
Commerciale-n ete 97,805 2-50 94,139 2-21 102,016 2-15 
Depreciations.... eee coe 364,580 9-33 389,581 9-14 411,245 8-68 
3,928,125 100-48 4,262,719 100-00 4,740,008 100-00 

Less inventories............ 18,915 0-48 Nil - Nil had ( 
Totals, Expenditures. . 3,909,210 100-00 4,262,719 100-00 4,740,008 100-00 
Operating surpluses......... 183 , 585 - 299,321 - 230, 262 - 


PART VIII.—THE POST OFFICE* 


The Post Office Department, in addition to the several administrative branches 
at Ottawa, is divided into fifteen districts each in charge of a District Director or 
Superintendent of Postal Service. The territory it serves is more extensive in area 
than that of any other country save the U.S.S.R. or the United States, with a relat- 
ively small population compared with the vast area served. Its railway mail 
service is one of the largest in the world—the rural mail delivery service operates 
over 4,000 rural mail routes—and in its air-mail system it has answered the problem 
of supplying a widely scattered population with postal service in the shortest possible 
time. 

A brief account of the development of postal services in Canada is given at 
pp. 789-790 of the 1934-35 Year Book. 


Mail Transportation.—The conveyance of mail by land, water, and air 
entailed a total expenditure of $20,962,035 during the fiscal year ended 1943. Rail- 
way carriage cost $7,616,506, land transportation $7,120,400, conveyance by steam- 
ship $1,919,797, and conveyance by air $4,305,332. These amounts were paid 
solely for services rendered as carriers. Special subsidies are granted to assure the 
maintenance of certain steamship services. Since these subsidized services provide 
transportation for passengers and freight as well as mail, the subsidies are included 
with other expenditures on water transportation at pp. 619-620. 


Air Mail.—To-day, with the emphasis on speed in war production, the Trans- 
Canada Air Mail System—now operating twice daily each way from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific—some 3,300 miles, is proving an invaluable asset, and air-mail volume 
continues to expand. Over the main Trans-Canada route in the last month of the 
fiscal year 1942-43, 278,593 Ib. of air mail was carried. Swift connections are made 
to the United States and other air-mail networks of the world. 


* Revised by B. J. Farrell, Acting Director, Public Relations Branch, Post Office Department. 
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The Post Office Department is constantly alert to meet the postal needs and at 
all times endeavours to effect schedule changes, increased frequencies of service, 
and extensions of facilities to serve the Canadian public. The fiscal year 1942-43 
saw the introduction of direct air-mail service from Montreal to Quebec, Bagotville 
(Shipshaw), Labrador, Cape Breton and Newfoundland. Thirty-nine hundred 
miles of air route now reach from St. John’s, Newfoundland, to Victoria, B.C. 
Greater frequency of service was given the Mackenzie River and Alaska Highway 
areas to serve increased activity and air mail has been supplementing steamship 
service at various points on the Gulf of St. Lawrence. 


The growing “‘air-mindedness” of Canadian citizens is ee in the expanding 
use of Canada’s air-mail services :— 


Mail Carried Miles 
by Air Flown 
lb. No. 

TOR RHS0) eaav a ec ete oc nae Gee I a aks Oats panes 1,822,399 3,711,987 
TOROS A irae teen ag meaptcinae in aca ee eee wie wae Lee Onertay baa lie) 5,769,257 
SUSE LR Rfid Stee Tee ee see ce Minera ons wre wee BEE he aS 2,842,367 8,330,121 
AGEL AAO New cree Gust, seats Soe seul ty REE batty lt oto bite nator sansee ts 3,541, 625 10,021,579 
COP PE Re Ge Re SLE BR aae tres OL Sothee Fann RES Cte, A PRN 33313, 021 10,799,670 


The Post Office in War-Time.—Although not listed as a war-time Depart- | 
ment, the Canadian Post Office holds a key position in the national war effort, not 
only in maintaining ordinary postal services under extremely difficult conditions, 
but in the field of the military mails and in its co-operation with other Government 
Departments. Because of the nature of its service, it is filling an indispensable 
role in the maintenance of the morale both of civilians in this country and of the 
Armed Forces here and abroad, to whom “letters from home” are of utmost im- 
portance. 


War-time conditions have brought a continuing and enormous expansion 
of postal business of all kinds as war industry, the Government and the private 
citizen are utilizing postal facilities as never before. This is revealed in the gross 
postal revenues that have increased annually from $42,896,179 in 1938-39 to 
$59,175,140 in the fiscal year 1942-43. Coupled with this great increase in business 
the Post Office Department has been faced with the depletion of postal staff due to 
enlistments; this necessitated the use of inexperienced help and of women to fill 
the gaps. The problem of obtaining adequate transportation facilities for the mails 
has also been acute. 


In liaison with other Government Departments, the Post Office Department 
has undertaken many special activities and is Canada’s leading agency for selling 
war savings stamps and certificates through its post offices. The value of war 
savings stamps thus sold was $11,389,499 in the fiscal year 1941-42 and millions 
of dollars worth of war savings certificates were sold and delivered to purchasers 
by the Postal Service. In the distribution end millions of forms, pledges, etc., 
have been delivered to householders in Canada and to all business firms. 


Also handled through the 12,313 Canadian post offices are the sale of unem- 
ployment insurance stamps, the distribution of income tax forms, ration books, gas- 
oline ration forms, etc.; the National Registration, the registration of enemy aliens, 
registration for military service, registration of nurses, the registration of women, etc. 
Co-operation is given in foreign exchange examination work. 
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Military Mails—The Canadian Postal Corps was originally recruited from 
executives and personnel of the Canadian Post Office in 1939 and is serving all 
branches of the Armed Forces. The Base Post Office in the fiscal year 1942-43, 
despatched overseas the record volume of over 21,800,000 lb. of parcels, 534,000 
lb. of letters and 1,597,000 lb. of news to the Fighting Services. 


Members of the Armed Forces, including Auxiliary Services, overseas have 
been allowed free mailing on letters to Canada, special reduced rates have been 
granted on gift-parcels mailed to the Forces abroad (limit 11 lb.). Postal money 
remittances to them have been facilitated and a special method of handling to 
safeguard tobacco parcels has been introduced. 


New facilities have been established to expedite correspondence to the Armed 
Forces. The Airgraph system—the letters on film that travel by air—is providing 
a fast and space-conserving method of communication. Airgraph messages are 
processed on rolls of micro-film that are flown to Britain, enlarged and delivered. 
Since this service was established, rates have been reduced for the benefit of the 
Armed Forces, and facilities extended to facilitate inter-civilian correspondence. 
Airgraph is now on a two-way basis between the United Kingdom and Canada. 


The Armed Forces Air Letter—a combined blue lightweight letter and envelope 
—operating at the low postage rate of 10 cents, for corresponding with the Armed 
Forces overseas, is also proving a popular medium for speedy air correspondence. 


Special arrangements are in effect for communication with prisoners of war, 
persons interned abroad, and civilians in enemy-occupied countries. ‘Air Letter 
Cards” and “Personal Postal Messages” may be obtained at any post office. 


Free postage is allowed ordinary letters, postcards and parcels to prisoners of 
war and interned persons, air mail, however, being prepaid at rates applicable. 


1.—Post Offices in Operation, by Provinces, as at Mar. 31, 1938-43 


Province 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 
No No No No. No No 
Prince Edward Island... .2.2 %. hovcisee 115 115 115 115 113 115 
Nova, peotia: i .tithe airs nes ene ees as 1,543 1,540 1,530 1,508 1,498 1,487 
New PTUNS WICK <1a2 hy x va Ean ere tae ee 1,023 1,026 1,024 1,020 1,007 1,001 
QUBDOG Oo . ue sets se ee Ree co eee ete 2,592 2,625 2,646 2,627 2,612 2,604 
Ontarioy::. fsnic. Se dele ans | 425028 2,640 2,655 2,639 2,618 2,597 
MAUHODS Wes W eis cere eh tee Eee 798 806 813 810 802 799 
Saskatchewan. lc.ca. 25S lean teers 1,501 1,515 1,530 1,528 1,505 1,499 
Alberta cna oaGee>t ace uatocdias ts ammest: 1,259 1,266 1,267 1, 262 1,251 1,244 
British Columbias ie3} a0 Sates Pie 929 940 938 932 935 928 
Mako, soos cane ees a eee tee 18 18 16 15 16 16 
Northwest Territories................6. 20 23 23 21 22 23 


WANBGA, | d's. wards) oh ew ie's Pes 12,421 12,514 12,557 12,477 12,381 12,313 
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°.—Gross Postal Revenues of Offices Collecting $10,000 and Upwards, Fiscal Years 


1942 and 1943 


Nore.—The post offices shown in this table do not include those established at military camps. Money 


order and postal note commissions are not included in the gross postal revenue. Provincial totals of postal 
revenues include post offices not separately listed. 


Province and Post Office 1942 1943 Province and Post Office 1942 1943 
$ $ $ $ 
P. E. Island Quebec—concluded 
; Charlottetown........... 116,865 124,396 || Chicoutimi............... 56,826 65,765 
Sunmimmersidem.ce sce soe << 36,827 43088 I Coaticook: 2. eo. ..0. 0... 14,999 15,625 
SS -Cowansvilles i509) sac). 127. 12,134 12,756 
Totals, P.E. Island.... 244,376 = 280.170 | Dolbeaw. clic. coe lc es 11,537 11,830 
ee ee eh PUMIINON GVA LO nas. steed 41,239 38,715 
Nova Scotia Mannan teaver ore sn ss thas 24,893 26,501 
- Gardenvales.:iiaes oc ae 42,130 39,977 
Amberst..... Rete alee 50,099 BANQ5 a NMGasne hook eel teem © omekenee: 12,475 15,898 
SAMbIGONISH loess claere 21,168 D1 O61 iGatineal sito. es os 10,067 9,143 
BTIGTETOWNE wie es. os sls 10,451 UTAG 27: iGaraNn OY cote eae aict siege ale 42,504 37,226 
Bridgewater ls ssc. 22,528 93,941 || Grand’Mére.............. 16,859 17,472 
DUR ics sta eee oe kx stele 13,967 14,975 Nee ey eee icles Hiesh 56,175 61,344 
Glace Bayes socio « 37, 282 47-840 |: Huntingdon.) i+... 2.25: 16,408 18,006 
BRAG h int aes Cee eee 898,967 O61; 848 ibervilles. 2000008 28 sae: 9,854 12,273 
ent villersssacctias oes thes 34, 655 Boe814 | Soliette: css soe oe pine 33,158 36, 830 
Ne SLON eres cies as se 5,227 16065. |pJOnQUuIeTO: Ssh). .cce. ae - 22,145 31,384 
PAVOETPOOl nee reyes A oe 18,120 202107. Kenogama; oy 201...) oo 18,536 19,517 
Eunenburle se sac aa 16,236 P7AA5 GM BCHUCE, aie eke Ole taps n 14,921 15,970 
Middleton........ eadarhie 11449 17,218 || Lac Mégantic............ 14,163 16,386 
Maer ave ie aici cm eres ote 9,674 10:048 Wea Sarre sc. asso tae leo 8 10,907 11,134 
New Glasgow............ 54,463 GLR739 Wa PUdue .euicrc. ssa: 20,632 22,583 
New Waterford..........: 16, 238 21-457. |} Lennoxvillewy.....<..3% = 13,861 15,005 
North Sydney........... 24,192 OST TE NC WAS rom datetharses wossin ene: 41,117 46,020 
PICO Erne Gate ead as 18,012 DISSV AUS NACOS eck iaottede caroieree stare 18,972 20,340 
Shelburne. iis... ve se 11,846 20721 eM alartic, shen erewe cee: 12,046 10,760 
Suringnill srmes es oe elses 19,525 DOIG WWMM ANT WEI. enrerctste ot seie es $s 11,556 11,073 
Btollartoa cere. «ss <2 Niel LS ALG eMaLANe gauges fost 16,267 17,010 
Sydneyr eet ace sass 126, 550 147 7BA NEM Ont JOlieetecen ccs wie oe’ 14, 655 24,120 
Sydney Mines............ 16,073 20,337 || Montmagny.............5 20,780 20, 564 
PUL OMe ere ose oes d > 105,634 103,015 | Montreal. i520 000). .64... 6,689,251 | 6,950,471 
IWoBtVilIe® coceanc sean es 9,291 TONG. NWANICOletN stake ccs es , 649 11,907 
NVI SOLE ett tre sts va 9a 22,923 ODROG LAIN OANA! adh. 2ep gelaisres 27,305 24,789 
Wolivilletesesays cose 16,048 P7TEOTE PQUEDEGS Oana Desa Ae nyen 910, 620 $04,416 
MVearmouthisarcesiiercicca 42,234 H2STT ACR IGDMON ehh 5%.2,< sa/ete Gs 12,637 13, 184 
i |__| Rimouski................ 33, 625 39,691 
Totals, Nova Scotia....| 2,272,225 | 2,609,943 Riviére-du-Loup.......... 9,908 11,043 
—___|__ = —____|| Riviére-du-Loup Station . 10,081 9,676 
New Brunswick Roberval. Ganiees. nsec: 12,940 12,669 
Rock island...) cnet. 21,354 23,093 
Batharsty ee estes. s eae ces 20,996 22, 226 OUY TELA Moen meee creas 30,050 29,980 
Campbellton) i. cts »'s 34,426 35,534 || Ste-Agathe-des-Monts.... 16, 698 18, 287 
Chatham sees recss snes 2 20,116 23,937 || Ste-Anne-de-Beaupré..... 23,058 20,018 
WAVROUBIC Sen ees cet so 13,081 13,084 || Ste-Anne-de-Bellevue..... 8,927 11,581 
PH dmundstons. : os. nce ss 22,922 25,890 || St-Georges-de-Beauce.... 11, 187 11,589 
SAT VIO ree a rete tts eis 2 2 12,585 12,451: St-Hyacinthe:.:......... 60,396 59,836 
WraderietOns = .%1,..45: 400 115,192 122 NE Steam se Mess echo b ales 47,634 58,573 
<? Grand Falla. i2......3..- 9,739 LAUT GG Sta Crome see eer ros kee 27,800)» © 32,2381 
IMonCtONd. eo: surat s «bess 615,374 606,123 || St-Joseph-d’Alma......... 10,530 11,511 
INeweastleicssj sick. «5 -les 21,432 23,127 || Ste-Thérése-de-Blainville 16,483 13,932 
Pennfield Ridge.......... 3,262 12,073 || Shawinigan Falls......... 43 , 836 49,324 
SAIGON ee erect cee cs 358,317 392,066 || Sherbrooke.............. 175,726 178,561 
SENATE WS EAS os 8,995 40, 020 siSorel 50 ES ae ena, xe 34,541 41,254 
Sty Georeegies sso y anaes 7,083 10,385 || Thetford Mines...... bay 25, 600 26,987 
Ste preplenewi wet sire cis 26,165 28,859 || Three Rivers............ 111, 836 121,880 
Backvilloice. csc scrsse hers 26,393 Zi 280 eValed Ore hav ee eas visor ois 19,775 17,608 
SUSSEX ne nies ab eke 30,679 32,654 || Valleyfield............... 34,505 36, 609 
Woodstock ei... hc... ds ee 28, 803 29,793 || Victoriaville............. 36, 766 37,418 
——_____|__—————__ Waterloo................. 12,360 13,497 
Totals, New Brunswick| 1,786,302 | 1,960,717 | 
____ | Totals, Quebec........| 11,052,454 | 11,602,273 
Quebec | 
Ontario 
PAQILOS 4.) Ti isis oss ore paren eh0 16,793 16,174 
PATA yiYe UAE Aaa eRe ee 17,913 SIR S96 MACON. jancse%s sts 6 0,6 Se SRN, 12,390 125031 
FASDESTOSe walt a iie dete’ ejarois - 11, 282 TOD 40H MATAR es rkic cats ats oe. «rete ornve 610 18,671 
IBavouVv less... cs ys.) oes 6,338 13,529 |) Alexandria............... 9,992 10, 693 
Beauharmois ccs... 05+. 12,438 13 e832 0A limOntel ctoshydeise sles oinielece 11,494 11,940 
MS OTEOFO Mn Ada attee % ts's\a'e> 15,385 10,152 | Amherstburg............. 14,517 16,341 
IBETENIGrVILLO Ls xe csc ea 9,688 LOPES TN ATM PrIOL felon elses sell 17,539 23,235 
Brownsburg... .3c-...6e- 13,385 TS SUBS MA UPOFa i. camiaia eiecs clsialess 15,178 17,332 
Buckingham............. 12,470 13,664 || Aylmer West............. 21,157 21,933 
BATT IO ak Salem cavers Gee sheets 62,060 66, 044 


Cap-de-la-Madeleine...... 14,885 16,534 
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1942 and 1943—continued 


Province and Post Office 


Ontario—continued - 


Bellewilletce eee ee 
Blenheimee, ashes. eee 
Bowmanville: cote oo he 
Bracebridge sc. .us ov 
Bram ptout eats > oe 
Tanti Orgarer test aaaeele 


SUPLiniotOn: pee dec ee 
Campbellfordess ws ae. 
Cardinal cee eon. (eee 


@hathaniy eh bee. ee 


Capers. ee ee 


Calling woodihtsc....- . 3. 
Copper Cluiker 68: feck ee 
Copnwall 1. St ok ocean 


eo lard Ways Wee ee es ee 


PSBOX) 1s: Rea oto hele ak 


Forte rances sore pote ta 
Ports Williams: 2562.5. 
er hG Aaa Rh A Act g Swen, 
Gananoqiesesyiw. ese: 
Georgetown.wy. iio eos 
Geraldtoneweyse ue 


WCrshaorslenigly 4 eee ieee ee) 
GAN Mb 03 OBE fy Tal at alate day 
Hagersvilleagian nies ee 
Plaileyury eerie cas ok 
Liam ton yak ase cee 
PIANO V ene aerate aieat eos 


Hawkesbury.............. 
Eteepelertse iiss ons 
Eiuntsvillotesaa. paste ie 
ingerso] swum ease 
Talineton pieectee eee ha: 
Kapuskasing... /.7....+.. 
Kemptrille ones. 
TGENOV a) hy See Waterss oes 


Kin gstonees eaten eto. 
din way ile ek eee gs tec, 
Kirkland: Lake. ...o0es. 
Miticheneriet eee reste 
Téamingtom. sy5....-4..3 
andsay sere Se tee 
Listowel ov Pitan teat, 
ILOnGOn |. Peek dees 
We alORdiy-vexcneiee ss 
IMGTEICCORY «ater a ees 
Midlandsae wy ton eke k 
Milton: Wests, «20-102 
NEGntelt hae. ce esc 
Moatint»sPOrest 20... buon 
INE pPANe SH Peake Shae 


Niagara Pallets.) 4.5. 
A ae eas -on-the-Lake..... 
Nobel.. sane 


1942 
$ 


105, 105 
11,400 
22,290 
18,330 
37,551 

195, 680 
78 ,837 
19,550 
13,371 

8,193 

20,197 

110,677 
11,096 
18, 463 
11, 685 
33,954 
17,605 
23,805 
13,058 
77,678 

9,697 
11,991 

26,417 

32,769 
8,968 
9,846 

10, 942 
8,475 

26,530 
8, 288 

13,995 

31,342 
29, 803 

137,517 
96,940 
25,361 
33,523 
16,933 
35,583 
18,539 
15, 281 


11,075 
10,730 


1943 
$ 


102,893 
13,130 
28,063 
19, 646 
43,464 
208 , 890 
85, 185 
24,709 
14,878 
10,271 
21,526 
117, 809 
12,046 
25,306 
12,340 
35,392 
17,919 
26,869 
14,274 
88,475 
10, 649 
12,795 
29,109 
26, 822 
10,369 
13,154 
12, 487 
14,423 
26, 142 
12,146 
14,761 
34,039 
30,299 
146,217 
97,816 


10,370 


Province and Post Office 1942 
$ 
Ontario—concluded 
North Bays kenetieens es 90, 629 
Onkvillet es feo kerk tee 30,714 
Orangevillenie @ ooeee 16,274 
Pillid: ae weetews.. cee 57,934 
Oshiaiwano ceases oo cee 152, 655 
Ottawa. tyres ee: eee. 1,137,746 
Owen Sound entra ah 66, 24 
Paris, ic. t eee eee sca ak 29,725 
Parry Sound sasccayiseteens 30,257 
Pembroke we eee ene 48,981 
Penetanguishene.......... 11, 216 
Berth 3S ee ee ee 35, 266 
Peterbotough!.*....% 4... 168,176 
Petrolia sierra 13, 885 
RICtON ook ge ee eee 37,477 
ort ATC huRyee he ane ek 98,785 
Rort:Colborneses. ... Ase 27,270 
RovtsCnedit eee ots ea. 15,148 
Port, Dowverer sar. aches 9,297 
IRort LLOpermen tele icone 31,119 
IPrescotts) (nee cee 16, 633 
Preston Paes thon 35, 130 
RGiire wie Weucns bot be 30,599 
Ridgetowne ween. ta 9,875 
Ste@auharines were. 167,402 
StPMary peewee. .o.ob. 19,106 
Steel homasds eh eee 87,542 
Sarniasc. sree ee cea 87,483 
Sault Ste. Marie.......... 93 , 907 
Schumacher ees eo aaa 10,61 
Seaforth tesa tl ne eee 11,140 
Sloe ss8 tee PV eee 47,029 
Sioux Lookout............ 12,991 
Smiths: Pally ie... 4... 33,065 
South Porcupine.......... 18,077 
Stratton. see ee os ae 83,249 
Btrathroy yeas AVA 14, 883 
Shureeoneivnills see eee L582 
UU DUR Ysa pentose Sasa 123,142 
EUHGPOIG Cpe eee oor. - 19,601 
ilsonburgessicarie 24,205 
ROTTS ae ene eee 84,768 
orontOrg eee 9,385,751 
Trenton. see. ose 36,24 
Walkertonapeoven dicen. 15,073 
Wallaceburg-£58. <.so2.... 21,480 
Waterlcor ete ae. 2.6 6.8: 63,447 
WY Gland): 226s eee hoe 71,026 
Westboro: Fees fae eee oe ee 11,886 
Wihit by. ttetoeden cee ee 19,984 
Wiarton: Aes ee 10,582 
Witidsor.) Rita Phew... hac, 540,459 
Wine nsirri Meee ate eee 13, 952 
Woodstockike, Bits a 80,949 
Totals, Ontario....... 20, 246.016 
Manitoba 
Brandon sy seanee os..teee 138,337 
Carberry 20,321 
Caran an: Seat eats 10,279 
Dauphin. Asinpetnen: 45,815 
BlimeEloms tyettec act eee 24,210 
Minnédosaat vec see ee 10,406 
MGT GENS Jaan. to ae 9,563 
MNGODAWALLUE thi tos Abas 16,441 
"Norwood Grove. aes 13,301 
Portage la Prairie........ 51,222 
Sti Boniface wes < ae.” 24,859 
Selkirk: dma ae acest 15,422 
SOULS PY VSsELAR ee 2 te 9, 290 
SWANURIVeErAce eo tune a. 12,175 
LLDe Pas ye ee cee hace 17,412 
Transcona.. a 9, 487 


1943 
$ 


581,064 
15,306 
88,784 


21, 265,209 


137,113 
10,650 
11,423 
37,915 
25,275 
11,598 
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2.—Gross Postal Revenues of Offices Collecting $10,000 and Upwards, Fiscal Years 
1942 and 1943—concluded 


Province and Post Office 


Manitoba—concluded 


Saskatchewan 


Assiniboia oar ve eA F 


BCS VALE. Masids. Dis cite aie 
JS tinge 870i eh ty yale ty Malla ea 
Indian Weadsi.ct.-c os 
KEES S020), See Peal ences Cans MER 
Kindersley sia et ase ales 
Lloydminster............ 
Maple:Creek. e660 4.5: 
Molfortycg. bce eds es 
AVL Ghat ne ste otras olard «segs 


UNOS Will hag. shbacm che cleras ahs 
North Battletords vc. a... 
Prince Alberters. 4s 
EVOVING tet mleaicnvesteasnars > 
WLOSOVO WI ae oe wk ats 
Saskptoome.iivercdt ewe + es 
Shaunavon..... ee ee es 
Swift Currents ace 


Totals, Saskatchewan 


Alberta 


@ardsronin tess ars cee 
@jareshotmn. Wis es os vas 
COLE TAI ot Sinisa etsy ots 


Eidson...... Ans Gea oat 
Grand VEAINIC | Mech os ee 3 
PLS tinercneies hoe a atueaerate Ose 
CEU VOR Gc: satay cistaelehs 
ARMELAIL aie sass cela. sin Ce 


MacLeod SOMA Rie rita prio 


MeeTBVING Sti, iim cee na 
Gar LUT OBA oes athe ele eset oer 
EOTSIGAI eee A atte Atl aivcs's 0 


1942 1943 

$ $ 
16,341 13,939 
11,899 12,214 
3,708,267 |. 3,754,902 
4,767,334 | 4,970,220 
14,366 22,225 
11,776 13,543 
9,951 11,273 
21,292 38,094 
15, 843 16,108 
8,277 10,306 
10,679 11,099 
11,250 11, 105 
16,984 18 , 248 
11,032 18,529 
20,955 21,764 
18, 946 20,493 
146, 883 167,016 
10,276 11,138 
9,625 11,004 
52,565 60,197 
78,368 91,224 
1,178,261 | 1,175,713 
14, 133 5, 158 
401,312 419, 107 
12,401 12,989 
53,427 64, 182 
15,907 17,398 
33,034 48 357 
9,923 10,549 
53,936 50,751 
3,567,111 | 3,857,559 
26,040 21,306 
856,489 921,980 
25,397 28,315 
10,860 12,031 
16,199 12,672 
9,258 10, 281 
26,308 27,865 
802, 283 916,860 
‘9,672 10,344 
19, 857 24,397 
12,251 12,783 
14,988 Tied 
15,120 16,213 
11,012 11,568 
16,114 16,415 
113, 108 136,772 
20,916 17,053 
77,612 83,398 
14,072 14,264 
9,931 15,340 
14,098 14,127 
46,701 54,393 
18,091 10,790 
12,731 12,500 
12,331 12,690 
13, 257 17,130 
8,100 14, 886 
18, 209 19,676. 
3,178,583 | 3,573,058 


Province and Post Office 1942 
$ 
British Columbia 
‘AD DOtSLOrd Bikes ae Gh eet 11,991 
ATIMISUTTONG leita ha ok oak 9,920 
Chilliwack fey ts 32,453 
@overdale>. 245. 0a 9,655 
(Courtenay wel ee yeaa 18,638 
@ranbrook- geek ie ce ees 22,644 
Grestonee ss ak ee. 10,874 
Dawson Creek 6,807 
Duncan 32,951 
Fernie 13,567 
Fort St. John 2,788 
Kamloops 46,073 
Kelowna 47,261 
Kimberley 14,713 
Ladner 8,789 
Langley Prairie.......... 8,808 
Mission ©itys sosicen oes. 15,945 
INGMAIENO eee acac esc: 66,524 
INGISOMRO tae eh oars ative 54, 760 
New Westminster........ 157, 746 
PPGNLICEONE 2c hee acc iene es 35,591 
PortsAlbornies. oso525.. oe 27,602 
Powell Riveric. deste uses 18,308 
Prince George............ 17,418 
Prince Rupert............ 51,306 
Princeton. Sass. Hecke 9,923 
Revelstoke ss veces. kee es 16,190 
Rossland hese sales ete oe 14,056 
PeLLIMON GA TI eect eave ee 13,049 
SHANO Vales se eves Suisieleis ars 19, 283 
TMOLNA COR. Santis wes oveielege cs 3,139 
Vrain tates coe 61,407 
A clteleties sc, rset. coals o% 4,017 
WaAnCOUVeL acc eee 2,238,442 
Vernon snncs Syste eae 53,170 
WHCLORIAN atid cclitionc ccucte 572,626 
Totals, British 
Columbia............. 4,473,570 
Northwest Territories 
Yellowknife....... = ache ata 10,415 
Totals, N.W.T......... 14,441 
Yukon 
DA WSOUI ee ht tree eiretueiee 13,033 
White Horsefit iss, 0... 5,918 
Totals, Yukon........ 23,972 
Summary 
Prince Edward Island.... 244,376 
INOVa SCOUla: Pots. csc e's 2,272,225 
New Brunswick.......... 1,786,302 
Quebec tsk ieitone setemtala 11,052,454 
(Opi bts ha tou AONE Cem OA BOe 20,246,016 
Manibobaeccae as! ict tee 4,767,334 
Saskatchewan Dees Mtg tA ae 3,567, 111 
Allpertaiie ey irae ites cee 3,178,583 
British Columbia........ 4,473,570 
Yukon and N.W.T..:.... 38,413 
Totals, Canada........ 51,626,384 


13,741 
11,321 
38, 687 
11,099 
20,404 
21,828 
11,060 
26, 864 
33,026 
14,884 
30,936 
47,232 
52,437 
17,124 
12,693 
11,088 
16,791 
74,643 
54, 298 
180, 169 
38,062 
33,199 
18,231 
38,386 
87,241 
10,480 
16,712 
14,389 
13,870 
36,927 
23, 142 
63 , 094 
13 539 
2,297,701 
881 


602, 190 


4,921,165 


11,647 


23,864 


12,942 
27,484 


48,199 


280,171 


11, 602, 274 
21,265,210 
4,970,220 
3, 857, 559 
3,573,058 


4,921,165 


72,063 
55,112,381 
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3.—Revenues and Expenditures of the Post Office Department, Fiscal Years 1927-43 
Norz.—For the years 1867-1910, see 1911 Year Book, p. 288 and for 1911-26, p. 665 of the 1942 Year Book. 


Y Net Ex- Surplus (+) wane Net Ex- Surplus (+) 
igs Revenue! | penditures | Deficit (—) Revenue! | penditures | Deficit (—) 
$ $ $ °° $ $ $ 
LO eset 29,378, 697 | 31,007,698 | —1,629,001'} 1936....... 32,507,888 | 30,100,102 | +2,407,786 
1O28ie ce 30,529,155 | 32,379,196 =1,850,041 || 1937....... 34, 274,552 | 30,538,575 +3,735,977 
192076. os 31,170,904 | 33,483,058 —2,312,154 || 1938....... 35,546,161 | 32,296, 805 +38, 249,356 
L930 Een 32,969,293 | 35,036, 629 —2,067,336 || 1939....... 35, 288,220 | 35,456, 181 —167, 961 
LOS 30,416,107 | 36,292, 604 —5, 876,497 || 1940 36,729,105 | 36,725,870 +3,235 
OBR ee cene 32,476, 604 | 34,448,986 —1,972,382 || 1941 40,383,366 | 38,699, 674 +1, 683, 692 
1930ee ee 30,825,155 | 30,167,827 +657,328 || 1942....... 45,993,872 | 41,501,869 | +4,492,003 
1934 30,367,465 | 29,202,730 11645785 || 1943. 2h” 48,868,762 | 44,741,987 +4, 126,775 
OS Bie eras 31,248,324 | 28,974,316 +2,274, 008 


1 Exclusive of commissions and allowances to postmasters and some other smaller items. The gross 
revenue in the fiscal year 1937 was $41,181,566; in 1938, $42,998,349; in 1939, $42,896,178; in 1940, $44,208,369; 
in 1941, $48,143,410; in 1942, $55,477,159; and in 1943, $59,175,138. 


Postage.—The net revenue receipts shown in Table 3 are received mainly in 
the form of postage. This is indicated by the following gross figures:— 


The gross value of the postage stamps, post cards, etc., sold during each of the 
latest nine fiscal years, was: $26,303,451 in 1935, $27,341,608 in 1936, $28,179,323 
in 1937, $28,808,513 in 1938, $28,836,457 in 1939, $29,530,247 in 1940, $31,425,593 
in 1941, $35,716,908 in 1942 and $38,959,795 in 1943. Receipts from postage paid 
in cash were as follows: $8,619,712 in 1935, $9,277,072 in 1936, $10,203,389 in 1937, 
$10,865,895 in 1938, $11,065,527 in 1939, $11,792,311 in 1940, $13,459,526 in 1941, 
$15,777,816 in 1942 and $16,057,366 in 1943. 


Auxiliary Services.—The auxiliary postal services include the issuing of 
money orders (including postal notes) and the facilities offered by the Post Office 
Savings Bank. In 1868, there were 515 money-order offices in operation, issuing 
orders to an amount of $3,342,574; the following tables show the magnitude of 
operations in recent years. Statistical tables showing deposits with the Govern- 
ment Savings Banks and the business of the Post Office Savings Bank are included 
in the chapter on Currency and Banking (Chapter XXIV). 


4.—Operations of the Money-Order System in Canada, Fiscal Years 1937-43 


Norse.—For figures for 1868-1900, see the 1911 Year Book, p. 289; for 1901-31, see the 1932 Year Book, 
p. 622 and for 1932-36, p. 666 of the 1942 edition. 


a Ee eee 
—eoaw=$@=®@—000———8——0Ma9DRSa9a9SaSSSeeeeeeeeeTTYewooWwa_ed ee 


Value 
Money- Value Value Payable in— of Orders 
Order Orders of Orders Issued 
Year Offices Issued in Issued in Other 
in Canada in Oth Countries, 
Canada Canada Canada C eantnid reels in 
anada 
No, No. $ $ $ $ 
DUD dt os een ee ae 6,737 13, 746, 743 183,155,222 | 124,479,322 8, 675, 900 7,280, 169 
LOSS etek caw eetee 6,840 14,554,010 144,445,972 134, 262, 900 10,183,072 7,590, 616 
19SOme ee et eee 6,976 14,522,060 145, 204, 787 135,417,731 9,787,056 6,948, 186 
LWOSO RRs. octane t 7,103 15,161,896 | 156,340,540 | 148,560,567 7,779,973 5,578,250 
On ARS d Sohticeae Cates 16,119,586 | 173,565,550 | 168,548,852 5,016, 698 §, 700,036 
ART VL nana d Bie etanea cher 7,198 17,465, 646 205, 675,482 202,102,135 3,573,346 5,913,324 
TOSS Iee hs Ate ee 7,306 18,627,228 | 236,925,919 | 233,004,136 3,921,784 6, 887, 250 
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5.—Money-Order Statistics, by Provinces, and Total Postal Notes, Fiscal Years 1939-43 


Province 


Money-Order Offices in— 
Prince Edward Island............--- 
INO Va SCOUT ER PRS Rou Sa ane tera Sehoueee 
ING Wa PSTUNIS WICIG: Sascha cate aintae oie 


TMI GTN LES LP nC SA ee ee ah ee ane 
‘British Columbia. se ctnies ve tee sie ne 
ulkon se case BEST) ALO Mien, oo Say as zy 


Money Orders Issued in— Y 
Prince Edward Island............... 
ING var COU an . sciectie mies ne gare ores 
INeweBbrunswitle.ncilae kine Occbiae ele 


15 Sok 970) OY 2 Hee IN RN lw ns Wr arettnde tan Aat MARI r 
SASKALCMO WAM then deus acietsisieistr sates 
PN) evey oie peo Cai ea ba ee Pee Sere a 


PY UO eee era owen che aes atasere ee 


Value of Money Orders Issued in— 
Prince Edward Island............... 
IN LORIE CLOT Bt Ae a ie Sam ee te ne ea 
ING We Bruns WICK dhin. acc ead sel eee, 2 


MER ILOW AN eae Ice cee a teste os 
DASHA UCME WAM sweet cds cece Susenerovatore as 
AVI eisai oe, echt cere et cree oe feteaireat cistern ei 


Wiliorin ee eee ena hire A pravrae) 


Money Orders Paid in— 
Prince Edward Island............... 
INO VA SCO GIR kee bere tad cneree a hier oi sle 
ING WABEUNSWICK. n.d itn 4 aig ooh stoheie 


NMA ILO Eel iats sagan te Cathtece ote tee 
SAUCER AIA UN Sy ce vata tha aviatoge (els 
Alberta 


ee ee ee 


Yukon 


ee ee ee ee ee ee ee) 


Value of Money Orders Paid in— 
Prince Edward Island............... 
INO Va OCOUINT done hee te aoe canes 
New Brunswick 


CC ee 


PNUD OT UA ee hd ee ees bakers ere & crete eke 


Yukon 


Pree ee ee 


Postal Notes— 
MP otal Motes Pad: 228s vec nce ae sexs No. 
Total value, including postal note 

scrip affixed 


ee 


a 


$ 


1,072, 137 
8,843,013 
5, 133,558 
24,277, 202 
39,990,726 
10,579, 685 
21,510, 849 
19,461,483 
14,122,281 
213,853 
145, 204, 787 


No: 


46,511 
611,273 
798,361 

2,027,700 
4,542,091 
2,588,107 
1,496,141 
794,942 
846,370 


1,682 
13,753,128 
$ 


613,024 
6,659, 742 
7,090, 500 

21,887,208 
44,867,266 
23,196,279 
15,391,562 
12, 183,123 
10,489,815 


17,856 
142,396,375 


7,233,265 
12,349, 642 


116, 824 
975,299 
588, 634 
2,673,098 


$ 


1,119,890 
9,249, 1382 
5,545,217 
25,989,315 
40, 892, 645 
10,719, 212 
28,088,379 
19,921,123 
14, 614, 592 

201,035 
156,340,540 


No. 


48,314 
656, 299 
851,731 

2,142,927 
4,724,844 
2,781,756 
1,671,153 
806, 803 
869, 442 


899 
14,554,168 
$ 

641,342 


46,636,500 
26,690, 904 
19,085,090 
12,520,321 
10, 809, 889 

15, 246 
153,973,050 


7,464, 512 
12,966,379 


112,973 
1,064, 624 
643,216 


$ 


1,102,724 
10, 899, 554 
6,402,519 
29, 769,392 
46, 119, 867 
11, 611, 998 
30,330,313 
21,303, 299 
15, 805,383 

220,501 
173,565,550 


No. 


54,263 
762,362 
873,328 


$ 


743,750 
8,483,214 
8,090,474 

26,848, 955 
53,341,007 
28,068,466 
22,201,890 
13,540,511 
12,063, 949 

19,947 
173,402,163 


8, 252, 153 
14,770,340 


$ 


1,322,201 
13,734,519 
7,476,974 
36, 467, 530 
57,037,450 
13,713,984 
33,210, 885 
23, 848, 183 
18,612, 801 

250,955 
205,675,482 


No. 


63, 807 
853,367 
958,960 

2,711,439 
5, 683,486 
2,976,229 
1,989, 283 
914,275 
1,035, 268 
1,359 
17,187,473 


$ 


949,263 
10,404,462 
9,584, 587 
32,413,399 
63,996, 409 
32,232, 162 
24,750,052 
15,431,905 
14,449, 206 
33,969 
204,245,414 


9,592,942 
18,360,326 


74 
486 
349 

1, 633 
1,794 
516 
1,055 
785 
607 

7 
7,306 


_ 139,090 
1,278,479 
727, 980 

3, 692, 629 
4,826, 074 
1,231,919 
2,781,344 
2,054, 981 
1, 877, 535 
17,197 
18,627,228 


$ 


1,597,579 
15, 684, 780 
8,506, 913 
43,609,510 
60,018, 221 
16, 057,110 
38,792,121 
27,568, 297 
24,721,632 
369,757 
236,925,920 


No. 


73,694 

917,327 
1,001,243 
3,123,472 
5, 982, 603 
3,183,552 
2,126, 868 
1,011,955 
1,143, 802 


2,195 
18,566,711 
$ 


1,176,393 
11,858,340 
11,063,140 
39,771,766 
72,889,309 
38,347,744 
30,032, 893 
18,454,368 
17,370, 568 

60, 845 
241,025,366 


OO OO 


11,062,571 
22,246,021 
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PART IX.—THE PRESS 


An article on the development of the press in Canada is given at pp. 737-758 
of the 1939 Year Book. 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics does not collect statistics regarding the 
circulation of newspapers and periodicals in Canada and the following tables have 
been compiled from data taken from Mc Kim’s Directory of Canadian Publications. 


A table at p. 669 of the 1942 Year Book enumerates the periodical publications 
in Canada by frequency of issue. In 1941 there were 107 daily, 7 tri-weekly, 
24 semi-weekly, 953 weekly, 60 bi-weekly or semi-monthly, 482 monthly, 97 bi- 
monthly or quarterly and 81 miscellaneous publications, a total of 1,811. Only 
those publications for which circulation figures are available are included in Tables 
1 and 2, for that reason the figures shown therein may differ from those given in the 
above summary. As the publication of Mc Kim’s Directory has been suspended 
for the duration of the War, no later figures are available. Comparisén of the 
figures of Table 2 showing publications in cities of 20,000 population or over, with 
those for the same year of Table 1, showing publications for the whole of Canada, 
indicates that the daily newspapers are confined almost entirely to these larger urban 
communities, but that, in the field of weekly publications, while the greater part of 
the circulation is accounted for by the publications of these cities, by far the greatest 


number of weeklies are issued in smaller communities. The weekly seems to be the- 


standard medium for local news in small towns and villages. Wee 
The French weekly press in particular is a strong influence in Quebec. The 

urban section is, of course, centred at Montreal. The rural weekly press in this 

Province stands close comparison with that of the rest of the country; its evolution 


has been parallel to that of the English rural press, with the difference that its field | 


has been more limited. Most of the French rural weeklies, if small as measured by 
circulation, are old institutions, many of them having passed the half-century mark. 
As in the case of the English weekly press, the development of local job printing, 
especially commercial advertising, has been a strong influence in the survival of 
many of the smaller rural weeklies. 


1.—Circulations! of Daily, Semi-Weekly and Weekly Publications in Canada, 1934-41, 
with Details by Provinces, 1941 


Nortr.—Figures for circulation are given to the nearest thousand as some publications are not exactly 
reported. Compiled from McKim’s Directory of Canadian Publications; only those papers for which cir- 
culation figures are there given are included. Figures for 1921-33 are given at p. 670 of the 1942 Year Book. 
As the publication of McKim’s Directory has been suspended for the duration of the War, no later figures 
than those shown are available. 


ee eS 
— ee  kjvj_—.ew3“—Oe OSS SS SSSSSS0008080800SSS aS 


Daily? Semi-Weekly? Weekly4 
Year and Province YE | 
No. | Circulation} No. | Circulation! No. ) Circulation 


eC | | fl OE 


1984. sec tidons Dame tee SUPERS ee Ie Lee 107 | 2,147,000 30 127,000 867 | 3,663,000 
LOD crt 2 UNMEIN, ays | oe meets een 109 | 2,280,000 28 113, 000 884 | 3,929,000 
LOB Gs estes: ctc dyes PEE kc ean eae 109 2,276,000 32 139,000 875 4,065,000 
DS Tio ie ch hac A as tate Usa RL MEE Cen ers 110 2,357,000 34 127,000 898 3,916,000 
OOS Row orate Metals Raa ee Lae ena Annee eek 103 2,196,000 35 140, 000 909 4, 234,000 
EOS O55 6 Shoe. cette sities fT Tela ees 103 | 2,218,000 30 122,000 900 | 4,686,000 
UY A Seon eee Ce oes Goer oT Sad Muir 103 | 2,341,0005 285 101, 0005 8885| 4,746,0005 
1941 
Prince Hdiwarddsland + 4.s..e. peee ee 2 115355 1 4,500 3 16,000 
ING VS ISCOLLa Ata ies Loken i eee 9 129,189 2 5,250 36 68,022 
New Brunswick). -+: dc. ee ee 5 60, 853 a 4,969 21 47,677 
DUD OG: 6) ee! onan oNerdse ot be cee eaten 17 586,584 Nil = 133 1,546,451 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 659. 
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1.—Circulations! of Daily, Semi-Weekly and Weekly Publications in Canada, 1934-41, 
with Details by Provinces, 1941—concluded 


eee ee ee EEE 
——————— oe 


Daily? Semi-Weekly3 Weekly4 
Province 


No. | Circalation| No. | Circulation] No. | Circulation 


1941—- concluded 


ROREATIO NEE resents eh ae ark Laat ai skrs ce Geis 40 | 1,062,387 10 51,267 302 | 1,662,372 
MEMICODA Aas Coie tes Ok sated relat a 6 118,368 4 28,340 82 472,901 
Saskanc ne wetke esate data et cic sree oie elets 4 60,897 Nil - 139 222,450 
PAL DOP Uae ine ert Ste cts bite sperisieie a eole sae eis 7 103 , 604 1 1, 750 81 85,598 
British Columibiars-2i. isalieotie. swe. ole 13 245, 420 4 6, 250 80 178, 164 
VU On AUS ek eee ean gas Sie eee Nil - 1 250 3 750 
Canada, 1941............... 103 | 2,378,657 26 102,576 880 | 4,800,385 
1 For newspapers—averages for 12 months ended Sept. 30; for periodicals—averages for 6 months ended 
Dee. 31. 2 Ineludes the sum of morning and evening editions of the same newspaper. Also includes 
papers issued five times a week. 3 Includes papers.published two, three or four times a week. 
4 Includes special Saturday and Sunday editions of daily papers. 5 Revised since the publication of 


the 1942 Year Book. 


2.—Circulations! of Daily, Semi-Weekly and Weekly Publications, in Cities of 20,000 
Population or Over, 1941 


Norr.—See headnote to Table 1. 


Ln 


Census of 1941 Daily? Semi-Weekly? Weekly4 
City 
Popu- | House- | No, | Circulation] No. | Circulation} No. | Circulation 
Montreal.......... 903,007 | 203,685 10 404, 000 Nil - 33 1,534,000 
POTOULOs + avr es tare 3 667,457 | 175,736 8 594,000 1 11,000 43 1,142,000 - 
Vancouver........ 2704358 80,826 4 191,000 3 5,000 15 54,000 
Winnipeg.......... 221,960 59,607 3 111,000 4 28,000 21 709,600 
Hamilton......... 166,337 43,076 1 62,000 Nil - 3 34,000 
(Ghiici epee DR Ore 154,951 35,601 3 96 , 000 1 14,000 1 33, 000 
Quehecs tis... 150,757 28,170 3 144,000 Nil - 7 49,000 
Wid sOrcclantsna tic 105,311 26,126 1 48,000 = ~ Nil - 
Edmonton.:...... 93,817 24,700 2 46, 000 1 2,000 6 24,000 
CAlgARVe Uecenriets 88, 904 25,387 Z 46,000 Nil ~ Nil -. 
Mondor nenes2 sash 78 , 264 21,050 1 56,000 s - 5 69,000 
Palitaxon nse ss ok 70,488 }. 15,089 2 96,000 e ~ 3 4,000 
Wert. tat-otiente lees 67,349 16,184 1 18,000 st ~ 1 15,000 
Ripgiiar’ saree sc 5: 58,245 15,390 1 31,000 se . - 1 10,000 
Saint OWN. s «so. 51,741 12,241 1 37,000 iY ~ 2 7,000 
VICTONIA ates» <> 44,068 13, 236 3 33, 000 33 ~ 2 37,000 
Saskatoon......... 43 , 027 11,461 1 21,000 se - 3 112,000 
Three Rivers..... 42,007 7,688 1 11,000 se - 3 9,000 
Sherbrooke....... 35,965 7,770 2 18,000 cn ~ 2 25,000 
Kitchener......... 35, 657 9,215 1 15,000 fs - Nil - 
JE itl MR GR a ae “ieee One 6,427 Nil - os - 3 12,000 
Sudbunyiiee ec 32,203 7,685 1 9,000 1 4,000 1 3,000 
Brantiord. veccc ss. 31,948 8,543 1 13,000 Nil ~ Nil — 
Outremont........ 30,751 7,038 Nil - - ‘ ~ 
Fort William...... 30,585 6, 763 1 8,000 ee - - 
St. Catharines..... 30,275 8,008 1 13,000 £ a ¢ - 
ARAN SUOMI cigs skits 30, 126 7,226 1 12,000 1 2,000 s - 
LISD BWA silo alot: 26,813 6,837 Nil - 1 6,000 2 16,000 
ORIMMING is. 2% 28,790 6,691 1 7,000 Nil - 1 3,000 
SVaMe Visas ieee es 28,305 5,703 1 18,000 of - Nil = 
Westmount........ 26,047 6,030 Nil ~ ie - “ ~ 
Sault Ste. Marie... 25,794 6,307 1 8,000 iy - eS - 
Peterborough..... 25,350 6,364 1 10,000 ss _ 1 9,000 
Glace Bay........ 25,147 4,828 1 8,000 ee - Nil = 
Port Arthur... <3... 24,426 5,920 1 7,000 ie - 1 2,000 
Guelphica eked 23 , 273 5,939 1 8,000 i Nil = 
INPOUCLOM Siok ciiaie elas 22,763 blak 2 14,000 ef - 2 8,000 
New Westminster. 21,967 5, 806 1 6,000 5S - 1 5,000 
Moose Jaw........ 20, 753 5,424 1 5,000 y _ 2 8,000 
Niagara Falls..... 20,589 5, 235 1 8,000 a - Nil - 
Shawinigan Falls. . 20,325 3,820 Nil - ears - 4 12,000 
AGING He coieierss's << 20,051 4,258 oe - a ~ it 5,000 
Totals........ 3,933,893 | 968,211 68 2,232,000 + 13 72,000 | 170 3,950,000 
1 For newspapers—averages for 12 months ended Sept. 30; for periodicals—averages for 6 months ended 
Dec. 31. 2 Includes the sum of morning and evening editions of the same newspaper. Also includes 
papers issued five times a week. 3 Includes papers published two, three or four times a week. 


“4 Includes special Saturday and Sunday editions of daily papers. 
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Publications in the French Language.—Such publications include a com- 
paratively large proportion of periodicals dealing with literature, music, religion, 
and similar cultural subjects, and the circulations of many of these periodicals are 
not reported in McKim’s Directory of Canadian Publications. Publications for 
which the circulations are not reported are not included in either the numbers or 
circulations given in Table 3. Since the majority of such unreported publications 
are likely to have fairly small circulations, the figures of the table represent a larger 
proportion of total circulation than of the total number of publications. Among 
daily newspapers, there is only one small publication unreported in each year. — 


3.—Circulations of French Language Publications in Canada, by Provinces, 1940 
and 1941 


Norr.—Figures of circulation are given to the nearest thousand as some publications are not exactly 
reported. Bilingual publications are included. Compiled from McKim's Directory of Canadian Public- 
ations. As the publication of this Directory has been suspended for the duration of the War, no later figures 
than those shown are available. 


Semi-Monthly 
Daily Weekly! an Other? 
Year and Province Monthly 


No. | Circulation} No. { Circulation} No. | Circulation! No. | Circulation 


C—O | |  — | | LN. 


1940 

Novaiscotians.ssckaseen Nil - 1 1,000 Nil - Nil - 
New Brunswick........... % - 3 11,000 1 3,000 . - 
Quebecss Suna atye heats 9 351, 0008 97 879, 0008 86 | 1,092,000 124 260, 0004 
Mntarioe. tse cde oc ia ee ee 1 19,000 3 6,000 64 26,0004 4 41,0004 
Mamitoba \i.: tse. oeeeke Nil ~ i 7,000 2 5,000 1 5,000 
Saskatchewan............. ~ 1 1,000 Nil - Nil - 
Alberta sche does a - 1 3,000 1 7,000 oh - 

Totals, 1940........... 10 370,0003 | 107 908, 0003 964 | 1,133,0004 | 174 306, 0004 

1941 

INoVa Scotia... g..00..eeene. Nil - 1 1,000 Nil ~ Nil - 
New Brunswick........... Ree aia ~ 3 10,000 1 3,000 Sy ~ 
Quebec eden. enero a 9 369,000% | 101 941, 0008 87 | 1,175,000 14 285,000 
Ontario. cee cen eee 1 19,000 2 4,000 3 19,000 4 41,000 
Manitoba: fine teen ee Nil - 1 10,000 3 6,000 Nil _ 
Saskatchewan.....,....... is - 1 1,000 Nil - “ - 
AIDOFtS {Sareea kae tokio . - 1 2,000 es - cs - 

Totals, 1941........... 10 388,0003 | 110 969, 0002 94 1,203,000 18 326,000 

1 Includes special Saturday and Sunday editions of daily papers. 2 Bi-monthly, quarterly, 
annual or irregular. 3 Includes special editions for United States circulation averaging 9,000 daily 


and 9,000 weekly. 4 Revised since the publication of the 1942 Year Book. 
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CHAPTER XIX.—WELFARE SERVICES* 
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One of the most apt descriptions of the relationship of social security and social 
service to the national welfare was expressed in the following words by the Prime 
Minister, the Rt. Hon. W. L. Mackenzie King, on Mar. 3, 1943, in the House of 
Commons, during discussion of the Resolution concerning Social Security. 


“May I interject that any system of social security .. . is, or ought to 
be, in the nature of social service; that industry is not merely a means whereby 
capitalists may increase profits, or workers find the means of gaining a livelihood 
through wages; but that there exists also the right of the community, which 
makes possible the carrying on of industry, to expect to have the interest and 
well-being of the community and its members considered in the rewards of 
industry. In other words, industry exists to serve a social end, as well as to 
serve the needs of individuals ... . 


“| it is only by the implied expressed permission of the State that the 
institution of private property can exist. The justification of private property 
lies in the fact that . . . the good of the greatest number will be best served. 
But if as a result of the institution of private property, whether it be the owner- 
ship of land or of capital, a social condition may develop which is inimical to 
the community as a whole, that institution has either to be modified in some 
particulars, controlled in some directions, or make way for some other system.”’ 


PART I.—PROVINCIAL AND DOMINION WELFARE ~ 
SERVICES 


INTRODUCTION 


From a historical as well as constitutional point of view, the responsibility for 
social welfare in Canada has rested on the provinces, which, in turn, have delegated 
a large share of this responsibility to the municipalities. It is but recently, relatively 
speaking, that the concept of public welfare has grown to include more than poor 
relief, sanitation and institutions of confinement and that the provinces have under- 
taken to meet these expanding needs by maintaining institutions of one kind or 
another, child welfare services, and other specialized programs. Thus the provinces 


* The material in Part I is based on information and statistics obtained from the Dominion and 
Provincial authorities responsible for the administration of the various welfare services. In planning the 
the entire chapter, the Editor has received valuable assistance from George F. Davidson, M.A., Ph. D., 
Executive Director, Canadian Welfare Council, Ottawa. 
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themselves have latterly assumed the major role in public welfare and, even though 
the municipalities have continued to carry substantial burdens, the Provincial 
Governments have taken a direct part in co-ordinating the work and assisting by 
subsidies and other means. At the same time, an increasing measure of responsi- 
bility on the part of the Dominion has been in evidence: this was especially notice- 
able, during the pre-war depression decade, in the fields of unemployment relief, 
agricultural relief and old age pensions. While constitutional authority has not 
changed, except with respect to unemployment insurance, the pressure of events 
in the depression decade obliged the Dominion Government to help the provinces 
to shoulder their financial burdens by grants-in-aid, ete. To-day, there- 
fore, the responsibility of the Dominion Government for problems arising in these 
fields has become fairly well established by custom rather than constitutional change, 
although what remained of unemployment relief after the introduction of unemploy- 
ment insurance was turned back in 1941 to the provinces. A real effort was made 
by the Rowell-Sirois Commission (see the Canada Year Book 1940, pp. 1157-1163) 
to bring about the necessary redistribution of administrative and financial responsi- 
bility essential to the proper functioning of the Dominion and Provincial authorities 
in the complicated economic circumstances that are an outgrowth of the present 
century. This effort has still to be carried forward to a conclusion and, meantime, 
some degree of constitutional friction and difficulty is perhaps unavoidable. 


Historically, welfare work begins with the care of the most needy and the care 
of the indigent, aged and infirm, homeless orphans, dependent, neglected and de- 
linquent children, and the dependent deaf and blind. These classes have been 
recognized as a public responsibility since the earliest days, but the actual work 
of caring for them was, in great degree, undertaken by religious and philanthropic 
bodies, of which many were incorporated during the latter part of the nineteenth 
century. In many cases, government aid was granted, with official inspection as the 
natural corollary. As early as 1752 an orphanage was opened at Halifax, N.S., 
for orphans and deserted children and in Upper Canada an Act was passed in 1779 to 
provide for the education and support of orphan children. In the different colonies 
before Confederation, under various Acts of the Legislatures, houses of refuge, 
homes for the aged, orphanages and other charitable institutions were provided. 
The most serious welfare problems, particularly in Upper and Lower Canada, were 
those connected with immigration. Many immigrants were destitute on their 
arrival and were dependent on charity. In 1822, an immigrant hospital was opened 
at Quebec for the care of the indigent sick.. Throughout the colonies before Con- 
federation an interest in child welfare found expression in the incorporation of 
numerous institutions for friendless orphans and physically incapacitated children. 
These orphanages were largely supported by the philanthropy of societies or in- 
dividuals, and, if grants of public money were received, the management was subject 
to government supervision. During this period, the orphanage was all that was avail- 
able to the child who lacked normal home care. 


Since Confederation, the principle has become generally recognized that the 
indigent, aged and infirm, orphans, dependent and neglected children, the deaf and 
dumb and the blind should be the responsibility of the State. Numerous Acts of 
the Provincial Legislatures have recognized municipal and provincial responsibility - 
for these classes of the population by establishing institutions, welfare services, or 
other provisions for their care. In every province of Canada, public welfare or- 
ganizations now exist to look after their protection and well-being. Child-welfare 
work as it is known to-day was not recognized as a special field for case work until 
toward the close of the nineteenth century. N ow, noteworthy contributions are 
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being made in this field by the Departments of Child Welfare of the Provincial 
Governments, the Children’s Aid Societies, Juvenile Immigration Societies and 
Day Nurseries. Even to-day, although government inspection is now universal, 
much of this work is carried on by other than official agencies. Of the 468 institu- 
tions that reported at the census of 1941, 76 are controlled by provincial and county 
governments, 61 by municipalities, 104 are under private auspices and 227 are under 
religious and fraternal organizations. 


The field of welfare work is a very wide one and includes the work of many 
organizations. The Canadian Welfare Council gives national direction to, and 
co-ordinates the work of, the local welfare agencies; and specialized organizations 
such as the Canadian National Institute for the Blind, and Canadian Federation 
of the Blind occupy a somewhat similar role in their particular fields. The various 
Community Chest organizations and service clubs assist welfare work by helping 
to finance local organizations,-and the great work of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association, the Young Women’s Christian Association, the Catholic Youth 
Organization and the Young Men’s Hebrew Association, the Boy Scouts, Girl - 
Guides and similar youth organizations in what may be described as preventive, 
rather than curative, work cannot be overlooked. Day nurseries have proved of 
increased value under war-time conditions, enabling many mothers to play their 
part in increasing Canada’s output of war material. Most of the activities of these 
organizations are not susceptible to statistical measurement. In the case of the 
Canadian Red Cross, the Victorian Order of Nurses, and the St. John Ambulance 
Association, their fields of effort are more closely related to public health and are 
therefore treated in Chapter X XVII. 


An outline of the welfare work being carried on by each of the Provincial Govern- 
ments and by the Dominion Government follows. Details and statistics under 
each heading are later presented. 


OUTLINES OF WELFARE WORK AT PRESENT BEING CARRIED OUT BY 
THE DOMINION AND EACH OF THE PROVINCES 


The Dominion 
As pointed out at p. 662 general relief and public welfare in Canada remained 
with the provinces until relatively recent times. 


The earliest entry of the central government into the sphere of welfare work 
was coincident with the earliest days of British rule, the welfare of the Indian 
inhabitants as accepted wards of the Government having been at first the concern 
of the military authorities and, after 1845, of the central civil government. Sta- 
tistics regarding the administration of Indian and Eskimo affairs are given in the 
Miscellaneous Administration Chapter of.this volume. The Dominion Government 
extended its responsibilities in this field after the First World War, when it was 
found necessary to supplement the earlier schemes of re-settlement, limited to land 
grants or scrip in lieu thereof, by the establishment of a Department of Soldiers’ 
Civil Re-establishment, which looked after the general welfare of ex-servicemen 
and fitted them into the general economic scheme. With the general ageing of 
the ex-servicemen and the outbreak of the Second World War, the purely welfare 
services have been developed as outlined in the succeeding paragraphs. Again, 
the severe depression in the early ’thirties, with the consequent drain upon the fi- 
nancial resources of the provinces and municipalities, forced the Dominion Govern- 
ment into the relief field (see the Labour Chapter of this and earlier volumes) 
and finally led to the establishment of a nation-wide plan of unemployment insurance. 
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Veterans’ Allowances.—In addition to war pensions, allowances are paid to 
certain non-pensionable veterans at 60 years of age, or earlier if the veteran is 
permanently unemployable, or eligible veterans who, having served in a theatre of 
actual war, are incapable and unlikely to become capable of maintaining themselves 
because of economic handicaps combined with disabilities. 


Dependents’ Allowances.—The Dependents’ Allowance Board is charged with 
the payment of allowances to dependants of members of the Armed Forces, the 
main purpose of which is to promote the well-being and efficiency of His Majesty’s 
Forces by relieving financial anxieties with respect to the domestic welfare of their 
dependants. 


The Board consists of a civilian chairman and representatives from the three 
Armed Services and the Treasury and administers all allowances. Where investiga- 
tion is necessary, it is carried out through the field staffs of the Department of 
Pensions and National Health, the Soldiers Settlement Board, provincial welfare 
services, and private welfare organizations such as Children’s Aid Societies and 
Family Welfare Bureaus. 


A special Family Welfare Section has been instituted by the Board to administer 
allowances when the recipient is infirm or where domestic difficulties necessitate the 
intervention of a third party. In some cases the serviceman’s wife may request 
administration of her allowance in case of illness or of her financial affairs becoming 
involved. The Section maintains the closest co-operation with the various welfare 
agencies. 


Supplementary Grants Fund.—A Dependents’ Board of Trustees has been set 
up to administer this fund, which is designed to give supplementary assistance in 
special cases of difficulty and hardship where it can be shown that the regular 
allowances are inadequate. The Board operates with the assistance of Regional 
Dependents’ Advisory Committees that have been established in the chief cities of 
the Dominion. 


Veterans’ Unemployment Assistance.—The activities of the Welfare Division 
of the Department of Pensions and National Health are outlined in the Post-War 
Reconstruction and Rehabilitation Chapter of this volume. 


Unemployment Insurance.—In 1940, by an amendment to the British North 


America Act, the Dominion Government was given complete jurisdiction in the ; 


field of unemployment insurance and since that time a national system of unemploy- 
ment insurance administered by the Unemployment Insurance Commission has 
been in operation. (See Labour Chapter pp. 719-714.) 


Government Annutties.—For thirty-five years the Dominion Government has 
carried on a service that permits and encourages Canadians, during the earning 
period of their lives, to make provision for their old age. The necessary legislatiou 
was passed in 1908 as the Government Annuities Act (c. 7, R.S.C., 1927, amended 
by ¢c. 33, 1931). This Act is now administered by the Minister of Labour, and pro- 
vides that any person resident or domiciled in Canada may purchase an annuity from 
the Government of Canada. (For statistics of annuities, see pp. 673-674.) 


The Dominion Government in Co-operation with the Provinces.—Each 
of the provinces as indicated below has adopted the Dominion Old Age Pension 
Act which has been extended to cover the needy blind. Statistics for all provinces 
are given at pp. 671-672. 
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The Provinces 


Prince Edward Island.—The welfare services operated by the Province 
include:*— 


(1) Children’s Protective Service 
(2) Home for the Aged 


The Province maintains two institutions for orphans and destitute children, 
one Protestant and one Roman Catholic, together with two Children’s Aid Societies. 
The Provincial Infirmary for the Aged is operated in connection with the Provincial 
Hospital for the Insane; many of the inmates of the Infirmary are old age pensioners 
and their pensions help to finance the cost of maintenance, but there are many 
inmates under 70 years of age whose care is a provincial liability. 


Old Age Pensions.—The Province has co-operated in the Dominion-Provincial 
old age pension plan since July 1, 1933. 


s 


There is no system of workmen’s compensation or mothers’ allowances in the 
Province, but persons employed under the Dominion Government are provided 
for under the schedules of the New Brunswick Workmen’s Compensation Act. 


Nova Scotia.—The welfare services operated by the Province include:*— 
(1) Children’s Protective Services 
(2) Psychiatric Service 
(3) Training School for Mentally Defective Children 
(4) Mothers’ Allowances 


The Children’s Protective Service includes 6 juvenile courts, probation officers, 
aid to and supervision of 12 Children’s Aid Societies, 10 homes or shelters and 4 
reformatory institutions. Practically all children in homes and shelters are wards 
of the Children’s Aid Societies. By far the larger percentage of these wards are in 
foster homes. Maintenance is paid on a 40-60 p.c. basis between the Province and 
the municipalities. Financial provision for the maintenance of children in re- 
formatory institutions is at the rate of $175 per annum from the municipality and 
an equal amount from the Province. For children in the Training School for the 
Mentally Defective, the municipality pays $200 per child per annum, all other 
expenses being borne by the Province. 


The Mothers’ Allowances Act was passed in 1930 and became effective on Oct. 1 
of that year. Statistics of operations under the Act are given at p: 675. 


Homes for the Aged.—These are operated by municipal, religious or private 
bodies; they are subject to provincial inspection and, in many cases, receive pro- 
vincial grants. Many of the municipal or county homes are operated in conjunction 
with the county asylums. 


Workmen’s Compensation—The Workmen’s Compensation Act was passed in 
1915, but did not come into operation until Jan. 1, 1917. The subject of workmen’s 
compensation is not as directly related to welfare as the other services dealt with. 
The Province in its control of trade and industry enacts compensation legislation 
and supervises its administration, but workmen’s compensation is financed by and’ 
is essentially the responsibility of industry. See also pp. 723-725. 


* See also material concerning pensions for the aged and the blind at pp. 670-672. 
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_ New Brunswick.—The welfare services provided by the Government of New 
Brunswick consist of :*— 


(1) Children’s Protective Service 
(2) Mothers’ Allowances 


The administration of the Children’s Protection Act has been transferred from 
the Attorney-General’s Department to the Department of Health. As a result a 
Child Welfare Officer has been appointed. This appointment has given rise to a 
renewed interest in Children’s Aid Societies and nearly all counties are now in course 
of organizing active societies. Orphanages are under the auspices of religious or 
private bodies, but there are certain municipal institutions that receive peu adults 
and children. These are all.subject to provincial inspection. 


Mothers’ Allowances.—The Act passed in 1930 did not become effective until 
Aug. 16, 1943. 


Homes for the Aged.—These are operated under municipal, religious, fraternal 
or private auspices and are subject to provincial inspection. 


Workmen’s Compensation.—The Workmen’s Compensation Act was passed in 
1918 and came into force on Jan. 2, 1919. See aiso pp. 723-725. 


Quebec.*—The Quebec Department of Health and Public Welfare administers 
a comprehensive plan of social welfare, including aid to, and the supervision of, the 
numerous welfare institutions operated by religious orders or private charity. 
In Quebec the administrative policy of welfare services is somewhat different to that 
of other provinces in that the responsibilities ordinarily assumed by the public 
authorities are in many cases delegated to recognized religious and private welfare 
agencies, with substantial grants from public funds. The Provincial Relief Act 
provides for State assistance while avoiding undue interference with the ordinary 
life of the family. 


A noteworthy feature in the line of preventive work is that carried out by the 
Family Registry Office, whereby children from tubercular families, who have not 
been infected but of whose infection there is reason to be apprehensive, are boarded 
out with rural families. The Office works in conjunction with local ministers and 
doctors, as regards the moral and physical supervision of these children. 


Another aspect in the welfare program in this Province is the well-organized 
colonization scheme, whereby needy families are settled on the land in newly opened 
districts, and are supervised and granted financial aid until they become self- 
supporting. . 


Mothers’ Allowances—The Needy Mothers’ Assistance Act, 1937, became 
effective in December, 1938. For statistics of operations under the Act, see p. 675. 


Workmen’s Compensation.—The Quebec Workmen’s Compensation Commission 
was established in 1928 by authority of cc. 79 and 80 of the Statutes of that year. 
The Act was brought into force by proclamation on Mar. 22, 1928, operations of the 
Commission commencing as of Sept. 1, 1928. Under this Act, the Quebec Com- 
mission did not insure employers against their liability. On Apr. 4, 1931, a new 
Act (21 Geo. V, c. 100), effective Sept. 1, 1931, provided for such insurance, along | 
practically the same lines as the Workmen’s Compensation Act of Ontario. See 
also pp. 723-725. 


* See also material concerning pensions for the aged and the blind at pp. 670-672. 
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Ontario.—The Department of Public Welfare administers the following forms 
of assistance :*— 


Mothers’ Allowances.—Since 1920 allowances have been paid by the Province 
to widows and other necessitous mothers. In addition to basic allowances, free 
medical services including drugs are provided as well as a 20 p.c. cost-of-living bonus. 


Homes for the Aged.—Homes for the Aged are incorporated under the Houses 
of Refuge, the Houses of Refuge in Districts, and the Charitable Institutions Acts, 
and operated by cities, counties, districts, and religious or benevolent societies under 
Provincial supervision. 


Unemployment Relief—The Unemployment Relief Act of Ontario authorizes 
contribution on the part of the Department of Public Welfare toward alleviation 
of distress of: unemployable persons. The municipalities of the Province are re- 
imbursed 50 p.c. of the expenditures, while in the unorganized areas the Province 
administers and pays the total cost of aid rendered. 


Children’s Aid Branch—The Children’s Aid Branch is responsible for the 
administration of the Children’s Protection Act, the Children of Unmarried Parents’ 
Act, and the Adoption Act; supervision of the 52 Children’s Aid Societies in the 
Province; supervision of institutions for children. It also co-operates with the 
Dominion Government in certain war services—British Child Guests, Dependents’ 
Allowances, Supplementary Grants, Compassionate Leave, and other family welfare 
problems created by war service. ; 


Day Nurseries —Day Nurseries and School Care projects are operated to care 
for children of mothers engaged in war industry. 


Soldiers’ Aid Commission.—Through the commission, advice and emergency 
assistance is extended to ex-servicemen of the present war and the War of 1914-18, 
and their families. 


Manitoba.*—The Department of Health and Public Welfare of the Province of 
Manitoba is organized into three main Divisions: the Executive Division; the Welfare 
Division; and the Health Division. 

The Executive Division includes the general administrative offices, adminis- 
tration of estates of mentally incompetent persons, fiscal supervision of public 
institutions, health education, statistics and provincial laboratories. 

The Welfare Division consists of three subdivisions: (a) Grants to Charitable 
Institutions, which come under the control of the Welfare Supervision Board; 
(b) Child Welfare, which includes Mothers’ Allowances, with an expenditure amount- 
ing to approximately $400,000 per year; Child Care and Protection, which has to 
do principally with the supervision of Children’s Aid Societies covering practically 
the whole of the Province; and Legal Supervision, which is responsible for the work 
in connection with unmarried mothers and adoptions; (c) Social, Assistance, which 
is concerned with the provision of assistance to unemployable persons in unorganized | 
territory and the maintenance of aged and incurable persons in and outside in- 
stitutions. 

An outline of the work of the Health Division is given in the Chapter on Public 
Health and Related Institutions. 

A new over-riding Division which cuts across all the activities of the Department 


_ has been set up and is known as the Section of Local Health and Welfare Services. 


This Division is responsible for the control of local part-time health officers, the 


* See also material concerning pensions for the aged and the blind at pp. 670-672. 
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establishment and supervision of local health units, and consultative services to local 
Health Departments throughout the Province. This work is to be extended to 
include the same type of service in the welfare field. 


Mothers’ Allowances.—Manitoba was the first province to enact this type of 
legislation, the Act having come into force on Mar. 10, 1916. As stated above, the 
Act is administered by the Child Welfare Subdivision and statistics of operations are 
given at p. 676. 


Workmen’s Compensation.—The Workmen’s Compensation Act came into force 
on Jan. 1, 1917. See also pp. 723-725. 


Saskatchewan.—Among the welfare activities of the Province are:*— 


(1) Bureau of Child Protection 
(2) Industrial Schools 
(3) Homes for the Aged 
(4) School for the Deaf 
(5) Mothers’ Allowances 
In addition, certain aspects of agricultural relief take the form of welfare work, 
more perhaps in the case of Saskatchewan than in the other provinces. The difficulty 


of drawing the line between what is welfare and what is unemployment relief, as 
well as the fact that all forms of relief have been carried out with Dominion assistance, 


render it advisable to treat the subject in the Labour Chapter. See p. 693 of the. 


1942 Year Book for the latest information. 


Child welfare work is carried out under the direction of the Provincial Bureau 
of Child Protection and through the Children’s Aid Societies of the four larger 
cities, three of which maintain shelters. |The Industrial School for Boys, at Regina, 
is the joint concern of the Bureau of Child Protection, the Department of Education 
and the Department of Public Works. Delinquent girls are sent to homes in Mani- 
toba and Alberta at the cost of the Bureau. 

The Provincial Government maintains a home for the aged and infirm and, in 
addition, there are four homes of this type operated by religious bodies. 


A provincial residential school for deaf children is located at Saskatoon. 


Mothers’ Allowances.—Mothers’ allowances are paid under the Child Welfare 
Act, originally enacted in 1917 as the Mothers’ Pensions Act. For statistics of 
operations see p. 676. 


Workmen’s Compensation—The Workmen’s Compensation (Accident Fund) 
Act became effective July 1, 1930. See also pp. 723-725. 


Alberta.—The Bureau of Public Welfare now administers a comprehensive 
program of welfare activities, many of which were originally administered by other 
Departments. Among the activities of the Bureau are listed:*— 

(1) The Care of Neglected and Dependent Children 

(2) Homes for the Aged 

(3) Care of the Single Unemployed Without Municipal Domicile 
(4) Improvement of Economic Conditions of the Métis 

(5) Mothers’ Allowances 


* See also material concerning pensions for the aged and the blind at pp. 670-672. 
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The care of children is carried out in foster homes or by grants-in-aid to religious 
or charitable institutions: the Province does not maintain a reform school but 
employs the foster-home system, placements being chiefly on farms. 

The education of deaf and blind children is the responsibility of the Department 
of Education, which maintains children in special schools outside the Province and 
grants are made to sight-saving classes and classes for sub-normal children in the 
larger cities. 

Homes for the aged, operated by municipalities or religious bodies, are granted 
financial assistance. . . 

Persons suffering from paralysis following poliomyelitis are aided to rehabilitate 
themselves by financial aid for business and vocational training. 

Two hostels for men are maintained at Edmonton and Calgary where destitute 
single men, without permanent municipal domicile, are cared for and two welfare 
depots are maintained in the country. Single ex-service men are cared for in 
Calgary and Edmonton without being institutionalized. The Bureau has also 
been successful in the rehabilitation of families by resettling them on the land. 


The rehabilitation of the Métis—those of mixed Indian and White blood who 


~ do not qualify under the Indian Act—has been carried out by the setting aside of 


tracts of land as Métis Settlement Areas, where the colonists have exclusive fishing, 
hunting and trapping rights and where they are encouraged to engage in lumbering, 
agriculture and stock-raising. Educational and social services are provided and 
government-operated stores sell goods at cost price. 

The Mothers’ Allowance Act was passed in 1919 and became effective in that 
year. Statistics of payments under the Act are given at p. 676. 


Workmen’s Compensation.—The Workmen’s Compensation Act of 1918 became 
effective Aug. 1, 1918, as regards mining, and Jan. 1, 1919, in respect of all other 
industries except agriculture, retail trade and offices. Amendments in 1919 and 
1928 brought all railway trades except conductors and trainmen under the scope of 
the Act. See also pp. 723-725. 


British Columbia.—The welfare services operated by the Province include :*— 


(1) Child Welfare 

(2) Industrial Schools 

(3) School for the Deaf and Blind 

(4) Mothers’ Allowances 

(5) Social (family and individual) Allowances 
(6) Home for the Aged and Provincial Homes 
(7) Provincial Infirmaries 


Child welfare work is under the Child Welfare Branch of the Department of the 
Provincial Secretary and covers the protection of children, adoptions, placements in 
foster homes, children of unmarried parents, juvenile delinquency, etc. In Van- 
couver and Victoria the work is carried out in co-operation with Children’s Aid 
Societies but elsewhere all activities are directly administered by the Branch. 

There are two industrial schools, one for girls and one for boys, under the 
Provincial Secretary’s Department, and the school for the deaf and blind is ad- 
ministered by the Department of Education. 


* See also material concerning pensions for the aged and the blind at pp. 670-672. 
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Mothers’ allowances are administered by the Social Assistance Branch of the 
Provincial Secretary’s Department, the Act being in force since July, 1920. The 
Branch also administers the social allowances, funds for this purpose being voted by 
the Legislature to cover needy cases which do not come under the provisions of any 
special Act. Medical services and prescribed drugs are provided for all types of 
social assistance cases. In organized municipalities the Province bears half the 
cost and in unorganized territory the whole cost. Supplementary assistance is also 
being given to old age pensioners for the protection of their health and comfort. 
The Province operates a Home for the Aged and a Provincial Home, together 
with three provincial infirmaries. The cities of Vancouver and Victoria also operate 
Homes for the Aged. 


Workmen’s Compensation.—The Workmen’s Compensation Act has been in 
effect since Jan. 1, 1917. See also pp. 723-725. 


WELFARE STATISTICS 
Section 1.—Unemployment Insurance 


Because of its close relationship to labour and the fact that unemployment 
insurance is administered with selective service and manpower it is considered 
advisable for the present to continue to carry these statistics in the Labour Chapter 
where they will be found at pp. 712-715. 


Section 2.—Workmen’s Compensation 


Workmen’s Compensation can be regarded from two standpoints, viz., (a) the 
industrial and (b) its relationship to the broad field of public welfare. It is perhaps 
one of those border-line cases where either point of view is justified (see Section 7 
for others). Nevertheless because Workmen’s Compensation (unlike Unemploy- 
ment Insurance for instance) is entirely the responsibility of industry, and is closely 
associated with labour and the compensation of the worker, it is felt that the sta- 
tistics regarding it are more logically dealt with in the Labour Chapter where they 
will be found at pp. 723-725. The welfare aspects of payments made to workers 
injured in the course of their duties should not, however, be overlooked. 


Section 3.—Old Age Pensions and Pensions for Blind Persons* 


The Old Age Pensions Act, 1927.—Legislation respecting Old Age Pensions 
(R.S.C., 1927, c. 156) was adopted by the Dominion Parliament in 1927. Under 
the provisions of this Statute the Dominion Government reimbursed each province 
participating in the Dominion scheme to the extent of one-half of the provincial 
expenditure for old age pensions. An amendment passed at the 1931 session of 
Parliament (c. 42, Statutes of 1931) provided that the Dominion contribution to 
the provinces be increased from 50 p.c. to 75 p.c. of the provincial disbursements 
for old age pensions. The Dominion contribution of 75 p.c. of provincial dis- 
bursements was made effective from Nov. 1, 1931; the provinces have ‘since been 
reimbursed on this basis. 

By Orders in Council passed under the authority of the War Measures Act, 
the maximum pension has been increased from $240 to $300 a year and the maximum 
income (including pension) from $365 to $425 a year. 


* Revised under the direction of Dr. W. C. Clark, Deputy Minister, Department of Finance, Ottawa. 
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The Dominion Old Age Pensions Act is now operative in all provinces and in 
the Northwest Territories. 


Conditions under which pensions are granted and the qualifications required 
of applicants are set forth at p. 705 of the 1941 Year Book. 


1.—Financial Summary of Old Age Pensions, by Provinces, as at Dec. 31, 1943 


Prince 


Edward beh aye Mie ok Quebec Ontario Manitoba 
Island 
Item Act Act Act Act Act Act 
Effective | Effective | Effective | Effective | Effective | Effective 
uly 1, aryl, uly 1, Ue 1: ov. 1; ept. 1, 
% 1933 1934 1936 1936 1929 1928 
Totals, pensioners as at Dec. : 
SEsTO4s ee ae DE aise, No. 1,902 14, 093 11, 876 47,336 56, 364 12,294 
Av. monthly pensions.... $ 18-51 17-63 17-03 22-38 22-80 23-33 
Percentages of pensioners to 
total populations, 1941.... 2-00 2-44 2-60 1-42 1-49 1-68 
Percentages of persons 70 
years of age or over to 
total populations.......... 6:27 5-17 4-42 3-15 4-88 3°65 


Dominion Government’s 
contributions from incep- 
tion of Old Age Pensions 
Act to Dec. 31, 1943... $ | 1,855,013 | 17,991,976 | 11,153,155 | 53,297,184 | 114,830,359 ' 24, 556, 258 


ee 


Saskat- inertia British Northwest 


chewan Columbia | Territories 
Order in Total 
Item Act Act Act Council 
Effective | Effective | Effective | Effective 
May 1, ug. 1, ept. 1, Jan. 25, 
1928 1929 1927 1929 
Totals, pensioners as at Dec. 31, 1942.No.] . 12,863 11,073 14, 544 8 182,353 
Av. monthly pensions................. $ 22-90 22-66 23-56 25-00 ~ 
Percentages of pensioners to total popu- 
Textaotianed GA Deca sals rahe ce setesroe setae ae -1-44 1-39 1-78 0:07 - 
Percentages of persons 70 years of age or ! 
over to total populations.............. 2°89 2-86 4-70 1-52 = 


Dominion Government’s contributions 

from inception of Old Age Pensions Act ; 

HOST. Subse hie settee ss dace $ | 22,816,675 | 18,366,334 | 25,416, 694 23,901 | 290,307, 547 
eA ge I Ee GO iaiae i NO Tae Ay Oat fae VE a Oe A erat i ae eee eae 


The administration of the Old Age Pensions Act was transferred to the Dominion 
Department of Finance in 1935; Table 2 shows the Dominion’s contributions to the 
expenditures of the provinces on this account for the calendar years 1937-43. The 
total contribution of the Dominion, since the inception of the Act, is given in 
Table 1. 


2.—Dominion Contributions to Old Age Pensions, by Provinces, 1937-43 


Province or Territory 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 
$ oo $ $ $ > $ 

Prince Edward Island. 165, 653 175,702 190, 216 202,581 201,124 201, 235 246,974 
Nova Scotia.......... 1,818,753 | 1,856,026 | 1,903,437 | 1,937,656 | 1,938,803 | 1,942,586 | 2,063,739 
New Brunswick....... 1,297,139 | 1,416,521 | 1,511,256 | 1,554,453 | 1,553,425 | 1,594,770 1, 666,318 
Quebec..... Bathe ares e winks 8,846,401 | 7,606,547 | 7,724,937 | 7,472,965 | 6,734,570 | 6,953,721 7, 958, 042 
OQRUANIO les. tees Ps 9,405,691 | 9,549,666 | 9,739,010 | 9,830,306 | 9,772,280 | 9,675,804 9,778, 542 
MAR ILODS Boiss chon ores m0 1,985,967 | 1,989,005 | 2,045,715 | 2,099,615 | 2,097,840 | 2,090,650 | 2,030, 837 
Saskatchewan......... 1,745,942 | 1,805,731 | 1,878,258 | 1,954,078 | 1,995,789 | 2,046,196 | 2,188,325 
Alberta. 3.23 2. Res ticle ss 1,531,343 | 1,636,517 | 1,716,802 | 1,774,810 | 1,791,483 | 1,823,369 1,968, 091 
British Columbia. .... 1,928,123 | 2,043,919 | 2,174,476 | 2,313,433 | 2,385,282 | 2,439,747 | 2,643, 686 
Northwest Territories. 1,679 1,984 1,753 1, 648 1,879 2,078 2,016 

Totals... .<..2 28,726,691 | 28,081,618 | 28,885,860 | 29,141,545 | 28,472,475 | 28,770,156 | 30,496,570 
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Pensions for Blind Persons.—By an amendment to the Old Age Pensions 
Act in 1937, provision was made for the payment of a pension to every blind person 
who, at the date of the proposed commencement of pension, complied with certain 
conditions. These are set forth at pp. 706-707 of the 1941 Year Book. The 
amendments made under the War Measures Act also apply to blind pensioners. 
The maximum income (including pension) is, however, higher in the case of a 
blind pensioner. The amounts in different cases are covered in the Old Age Pensions 
Act, c. 156, R.S.C. 1927, as amended. 

At Dec. 31, 1943, the average pension received in each province was as follows: 
P.E.I., $22°41; N.S., $20-75; N.B., $22-98; Que., $24-35; Ont., $23-88; Man., 
$24-23; Sask., $24-45; Alta., $23-99; and B.C., $24-26. 


: 3.—N umbers of Persons in Receipt of Pensions for the Blind, by Provinces, as at 
Dec. 31, 1939-43 


Province 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 

Prince Haward islander stance. eae: 110 115 114 113 113 
IN OWA SS COLIC ethene cin ataestets ane cists aeanioe 551 603 621 621 639 
ING wabrunswiGk. hme ees 641 702 739 737 720 
Quebec sees ces eee eee ree 1,700 1,913 2,068 2,146 2,251 
Ontario skate k ots Sede aeh Ree aa alee ie 1,305 1,427 1,496 1,516 1,481 
Mini tobe wa: ctrobitre tha ae eee aa eine 257 304 326 347 344 
Saskatchewanecnsan cite ete cere 244 284 310 eal 321 
AIDOTUA Sat is tee ee ean 181 194 214 241 240 
British Colmbiaes.«. cess pear ee 276 286 320 332 326 

Totalsiie. insGsc ss knees 5,265 5,828 6,208 6,374 6,435 


4.—Dominion Contributions to Pensions for Blind Persons, by Provinces, as at 
Dec. 31, 1939-438 


Province 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 
$ $ $ $ $ 

Prince Hdwardelsland=..tn.20 see eee 12,936 |. 14,360 14,079 14,524 18,192 
INOvalSCObia ee. ansehen ae oe aces ae 88,085 100,015 105,464 107, 406 110, 694 
Ih Al bag itt hyn (liga AW Melt 8 beptn Bites bicterac: 102,729 119,057 126,597 130,068 131, 422 
Qiebec see... Ber ae scr cee ets ene 283,012 326, 187 360,895 374, 280 424, 414 
OntariOntions oosia ck Pree eee Be 218,110 243 , 352 261, 230 266,910 272, 429 
Manitopaarse etree ee eee 39,850 49,120 55,394 59,397 59, 808 
DASKALCHE Walle ius ta cane Sete meee 42,707 49,261 53, 659 57,686 59, 752 
AIDOTUa seb eisc ates creice ny ae eT aN, 28,316 33,155 35,855 39,870 45, 253 
British) @olumbiaay,. tg. aaeeert eee 44,108 49,913 54,066 57,953 63, 054 

Totalss oo. Se eee 859,853 984,420 | 1,067,289 | 1,108,094 | 1,185,018 


“ 


Section 4.—Government Annuities 


For thirty-five years the Dominion Government has carried on a service that 
permits and encourages Canadians, during the earning period of their lives, to 
make provision for their old age. The necessary legislation was passed in 1908 as 
the Government Annuities Act (c. 7, R.S.C., 1927, amended by ec. 33, 1931). This 
Act is now administered by the Minister of Labour. 


A Canadian Government annuity is a fixed yearly income purchased from and 
paid by the Government of Canada. The annuity is payable in quarterly instal- 
ments (unless otherwise expressly provided) for life and may be guaranteed for ten, 
fifteen, or twenty years in any event. The minimum amount of annuity obtainable 
on the life of one person or on the lives of two persons jointly is $10 a year and the 
maximum amount is $1,200 a year. 


se ta eam ila 
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Annuity contracts are of two classes, deferred and immediate, under each of 
which there are various plans available. Deferred annuity contracts are for pur- 
chase by younger persons desiring to provide for their old age, purchase being 
made by monthly, quarterly, or yearly premiums, or by single premium. Immediate 
annuity contracts are for purchase by older persons who wish to obtain immediate 
regular incomes through their accumulated savings. 


The property and interest of the annuitant in a contract for a Government 
annuity is neither transferable nor attachable. In the event of the death of the 
annuitant before the date fixed for the annuity to begin, all money paid is refunded 
to the purchaser or his legal representatives with interest at the rate of 4 p.c. per 
annum, compounded annually. | , 


Although in the vast majority of cases annuities issued on the lives of individuals 
are purchased by the individuals themselves, provision is made in the Act whereby 
employers may contract for the purchase of annuities on behalf of their employees, 
or associations on behalf of their members. In the latter case the purchase money 
required may be derived partly from the wages of employees and partly from em- 
ployers’ contributions. 


From Sept. 1, 1908, the date of the inception of the Government annuities 
system, up to and inclusive of Mar. 31, 1943, the total number of annuity contracts 
and certificates issued was 90,350. Of these, 8,723 have been cancelled, leaving in 
force on Mar. 31, 1943, 81,627 contracts and certificates. The total amount of 
purchase money received during the same period was $212,150,686. 


Up to Mar. 31, 1943, about 150 firms and institutions had entered into agree- 
ments with the Government to purchase annuities and on that date approximately 
20,000 employees or members were purchasing deferred annuities thereunder. 
The agreements followed different group-annuity plans, drawn up according to 
specific requirements in each case. Interest in this type of annuity was maintained 
in the year 1942-43. The number of annuities issued in that year included 4,171 
deferred annuity certificates issued to employees under the system whereby one 
group contract is issued to the employer, the employee receiving a certificate. 


4.—Government Annuities Contracted for, and Purchase Money Received, Fiscal 
Years 1924-43 


Nore.—Figures for the years 1909 to 1923 will be found at p. 813 of the 1942 Year Book. 
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Contracts | Purchase ; Contracts | Purchase 
Year and Money Year an Money 
Certificates | Received Certificates | Received 
No. : $ No. $ 

SLA errs sett NEN ek dace aa suy 409 Ded BSS SIO WP 1984, oo eke eect ses ae ers 2,412 7,071,489 
NOUNS oe Set Se nee ER aeeae sas 486 1,606,822 |) 1930; . 20... 2... ew mee ne 3,930 13,376,400 
LCT OWS Ae dar ea eae 668 1,938,921 }) 1936. ..........-2see ener 6,357 21,281,981 
A Ge eae Se an: busier alate ecnys 503 1,894,885 | 1937........-.sse eee eeeee 7,806 23,614, 824 
SR st ae OR ARE 1,223 & 843,088 |} 1938. . 2... e nc eee sere dee ny 5,724 13,550,483 
NDA TWAS gtr eo nC Ome aS 1,328 | 4,272,419 || 1989........0--- sere eeees 8,518 18,189,319 
1h Das a ea ae 1.257 1° 3, 1565475 | 1940. ke wee eee 9,014 20,001,533 
ORG. RIA Cane ee Se 1,772 | 3,612,234 || 1941. .... jc... ees eee ees 11,994 18,803,645 
{POR uate 3 oie Prarie 1,726 | 4,194,384 || 1942..........-- eee seers 8,593 19,630,645 
as Meee TIN APS in ees 1,375 | 3,547,345 || 1943......... cece eee eens 9,608 20,416,365 
Motalsewec ats ase 90,350 | 212,150,686 


a area aN pa ey 
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On Mar. 31, 1943, 26,361 immediate annuities and 55,266 deferred annuity 

contracts and certificates were in force, making a total of 81,627. The total value 


on that date was $190,298,479 and the amount of vested annuity in force on that 
date was $10,451,286. 


5.—Government Annuities Fund Statements, Fiscal Years, 1939-43 


See EE 
—_—_eee— —a[jaa“c“wa_a—«——e—soooOEOooOOoOoOoOoOoo@w>"wns*saoes0aoeomooooOS=~<~o wo 


Item 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 
Assets ; $ $ $ $ $ 
Fund at beginning of fiscal year.......... 107,644,200 |123,066,398 |140,420,970 |156,053,072 | 172,911,035 
Receipts during the year, less payments. . 15,422,198 | 17,354,572 | 15,632,102 | 16,857,963 17,387,444 
Fund at end of fiscal year................ 123,066,398 | 140,420,970 | 156,053,072 | 172,911,035 190,298,479 
Liabilities 
Value of outstanding contracts........... 122,764,923 | 140,420,970 | 156,053,072 | 172,911,035 | 190,298,479 
Receipts 
Tmmoediste annities<...00c. car oukeenk 9,859,844 | 9,998,410 | 7,135,033 | 7,043,299 5,475,992 
Delerred anntiities2scac0. sencchn koacouds 8,412,712 | 10,064,294 | 11,717,512 | 12,640,571 | 15,026,136 
Interest On find eo. ss. hs, ae 4,437,942 5,103,477 5,734,008 6,373,932 7,026,977 
Amount transferred to maintain reserve.. Nil 379,007 111,425 616, 982 497,790 
Totals, Receipts............ @%, 710,498 | 25,545,188 | 24,697,978 | 26,674,784 | 28,026,895 
Payments 
Payments under vested annuity contracts.}| 7,057,224 | 7,928,711 8,707,823 | 9,445,176 | 10 , 147,590 
Return of premiums with interest........ 147,839 200,735 309, 153 318,419 405, 098 
Return of premiums without interest..... 83, 237 61,170 48,900 53, 226 86, 763 
Totals, Payments.......... 7,288,300 | 8,190,616 | 9,065,876 | 9,816,821 | 10,639,451 


SE A eee ee, Ae eee ere eke oe ee eS | 
6.—Value of Annuities Contracted for, as at Mar. 31, 1942 and 1943 


1942 1943 
Value, at Value, at 
Classification Amount Mar. 31, Amount Mar. 31, 
Annuities of of Annuities of of 
Annuity Annuities Annuity Annuities 
in Force in Force 
No. $ No. $ $ 
Immedigte..cs7. teas eee 11,164 | 4,157,685 | 40,393,019 11,661 | 4,299,324 | 41,340,452 
Immediate guaranteed...... 10,073 | 4,179,803 | 51,759,102 11,206 | 4,657,675 | 56,862,514 
Immediate last survivor.... 3,309 1,430,667 | 19,720,699 3,494 1,494, 287 20,428,570 
Deferred ah tec eee 48,801 1 61,038,215 55, 266 1 71,666, 943 
Totals; <.c-.oeek 73,347 | 9,768,1552| 172,911,035 81,627 | 10,451,2862| 190,298,479 
1 Undetermined. 2 Amount of immediate annuities. 


Section 5.—Mothers’ Allowances* 


An outline of the legislation respecting mothers’ allowances in force in the 
various provinces of Canada is given at pp. 707-709 of the 1941 Year Book and 
amendments made in 1941 were noted in the 1942 volume. In 1942 and 1943 
the following changes were made: (1) In Nova Scotia the maximum allowance has 
been raised to $80 a month and allowances may be granted to a mother whose 


* Revised from data obtained from the provinces concerned, under the direction of A. MacNamara, 
Deputy Minister, Department of Labour, Ottawa. 
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husband is unable to support his family by reason of permanent disability. Allow- 
ances may also be paid in respect of a legally adopted child. (2) In New Brunswick 
the Mothers’ Allowances Act, 1930, c. 10, was proclaimed in force, Aug. 18, 1943. 
(3) In Quebec an allowance may be granted to a mother who is the wife of a totally 
’ disabled man, whether in an institution or not, or to the wife or widow of a British 
subject, as well as to a British subject by birth. (4) In Alberta an allowance may 
be paid for boys up to 16 years of age. (5) In British Columbia an allowance may 
be paid in respect of a child between 16 and 18 years of age and to a child living apart 
from its mother, on conditions to be fixed by the regulations. 


Pending the compilation of statistics on a comparable basis as between prov- 
inces, separate tables are presented below. 


Mothers’ Allowances in Nova Scotia, Years Ended Nov. 30, 1936-42 
Nore.—Figures for 1931-35 are given at p. 709 of the 1941 Year Book. 


Se nT nnn inn 


Families Children Benefits 


Year Assisted Assisted Paid 
eee ee ee | 
No. No. $ 
BOR re en So cls po Ui aut io abieske acc tier 5 agua tn > Os aie Saye 1222, 3,630 363,981, 
eye ten Als eas tau Pads utisisie > » Coleydeobe debit saa Fe + ¢é 1,260 3,682 389,212 
AG 5S ee aR recat cicicks  areiehayarcte sidee! aver spsiainvaloisce oon tetwiN a etn casins 1,295 3, (18 412,745 
PROVES Oper ee feos a ci la apebatogals Siete ale) gies nha etaun eioseiensie! a sy ensicie aai® 1,291 3,640 424,615 
LGA ere ee Site ea. ccnidiat entice is SewiGe Sloe oi eter'eialietn. ts fev aiel o[enyaie eh siateryehaye'® 1,258 3,526 418 , 436 
TT ee eS RAE DIT OOO Ee Oe ECO CID UE CIO OREM CeO AG 1,221 3,432 418 , 286 
TGA ee esate e erase creretn s Mict die. Sioust bal srbasdede viens sagen SOE mee Leo2d 3,448 443,164 


8. — Pensions Paid to Needy Mothers in Quebec, 1941 and 1942, with Total from 
Dec. 15, 1938 
Norz.—Figures for Dec. 15, 1938-Dec. 31, 1939, are given at p. 709 of the 1941 Year Book, and those 
for 1940 at p. 721 of the 1942 Year Book. 


Ne ————— nT 


Item 1941 1942 Total 
epee ene ee eee 
eaten TANGO Oth nc store litte eitcd on Hinges wie’ale eid e ob tine e'se No. if a she 125 Er 

EGR ee even ode Sune GIO REECE GES OD, SLOT OINIC DIGI CDN DIO CIRC ORC 6 
Allocations cancelled ...:...0.--....2ccsscnccececcee cence steses ss 939 1,224 3,305 
Mtlocabions Tetusedirs «sctve nce tasers slecisloiiels wie epuelermeieicte nase eis: . 541 B85) 5,131 
Gases FOCODSIMCTEG ». os osc dkccce een sce sen teen scies ce nenes 4 11,286 4,725 24,878 
Cases in which supplementary inquiries have been made....... fs 8,643 17,109 30,461 
Cases considered by the Bureau........-..--.seeees cere ee eees s 23,129 26,780 75,997 
et tte og eS 
Allocations in fOLCe... 2... 02.6 cee ee ee uc cepa vccecscees No. 918 8,459 8,459 
Cheques issued.......:...0 00sec neer erence geteseeeceesenees « 82,778 93,376 280,347 
Reimbursements obtained from the beneficiaries...........+++ $ 1,919 1,124 5,478 
Amounts of allocations paid...........-eseeeeeees eta TS pele $ | 2,304,240 | 2,707,291 |) 9,241,317 
Average allocations per beneficiary.........---++++++sssrsttte $ 27-65 29-17 29-17 


9.—Mothers’ Allowances in Ontario, Fiscal Years Ended Mar. 31, 1936-43 
Norr.—Figures for 1921-35 are given at p. 710 of the 1941 Year Book. 


Cee ———______ nnn 


Benefits Paid 
Families Children 
Year A aeiatoa nointatt Chargeatis Phpegeaple ee) 
Province | Municipalities 
No. No. $ $ $ 

TORRE Se oreo Sikes, «anal store eteealere sys 11,189 26,697 2,133,490 1,813,326 3,946,816 
ROSA RE Ge Lcayetie.y eieile-s\s s es.oretes'e re 12,856 28, 700 2,477,971 2,104,553 4,582,524 
RS Site te cle Eloi ols b Pine a josaceneie ayetness 13,644 29,551 4,851,641 Nil 4,851, 641 
ORO a re ele arc ctaver dix ars ree .conto 9.8 13,937 29,630 5,016,509 5,016,509 
OW tee oe hecmee ah aca ons Sicinle tis’ obetee 2's 14,049 29,353 4,741,277 ss 4,741,277 
AT ery 2 deere as tele tc ofsnens ss okRats 10,811 27,203 4,665,829 se 4,665,829 
HOMO MERREEE Ate ccs nese te terse es 12,448 24,715 4,318,536 O 4,318,536 
HOA Ree San Ree aie d sw ia tip eee 10, 813 20, 932 3, 736, 276 a) 3, 736, 276 
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10.—Mothers’ Allowances in Manitoba, 1936-42 
Nore.—Figures for 1919-35 are given at p. 710 of the 1941 Year Book. 


Benefits Paid 


Year Ross yi oe ereteceTe ppg 
Province | Municipalities 

No. No. $ $ 
1986 (year ended Apr. 30).......... 1,140 3,386 444 869 1 
1937 : PEMD Ret ater 1,141 Seal 445, 549 L 
1937 (May 1, 1937, to Dec. 31, 1937) 1,053 3,072 283,451 1 
19Sskcalendariyea4r) tere ees eee 1,079 3,197 426,621 1 
1939 pn TRON ke et ier: 1,055 3,088 427,781 1 
1940 UM AE? AT Oe cee: 1,016 2,997 | 430,535 1 
1941 Re at gala ite osha Ey Mas hein 946 2,816 406, 340 1 
1942 HE RP RK fi aye oo ca 873 2,644 367,677 1 


Total 


444, 869 
445,549 
283,451 
426, 621 
427,781 
430,535 
406,340 
367,677 


t 
1 An indirect contribution is made by municipalities through equalization of assessments. 


11.—Mothers’ Allowances in Saskatchewan, Years Ended Apr. 39, 1936-43 


Norr.—Figures for 1929-35 are given at p. 711 of the 1941 Year Book. 


Area Families Children Benefits 
Assisted Assisted Paid 

b baby No. No. $ 
1 OPPS PR POR Rene, OM dn wamarirme inseam - at by sagat Uae aN at 2,944 7,638 474,120 
OS CRUE cc. Asis as aM treat le ees DD oe See gt ea a Eg a 2,958 7,487 482,411 
LOB 8 ferris Cee BEa oA chee ARTY ECMO. ON i oe ROU See RE 98 Rl 3,007 7,854 495,988 
LOBOS FRR. 35's ecm ea aerate Si ROE Rae EME eke BoA ox ena ee de amet ee 3,071 7,922 498,048 
ROBO adi UO CRS Cots glia: GE ee a i eee eee ee ee en 3,054 7,912 501,363 
Ee le ee at POPE CMe. oC aL enhe Mar bem iebeed ny LSM ty wi 2,958 7,761 488,701 
Mee Aten os Bev < ide Pa RR ie dvs AERA, OAR ee ee ek ee Pe 2,734 7,206 458,775 
OE Bie Soe A ees rat a Ses, ek RN a en UD ine dee 2,468 5,675 514,491 

12.—Mothers’ Allowances in Alberta, Fiscal Years Ended Mar. 31, 1936-43 

Nore.—Figures for 1919-35 are given at p. 711 of the 1941 Year Book. 
Benefits Paid 
: Families Children 
Year ean cafe Chargeable ; Chargeable 
Assisted Assisted ‘es a Total 
Province | Municipalities 

No. No. $ $ $ 
LOS Bors state ae eee en ae eee 2,088 4,764 DO lnsorl 250,175 507, 502 
LOB Te Mes cite oe oe oS eee 2,319 sy bg) 410,872 164,636 575, 508 
LOB Be A sys te Bic chet aed ee Le Discs. iy UVP 462,143 151,421 613, 564 
BB Rt: Anh Se ABE nes yt eee, es 2,304 4,970 469,126 TOS eb: 622,837 
LOAO Te irs OEE is a ee 2,262 4,673 476,322 157,389 633,711 
O41 eR oe eee ec ae eee 2,246 4,579 465, 652 153, 184 618,836 
De rete siete coh eet nee ee 2,091 4,281 446,338 148,779 595,117 
LOSE ae: 8 be Gn a tee rahe ee 1,990 4,009 421,482 140,493 561,975 
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13.—Mothers’ Allowanees in British Columbia, Fiscal Years, 1936-43 
Norse.—Figures for 1921-35 are given at p. 712 of the 1941 Year Book. 


Benefits Paid 
Families Children Chargeable | Chargeable 


Year : : 
Assisted Assisted ha Paks Total 
Province | Municipalities 
No. No. $ $ $ 
LOS Gis. eareivck sccacbindes ae Mies iee et <6 1,485 3,026 403 , 558 212 997 616,555 
1 ORL, as Vig CAN Rea So let ae) aOR arse RN 1,567 3,191 443 803 238 , 785 682,588 
LOSS ee aN eth aed iis is ed ae ate eee 1,692 3,481 747,878 Nil 747,878 
ORO ee tn tome c atuee nes sar on ada ha os iby lesa: 3,626 790,101 ne 790,101 
04) ees, he Prien te ero Sets eig ee eee 1,762 ST 810, 688 “ 810, 688 
AOL e Ree tece, ocd 2 Romy PTO 2 Se 1,697 3,346 798,097 es 798,097 
AGA ee aren bs cote tee aged ey. ee 3,072 751,835 iB 751,835 
A See ae Bethe. Sots ie Wh. cache aval Gig 6 Bie { 1,194 2,406 667,213 ys 667,213 


Section 6.—The Care of Dependent and Handicapped Groups* 


Statistics regarding children and adults under care in charitable and benevolent 
institutions and in Children’s Aid Societies were first collected by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics in 1931 and were published in Volume IX of the census of that 
year. A second report was published in 1937 and a third, as yet unpublished, 
covers the year 1941 and provides the basis for the following analysis of the latest 
data collected for this division of the social welfare field. 


Data in this section refers to dependent and handicapped groups under cus- 
todial care; consequently the persons enumerated cover only those who were receiving 
custodial care, both in approved institutions and those under the care of Children’s 
Aid Societies in shelters and foster-homes. -All homes for the care of the aged and 
indigent, refuges, asylums, orphanages and all Children’s Aid Societies incorporated 
under the various Children’s Protection Acts are fully represented in this survey. 


The figures do not include:— 


(a) Children attending day nurseries. Day nurseries, of which there were 
fifteen operating in 1941, properly belong to preventive and educational 
services as they serve the purpose of looking after pre-school children 
for mothers obliged to work during the day. 


(b) Children under the protection of any Provincial Department of Child 
Welfare whose wards are not institutionalized. Thus, Alberta’s child 
welfare work is directly under a Superintendent of Child Welfare who 
carries on his work on behalf of dependent and neglected children 
without the use of institutions or Children’s Aid Societies. All children 
who become wards of the Provincial Government are placed, for care 
and protection, in selected homes throughout the Province. In 1940 the 
Provincial Report on Child Welfare for this Province stated that the 
number of such children placed in foster homes by the Department of 
Child Welfare was 615. This number does not appear under the figures 
for institutions for Alberta as given in this section. 


The work of the various institutions and agencies covered may be classified 
under two main headings: the care of adults and the care of children (the term in- 
cluding minors under 20 years of age). The line of demarcation is not clear-cut, 
as many institutions care for both classes (see Table 14). Statistics in Tables 
15 and 16 have been compiled to show the distinction. 


i 


* The statistics in this section are taken from the reports of the Institutions Statistics Branch of the 
eins eel Bureau of Statistics. Tables and text have been checked by J. C. Brady, M.A., Chief of the 
ranch, 
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14.—Classes of Charitable and Benevolent Institutions and Auspices under which 
they Operate in Canada, by Provinces, as at June 2, 1941 


Item P.E.I. | N.S. | N.B.| Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask.| Alta. | B.C. || Total 
Class of Institution— 
EROmMesTOradultse scene see 1 15 8 39 67 7 2 4 17 160 
Homes for adults and children. . 1 10 8) 52 14 2 3 2 5 98 
Orphanagesn eer era ce ce ee x 7 6 52 28 12 4 5 6 122 
Children’s Aid Societies........ 2 11 3 1 54 5 4 31 3 86 
Juvenile Immigration Societies.| Nil Nil 1 | Nil | Nil | Nil | Nil | Nil 1 2 
Totals x635 4. Se 6 43 27 | 144] 163 26 13 14 32 468 
Auspices under which Insti- 
tutions Operate— 
Provinciale se hee ee 3 1/ Nil 3 22 2 1} Nil 3 34 
OUNUY:. ofc Beton Aaaeee Nil 4 15 PeNa 37 | Nil ss $s Nil 42 
City een ee - 19 lth 6 12 2 3 2 6 61 
Private stad ste Pee 8 5 iG 58 8 2 4 11 104 
raternalanacacs occ omer Nil 1 See 3 2 1] Nil 
Religious’: (00; eam sd eaten 2 10 Say 128 31 12 a 8 11 218 


1 Departments of Municipal Governments. 


Care of Adults.—At the date of the Census, June 2, 1941, there were 16,523 
adults under care, of whom 12,033 were in homes for adults only, and the remaining 
4,490 in institutions which also cared for children. As may be deduced from 
Table 15, 11,358 persons, or 68-7 p.c. of the total, had attained the age of 60 years 
or over. Only 2,119, or 13-4 p.c., were maintained entirely from their own funds 
or by relatives, although another 1,233, or 7-5 p.c. (or their relatives) were able to 
pay a portion of their maintenance, leaving 13,171 to be maintained from public 
funds or by private charity. In regard to mental and physical conditions, 3,890, or 
23-5 p.c., were classed as either harmlessly insane, feeble-minded, epileptic or sub- 
normal, and 1,855, or 11-2 p.c., were either blind, deaf and dumb, or crippled. 


15.—Adults in Care, by Provinces, as at June 2, 1941 


Item P.E.I. | N.S. | N.B.| Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask.] Alta. | B.C. || Total 


In Homes for Adults....... M Mil 622 58] 1,538] 2,955 148 122 88} 339] 5,897 
F 48] 660} 129] 2,213] 2,525) 188 58 36] 2791 6,136 
At 75| 1,282} 187) 3,751) 5,480} 336} 180) 124] 618] 12,033 
In Homes for Adults and M 71} 204 97| 1,180 7 10 32 35 1 1,657 
Children F 72| 340] 166] 1,830} 241 13 35 21 115} 2,833 
Aly 143} 544) 263) 3,010} 268 23 67 56} 116] 4,490 
Totals, Adults in Care.... M 98; 826) 155) 2,718] 2,982) 158) 154) 123) 340) 7,554 
F 120} 1,000} 295) 4,043] 2,766) 201 93 57| 394] +=8,969 
Ab 218} 1,826} 450] 6,761) 5,748) 359) 247; 180) 734) 16,523 

Age Groups— 
20-29 Vearas... serecce cscs M 2 83 2 76 22 1 8| Nil 7 201° 
F i) 187 33} 300} 270 8 33 6 91 937 
dh 11] 270 30" 346) 292 ) 41 6 98 1,138 
SO=S ONY OATS wie.c.0e «ds cthieie~ M le Al 8 112 90 1 3 1 2 340 
F 9 152 23) 238] 132 1 4 3 18 580 
TT 11 e273 OL 9 50}, . 222 2 a 4 20 920 
40-49 vearss.iccsuenuins <r M 8} 1387 10} 141] 203 2 9} Nil 8 518 
F 17 169 18 Que 206 5 5 2 22 721 
Al 251 306 28{ 4181 409 7 14 v 30] 1,239 
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15.—Adults in Care, by Provinces, as at June 2, 1941—concluded 


Item 


Age Groups—concluded 


BO-59 ears vic. s es M 
F 
At 
60-69 -VERTB sin or cle. vee ies M 
F 
Ts 
70 years or over... Saikeaters * 
T 
Source of Maintenance— 
Wholly public funds...... = 
ae 
Wholly private contribu- M 
tions. F 
an 
Wholly patient’s or M 
family payments. F 
Mixed and other sources.. H 
4 
Mental Condition— 
AN SATOT ek oak ele te Senaliers M 
F 
Aw 
Feeble-minded........+.. We ; 
4a 
Epileptic........2.%--+006 M 
F 
ae 
Sub-normal,.......::..-.. M 
ie 
Ay 
INOrmMaAloetene cick asics ees + M 
F 
Ae 
Physical Condition— 
Bboy she oS aeL eo M 
F 
T 
Deaf and dumb.......... a 
an 
Deaf, dumb and blind.... - 
4h 
Crippled sin. Geen <6 ele eee M 
F 
— 
POGOe Nicci eS eie M 
F 
4b 


12} 332) 392 

19) 454) 301 

31/ 786) 693 

39} 842) 956 

49) 758) 550 

88} 1,600} 1,506 

84} 1,215} 1,319 

153} 2,016] 1,307 

108 237| 3,231) 2,626 


ee SS ee | a. aed Games’ GE DT 


93} 1,390} 1,807 
90} 1,607] 1,344 
183} 2,997) 3,151 

2} 281) 312 

2} 481) 249 

4, 762} 561 
42) 342) 142 
118] 838) 293 
160) 1,180} 435 
18} 705} 721 
85| 1,117] 880 


— | | | |) | | OO 


5 236 
9 65 193 
14 97 429 
Ab ak) Sexe 
16 210 219 
21 330 496 
6 60 93 
9} 136 57 
15 196 150 
22 SON OAs 
52 56] 255 
74 98 512 
117| 2,464] 2,119 
209) 3,576] 2,042 
326] 6,040] 4,161 
66 79 
124 45 
a 190 124 
) 29] 41 
Nil 26 54 
55 95 
Nil 10 
Nil ss 21 10 
oe 31 17 
19] 255)" 281 
22 252 158 
41} 507} 489 


130) 2,358) 2,574 
264| 3,620] 2,499 
394] 5,978] 5,073 
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Care of Children.—An estimated increase of 54 p.c. in juvenile delinquency * 
from 1939 to 1942 reveals the value of home training in normal times, since much 
of this increase is attributed to the absence of the father on active service or at a _ 
distant point, or to the mother being engaged in war work. Where such parental] 7 
care is lacking, the gap has to be filled as well as possible by organized agencies 
operating under the direction of the Departments of Public Welfare in the various 
provinces, and by the Children’s Aid Societies, the Big Brother Movement and the 
Big Sister Association, the summer camps organized by service clubs—often in 
conjunction with the local juvenile court—and by the Y.M.C.A. and church groups, 
whereby children at a loose end are given instruction in good citizenship and are 
afforded a substitute for parental counsel and example. 

While the present-day tendency is to permit children requiring supervision and 
care to remain in their own homes under such official or other supervision as is 
necessary and to place orphans and neglected children in approved foster homes, 
there are still many cases where housing in an institution is desirable or necessary; 
in fact, the institutions will always be necessary as receiving stations where children 
can be kept until suitable arrangements can be made for their absorption into the 
life of a family. 

The following statistics cover children cared for in four types of institution: 
(1) homes for adults and children; (2) orphanages; (8) Children’s Aid Societies; 
and (4) juvenile immigration societies. (As explained at p. 677, day nurseries 
are not included.) Table 14 gives the number of each type reporting. At the date 
of the latest census, June 2, 1941, there were 38,046 young persons from 0-20 years 
of age under care in these four classes of institution, as follows: (1) 6,104; (2) 14,669; 
(3) 16,991; (4) 282. 

Table 16 shows the distribution of these 38,046 children by age groups and pro- 
vinces together with the placement of the children and indicates that only about ~ 
65-2 p.c. of the children under care were actually domiciled in the sponsoring or 
other institutions or in hospital, the remainder were placed either in foster homes 
or were under supervision in their own homes. The source of maintenance by 
provinces is also shown in Table 16, and Table 17 gives the family status of children 
under care. 


* For statistics of juvenile delinquency, see the Judicial and Penitentiary Statistics Chapter of this 
volume. 


16.— Children and Minors in Care, by Provinces, as at June 2, 1941 


Group P.E.I. | N.S. | N.B.| Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask.| Alta. | B.C. || Total 

Totals, Children and 
Minors in Care...... M 161] 1,196] 492] 8,662] 7,144] 898] 221/ 262/ 891] 19,927 
F 122) 1,133] 559] 6,842| 7,525] 516] 219] 299| 904 18.119 
T 283] 2,329] 1,051/15,504/14,669) 1,414] 440| 561| 1,795] 38,046 
Age Groups— 3 
RrO- 4 years. eo oe M 31} 170] 61] 2,241/ 1,604 135] 50| 19] 1481 4,459 
F 30/111] 50) 1,404] 1,485} 102]  43| 14| 136) 3.375 
T 61] 281] 111| 3,645] 3,089] 237) 93] 331 284) 7.334 
BU vearec ati all..: M 54] 318] . 120] 2,656] 1,647} 196] 58] 98] 198] 5,345 
F 33] 229] 125] 1,831] 1,665 8s} 59} 127| 171] 4398 
T 87| 547| 245] 41487/ 3.3121 284) 117| 295! 369 9.673 
Pf0-14 years... gi «. . ot M 57| 408] 210] 3,047/ 1,925} 307] 83} 133] 353i 6,523 
| F 35| 371| 246] 2.651] 1,676 112/  71/ 120] 304] 5.586 
T 92| 779] 456] 5,698] 3,601| 419] 154] 253| 657i, 12.109 
15-10 yeate:.Jenk.. ibe. M 19] 300] 101] 718] 1,968} 260/ 30] 12/ 192) 3,600 
F 24| 422] 138] 956] 2,699] 2141 46] 38] 293! 4'830 
T 43| 7221 2391 1,674| 4.6671 4741 76]  50/ 485] 8.4380 


ee 
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16.—Children and Minors in Care, by Provinces, as at June 2, 1941—concluded 


Item P.E.I. | N.S. | N.B.| Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask.| Alta.1} B.C. || Total 
Type of Care— \ 
Under care in child-caring M 88} 404) 371 8,256 1,703 487 147) 222) 246) 11,924 
institutions. F 43 450| 454] 6,238] 2,718 187 176 263 251)| 10,780 
fit 131 854 825}14,494| 4,421) 674 323 485 497|| 22,704 
Under supervision in their M 27 60| Nil 191; 618 14 6| Nil 38 954 
own homes. F 21 Holo - 224) 4385 11 Dither & 24 775 
Ay 48 LES se 415) 1,053 25 Sh <4 62 1,729 
In care elsewhere......... M 46} 732} 121; 215} 4,823] 397 68 40} 607 7,049 
, F 58 625 105 380) 4,372 318 4] 36 629 6,564 
T 104) 1,357 226 595} 9,195 715 109 76| 1,236)) 138,618 
Derarts or “ELSEWHERE” 
EV OS PUGH Set etree ein isthe oat snake M Nil 7 17 58 89 8 2 at a 189 
F ie 3 24 84 63 5 1) Nil 13 193 
ie 10 41 142 152 13 3 1 20 382 
q Paid private boarding M 1 337 22 50| 1,846 135 6 LS 414] 2,826 
q homes. : F Nil 301 26 167} 1,724 103 2 11 459 2,793 
7 aT 1 638 48 217} 3,570 238 8 26 873 5,619 
Private homes without M | Nil 191 g} 14] 1,129] 41; ~— 10] Nil 64, 1,458 
a wages. F ss 153 18 12 873 36 Bilrras® 52 1,150 
¥ ; ay 344 bith 26| 2,002 TAS £6) 42% 116 2,608 
Homes with wages......... M Bi eBO RS TOP eee, Tle. BABA! 67) < 20 a} 68 869 
: F 2 33 26 13 359 65 8} Nil 35 541 
Ab 7 85 96 50 907 132 28 2 103 1,410 
Legal homes awaiting M OB Megha Oat Tad ast 19} NGL} | 14). 906 
4 granting.of finaladoption FE 39 48 3 50} 784 22 15 2 19 982 
: papers. ay 62) 107 4 77| 1,524) 45) 34 2 33) 1,888 
® Other institutions.......... M 17 86 2 99|° 471), 193 11 22 40 801 
‘ F 17 87 8 54 569 87 0) 23 51 905 
: au 34 173 10 83} 1,040 210 20 45 91 1,706 
i 
. Source of Maintenance— 
Paid for by— . 
; (Publictundee tases ce css se M 23 516 127| 5,237) 2,788 199 130 58 379 9,457 
j F 18 556 109} 4,083] 2,464 110 143 92 473 8,047 
; ah 41} 1,072 236) 9,319) 5,252 309 273 150 852) 17,504 
: Private contributions or M 34| 32} 146} 329} 910) 83) +13] += 74) ~—-87])-—«:1,708 
4 wages. F 27 19 124 378 623 21 8) 86 108 1,395 
| ii 61 51 270 707| 1,533 104 22 160 195 3,103 
Relatives or guardians M Si ty 101 98) 1,676 638 42 17 18 26] 2,626 
payments. F 3 89 106 857 566 29 7 23 46 1,726 
ah 13 190 204} 2,533} 1,204 71 24 41 W 4,352 
Mixed sources........ Oe eM 94 547 121] 1,420) 2,808 574 61 112 399 6,136 
4 F 74 469 220| 1,525] 3,872 356] «60 98 277 6,951 
Z ay" 168| 1,016 341] 2,945] 6,680 930 IB 210 676|| 13,087 
. | 
1 Figures do not include children placed in foster homes by the Superintendent of Child Welfare for the 
. Province (see p. 677). 
: 
; If children listed under the ‘other or not applicable” heading in Table 17 are 


deducted (this heading includes children whose parents are insane and those for 
j whom full particulars are not available) there were 33,702 children remaining whose 
It is noteworthy that, of all the children under care, 


family status was known. 
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only 4,567, or 13-5 p.c., were living with both their parents before coming under the 
care of a social agency or institution; of the remainder 11,614, or 34-5 p.c. of the 
33,479 were illegitimate, although some of the 1,565 whose parentage was unknown 
may come under this category. It is rather remarkable that only 833, or 2-5 p.c. 
of the children of known social background were the offspring of divorced parents. 
It is, of course, quite possible that some of the children reported under other headings 
should have been included here. Further experience in the collection of these 
statistics should lead to the refinement of the measurements used so that future 
reports should be much more specific in the measurement of the extent to which 
divorce and illegitimacy contribute to the placement of children in institutions 
or under the care of social agencies. 


17.—Family Status of Children in Care, by Provinces, as at June 2, 1941 


Item P.E.I. | N.S. | N.B.}| Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask.} Alta. | B.C.|| Total 


Legitimate— 
Hullionphanssae ae.ceetees 


Hays 
_ 
bo 
— 
wo 
~J 
or 
~T 
co 
io 
Oo 
> 
bo 
==) 
lor) 
or 
Cs 
o 
o 
Oo 
or 
LS) 
—_ 
=> 
or 
bo 


Parents deserted......... M 39 96 124) 1,094 922 73 11 56 192 2,607 
F 25 95 57 467 761 40 19 56 172 1,692 

i fs 64 191 181) 1,561] 1,683 13, 30 112 364 4,299 

Living with one parent... M 30 131 60; 1,448) 889 104 15 55 123 2,855 
F 27 206 S82) Leow 776 78 10 Si. 95 2,880 

“4h Sie oot) 14253 O19 6655 182 25 90} 218) 5,735 

Living with parents...... M 18] 188 64} 1,208} 805) 211 i 29 54) 2,584 
F 11 98 71 967 617 101 12 32 74 1,983 

At 29 286 1ZOle Ze Wolnle aoe 312 19 61 128 4,567 

Living with relatives..... M 4 54 11 428 443 43 15 16 31 1,045 
F 3 55 13 178 392 18 19 2 43 723 

a i 109 24 606 835 61 34 18 74 1,768 

Parents divorced or M Nil 24 A147 eed G7 38 8 6 20 414 
separated F 24 47 140 143 20 uf DA 17 419 
a ss 48 51 287 310 58 15 27 37 833 

Parents unknown......... M 4| 103 Stleee20ulee ols 29 15 13 19 754 
Nil 117 86 165 353 29 1S 12 34 811 

ls 4 220 137 372 666 58 30 25 53 1,565 

Hilegitimate= ace eee M 33} 300 Ted ooulee Oo Tle e267 77 21} 308) 5,949 
26 211 84} 1,535] 3,267 137 74 19 oe 5,665 

AQ 59 511 163} 4,072} 5,594 404 151 40 620) 11,614 

Other or not applicable. .... M 23 175 54; 801]. 809 47 22 28 91} 2,050 
F 18 190 62} 1,000 796 28 23 72 105 2,294 

“40: 41 365 116} 1,801} 1,605 75 45 100 196 4,344 

Totals 2% i006 M 161} 1,196} 492) 8,662) 7,144) 898} 221) 262) 891] 19,927 

F 122} 1,133) 559) 6,842 q, 525} 516} 219) 299! 904) 18,119 

T 283) 2, 329 1, 051/15 ,504/14,669) 1,414 440 561] 1,795) 38,046 


Section 7.—The Canadian Red Cross; The Victorian Order of 
Nurses; and The Saint John Ambulance Association 


Each of these organizations carries on important welfare work but their major 
activities are related more directly to public health than to welfare and for this reason 
the data regarding their operations are given in the Public Health Chapter of this 
volume. 
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PART II.—TRENDS IN THE FIELD OF SOCIAL WELFARE 


Part I of this Chapter has dealt with all Dominion and provincial social services 
with the exception of such matters as housing and education, which are treated in 
other chapters (see Index). These have been established in Canada over a period 
of time to ameliorate the condition of those who are the victims of an unprovided- 
for old age, or of accidental circumstances of one kind or another. All advanced 
countries have legislation along these or similar lines. Recently much has been 
heard of what is being done in the United Kingdom, the United States and Canada 
in the direction of ‘social security’, which would go much further than the provision 
of social services for the unfortunate. The success of any plan for social security 
must depend on the assurance of a high degree of employment and its maintenance. 
On the other-hand, a full-employment policy could hardly be successful without 
fairly far-reaching control over exchange and international trade since the effects of 
severe economic crises in other countries, unless controlled by some international 
machinery, would likely be far-reaching on any particular national economy. 
Unfortunately, at present these factors cannot be taken for granted. 


As a result of the many plans and discussions that have been advanced, a broad 
crystallization of opinion is in evidence among English-speaking peoples that 
shows itself in a strong tendency to look to the State to provide conditions under 
which, in post-war years, men and women may look forward to an increasing degree 
of economic security. 


The issue, so far as it has taken shape, is the prevention of want by the security 
of income for all individuals and families regardless of what else might have to be 
sacrificed to ensure it. To afford this, some of the extras and luxuries of life would, 
admittedly, have to be sacrificed until what is regarded as the national minimum is 
satisfied. 


The individual plans that have so far been advanced need to be studied in 
relation to the present and post-war economic structure of the particular countries 
where they are intended to be applied and must not be blindly compared. Thus, the 
proposed Marsh Plan for Canada (referred to later) would, according to estimates, 
cost $1,000,000,000 a year (including revenues from taxes and other sources) with 
an additional $1,000,000,000 for a works program during the first post-war year. 
This represents between 20 and 25 p.c. of the present national income for the first 
year and 10 to 12 p.c. thereafter. But the present national income is admittedly 
greatly increased by war-time conditions. What the post-war national income will 
be is an unknown quantity and it would be futile to hazard a guess to-day as to the 
actual burden that such a plan would impose on the post-war economy. 


Nevertheless, the movement towards post-war social planning is strong, although _ 
governments everywhere are slow to commit themselves to specific obligations until 
more is known of the practicability of the schemes advanced and the burdens they 
will impose on national budgets. All three of the programs that are referred to 
below (United Kingdom, United States and Canadian) have certain features in 
common—each attempts to provide in appropriate ways against the common risks 
of interruption of income and other hazards, each emphasizes the role of constructive 
and preventive measures, each utilizes so far as possible the machinery that has 
developed in the past on a piecemeal basis, and none has been officially accepted 
at the time of writing (Jan. 1, 1944). In the case of the United Kingdom the backlog 
of legislation and experience is very much greater than in either of the other two 
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countries, which no doubt accounts for the fact that where the Beveridge Report is 
definitive and specific in its proposals, the United States scheme is more exploratory 
and educational. In this respect, the Canadian proposals fall somewhere between 
the two. 


Section 1.—British and United States Proposals 


A British Plan.—The most important document that has arisen out of the 
proposals so far put forth, and one that has had a potent influence on American 
thought in the field of social security, is the “Report on Social Insurance and Allied 
Services’ * by Sir William Beveridge, issued in Great Britain in November, 1942, 
under the auspices of the United Kingdom Government. The background of this 
report is to some extent a consolidation and extension of existing United Kingdom 
social legislation strongly supported by broad general recommendations for the 
development of a comprehensive social insurance program based on a strong founda- 
tion of social responsibility. 


Sir William Beveridge uses the term “social security” to denote the securing of 
a national minimum income to take the place of ‘earnings when they are interrupted 
by unemployment, sickness or accident, to provide for retirement through age, 
to provide against loss of support by the death of another person, and to meet 
exceptional expenditures such as those connected with birth, death and marriage’’. 


The Beveridge Plan is a tax plan by which specific levies, supplemented from 
general taxation, would be earmarked for specific purposes on condition of service 
and contribution and is based on the maintenance of the minimum family income. 
It is admitted that a high average level of employment is essential to the success of 
the Plan and it is assumed that such re-adjustments of economic policy will be made 
that productive employment can be maintained at the required level. There 
are other basic assumptions such as an assurance of political security, economic 
regularity and technical efficiency. In the light of present uncertainty as to post- 
war conditions, it is perhaps significant that. these assumptions of the report rather 
than its recommendations have received attention from its critics. 


By introducing the principle of comprehensiveness of application (the Plan 
is designed to cover the entire nation) and a set rate of contribution for each of six 
classes into which the population is divided, the Plan is designed to distribute the 
burden on the shoulders of the whole community. 


All classes would be insured for medical treatment and funeral grants; children’s 
allowances would be payable for minors and retirement pensions for the aged. The 
benefits available for housewives are a special feature of the Plan and are explained 
in paragraphs 339 to 347 of the Report: they include marriage grants, maternity 
grants, widowhood and separation provisions and retirement pensions: housewives 
also share in the husband’s unemployment or disability benefits. Maternity grants 
would differ for housewives who have no occupation outside their homes-and those 
who are gainfully occupied. 


The financing of the Plan is based on the contributory principle (by insured 
persons, employers and the Government) but two items viz., children’s allowances 
and national assistance are left to be financed from general taxation. About 47 p.c. 
of the increased expenditures that the Plan entails would be met by the insured 


_ "Soctal Insurance and Allied Services by Sir William Beveridge. Published by His Majesty’s Sta- 
tionery Office, London, Price 2s 0d net. 
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people, 21 p.c. by the employers, and about 32 p.c. by the Exchequer. The total 
cost of implementing the Plan is estimated at £697,000,000 (about, $3,125,000,000). 
This is estimated to be about 10 to 12 p.c. of the present United Kingdom national 
income if the Plan were put into effect in 1945, rising to £858,000,000 (about 
$3,860,000,000) by 1965. 


The Government of the United Kingdom has indicated that it will accept in 
principle a majority of the Beveridge proposals and legislation is being prepared 
to implement these. The first proposals to be taken up are to be those concerned 
with national health. 


A United States Plan.—The Report of the National Resources Planning 
Board,* illustrates the terms in which the United States is thinking of the problem 
of social security. They are less specific than those of the British Plan. Never- 
theless, the Report goes far in lining up United States with British and Canadian 
opinion on social security. The problem is stated in the following terms:— | 


(a) The need for socially provided income is in large measure a consequence of 
imperfections in the operation of the national economy and by personal, 
physical or psychological defects, many of which can be remedied. 


(b) The public-aid problem is likely to be both large and persistent for some 
time to come. 


(c) The social problem as created by economic insecurity is many-sided and 
requires for its solution a series of diversified programs. 


The report, after stating the case, outlines the ways and means whereby, in 
the eyes of its authors, the objectives can be achieved and freedom from want can 
be assured for citizens of the United States. The major objectives and recommenda- 
tions are:— 


(1) The vital importance of immediate planning for full economic activity 
and full employment is emphasized. Unemployment can, it is believed, be abolished 
and the national income can be maintained at high levels if the proper national 
and international steps are taken. But even with full employment the need for 
social security measures would still exist for those too old to work, too young to 
work, too sick to work, or who are undergoing relatively short speils of unemploy- 
ment for one reason or another. 


(2) Following on (1), the principle is laid down of public provision of work for 
all employable persons, whom private industry cannot employ, if they have been 
out of work for more than six months—such work carrying remuneration as nearly 
_as possible equal to that in private employment and with the corresponding insistence 
on “standards of performance” required by private employment. This point and 
the one which follows are stressed in the United States document to a much greater 
extent than in the United Kingdom or Canadian reports. 


(3) The development of special schemes for young people to make it possible 
for them to continue their education or in other cases to enable unemployed young 
people to acquire the work disciplines and familiarity with the use of tools that would 
enable them to take their place in industry on reaching adult age. 


(4) The expansion of social insurance to provide minimum income for all who 
are unable to work through no fault of their own or who are undergoing short periods 
of unemployment, and to provide minimum income in cases of permanent or tem- 


* Security Work and Relief Policies, National Resources Planning Board: Published by the United 


States Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C., Price $2-25. 
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porary disability. Recommendations are also made to increase present social 
insurance benefits, especially to dependants, for unemployment and disability and 
for the substitution of a federal system of unemployment insurance for existing State 
programs. 


(5) A comprehensive underpinning of social security by the development of an 
adequate and comprehensive general_public assistance program. 


(6) Much greater emphasis than in the past should be placed upon preventive 
and constructive measures such.as health measures, education and training oppor- 
tunities, and a revitalization of the functions of the employment service. 


Financial and Administrative Policy—In regard to these matters the main 
principles laid down are: that the financing of public aid should be considered as a 
normal function of government and that the fiscal system should be re-organized 
accordingly. The distribution of financial responsibility between the various 
levels of government is advisable and should reflect differences in need and in fiscal 
capacity. Although Federal-State co-operation is preferable the allocation of 
administrative responsibility should be determined by capacity of the different 
governmental bodies and by the national importance attached to the particular 
program. 


The Wagner Bill of June 12, 1943.—Official recognition of the social security 
program has gone to the point of the framing of a Bill to expand insurance benefits. 
This Bill, known as the Wagner-Dingell-Murray Bill, has been sent to Congressional 
Committee and has already been the subject of carefully directed activity. 


Section 2.—Canadian Proposals for Social Welfare 


In the organization of social services by any public authority, the social, 
political and traditional background against which they must operate is all-important. 
A plan workable in one country might be quite unsuited to another. Canada has 
her own peculiar set of difficulties that involve special problems and demand special 
treatment. Moreover, there are constitutional aspects to the problem that make 
it necessary that every angle of the question should be well thought out. Whereas 
the Beveridge Plan is concerned to a large extent with co-ordinating services that 
already exist or have their foundations in existing organizations, in Canada many 
services would be largely new and would have to be developed slowly. Both the 
Canadian Senate and the House of Commons took steps early in 1943 to examine 
and consider matters connected with social welfare. A Special Senate Committee 
on Economic Re-establishment and Social Security was set up on Mar. 5, 1943. 
See p. 738. 


On Mar. 8, 1943, the House of Commons appointed a Special Committee, 
representing all parties, to examine and report on a national plan of social insurance 
for Canada. This Committee was asked to consider three documents: the first was 
the report of the Advisory Committee on Health Insurance, the second was the 
draft for a National Fitness Bill* for the promotion of physical education and sports, 
and the third was a general report on social security for Canada prepared by Dr. 
L. C. Marsh, for the Advisory Committee on Reconstruction. 


* Under this Bill which, on the recommendation of the House Committee on Social Security was 
passed as the National Physical Fitness Act on July 31, 1943, a grant is approved for the improvement of 
the physical standards of Canadian youth through sports, athletic and other pursuits. 
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Plan for Public Health and Health Insurance. *—The Dominion Government 
set up the Advisory Committee on Health Insurance in February, 1942, under the 
Director of Public Health Services, with instructions to formulate a health insurance 
plan. The Committee prepared drafts of suggested Dominion and provincial 
legislation that might form the basis of a national system of health insurance and ) 
on Mar. 16, 1943, the Minister of Pensions and National Health submitted the 
Report} to the House of Commons Committee. 

The Draft Health Bill that accompanies the Report would empower the 
Dominion to make grants for public health and medical care to the provinces provided 
the provinces maintained their heaith services up to the prescribed standard of 
completeness, but it would empower the Dominion Government to approve, for 
the purpose of making a grant, provincial schemes although they did not comply 
with the Draft Bill in all respects. 

The amounts of the grants would depend on the relative fiscal resources of the 
Dominion and the provinces at the time when legislation is put into force. The 
proposed Dominion Health Insurance grant for provincial schemes would be a 
fixed sum per head of population. The Dominion Public Health grants proposed 
are a supplement to the cost incurred by the province for each service. These 
grants are proposed to be made to the provinces for the following health services:— 


Health Insurance.—To assist the provinces in providing health insurance 
benefits. 


Tuberculosis and Mental Diseases.—To help provide free treatment for all 
persons suffering from tuberculosis or from mental diseases and includes the pro- 
vision of additional buildings and bed accommodation. 


General Public Health.—To assist the provinces in establishing and maintaining 
public health services commensurate with the needs of their people. 


Venereal Disease—To aid in providing preventive and free treatment and to 
provide free diagnostic and treatment clinics. 


Professional Training.—To afford financial assistance to doctors, sanitary 
engineers and others who wish to take university courses leading to degrees in 
public health. 


Investigatory Work.—To enable the provinces to carry out special investigations 
concerning public health or public-health measures. 


Crippled Children.—To enable the provinces to establish and to conduct pro- 
grams for the prevention of physical defects in children. 

The fundamental and primary object of the Plan is the integration of public 
health and medical care for the purpose of raising and maintaining the standard of 
health of the people of Canada. 

The provisions of the Draft Bill include compulsory and contributory insurance 
for all persons resident in Canada on the assumption, of course, that.each province 
agrees to come into the scheme. 

The Draft Bill does not prescribe the rate of the actuarial premium, since it 
is not likely that the same rate will be appropriate for all the provinces but it does 
provide that the premium shall be uniform for all adults in a province, and that there 
shall be lower rates for persons between 17 and 20 years of age and still lower rates 
for employed children. 


* This summary outlines the situation as at the end of 1943; since that time modified proposals have 
been advanced: these, however, cannot be considered as final and, therefore, further developments will 
be dealt with in the 1945 Year Book. : 

+ Report of the Advisory Committee on Health Insurance, King’s Printer, Ottawa, 1943, Price $1 60. 
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The premium for adults is calculated to be sufficient to cover the cost of benefits 
both for the adult and for any children dependent on him. No direct charge would 
therefore be made for children up to a prescribed age. Insured persons are divided 
into two classes: “employed insured persons’ and “assessed insured persons’. 
The payment of contributions has been so devised that these classes will contribute 
in proportion to their wages or incomes. Assessed insured persons are persons who 
have an income from a source other than wages, or who are indigent. Employed 
contributors pay into the fund on the basis of a fixed percentage of earnings but 
the total contribution is not to exceed the amount set forth in Schedule A. Where 
the contribution falls short of the latter amount, the employer must make up the 
deficiency in respect to the wage-earners or contributors but the Province is called 
upon to meet the deficiency in respect to dependants. The assessed insured person, 
like the employed insured person, if his income exceeds a prescribed amount, will 
pay the entire cost; if not, the province will pay the difference. Contributions will 
be supplemented by a Dominion grant. Free choice of doctor, dentist, pharmacist 
and hospital from a list provided after consultation between the Provincial Health 
Insurance Commission and authorized professional bodies would be made by the 
individual, for himself and family. Remuneration of physicians, dentists, ete., is 
to be left to the decision of the Provincial Health Insurance Commission either by 
salary, fee, fee for service or capitation ‘after consultation’. 


Benefits.—The benefits comprise prevention of disease and the application of 
all: necessary diagnostic and curative procedures and treatments. Provision is 
not made for cash benefit due to unemployment caused by illness as it is considered 
that such benefit should be provided by other means. 


Medical benefits include the services of a general practitioner. On his recom- 
mendation those of a consultant, specialist, surgeon, obstetrician, nurse, and necessary 
hospitalization may be added. 


Dental benefit during an initial period may be restricted to young persons. 
It is: proposed that the Provincial Dental Association make an arrangement with 
the Provincial Health Insurance Commission to provide every child up to sixteen 
years of age with a semi-annual dental examination and such reparative dentistry 
as is needed. 


Pharmaceutical benefit is in accordance with a list of drugs to be drawn up in 
co-operation with the Provincial Health Insurance Commission and the Provincial 
Pharmaceutical Association. Special provision may be made respecting drugs and 
pharmaceutical preparations known as ‘specialties’. 


Hospital benefit would include general ward services unless the insured person 
wishes by paying the difference to obtain semi-private or private room. In special 
cases accommodation other than general ward may be provided. 


Nursing benefit will be provided by the Provincial Health Insurance Com- 
mission in co-operation with the Provincial Nursing Association. Nursing in the 
home is confined to the visiting nurse except where the circumstances are such that 
bedside nursing is essential. 


Administration.—Provision is made for administration through Provincial 
Health Insurance Commissions—one in each province. These Commissions 
may be authorized by regulation to establish committees, councils or other bodies 
for consultative, advisory and executive purposes or for obtaining effective co- 
operation in the administration of the Health Insurance Bill. 


, 
‘ 
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Inasmuch as Dominion administration is confined to the administration of 
Dominion grants, it is not considered necessary to create a Dominion Health In- 
surance Commission, but a National Council on Health Insurance comprising the 
Director of Health Insurance of the Department of Pensions and National Health 
as Chairman, the Deputy Minister of Health of each province, the Chief Adminis- 
trative Officer of each province which has established a Health Insurance Act and 
such other persons as may be appointed by the Governor in Council for restricted 
groups is provided for. 


The Marsh Plan.—The Report on Social Security* suggests a series of con- 
siderations and principles that should be taken into account in designing a compre- 
hensive social security system. The plan is not worked out in detail but is rather a 
discussion ef general principles and the report emphasizes that integration and 
administration of any scheme will not be possible unless Federal and Provincial 
Governments work out a close understanding as to their respective responsibilities. 


The aim of the Report is to explore and co-ordinate the main features of existing 
statutory provisions for social security in Canada; to set out the methods by which 
these provisions can be improved and extended, particularly by transformation of 
the coverage and the technique of a social insurance basis; and to consider the prin- 
ciples which should be taken into account if the construction of a comprehensive 
social security suited to Canadian conditions is to be undertaken in the most fruitful 
and effective manner. 


The broad field of social security is dealt with in five Parts. 


Part I is background, and deals with the nature of social insurance and of 
social insurance standards. 


Part II emphasizes the place of employment from a labour-market viewpoint 
and 


Parts III and IV examine all other branches of social insurance other than 
unemployment insurance. 


Part V brings to a focus the most important matters calling for decision such as: 
the inter-relationship between the units of a comprehensive scheme; constitutional 
and administrative issues; and financial policy. 


The contingencies that should be covered by a comprehensive social security 
system are defined as:— 


(1) Interruptions of earnings, due to unemployment, sickness, permanent 
disability, old age, premature death; 


(2) Occasions requiring expenditures which strain the family budget, such as 
medical and funeral costs; 


(3) Insufficiency of income to meet the cost of child maintenance. 
Two groups of insurance schemes are considered in the Report:— 


(a) Those designed to meet the need for medical care and for pensions—needs 
which are universal, applying to wage-earners and others alike. Pensions 
would be uniform in amount for all recipients, the principle being that 
they are intended to meet a permanent need and should afford at least a 
minimum of subsistence. 


* Report on Social Security for Canada prepared by Dr. L. C. Marsh for the Advisory Committee on, 
Reconstruction, King’s Printer, Ottawa. Price 50 cents.’ 
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(b) Those that meet the special needs of the wage-earning populations, viz., 
workmen’s compensation, unemployment benefit, sickness cash benefit and 
(for employed women) maternity benefit. Suggested benefits are less than, 
but are proportionate to, wages in these cases, and are designed to meet 
temporary situations. For low-wage earners the benefit would be less 
than the minimum of subsistence but this = EEOUD will consist mainly of 
young, single persons. 


In order to achieve a reasonable distribution of cost and to simplify adminis- 
trative procedure when a person moves into and out of employment, it is proposed 
that the costs of the benefits under (b) be borne by the employer and that the cost 
of the universal insurances under (a) be shared between the insured person and the 
Dominion or province or both. 


Summary of the Provisions of the Plan.—The six main headings under 
which Dr. Marsh sets forward his proposals are:— 


(1) A National Program for the Promotion of Employment.—This would provide 
for placement and training facilities; subsidiary employment projects; and unem- 
ployment assistance. These operations and services would be financed under 
Dominion direction with provincial co-operation. 


The greatest change in statutory provision for social and economic risks in 
Canada has been the establishment of unemployment insurance. The first positive 
measure in providing social security, therefore, is a program to make work available. 
The program must be governed by the role of public expenditure and total fiscal 
policy in the national and international economy as well as by the numbers of 
unemployed. 


Another positive measure which is needed in a full-employment program is a 
system that will help to equip people for new skills if there are no openings for those 
they already possess. This will call for co-operative effort between government and 
industry, ingenuity in the development of training and educational technique. 


Training would be brought into operation for all unskilled workers, particularly 
if they are still young, as soon as they show lengthy unemployment records. ‘Train- 
ing benefit” in the form of a maintenance rate payable on condition only that appro- 
priate training courses are taken is suggested. This would be an application to 
civilians of the special vocational and placement arrangements now being organized 
for war casualties. 


(2) Children’s Allowances.—Such allowances would be payable in respect of 
all children, or all but the first-born, while the parent was earning, and in respect of 
all children while the parent was receiving cash benefit for unemployment, sickness, 
disability or old age, or after the death of the father. The financing would be by 
general taxation and administration would be by the Dominion Government. 


(3) Health Insurance, including the Provision of Medical Care-—The Author 
of this Report was a member of the Advisory Committee on Health Insurance 
(see pp. 686-689) and took this Committee’s proposals as the basis of the provisions 
under this heading but he advances somewhat more detailed proposals for financing. 


(4) Disability. Pensions, Old Age Pensions, Widows’ and Orphans’ Pensions 
and Funeral Benefits—These proposals would also have the same universal scope and 
contributions would be geared to the collection machinery outlined in the “Health 
Insurance Report’ and would be administered by the Dominion. Subject to modifi- 
cations during the initial transitional period, it is suggested that single persons or 
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widows would receive $30 a month in case of disability or on attainment of the 
minimum pensionable age (65 for men and 60 for women). A married couple would 
receive $45 in such cases. Children’s allowances would be supplemented in the case 
of orphans. It is suggested that funeral benefit be attached either to pension insur- 
ance or to health insurance. 


(5) Unemployment and Sickness (Cash Benefit) Inswrance.—This insurance would 
be compulsory, only for industrial and urban wage-earners, and would be adminis- 
tered by the Dominion. Employers would contribute to the fund. As at present, 
benefits on account of unemployment, sickness and maternity would be proportionate 
to wages. 


No extension of the social security structure can afford to ignore the existence 
and the necessity of co-ordination with the unemployment insurance system. It is 
suggested that the present rate for the single person remain the same but that the 
rate for married men should be raised to as much as 50 p.c. of the single rate for the 
lower and middle categories, and by a smaller percentage for the higher and middle 
categories and a still smaller percentage for the highest categories. 


It is suggested that sickness cash benefits be paid at the same rates as unemploy- 
ment benefit, and should be subject to a short waiting period before commencement 
of benefits. The pensions for permanent disability should be paid at the same rate 
as the old age pension where the latter is claimed at the minimum pensionable age. 


The Report suggests that provision, on an insurance basis, be made for wage- 
earning women six weeks before and six weeks after the birth of a child and a pension 
on the same basis be made to widows having no children or, say, under 50 years of 
age until they take up a gainful occupation. 


(6) Workmen’s Compensation for I ndustrial Accidents and Diseases.—The 
provincial schemes would continue as at present, but possibly with some extension 
of their scope, and with a greater measure of uniformity among them. 


Comparisons and Conclusion 


While the points of similarity between the three schemes for social security 
outlined above are many, there are important differences. The Beveridge and Marsh 
schemes are more comprehensive in that they include broad schemes of family 
allowances and funeral benefits. The National Resources Planning Board scheme, 
on the other hand, in place of assuming a basis of post-war full employment, as do 
the Beveridge and Marsh proposals, devotes more attention to ways and means of 
maintaining a high level of employment, for example, through government works 
programs and youth training schemes after peace is restored. 


Both the Beveridge and Marsh Plans provide for protection against a wide 
range of social risks including unemployment, old age, disability and sickness. 
The Marsh Plan, however, does not cover marriage nor maternity grants as does 
the Beveridge scheme, although under the Marsh Plan prospective mothers would 
receivé benefits under “sickness insurance” at unemployment insurance rates. 


The Marsh report makes no special provision for widows as does the Beveridge 
scheme but in regard to children’s allowances the proposals are somewhat broader. 
Benefits would go to all parents, for all children, and would average between $8 and 
$9 per child, per month. 

The Beveridge Plan, on the other hand, is broader and more generous in respect 
to total disability than the Marsh Plan. Funeral grants are approximately equal 
under both schemes. 
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The greater homogeneity of the population of the United Kingdom as well as 
the differences in economic conditions and social attitudes are perhaps reflected in 
the proposed uniform benefits as contrasted with the graduated scales of benefit 
which, generally speaking, the United States proposals advocate and in the diverse 
nature of the National Resources Planning Board proposals. 


The Current Program of Dominion Government Legislation in Regard 
to Social Welfare.—The Government in the Speech from the Throne delivered on 
the opening of the 5th Session of the 19th Parliament on Jan. 27, 1944, advanced 
specific proposals that would be implemented in the legislative programs concerned 
with welfare projects. These were as follows:— 


(1) The establishment of a new Ministry of Social Welfare to administer the 
Government’s present and future programs of social betterment. 


(2) The granting of family allowances designed to equalize in some measure 
the social position of salary- and wage-earncrs with families, compared with others 
without similar obligations. 


(3) A National Health Insurance Scheme. 


(4) Increases in Old Age Pensions. 


Before these measures can take their place in the Statute Books, Bills must 
be framed, terms dictated and the necessary final drafts sponsored through the 
various stages of parliamentary procedure. . 

Subsequent editions of the Year Book will cover the progress made in these 
directions. 


Essential as social security measures are in preparation for post-war organiza- 
tion, it is being increasingly recognized that they are only one phase of such planning. 
By guaranteeing the people a basic subsistence level, they give the eco- 
nomic system an opportunity to maintain a high rate of employment, pro- 
duction and distribution and permit the standard of living to rise perhaps to heights 
beyond anything yet attained but which the war years have indicated to be well 
within reach. The first postulate is to maintain and if possible increase the goods 
and services that are available for distribution. The best social insurance measures 
will be worthless if they undermine the incentive to production and thereby result 
in a cumulative reduction of the national income. The positive phase of post-war 
planning, then, is to organize the national economy for nearly complete employment 
of human and material resources. If and when this is accomplished, social security 
measures will occupy an important but secondary place and will work hand in 
glove with economic planning generally. 
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The Department of Labour of the Dominion Government was established in 
1900. At the outset its chief duties were: the administration of the Conciliation 
Act designed to aid in the prevention or settlement of disputes, the administration 
of the Government’s fair-wages policy for the protection of workmen employed on 
Dominion Government contracts and on works aided by grants of public funds, 
the collection and classification of statistical and other information concerning 
conditions of labour, and the publication of a monthly periodical known as the 


Labour Gazette. 


At the present time, the Minister is responsible for the administration of the 
following: Conciliation and Labour Act; Industrial Disputes Investigation Act; Fair 
Wages and Hours of Labour Act; and the Fair-Wages Policy (covering in war-time a 
large proportion of industry); Government Annuities Act; Combines Investigation 
Act; Youth Training Act, 1939 and the War Emergency Training Scheme; Vocational 
Training Co-ordination Act, 1942; Unemployment Insurance Act, 1940; Reinstate- 
ment in Civil Employment Act, 1942; certain war-time regulations including the 
Wartime Wages Control Order and_ the National Selective Service regulations. 
The Deputy Minister of Labour is the Director of National Selective Service and 
the Wartime Wages Control Order is administered by a National War Labour 


Board. 


General information concerning the publications of the Department and oper- 
ation of the statutes are published in the 1942 Canada Year Book. Only current 
information is given below and particular attention is paid to war labour policies. 


* Except as otherwise indicated, the material in this chapter has been prepared or revised under the 
directicn of A. MacNamara, Deputy Minister of Labcur, Ottawa. 
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The Industrial Disputes Investigation Act.—Enacted in 1907, the Indus- 
trial Disputes Investigation Act, which forbids any strike or lockout until the 
matters in dispute have been dealt with by a Board of Conciliation and Investigation, 
normally applies to disputes in mines, agencies of transport and communication and 
certain public utilities. At the beginning of the present war, however, the scope of 
the Act was extended to cover disputes in industries producing munitions and war 
supplies and in construction work on defence projects. With the consent of the 
parties concerned, the machinery of the statute may also be utilized in connection 
with disputes in other industries. 

This extension of the Act and the tremendous expansion of war industry in 
Canada brought about such an increase in the number of applications for Boards 
of Conciliation and Investigation that provision was made in 1941 for an informal 
inquiry into any disputes by an Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commissioner with a 
view to its prompt settlement, if possible, without recourse to the more formal and 
expensive procedure of appointing a Board of Conciliation and Investigation. 
Later in 1941, workers who were reported to be dissatisfied with the reecommend- 
ations of a Board were forbidden to strike until a strike vote of those concerned 
had been taken under the supervision of the Department of Labour. 

During the 37 years in which the statute has been in effect, up to Mar. 31, 
1943, 1,336 applications were received for Boards of Conciliation and Investigation, 
an average of 36 per year; 719 Boards were established, an average of 19 per year; 
and, as a result of board procedure, cessation of work was averted or ended in all 
but 54 cases, an average of less than 2 per year. Principally on account of the ex- 
tension of the scope of the statute to cover disputes in war industries, more cases 
were dealt with during the fiscal year 1942-43 than in any previous year. In 
1942-43, 146 applications were received for Boards of Conciliation and Investigation, 
40 Boards were established and, as a result of board procedure, cessation of 
work was averted or ended in all but one of these cases. Of the remaining 
applications, some were still outstanding at the end of the fiscal year. In the 
majority of the cases, however, settlement was obtained as a result of the inter- 
vention of Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commissioners. 


Fair-Wages Policy.—Wages and hours for work on Dominion Government 
contracts for construction are regulated under the Fair Wages and Hours of Labour 
Act, 1935, and by an Order in Council of June 7, 1922, as amended Apr. 9, 1924. 
Hours on such work are limited to 8 per day and 44 per week and the wages to 
be paid are those current for the type of work in the district concerned, or, if there 
are no current rates, fair and reasonable ones as determined by the Minister. 

Wages and hours for work on contracts for the manufacture of equipment and 
supplies for the Government are regulated by the Order in Council of 1922 as 
amended on Dec. 31, 1934, and by an Order in Council of Oct. 4, 1941. The hours 
on such work must be those fixed by the custom of the trade in the district where 
the work is performed, or fair and reasonable hours. The wages must be current 
or fair and reasonable wages and may not in any case be less than 35 cents and 
25 cents per hour, respectively, for men and women over 18 years. Lower minimum 
rates are fixed for workers under 18 years of age and for learners. 

The Fair-Wages Policy, which was formulated in 1900, is administered by the 
National War Labour Board (see below). 


Control of Wages.—This policy is part of the Government’s general anti- 
inflationary program. It was introduced in December, 1940, but at that ‘time, 
though it was recommended for all employers, it applied only to Boards of Concilia- 
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tion and Investigation in their recommendations on wages. In October, 1941, 
when comprehensive price control was introduced, the wages-control policy was 
amplified and extended to cover all employers and workers. 

The present policy is embodied in the Wartime Wages Control Order (Order 
in Council P.C. 5963, July 10, 1942, as amended). Under this Order, wage rates 
are stabilized at the level in effect on Nov. 15, 1941, though provision is made for 
raising rates that are unduly low. At the same time, the imposition of undue 
hardship on wage-earners is avoided by the payment of a cost-of-living bonus 
which is adjusted with changes in the cost-of-living index. 


A National War Labour Board and nine Regional War Labour Boards have 
been set up to administer both the Wartime Wages Control Order and the Fair- 
Wages Policy. ~The National Board consists of three independent members and it 
is advised by a committee of employers’ and workers’ representatives. The Pro- 
vincial Ministers who are in charge of labour matters are the chairmen of the 
Regional Boards and the members are employers’ and workers’ representatives. 
The inspection staffs of the Unemployment Insurance Commission and of the 
Provincial Departments are used for enforcement purposes. 


Manpower and Selective Service.—Manpower policy in Canada as in other 
countries has developed gradually. At first, the mere absorption of the unemployed 
into productive work through the normal operation of the labour market was 
sufficient to meet most manpower requirements. Positive action by the Govern- 
ment soon became necessary, however, and the program has expanded steadily 
until it now applies to the whole labour force, active and potential, and-is designed 
to secure the most effective distribution of that force both within industry and 
between industry and the Armed Forces. It is embodied mainly in two sets of 
regulations: the National Selective Service Civilian and National Selective Service 
Mobilization Regulations. 


All men between the ages of 183 and 30 and all single men up to 41 are required 
to undertake military service if they are medically fit. In order to prevent the 
absorption into the Forces of men needed elsewhere, however, postponement orders 
may under certain circumstances be granted to men employed in essential industries, 
seasonal occupations and agriculture. In addition, men who enlist in the Forces 
or are already serving may be granted leave to return temporarily to industry if they 
are urgently needed there. 


On the purely civilian side, there are two aspects of the policy: control over the 
movement of workers and direction of certain groups of workers into more essential 
jobs. The basis of the program is a carefully drafted schedule of labour priorities 
which shows exactly which establishments should be given first call on available 
labour in any locality. 

Control over the movement of workers is possible because of the fact that, with 
insignificant exceptions, all employers and workers are required to use the local 
employment offices. No worker can quit or be released from his job without 
giving or receiving seven days’ notice of separation, a copy of which goes to the local 
office. Similarly, no employer may interview or engage any worker and no worker 
may seek or accept employment unless he has a permit from the local office. Except 
anonymously in the name of Selective Service, employers may not normally advertise 
for help, and they must requisition all the labour they need from the local employ- 
ment offices. Moreover, since Sept. 20, 1943, no worker in an establishment with 
a high labour priority rating has been able to quit or be released from his job without 
permission. 
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Considerable numbers of workers have been compelled to leave their jobs and 
to take essential employment elsewhere. Employers in a long list of civilian in- 
dustries have been ordered to discharge all men between the ages of 16 and 40 who 
for medical or other reasons are not in the Armed Forces, and these men have been 
assigned to essential jobs. Workers who are unemployed for two weeks or more 
may be directed into any job that is considered suitable. All men between the ages 
of 18 and 64 who have experience in coal mining and all men in Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick who were formerly longshoremen may be directed back to employ- 
ment in the mines or on the docks as the case may be. Any man between the ages 
of 16 and 64 may be directed to accept employment in cutting wood fuel, fishing or 
fish processing. Workers other than the above may be required to report for an 
interview and may be persuaded, though not compelled, to accept more essential 
employment. 


Special provisions apply to agriculture. No farm worker may seek or accept 
employment outside agriculture without a permit, except short-term employment 
in related seasonal industries. Moreover, under agreements between the Dominion 
and the provinces, farm workers from one province may be moved, either temporarily 
or for an indefinite period, to provinces where they are more urgently needed. 
Soldiers, prisoners of war and Japanese are used in farm work, and Mennonites, 
Doukhobors and conscientious objectors who are relieved from the obligation to 
undertake military service have been directed into agriculture. 


The manpower program is administered by the Director of National Selective 
Service who is responsible to the Minister of Labour. The Director is advised by - 
a Selective Service Advisory Board which consists of representatives of Government 
Departments and agencies, industry, and labour. Under him there are several 
Associate Directors who are in charge of the different aspects of the program, and 
there are also regional directors who deal with matters that do not have to be 
referred to Ottawa. Local administration of the civilian side of the program is 
carried on through Selective Service officers who are stationed in the local Employ- 
ment and Selective Service offices. These offices are the local offices of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission (see p. 712) which, along with the other facilities 
of the Commission, have been placed at the disposal of the Minister of Labour for 
the duration of the War for the purposes of Selective Service. The managers of the 
Commission’s local offices are the Selective Service officers. For the administration 
of the military call-up, the country is divided into 13 divisions in each of which 
there is a Registrar. 


Subsection 2.—Provincial Labour Departments 


Labour legislation in Canada is, for the most part, a matter for the provincial 
legislatures. In each province, except Alberta and Prince Edward Island, there is 
a special department or bureau charged with the administration of labour laws. 
The agricultural province of Prince Edward Island has enacted little labour legisla- 
tion. In Alberta the Department of Trade and Industry administers most labour 
legislation, the Board of Industrial Relations having charge of statutes regulating 
wages and hours and factory welfare. In each province legislation for the protec- 
tion of miners is administered by the department dealing with mines. Factory 
legislation in eight provinces and shops legislation in several provinces prohibit 
child labour, regulate the hours of women and young persons, and provide for safety 
and health. Minimum-wage legislation, except in Prince Edward Island, is ad- 
ministered by a special board which forms part of the Labour Department. Other 
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statutes administered by some provincial departments include laws for the settle- 
ment of industrial disputes, laws to insure freedom of association and promote 
collective bargaining, and laws to provide for apprenticeship and the licensing of 
certain classes of workmen. The Industrial Standards Acts in Alberta, Saskat- 
chewan, Ontario, New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, and the Fair Wage Act in 
Manitoba enable the wages and hours of work agreed upon by representatives of 
employers and employees to be made legal throughout the industry concerned. 
The Collective Agreement Act in Quebec permits collective agreements between 
employers and trade unions to be made binding on all in the industry. Workmen’s 
compensation laws in all the provinces except Prince Edward Island are administered 
by independent boards. 

For information regarding individual Provincial Departments of Labour, 
reference should be made to the annual reports of the Departments concerned, or to 
the Deputy Ministers of Labour of the Provincial Governments. 


Subsection 3.—Provincial Labour Legislation, 1942-43* 


The principal provincial measures of interest to labour enacted in 1942 and 
1943 dealt with collective bargaining in British Columbia, Ontario and Alberta, and 
with workmen’s compensation benefits in Nova Scotia, Ontario, Alberta and British 
Columbia. In Alberta and British Columbia provisions of the Mining Acts 
relating to miners’ certificates were modified to meet the shortage of coal miners. 
In most of the provinces, committees were established to consider post-war planning, 
including co-operation with the Government of Canada for this purpose. ) 


Prince Edward Island.—There were no outstanding developments to report 
for this Province. 


Nova Scotia.—Amendments in the Workmen’s Compensation Act increased 
payments to a widow or invalid widower from $30 to $40 a month and payments 
for children from $7-50 to $10 or, in the case of orphans, from $15 to $20 a month. 
Maximum total compensation to these dependants was raised from $60 to $80 a 
month. Certain sections of the Coal Mines Regulation Act were revised to permit 
an increase in the number of miners and a special Act was passed to enable the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council to prescribe, for the duration of the War, the 
qualifications and conditions of supervision for persons employed at the working 
face. 


New Brunswick.—The Mining Act was amended to prescribe qualifications 
for underground foremen and to require additional safety measures. Under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, the Board may, in any case of disability, pay a 
lump sum not exceeding 10 p.c. of impairment of earning capacity, the balance of 
compensation to be paid periodically. The Employment Agencies Act prohibits 
the operation of private fee-charging employment agencies. Acts of 1937 governing 
factories and steam boilers were proclaimed in force from Sept. 1, 1948, and were 
amended. The Factories Act now forbids, except with written authority from the 
Minister, the employment of a child under 14 and limits the employment of a 
woman or young person under 18 to nine hours per day and 54 hours per week. 
Laundries and dry-cleaning establishments are now covered by the Act. 


Quebec.—Under the Workmen’s Compensation Act the Commission, or the 
employer, if individually liable, is to be reimbursed by the Provincial Treasurer for 
all cost of compensation to a blind workman in excess of $59 if the workman was 


* For a general summary of labour legislation in Canada, see the 1938 Year Book, pp. 787-796. 
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employed with the approval of a designated institute for the blind. Other changes 
entitle a workman to the renewal of prosthetic and orthopedic appliances for as 
long as may be necessary; provide compensation for any industrial disease covered 
by the Act irrespective of the employment, providing the occupation was the 
cause of the disease; enable the Commission to establish clinics for workmen exposed 
to siliceous dust; and add pottery-making to the industries in which pneumoconiosis 
is presumed to be caused by occupation. Family allowances were added to the 
provisions of a collective agreement which may be made binding on employers and 
employees by Order in Council under the Collective Agreement Act. For the first 
time school attendance was made compulsory for children between 6 and 14 years 
of age and employment of such a child in school hours forbidden, except on written 
permit, for more than six weeks in a school year. Provision was made for 
establishing an Economic Advisory Council and a Commission to prepare a plan of 
health insurance. 


Ontario.—The Collective Bargaining Act, 1943, was amended to require an 
employer to negotiate with the representatives of a collective bargaining agency 
certified as appropriate by the Labour Court, which is a branch of the High Court of 
Justice of Ontario. ‘Collective bargaining agency” means a trade union or associa- 
tion of employees but excludes any association dominated, coerced or improperly 
influenced by the employer, by financial aid or otherwise. The Act does not apply to 
farming, domestic service, police, the Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario, 
or a municipal corporation, school board, or any board or commission established by 
a municipal corporation under statutory authority except with the express consent 
of such corporation, board or commission. A collective bargaining agency, which 
claims to represent a majority of the employees of an employer or a majority of 
any unit of his employees appropriate for bargaining, may apply to the Court to 
be certified as such. The Court has power to determine any dispute concerning 
the appropriate agency, to inquire into any alleged violation of the Act, to restrain 
any person from continuing such violation, direct the reinstatement of any person 
discharged from employment and the payment to him of an amount not exceeding 
his monetary loss, and to make any other order it deems proper. An employer 
must not discriminate against an employee because of membership or activity 
in a collective bargaining agency or require as a condition of employment that 
any person shall abstain from joining or assisting a collective bargaining agency or 
from exercising his rights under the Act or under a collective agreement. Other 
sections of the Act stipulate that a collective bargaining agency and its acts are 
not to be deemed unlawful by reason only that one or more of its objects is in 
restraint of trade; that an act done by two or more members of a collective bargaining 
agency, if done in contemplation or furtherance of a trade dispute, is not actionable 
unless such act would be actionable if done without any agreement or combination; 
and that a collective bargaining agency may not be made a party to any action nor 
a collective agreement be made the subject of such action unless this can be done 
irrespective of the provisions of the Act. 

Under the Workmen’s Compensation Act maximum average earnings upon 
which compensation may be based were raised to $2,500 and compensation to a 
widow or invalid widower was increased from $40 to $45 per month. Compensation 
to a consort may not be less than $45 per month or average earnings, if less. Mini- 
mum compensation to a consort and one child is now $55, irrespective of earnings, 
with a further $10 to each child up to $55 per month or earnings, whichever is 
greater. A workman may now claim compensation for an industrial disease even 
if the disease is not due to his occupation during the twelve months preceding 
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disablement. Under the Factory, Shop and Office Building Act, orders for the 
remedying of dangerous or unhealthy conditions must be carried out within 30 days 
or within a period fixed by the inspector. The maximum amount of wages that 
may be recovered by an order of a justice of the peace under the Master and Servant 
Act was raised from $100 to $200. 


Manitoba.—Changes in the Fair Wage Act, Part I of which applies to public 
works and private construction works, extended the Act to smaller private works and 
added laundries and trucking businesses to the industries to which Part II of the 
Act applies. Minimum wages and maximum hours may be fixed by Order in 
Council in the industries under Part II if a sufficient proportion of the industry 
agrees upon the conditions. Hours on duty of drivers of public passenger and 
goods vehicles were limited to 10 in any 24. An amendment in the Strikes and 
Lockouts Prevention Act permitted two officers of a union to sign an application for 
a Board of Conciliation on behalf of employees who are members of the union if 
they are authorized by a resolution of the employees directly affected, at a meeting 
of which all had at least three days’ notice, or if they are authorized in writing by 
a majority of the union member employees directly affected. The Workmen’s 
Compensation Act now enables the Board, with the approval of the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council, to make arrangements with the Boards of Saskatchewan and 
Ontario for compensation for industrial diseases to workmen engaged in operations 
extending across the provincial boundary. The Electricians’ Licence Act was 
brought into conformity with the Code of the Canadian Engineering Standards 
Association and installation of electrical equipment not approved by the Association 
was forbidden. 


Saskatchewan.—The Factories Act was amended to enable the Commissioner 


of Labour and Public Welfare, subject to regulations of the Lieutenant-Governor in 


Council, to grant exemption from the provisions of the Act relating to the employ- 
ment of children, hours of employment of women and young persons, and certain 
safety and health provisions. Sections dealing with elevators and hoists were 
repealed following enactment of the Elevator and Hoist Act, 1948, which provided 
for inspection and fixed 18 years as the minimum age for elevator operators. Amend- 
ments in the Steam Boilers Act enabled the Lieutenant-Governor in Council to make 
regulations governing refrigerating and oxy-acetylene plants, pressure vessels, and 
the qualifications for welders. The Workmen’s Wage Act, which requires the weekly 
payment of wages in cash or by cheque in the construction industry and in factories 
and shops, was amended to permit exemptions from these provisions. The Work- 
men’s Compensation Board may now pay compensation in respect of a child up to 
the age of 18 years if it seems advisable to continue the child’s education. A 
number of additions were made to the schedule of industrial diseases and compensa- 
tion is provided for frost-bite and for repair or replacement of broken dentures. 
The Board, with the approval of the Government, may make arrangements with the 
Boards of Alberta and Manitoba for compensation for industrial diseases for workmen 
employed in an interprovincial industry. 


Alberta.—In the Labour Welfare Act, which applies to all employees except 
farm labourers and domestic servants, a number of sections of the Factories Act were 
repealed and re-enacted with certain changes, including new provisions to require 
prompt payment of wages and to enable the Board of Industrial Relations to con- 
duct investigations and make orders relating to working conditions. In the 1943 
revision of the Workmen’s Compensation Act, compensation to a widow or invalid 
widower was raised from $35 to $40 a month with $12 a month for each child under 
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18, instead of payments ranging from $12 for the first child to $8 for all children 
after the third. Benefits to orphan children were increased from $15 to $20 a month. 
A widow or foster-mother now receives a lump sum of $100. The maximum payment 
to dependent parents was raised from $30 to $35 a month and maximum total com- 
pensation to dependants, other than consort or children, from $65 to $70 a month. 
Minimum benefit in total disability cases was increased from $10 per week or average 
earnings to $12-50 a week or average earnings. If disability lasts more than fourteen 
days compensation is paid from the first day. Appeals from awards of the Board 
are to be made to a specialist instead of to a medical board. The limit of $20,000 
a year on expenditure for retraining of disabled workmen was removed. The whole 
cost of medical aid is to be met by assessments against employers and provisions 
authorizing deductions from wages for this purpose were repealed as of Oct. 31, 1943, 
in the case of bush work, lumber manufacture and incidental industries, and from 
Dec. 31, 1943, in all other industries. The Board was given power to establish hos- 
pitals and clinics for the treatment and rehabilitation of injured workmen. In 1942 
the Order of Railway Conductors in Alberta, the only class of railway workers 
remaining outside the Act, were brought within its scope at their own request. 
The Mining Industry Wages Security Act, which was amended and its title changed 
to Industrial Wages Security Act, now applies only to mines, but lumbering, quarry- 
ing, salt mines, works for processing salt, or tar sands or drilling for natural gas or 
oil may be brought within its seope by Order in Council. Under an amendment in 
the Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Act, the trade union or negotiating 
committee representing the employees may serve upon the employer or employers 
48 hours notice of a meeting for the purpose of bargaining, and the employer or 
employers or their accredited representatives must attend. The Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act (Alberta), 1928, was repealed in 1942. 


British Columbia.—The collective bargaining sections of the Industrial 
Conciliation and Arbitration Act, 1937, were amended to require an employer to 
negotiate with the union to which a majority of his employees belong and to forbid 
an employer to interfere with, or contribute financial or other support to, an em- 
ployees’ organization. As formerly, employees may bargain with their employers 
through their representatives elected by a majority vote of the employees affected, 
but if a majority of the employees are members of a trade union (as defined in the 
legislation) that union has the right to conduct such bargaining on behalf of all 
employees whether members of the union or not. The Minister of Labour, when 
notified of the election of bargaining representatives, must notify the employer and 
the employees or the union, as the case may be, and the employer must bargain with 
such representatives. Where the parties fail to reach an agreement, the matter 
may be treated as a “dispute’’ within the meaning of the Act. 

Under amendments in the Workmen’s Compensation Act, a widow or foster- 
mother is to receive a lump sum of $100. Maximum earnings on which compensa- 
tion is based were raised to $2,500 and compensation for children was increased from 
$7 -50 to $10 per month for each child under 16 and for each invalid child over that 
age. or each child attending school between the ages of 16 and 18 years, $12-50 
per month is now payable. Orphans are to receive $20 per month instead of $15 
to the age of 18, and over that age, if invalids, but this amount is reduced by $2-50 
for any child between 16 and 18 who is able to attend school and is not doing so. 

The maximum total payment to a consort and children or to orphan children 
was raised from $70 to $80 a month. Maximum monthly compensation to other de- 
pendants was increased from $30 to $40, in the case of a parent or parents, or $55 
in all, instead of $45. Where there are orphan children or a consort without children 
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and also a dependent parent or parents, payments to the.parent or parents are 
increased from $30 to $40 a month, the monthly maximum total to all dependants 
being raised from $70 to $80. A consort, parent or child who is not dependent but 
has a reasonable expectation of pecuniary benefit from the continuance of the 
workman’s life may be awarded not more than $40 a month for life or for a shorter 
period, but not exceeding in all $1,000. Maximum compensation in total disability 
cases was increased from $10 per week or average earnings to $12-50 per week or 
average earnings. The Board was given power to make a subsistence allowance of 
not more than $2-50 per day to a workman undergoing treatment under its direction 
at a place other than the one where he resides. In the rehabilitation of injured 
workmen the Board may spend up to $75,000. If the contribution by workmen of 
one cent a day proves insufficient to provide one-half the cost of medical aid, the 
Board may increase the amount so as to distribute the cost equally between workmen 
and employers. 


In coal mines where not more than 12 men are employed below ground at 
any one time, the Wartime Coal-mine Employment Act permits the employment 
of any manager, overman, shiftboss, fireboss, shotlighter or miner whom the Chief 
Inspector is satisfied is competent. The time limit was removed in the section 
of the Factories Act giving power to an inspector to permit the employment of a 
child under 15 for not more than six hours. Sections of the Truck Act requiring 
wages to be paid in cash or by cheque to workmen employed in, or within a three-mile 
radius of a city were extended to villages and municipalities. The Apprenticeship 
Act was amended to lower the minimum age for entry into apprenticeship and for 
employment in a designated trade to 15 years, bringing it into line with the school- 
leaving age. A number of new trades were brought under the Trade Schools Act. 


Yukon and Northwest Territories.—Ordinances of 1943 prohibit the opera- 
tion of fee-charging employment agencies in both of these Territories. Under the 
Judicature Ordinance of the Yukon, as amended, wages and salaries are not subject 
to seizure or attachment, except as to any amount in excess of $3 per day (less the 
daily cost of any board supplied by the employer) for the period in respect of which 
such wages and salaries are owing at the date of service of the summons. 


Section 2.—Occupations of the Gainfully Occupied Population 


The total population in’ gainful occupations is recorded at the census. In 
Section 15 of Chapter IV, pp. 128-146 of the 1937 Year Book, the gainfully occu- 
pied in 1931 are dealt with rather extensively under the heading ‘Occupations of 
the Canadian People’. <A special review of occupations of the Canadian people, 
based on final figures from the 1941 Census, will be found in Appendix III to 
this volume. 


Section 3.—Employment and Unemployment 


Subsection 1.—Employment and Unemployment Statistics of the Census 


In the 1933 edition of the Year Book, pp. 775-780 are devoted to an examina- 
tion of the preliminary figures of unemployment as reported at June 1, 1931, for 
that date and for the preceding twelve months. Tables 24 and 25, at p. 836 of the 
1934-35 Year Book, summarize, by industries, the statistics of those actually un- 
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employed at the date of the 1931 Census, and of time lost during the twelve months 
preceding that date. Preliminary figures of unemployment as at June 1, 1941, will 
be found in Bulletin U-1 of the 1941 Census. Preliminary data of unemployment 
during the census year will be found in Bulletin E-1 of the Census; these data 
are now subdivided by counties or census divisions. 


Subsection 2.—Employment and Payrolls as Reported by Employers* 


Monthly statistics, collected for many years by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, provide up-to-date information respecting the current fluctuations in 
the employment afforded by establishments, ordinarily employing 15 persons or 
over, in the following main industrial groups: manufacturing, logging, mining, 
communications, transportation, construction and maintenance, services (chiefly 
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hotels and restaurants and laundries and dry-cleaning plants) and trade; com- 
mencing with 1940, returns have also been furnished by financial institutions. 
The more important industries omitted from the monthly surveys are: agriculture, 
domestic and personal services, and governmental, educational and certain other 
professional services. The extent of the coverage is indicated by comparison with 
the figures of the Decennial Census; of the aggregate of 2,631,960 men and women 
at work in all industries, according to the 1941 Census, 60-4 p.c. were on the staffs 
of the firms furnishing statistics at June 1, 1941. Approximately 81 p.c. of all 
those listed in the Census as belonging in the industries covered in the monthly 
surveys were employed by the establishments co-operating at the census date. 
Thus the monthly inquiries depict the employment situation currently existing 
among a very large proportion of the wage-earning population in the Dominion; 


* Revised by Miss M. E. K. Roughsedge, Chief, Employment and Payroll Statistics Branch, Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 
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the value of the surveys is greatly enhanced by the fact that, since the spring of 
1941, information respecting the current earnings of the persons in recorded employ- 
ment has also been collected. 


In 1948, monthly returns were furnished by an average of 13,756 establishments 
in the eight industries enumerated above, for which records are available since 
1920; their employees averaged 1,848,534, while the maximum figure was that of 
1,916,588 at Dec. 1. In 1942, the 13,081 firms co-operating in the current surveys 
had reported an average working force of 1,738,848 men and women. Based on 
the 1926 average as 100, the index in 1943 was 184-1, or 6 p.c. higher than in 1942, 
previously the maximum. 


During 1943, employment reached unprecedentedly high levels, there being a 
generally favourable trend in eight of the twelve months; curtailment was 
indicated in the first two months of the year and again at Apr. 1 and May 1. The 
extent of the upswing from the latter date, however, was not equal to that reported in 
the earlier phases of the expansive movement which, dating from the outbreak of 
hostilities, had received great impetus from the events of the spring and early sum- 
mer of 1940, climaxed by the collapse of France. Thus, the 1943 index exceeded 
by 6 p.c. that of 1942, when the figure had been 14-1 p.c. above the 1941 average 
which in turn had exceeded the 1940 figures by 22-6 p.c. This slowing-down in 
the rate of acceleration during 1943-is a natural development, in view of the mag- 
nitude of the industrial expansion since the beginning of the War, with consequent 
depletion of the labour market; the reserve of labour has, of course, also been 
seriously affected by the recruitment of large numbers to the Armed Forces. The 
latest available information indicates that, by the latter part of 1948, about 867,590 
persons were enrolled in the Canadian Army, Navy and Air Force. 


The distribution of the men and women more recently added to the wage- 
earning population has also differed from that indicated in earlier phases. With 
developing shortages of labour and material, the transfer of workers from the less- 
essential to the more-essential production and services has assumed increasing im- 
portance. In general, the shift has been facilitated by the relatively high earnings 
of those employed in war plants and in other essential industries and services. In 
Canada, as in other countries, an important consequence of war-time conditions 
has been the widespread replacement of men by female workers. Thus at Oct. 1, 
1943, women, numbering 510,715, constituted 26-2 p.c. of all those in recorded 
employment, as compared with 23-5 p.c. at Oct. 1, 1942. In manufacturing, the 
proportion was higher, at 27-9 p.c. as against 25-7 p.c. a year earlier. 


Largely as a result of war-time conditions, the substantial advances in employ- 
ment recorded since the outbreak of war have been accompanied by relatively 
greater gains in the current payrolls. During 1948, the average weekly payroll* 
distributed by the co-operating employers in the eight leading industries was 
$56,903,978; the index of payrolls, based on the June 1, 1941, disbursements of 
the co-operating firms as 100, averaged 144-9, while the increase in the number in 
recorded employment in the same comparison was 20-4 p.c. In 1942, the annual 
index of payrolls was 128-3, and the average number of employees was 13-6 p.c. 
greater than at June 1, 1941. The main factors contributing to the relatively greater 
expansion in the salaries and wages than in employment in the period of observation 
may be summarized as follows: (1) The growing concentration of workers in the 
heavy manufacturing industries, where rates of pay are above the average, and where, 


* For an explanation of the methods used in tabulating the current payroll statistics, see the ‘‘Annual 
Review of Employment, 1943”; or monthly bulletins on employment and payrolls, published by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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in addition, there is a considerable amount of overtime work. (2) The payment of 
cost-of-living allowances to the majority of workers; the rates at which this bonus 
has been calculated have been increased on more than one occasion since its insti- 
tution. (3) The progressive up-grading of employees as they gain experience 
in their work. In certain cases, higher wage-rates have also been authorized. 

In spite of these main factors reacting favourably upon the current payrolls, 
the average weekly earnings of the typical wage-earner have not shown advances 
commensurate with those in the index of aggregate payrolls, due to the continued 
dilution of labour and other factors. Nevertheless, the growth in the average 
earned income, as indicated in these statistics, has been noteworthy; in the period 
from June 1, 1941, when the payroll’record infits" present form was commenced, to 
Dec. 1, 1943, the per capita average earnings have arisen by 25-2 p.c. The weekly 
figure in the case of the eight} leading industries in 1943 was $30-78; if finance 
is included, the mean was $30-79. These averages considerably exceed those of 
$28-56 in the eight leading industries and $28-61 in the nine industrial divisions, 
in 1942. 

The accompanying chart depicts the general trends of employment and of 
payrolls in the period from June 1, 1941. The relatively greater rise in the dis- 
bursements than in employment is striking; the reasons for the disparity in the 
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rates of increase have already been given. The occasional interruptions in the 
generally upward movement in the payrolls have been due, in the main, to losses 
in working time over holidays, notably at the year-end, and at the Easter season. 
These factors were reflected also in a lowering of the average weekly earnings of the 
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typical individual then in recorded employment; apart from these reductions, how- 
ever, the general trends of aggregate payrolls and of per capita earnings have been 
steadily upward in the period for which data are available. 


The state of full employment now existing is, of course, the direct result of 
Government expenditures for war purposes, heightened by the demand for com- 
modities resulting, in spite of rigid controls as regards necessities, from the increased 
purchasing power of wage-earners. As the Governor of the Bank of Canada pointed 
out, the increase in the national income from $5 billions in 1938 to $9 billions in 
1942 almost exactly paralleled the rise in all governmental expenditures, viz., from 
$1 billion to $5 billions in the same period. The Governor of the Bank of Canada 
was careful.to observe that, while many would conclude from this experience that 
full employment can be produced by Government expenditures, this has been 
accomplished during the war period by high taxation and borrowing and because of 
the unity of national purpose directed towards the vital goal of winning the War. 
To maintain full employment, judged by peace-time standards (and it would be 
neither desirable nor possible to continue indefinitely the present high war-time 
level) it will be necessary to substitute other objectives—the broad goal being a 
rising standard of living and a national contribution toward a world economy that 
will remove the threat of war. 


1.—Average Number of Employees, and Average Weekly Payrolls Reported by the 
Co-operating Firms in 1942 and 1943, together with Average Per Capita Weekly 
Earnings at Stated Dates in those Years. 


Average Per Capita Weekly Earnings 


Average a Paid On or About— 
Year, Province and Industry Number of Weekly 


Employees Pa: 
yrolls 
Reported | Disbursed | Mar.1 | June1 | Sept.1 | Dec.1 


re | ee | SS | TD 


1942 No. $ $ & $ $ 
Province 
Maritime Provinces...........-+.+++- 130,386 | 3,299,323 25-93 25-29 26-56 26°13 
Prince Edward Island...........-. 2,111 46,180 20-11 22-46 22-80 23-29 
ON OVA SCOLIE fs eco cc care cies netacioren 79,179 | 2,068,879 | 27-29 26-33 27-46 27-23 
New brinswiCk:,..i.0.. sess ec 49,096 |} 1,189,264 24-19 23-79 25-25 24-46° 
BDO oe ter eaten te aa)-arninve fiele ioe 543,982 | 14,551,017 25-71 26-44 27-66 28 -29 
ON EATION rs ree eceites Sees 728,479 | 21,786, 521 29-32 29-42 30-29 31-43 
IPPAITIO ETOVINCEBS « oc.cs cs sates ce'cet sc 183,415 |} 5,284,620 28-34 28-49 29-02 29-82 
NTamItODA et So heiec tics es co's c's sie sieve 86,689 | 2,490,005 28+ 26 28-57 28-90 29-55 
Saskatchowanee: toss scene vies «cies 34, 960 964, 713 27-60 27-35 27-63 27-97 
JANG Ve iTig nr hah Oz gegen “alr ae abi I ay be 61,766 | 1,829,902 28 -83 29-04 30-00 31-31 
PSTitisnee OMIM DIG t.. save dae ose crea c ey 152,586 | 4,796,131 30-35 30-68 32-81 33-64 
Industry 
SMU AGUGL LIP 5 cis ca). cfateisielbisis’s «'ss aim © 1,075,471 | 31,435,351 28-58 28-73 29-72 31-17 
PMA DIG ROSUE cs costae ys dee ps ovine 561,461 | 18,159, 753 31-59 31-75 32-91 34-44 
Non-durable goods........-..++++ 495,661 | 12,644, 986 25-23 25-10 25°77 26-93 
Electric light and power..........- 18,349 612 | 34.14 34-31 34°84 35-90 
ODOUR eS ee NT NI, cia'are'e's do sie.e's 58,296 | 1,185,961 18.97 20-65 23-03 21-07 
EH ae pees ie yt a vetcu Seiehaid o's mins 01 80,056 | 2,785,432 34-84 34-47 35-64 35-83 
Communications...........2ssceeee. 27,705 779,431 27-68 28-01 28-19 29-35 
[EranspOrtatiOn’: se%.yseiedjeaie esisie dad ete 132,994 | 4,614,105 84-71 84-64 34-83 35-37 
Construction and maintenance....... 164,189 | 4,367,699 25-28 25-33 28-44 28-25 
= ol Wenn et tes Sate iad Ue heer. catnve aids ) 39, 841 692, 525 16-99 17-17 17-46 18-24 
TOG tronics econ ctss ose oe vanes 


eS |S |S | LT 


160, 296 3, 857, 108 23-84 24-05 24-31 24°25 
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1.—Average Number of Employees, and Average Weekly Payrolls Reported by the 
Coe-operating Firms in 1942 and 1943, together with Average Per Capita ty 
Earnings at Stated Dates in those Years—concluded. 


Average Per Capita Weekly Earnings 


Average | Average of : 
Number | Aggregate Paid On or About 
Year, Province and Industry of Weekly 


Employees} Payrolls 
Reported 1) Disbursed Mar. 1 June 1 Sept. 1 Dec. 1 


City 
Montreal ?.s52 205 soca ak Meroe 254,135 | 7,123,995 27-14 27-56 28-83 30-17 
Quebeos ies Pe eas eae eee 31, 601 743,944 22-71 23-63 24-64 25-28 
(PorontO sc coke. oe ee 231,629 | 6,851,003 29-18 28-64 30-00 31-00 
Ottawa first Hor dew aoe ean eee 21,348 539, 854 24-91 24-65 25-80 26°46 
Hamilton <4 tate eee 60, 922 1, 909, 242 30-92 30-30 31-70 33-08 
Windsor cee eee ee ee 38, 388 1,508,325 38-78 39-97 39-64 40-84 
Winnipeg.......... ee APN ee Su 55, 212 1,494, 916 26-41 26-75 27-43 27-93 
VSNCOUVED cence lck ae at at eA. 72,520 | 2,220,112 29-30 30-08 31-86 32-64 
Totals or Averages....... 1,738,848 | 49,717,612 27-92 28-20 29-29 30-06 

1943 

Province 
Maritime Provinces................. 137,530 | 3,880,631 28-25 28-72 28-59 29-23 
Prince Edward Island............. 2,235 53, 767 22-90 23-21 24-83 25-02 
INOVE SCOUT oe Oke are 83,302 | 2,444,113 29-77 29-91 29-47 30-69 
New Brunswiek! “ea Sarees 51, 993 1,382,751 26-19 27-05 27°31 27-11 
Quebect cate ee oeak oe ton eres 587,302 | 17,073,442 28-96. 28-90 29-78 30-04 
Ontario sey wee Sherr ce ey eee 755,301 | 24,030,165 31-82 31-98 32-19 32°65 
IPTAITIO EFOVINCORT te eee - 191,580 | 5,812,019 30°14 30-51 30-47 31-16 
Manitoba. 2 aie eh ee ere 90,193 | 2,697,129 29-64 30:06 30-05 30-74 
Saskatchewan. Jee ees. Be 36, 585 1,061, 876 28-88 29-19 29-10 29-25 
Alberta, S5see Woe eek ck 64,802 | 2,053,014 31-52 31-95 31-81 32:77 
British Colombian coscerowis 176, 821 6, 107,721 34-33 35-34 35-48 35-10 
Industry 

Manniactirmpoinsccctiicesuo cree 1,180,550 | 37,210,309 31-49 31-62 32-03 32-86 
Durableszoodgic..cte-« ode ce ken 665,114 | 23,008, 551 34-65 34-80 35-16 36-13 
Non-durable goods. . noses: eer) 497,459 | 13,560,976 27-31 27-32 27-63 28-33 
Electric light and power.. ae 17,977 645, 782 35-75 35-69 35-31 36-27 
GRP ING Re ene ee re ohn es 53, 994 1,311, 963 22-59 24-58 28-31 24-37 
Mintig 258 bie 6 ost ae Aen ck Soca 74,070 | 2,672,498 36-84 36°35 35:73 37-37 
Communications,. 61. 4s5s.00%.5 ce 27,910 819, 563 28-86 29-37 30-01 30-20 
Drgnsportation jis. ck Aenea see cst ae 144,463 | 5,178,418 36°38 36°06 35-38 35-84 
Construction and maintenance....... 163,809 | 4,852,782 29-67 29-54 30°13 29-71 
DBOrviCesitosh akeceae le ccge ea ignie Unis be eee 42,457 789, 158 18-32 18-53 18-77 18-97 
6 3:02 Fiera Set hey SGA Gat te rR ae eee 161,281 | 4,068,287 25-14 25-31 25-57 25-23 

City 
Montreal’. 3. sigieislon be ences a) Be 286,830 | 8,756,429 30-56 30-5C 31-15 31-97 
Qhebecn eves ak. oe aha eee 38, 987 1,038, 485 24-98 26-17 27-86 29-14 
"ROPODGO coh acts ceded ete ce 251,322 | 7,948,006 31-52 31-51 32-16 32-38 
Ottawa Poe Aer ce eee ee eee 22,188 591, 437 26-64 26-60 38.99 27-18 
Hamiltonee::. ice teeeints eee ee 61, 008 1,979, 404 33-26 31-77 2-41 33-31 
Windsor.) 8 stato od eca ee eee ee 41,579 | 1,726,959 42-11 42-26 41-73 42-51 
Winnipeg: 34.0 soc a eathces wee 58,320 | 1,633,235 27-99 28-16 27-96 28-80 
Vancouver es. sence. cane ee 87,886 | 2,938,994 34-07 * 34-41 34-17 34-06 
Totals or Averages....... 1,848,534 | 56,903,978 30-92 30-93 31-30 31-61 


Employment and Payrolls by Economic Areas.—Considerably heightened 
activity was noted during 1943 in all areas. The growth was generally less pro- 
nounced than that indicated in 1942 or 1941, but, nevertheless, was fairly substantial 
in most provinces. The gains over the preceding year ranged from 3:6 p.c. in 
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Nova Scotia and Ontario, to 15-3 p.c. in British Columbia. Continued large-scale 
expansion was also shown in the reported payrolls, while the average per capita 
weekly earnings in all provinces were higher in 1943 than in 1942, when pronounced 
increases over 1941 had been indicated in the various provinces. 


¥ 


2.—Index Numbers of Employment as Reported by Employers in Economic Areas, 
by Months, 1942 and 1943, with Yearly Averages since 1929 


Nore.—These indexes are calculated as at the first day of each month, on the base 1926=100. The 
relative weights show the proportion ot employees reported in each economic area to the total reported 
by all employers making returns in Canada at Dez. 1, 1943. Averages for 1921-23, inclusive, are given at 
p. 770 of the 19388 Year Book. 


Maritime : Prairie British 
Year and Month Pisuintes Quebec Ontario Peavinesst || Colipabis Canada 
Averages, 1929.............. 114-8 113-4 123-1 126-3 111-5 119-6 
Averages, 1930.............. 118-3 110-3 114-6 117-1 107-9 113-4 
Averages, 1931.............. 108-1: 160-9 101-2 111-5 93-5 102-5 
Averages, 1932.............- 92-2 85-5 88-7 90-0 80-5 87-5 
Averages, 1933............-. 85-3 82-0 84-2 86-2 78-0 83-4 
Averages, 1934.............. 101-6 91-7 101-3 90-0 90-4 96-0 
Averages, 1985.............. 103-7 95-4 103-3 95-2 97-7 99-4 
Averages, 1936.............. 109-4 100-7 106-7 99-3 4101-1 103-7 
Averages, 1987...... Ses Pam? 121-8 115-4 118-3 99-3 106-8 114-1 
Averages, 1938.............. 111-5 117-0 113-7 100-0 104-2 111-8 
Averages, 1939.............. 110-5 120-8 114-3 103-2 107-5 123-9 
Averages, 1940.............. 122-2 127-9 129-2 109-0 113-3 124-2 
Averages, 1941.............. 155-0 157-8 160-0 126-6 135-6 152-3 
1942 
anitanys Veatecr eh cake aes 183-9 175-0 172-7 131-4 142. 165-8 
Peruse vislietameandder asec ec8e 178-8 176-7 173°3 126-8 140-5 165-4 
Wistar ert scale tcitistete: «sc 159-3 178-6 174-4 126-1 143-1 165-1 
TCO iCA Babe 2h ee Ser Oo ee 155-6 176-8 174-8 127-2 149-6 165-2 
AY A eR ee Ta eee cls bs 156-7 177-9 175-9 130-9 158-8 167-4 
PING MT ON Reha sd 166-1 182-8 178-5 137-4 161-9 171-7 
‘iV bigd Wekow a peoc pues, ARO eae ee 177-2 187-1 181-1 139-4 167-9 175-7 
Wayoristel Meanie et Pein cls teoriee ie 170-4 191-4 181-5 143-5 175:3 177°8 
POPUCIODOL asters ae tars aa eres 172-2 192-8 183-0 143-1 179-4 179-3 
OYE Re? c=) Gin ne eee 185-2 194-5 184-7 139-0 183-6 181-3 
November tvais.ace-dseeds.- 189-0 198-1 185-2 140-2 187-2 183-3 
Doecemberiloeie caw chs acess 195-1 202-2 188-2 141-9 187-4 186:5 
Averages, 1942............-. 174-2 186-2 179-4 135-6 164-8 173-7 
1943 
TANG Velez 4. eatepegs Seti e de ons ere 180-0 198-7 187-5 140-6 185-2 183-7 
Hebnanvale mares ate. 167-4 198-7 186-6 134-7 181-4 181-2 
U0 Revo Se RE eel Pee cd ere on 168-4 198-8 186-4 135-4 182-4 181-4 
INS gibi Say Al ot ea ee 171-3 195-7 185-6 135-3 185-0 180-6 
IIE a a eo ae ne 170-6 192-0 181-8 135-9 186-8 178-2 
NITION SRE ee it cate ss Dist eis ges te 175-3 197-8 182-9 138-5 187-6 181-2 
PVG Eel ly RE ee ane nen ae a ieee 184-7 198-6 184-9 141-6 191-9 183-7 
PPAMCUISt ELC ce. congas ferns + ae 194-6 200-9 184-9 145-1 195-8 185-9 
BOPLOUT DOT Mectwsas ol ayslears «str 187-8 200-7 186-1 145-3 198-8 186-2 
(Bro ei e)s) da Le at ae 190-8 203-0 187-2 146-4 197-4 187-5 
Iiawandber T suereee es astticc 194-1 206-2 187-4 148-1 193-8 188-7 
MICUCCUNICLH te noe caidas tes 199-7 208-3 188-6 150-3 193-7 190-5 
Averages, 1943.............. 182-1 200-0 185-8 141-4 190-0 184-1 
Relative weights of employ- 
ment in economic areas, 
Ws ab DGC. 1, 1943.0 tAs os +, 7-9 32:0 40-1 10-6 9-4 100-0 


Employment and Payrolls by Cities.—An interesting development associated 
with war-time conditions is the relatively greater advance in employment in the 
eight leading cities for which statistics are segregated, than in the Dominion as a 
whole. In 1942, there was a rise of 19-3 p.c. over 1941 in the composite index 
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number for Montreal, Quebec, Toronto, Ottawa, Hamilton, Windsor, Winnipeg 
and Vancouver, a gain that compared favourably with the general increase of 
14-1 p.c., while in 1948, the increase in the eight cities amounted to 10-3 p.c. over 
the same period of 1942, whereas the gain in the Dominion as a whole was 6 p.c. 


Expanding employment in the leading cities, as elsewhere, has been accompanied 
by substantial advances in the payrolls disbursed. The current surveys provide 
little evidence that workers in the more populous centres receive unduly large pro- 
portions of the amounts disbursed in salaries and wages by the employers furnishing 
data. Thus, in 1948, the employees in the above-mentioned cities, constituting 
45-9 p.c. of the total number in recorded employment, received 46-8 p.c. of the 
reported payrolls. The per capita earnings in the eight cities in 1943 averaged 
$31-38 per week, as compared with the mean of $30-78 reported in Canada as a 
whole; the disparity was surprisingly low, in view of the higher rents and other 
living costs usually found in the larger centres of population. 


Manufacturing in the cities was particularly active during 1942, and there was 
further important improvement during 1943. It is probable that shortages of labour 
were chiefly responsible for the fact that employment in certain classes tended to 
slacken as the year progressed, although activity continued at a high level according 
to pre-war standards. 


3.—Index Numbers of Employment as Reported by Employers in Leading Cities, - 


by Months, 1942 and 1943, with Yearly Averages since 1929 


Nors.—These indexes are calculated as at the first day of each month, on the base 1926=100. The 
relative weights show the proportion of employees reported in each city to the total reported by all em- 
ployers making returns in Canada at Dec. 31, 1943. Averages for 1921-28, inclusive, are given at p. 772 of 
the 1988 Year Book. 


hed Montreal | Quebec | Toronto | Ottawa |Hamilton| Windsor | Winnipeg | Vancouver 
Averages, 1929..... 115-3 124-2 121-3 120-7 128-4 153-2 112-3 109-2 
Averages, 1930.... 111-8 125-3 116-3 123-1 113-9 128-6 107-6 109-8 
Averages, 1931....| 102-5 122-2 107-7 119-5 101-3 88-3 97-1 104-5 
Averages, 1932.... 88-1 101-8 95-2 99-3 83-7 78-4 86-6 88-5 
Averages, 1933.... 81-0 95-1 87-5 90-2 74-6 75-9 80-2 83-0 
Averages, 1934.... 84-5 95-1 93-5 99-5 84-1 93-1 82-9 87-4 
Averages, 1935.... 87-3 96-9 97-5 102-2 92-6 115-0 87-8 96-6 
Averages, 1936.... 92-1 95-2 101-5 106-3 98-3 121-3 92-3 103-7 
Averages, 1937.... 101-2 100-3 107-9 107-9 112-1 146-4 95-1 110-7 
Averages, 1938.... 103-9 107-5 107-3 105-0 106-8 138-3 93-1 109-1 
Averages, 1939.... 106-6 119-6 109-9 108-4 103-7 133-4 93-9 111-4 
Averages, 1940.... 114-7 126-4 123-1 119-2 124-4 161-2 101-0 120-2 
Averages, 1941.... 142-7 167-8 152-9 149-2 159-5 227°3 122-8 146-8 
1942 

VANUALV El one ee ons 156-4 195-4 168-8 169-9 178-4 249-1 130-4 166-6 
Februaryaliwecss. 155-2 195-4 171-0 170-8 181-2 251-6 126°6 169-5 
Marrone’ sas eae see 156°8 199-3 172-3 156-4 180-6 261-3 127-4 170-5 
April.) ite: 160:3 207-8 174:°8 156-6 181-5 266°8 127-4 177-9 

hla Vera rea we 162-9 214-3 176:9 156-6 184-7 268-6 130-5 193-4 
June bess sasacen es 166-8 220-0 179-7 157-7 185-9 279-2 132-8 197-7 
Abate. esate ninetc 168-2 221-2 181-7 160-3 188-8 287-2 132-9 209-7 
ANIZUSt Lote ox 171-9 228-8 180-8 163-0 188-1 296-1 133-5 221-8 
September l...... 174:4 239-8 183-6 163-4 190-7 297-0 134-4 231-0 
OCGLODer Lone ae 3s 176-0 248-5 186-6 162-3 191-1 311-2 135-8 238-5 
November 1...... 178-6 254-1 190-9 162-6 192-9 310-3 138-2 241-4 
December l....... 181-7 254-3 195-3 163-2 194-7 311-4 139-3 241-8 
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3.—_Index Numbers of Employment as Reported by Employers in Leading Cities, 
by Months, 1942 and 1943, with Yearly Averages since 1929—concluded 


Year and 


Province Montreal| Quebec | Toronto | Ottawa |Hamilton| Windsor | Winnipeg | Vancouver 
1943 

PRDUATY Livers aie sais s 180-5 250-0 194-3 164-9 192-6 312-7 140-0 242-3 
February 1........ 182-4 258 -6 193-3 162-6 193-3 815-4 133-4 239-9 
aroh lees an. 183-7 259-7 194-0 163-9 191-2 311-8 133-3 239-4 
Arif dee eee ee ts 185-2 265-0 194-3 165-2 191-5 309-6 134-7 240-4 
gel Soe one 185-9 269-7 192-4 164-5 187-8 306-0 137-4 240-1 
JULES Loci ees e's sfc 186-8 276°3 193-3 164-7 184-2 304-5 136-6 240-2 
THR as, Senne ke 187-8 278-0 194-8 168-2 186-3 303-7 139-7 245-2 
August 1... 0... 5: 188-8 277-2 192-0 169-6 182-3 807-3 141-2 249-1 
September 1....... ~ 189-6 277-7 195-6 171-7 | 184-0 301-3 139-9 253-4 
October 1......4 2A 192-0 282-4 196-7 173-6 181-9 297-2 142-1 254-0 
November 1...... 192-9 283 -2 200-2 172-7 182-0 295-9 145-4 252-0 
December 1....... 195-1 284-8 201-5 174-3 182-8 302-3 147-2 254-0 
Averages, 1943.....) 187-6 271-9 195-2 168-0 186-7 305-6 139-2 245-8 


— ff | | S| | | | 


Relative weights, 
by cities, as at 
Dec. 1, 1948..... 15-6 21 13-6 1-2 3-1 2-1 3-2 4-7 


Employment by Industries.—The expansion in manufacturing resulting 
from the War has been particularly impressive, recorded employment in this group 
showing a gain of 104-1 p.c. from Sept. 1, 1939, to Dec. 1, 1943. A considerable 
proportion of this increase took place in the earlier stages of the War, the rate of 
acceleration during 1942, and more particularly in 1943, showing a tendency to lessen 
as available reserves of manpower became depleted. The upward movement was 
particularly marked in the production of durable goods; that of non-durable goods 
showed some curtailment in 1943 as compared with 1942, mainly as a result of labour 
stringencies. Activity nevertheless continued at a high level in almost all classes 
of manufactures. The gains in employment were accompanied by important 
expansion in the recorded payrolls, in the period for which these data are available; 
thus, from June 1, 1941, to Dec. 1, 1943, the index of payrolls in manufacturing 
rose 74-0 p.c., a proportion greatly exceeding that of 37-4 p.c. in the members 
employed. Especially noteworthy expansion in the personnel and the payrolls was 
shown in the iron and steel, electrical apparatus, non-ferrous metal, miscellaneous 
manufactures and chemical industries, in all of which large proportions of the 
employees were engaged on war production. However, many other lines of industry 
were also extremely active, partly as a result of war orders, and partly due to the 
quickened demand for commodities associated with a state of full employment. 


Among the non-manufacturing industries, shortages of labour progressively 
developing have seriously affected employment in logging, mining and trade, in 
all of which the level in 1943 was lower than in 1942, although it was generally higher 
than in pre-war years. Construction and maintenance also showed a falling-off 
with the completion of contracts for the construction of numerous war plants, and 
continued shortages of materials and labour for use in normal activities. Trans- 
portation was brisk; the volume of employment in communications also continued 
higher than in immediately preceding years. The payrolls disbursed in these 
industries have, in most cases, also shown considerable expansion during the period 


of observation. 
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4.—Index Numbers of Employment, by Industrial Groups and by Months, 1942 
and 1943, with Yearly Averages since 1929 


Nors.—These indexes are calculated as at the first day of each month, on the base 1926=100. The 
relative weights show the proportion of employees reported in each industry to the total reported by all 
employers making returns in Canada at Dec. 31, 1943. Averages for 1921-28, inclusive, are given at p. 773 
of the 1938 Year Book. ; 


Con- 
Manu- Com- | Trans- | struc- All 
Year and Month factur- | Logging} Mining | muni- | porta- |tion and|Services| Trade | Indus- 
ing cations| tion Main- tries! 
tenance 
Averages, 1929............| 117-1 | 125-8 | 120-1 | 120-6 | 109-7 | 129-7 | 130-3 | 126.2 119-0 
Averages, 1930............ 109-0 | 108-0 | 117-8 | 119-8 | 104-6 | 129-8 | 1381-6 | 127-7 113-4 
Averages, 1931........... 95-3 60-1 | 107-7 | 104-7 95-8 | 131-4] 124-7 | 123-6 102-5 
Averages, 1932............ 84-4 42-6 99-2 93-5 84-7 86-0 | 118-6 | 116-1 87-5 
Averages, 1938........... 80-9 66-5 97-5 83-9 79-0 74-6 | 106-7) 112-1 83-4 
Averages, 1934............ 90-2 | 124-7 | 110-8 79-1 80:3 | 109-3 | 115-1] 117-9 96-0 
Averages, 19385........... 97-1 | 126-9 | 123-3 79-8 81-2 97-8 | 118-2 | 122-1 99-4 
Averages, 1936........... 103-4 | 138-7 | 136-5 81-0 84-1 88-2 | 124-5 | 127-5 | 103-7 
Averages, 1937........... 114-4 | 189-3 | 153-2 85-4 85-2 99-5 | 180-2 | 132-1 114-1 
Averages, 1938........... 111-0 | 142-8 | 155-9 85-0 84-4) 105-4} 185-2 | 132-6 111-8 
Averages, 1939........... 112-3 | 119-1] 168-8 84-4 85:6 | 113-0 | 187-4] 136-6 113-9 
Averages, 1940........... 131-3 | 166-9] 168-4 87-2 89-7 90-7 | 143-2) 142-9 124-2 
Averages, 1941........... 168-4 | 187-8 | 176-6 96-7 98-9 | 126-6 | 167-5] 156-5 152-3 
1942 
JanUarynle secrete ae: 187-1 | 258-6] 177-8 | 100-8 101-1 124-7 | 168-0 | 172-4 165-8 
Rebruany dine oe. teetets ae 191-2 |} 267-2 | 176-8 100-2 98-2] 118-1 167-0 | 156-8 165-4 
Marchi il tidioeteeinn tcc 195-7 | 258-3 176-4 100-2 97-5 | 108-7} 169-1] 151-7 165-1 
Arori LVI Seite Bei ERE 199-4} 208-7 | 175-0] 101-8 99-0 98-0 | 172-8} 153-0 165-2 
Mavala | een oe 202-3 158-5 | 173-5 | 103-7] 104-1 109-3 | 176-3 | 153-5 167-4 
Jtne hse ees oe oe 205-9 169-0 | 173-1 103-9 | 106-4} 1238-3] 180-6 | 153-7 171-7 
ATLL GAR eng ee Se a 209-5 | 169-8 174-1 105-7 | 108-1 137-7 | 184-8 152-8 175-7 
AUGUST Liege etcetera 212-4 | 142-1 172-3 106-7 | 110-4} 146-8 | 189-4} 152-5 177-8 
September les: aces heiaes 215-6 | 147-5 | 166-8 107-1 110-0 | 146-5 188-2 | 152-3 179-3 
October: Ae eet casos 218-3 | 151-7 164-3 | 105-9 111-7 | 149-6 | 185-1 153-5 181-3 
Noverlbenlaae sees ce 218-6 | 190-3 163-0 | 104-7 | 110-6} 154-9] 182-6} 156-5 183-3 
Doacember livre wee 221-7 | 236-2} 162-0} 104-0 109-4 | 151-3} 182-0] 164-5 186-5 
Averages, 1942........... 206-5 | 196-5 | 171-3 | 103-7 | 105-5 | 130-3 | 178-8 | 156-1 173-7 
1943 
Januaryolsseesee pee ....{ 219-6 | 249-6 | 162-4 103-25) 107-88) 32ed 180-2 | 169-8 183-7 
Relaeuainya lactis e ke et 222-1 | 233-8 | - 161-4 | 103-1 105-5 | 125-7 | 179-6 | 149-3 181-2 
Meaney di gece deren engine he 223-4 | 231-1 162-2 102-8 | 107-1 122-6 | 180-0 | 147-1 181-4 
Anorihilteites:) cay her. Chere we © 224-3 189-0 | 160-6 | 102-8 109-4 | 118-8 181-2 | 148-8 180-6 
Mia Vallee Geen en cch oe eee te 222-9 | 131-8 157-8 102-59) PET | VT 182 fei lors. 178-2 
Jane Ae ress Oe 224-2 | 146-9 | 156-2] 103-6 114-8 | 126-3 192-0 | 150-6 181-2 
hell big lige eect Pn ete Ren dk ec 226-5 | 148-2] 156-5] 104-8 | 117-2] 1383-6] 193-0} 151-4 183-7 
ATIZUSt Alea Pere 227-7 | 1386-1 159-1 107-1 119-7 | 144-3 | 196-2] 151-8 185-9 
DSeptemberiliseeeen eke ce 229-9 | 129-5] 158-1 107-4 120-3 138-3 196-3 152-0 186-2 
October 1 wees ee oe 231-4 | 146-0] 154-1 106-4 | 120-0 | 1386-9] 198-5 | 156-3 187-5 
Nowvemberslene. tanec 930-8 | 182-6; 155-4] 105-3 | 119-4] 135-3} 200-4] 162-2 188-7 
Decemberelen ssi ceiae oe 230-9 | 240-2] 158-1 104-6 | 119-7 | 128-3 197-4 | 169-9 190-5 
Averages, 1943............ 226-2 | 180-4] 158-5 | 104-5 | 114-4] 129-8 | 189-8 | 155-1 184-1 
Relative weights, by in- 
dustries, as at Dec. 1, 
LOSS 26 Se Detect 63-0 3°8 3-8 1-5 7-9 8-4 2:3 9-3 100-0 


1 Except agriculture (see p. 702). 


Subsection 3.—Unemployment as Reported by Trade Unions 


Monthly statistics on unemployment are compiled and published by the 
Dominion Department of Labour, based at the present time on returns received 
from about 2,300 local trade unions, having an aggregate membership of more than 
450,000 workers. ‘‘Unemployment’’ means involuntary idleness due to economic 
causes. Persons engaged in work other than their own trades, or idle because of 
illness, are not considered as unemployed, while unions involved in industrial dis- 
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putes are excluded from the tabulations. As the number of unions making returns 
varies from month to month, with consequent variation in the membership upon 
which the percentages of unemployment are based, it should be understood that 
the figures for each month have reference only to the reporting organizations. 


5.—Percentages of Unemployment in Trade Unions, by Provinces, Half-Yearly, 
1931-41, and by Months, 1942 and 1943 


Norz.—For percentages of unemployment at June 30 and Dec. 31 from December, 1915, to December, 
1930, see p. 827 of the 1934-35 edition of the Year Book. For data by months frona 1921, see successive issues 
of the Year Book commencing with the 1922-23 edition. 


Scotia | Mani- | Saskat- a as 
Year and Month and pelna Quebec} Ontario fee eh owa Alberta Colum- Canada 
PATE ty A? bia 
JUNG akiseree we, aN 1981 7-2 6:5 20-0 16-2 14-1 13:5 21-7 15-6 16-3 
December....... 1931 13-8 9-6 29-0 20-3 16-5 19-5 16-9 21-2 21-1 
DUNO eee o tetas 1932 9-6 12-0 27-1 23-4 18-1 14-4 23-4 22-3 21-9 
December....... 1932 8-4 16:5 30-9 28-5 20°9 ‘20-8 22-8 26-0 25-5 
Ais steiidiae aciins ese 1933 13-8 13-0 |. 26-2 23-3 19-4 14-9 24-5 18-6 21-8 
December....... 1933 11-2 11-5 23 +2 24-9 20-3 17-2 17-6 19-8 21 0 
JIMetk se Le 1934 11-4 die 22-9 15-9 17-0 12-1 24-8 17-2 18-0 
December....... 1934 4-7 7:2 24-5 18-7 16-1 13-1 9-0 24-6 18-0 
JUNG? Sree fees 1935 12-2 8-1 21-9 12-0 13-7 9-4 20-1 13-2 15-4 
December....... 1935 7°8 7:5 20-6 13-4 13-1 11-6 9-6 15-9 14-6 
TUNG. see eine 1936 6-7 7:8 19-0 13-3 8-4 6-4 17-2 10-5 13-9 
December....... 1936 6:8 6-2 20-9 13-8 10-9 12-8 6-4 12-7 14-3 
UNG Mean oes 1937 5-9 4-7 15-3 7°6 5-7 7-2 16-6 8-0 10-4 
December....... 1937 3-3 4-6 16-5 12-9 16-8 10-6 6:7 15-8 13-0 
SUNG Pe? eee 1938 3°6 14-8 17-1 12-4 12-5 9-7 17-8 14-3 13-5 
December....... 1938 8-4 9-8 21-2 14-5 21:4 11-8 9-5 17-3 16-2 
June sn: see 1939 6:3 8-9 15-0 9-7 10-2 6-6 18-2 9-7 11-6 
December....... 1939 5-3 4-3 16-1 9-7 12-0 10-2 4-9 12-4 11-4 
June eae a 1940 2-4 3-7 12-2 4-9 3-9 3-4 14-6 74 7-6 
December....... 1940 2-6 2:3 11:1 5-9 6-6 6-7 4:8 9-0 7.4 
VUNCL ee te cae 1941 2-0 1-9 6-2 2-0 4-3 1-8 11-5 3-8 4-1 
December....... 1941 1-0 2-1 5-7 6-0 6-2 4-2 3-8 5-3 5-2 
1942 

1:3 1-9 5-4 4-4 | 6-3 3-8 3-3 3-6 4-3 

1-6 2-0 4-4 4-6 4-1 4°6 4-1 2-7 4-0 

2-1 2°2 4-5 5-7 4-0 3-8 7-0 2-5 4-5 

1-9 1:6 3-0 4-4 4-0 2-1 6-1 1-4 3°3 

1-6 1-6 2-8 2°5 2-7 1-2 4-5 1-1 2-4 

1-3 4-7 4-6 1:6 1-1 0-9 2-6 0:9 2°5 

0-8 1-0 3-8 0-9 2-2 0-8 1:3 0-3 1-8 

0-4 2°3 1-4 0-7 1-6 0:8 0-9 0-2 0-9 

0:8 1-1 1-3 0-5 0:5 0-9 0-9 0:3 0-8 

OCTODER ek fs sere een male 0:7 1-2 1-2 0-5 0-4 0-5 0-9 0-2 0-7 
November aontes os octet 0-7 1-5 1-1 0-5 1:0 0:6 1:3 0:4 0-8 
DecemOers.. setae « 0:3 2:4 1:6 1-0 2-6 1-1 1:7 0-6 1-2 

1943 

SAAT aite oie) aio = sis} 0-4 2:3 2-1 0-8 2-7 0-9 1-4 1-6 1-5 
HEB DEMAR Vea ifhietrss.cfttec c icles 0-5 2-6 2-0 1-1 1-9 1-1 3-2 1-1 1-5 
Maree Mite. 3. Ans ons 0:6 0:8 2-2 1-1 1-1 1:0 1-1 0-4 1-3 
ADT ee eect ceo eee ks 0:3 1-3 1-6 0-9 1:3 0-9 0°8 0:4 1-0 
ULES ER en a a ee 0-2 1-2 1:3 0-4 0-8 0:6 0-9. Ose 0-7 
Gr tat Mens cinerea id steed 5 0:3 1-1 1-0 0-4 0-6 0-6 1-1 0-1 0-6 
DARL tae ss cao cal etek Ass «507s 0-1 0-4 0-7 0-3 0-5 0:3 0-2 0-1 0-4 
PPC TEES? A eS Ne A ee 0-5 0:5 0:7 0-3 0-5 0-6 0-1 0-2 0-4 
SONBGURDOE cial): ss'0 s dyno ene 0-1 0-4 0-4 0-3 0-3 0-7 0-1 Q-2 0-3 
ETO DEE. cela oe ck ce Siete: 0-2 0-4 0-4 0:3 0:3 0-3 0-3 0-4 0-3 
Da VOmOer sale. pce a ie.8 2:9 0-4 0-5 0-4 0:3 0-8 0-5 0-2 0:6 
DI OEB DEEN UNS foe ue oka Oe 2-9 0:3 0-7 0-5 0-8 0-8 0-9 0:5 0:8 
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Section 4.—Unemployment Insurance* 


Unemployment insurance, which came into operation on July 1, 1941, applies 
to all employed persons with the following exceptions: workers in specified industries 
or occupations such as agriculture, forestry, fishing, lumbering and logging, trans- 
portation by air or water, stevedoring, private domestic service and workers on a 
contractual basis greater than a week, e.g., monthly or semi-monthly, who earn more 
than $2,400 per year (and, except by consent of the Commission, employment in a 
hospital or charitable institution not carried on for gain). Formerly, no person 
who received more than $2,000 per year was covered, but by an amendment to the 
Unemployment Insurance Act, which came into effect on Sept. 1, 1948, all employees 
paid on a contractual basis of an hourly, daily, weekly or piece rate (including a 
mileage rate) are now included in insurable employment regardless of the amount of 
their earnings, together with all other employees who receive $2,400 or less per year. 
This amendment also extends the coverage with regard to public utilities, and makes 
possible the inclusion of employees of hospitals and charitable institutions. 


Unemployment Insurance Fund.—Employers and employees contribute 
amounts that will bring approximately equal totals from each group. A grant 
amounting to one-fifth of these contributions is added by the Dominion Govern- 
ment, which also assumes the whole cost of administration. From July 1, 1941, 
to Mar. 31, 1943, employers and employees paid $93,870,914 into the Fund and 
the Dominion added $18,774,183. Reserves of the Fund have been invested 
in Dominion of Canada Bonds and at the end of the fiscal year Mar. 31, 1943, the 
par value of these investments amounted to $104,848,000. The accrued interest 
was $1,070,289. 


Benefit first became payable on Jan. 27, 1942, and from that date to Mar. 31, 
1943, of the 41,419 claims filed at local offices, 37,796 were forwarded to the regional 
and district offices for adjudication and 17,584 persons were paid benefit, 82,896 
benefit cheques were issued and $748,811 was paid out of the Fund. 


Contributions and Benefit.—The rates of contribution and benefit are 
indicated in the following statement. 


No benefit is payable during the first nine days of unemployment in a benefit 
year. After that, the duration of benefit is related to the employment and con- 
tribution history of the employee, in that the number of days’ benefit is equal to 
one-fifth the number of contribution days during the previous five years, less one- 
third the number of benefit days in the previous three years. Insurance benefit 
is paid as a right on fulfilment of four statutory conditions:— 


(1) The payment of not less than 30 weekly (or 180 daily) contributions within 
two years, while in insured employment. 
(2) Proper presentation of the claim, and ‘proof of unemployment. 
(3) Evidence that the contributor is capable of, and available for work, but 
unable to obtain suitable employment. 
(4) Proof that the contributor has not refused to attend a course of instruction 
or training if directed to do so. 
Disqualifications for benefit include: loss of work due to a labour dispute in 
which the contributor is involved; unwillingness to accept suitable employment; 
being an inmate of any prison or an institution supported out of public funds; 


_ * A more complete account of the Unemployment Insurance Act, 1940, and of the administrative ma- 
chinery set up by it appears in the 1941 Year Book at pp. 665-667 and in the 1942 Year Book at pp. 686-691. 
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the earning of less than 90 cents per day while in employment. Disallowance of a 
claim for a period not exceeding six weeks may be made if an employee is discharged 
by reason of his own misconduct, or leaves his employment voluntarily without 
just cause. 


WEEKLY RATES OF CONTRIBUTION AND BENEFIT UNDER THE UNEMPLOYMENT 
‘ INSURANCE ACT 


Weekly Contributions! ’ - Weekly Benefits? 
Denom- 
Class Earnings in a Week 7 B oe of Sinsle Se oa A 
Be. Employee | Employer Pp Person or More 
Dependants 
f . $ $ $ $ 
0 ‘Less than 90 cents daily (or 
under 16 years of age)...<... 4 0-27 4 4 
1 S540 tO Ol UsAO awe co accel sjereie » 0-12 0-21 4-08 4-80 
2 $ 7-50 to $ 9-59...........4.. -- 0-15 0-25 5-10 ‘6°00 
3 SHO= 600 O11 908 os nbc wiselals ws 0-18 0-25 6-12 7°20 
4 $12-00 to $14-99..,.....-..0000. 0-21 © 0-25 7-14 8-40 
5 $15-00 to $19-99.............. of 0-24 0-27 8-16 9-60 
6 $20-00)$07S20"09 igo cjeca sinister « © 0-30 0-27 10-20 12-00 
ff $26-00 Or MOTO. ais sok sitet ies 0-36 0-27 12-24 14-40 
1 The daily rate of contribution in respect of each class is one -sixth of the weekly rates. 2 Unem- 


ployment insurance stamps combine both the employers’ and employees’ contributions. * Rates calculated 
on assumption that person is in the same class for two years. Daily or weekly benefit for an insured person 
without dependants is 34 times his average daily or weekly contributions, and 40 times the average em- 
ployee contribution for married persons mainly or wholly maintaining one or more dependants. 4 Work- 
ers in this class make no contributions and are not eligible for benefit. They may, however, accumulate 
benefit rights on the basis of the employers’ contributions. 


Statistics of Unemployment Insurance.*—In Table 6, the number of 
persons insured was taken to mean the number to whom an insurance book was 
issued between April 1 and Aug. 31, 1942, while in 1943 it was interpreted as the 
number working in insured employment on Apr. 1, as indicated by insurance books 
renewed and new books issued on that date. The term “‘insured person’ is sus- 
ceptible to a variety of interpretations, but it is felt that the 1943 figures are especi- 
ally useful as an indication of employment at a given time. 


Table 7 presents information on the persons who established benefit years 
under the Unemployment Insurance Act during the calendar year 1942. A benefit 
year is established when an insured person, upon becoming unemployed, submits 
a claim and proves that at least 180 days’ contributions have been made on his 
behalf. Because of other statutory provisions or because he may regain employ- 
ment before he actually receives benefit, the setting up of a benefit year does not 
necessarily result in the receipt of benefit payments but means only that the claim- 
ant’s right to receive benefit at an established rate during the succeeding twelve 
months is determined. Thus, although 17,179 persons established benefit. years 
in 1942, only 9,912 actually drew benefit. 


* These statistics of unemployment insurance are compiled and published by the Social Analysis 
Branch of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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6.—Persons Insured under the Unemployment Insurance Act Classified by Industry 
and Sex, 1942 and 1943 


19421 19432 
Industry Males | Females |} Males | Females 
No. No. No. No. 
A STICWIEULG srtn wercalds 6 Wein earns wearsis Os 4 VOle eH ER RRS Peek eee 1,809 500 610 470 
HOrestry ls bing ian Cd ubraDplog «eee ce ote ee eee ere 3, 580 213 190 Nil 
Mining, Oil and Quarrying— 
(Mining eee tae. de eee a ee Reena eee: Sense tere eee 83,396 1,062 64, 690 1,750 
Gil wellssescn Meare ee RE ee ae 2,165 72 1,600 90 
Quarryan Pewee nee cic Us oe 6 tee os ica eat een UE ee 5,659 169 2,150 80 
sLotals,, Mumng, Oil and Quarrving veresae seas cen 91, 220 1,303 68, 440 1,920 
Manufactures— ———— | || ——qquc—|———-— 
Vegetable prodiicts Prot recs foun eee oles oe ci neice ors 61, 589 38, 550 49,010 32,180 
Anim al: procucts cides, ee a ce icine eee oe A Oe 56,131 25,114 47,930 24, 490 
iRextiles and textile products sis setcs ssa see be een 72,926 116, 642 53, 520 97,760 
Wood and:paper-producta ini sane pera neoees ween eee 149, 608 32,632 104, 810 29,770 
Tron anglts: Producten ois nae lees Rocce ares ee npn ae 401,552 81,405 || 364,170 81,700 
on-lerrous metal products, . 2a... h. et ceteris ere 64, 730 21, 885 58, 630 23,450 
Non-metallic mineral products............-.eseeccccceees 27,592 4,181 22,4701). “4,070 
Chemicals and allied products...,.........-cewecccesecces 34, 720 11, 563 31,540 13, 890 
Miscellancous’ products saccorce Mee Sone 21,608 12,668 135900. |) 17,150 
‘Lotals; Manuiacturest tc: dar cce ets sa bites cena _ 890,456 | 344,640 || 745,980 | 318, 460° 
Electricity, gas and water production and supply............ 19,155 2,236 12,010 2,050 
COnSEPUCUION Sei. frig Reis cel Reece eR Ln ocak cuerdnc take 157,941 2,730 101,150 3,720 
Transportation and communications. /..........cs.seseesecees 182,915 23,437 || 145,220 | 22,480 
Trade; whopesale a octets «es OE ee one clots ea tastes chins 66, 208 23,608 47,300 22,640 
Trade, Retail— 
TOOU SE Baan Coney AR ORS aL Ee Caer na En nae 51,531 18,796 29, 670 14, 680 
Other ites ss apmegs ae oe PaLE ee LE RE Uke eh cae 97,490 | 103,789 66, 230 94,010 
Totals, Trade, Retail. oi. u sa cacs Per ies oe 149,021 | 122,585 || 95,900 | - 108,690 
Financeand WMsurances oe ee oe oes Lee ee eter nes 28, 436 39,098 19, 870 39, 420 
Service-= \] 
PYOLESSTONA | Mow eats. shee MR aaa eee ie edectelR erates hae creek 8,721 12,549 5,870 10, 550 
POD SA ce Tet aren tree Ie eS, ea ee ee Lacan 53, 225 28,740 47,850 36, 420 
FRECTORLIONGL Meet icc cece Sera ae ee te te 10, 429 4,533 7,370 4,730 
Business | see % eee, Bae he De a Ge BL 7,429 4,529 4,610 4,260 
Personalg eh. AG see tee Rae eI, , BO RE __ 65,327 | 92,344 || 39,780 | 57,950 
A OtBIS; SOCvICe wen tetra: penton tet: me tine eepenestons 145, 131 142,695 || 105,480 | 113,910 
UW rispeci hed Meee ree oe arene ee EO Stag ae Nil Nil 11,300 10,490 
Grand Totals, All Industries................... 1,735,872 | 703,045 || 1,353,450 | 644,250 
1 The 1942 figures include all those for whom a registration card was received at the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics between Apr. 1 and Aug. 31, 1942. 2 The 1948 figures include only those who exchanged 


a book or were issued a book for the first time on Apr. 1, 1943. 


7.—Persons Establishing Benefit Years,! Persons Drawing Benefits, Benefit Days 
Paid and Total Amount of Benefit Paid, by Provinces, 1942 


a eee 


we lane b Seve wah vee 
: stablishing rawing ays mount 
Fnoxinte Benefit Years Benefit Paid of Benefit 
No No: No $ 
Prince Hdward islands.) 2c ee 68 52 1,438 1, 850 
INOVaLSCotisen relat faee ta een ene 3,211 959 8,500 17, 240 
New Bruns wicket eee re Eee 478 369 8,047 15,410 
QueDeG SR ES..c eae ees a ah Ae 4,814 2,826 66,117 112, 250 
Ontariguig cae Ree Geer ee receret 4,054 2,493 47,670 90, 050 
Manitoba. $:08cce8 re ee Pe ee eS 1, 635 1,250 28, 986 51, 560 
Saskatchewan’ 9.0 tee ek eae hails 661 498 10, 895 21,840 
TAIDOrig: | Bee uohie FCoE tne ne aes 1,090 807 16,017 29,310 
British Columbia inchs sa cot. pees claaieec 1,168 658 13; 733 23,310 
Totals .cncoe. SSG RRS 17,179 9,912 201,403 362,820 


1 See text at foot of p. 713. 


Employment Service.—The Unemployment Insurance Commission operates 
a free employment service under authority of the Unemployment Insurance Act, 1940. 
The public employment offices, which had functioned under a joint Dominion- 
Provincial arrangement for more than two decades, were taken over, on Aug. 1, 
1941, and added to by the Commission in all provinces except Quebec. The Com- 
mission also established offices in Quebec and the Provincial Government thereupon 
reduced the number of its own offices. (See 1942 Year Book, p. 689.) — . 
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ee eee NNO. 


8.—Applications for Employment, Positions Offered and Placements Effected by 
Employment Offices, 1932-42, and by Provinces, 1941 and 1942 


Nors.—For figures by provinces from 1920 to 1940, see corresponding table of previous Year Books, 
commencing with the 1926 edition. Totals for the years 1920-31 are given at p. 766 of thel938 edition. 
These statistics were provided by theemployment offices of the Employment Service of Canada up to Aug. 
1, 1941, and from that date by the Employment and Claims Offices of the Unemployment Insurance Com- 
mission. 


SS eee SS — aoe —eoeomms—" 


4 Applications Vacancies Placements 

eeoidand:, Meine Registered Notified Effected 
Men Women Men Women Men Women 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 

TUNE IS URN O88 ae meee ER cle yi lcs, vlelcss? 512,695 | 139,733 | 282,643 83,385 | 278,975 13,239 
Totals, 1933........ ha srncthilers aetna 531,041 | 143,180 | 282,120 87,565 278,589 73,508 
Potalssc 19s 4 hee pts heen te athe thie ee: 569,301 155,064 | 327,907 99,885 | 324,900 81,191 
ER EAD a Be, Ske sia ee ee ee eR Rat 498,466 | 157,955 | 268,300 | 108,274 | 265,212 88,590 
Totals, 1936.............. Tiina iu dtutated ers 515,930 | 164,123 | 241,098 | 114,278 | 237,476 93,974 
Totals, 1937...........0-.0.0eeeeeeeeas-| 543,343 | 168,880 290,790 | 127,598 | 286,618 102,918 
Totals, 1938........... Fees | a by Oe a Be 584,727 197,937 276,851 124,390 | 275,338 106,957 
EROCAIS SEOSOH AOE TER: A Ae sain cts Sie 579,645 | 208,327 271,654 | 130,739 | 270,020 114,862 
POURIS LOAN E Sor tale ne ee pee ete orale 653,445 | 235,150 | 344,921 | 166,955 | 336,507 138,599 
Ootalser oad 8 ehh ole ewe a sk aries 568,695 | 262,767 344,796 | 206,908 | 331,997 175, 766 
“RAE gO A iE i ein 1,044,610 | 499,519 | 949,909 | 431,933 597,161 298,460 

Prince Edward Island............-- 1941 1 1 1 1 1 1 
1942 3,499 1,413 1,756 582 1,811 538 
TOV COUIR LM eis an ake tard ale elas 1941 18,258! 16,7051 16,930! 155 7o72 16,6301 15,012} 
1942 51,962 23,858 54,611 DANS SE 35,299 16,617 
INGW SLUNSWACK sofa oe cies bale’ sees 1941 7,736 6,696 7,419 6,957 TORS 6,346 
1942 31,853 11,952 37,256 10, 924 20,440 7,951 
UBD OCE ehernecare sce Sent E eR Se orenate 1941 192,734 94,605 94,701 87,549 92,163 66,028 
1942 | 295,166 112,446 | 293,505 98,580 153,878 64, 983 
Ontario.....- aT atte IP eh eee 1941 196, 260 84,895 134,132 53,654 123,048 49,705 
1942 367,064 197,908 314, 237 180,261 217,441 122,864 
Manitoba..... Riis Pre Mai, Bee eee 1941 45,572 18,144 22,636 11,542 24,000 10,973 
1942 66,967 39,366 48 578 28, 364 32,424 20,505 
Saskatchoewaltece Wa tices. ts sorek « 1941 19,513 9,068 15,293 8,412 16,059 7,569 
1942 37,345 21,523 30, 852 17,580 20,119 12,977 
PRS ets a ee OS 55 to ORC aoe 1941 3oeDoS 11,567. 23 1G 9,508 23,191 7,141 
1942 62, 862 28,711 50,094 22,456 38, 664 16,424 
BEihispucolum bissisos. ol... seach 1941 53,089 21,087 30,568 13,529 29,621 12,992 


1942 | 127,892 62,342 | 119,020 51,805 77,085 35,601 
DR IOne, pare eons ee ee ee a Eee 


1 Prince Edward Island figures are included with those for Nova Scotia, as the Charlottetown office 
did not commence operations until Dezember, 1941. 


Administrative Organization.—The Unemployment Insurance Act is ad- 
ministered by a Commission of three members, whose head office is at Ottawa. 
The field organization consists of five regional offices, four district offices, which 
perform some of the functions of the regional offices, and over 200 local offices. 
The last-mentioned, which are now called Employment and Selective Service Offices, 
are both employment offices and the offices at which insured workers register their 
claims for benefit when they become unemployed. In addition, they are now also 
responsible for the local administration of the National Selective Service program 
(see p. 695). About 250 Inspectors of Insurance Revenue examine insurance books 
and employers’ records to ensure compliance with the Act. The machinery for 
appeals and references on disputed benefit claims con ists of courts of referees and 
‘an umpire. ; 


A National Employment Committee and regional and local employment com- 
mittees provide assistance in regard to the employment service. An Unemploy- 


ment Insurance Advisory Committee gives advice on questions connected with the 


insurance side of the Commission’s work and also reports annually to Parliament 
on the financial condition of the Fund. 

For further details, see the 1942 Year Book, p. 690. 
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Section 5.—War-Emergency Training and Youth-Training 
Programs, 1942-43 


In August, 1942, Parliament passed the Vocational Training Co-ordination 
Act, which gives authority to carry on any type of training needed in connection 
with the prosecution of the War, either for tradesmen for the Armed Forces or for 
workers in industry. The Act also provides for rehabilitation training for persons 
discharged from the Armed Forces, the continuation of any projects formerly carried 
on under the Youth Training Act (see p. 694 of the 1942 Year Book), and for train- 
ing that may be desirable in the post-war period. All projects are carried on by 
the Dominion Department of Labour in co-operation with the Provincial Govern- 
ments, but with the Dominion Government bearing practically the entire direct 
cost of war-emergency training and rehabilitation training. 

Under this Act, an Advisory Council of seventeen members was appointed, 
representing employers, workers, technical education, veterans’ and women’s organ- 
izations, and agriculture. Table 9 shows the allotments of Dominion funds to the 
provinces for the fiscal year 1942-48, and the claims paid up to Apr. 1, 1948. 


9.—Dominion Allotments and Claims Paid for Youth Training and War-Emergency 
Training, Fiscal Year 1942-43 


Youth Training War-Emergency Training 
. Province : : : ae 
Claims Paid Claims Paid 
Allotment | 4 Apr. 1,1943, Allotment [io Apr. 1, 1943 
$ $ $ $ 
Prince Ha wardvislandss- 4p eiaseenn een eens 15,000 9,166 Nil - 
Noyes SCobtiat eerk sk cet ena eee eee 30,000 15,714 270,000 197,034 
INew Brunswiclkse waren ke oa ae nee 40,000 24,155 345,000 271,288 
@USDE CRA Ree eet Sas ements cone wees eer oe ee 130,000 88,179 1,635,000 1,068,917 
OntariO se 6 eee ce mover e ee aoe 10,000 4,094 3,650,000 2,589,009 
Manitoba. 22k =. Seer is hers eee 35,000 11,032 485,000 856,417 
Saskatchewan ier ietaee ee ae 40,000 23,775 725,000 485,018 
Alberta stein A Nee Ge Bs soniiiee eer as ae 75,000 32,216 760,000 553,950 
BritishiColumbial.)) 2m, Seeker 45,000 37,194 825,000 593, 827 
Totals. cae ae veen nee 420,000 245,525 8,695,000 6,115,260 


Youth Training.—During the fiscal year 1942-48, 12,521 persons were given: 
training under this program, which consisted for the most part of physical training, 
training for agriculture and of rural young people, a few projects for urban young 
women and assistance to university students. 


Student Aid.—Altogether during the year assistance was given to 2,154 stu- 
dents mainly in the faculties of medicine, dentistry, engineering and science. 
Assistance was given on the basis of academic merit plus financial need to students 
who agreed to make their services available for the war effort as required in the | 
capacity for which they had been trained. For the most part, the cost of this 
assistance was shared equally between each province and the Dominion, but a 
special Dominion appropriation was available for selected types of students who 
were not eligible for provincial assistance. 


War-Emergency Training.—This program (fully described at pp. 694-698 of 
the 1942 Year Book) was continued during the fiscal year 1942-43, and certain 
regulations were changed to meet changing conditions. No trainees were accepted 
in the pre-employment classes who came from farms unless they had permits from 
National Selective Service, neither were male trainees admitted to classes if they 
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came within the age groups liable to be called for compulsory military service 
unless they could produce medical rejection slips. The scale of subsistence allow- 
ances paid trainees was increased, ranging from $7 to $18 per week. 

Continued use was made of vocational shops in the technical schools but ad- 
ditional training centres were opened early in the year. There was a tremendous 
increase in the enrolment of women in pre-employment classes most of which were 
of comparatively short duration, i.e., from two weeks to two months. Several new 
and more specialized types of training were also provided, such as laboratory tech- 
nicians, industrial chemists, instrument-makers and draughtsmen. Special atten- 
tion was given to training for the shipyards and many new centres for this type of 
training were established. 

There was no difficulty in finding work for trainees on the completion of their 
courses, but it became increasingly difficult to secure enough trainees to meet the 
demand. As the supply of trainees decreased sharply there was a corresponding 
decrease in the full-time pre-employment classes. This decrease became very 
marked in the last few months of the fiscal year and certain training centres were 
closed. 

The gross enrolment in full-time pre-employment classes was 20,675 men and 
16,067 women, of whom 15,628 men and 12,884 women are known to have been 
placed in jobs during the year. 


TRAINING IN INDUSTRY 

A new development was the inauguration of plant schools in co-operation with 
many industries. Men and women were thus given special training in industrial 
establishments, usually for occupations for which no suitable training could be 
given in the regular vocational schools. The Department of Labour helped draw 
up the syllabus and, in some cases, provided instructors in technical subjects. It 
also reimbursed the employer for the salaries of instructors selected from the working 
force of the employer and for the usual subsistence allowances to trainees. 

During the year 69 plant schools were approved with a gross enrolment of 

5,575 men and 5,205 women, of whom 4,204 men and 3,786 women completed 
their training during the year and were transferred to productive work. 
_ There was a tremendous development in part-time classes carried on for workers 
employed in war industries with a view to their upgrading and promotion. The bulk 
of the instruction given was classroom work in technical subjects. The enrolment 
in these was 19,916. 

Another new departure was the training of foremen and supervisors. Through 
a series of five-day institutes, each covering three distinct courses, trainees were 
enabled to return to their industries as trainers of other foremen and supervisors. 
The courses were in job instruction, job relations and job methods. Through the 
courtesy of the Training within Industry Branch of the United States War Man- 
power Commission, material for these courses and the services of an instructor were 
made available to the Department for the first institute. 

The total enrolment in the three courses Bre the year was 20,932. 


TRAINING FOR THE ARMED FORCES 

Air Force.—During the year pre-enlistment olities for the Royal Canadian 
Air Force (see p. 697 of the 1942 Year Book) were greatly extended and placed on a 
somewhat different basis. Personnel referred to these classes were enlisted by the 
Air Force’ with full pay and allowances and the whole program was much more 
closely and officially linked to the R.C.A.F. The gross enrolment of R.C.A.F. 
personnel during the year was 25,329. 
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Pre-aircrew educational classes were held in a number of schools, the course 
lasting 12 weeks. Instruction was given in English, mathematics, science, aircraft 
recognition and in the progress of the War. In the technical trades the course 
lasted from four to six months and included wireless operators (ground), wireless 
electrical mechanics, radio mechanics, aero-engine mechanics, airframe mechanics, 
and clerks for the R.C.A.F. Women’s Division. 


Army.—Classes for army tradesmen were considerably reduced from the 
previous year, the gross enrolment being 13,470. The syllabi were drawn up by 
the Army and each course lasted three months. ‘Toward the end of the fiscal year, 
War-Emergency Training was asked by the Army to provide trades training for 
young soldiers of 173 years of age. This took the form of a three-month general 
preliminary course after which the trainees were selected for a ten-month trade 
training course as electricians, motor mechanics, instrument makers, fitters, draughts- 
men or clerk-stenographers. 


Navy.—Enrolment in the classes of enlisted men for the Navy showed a very 
marked increase, the gross enrolment being 3,961. The courses of from two to 
eight months covered training as engine-room artificers, clerks, electrical artificers, 
motor operators, radio artificers, anti-submarine artificers. 


Rehabilitation Training for Discharged Members of the Forces.—At the request 
of the Department of Pensions and National Health, provision was made for voca- 
tional training for members discharged from the Armed Forces. Although on a 
small scale, during the fiscal year 1942-43, training was given in industrial estab- 
lishments, regular vocational schools, private business colleges and special War- 
Emergency Training centres. The Department of Pensions and National Health 
pays the trainees’ allowances. The gross enrolment during the year was 1,196 
of whom 665 are known to have been placed in employment during the year. 


Section 6.—Organized Labour in Canada 


Information concerning the number and membership of trade unions in Canada 
is published in the annual report of “Labour Organization in Canada” issued by the 
Department of Labour. 


At the close of 1942 there were 578,380 members of trade unions in Canada.. 
The membership of the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada was reported as 
230,290 in 1,924 local branches of affiliated unions and federal unions. The member- 
ship of the Canadian Congress of Labour was reported as 200,089 in 564 branches; 
the Confederation of Catholic Workers of Canada, 54,556 in 214 branches; the 
independent railroad brotherhoods, 32,984 in 359 branches; other central organiza- 
tions, 47,139 in 284 branches; and independent local units, 13,3822 in 81 branches. 


10.—Membership of Trade Unions in Canada, 1911-42 


Year Members Year Members Year Members 
No. 
1 ORLA cies eked oe. 133,132 LO 2D cM AE has ttan Bese 22: 276,621 198328 eee ee 285, 720 
ONS ape SER eee se Pa 160,120 1 WEAR Waal id Neat be Rae 278,092 19384242543 ae eee 281,274 
TOUG Se oe te Se cota ae 175,799 LOD arms bite atom en at gh ines 260, 643 1035 3222 cee ne eee 280, 648 
1914 Voce eee ee 166, 163 1S 5 RR sete AS apy fe 271,064 1986 20 oe ee 322,746 
19) Bees bee Pelt <8 Shier. 143 , 343 NOD Grey a eared hie ihe 274, 604 1934. Sou. det Ss 383, 492 
TONG eae ene cr 160,407 TQ Re wea ctetcte. Soew shacert 290, 282 193822 0tfe ie eee 381, 645 
TOUT RS ha Se sed AE 204, 630 LOD Side are tRAey Tk es 300, 602 193 Qi execs, on etee pee 358,967 
OUR ant ct neil oak cg. ahens ee 248 , 887 BAS ae Me acl A ye aN 319,476 1940. ceh ek. oe 362, 223 
LOLGM ae se oe 378,047 1980 Sth eee 322,449 1041 cea et eee 461,681 
VAY eee, ee ae Se 373, 842 POS La MIR oo ae ee 310,544 1942.03). chat eee 578,380 


[Gsteeien ae S15 3005 (1002 eee, 283 096 
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Trades and Labour Congress of Canada.—The Congress is the oldest of the central 
labour organizations in Canada. After the disbanding of the Canadian Labour 
Union, which had drawn together local unions in Ontario and which had met 
annually from 1873 to 1877, inclusive, there was no central organization until 1883, 
when the Trades and Labour Council of Toronto called a conference of local unions 
and plans were made to establish a federal organization which was formally set up 
in 1886. 


Affiliated with the Trades and Labour Congress at the present time are ‘‘inter- 
national” trade unions affiliated with the Ameriean Federation of Labor, a number 
of Canadian or “national” unions and a number of directly chartered federal labour 
unions. ; 


Canadian Congress of Labour.—This Congress was organized in September, 
1939, when the All-Canadian Congress of Labour, formed in 1927, amended its 
constitution to permit affiliation with it of international unions, that is, unions with 
members in both Canada and the United States. In addition to Canadian unions 
and international unions, which, in the United States, are affiliated with the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations, the Canadian Congress of Labour has a number of 
directly chartered locals. 


Confederation of Catholic Workers of Canada.—National Catholic Unions in 
Canada date from 1901. In 1921 these local Catholic syndicates, which are grouped 
in federations according to industry as far as possible, formed a central organization, 
the Confederation of Catholic Workers of Canada. Except for a few in Eastern 
Ontario, these unions are confined to the Province of Quebec. 


Membership by Industries and Trades.—A classification of union members 
by industries and trades is shown in Table 11. 


11.—Trade Union Membership, by Industries and Trades, 1941 and 1942 


Industrial Group 1941 1942 
No No 
MMleipanene peal CULE HLA a7, & Soke, vesctacdassiessisicceversusieiaeteiovekeskereseoes Del suor njeveleenn sls araherenere) ste, ederahay avs 38, 678 34, 915 
PEER aoe EE oe La, cass. Re SVR DRG Tee WARUN PME OE ba ebay MB ble soe 44,777 49,790 
AOE Cone teen et He Haha exten eas swans at sa Os Gilat se ue aa Re 81, 127 161,797 
PYIBPing ANd Papel MAKING. Co... nase ooo = wine mjeyaerrcare ain eveiejene diniicime eceeuvetieate 29,758 35, 462 
“Pextiles, clothing, boots and Shooa Sill on Oi a a Soe SN 8 NEARS Re ead ERS IES ee 40, 958 44,093 
Railroad transport So a = Ee ey | eR TR DIRT ESR ER sn Poh ee prey we ore 90,330 105,377 
Bae A PATIOS Ce a .5. 5) <hu'a is my oi etnly Sa, ome nj LAA MRL DPI RA iS ED TSS 44, 861 40, 700 
Public and personal service.........:c0ccvecc erence setnee rere ee ene ene enes 45, 681 46, 556 


sn LVR a Pepe tye Ec] C1 ge eee eS rite ey GPE roisee ras OG eat aes PEO OOITD. Rerpeir ante 45,511 59, 690 


TOURS Bo. ads 5 cscs RPE iid oa cg Ores, §: «wun a 3heya sty er ACTS 461,681 578,380 
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12.—Trade Union Central Organizations in Canada Having 500 or More Members, 
Dec. 31, 1941 and 1942 


Membership Reported 


Organization 
1941 1942 
No No 
International Unions 
Automobile, Aircraft and Agricultural Implement Workers of America, Inter- 

uAwonal Union United |. bicevcs aia nest ays ae Soe saree cee eee 13,561 30,000 
Bakery and Confectionery Workers’ International Union of America............ 833 511 
Barbers, Hairdressers and Cosmetologists International Union of America, 

JOUTDO VINER... scacdyis ioe sasstcis egmeew bie be Maes He tat aid a Dam ee rere Eee A 789 865 
Blacksmiths, Drop}Forgers and Helpers, International Brotherhood of.......... 1,000 1,250 
Boilermakers, Iron Shipbuilders and Helpers of America, International Brother- 

COD OLS Satie caer eee ee os Cee cee Te CREE eg ees ee ee, eee 3,946 4,010 
Bookbinders, International Brotherhood Of...........c.ececccccecccccceccececcs 859 1,135 
Boot-and Shoe Workers Onion ects c schon secreen stacey eee 1,500 610 
Brewery, Flour, Cereal and Soft Drink Workers, International Union of United. 1,100 1,000 
Bricklayers, Masons and Plasterers’ International Union of America............ 1,348 1,392 

arpenters and Joiners of America, United Brotherhood of.............eceeeces 11,166 13,225 
Cigar Makers’ International Union of America..............+0- Sracele ey peice ose tune 639 
Clothing Workers of America, Amalgamated........ Risidicvwls sineleebeta curaabtane ah cette 6,895 8,000 
Commercial ‘Telagraphers’) Unions. Si 258 3 oti a ae 1,481 3,000 
Distillery, Rectifying and Wine Workers’ International Union of America........ 132 1,107 
Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers of Amercia, United.............sceeee- 5,500 14,000 
Electrical Workers, International Brotherhood of.............ecccecceeecs ns 4,613 5,233 
Engineers, International Union of Operating............ccceccccecccccccececcecs 1,241 425 

ire Fighters, International Association Of..............eececcceccccccvevcececes 2,500 2,400 

iremen and Oilers, International Brotherhood of.............cccecccececceeccs 420 1,328 
Fur and Leather Workers’ Union of the United States and Canada, International. 1,882 2,641 
Garment Workera or Aimerica, United :.i'.0 0.3. boss +k tobe cues oe se Cees toto 750 750 
Garment Workers’ Union, International Ladies’..........cceccccccccccccccvcees 10,300 10,767 
Gas, Coke and Chemical Workers of America, United.............scceceees me - 2,400 
Glass Bottle Blowers’ Association of the United States and Canada............ - 562 
Hatters, Cap and Millinery Workers’ International Union, United.............. 1,873 1,561 
Hotel and Restaurant Employees’ International Alliance and Bartenders’ Inter- 

national ‘Leagueiol Americar. (2s Sige cote. pean to aera anaes 3,337 3,085 
Industrial Workers of the World. .............ccceccecees SHR OAT RACE 50 500 
Lithographers of America, Amalgamated...i........edeccccceces Sate etieewon 743 1,079 
Locomotive Engineers, Brotherhood of.........ccccccccccccccccece Oak eee ae 5,546 7,000 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, Brotherhood of.........¢.ssee-- Ra fel aN 7,158 7,749 
Longshoremen’s Association, International........... Dcaete da eieateke wie seein. cae oe 7,000 7,359 
Machinists, International Association Of.........ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccecs 19,846 32,785 
Maintenance-of-Way Employees, Brotherhood of.........eccecees eciteet ack 14, 880 15,643 
Metal Workers’ International Association, Sheet......:.....ccccccccececccccceee 1,188 1,548 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers, International Union of...........cccccececvecs 10,000 10,000 
Mine:Workers of Ameorica,: United ss ssa siedacdclce Caco ies og hehe ele dah Secee'odek 22,256 20, 632 
Moulders and Foundry Workers’ Union of North America, International........ 3,115 5,157 
Musicians, American Federation of.............e.e0 sto ra letes: stesetatecclne ates oslo wits 5,000 4,900 
Packinghouse Workers’ Organizing Committee............s.scececcccececececes 1,438 4,000 

ainters, Decorators and Paperhangers of America, Brotherhood of............. 1,589 1,753 
Paper Makers, International Brotherhood of...........ccecccccceccece nacae Cfomercoe 4,471 4,074 
Photo Engravers’ Union of North America, International. ............ceceeeeee 651 569 
Plasterers’ and Cement Finishers’ International Association of the United 

tates. and Canada Onerative: qi: fons. cue wc Wee eek ee tee 414 550 
Plumbers and Steam Fitters of the United States and Canada, United Associa- 

fiGn of JOnTAG YT SN HAP o.ca. Scot gan kt daha Gama ees ear mo ee 2,400 3,930 
Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union of North America, International....... 1,760 1,727 
Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers, International Brotherhood of...... paras 12,000 15,000 
Railroad Telegraphers, Order Of...........cceccceccces Hates aiers ae rolaerovatetoicle aaltte ame 5,000 7,500 
Railroad Trainmen Brotherhood Of so fcccss os vccewsind foaneo tec eee tod 13,767 15,823 
Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station Em- 

NBIOV6CR, BEGNGOOd OFT. hicks ond nis creas sich gues Sean niew oeeeees tee 7,186 7,680 
Railway and Motor Coach Employees of America, Amalgamated Association of 

Street, LIGOMIOR: 32). bewag nt amemecaret a eale aul hot sek eaee nln det teen 7,318 8,389 
Railway Carmen of America, Brotherhood Of......¢...cccceccccccccceccecceces 12,187 13,393 
Railway Conductors of America, Order Of..........csceccececceccccecceceececcs 2,061 2,412 
Rubber Workers of America nived em. 45.5 vrs. ccleaner eee 973 3,841 
Seafarers’ International.Union.of North America...........cccecccccceccccceece 443 700 
Stage Employees and Moving Picture Machine Operators of the United States 

: and Canada, International Alliance of Theatrical........... wvetie Wee iemicaateare 800 800 
Steelworkersiof Amorica,- Unitedisc. cin os wate oa eac ok as es 15,448 35,000 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers.of America, International 

Brotherhood of seer eeeee ee ee eee ees eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee eeeereeeereoeeeeeeeeee 4,361 3,202 
Tobacco Workers’ International Union..........csceccceccccccevccucccece BRE SA - 3,000 
Typographical Union, International........ a'uiniv'y’s'e'e'e’clare'ale'stn siehniavate'elslarsiare’s! ieee seat 4,615 4,803 
Woodworkers of America jinternatiqnal fo.) oe oe ne a es ke 5,000 7,000 
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12.Trade Union Central Organizations in Canada Having 500 or More Members, 
Dec. 31, 1941 and 1942—concluded 
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Membership Reported 


Organization a 
1941 1942 
No. No 
National Unions 

Asbestos Employees of the Province of Quebec, Catholic Federation of........ 2,100 3,061 
Barbers and Hairdressers, National Federation of..............eeeceeeeeeeeeees 2,053 1,584 
Building Trades, National Catholic Federation Of..............sseeeereeeeeeees 14,299 16,389 
Building Workers of Canada, Amalgamated.............. se cesses rece ene eeeeees 2,623 4,496 
Civil Servants of Canada, Amalgamated............ccecer cece cece eee enceeeeees 3,998 5,357 
Civil Service Association of Alberta. ........ ccc ce cece ccc cee cere eter ee eeseeee 1,959 1,900 
Clothing Workers, National Federation of............. ces eee cece ceereeeeenceeee 1,200 1,400 
Commerce and Finance, National Federation of Employees of see 1,318 2,590 
Communications’ Union, Canadian..........cccc cece cece cece eee s er ceeees ree - 635 
Electrical Trades’ Union, Canadian............. ccc cece reese e rer cceees aah 450 500 
Engineers of Canada, National Union of Operating..............++++ee0s- “Ys 2,900 2,658 
Express Employees, Brotherhood Of...........-eseseevesereceecececeeeee ey 1,909 1,865 
Furniture Workers, National Catholic Federation of............+.22s+ee00% Wat 500 527 
Glove Workers of Canada, National Federation of.............seseseeccececeees 1,500 1,200 
Letter Carriers, Federated Association Of............cceeeeeeeceeceeeeeeecerers 1,850 1,850 
Marine Engineers of Canada, National Association Of............+++.ssessaeees . 749 707 
Maritime Federation, National (formerly Canadian Brotherhood of Ships 

TWIP YOO eco soa ht ae vin a nisle dive o viele ols widlorels gists Sa auie sa eieenqe meee seiee.s 6,956 7,422 
One Big Union...... ee ciere SRO ER On) SRO GOH DEAORS GNA dO ODOC OTTO sam mrIOr - 8,410 
Postal Employees, Canadian. ..........sceee eee cn cece ee ee cece cesescecnececeres 1,400 1,950 
Printing Trades of Canada, Catholic Federation 0f...........0eeseeeeeeeeeeeeee 1,450 1,475 
‘Pulp and Paper Employees, National Catholic Federation of............++.++++ 3,900 4,500 
Railway Employees and Other Transport Workers, Canadian Brotherhood of.... 15,000 20,000 
Railwaymen, Canadian Association Of.........scesecescececerencecereeceserees 3,602 aa’; 
Railwaymen, National Union 0f...........ceeceeececeess ces eecneeccncececerees 2,871 3,011 
Railway Mail Clerks’ Federation, Dominion..............-++seeesseseereeeeee: 871 887 
Seamen’s Union, Canadian.........sccccccccces ccc ccnsccccececceccsseesseeeeees 5,000 3,400 
Shoe and Leather Workers’ Organizing Committee..........ceceeeseeserceseees 800 1,000 
Shoe Workers of Canada, National Federation of Leather and...........-.++++- 4,100 4,500 
Technical Employees, Association Of.........sceseeeeseeececeseeeecseeccereeees 220 610 
Textile Workers, National Catholic Federation Of............+sssseeeeceeeeeers 3,427 3,112 
Textile Workers of Canada, United..........ssssccscecscccecceccccvees moans 4,000 3,639 
Textile Workers’ Organizing Committee. ........ cee eeeesccce eer eeccerceecesess - 2,010 


Si en ne eee ee ee 


Canada and the International Labour Organization.*—The International 
Labour Organization of the League of Nations was set up in 1919 under the Treaties 
of the Peace to improve labour conditions by international action. It consists of 
the International Labour Conference, the Governing Body and the International 
Labour Office. ‘The Conference normally meets annually and is composed of four 
delegates from each Member State, two representing the government and two 
representing employers and workers. The Governing Body, which consists of 16 
government, 8 employer and 8 worker representatives, is responsible for the adminis- 
tration of the Organization and is in direct charge of the International Labour 
Office. The Office collects and publishes information and acts as the secretariat 
of the Conference. 


The Office is normally located at Geneva, but because of the War it was moved 
temporarily to Montreal at the invitation of the Canadian Government. The War 
has also resulted in the suspension of the annual meetings of the Conference and the 
quarterly. meetings of the Governing Body. A special session of the Conference 
_.was held, however, in the fall of 1941 at New York and Washington. In addition, 
the Joint Maritime Commission, which was established by the Governing Body in 
1920, held its twelfth session in June, 1942, and the Office has sponsored several 
meetings between representatives of Canada and the United States to discuss man- 
power problems, and has assisted materially in the organization and work of the 


* See also the 1921 Year Book, pp. 607-609; 1922-23, pp. 704-707; and 1924, pp. 666-670. 
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first Inter-American Conference on Social Security which was held in, September, 
1942, at Santiago de Chile. The Governing Body has met twice since the out- 
break of war and in the intervals its duties have been performed by an Emergency 
Committee set up in February, 1939, and re-constituted in November, 1941. 


The annual Conference has adopted 67 draft conventions and 66 recommend- 
ations. The subjects dealt with in these conventions and recommendations and 
the action of Canada in regard to them are described in the 1941 Year Book at 
p. 684. 


Section 7.—Industrial Accidents and Workmen’s 
Compensation 


Subsection 1.—Fatal Industrial Accidents 


Statistics of fatal industrial accidents have been compiled by the Dominion 
Department of Labour since 1903. The data are obtained from provincial Work- 
men’s Compensation Boards, the Board of Railway Commissioners for Canada and 
various other governmental authorities; from departmental correspondents; and 
from press clippings. 


13.—Fatal Industrial Accidents in Canada, by Industries, 1940-43 


: Percentages of 
elds Numbers of Fatal Accidents Total Fatal Acéidants 
1940 1941 1942 19431 1940 1941 1942 19431 

ANoriguitunetahct hers epee sen ae 12 144 107 99 10-5 9-3 7-0 7:0 

LOgeing it see tke olen ee 177 178} 170 147 14-7 11-5 11-2 10-4 

Kishinrandstrappmes.5 songs er 0. 34 24 34 49 2:8 1-5 2-2 3-5 
Mining, non-ferrous smelting and 

QUATT YY 5575). ee ate a 175 262 199 207 14-5 16-9 13-1 14-7 

Manufacturing aij eee cok tear errants 144 263 315 298 11-9 16-9 20-7 21-1 

Consinuctionh:a.e nent a eee 173 1G Ser 146 14-3 11-3 15-0 10:3 

Electric light and power........... 25 30 21 16 2-1 1-9 1-4 1-1 

Transportation and public utilities. . 236 317; 318 315 19:5 20-4 20-9 22-3 

TAGGREE ae Seas 2 IA oe Mrs ae 51 65 44 58 4-2 4-2 2-9 4-1 

Servicer eres vrsteccee eee 65 93 84 76 5-4 6-0 5-5 5-4 

Miscellancouss kccetas fire tlnes. 1 1 1 1 0-1 0-1 0-1 0-1 

TOtaISHIT EE fabian ee 1,208 1,553) 1,520 | 1,412 | 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 190-0 


1 Figures subject to revision. 


Causes of Fatal Accidents.—The classification of fatal accidents in 1948, by 
causes, shows that the largest number, 489, came under the category “by moving 
trains, vehicles, etc.”. This includes all accidents caused by cars or engines, in- 
cluding mine and quarry cars, and by automobiles and other power vehicles and 
horse-drawn vehicles, as well as by moving implements, water craft and civil air- 
craft. 


Next in order were ‘falls of persons’, causing 223 fatalities, with ‘falling 
objects” causing 198 fatalities. Other fatalities were: 203 caused by dangerous 
substances, 43 by hoisting apparatus, 29 by prime movers and 24 by handling of 
objects. Included in the category ‘‘other causes’ were 124 fatalities of which 84 
were due to industrial disease, strain, ete. 


Numbers of industrial accidents, fatal and non-fatal, dealt with by the various 
provincial Workmen’s Compensation Boards, are included in Subsection 2. 
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Subsection 2.—Workmen’s Compensation* 


In all the provinces, except Prince Edward Island, legislation is in force 
providing for compensation for personal injury to a workman by accident arising 
out of and in the course of employment, or by a specified industrial disease, 
except where the workman is disabled for less than a stated number of days. To 
ensure payment of such compensation, each Act provides for an accident fund, 
administered by a provincial board, to which employers are required to contribute 
at a rate determined by the board, in accordance with the hazards of the industry. 
A workman to whom these provisions apply has no right of action against his 
employer for injury from an accident during employment. There is also a Dominion 
Act that provides for compensation for accidents to Dominion Government em- 
ployees according to the conditions laid down by the Act of the province in which 
the accident occurs. In Prince Edward Island, where there is no provincial work- 
men’s compensation Act in effect, compensation is paid to Dominion Government 
employees according to the provisions of the New Brunswick Act. 


Necessary medical aid is given to workmen during disability, except in Nova 
Scotia where it is provided for thirty days only, unless the Board extends this 
period. In British Columbia, workmen contribute to the cost of medical aid; 
elsewhere it is borne by the Accident Fund. Where the employer is individually 
liable for compensation, he must also furnish medical aid. 


Compensation is payable in all provinces for anthrax and for poisoning from 
arsenic, lead, mercury and phosphorus. In all, except New Brunswick, silicosis 
is compensated under certain conditions. The other diseases compensated vary 
according to the industries of the provinces. 


Scope of the Acts——The Acts vary in scope, but, in general, they cover construc- 
tion, mining, manufacturing, lumbering, fishing, transportation and communication 
and the operation of public utilities; undertakings in which not more than a stated 
number of workmen are usually employed may be excluded, except in Alberta and 
British Columbia. Nova Scotia requires persons employing men in fishing and 
dredging to carry insurance. In Ontario and Quebec, public authorities, railway 
and shipping companies, and telephone and telegraph companies. are individually 
liable for compensation, as determined by the Board, and pay a proportion of the 
expenses of administration. 


Benefits.—Under each Act, a fixed period must elapse between the date of the 
accident and the date when compensation begins but in all cases medical aid is 
given from the date of the accident. This waiting period varies from three to 
seven days and in.some provinces compensation is paid for the waiting period, if 
disability continues beyond it. 


At present, compensation in fatal cases is paid as follows:— 


Burial expenses, $100 in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, $150 in Manitoba 
and $125 in the other provinces. In certain cases costs of transporting the body 
are also allowed. 


To a widow or invalid widower, or to a foster-mother as long as the children 
are under the age limit, a monthly payment in New Brunswick of $30, in Ontario 
of $45, and in the remaining provinces $40; in addition a lump sum of $100 is paid 
in New Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario, Saskatchewan, Alberta, and British Columbia. 


* Fuller information concerning the provincial Workmen’s Compensation Acts is given in a pamphlet 
issued annually by the Department of Labour of Canada. 
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For each child in the care of a parent or foster-mother receiving compensation, 
a monthly payment of $10 in New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Quebec, Ontario, Sas- 
katchewan and British Columbia, but in the latter province $12°50 is paid to 
children between 16 and 18 years of age attending school; in Manitoba $12 for 
the eldest child, $10 for the second, $9 for the third, and $8 for each additional 
child; in Alberta $12 for each child. To each orphan child $20 per month is paid 
in Nova Scotia, Alberta and British Columbia and $15 in the other provinces with 
a maximum of $80 per month to one family in Nova Scotia and British Columbia. 

Except in the case of invalids, payments to children are not continued beyond 
the age of 16 in Nova Scotia, Ontario, Manitoba and Saskatchewan, 18 in Quebec, 
Alberta and British Columbia, and 16 for boys and 18 for girls in New Brunswick. 
In Manitoba, Ontario, Saskatchewan and British Columbia payments for children 
may be made up to the age of 18 if it is desirable to continue their education. In 
British Columbia and Manitoba payments to invalid children are continued until 
recovery, while the other provinces make payments only for the length of time 
the Boards consider that the workman would have contributed to their support. 

Where the only dependants are persons other than consort or children, all the 
Acts provide that compensation is to be a reasonable sum proportionate to the 
pecuniary loss but the total monthly sum to be paid to all such dependants is limited 
to $40 in Manitoba, $70 in Alberta, $45 in Nova Scotia and $55 in British Columbia. 
In British Columbia, however, if there are also dependants such as widow, invalid 
widower or children the maximum payable to other dependants is $40 per month. 
In all provinces compensation to dependants, other than consort or children, is con- 
tinued only for such time as the Boards consider that the workman would have 
contributed to their support. 

Except in New Brunswick, Alberta and British Columbia, maximum benefits 
payable to dependants in case of death of the workman are two-thirds of the earn- 
ings: in New Brunswick 60 p.c. of earnings. The minimum payable to a consort 
and one child in Quebec is $50 per month or $12-50 per week if there is more than 
one child; in Manitoba and Saskatchewan the minimum is $12-50 per week ($15 
per week in Manitoba—if there is more than one child). In Ontario the minimum 
for a consort and one child is $55 per month irrespective of the workman’s earnings 
with an additional $10 per month for each additional child unless the total com- 
pensation exceeds the workman’s average earnings in which case compensation is 
an amount equal to such earnings or $55, whichever is greater. 

The rate for permanent total disablement in all provinces, except New Brunswick, 
is a weekly payment for its duration equal to 662 p.c. of the average weekly earnings; 
in New Brunswick it is 60 p.c. As in fatal cases, the Acts fix a mimimum weekly 
sum that must be paid unless earnings fall below that minimum, in which case a 
sum equal to the earnings is paid.* This minimum is $8 in Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick; $12-50 in Alberta, Quebec, Ontario, Saskatchewan and British Co- 
lumbia, and $15 in Manitoba. For permanent partial disablement similar provision 
is made in all the provinces, except New Brunswick and Alberta, i.e., two-thirds of 
the difference in earnings before and after the accident. In New Brunswick and 
Alberta, the amount is determined by the Board according to the impairment of 
earning capacity. In Nova Scotia, if there is little or no difference, in New Bruns- 
wick in any case, or in the other provinces if the difference is 10 p.c. or less, a lump 
sum may be given. In New Brunswick, 60 p.c. of the diminution of earnings, is 
payable for temporary partial disablement. 


* In Ontario when average earnings are below $12-50 per week, 100 p.c. of earnings is paid. In Saskat- 
chewan, when average earnings are below the minimum, an arbitrary rate of $9 for those over 21, and of 
$6 for those under 21, is paid. 
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The average earnings on which compensation is based must be computed in the 
manner best calculated to give the rate per week or per month at which the worker 
was remunerated but are not to exceed $1,500 a year in Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick, $2,500 in British Columbia and Ontario, and $2,000 in the other prov- 
inces. If the workman’s earnings at the time of the accident are not considered a 
proper basis for compensation, the Board may use as a basis the average earnings 
of another person in the same grade of work. The rate of compensation of work- 
men under 21 may be later increased if it is probable that their earning power, had 
the injury not occurred, would have increased. 


The statistics of workmen’s compensation, published by the provincial boards, 
are not on a comparable basis and are therefore presented as a series of tables. 


14.— Operations of the Nova Scotia Workmen’s Compensation Board, 1933-42 


Norz.—Estimates for outstanding claims not included. Statistics for the years 1917-32 are given at 
p. 757 of the 1938 Year Book. 


Year Spare een ie Total «|| commonanted 
$ $ $ No. 
DURE Re oki ae. Ave bia RI OER IIIS hoa CTO ao ree 570,701 69,575 640,276 5,168 
TOF oe gta ee Sein youn Ret SnERG ORCI LETT NOSIS Cy CACC RUC Cn 794, 717 113, 860 908,577 8,063 
OE eee ye oes eestor ciate eiese er sic renaverele sh aicloi'sss.sele, 954,061 130,952 1,085,013 8,971 
TOS Gite eeclrcN cescee Ren ee ero gneve ccctaapale toivelne, slaioiaatens 1,160,738 167,255 1,327,993 10,246 
OS eee See Sree ole a oe eae eR elwlsica: eaetay 1,189,710 190, 846 1,380,556 11,953 
LOS REE aneree eh Petty Nabe: ee) gs scecsel sya tes Sih eahe SausiO es 1,976,154 206, 233 2,182,387 11,408 
33 O ea emneeeeee tet ar aise st cio teare sistema a etsy e efebe 1,391, 933 189,031 1,580,964 11,823 
GAD cae orate Sect cian! Mois ase © OHO. Reh koa eee 1,285,390 190,616 1,476,006 13,948 
1 KO) tea, aches Pep ible a eee rea ak chants eercas 1 280,00 217,129 1,502,882 15,150 
TROL Seg eis Soh Sa ie tee ae es Om NES Peete eed eb 1,730,169 211,663 1,941, 832 17,455 


1 Subject to revision. 


15.— Operations of the New Brunswick Workmen’s Compensation Board, 1933-42 
Norz.—Statistics for the years 1920-32 are given at page 757 of the 1938 Year Book. 


Se ee ———————————— 
ee OOOeSeeaeaeeeeoeo0=<S=S=S=$=<=$$=ssc—————qoDDMma(aow—n\—o—- 


Fatal Medical Aid 
Weekly | Permanent eae 
Year Syae pie Doctors’ Hospital | Disability 
sesh i sab1ivy | Funeral Reserve | Fees and and Reserve 
Expenses |for Pensions} Trans- Nursing 
portation Service 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
TOS Oe eiacters eevie sole 145,063 103 , 742 2,126 63,649 88,304 63,572 20,521 
LOSES Eas tie vis 192,207 80,967 2,104 83,485 110,103 85,724 a 
MORO ee te ss 195, 763 91,382 2,388 86,161 111,470 83,221 10,273 
MO RM ance ae tn 247,204 88,596 - 2290 106, 633 130, 266 101,262 9,347 
NOS THRO sss oct 304,033 79,246 2,101 73,180 140,014 108,521 1 
LISS heeoee ccs ws 3 210,590 57,597 1,478 58,359 94,591 51,144 7,326 
TOS OTe he viele 220,053 78,326 1,833 69,175 103,115 59,295 5,361 
TOAD Te hse oie 259,571 62,159 1,759 108,227 84,594 48,200 10,309 
OSEGE See oe « 410,058 115,845 3,659 118,472 130,130 75,570 14,364 
at? Ue eae ee ee ie 370,065 63,792 3,075 131,953 81,826 63,580 3 


1 No reserve reported. 2 Figures subject to revision. 3 Not available. 
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16.—Operations of the Quebec Workmen’s Compensation Commission, 1933-42 


Nortr.—Statistics for 1928-32 are given at p. 778 of the 1940 Year Book. 


Claims Com- Medical 
Year Schedules pensation Aid 
1 and 2 Schedule 1 Schedule 1 


No. $ $ 
NOES Ree aes ea ye ees Pee eS FOE TRC CCAS rere itn, aaes 30,462 1,609, 953 413,194 
O54 Maes SFr cei se HER ARR eR oie ati eee TED. 30,400. 1,910, 834 543,101 
1 UR Ls) ee are Se LE ae OR eS a kd, vk coe te a 40,521 2,394, 628 637, 862 
DOBG). yee g he eee ec et okd chlo tke CP RMR ASR es OE NOE Ee te eee 43,838 3,186,181 836,546 
Uy OSPR ee er RE Meena ote ad ier OO a ae Sas Be dang ini 70,355 4,542,436 15133 517 
NOS 8 it rescstesee ciel otis talis aero ini ce i An ts (i dh eee 58,335 3,480,011 866,454 
L989 Seta cahes etd h AAAI aae Rear Che a: SOON Ad Pete care 53,942 3,143, 787 778, 665 
WO 40 rs Sp Ack e OR sree copes tack, sare cy ate Patch oe tee ance § RR cee ee 65,704 4,301, 893 1,093 , 928 
TOW) dee chai cee See os eye paaimelasnk Sot ee Raat ch ce a eae eg 82,568 4,730,726 1,210,325 
ADE Nears Bea ciateen cat Storerh Gate bo resin ovale Maree ecare te ee Gl ERR ee 96,888 5,500,000 1,500,000 


1 Subject to revision. 


17.— Operations of the Ontario Workmen’s Compensation Board, 1933-42 
Norr.—Statistics for the years 1915-32 are given at p. 759 of the 1938 Year Book. 


Benefits Awarded 


Veas Schedule 1 Schedule 21 Accidents 
——]} and Crown Total Reported 
Com- Medical Com- Benefits : 
pensation Aid pensation 
$ $ $ $ No. 

1933) es. ee WOE. Ton sakes 2,298,788 667,582 732,699 | 3,699,069 38,042 
LOB 4 aN che We ete an ere ean ne 2,745,239 841,738 912,730 | 4,499,707 54,730: 
LOB BPE Ae ee. Sea ate aeene are a Ge eta 3,225,899 1,037,683 1,050,531 5,314,113 58,546 
LOS OSes 2 cite ie ee me eGo Maes PN 3,553 , 282 1,058,642 1,031,874 5,643,798 61,382 
HUGH ies AP AEN ROAM EE ad eh oes ramos in 3,837,589 | 1,251,848 | 1,040,523 | 6,129,950 70,582 
LOSS We eed mo canes A ek ten Rite ete poe Stier 4,362,618 | 1,153,895 947,748 | 6,464,261 59,834 
LOS GET Sa cae ene eee ee eee TNS ee ee 4,174,408 1,094, 693 883,306 6,152,407 60,520 
ROAD See eee Es Weed, oan oie AON tee ee Ne 4,852,470 | 1,408,250} 1,022,158 | 7,282,878 81,116 
LOS Dv taearestast ite ce nave ae tetenes ete eee 6,662,466 | 1,772,376 | 1,464,052 | 9,898,894 113, 822 
OAS aeeh 5 Riso ere Laine Doel the ni ete URES IBR 1,977,854 | 1,733,376 | 10,936,963 133,513 


1 Comprises employers individually liable. 


18.— Operations of the Manitoba Workmen’s Compensation Board, 1933-42 
Nore.—Statistics for the years 1917-32 are given at p. 760 of the 1988 Year Book. 


asad Benefits Awarded "A covdonta 
Compensation] Medical Aid Total Compensated 
$ $ $ No. 

TOBA ER se sdk peep hewes feuhale Bee Meee ic ass Meee 456, 180 141,536 597,716 5,505 
1B EU tee Ss RE SS) SAS Re ad os oe 562,276 169,598 731,874 6,578 
ASD. JOS. ccs Oe ood ee oe aa 572,262 189,829 762,091 8,237 
V98 Oia cbs Sey ere aliic, fa SU ee eee eee 702,321 211,307 913,628 9,299 
LOS CIR, Sere we aie echo eee, ae ea el 688,312 204, 259 892,571 9,153 
1988. Fe ccdeas aatibasieyrow dato Ais ee ane 784,816 202,925 987,741 9, 33h 4 
LOSO. Rec scrve «trae on hae Mal tee ee 736,903 196,090 932,993 9,401 
1O4O Bet Soars teks eos ee. © at en 829,905 230,345 1,060,250 11,202 
LOG TP ssc. Mott eae cairo ok cee Se ee 1,041,261 241,187 1,282,448 13,378 
MOIR es sre trsvctttons ete Sanus 6 een eee es ek ee 938,313 243 , 926 1,182,239 13,794 


RS ne See 7 IER NCCC See TITY es PEMD DS ae ME Rte SS, 
1 Subject to revision. 
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19.—Operations of the Saskatchewan Workmen’s Compensation Board, 1933-42 
Nore.—Statisties for the years 1930-32 are given at p. 760 of the 1938 Year Book. 


Benefits Awarded 
Year ———-] Accidents 
Compensation] Medical Aid Total Compensated 
$ $ $ No. 
LOGG ee eens oN ah cer eae hoes 224,738 58,099 282,837 2,389 
TIERSY Ae eS AR IS TN i ep ak ne Tet 207,842 60,029 267,871 8222 
POS TR Ree testa ces cca ann ciqrsherepon ene citiere e's 6olees 245,065 70,670 315, 735 3,568 
LOSG Pea stakes Coed otro rst as Alele bats 357,545 89,980 447,475 4,642 
LOS (een Rte tec a tines cates SER Se cierne’.s «gia he 349, 862 98,928 448,790 4,296 
TORS Seat Ne wink veh ie Re aN ie Ne Re ok re eae 369, 711 106,874 476,585 4,219 
1980 REM es LT TR Sy ee BE RN See EAN 4 388, 848 103,897 492,745 4,984 
A) ee ree ater catd erciars oievab ee es) viabe 800 eieysie. 3 alge 371,894 121,455 493 ,349 5,260 
2 EO ea ae Oe a LER Le a ina PS CHT ee 472,281 136,827 609, 108 5,825 
ilgh ieee eee BPR hoes rc 538, 854 * 150,680 689, 534 6,253 


20.—Operations of the Alberta Workmen’s Compensation Board, 1933-42 


Nore.—Statisties for the years 1921-32 are given at p. 761 of the 1938 Year Book. Amounts shown do 
not include sums transferred to pension fund, administration expenses, nor sums set aside to cover estimated 
liabilities. Accidents compensated do not include cases for medical aid only. 


eee ee eS ——— eee 
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Benefits Awarded ; 
Accidents | Accidents 
Year Com- Medical Reported Com- 
pensation Aid Total pensated 
$ $ $ No. No. 

LOSS Seb Pe aaa ches Cia uk Ae BLASS shies 291,406 143,675 435,081 8,160 3,398 
) APRN R asian, he's .c cho onlin nant aeyerenate i a 312,092 169,490 481,582 9,608 | 4,090 
LORS IREEE Poste WPA acs ee Says Ssrerete lotsa cre Wetec 853, 292 205,891 559, 183 11,058 4,813 
OSG ane ase cre arsed eave acs oe munegets 436,498 262,801 699, 299 12,381 4,834 
A Qader Per uiiehin ns Sic mee eaee na eres oe oe 446,716 290,733 737,449 13177 5,096 
NOB SRING PE er eee a seis: adie Sine eine 468,626 317,807 786,433 13,377 6,367 
ORG RRR OR Meccenine Sales saihessiecsdh siege 464,398 339,388 803 , 786 13,504 6,584 
G40 soa pe errr eens atin frases tos § elouneyeleeace 447,362 292,565 739,927 14,632 6,384 
DAM Meranda. Aa cal or ane fara hae at ove tteNs 497,913 S16. 2730 814, 186 16,928 Teel 
WILY Dil. on as nea sn Ton eect deafening 608,885 Sez ,oe0 931,260 18,680 7,509 


21._Operations of the British Columbia Workmen’s Compensation Board, 1933-42 
Nors.—Figures for the years 1917-32 are given at p. 762 of the 19838 Year Book. 


ees ee ie a a EE ee ee eee 
ee 


Benefits Awarded 
Year Claims 
. Compensation] Medical Aid Total (gross) 
$ $ $ No. 

Res rn ey Me ene aE eM a a! edly es aitel lal 6, fb “egese ducers 1,501, 700 368, 482 1,870,182 18,274 
PA ietiret Un steve tals s'evele Cle ate olele.alels ob o"s't wip wletelb: atsj> 1,590,817 410,126 2,000, 948 22,354 
ROS eee ee cae hee ioe eee onara. Wad eres wig svete cuavaleieter« 2,092,389 506, 741 2,599, 130 26,280 
SI PEE co he Cream ais hi aeete ciao sipvereyass sien 2,536, 166 595, 894 3, 132,060 29,677 
NOS ERO oe aide aia «6 cha assiee slo's Ga G5 c.aceie atuaie oj2T 2,966,110 684,115 3,650,225. } 35,005 
Pe eee We etree Me ay, NcAilin dain Suh uiybre:inwe ale iavaesve ieee 3,182,762 701,953 3,884,715 31,505 
My eI eae eerie ioe, oho, kote ao oud dye ep sisieeta atbie ayers 3,404, 434 720,265 4,124,699 Donte 
Ome e teed ics Slave Lele 's © ad ot giole stolete slalese we'd 3,692,950 834,073 4,527,023 38,487 
OMI GACE ict Perec tak te date ratens nels! B's Musetwlavetels. arial a yeiehe 4,601,810 935, 422 Soar. oo 46,496 


RUA ee ate vale sana are gees vole sien ee sc ns 6,020, 767 1, 143,020 7,163,787 65,475 
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Section 8.—Strikes and Lockouts 


Statistics of strikes and lockouts in Canada have been collected by the Dominion 
Department of Labour since its establishment in 1900. 


The items in the columns headed ‘Time Loss in Man-Working Days” in 
Tables 22 and 23, were calculated by multiplying the number of persons directly 
involved in strikes and lockouts by the number of working days they were so affected 
during the time the disputes were in existence. 


Summary tables of the figures with details as to strikes and lockouts during 1942 
will be found in the Labour Gazette for July, 1943, pp. 949-981, and for 1943 in the 
March, 1944, issue, pp. 320-353. 


Strikes and Lockouts in Recent Years.—For the period 1926 to 1930 the 
average number of strikes and lockouts per year was 81, the average number of 
employees affected per year was 18,086, and the average time loss per year was 
177,450 man-working days. For the period 1931 to 1937, all the above averages 
showed a substantial increase. In 1938 the number of workers and the time loss 
were about the same as the average for the period 1926-30, but from 1939 to 1943, 
there were substantial increases. 


Since 1931 most of the important strikes have been in textile and clothing 
manufacturing, logging, sawmilling and wood-working industries, with a substantial 
number in coal-mining, but in 1942 and in 1948, strikes in the mining and metal 
manufacturing industries caused more than two-thirds of the time loss. Nineteen 
of the largest strikes, or less than 5 p.c. of the total number, caused 76 p.c. of the 
total time loss during 1943. One strike of aircraft workers in Montreal caused 
about one-fifth of the total time loss. 


22.—Strikes and Lockouts, 1931-43, with Totals for 1901-30 


Nore.—For the years 1901-20, see the 1933 Year Book, p. 763, and for 1921-30 the 1938 Year Book, p. 763. 


wa Industries other : 
Coal Mining than Coal Mining All Industries 
Dis- é Dis- : Disputes— 
Year putes TimeLoss] putes Time Loss|—————__ Time Loss 


in Exist-| Workers] in Man- |in Exist-|Workers| in Man- ||InExist-] Begin- | Workers | in Man- 
ence |Involved| Working | ence |Involved} Working || ence ning | Involved} Working 


during Days during Days during in Days 

Year Year Year | Year 
Totals, 
1901-30. 388 |266,148 | 8,975,412 | 3,463 |716,355 |13,890,333 | 3,851 | 3,736 | 982,503 | 22,865,745 
TO3Les sce 9 | 2,129 11,523 79 | 8,609} 192,715 88 86 10, 738 204, 238 
LOS 2 ae: 33 8,540 132,766 83 | 14,850 122,234 116 111 23,390 255,000 
1953 Seer 21 3,028 33,019 104 | 23,530 284,528 125 122 26,558 317,547 
LOS 4 eee 26 | 11,461 91,459 165 | 34,339 | 483,060 191 189 45,800 574,519 
LOS Oc ae aly 6,131 61,032 103 | 27,138 222,996 120 120 33 , 269 284,028 
LOS Gere. 22 8,655 56, 766 134 | 26,157 220,231 156 155 34,812 276,$97 
1 RW ict bene 44 | 15,477 | 112,826 234 | 56,428 | 773,567 278 274 71,905 886,393 
LOS Sere! 25 5,054 21,366 122 | 14,341 127,312 147 142 20,395 148,678 
1030506 48 | 31,102 | 111,274 74 | 9,986} 113,314 122 120 41,038 224,588 
L940. on. 65 | 31,223 68,734 103 | 29,396 197,584 168 166 60,619 266,318 
104} cee 45 | 38,136 109,069 186 | 48,955 324, 845 231 229 87,091 433,914 
19420. ot 53 | 19,670 66,318 301 | 94,246 383 , 884 354 352 113,916 450,202 
1948S veces 111 | 59,017 | 204,980 294 |159,387 | 836,218 402 401 | 218,404 | 1,041,198 


a ee ee ee 


ee. 
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23.—Strikes and Lockouts, by Industries, 1942 and 1943 


1942 1943 
No. Workers Workers 
Industry ies ii Involved Involved _ 
and Per- Per- Per- Per- 
Lock- cent- |Working| cent- || Lock-| No. | cent- |Working) cent- 
outs age age age age 
Agriculture..... Bey atin 31a cieieveuets 2 0-3 0-1 1 = - 
ETL i abn ele ain BSR Rt ar 5 0-5 0-2 632) 0-3 0-7 
Fishing snd Trapping........ 1 2°9 2-2 1 - - 
Mining, e te.2 aid aie» ee 6 0:06.0;0,0;0 eure 61 19-7 28-8 120 59, 552 27-3 20-0 
Manufacturing..............- 219 70-3 65-8]  222/139,656) 63-9 44-7 
Vegetable foods, etc........-. 8 0-6 1-4 210} 0-1 0-0 
Tobacco and liquors......... 7 5-5 3-9 2} 1,718] 0-8 1-3 
Rubber products.........++-- 1 - - 14| 3,794 1-7 1-3 
Animalfoodscexe «cei «sae 3 0-4 1:3 657} 0-3 0-0 
Boots and shoes (leather). . 10}- 5:4 9-1 6) 1,450) 0-7 0:9 
Fur, leather and other animal 
products Pee ee YE thc hata it 0-1 0-0 304) 0-1 0-4 
Textiles, clothing, etc........ 380 4-2 5-5 21) 3,546] 1-6 1:7 
Pulp and paper............-++ 16 2-7 4-0 8} 2,648) 1-2 2-2 
Printing and publishing....... 1 0-0 0:0 90} 0-0 0:0 
Miscellaneous wood products. 17 2-2 3-4 720} 0-4 0:2 
Metal products..............- 74 32-0 98-4)  102/838,302} 38-1 52-4 
Shipbwil Ging ys c6 ie ders eiem ore ot 16-1 8-1 32/39,110| 17-9 11-7 
Non-metallic minerals, chem- 
TOAISTObCE Ia sie ore ea weiss secs 8 0-4 0-5 IEA Woe 1-8 
Miscellaneous products....... 7 0-7 0-2 550} 0:3 0:8 
Construction........./....... 31 3-4 1:0 785| 0-4 0-2 
Building and structures....... Me 2-5 0:8 397| 0-2 0-1 
ai Wa Ys een ee cbhoic las ater rs 1 - - 1 - = 
Bridget, see eu ar. gas ek Sean 1 = - 4 ~ = 
ISI re Wea unio ec O aC noe TOOK 1 0-0 0-0 20| 0-0 0-0 
Canal, harbour, waterway.... 1 0-3 0-1 1 - = 
Miscellaneous. ......-.-sseees 7 0-6 0-1 368] 0-2 0-1 
Transportation and Public 
LOATH Geant Sas Seieercas 15 2-0 1-2 8,712] 3-9 1-8 
Steam railways............6. 1 0-0 0-0 98) 0-0 0-0 
Electric railways..........00. i - 3,093} 1-4 0-7 
Water transportation 8 i: 4 1-0 4,506} el 1-1 
Airitransportacc.s..aldkeds sven ‘ - - 951} 0-4 0-0 
Local transportation......... 4 0:5 0-2) - 64| 0-0 0-0 
Telegraph and telephone..... 1 0-1 0-0 be - - 
Electricity and gas........... 1 - - iy - - 
Miscellaneous............+0.- 1 0-0 0-0 Se Woo: st a - 
TE AG erat ei wei le sw ci sine sistant 4 0-0 0-0 202; 0-1 0-1 
Mimamren eosin sek bon ease 1 0-2 0-2 1 ~ - 
Servicers, 2 Re EL, eee 15 0-7 0:5 8,865; 4-1 2-5 
Public administration5....... 4 0-4 0-1 8,562} 3-9 2-1 
RGereatia@nelite siteale ee ees or 1 0-0 0-0 d = 
Custom and repair........... 1 0-0 0-0 15 0. 0 0-0 
Business and personal........ 9 0-3 0-4 288) 0-2 0-4 
Motalsnes ices see's 354| 113,916) 100-0) 450,202) 100-0 218,404) 100-0/1,041,198) 100-0 


1 None reported. 2 Includes non-ferrous smelting. 3 Includes erection of all large bridges. 
4 No strikes prior to 1943. 5 Includes water service. 6 Total includes two protest strikes in 
Nova Scotia which involved the workers of more than one industry. 


Causes and Results of Strikes and Lockouts.—In each of the years since 
the record was begun in 1901, by far the most important cause of strikes has been the 
demand for changes in wages but, since 1936, union questions (chiefly union recog- 
nition, the discharge of workers for union activity or membership, the employment 
of union members only) have caused many strikes resulting in a large proportion of 
the time loss. 
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During 1942 and 1943 more strikes resulted from questions involving demands 
for increases in wages than from any other cause. In 1942 these strikes involved, 
also, a larger number of workers and resulted in a greater time loss than resulted 
from any other cause, but-in 1943 “other causes affecting wages and working con- 
ditions” resulted in strikes involving more workers in a greater loss of time than 
resulted from demands for increases in wages. Union questions caused less than 
20 p.c. of the strikes in 1943. 


Since 1935, the proportion of strikes and lockouts settled by conciliation has 
increased. Up to that time about half were settled by direct negotiations of the 
parties involved. Conciliation was an important factor in the settlement of 36 p.c. 
of the strikes in 1942, and direct negotiations in 32 p-c. In 1948 conciliation was 
a factor in the settlement of about 45 p.c. of the strikes and direct negotiations in 
25 p.c. In both 1942 and 1943 most of the strikes involving demands for increases 
in wages were finally settled by reference to National or Regional War Labour 
Boards following the resumption of work. 


Section 9.—Wage Rates and Earnings 


Subsection 1.—Wage Rates and Hours for Various Classes of Labour in 
Canada* 


Statistics of rates of wages and hours of labour have been collected for recent 
years by the Dominion Department of Labour, and published in a series of bulletins 
supplementary to the Labour Gazette; Report No. 1 of this series was issued in March, 
1921. ‘The records upon which the statistics are based begin in most cases with the 
year 1901. Index numbers have been calculated to show the general movement of 
wage rates. The series published until 1940 was on the base of rates in the year 
1913 as 100. A new series with four additional industries was constructed on the 
base of 1935-39 as 100, to correspond with the new cost-of-living index on the same 
base, and appeared in a supplement to the Labour Gazette for April, 1941. A com- 
plete table of index numbers, together with details as to its compilation, has been 
given in the annual reports on ‘‘Wages and Hours of Labour in Canada” issued by 
the Department of Labour. Statistics on the new base were first published in the 
Year Book at p. 697 of the 1941 edition. Table 24 gives the figures for 10 of the 
13 groups of occupations from 1921 to 1942. The general average index includes 
the three groups not included in that table ; figures for these three groups extend 
back as follows: steamships, 1901; laundries, 1931; and telephones, 1920. 


From 1930 to 1933 there was a general decrease in wage rates but several groups 
showed increases in 1934 and increases were general in each year since that time 
averaging 3 p.c. in 1940 and 10 p.c. in 1941; a further increase of 7 p.c. occurred in 
1942. Some of the increases in 1940 and many of those in 1941 and 1942 weremade 
in the form of a cost-of-living bonus to be adjusted from time to time according to 
the official cost-of-living index number. 


The work of collecting and compiling wage statistics was transferred early in 
1942 from the Statistics Branch of the Department of Labour to the National War 
Labour Board. No report on wages and hours of labour has been published by the 
Board but the index numbers for 1942 have been calculated and are shown in Table 
24. 


« 


* See pp. 774-783 of the 1927-28 Year Book for an article on the ““Wages Statistics of the Census of 1921’ 
and pp. 797-799 of the 1933 Year Book for “‘EKarnings in the Census Year 1931’’, 
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24._Index Numbers of Rates of Wages for Various Classes of Labour in Canada, 
1921-42 


(1935-39 = 100) ij 


Nore.—For 1941 and 1942 rates include cost-of-living bonus. Figures for the years 1901 to 1920 will be 
found at p. 711 of the 1942 Year Book. 


Se 000mm 


Com- | Miscel- | Logging General 
mon |laneous}| and Metal ||Average, 


Mining |Factory|Factory| Saw- | Mining Weight- 
Trades| ways | ways Labour | Trades edt 


Build- Print- | Electric] Steam 
ing | Metal | “ing | Rail- | Rail- Coal 
Trades = 


milling 
103-2 | 103-0 | 102-9] 101-3 100-7 | 122-9} 100-2 101-1 112-9 97-9 102-7 
98-4 95-8 | 102-3 97-2 94-8 | 116-7 96-2 94-6 92-6 90-5 95-9 
100-7 96-0.) 100-5 98-2 95-8 | 116-7 95-5 98-1 107-1 94-5 98-6 
102-7 96-8 | 102-1 98-3 95-8 | 113-5 96:3 98-8 | 116-2 94-6 99-8 
103-1 96-7 | 102-6 99-0 95-8 98-9 97-9 97-8 | 107-8 95-9 98-8 
104-2 97-8 | 102-9 99-3 95-8 98-8 98-5 98-4 | 108-4 95-8 99-4 
108-5 98-2 103-8 | 100-1 102-0 99-1 98-7 99-7 | 109-5 95-9 101-5 
112-3 99-3 105-5 | 102-3 | 102-0 99-6 98-4} 100-5} 110-9 95-8 102-7 
119-6 | 101-8} 107-7] 104-7] 105-0 99-6 98-7 | 101-1 110-5 96-4 104-5 
123-0 | 102-9} 108-2] 105-1 105-0 99-9 98-9 | 101-2 | 109-2 96-5 105-2 
118-5 | 100-9 | 102-22) 104-7] 102- 99-9 96-4 98-7 92-6 95-2 101-7 
107°9 96:4 | 103-4 | 100-7 94-6 96-8 91-3 92-2 76-7 92-2 94-5 
95-6 93-3 98-1 96-3 92-4 95-5 88-4 87-9 66-0 91-1 89-6 
93-7 ‘92-7 97-7 96-2 89-3 96-1 89-8 90-3 74-9 93-4 90-5 
96-7 93-6 98-2 96-8 94-6 97-8 92-0 92-2 82-3 95-2 93-1 
97-3 93-8 98-6 97-8 94-6 97-9 94-5 94-4 90-5 97-6 94-8 
100-1 103-4 99-9} 100-4} 100-8 98-4 | 102-8 101-9 | 104-6} 101-9 101-8 
102-5 | 104-4] 101-5] 102-1 105-0 | 102-9 105-0 105-2 | 112-0} 102-4 104-9 
103-3 | 104-7 | 101-9 102-7 | 105-0] 102-9} 105-9 106-0 } 110-5} 102-8 105-3 
105-7 | 109- 103-6 | 105-6 | 105-0 | 104-0] 109-5 110-6 | 114-2 | 103:5 108-4 


111-7 | 119-0 | 108-6 | 113-72] 117-7 | 116-6 | 122-4) 122-5 | 125-6 113-2 119-2 
118-4 | 125-9 | 113-8 | 122-6] 119-8 | 122-0] 132-9] 133-2 139-4 | 121-0 127-5 


1 Includes also steamships, laundries and telephones. 2 Revised since the publication of the 1942 
Year Book. 


25.—Rates of Wages and Hours of Labour in Various Trades and for Unskilled Factory 
Labour in Certain Cities of Canada, 1942 


Nore.—Figures represent predominant rates and include cost-of-living bonus. Hours represent standard 
hours per week. 


NE ———————— nn 


Halifax Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver 
Occupation Wages |Hours| Wages |Hours| Wages Hours| Wages )Hours} Wages |Hours 
per per per per per per per per per per 
Hour |Week|- Hour |Week.| Hour |Week Hour |Week Hour |Week 
$ No. $ No. $ No. $ No. $ No. 
Building 
Trades— 
Bricklayers 
and masons... 1-11 44 97 44 1-153} - 40 1-20 44 . 1-233 40 
Carpenters..... : 81 44 -86 44 1-03 40 1-00 44 1-00 | 40-44 
Electrical 
workers......- 1-01 44 +92 44 1-13 40 96 44 1-134] 40-44 
Paintersis: <s.<+ - -74 44 -79 44 +86 40 -80 44 -91 | 40-44 
Plasterers...... 91 44 95 44)1-11-1-21 40 1-20 44 1-01 40 
Plumbers...... 1-023 44 1-00 44 1-13 40 1-10 44 1-133] 40-44 
Sheet-metal 
workers....... -76- -81 44 -87 44 1-103 40 -80 44 1-123] 40-44 
Stonecutters. . - - -97 44 1-00 44 1-01 44 1-01 40 
Labourers...... -46 | 44-48 -51| 44-50 -62 | 40-50} -46- -51) 44-48 -60 | 40-48 


Metal Trades— 
Blacksmiths...| -80- -85 | 44-54| -55- -85) 44-60] -60- -90) 40-60 -50- -85| 44-50) -85-1-00 | 44-59 
Boilermakers..| +75-1-00 44) -60- -95} 44-60] -65- -93) 44-60 +65- +83 50] -85-1-05 | 40-44 
Machinists..... -65- +95 44] -55-1-10| 44-60] -55-1-10) 40-60 -55- -90|403-54| -80-1-05 | 44-50 
Moulders...... -75- -90! 44-48] -55- -95| 44-59] -60- -95| 44-60] -60- -80| 44-54; -80-1-05 44-50 
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25.—Rates of Wages and Hours of Labour in Various Trades and for Unskilled Factory 
Labour in Certain Cities of Canada, 1942—concluded 


SS eee eee 
— TT eee 


Halifax Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver 

Occupation Wages |Hours} Wages |Hours} Wages )Hours} Wages |Hours Wages |Hours 

per per per per per per per per per per 
Hour |Week Hour | Week} Hour | Week} Hour | Week] Hour | Week 
$ No. $ No. $ No. $ No. $ No. 
Electric 
Railways— 
Conductors and 
motormen!.... *711 51 *644 54 -69) 44-48 63 42 *75 48 
Linemen....... 76- -77 44) -622--664 48 -86--92 44 *94—-96 44) -784-1-09 44 
Shop and barn- 

MON ses oc 65-- 86 44) -433--722) 45-50 -62--89| 44-48 -49--78| 44-48).613- -843] 44-48 
Electricians... . 72-91 44]-663-— -752 50 -69--92} 44-49] -673--78] 44-48]-793— .844 44 
Trackmen and 4 

labourers.... 49--64 44} -393--582 54) -524--59] 48-60 -44—.49 48] -603— -65 44 


Unskilled Fac- 


tory Labour *31--59) 40-60) -41--67] 40-60] -36--69] 44-54] -48-.691] 40-48 


Per Week Per Week Per Week Per Week Per Week 
Printing $ $ $ $ $ 
Trades— 
Compositors, 
NEWS:3 2c erie: 35-60 40/39 -60- 40 51-10 40 42-70 46 44.10 374 
Compositors, 47-6 
{0] OW ier el ira 30-60- 44-48/36-60- 44/33 -60- 44-48/35 -80- 44-48] 43 -75- 40-44 
8-45 4-60 43-10 43 -55 51-20 
Pressmen; news| 24 ae : 48}33 ahi ie 40-48 51-10 40 41-64 48 52-80 48 
“6 . ; 
Pressmen, job. .|25-60- 44-48136-10- 44/34 -60- 44-48/30-20- 44-48 43-75] 40-48 
35-95 42-4 43-10 41-65 
Bookbinders. . .}30:60- 44-47|36-60- 44133 -60- 44-48133 -60- 35-48] 40 -60- 40-44 
35-60 39-35 41-60 42-4 50-95 
Bindery girls...}13-10- 13 -20- 44) 14-10- 40-48] 12-10- 35-48] 16: 00- 40-48 
15-60) 44-48 16-35 20-95 18-10 : 24-80 


1 Maximum rates based on length of service; Halifax rate for one-man cars; 5 cents extra for one-man 
car operators in Montreal, Toronto and Winnipeg; in Vancouver 6 cents extra. 


Wages of Farm Labour.—Current rates of wages paid to male hired help on 
farms have more than doubled since 1940, the year in which the series of wage rates 
shown in Table 26 was begun. Average wage rates are shown on the basis of rates 
paid with board provided by the employer and without board. The information is 
provided by farm correspondents located in all provinces. Although rates of wages 
during the winter period are normally somewhat lower than those paid during the 
harvesting season, wage rates at Jan. 15, and also at May 15, rose sharply in all 
provinces during the period under review. 


26.— Average Wages of Male Farm Help per Day and per Month as at Jan. 15, May 15 
and Aug. 15, 1940-43 


Jan. 15 May 15 Aug. 15 

ee wie Daily Monthly Daily Monthly Daily Monthly 
an CALL an En ee ee eee 
With |Without) With ;Without] With |}Without] With |Without With |Without] With )Without 
Board] Board |Board| Board |Board] Board |Board Board ||Board| Board |Board| Board 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

P.E.I.— a 

1940, Fe < 1-07 1-56} 18-64) 30-67] 1-01 1-52] 21-21) 31-33] 1-11 1-66] 19-90} 31-00 
1041 eee 1-11 1-64} 20-70} 33-86] 1-21 1-70) 25-19] 39-64) 1-32 1-82] 26-18] 38-00 
10400 ea 1-30 2-00} 25-94 39-18] 1-56 2-08} 35-00 49-64) 1-64 2-16] 33-79 47-26 
1943 70 se 1-64 2°18} 32-60) 48-16] 1-83 2-36] 38-45) 53-86] 1-88 2°44) 39-64) 53-95 
1940. 2... 1:13 1-62} 23-01] 36-02) 1-12 1-65} 24-88} 38-57] 1-29 1-70} 25-13} 39-45 
1941 2 eee 1:30 1-78] 27-76] 43-58] 1-38 1-95} 30-57] 43-96] 1-60 2-11] 33-60] 50-55 
1940 FS 1-62 2-26] 35-94 51-85] 1-79 2°46] 42-38 61-06]} 2-10 2-75] 46-61 63-48 
hy 6 2-24 2-891 50-731 69-10\) 2-23 2:90] 46-481 64-84] 2-57 3-191 47-50] 66-25 
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26.—Average Wages of Male Farm Help per Day and per Month as at Jan. 15, May 15 
and Aug. 15, 1940-43—concluded: 


Jan. 15 May 15 Aug. 15 
saphaece Daily Monthly Daily Monthly Daily Monthly 
an ear |__| seo em 
With | Without] With )Without|| With | Without} With )Without|| With Without} With ; Without 
Board! Board |Board| Board |Board| Board |Board| Board |Board| Board |Board| Board 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
N.B.— 
1940 1-11 1-57 1-16 1-63] 27-14] 38-88] 1-34 1-83} 32-08] 43-70 
1G ee ce 1-47 2-00 1-44 1-94) 33-20] 45-06) 1-81 2-39] 38-97) 51-96 
i REY: a A aeat 1-81 2-41 1-98 2-59) 43-48) 57-73) 2-24 2-92] 52-34] 69-44 
Gin Sei cies 2-19 2-80 2-27 2-92) 56-62] 73-92) 2-71 3-52] 64°33) 85-93 
ue.— : 
1980 ei cts 1-02 1-49 1-08 1-54] 23-53} 35-06) 1-15 1-65} 24-01) 387-21 
T04ie ene 1-16 1-68 1-31 1-84] 28-67; 41-80) 1-51 2-07] 32-48) 46-73 
1942) aos 1-53 2-11 1-66 2-26] 38-24} 54-44) 2-01 2-67) 43-60} 61-58 
ies Seay 1-95 2-63 2-11 2-82] 47-88] 67°27] 3-48 4-70] 61-70} 83-83 
nt.— 
1940 S334 1-22 1-78 1-34 1-89} 26-09} 40-21) 1-60 2-15) 29-26} 43-08 
194. 1-47 2-05 1-75 2°35) 34-84) 50-03] 2-08 2-73) 37-65) 53-57 
1O42 er 1-93 2-57 2-18 2-89] 44-08} 59-91] 2-71 3-50] 47-25) 65-63 
LOAD oe chs 2-36 3-16 2-55 3-32] 50-69} 71-10] 4-04 5-73] 64-53} 89-51 
an.— 
1940...... 1-01 1-43 1-14 1-69] 25-43} 39-14) 1-63 2-04) 27-08} 40-07 
TOA eee: 1-05 1-52 1-32 1-84] 30-24] 48-64] 2-37 2-79) 37-30} 50-73 
1942s 1-25 1-90 1-82 2-50} 42-01) 57-71) 2-79 3-39] 48-45} 68-01 
2 Le TCS 1-82 2-59 2-28 3-04] 45-58] 72-38) 3-41 4-20] 59-93] 80-11 
ask.— 
194055255. 1-03 1-55 1-21 1-75) 26-61) 39-75] 1-74 2-14] 28-29] 41-69 
ADAT Re 2 1-11 1-59 1-39 1-99) 31-17} 45-00) 2-32 2-741] 34-07| 50-23 
1949 See ie 1-14 1-71 1-86 2-49] 42-83) 58-59] 2-69 3-39] 47-04] 66-38 
pate nes 1-72 2°39 2-43 3-30] 55-52} 76-11) 3-42 4-05] 59-08} 78-19 
ta.— 
19400 1-19 1:71 1-31 1-93] 29-03} 44-94) 1-52 2-12) 29-69] 45-97 
194 Pee 3: 1-21 1-87 1-54 2-20) 85-42} 52-18] 2°33 2-98) 37-92) 56-55 
194g ea 1-40 2-18 2-03 2-79| 46-38] 67-19) 2-62 3-43) 50-26) 70-83 
oo sae 2-04 2°76 2-89 3-67] 61-84] 87-96] 3-30 4-19] 62-23] 88-67 
° av 
1940). ae 1-61 2-32 1-50 2-331 27-00} . 46-68] 1-60 2°37] 29-57] 46-15 
1941255... 1-54 2-32 1-65 2-48] 29-97] 50-46] 2-17 2-86] 34-53} 56-64 
1942S Fen. 1-98 2-78 2-09 2-92] 44-09} 68-57] 2-95 3-64] 50-25} 73-55 
VOB icrrs sine 2-50 3°62 2-72 3-84] 57-20} 79-98 3-28 4-18] 63-71] 87-11 
Canada— 
194055. 1-11 1-63 1-22 1-26) 26-02) 39-26) 1-52 1-99] 27-76) 41-40 
1941...... 1-24 1-80 1-48 2-06) 31-90] 46-45] 2-06), 2-54] 35-64) 51-01 
1942...... 1-53 2-20 1-91 2-57| 42-49} 58-80) 2-50 3°15) 46-82) 64-94 
1943...... 2:02 2°79 2-39 3-15) 51-46) 71-78) 3-51 4-74| 61-26) 84-26 


Subsection 2.—Earnings in the Census Years 1931 and 1941 


A table at p. 789 of the 1937 Year Book gives statistics of wage-earners, by 
sex, and their earnings, for the census years 1911, 1921 and 1931. Certain pre- 
liminary figures on earnings of wage-earners during the twelve months ended June 2, 
1941, are given in Bulletin E-1 of the 1941 Census. These data are, for the first 
time, subdivided by counties. 


Section 10.—The Regulation of Wages and Hours of Labour 


Except as an emergency measure the regulation of wages and hours of persons 
in private employment in Canada is within provincial jurisdiction, and all the 
provinces, except Prince Edward Island, have legislation on the subject. 


In Nova Scotia, the minimum wage law applies only to women, while in Ontario, 


though the Act applies to both sexes, there is only one order (relating to the textile 


industry) which applies to men. In Alberta and British Columbia, separate orders 
are issued for men and women, and in the other provinces all orders apply to both 
sexes in so far as workers of both sexes are employed in the industries covered. 
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In Quebec, under the Collective Agreement Act, hours and wages established 
through collective agreements have been generalized by Orders in Council in given 
districts or throughout the Province. The Industrial Standards Acts of Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick, Ontario, Saskatchewan and Alberta and Part II of the 
Manitoba Fair Wage Act provide that schedules of wages and hours drawn up by 
conferences of employers and employees called by the Minister of Labour may be 
made binding on all employers and employed in the industries concerned. In Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick and Manitoba, however, the Acts can be applied only to 
specified industries. 


Hours are regulated in all provinces, except Prince Edward Island, by statutes 
governing working conditions in special classes of undertakings such as mines, 
factories and shops. In Nova Scotia, Quebec, Alberta and British Columbia, there 
are also statutes dealing only with hours of work, and most of the Minimum Wage 
Acts give the administrative authorities power to regulate hours as well as wages. 


The following subsections summarize the provisions relating to wages and hours. 
Details may be found in the annual report on Wages and Hours of Labour in Canada, 
which is published as a supplement to the Labour Gazette. 


Subsection 1.—Minimum Wages 


The rates that were in effect under provincial minimum wage legislation at the 
end of 1941 are summarized in the 1942 Year Book, pp. 714-716. The changes made 
since then are as follows:— 


In Nova Scotia, rates of $12 per week in Halifax, Sydney and Glace Bay and 
$11 in all other incorporated towns were fixed in 1943 for women employed in garages, 
gasoline stations, theatres and other amusement places. 


In New Brunswick in 1942, hourly rates of 25 cents for men and 15 cents for | 


women and boys were established for workers in canneries in northeastern counties 
and in establishments in the same counties manufacturing or repairing equipment 
for canneries or fishing. Rates for lumbering were raised and the average may not 
now fall below $3-50 per day plus board for summer operations and $52 per month 
plus board for winter operations. 


In Manitoba, the rate in hotels and restaurants in Winnipeg and other cities 
and towns was raised in 1942 to $13 per week. 


In Alberta, rates were established in 1942 for male and female workers in meat, 
fish, fruit and vegetable canneries (40 to 50 cents per hour for men and 25 to 35 
cents for women) and for women employed in greenhouses ($12-50 per week). 


Table 27 indicates the rates at present in effect for several important occupa- 
tions in the principal cities of each of the various provinces. In Alberta and British 
Columbia the rates shown for Edmonton and Vancouver apply on a province-wide 
basis. In other provinces lower rates than those shown for the principal city are in 
effect in all or part of the remainder of the province. For further details, see the 
1942 Year Book, pp. 714-716. 
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27._Minimum Weekly Wage Rates for Full-Time Experienced Workers in Principal 
Cities in Provinces having Legislation in Effect, 1948 


Edmon- Van- 


Item Halifax! | Montreal | Toronto! | Winnipeg | Regina Coat Couvort 

Hours to which rates apply...| 44-482 48-608 48 484 48 48 485 

Type of Establishment $ vee § $ $ $ $ 
SCLOIeS hate ee ee cles oc eaee 12-00 17-266 12-50 12-00 13-00 12-50 14-00 
Haundricsh eterna 12-00 19-306 12-50 12-00 13-00 12-50 0-316 
DHOPR et see tales O28 12-00 17-266 12-50 12-00 14-00 12-50 12-75 
Hotels, restaurants, etc....... 12-00 20-306 0-266 13-00 12-00 12-50 14-00 
Beauty parlours........:..... 12-00 17-266 12-50 12-00 13-00 14-00 14-25 

Theatres and amusement 

DIRCORS HP oe Sulac eee eaters 12-00 25-606 12-50 12-00 12-00 14-00 14-25 
Oliceso tt Sh eK aeons 12-00 256 12-50 12-50 13-007 14-00 15-00 
Telephone operators.......... 12-00 17-266 12-50 12-00 - 14-00 15-00 
Elevator operators........... - $13-$17 12-50 12-00 8-008 14-00 14-00? 


1 Applies to females only. In Alberta, however, there is a general minimum of 333 cents per hour for 
a 9-hour day and 54-hour week for male workers over 19 in all occupations. In British Columbia minimum 
rates have been set for men in shops and certain types of factories. 2 Except in offices where they 
apply to a 48-hour week and in theatres and amusement places where they apply to an 8-hour day and 
48-hour week. In factories, laundries, shops, hotels and restaurants, beauty parlours and tele- 
phone companies, the rates apply to the normal work-week if ‘that is less than 44 hours. 3 48 
for factories, except in certain specified cases, offices and telephone operators; 54 for shops, beauty par- 
lours, theatres and women in laundries; 60 for hotels; and 43-60 for elevator operators. 4 44 in offices, 
50 in dressmaking, tailoring:and millinery. 5 In shops, beauty parlours and hotels they apply to 40 
hours or more, in theatres and amusement places to 40 hours and for office workers and elevator operators 
to 37% hours. 6 Hourly rates. 7 Only in offices connected with factories, laundries, garages, 
paint shops and fuel and lumber yards; $14 in offices connected with warehouses and cartage establish- 
ments; no rates set for other offices. 8 Applies only to elevator operators in hotels, for whom the 
minimum rate applies to 60 hours. 9 Applies to men also. 


Subsection 2.—Wages and Hours under Quebec Collective Agreement Act, 
Industrial Standards Acts of Other Provinces and Manitoba Fair 
Wage Act 


The Collective Agreement Act of Quebec provides that collective agreements 
voluntarily agreed upon by representatives of employers and trade unions or groups 
of employees may be submitted to the Minister of Labour, and if, in his opinion, 
the terms of an agreement that relate to wages, hours and apprenticeship determine 
these conditions for a preponderant proportion of the industry, they may, by 
Order in Council, be made compulsory for the industry affected in a certain district 
or throughout the Province. Enforcement is carried out through joint committees 
of employers and the trade unions within the industry. 


The Industrial Standards Acts of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Ontario, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta each provide that, following a petition either from em- 
ployers or employees in an industry in a particular area or throughout the Province, 
the Minister of Labour for that Province or a person delegated by him, may call a 
conference of representatives of employers and employees, at which a schedule of 
wages and hours for the industry, in the area specified, may be agreed upon. Sucha 
schedule, if the Minister considers that it has been agreed to by a proper and sufficient 
representation of employers and employees, may on his recommendation be made 
binding by Order in Council in a designated zone. The Minister may also establish 
an advisory committee, on which employers and employees are represented, to 
assist in carrying out the provisions of the schedule. The administration of the 
statute and the enforcement of the schedules approved under it, in each of these 
Provinces, are under a provincial board or a government official. The Nova Scotia 
Act applies only to construction in Halifax and Dartmouth and the New Brunswick 
Act to construction work exceeding $25 in value and to work on motor-vehicles. 
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Under Part II of the Manitoba Fair Wage Act, the Minister may take the 
initiative and authorize the provincial Fair Wage Board or a special board to inquire 
into labour conditions in an industry within Part II and to call a conference of 
employers and employed to draw up a schedule of wages and hours for the industry. 
On submission of the schedule by the Board to the Minister, he may recommend 
that it be applied by Order in Council to the whole industry in the district con- 
cerned. Part II applies to barbering and hairdressing, printing and engraving, shoe- 
repairing, wood-sawing, baking, laundering and dry cleaning, road trucking and 
hauling, and any other industry brought within its scope by Order in Council. 


A list of the industries and occupations governed by Orders in Council under the 
above Acts at the end of 19389 was published in the 1940 Year Book, p. 793, and 
subsequent changes are to be found in the 1941 Year Book, p. 703 and the 1942 
Year Book, p. 716. In 1942, all remaining New Brunswick schedules expired; 
the agreement for bakers at Hull, Que., was rescinded; a schedule for hairdressers 
at Winnipeg, Man., was added. 


Subsection 3.—Regulation of Hours 
The limitations on hours which are imposed by statute or under statutory 


authority are summarized in the Canada Year Book, 1942, pp. 717-718. This 
summary is still up-to-date in all respects. 


CHAPTER XXI.—POST-WAR RECONSTRUCTION 
AND THE REHABILITATION OF EX-SERVICE 
PERSONNEL 
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As early as December, 1939, the Government set up a special Cabinet Com- 
mittee on Demobilization and Re-establishment “to procure information respecting, 
and give full consideration to and report regarding, the problems which will arise 
from the demobilization and discharge from time to time of members of the Forces 

. and rehabilitation of such members into civil life”. Thus, before the War was 
many months old, the economic problems associated with the waging of all-out 
warfare and the subsequent peace were anticipated so far as it was possible to foresee 
them. In February, 1941, the terms of reference of this Cabinet. Committee were 
broadened to include all phases of reconstruction as they had been shown to be 
necessary with the development of the War. At still later dates the direction of 
all reconstruction studies was placed under the Prime Minister as President of the 
Privy Council. 


The terms of reference of the several advisory committees, set up between 
1940 and 1943 to study and report on particular phases of the problems involved, 
point to the interlocking nature of the subjects of demobilization and rehabilitation 
of the Armed Forces, demobilization of war industry, and economic post-war re- 
construction generally. The problems connected with the rehabilitation of ex- 
service men are a part of the general question of post-war reconstruction for demo- 
bilization and rehabilitation plans alone do nothing to insure that there will be 
jobs awaiting the returned men on discharge. It is at this very point that post-war 
reconstruction ties in with rehabilitation plans. 


For these reasons this chapter is planned to cover the whole subject but is 
separated into two distinct Parts: Part I is all-comprehensive, dealing with the entire 
field of post-war reconstruction including plans for demobilization and rehabilitation 
in their relationship to reconstruction generally and in so far as exploration and 
study have been undertaken by the Dominion and Provincial Governments. Part II 
is restricted to the nation-wide administrative machinery that the Dominion Govern- 
ment has set up over the period of the past few years and which is now functioning 
and dealing with all manner of problems concerned with veterans’ affairs. In this 
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respect the experience and machinery of the War of 1914-18 was ready to hand and 
upon that foundation Canada has planned a very comprehensive program and 
erected an organization for dealing efficiently with ex-service personnel that ranks 
with that of any other country. 


PART I.—THE EXPLORATION OF THE FIELD BY THE 
DOMINION AND PROVINCIAL GOVERNMENTS* 


Section 1.—Dominion Government Machinery for Surveying 
the Field 


Parliamentary and other committees set up to explore and advise the Govern- 

ment on matters of reconstruction and re-establishment are :— 

(1) The Senate Committee of which the Chairman is Senator Norman P. 
Lambert. | 

(2) The House of Commons Committee, which has popularly come to be known ~ 
as the ‘Turgeon Committee’ after its Chairman, J. G. Turgeon, Member — 
for Cariboo, B.C. 

(3) The following advisory committees reporting to the special Cabinet Com- 
mittee (described at p. 737) or otherwise: (a) the Advisory Committee 
on Demobilization and Re-establishment; (b) the Advisory Committee 
on Economic Policy; and (c) the Advisory Committee on Reconstruction. 


The Senate Committee on Economic Re-Establishment and Social Security 


This Committee was established on Mar. 5, 1943, and has held meetings from 
time to time since that date. ‘The Order of Appointments defines its functions as: 
to consider and report upon matters arising from post-war conditions, particularly 
those relating to problems of reconstruction and re-establishment and a national 
scheme of social and health insurance. The method of procedure is to hear and dis- 
cuss reports from leading manufacturers, research workers, the chairmen of the 
various advisory committees established to study specific phases of reconstruction 
and other bodies. 

On July 13, 1943, just before the summer adjournment of Parliament, the Chair- 
man of the Senate’s Special Committee reported progress to his Chamber and 
recommended that at the beginning of the next session of Parliament it should be 
re-appointed to continue the inquiry. It was pointed out in that report that 
13 meetings of the Committee had been held, 3 of them being joint sessions with the 
Special Committee of the House of Commons, and that 22 witnesses had been heard. 
Several additional witnesses representing industry and social services who were 
concerned in meeting post-war conditions as effectively as possible, and whom the 
Senate Committee was desirous of hearing, expressed a desire to defer the giving of 
their evidence until later. 

In the course of the debate on the Speech from the Throne in the new session 
of Parliament which opened on Jan. 27, 1944, Senator Lambert speaking in the 
Senate on Feb. 4, referred again to the work of the Special Committee of which 
he had been chairman in the previous year. He said that the work of both parlia- 
mentary committees dealing with economic rehabilitation and social security during 


* Based on material and information supplied by the Secretaries of the various Committees and, so 
far as Provincial Government programs (Section 3) are concerned, by the Wartime Information Board. 
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the previous session “has served to focus public opinion upon the whole problem 
of post-war reconstruction”; and further that “the contents from the Speech from 
the Throne may be taken as a sequel to efforts put forth” by these Committees. 


The House of Commons Committee on Reconstruction 
and Re-Establishment 


This Committee was originally established by a Resolution passed in the House 
of Commons on Mar. 24, 1942, “‘that a select committee of the House be appointed 
to study and report upon the general problems of reconstruction and re-establishment 
which may arise at the termination of the present war, and all questions pertaining 
thereto; with power to such select committee to appoint from among the members 
of the committee, such sub-committees as may be deemed advisable or necessary, 
to deal with specific phases of the problems aforementioned, with power ... to 
call for persons, papers, and records, to examine witnesses under oath and ... to 
report from time to time to the House;...”’. Authority for the continuance of 
this Committee has been renewed by the House of Commons each year. 


Procedure.—The House of Commons Committee has held meetings con- 
tinuously from Mar. 24, 1942, to date and has presented reports each year to the 
House. Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence are published as House of Commons 
Sessional Papers and are available through the King’s Printer. The procedure 
takes the form of statements before the Committee by leaders in industry and 
other witnesses called to report in their respective fields and to answer questions 
put by the Committee members regarding the subject matter of such statements. 
Four Provincial Governments have already presented briefs to the Committee. 
The evidence is then used to formulate specific recommendations to Parliament. 
The Sessional Papers, therefore, take the form of ‘Minutes of Proceedings and 
Evidence” reported verbatim at the meetings. 


Recommendations.—Four reports have so far (February, 1944) been sub- 
mitted by the House of Commons Committee to the House: The First and Third 
were routine reports which require no comment, the Second Report dated June 23, 
1943, (Paper No. 23 Session of 1943) emphasizes the following points:— 


(1) That creation of employment is the most immediate reconstruction problem 
of post-war Canada. This concerns the proper utilization of natural resources 
through flood control, irrigation reservation, conservation of water, exploration of 
mineral and oil deposits, development of water powers and the provision of highway 
and railway transportation as required by settlers and industry. 


(2) That a Department under ministerial responsibility should be established 
to carry out the various tasks of reconstruction. 


(3) That certain action can and ought to be taken at once: other matters will 
from their nature have to wait until after the War. Inventories of positively known 
resources and proper surveys of the others should be undertaken immediately with 
the objects defined under (1) above in order to bring about a better balance of the 
Canadian economy. 

(4) That re-housing is an absolute post-war necessity. Authority should be 
taken by the Government to finance better homes for the people living under un- 
healthy slum conditions. 

(5) That the Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Act, if applied to the whole of Canada, 
would greatly improve Canada’s agricultural life and that the Act be amended 
accordingly. 
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(6) That in many ways new relationships between government and industry 
and, within industry, between management and labour must be built up. 


(7) That every member of the Armed Forces and the Merchant N avy is entitled 
to assurance that Parliament and the Government will be prepared to do everything 
within their power to prevent any recurrence of mass unemployment. 


The Fourth Report, dated Jan. 26, 1944, (Paper No. 37 Session of 1943) added to 
the above features, which were re-emphasized, the following reecommendations:— 


(1) That preferences in Federal Government-works projects and industries 
furnishing supplies be given to members of the Armed Forces and Merchant Navy 
and, wherever possible, be granted by the Employment Service of Canada. 


(2) That the following special recommendations directed to bringing about 
improvement in the economic life of the people of the Maritime Provinces be con- 
sidered :— 


(a) Improvements designed to make communications between Prince Edward 
Island and the mainland constant, reliable and adequate. 

(6) Improvements of transportation across the Straits of Canso by the con- 
struction of a causeway or other means. 

(c) Regrading, realigning and double tracking of the C.N.R. from Sydney to 
places in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. 


(3) That the following concrete recommendations be considered in relation to 
transportation in Canada generally :— 


(a) That as soon as possible after the War a first-class permanent all-season 
highway be constructed right across Canada, which will be connected 
through points in every province with the United States highway system 
and with all national and provincial parks, the Alaskan Highway and the 
Fort Norman oil fields. 

(6) That when the War is over there should be a resumption of-the Federal- 
Provincial arrangements which brought about construction of roads in 
remote mineral areas and that the enabling legislation be extended to cover 
the proper utilization of other natural resources. 

(c) That the Peace River country of British Columbia and Alberta be given 
direct railway connection with the Pacific Coast with the least possible 
delay. (A statement of the Rehabilitation Council lays down the be- 
lief that, failing any satisfactory arrangement with the Federal Govern- 
ment, the Provincial Government should undertake the extension of the 
Pacific Great Eastern Railway to the Peace River as a post-war develop- 
ment measure.) * 


(4) That agricultural, industrial, mineral and transportation surveys be made 
in the northern and northwestern portions of Canada to prepare properly for the 
development of those areas. 


(5) That in the field of agriculture, while the Veterans Land Act is a preparation 
of the way and an encouragement for the placing of men of the Armed Forces, who 
want to return to agricultural life, on farms, very much more must be done. The 
question of markets, domestic and international, should receive immediate and 
constant study. Increased production through chemical research should be followed 


up. The relationship of agriculture to secondary industry must be changed and 
improved. 


* Record No. 35, Proceedings of the House of Commons Special Committee on Reconstruction and 
Re-establishment, 1943, p. 1074. 
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(6) That all possible co-operation should be encouraged with Provincial Govern- 
ments in the planning and installation of rural electrification as a means of improving 
the social and economic life of the farming population; that extended credit facilities 
—possibly through extension of the Credit Union system—should be provided and 
that the Co-operative Movement should be encouraged. 


(7) That the coal and petroleum situation in Canada demands positive study 
and it is urged that the Government spare no effort in proving the Athabasca tar 
sands and testing Canada’s vast coal resources for further economic uses. 


(8) That serious thought be given to the preservation of forests on the eastern 
slope of the Rocky Mountains in order to conserve the water resources of the Prairie 
Provinces. 


@ 


(9) That reforestation and afforestation be given serious study in co-operation 
with the Provincial Governments. 


(10) That the Federal Government in co-operation with the Provincial Govern- 
ments and the railway companies take positive steps to eliminate level crossings 
as early as possible. 


In presenting these reports, the Chairman emphasized that the House of Com- 
mons Committee submitted them for the purpose of placing before the Government 
positive suggestions and stated that only a small part of its great task of surveying 
the entire field had been done. 


Special Advisory Committees 


The Advisory Committee on Demobilization and Re-establishment.— 
- Under the Cabinet Committee on Demobilization and Re-establishment established 
in December, 1939, (see p. 737) a General Advisory Committee on Demobilization 
and Re-establishment was set up under Order in Council P.C. 5421 of Aug. 10, 1940, 
composed of ranking civil servants who represented the Departments of Govern- 
ment directly or indirectly concerned. This Committee was among the earliest to 
be set up to investigate and study under the reconstruction machinery of the Cabinet 
Committee. The Chairman of the Canadian Pension Commission was appointed 
Chairman of this Committee and the Associate Deputy Minister of Pensions, 
Vice Chairman. It was out of this Committee, as its field of effort developed, 
that the Advisory Committee on Reconstruction (see p. 743) grew. 


The terms of reference of this Committee were: to act as the agency among 
various Government Departments in matters of demobilization and rehabilitation 
and to bring before the Cabinet Committee recommendations for legislation in 
respect of these matters. 


Procedure and Action to March, 1944.—Because of the circumstances under 
which this Committee operated and because there was a legacy of administrative 
machinery from the War of 1914-18 upon which experience its recommendations 
could be based, it was possible for such recommendations to be translated directly 
into legislation. The obvious need for this policy existed since men, demobilized 
from the Forces from the earliest days of the present war, had to be adequately 
provided for and placed in civil life immediately. Sub-committees studied individual 
matters of employment of returned men, discharge pay, administration of special 
funds, retraining of certain casualties, demobilization, land settlement, priorities and 
methods, and returned soldiers’ insurance and adequate emphasis was given to the 
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special problems of discharged women. Part II of this chapter outlines the adminis- 
trative machinery that has resulted from the legislation framed on the recommenda- 
tion of the Committee. 


On Sept. 25, 1943, the Committee presented a report outlining its organization 
and the action taken by the Government as a result of its several recommenda- 
tions. This report has not been printed but it was submitted in mimeograph 
form to the Minister of Pensions and National Health in his capacity of Convener 
of the Cabinet Committee. In respect to the Sub-Committee on Employment, the 
recommendations in many ways tie in with those of other Government committees: 
their implementation concerns the broader field of economic reconstruction generally 
and, therefore, they were not subjects of immediate legislation. For these reasons 
they are summarized here:— 


(1) Preference in employment should be accorded to ex-service men of the 
present war, particularly those who have served overseas, and in carrying out the 
recommendation :— 


(a) Due weight should be given to the record of service-training in establishing 
qualifications for civil life. 


(6) Preference now accorded veterans in respect of employment originating 
through Dominion Government contracts should be continued and enlarged 
for the demobilization period, especially for those who have served overseas 
during the present war. An effort should be made to have Provincial and 
Municipal Governments provide similar preferences. 


(c) The organization of communities, citizens’ committees, and employer and 
trade union groups should be encouraged to assist in broadening the field 
of placement for ex-service men. 


(2) Various statistical analyses resulting from the pre-enlistment occupational 
history survey inaugurated by this sub-committee should be used constructively 
in planning for the employment of ex-service men by national and regional advisory 
bodies. This statistical survey should be co-ordinated with information available 
on service records. The occupational picture would be made more complete by 
this means and the directions in which special attention should be given to the re- 
employment of large groups would thus be indicated. 


(3) The large inventories of equipment and tools available for post-war salvage 
should be made the subject of a survey by the Government Departments concerned 
and the proper steps taken to place these where they will be of most value. 


(4) An intensive study is suggested of existing retirement and superannuation 
schemes with a view to determining what encouragement might be given by the 
Dominion Government in the age of voluntary retirement with provision for suitable 
superannuation allowances. 


The work of the sub-committees on post-discharge benefits for members of the 
Women’s Corps concerned with the special problems of discharged women, con- 
stituted a new field in post-war rehabilitation work. It was recommended that 
women ex-members of the Forces, on a basis similar to that for ex-service men, 


be eligible for all benefits, privileges, grants, etc, including cases where re-establish- ° 


ment grants are indicated as necessary. Every angle of the complex question con- 
cerning civil re-establishment of discharged women was reported on. It was also 
recommended that a woman officer be appointed as executive assistant in the 
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Department of Pensions and National Health and that the appointment of other 
women officers as needed should be made to give their attention to the welfare, 
guidance and training of discharged members of the Women’s Corps. 


The Advisory Committee on Economic Policy.—Functioning under the 
chairmanship of the Deputy Minister of Finance, this is essentially a committee 
of co-ordination. Its membership is composed of Deputy Ministers and its estab- 
lishment and operation is itself recognition of the principle that the development of 
post-war reconstruction policies and measures must be carried on in many different 
Departments and through many agencies of government with due provision for 
effective co-ordination. The Advisory Committee on Economic Policy is responsible 
directly to the Prime Minister in a special sense: thus the Cabinet, which receives 
recommendations from several sources, including other advisory committees, often 


refers them back to the Advisory Committee on Economic Policy for analysis, 


comment and final recommendation. The latter Committee also makes recom- 
mendations on its own initiative to the Cabinet from the numerous complex studies 
and policies advanced by the diverse sub-committees composed of. specialists 
in all branches of national endeavour. The relationship between this Com- 
mittee and the Cabinet is, in fact, the confidential relationship existing between the 
Ministers of the Crown and expert administrative heads of the Permanent Civil 
Service. Because of this confidential nature of its duties, no printed reports are 
submitted. 


The Committee was originally established on Sept. 14, 1939, a few days after 
the outbreak of the War, to investigate, report and advise on questions of economic 
and financial policy, and on problems arising out of Canadian participation in the 
War. As reconstruction problems became more pressing, the particular talent and 
experience of this Committee was directed to post-war reconstruction matters and 
its scope was widened to cover this work under P.C. 608 of Jan. 23, 1943. - Under 
this Order in Council its duties were made to include planning and organizing the 
activities of Departments and agencies of the Government in respect to post-war 
matters and to conduct investigations in collaboration with the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Reconstruction. The Committee has the authority to assign to any 
Department responsibility for making investigations and preparing reports ‘relating 
to its work. 


The Advisory Committee on Reconstruction.—This Committee was 
created on the recommendation of the Cabinet Committee on Demobilization and 
Re-establishment following the enlargement of the latter’s functions to include the 
general subject of post-war reconstruction, to examine and discuss the general 
post-war problems and to make recommendations as to what Government facilities 
should be established to deal with these questions. It was first established under 
P.C. 6874 of Sept. 2, 1941, with power to collect, receive and arrange information 
in regard to reconstruction policies in Canada and abroad, to receive information 
from all Government Departments on this subject, to create sub-committees and to 
undertake special studies. This Committee first reported directly to the Cabinet 
Committee but under P.C. 609 of Jan. 23, 1943, it was reconstituted and made 
directly responsible to the Prime Minister as President of the Privy Council. The 
Committee is particularly concerned with post-war plans and consultative work not 
directly involving any specific Government Department and collaborates with the 
Advisory Committee on economic policy. The breadth of this work is illustrated by 
the division of its special studies among the following six sub-committees :— 
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(1) Agricultural Policy.—To study the desirability of raising the standard of 
living of all Canadians and the probable developments in the international move- 


ment of Canadian agricultural products; to recommend to the Committee on 


Reconstruction a comprehensive program for the rehabilitation of Canadian agri- 
culture at the end of the present war. 


(2) Conservation and the Development of Natural Resources.—To consider and. 


recommend to the Committee on Reconstruction, the policy and program appropriate 
to the most effective conservation and maximum future development of the natural 
“resources of the Dominion, having regard to the importance of these resources as 
national assets and emphasizing the part which the proposed policies may play in 
promoting employment opportunities at the end of the present war. 


(3) Post-War Construction.—To study the extent to which a carefully formulated 
program of construction projects may contribute to the national welfare of the 
Dominion as well as provide employment opportunities during the post-war period. 
To report to the Committee on Reconstruction regarding the way in which such 
& program may be most effectively organized in advance of the termination of 
hostilities. 


(4) Housing and Community Planning—To review the existing legislation and 
administrative organization relating to housing and community planning, both urban 
and rural, throughout the Dominion, and to report to the Committee on Recon- 
struction regarding such changes in legislation or modifications of organization and 
procedure as may be necessary to ensure the most effective implementation of what 
the sub-committee considers to be an adequate housing program for Canada during 
the years immediately following the present war. | 


(5) Post-War Employment Opportunities—To consider the most effective 
organization of employment opportunities in the post-war period, with special 
reference to the proper use of available labour; legislation or practices affecting the 
length of the working period, and other relevant implications of the subject of 
reference. To recommend to the Committee on Reconstruction specific plans 
regarding legislation or practices in this field. 


(6) Special Post-War Problems of Women.—To examine the problems relating 
to the re-establishment of women after the War and to make recommendations to 
the Committee on Reconstruction as to the procedure to deal with these problems 
and other matters relating to the welfare of women in the period of reconstruction. 
This sub-committee has been particularly active in this new field of post-war work. 


The Advisory Committee on Reconstruction wound up its work and made its 
report to the Prime Minister on Sept. 24, 1943. The functions of this Committee 
were transferred to the Advisory Committee on Economic Policy on Jan. 1, 1944, 
by P.C. 9946, Dec. 31, 1943. The report of the main Committee* and the reports 
of all the sub-committees* except that on Housing and Community Planning were 
tabled in the House on Jan. 28, 1944. The main report was published in blue book 
form in January, 1944, and the recommendations therein made are summarized 
in the following paragraph. 


* See footnote to p. 745. In May, 1944, seven mimeographed bibliographies were issued, in the form 
of selected lists of guides for post-war reconstruction studies, under the following captions: (a) Inter- 
national and Domestic Policies; (b) Full Employment: Economic Policy; (c) Industrial Reconstruction: 


(d) Works Programs; (e) Housing and Town Planning; (f) Conservation and Natural Resources; (g) Social 
ecurity. 
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REPORT OF THE ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON RECONSTRUCTION* 


In its main or general report—which is supplemented by separate, detailed 
reports of each of its six sub-committees on their special fields of study—the Com- 
mittee outlines and analyses the probable major problems of post-war reconstruction 
and indicates the policies and programs that it considers necessary or desirable for 
dealing with them. In doing so, the Committee distinguishes between measures 
for the transition. or immediate post-war period and those mainly of long-term 
application. The discussion of problems and recommendations is closely integrated 
and only a brief outline of principal aims and recommendations is given here. 
The interested student should refer to the report itself for the background and bases 
of conclusions.* - aah 


Transition Period.—For the immediate post-war period the Committee recom- 
mends that reconstruction policies should have the following paramount aims: 
peace-time employment as speedily as possible for all men and women able and 
willing to work; production, with the least possible delay, of adequate supplies of 
essential goods and services; adequate protection from want of those unable to 
obtain gainful employment, including safeguarding of children against malnutrition 
and insufficient educational opportunities; early free functioning of domestic and 
foreign markets to establish equilibrium speedily among the various Canadian 
economic groups; modification of monetary policy, price control and commodity 
rationing policies from time to time to prevent development of inflationary con- 
ditions. 


Employment Machinery.—In order to facilitate prompt re-employment of 
those discharged from the Armed Services and of war workers, the Committee urges 
that the efficiency of the employment offices (and of National Selective Service, 
if maintained) be developed as rapidly as possible to the point where they can give 
complete coverage of employment opportunities. In this connection, it asserts that 
speedy re-employment is more important than all questions of relief and social 
security, since the success of the reconstruction policy will depend upon the number 
of useful jobs available for those seeking work. 


Commodity and Price Controls—The Committee recommends that controls 
designed to restrict consumption be abandoned as early as possible to permit of an 
expansion of consumption and consequent enlargement of employment opportun- 
ities. On the other hand, it warns that abandonment of all controls when the War 
ends would cause chaos in many segments of the domestic economy and disrupt 
Canada’s international economic relations, and asserts that, if inflation is to be 
avoided in Canada, many price controls will need to be retained until there has 
been a substantial increase in the supply of consumer goods. Accordingly, the 
Committee recommends that the legal validity of these controls be assured after 
the War ends. 


Fiscal Policy.—Fiscal policy as developed for war purposes, the Committee 
advises, should be reorganized—if possible, during the remaining period of the 
War—upon lines that will encourage initiative and stimulate private investment. 
Observing that present taxes on corporate profits, particularly the excess profits 
tax, tend to dampen initiative and discourage investment, and that operation of 

- * Report of the Advisory Committee on Reconstruction. King’s Printer, 1944: Price 25 cents. The reports 
of the sub-committees are printed separately under the following titles: Agricultural Policy, Conservation 
and Development of Natural Resources, Post-War Construction Projects, Housing and Community Plan- 


ning, Post-War Employment Opportunities, and Problems of Women. To Mar. 31, 1944, all these reports 
had been published with the exception of ‘‘Housing and Community Planning’’. 
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the profit motive would accelerate the reconversion of industry and trade, it urges » 


that the corporation profits tax be reduced and the excess profits tax be eliminated 
as early as possible. To encourage planning for conversion of industry, the Com- 
mittee also recommends allowance of the expense of surveys and advance planning 
as a deduction from taxable income. At the same time, it endorses the personal 
income tax as a flexible and equitable tax weapon, capable of producing an adequate 
revenue, and suggests, since this tax now reaches out to low incomes, that consumer 
sales taxes be reconsidered. 


Public Investment—The Committee repeats a recommendation, submitted 
earlier to the Government, for a National Development Board to analyse and rate 
proposals and plans for all kinds of publicly financed construction projects and 
thus to assemble a reserve of useful public works, so that construction programs of 
varying dimensions may be undertaken as needed on short notice.* It stresses 
that planning takes time and advance planning is needed if employment on con- 
struction projects is to be provided when required. 


Conservation and Development of Natural Resources.—Stressing the importance 
of long-range policies for the conservation and use of natural resources, the Com- 
mittee recommends that a comprehensive aerial survey of Canada be made as a 
first step for post-war measures, and urges that programs for development and 
conservation of natural resources be planned and carried out on a regional basis. 
The reconstruction period, the Committee emphasizes, will provide an appropriate 
opportunity to undertake effective measures to conserve and augment these resources, 
and such measures will provide immediate employment, enlarge the national income, 
and maintain this national wealth in continuous productivity. It recommends also 
increased research in forestry, fisheries and wild life, measures to stimulate the search 
for minerals, and careful review of mining taxation. 


Agriculture —The Committee considers that the primary problem of agriculture 
during the immediate post-war years is likely to be that of producing enough to 
supply domestic demands and the needs of the distressed areas abroad and urges 
that Canada’s responsibility in the matter of relief food supplies be defined early 
so that domestic plans may be developed in good time. Jt urges likewise that 
plans be made to enlarge export markets for the post-transition period and to increase 
domestic consumption by measures for raising nutritional standards and by research 
into industrial use of farm crops. 


Social Security.—Stating that the Report on Social Security for Canada by 
Dr. L. C. Marsh represents its opinions on the measures desirable for Canada, the 
Committee emphasizes that such measures should be treated as part of a broad 
program for improvement of the nation’s human resources, in which housing, 
nutritional policy and education have important places. It observes that a system 
of social security is not feasible unless supported by other policies to maintain 
economic activity and that it would break down with mass unemployment. 


Dominion-Provincial Relations—The Committee stresses strongly the need 
for co-ordination of policy and procedure among the several governmental authorities 
in Canada for the effective carrying out of reconstruction plans, and recommends 
the early calling of a Dominion-Provincial conference, with the Report of the Royal 
Commission on Dominion-Provincial Relations as its agenda, for the purpose of 
reaching solutions of the problems of distribution of financial revenues and of 
definition of responsibilities. 


* The report of the Sub-committee on Post-War Construction Projects deals in detail with the functions 
and scope of this proposed board. 
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External Trade.—The Committee considers that trade channels can best be 
freed by a carefully considered reduction of tariff barriers rather than by an immedi- 
ate effort to establish free trade, and for this purpose recommends a comprehensive 
review of the Canadian tariff structure. As a further basis for. expanding foreign 
trade, it also recommends a survey of import needs as well as of export possibilities. 


Governmental Machinery.—In conclusion, the Committee repeats an earlier 
special recommendation for appointment of a Minister of Reconstruction Planning 
to co-ordinate work in this field during the remaining period of the War. 


Section 2.—-The Current Program of the Dominion Government 
: in Regard to Reconstruction 


Government Action Already Operative.—In addition to the extensive 
legislative program covering rehabilitation for the Armed Forces, the machinery for 
the administration of which is covered in detail in Part II of this chapter, the 
Government has already anticipated the partial demobilization of industry, as 
industrial production declines and the War reaches its final phases, by the passage 
of two Orders in Council which are to be confirmed in due course by legislation 
submitted to Parliament. The first (P.C. 5452, dated July 9, 1943) authorizes 
interim or partial payments on account to a contractor pending the final settlement 
of amounts payable under munitions contracts terminated prior to completion. 
A firm whose plant and facilities have been in large part employed on munitions 
contracts would, in the case of sudden termination of these, be left in a very difficult 
position with working capital tied up and no hope for easement until a final account- 
ing was made, perhaps a year or more after the event. This Order in Council is 
designed to prevent such firms being forced into liquidation due to such circumstances. 


The second Order in Council (P.C. 9108 dated Nov. 29, 1943) provides for the 
setting up of machinery to deal with the disposal of surplus war assets owned by the 
Government, in such a manner as will cause the minimum of dislocation of the 
economic structure of the country and will assist in the orderly transition to peace- 
time basis of the production of such industries as have, during the War, been wholly 
or substantially engaged in war production. 


An Interdepartmental Committee—the Crown Assets Allocation Committee— 
headed by a full-time chairman and composed of representatives of agriculture, 
labour, householders and Government Departments, is authorized to obtain reports 
from Government Departments and other agencies respecting all surpluses and to 
administer and dispose of such surplus assets. 


A Company, known as the War Assets Corporation Limited, has also been 
created with wide powers to act as the agent of the Government and to hold, manage, 
operate, convert. sell or otherwise dispose of surplus assets from time to time trans- 
fered or assigned to it in such a way as to promote the national well-being. 


The progress of the War has resulted in changes in the needs of the Armed 
Forces for weapons, munitions and equipment. These changes, together with 
changes in training programs, have made the retention of certain assets unnecessary. 
The disposal of these will be effected in a manner that will contribute to the con- 
tinued prosecution of the War and meet the essential civilian needs with as little 
dislocation as possible. 

To provide the Company with necessary working capital the Minister of Muni- 
tions and Supply is empowered to advance up to $5,000,000 by way of payment 
of shares to be allotted to the Minister. The advances are to be made from amounts 
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appropriated by Parliament. A Board of Directors that will adequately represent a 
cross-section of the Canadian economy is provided for, and this Board will obtain 
expert and specialized advice, on the problems with which they are concerned, 
through the creation of Advisory Committees. 


Prospective Legislation.—Among the policies advanced in the Speech from 
the Throne delivered at the opening of the 5th Session of the Nineteenth Parliament 
on Jan. 27, 1944, were five proposals that related directly to the subject of post-war 
reconstruction in its broadest interpretation. These were:— 


(1) The organization of a new Department to administer veterans’ affairs. 


(2) The organization of a new Department to administer economic reconstruc- 
tion. 


(3) The establishment, in conjunction with the Bank of Canada, of an industrial 
development bank to extend credits and assist business in the transition from war to 
peace conditions. (See Index.) 


(4) The provision of insurance and export credits to guarantee payment to 
exporters and aid in obtaining export markets by facilitating trade with occupied 
or other countries where normal trading channels are dislocated due to the after- 
effects of war. 


(5) A national housing program. 


Bills concerning each of these proposals must be framed, debated and sponsored 
through the different stages of preliminary procedure before appearing finally on 
the statute books. Subsequent editions of the Canada Year Book will trace the 
action that is taken and the administration of the resulting legislation. 


Section 3.—Provincial Government Reconstruction Programs 


All the nine provinces have set up planning and inquiry bodies and are working 
out programs dealing with specific problems in such a way as to co-ordinate pro- 
vincial effort and co-operate with Dominion agencies. 


They have formulated schemes for the post-war employment of returned men 
and for the utilization of the natural resources of the provinces. 


The following outlines give the main directions along which provincial effort had 
moved to Mar. 31, 1944. 


Prince Edward Island.—A Reconstruction Committee was formed under the 
chairmanship of the Premier in May, 1943. The membership of the Committee 
is representative of the Government, returned soldiers and private interests and 
its purpose is to investigate problems of reconstruction in the Province. * Studies 
of projects have been made and plans are being formulated, including rural electri- 
fication and improved transportation facilities. 


The Provincial Government has provided for a Department of Reconstruction 
by legislation passed at the 1944 session. The purpose of the new Department, 
when established, will be to promote and co-ordinate plans for provincial develop- 
ments and post-war employment. 
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Nova Scotia.*—A Royal Commission on Provincial Development and Re- 
habilitation was appointed by the Government of Nova Scotia on May 12, 1943. 
Previously a Cabinet Committee on Rehabilitation had been established by Order 
in Council of June, 1942, and the Nova Scotia Economic Council has also given 
much attention to economic problems, carrying on a comprehensive regional survey 
of the resources of the Province. Results of this survey work have been published 
in six annual reports of the Economic Council (for 1936 to 1941, inclusive). 


The purpose of the Royal Commission is to investigate and report on ‘‘measures 
to aid in the rehabilitation of those discharged from the Armed Forces, those dis- 
charged from war industries and all other persons who may be seeking employment; 
and generally to make investigation of the possibilities of economic development 
with a view to the expansion of industries and markets and the resultant increase 
in employment”. It is preparing reports on agriculture, fisheries, industry, forestry, 
power, mines, highways and public works, education, social services, etc. 


New Brunswick.j—The Government of New Brunswick on Jan. 7, 1943, 
established a Committee on Reconstruction by Order in Council. The purpose of 
this Committee as set down by the terms of reference is “‘to encourage and develop 
in collaboration with existing bodies and groups within the Province ... a more 
intensive study ... of post-war problems and the various phases of rehabilitation 
and reconstruction as affecting the interests of the people of New Brunswick .. ., to 
co-ordinate such studies and research and so far as possible correlate such investi- 
gations ... with the work of the Dominion Committee on Reconstruction and 
Rehabilitation’. 

The Province of New Brunswick had given attention to the subject of post-war 
reconstruction prior to the formation of this Committee. A five-year plan of road 
development had been drafted and certain reclamation schemes had been projected. 
The first step of the Committee of 1943 was to decide upon fields of study and in- 
vestigation, and the following were agreed upon: (1) Natural resources of the 
Province in terms of forests, lands, mines, fisheries, electric power, conservation, 
flood control and recreation; (2) Health and social security; (3) Education; (4) Agri- 
culture, including soil surveys, land settlement, production, marketing, rural 
electrification, dyking and drainage; (5) Public works; (6) Industrial development; 
(7) Finance; (8) Rehabilitation of returned men. 

 Sub-committees were established under the appropriate Government Depart- 
ments to study and make recommendations in these special fields. Requests were 
also made by the Committee to the municipalities, service groups and clubs, boards 
of trade, etc., to present their ideas and provide data to the Committee. 

In the autumn of 1943 the Committee toured the Province and held a series of 
seventeen public hearings at which information, suggestions and recommendations 
were received. 

The New Brunswick Committee proposes a long-term reconstruction program 
which will cover the establishment of research facilities and the supplying of resulting 
information regarding: new utilization of raw materials; new production techniques 
and processes to industry; the creation of credit facilities, including the extension 
of short-term tax concessions to new industry; an aggressive foreign trade policy 


* For the brief presented by Premier A. 8. MacMillan, Nova Scotia, to the House of Commons Special 
Committee on Reconstruction and Re-establishment, see Sessional Paper No. 35, Dec. 2, 1943, pp. 1010-18. 

+ For the brief presented by Premier J. B. McNair, K.C., and interim statement made by Dr. N. A. M. 
Mackenzie, Chairman of the New Brunswick Committee on Reconstruction to the House of Commons 
Special Committee on Reconstruction and Re-establishment, see Sessional Paper No. 35, Dec. 2, 1943, 


pp. 1048-64. 
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designed to secure world markets for Canadian goods, etc. In addition to this 
long-term program, the Committee suggests immediate plans for the post-war 
period in the fields of public works, forestry products, flood control and rural elec- 
trification. 

The Speech from the Throne at the opening of the New Brunswick legislature 
on Feb. 2, 1944, announced that a New Brunswick Resources Development Board 
was to be established. This was set up on Mar. 15, 1944. Among its activities 
forestry problems take a foremost place. The Board will promote the fullest 
utilization of wood and wood products and assist the people of New Brunswick 
generally in taking full advantage of the discussions that modern research and 
scientific investigations have brought about. It was also announced in the Speech 
from the Throne that a Department of Industry and Reconstruction, to promote 
post-war planning and industrial development, would be established. 


Quebec.—The Province of Quebec established an Economic Advisory Board 
in May, 1943, as a consulting body to investigate the resources of the Province and 
to suggest necessary measures to insure that they be used as rationally and as 
completely as possible. Without neglecting large enterprise, particular attention 
was to be directed to the needs of farmers, fishermen, artisans, small industrialists 
and small traders. 

During the year previous to the establishment of the Board, the Legislative 
Council of the Province had been charged with the study of post-war problems and 
special post-war committees were set up on social economy, finance and education. 
This work, so far as it had progressed, was taken over by the Economic Advisory 
Board. The membership of the Board is drawn from various social and business 
groups, and each member represents a different section of the Province. In colla- 
boration with the Federal Government and the governments of the other provinces, 
a program for the utilization of the labour that will be made available at the close 
of the present war is to be drawn up. Co-operation extends downwards to the 
municipal authorities, agriculturists, operators of industry, trade unions, etc. 
The Board reports to the Premier. 


Ontario.—The provincial agencies that have been established to study and 
report on reconstruction policies in Ontario are: (1) The Interdepartmental Com- 
mittee on Conservation and Rehabilitation. (2) The Committee on Agricultural 
Policy. (8) The Ontario Social Security and Rehabilitation Committee. (4) The 
Ontario Agricultural Enquiry Commission. (5) The Department of Planning 
and Development. 


The Interdepartmental Committee on Conservation and Rehabilitation, February, 
1942.—The general task of this Committee is to study the problems arising from the 
deterioration of resources in southern Ontario and recommend measures for their 
rehabilitation and conservation, through the collaboration of specialists, both 
Provincial and Dominion. The first step was a survey of the Ganaraska Watershed, 
covering land use, soil classification, forest cover, water supply, erosion control, 
wild life appraisal, rural population and farm economics. 


The Committee on Agricultural Policy, April, 1943—The special field of this 
Committee which has co-operated with the Sub-committee on Agricultural Policy 
of the Dominion Advisory Committee on Reconstruction is to seek a high level of 
living conditions for the farm population in Ontario. It has organized sub-com- 
mittees to which are delegated specialized studies that require detailed treatment. 
Among those that are going forward are studies of: (a) rural housing; (b) rehabili- 
tation of farm service buildings; and (c) tile-drainage needs. 
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The Ontario Social Security and Rehabilitation Committee, June, 1943.—This 
Committee was established to study provincial resources, social security and health 
insurance, employment, education, re-establishment, research in industry and 
agriculture, etc. This Committee had not operated on an active basis up to the 
time of writing (Mar. 31, 1944) and it is not known whether the new Department 
of Planning and Development will take over its work. 


The Ontario Agricultural Enquiry Commission, September, 1943.—This Com- 
mission was set up to inquire into: (1) the necessity for, and the method of, providing 
credit for agricultural purposes; (2) the educational facilities necessary for successful 
agriculture and a satisfactory country life; (3) the organization required for profitable 
production and marketing of farm products; (4) costs and methods of producing, 
marketing, distributing, transporting and processing farm products; (5) price spreads, 
trade practices, etc., and other matters relating to the production and marketing of 
farm produce. The Commissioners are empowered ‘‘to summon any person or 
corporation and require them to give all evidence on oath and to produce such 
documents as the Commissioners deem requisite for the full investigation of the 
matters into which they are appointed to examine’. The Commission has been 
active since its appointment and in addition sub-committees have been working on 
specialized studies. 


The Department of Planning and Development, February, 1944.—On Feb. 28, 
1944, the Premier of Ontario introduced a Bill to establish the Department of 
Planning and Development under a Minister of Planning and Development. The 
purpose of the Department will be to collaborate with other Departments of the 
Publie Service of Ontario; with those of the Dominion and other provinces; with 
municipal councils; with agricultural, industrial, labour, mining, trade and other 
associations; and with other organizations and enterprises with a view to formulating 
plans to create and maintain productive employment and to develop human and 
material resources of the Province of Ontario and to that end to co-ordinate the 
work and functions of the other Departments of the Public Service of Ontario. 


Manitoba.—The organization of provincial reconstruction agencies consists 
of: (1) a Sub-committee of the Cabinet under the chairmanship of the Premier, 
and (2) a Committee of Deputy Ministers, both established in 1948, the latter on 
Apr. 21 and the former on July 13 and certain special inquiry bodies including the 
Manitoba Electrification Enquiry Commission established in June, 1942, and the 
Joint Universities’ Study established late in 1941. . 

Post-war planning by the Manitoba Government has three principal 
objectives :— 

(1) The building up of a program of public projects that will give employ- 
ment in the post-war period and will also contribute to the development 
of the Province and the well-being of its residents. 

(2) The study and planning for the expansion of social services in the Province 
and its municipalities. 

(3) The giving of leadership and the analysis of the co-operation of private 
enterprise in post-war planning. 

Projected works and plans under the above headings may again be divided into three 
categories :— | 

(1) Those considered necessary or desirable regardless of the employ- 
ment conditions that may prevail at the end of the War. This part of 
the program has been tentatively budgeted on a 10-year basis and includes 
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such projects as: rural electrification; agricultural settlement and rehabili- 
tation; surveys and mapping; forestry; conservation and development; 
fur development; parks and recreational projects, mining development; 
roads; flood control; improved educational facilities ; additional public 
health and public welfare facilities; and municipal projects. 


(2) Those projects that have been reserved as a pool of employment which 
can be drawn on-as needed to ill any employment gaps. The’ provision 
of this reserve of work is designed to give maximum flexibility to the entire 
‘program and to enable the Province to cope with any unusual employment 
situation. These projects are being planned so that they can be undertaken 
‘quickly and will provide employment for a considerable variety of skills, 
‘trades and professions. : 


(3) Projects in this group are mainly those that are contingent on the further 
development of markets. They are largely hydro-electric power develop- 
ments that will be proceeded with as the demand for power requires. 


In addition to the above program, the various schemes in the field of social 
services advanced by the Dominion Government are’ being carefully studied in 
relation to their application to Manitoba. A lead is being given to private enterprise 
by special studies in the field of rural and urban housing conditions, and specific 
surveys on a sampling basis are well advanced. 


The Functions of the Committee.—The purpose of the Committee of Deputy 
Ministers is to co-ordinate all the work on post-war reconstruction that is being — 
done or may be done by Government Departments, and to project further studies 
as they may seem desirable. In all post-war planning it has been assumed that 
substantial and financial adjustments will be made to enable the provinces to carry 
out their share effectively in the national post-war program. LBS 


A Co-ordinating Committee, representative of all economic groups in. the 
provinces and rural and urban communities, has been appointed to give leadership 
to groups of citizens throughout the Province and to enlist their active co-operation 
in post-war planning. Reports have been prepared on the potential industrial 
uses of the farm products of Manitoba and on prairie farm rehabilitation activities. 


The Sub-committee of the Cabinet receives and considers all reports from the 
Committee of Deputy Ministers as studies and projects progress. The Premier of 
Manitoba, as Chairman of this Committee, presented a brief to the Dominion House 
of Commons Special Committee on Reconstruction and Re-establishment outlining 
the Committee’s place in the reconstruction field on June 2, 1943.* 


Private Agencies Working under Direction of the Government.—The Manitoba 
Electrification Enquiry Commission had for its purpose the study of rural electri- 
fication and drew up a master plan of hydro extension for the Province. The 
Commission invited submissions from interested parties or organizations which 
will facilitate such studies and made an extensive reportt recommending a farm 
electrification program which includes a study of costs, economies to be effected, 
capacity of farms to pay for power and other related matters. 


* For the brief presented by Premier Stuart Garson of Manitoba, to the House of Commons Special 
Committee on Reconstruction and Re-establishment, see Sessional Paper No. 19, pp. 485-507. Methods of 
Industrial Utilization of Plant and Animal Products of the Province of Manitoba: Dr. H. H. Saunderson 
(in Press March, 1944). Manitoba Agriculture and Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Activities: Prof. J, H. 
Ellis (in Press March, 1944), 


Te Farm Electrification Program. Report of Manitoba Electrification Enquiry Commission 1942. 
King’s Printer, Winnipeg, 1943. 
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The Joint Universities’ Study was established at the request of the'then Premier 
of Manitoba and the then Governor of Minnesota in 1941. The University of 
Manitoba and the University of Minnesota are collaborating in a long-term regional 
study of the post-war problems of the Prairie Provinces and the Central Northwest 


‘States of the United States. Two publications have been issued.* 


Saskatchewan.—In October, 1943, this Province established a Reconstruction 
Council under the chairmanship of a member of the staff of the University of Saskat- 
chewan to study and investigate conditions and. problems likely to arise after the 
conclusion of the War; to consider, develop and recommend plans, policies and 
activities for the purpose of meeting such problems; and to confer with Federal, 
provincial and municipal authorities, private industry, agriculturists, and any 
other bodies. To Mar. 31, 1944, the Council had received a number of briefs, 
was in process of analysing them and had instituted certain lines of necessary 
research. 5; 


The Government of Saskatchewan intreduced into the Saskatchewan Legislature 
early in 1944 a Bill to establish a Department of Reconstruction, Labour and Public 
Welfare. The Department is intended to administer such matters relating to 
reconstruction and rehabilitation as may later be assigned to it by the Government. 


It is also provided that the new Department may co-operate with any Department 


of the Dominion Government in the furtherance of any Federal plans that may be 
put into operation. 


-Alberta.—Under the Alberta Post-War Reconstruction Act of Mar. 30, 1943, 
a Post-War Reconstruction Committee was established under the chairmanship of 
the Minister of Lands and Mines to survey the economy of the Province and prepare 
a plan for post-war reconstruction that would provide employment in useful enter- 
prises, look toward the proper development of forests, mines, agriculture and other 
resources, and the establishment of new industries. The Act establishing the 
Committee is supplemented by a financial measure empowering the Government to 
set up a post-war reconstruction fund, the nucleus of which was provided by an 
appropriation. of $1,000,000. ‘The Research Council of Alberta acts as a research 
body for the Committee and has the same chairman. 


__ On Nov. 26, 1943, the brief of the Minister of Lands and Mines, as Chairman of 
the Alberta Post-War Reconstruction Committee, was presented to the Dominion 
House of Commons Committee on Reconstruction and Re-establishment. The 
brief reviewed the extent and diversity of Alberta’s natural resources, the present 
and potential industrial and agricultural development, and other related matters, 
all with a view to post-war employment possibilities. + ; . 


. British Columbia.—The organizations established by the Government of 
British Columbia in the field of reconstruction include: the Post-War Rehabilitation 
Council established on Feb. 12, 1942, under the chairmanship of the Minister 
of Education; the Bureau of Post-War Rehabilitation and Reconstruction and the 
British Columbia Industrial and Scientific Research Council, announcement of 


* Prof. A. R. Upgren and Prof. W.-J. Waynes: The Mid-Continent and the Peace; The Interests of 
Western Canada and Central Northwest United States in the Peace Settlements— University of Minnesota 
Press, Minneapolis, 1943. ME SRS aS ; 

Prof. W. J. Waynes; The Mid-Continent and the Peace, No. 2, 1944. Published by the University of 
reece and the University of Minnesota in co-operation with the University of Minnesota Press, Minne- 
sota, 1944. 

. » + For the brief presented by Premier E. C. Manning, Alberta, to the House of Commons Special Com- 
mittee on Reconstruction and Re-establishment, see Sessional Paper No. 30, Nov. 26, 1943, pp. 800-20. 
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both of which was made early in 1944. A gift of one million acres af soil-surveyed 
land was announced in October, 1948, for the benefit of British Columbia ex-service- 
men who qualify as farmers under the Veterans Land Act, 1942. 


Post-War Rehabilitation Council—The purpose of this Council is to make 
provision for the advanced planning of rehabilitation measures, industrial re- 
organization and employment projects. It was the first provincial body composed 
of the members of a Provincial Legislature to be established in Canada for the 
consideration of post-war problems. An interim report* published by the Council 
summarizes the duties and functions of the Council under the following four headings: 
(1) To determine the number of returned men and displaced war workers who will 
be seeking gainful employment in British Columbia at the end of the War. (2) To 
determine the capacity of existing and potential public and private enterprise in the 
Province to absorb such men and women. (8) To consider the various post-war 
measures proposed or contemplated by the Dominion Government. (4) In the 
light of the foregoing to advise the Provincial Government as to the course of action 
that will best promote maximum employment. 


Part I of the Interim Report deals with the matters relating to returned men, 
displaced war workers, vocational training, etc. A number of far-reaching recom- 
mendations are made in regard to the organization, extension and financing of 


vocational training, including the establishment of training centres in the interior 


of the Province; attention to the training and placement needs of disabled and 
incapacitated residents; continuation of pay and dependants’ allowances to dis- 
charged persons during vocational training and until suitable employment has 
been made available. A proposal is made to utilize the highly specialized training 
which many men are receiving in the Services. ‘The Council recommends that the 
Dominion Government be asked to consider the organization and maintenance of a 
Civilian Technical Corps of demobilized members of the Forces who have aircraft, 
engineering and technical training. 

Part II covers the basic industries such as forests and parks, mining, agri- 
culture and land settlement, and fisheries. The development of secondary in- 
dustries also receives considerable attention. Part III discusses public works, 


research, regional planning, Dominion-Provincial relations, social security, housing, 


nutrition, co-operatives and general topics. 

Interdepartmental advisory sub-committees have been set up under the Council 
to explore the fields of agriculture and land settlement; industrial development; 
parks and forests; and public works. The Hydro-Electric Committee was also 
established for the purpose of securing reliable information and reporting on the 
electrification of rural areas, and a fund of $50,000 was established to cover the work 
of this Committee for the fiscal year. Co-operation with Boards of Trade, Chambers 
of Commerce, veterans’, farmers’, labour and other associations has been encouraged 
and the members of the Council toured the Province and received a large number of 
briefs at a series of public hearings. 


Bureau of Post-War Rehabilitation and Reconstruction—The purpose of this 
Bureau, the establishment of which was announced in the Speech from the Throne 
made in the British Columbia Legislature in February, 1944, will be to co-ordinate the 
work of the various Provincial Departments and to fit such measures as are within 
the scope of provincial jurisdiction into the larger program devised by the Dominion 
Government. The Bureau will operate under a Cabinet Committee. 


* Interim Report of the Post-War Rehabilitation Council, Victoria, B.C., 1943 (with appendix). Supple- 
mentary Report of the Post-War Rehabilitation Council (with appendix) February, 1944. 
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British Columbia Industrial and Scientific Research Council.—When organized, 
this Council, which is under the chairmanship of the Minister of Trade and Industry 
and Mines, will act as a clearing house to: (1) co-ordinate the work of existing and 
prospective research units and avoid danger of duplication; (2) initiate and generate 
new research work in all fields of particular interest to British Columbia; (3) relate 
research work to other problems of industrial rehabilitation in the post-war period; 
(4) apply the results of research to the creation of new industries and trade expansion 
programs, and relate the work of laboratories and field units to industrial expansion 
and the extension of markets. 

An initial grant of $50,000 to assist in the co-ordinated program is to be made 
by the Provincial Government. 


PART II._THE ADMINISTRATIVE MACHINERY FOR THE 
REHABILITATION OF EX-SERVICE PERSONNEL* 


Section 1.—The Growth of the Administrative Organization 
for the Care of Ex-Service Personnel 


The Department of Pensions and National Health was established in 1928, 
through the amalgamation of the former Department of Health with the Depart- 
ment of Soldiers Civil Re-Establishment, set up in February, 1918, to take over the 
work of the Military Hospitals Commission and all matters affecting the rehabilita- 
tion of ex-servicemen of the First World War. 


Basis of Organization After the War of 1914-18.—At the conclusion of the 
War of 1914-18, there was considerable decentralization of this work for the ex- 
servicemen. The general machinery for reception and after-care was directed by 
a Cabinet Committee, known as the Repatriation Committee, established by Order 
in Council in November, 1918. . In addition, Returned Soldiers Commissions were 
organized by each Provincial Government. Local organizations were set up in 
urban centres throughout the Dominion. The actual work of demobilization was 
in the hands of the Department of Militia and Defence, although the Department of 
Immigration and Colonization did a great deal to assist in this work and also took 
charge of the transportation of soldiers’ dependants. Employment offices were 
created under the Department of Labour and, under the Department of the Interior, 
the Soldier Settlement Board began to function. It had as its policy the placing of 
ex-servicemen on the land. The Department of Public Information conducted a 
publicity campaign to interest employers in providing work for ex-servicemen, 
while the Y.M.C.A., the Y.W.C.A., the Knights of Columbus, the Canadian Red 
Cross Society, the Salvation Army, the Canadian Patriotic Fund, and a number of 
other voluntary organizations, turned from war work to deal with the ex-soldiers’ 
problems. To take care of those ex-servicemen who were suffering from disabilities 
attributable to war service, the Board of Pension Commissioners had been organized 
as early as 1916. 


The Principal Problems of the First World War and How They were 
Met.—At the conclusion of the First World War, conditions were materially different 
from those that already have been found among men discharged from the Services 
in the present war. The Canadian Expeditionary Force in the First World War 
was, in the main, a land army, and there was far from the variety of employment 


* Prepared under the direction of Walter S. Woods, Associate Deputy Minister, Department of Pensions 
and National Health. 
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that exists in the present war. What was learned by the soldier of 1914-18 was of 
little value in civilian life. In the First World War approximately half of the 
enlisted men were immigrant born. In round figures they totalled 156,000 English; 
47,000 Scottish; 19,000 Irish; 35,000 from the United States; and 23,000 from other 
countries. The majority of these men were comparatively new in Canada and 
were a product of the large immigration wave that marked the first decade of the 
twentieth century. Many thousands married while overseas, and at the time of 
the Armistice in 1918 some 17,000 dependants had been returned to Canada, with 
approximately 38,000 still to be brought back. This situation maintains in the 
present war but not to the same extent as in 1914-18. In the present war-the vast 
majority of men serving in the Canadian Armed Forces are Canadian born. In the 
First World War 84 p.c. of the fighting personnel had elementary school education, 
13 p.c. had high or technical school training, and 13 p.c. had university training. 
In the present war, 40 p.c. have elementary school training only, 47 p.c. have high 
or technical school training, and 3 p.c. have university education. 


One of the principal problems at the conclusion of the First World War was 
the fact that Canada, with a population of about 8,000,000 at that time, had to 
fit back into civilian life approximately 423,000 men within less than a year. Of 


these 423,000, almost half were the immigrants who were really making a second - 


beginning in their adopted country. Sixty per cent of those returned were over 
25 years of age, relatively unskilled and accustomed to work in a pre-war economy 
with swiftly developing opportunity, tending by choice to short-time employment 
rather than long service, seniority and slow gains. Thirty-two per cent of those 
serving overseas wished to take up agriculture. All wished to return to civilian 
life as quickly as possible, and demonstrations by serving soldiers compelled the 
acceleration of the demobilization program, making absorption in civilian life more 
difficult. Many disadvantages arose through this speedy demobilization. Three 
principal difficulties were encountered. These were:— 


(1) The wishes of discharged men in the matter of selection of place of discharge were 
freely acceded to, and warrants were issued to destinations, irrespective of place of 
enlistment or bona fide residence, thus aggravating urban difficulties by concen- 
trations of migrant ex-soldiers in these centres. 


(2) Disbandment of units was effected in such a way as to enable local regiments to 
receive a ‘‘Welcome Home’’, with consequent demobilization of whole units at 
one centre at one time. 


(3) Families were re-united and sent back together from overseas, so that they had to 
find shelter and re-adjust themselves without the heads of the families being given 
an opportunity in advance to explore the situation and the possibility of employ- 
ment. 


In five months, from March to July of 1919, in response to the urgent demand of 
the men, 70 p.c. of the overseas force was demobilized in Canada; thus demobiliza- 
tion far exceeded the speed of enlistment. A Force which had taken years to 
recruit and assemble was returned to civil life in a few months. This led to an 
immediate heavy burden upon the Department responsible for civil re-establishment 
and made orderly progress in this work most difficult. A further source of later 
difficulty was the policy of war service gratuity payments. These were generous 
enough to avoid difficulty in the early months, but it is felt the system of cash 
gratuities was not as effective in establishing permanent rehabilitation as other 
measures that might have been adopted. However, it should be pointed out that, 
if these payments had not been made, it would have been quite impossible for the 
rehabilitation administration to handle adequately the tens of thousands being 
discharged. 
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Post-war rehabilitation expenditures, exclusive of pensions payable under the 
Canadian Pension Act, for a nation of 8,000,000 persons were heavy. They were 
as follows:— 


War service Pratinitics::: 6. sks esas ee ce ees Pope ante tare $164, 000, 000 
Civilian clothing PALO WEHINO RS eas Pood wae Peer eas 20,000, 000 
Vocational training and training allowances................... 43,000,000 
Medical care, hospital care, treatment, surgical appliances, 
and treatment pay and SI aR por ae heme 84,000, 000 
Land settlement (Soldier Settlement Act) original 
Tea ge h ERO Sr: PAA ATE AY A inte tl Ra ak a ea a $109, 085,320 
Less cash recovery ($71,364 aise and Accounts 
Receivable ($24,126,355)... bi .. 95,490,480 
————— 13,594,840 
Dependants’ transportation... ......-.... 2.6... .s eee eee eee 3,000, 000 
Information service employment and sheltered employment.... 20,000,000 
PSS Esahala © as Gite Secs ey oat eh a Bae a a na ee Oe eres ot oe $347, 594, 840 


Additional Assistance Given.—In addition to this, the Dominion Government 
also expended $120,000,000 in Federal works projects in 1920 and $25,000,000 on 
housing. These figures do not take into account the national bill for pensions, the 
total expenditure for which is now nearing the 1,000-million dollar mark. The work, 
as a result of these expenditures, was of large dimensions. In the first five-year 
period following the First World War, up to June 30, 1924, 1,336,000 clinical 
treatments were given; 147,000 men were granted hospital treatment; 42,000 
completed vocational training; employment was found for 175,000; 58,000 handi- 
capped men were placed; 38,000 were given employment in Civil Service, including 
12,600 permanent positions; 23,000 were dealt with through the Soldier Settlement 
policy; and 49,000 dependants were brought home to Canada. In addition, over 
one million inquiries were dealt with. 


Despite heavy gratuity payments in the spring and summer of 1919, it became 
necessary in November and December of that year to set aside Federal monies for 
the relief of ex-servicemen. In 1920-21, $842,000 was spent in this way. This 
figure was doubled in the following financial year. Unemployment assistance to 
ex-servicemen since the First World War has amounted to over $26,000,000 and, 
although in September, 1939, the number of veterans on relief diminished to 5,450, 
it should be noted that 14,847 veterans were granted War Veterans’ Allowances 
during that three-year period. In 1940 the total number of veterans in receipt of 
War Veterans’ Allowances stood at over 23,000. On Apr. 1, 1937, the Veterans 
Assistance Commission had almost 34,000 veterans booked as unemployed. Of 
these, however, only about 15,000 were those Canadians who saw service in France. 
The remainder were Imperial troops who immigrated to Canada and Canadian 
forces who did not see overseas service. In that year it was found necessary by 
the Veterans Assistance Commission to re-start some of the ventures of the civil 
re-establishment program of the immediate post-war years. These included work 
shops, probational training, tools and equipment loans, the Corps of Commissionaires, 
small holdings and a vigorous campaign for employment. 


The Administration of Veterans’ Affairs in the Present War.—The admin- 
istration of veterans’ affairs is carried out by a number of branches of the Department 
of Pensions and National Health. These may be divided, roughly, into branches 
which have to deal with rehabilitation of veterans of the present war; medical 
treatment for all veterans; pensions; and certain allowances for veterans who are 
in necessitous circumstances, but who are not eligible for pensions, 
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Under these various main branches are a number of decentralized agencies. 
For instance, in the division which looks after the rehabilitation of veterans of the 
present war and which was set up in November, 1940, provision is made for actual 
administrative work in many key centres throughout Canada. In these centres 
District Rehabilitation Boards have been set up which review applications for assist- 
ance and authorize benefits that apply. 


Veterans’ Welfare officers also have been stationed in these key centres, and 
they work through National Selective Service in helping to find jobs and, in a wide 
sense, advise ex-service personnel on all rehabilitation affairs. 


Working closely with these two agencies are citizens’ volunteer committees, 
the local branches of the Canadian Legion, and certain service groups, which have 
indicated their desire to co-operate with the Department, while a specialized service 
for the seriously disabled veterans is that provided by the Personal Services Welfare 
officers, who work in hospitals of the Department of Pensions and National Health 
to assist the seriously disabled in choosing and following a rehabilitation program. 


Two other Departments of Government are concerned with the rehabilitation 


of the veterans of this War. The Department of Labour, through its Employment: 


and Selective Service offices, actually places ex-servicemen in employment. This 
Department has and provides the facilities for vocational training. The Depart- 
ment of Mines and Resources administers the Veterans’ Land Act, under which 
ex-service personnel of this War can be established in full-time farming, on small 
holdings related’ to employment in an urban community, and on small holdings 
related to commercial fishing. ° 


Under Section headings 2 to 6 below, the various phases of the administrative 
work are discussed from a subject standpoint. 


Section 2.—Discharge Gratuities and Rehabilitation 
Allowances in the Present War 


Upon his discharge from the Armed Forces, an ex-serviceman with six months’ 
service or more is given an amount equal to one month’s pay and dependants’ 
allowances which were paid during his period of service. A clothing allowance of 
$65 (increased from $35 with effect from Nov. 1, 1943) is provided also to aid in 
re-establishment in civilian life. These grants, which are made by the various 
Departments of National Defence, are not operative in the cases of those who 
are discharged for reasons of misconduct. As demobilization proceeds statistics 
and information will be forthcoming under this Section. 


Section 3.—The Pensions System as it has Developed in 
Canada 


Background of Canadian Pensions Legislation.—The Pension Act of 1919 
established a Board consisting of three members vested with exclusive power and 
authority to adjudicate upon pension claims and to award pensions for disability 
or death related to military service in the First World War. The Statute, with 
appropriate amendments, has been made applicable to claims arising out of the 
present war. 


a 
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The basic principle recognized by Parliament and to which the Pension Act 
gives effect is that a war pension is money owed by the State to a sailor, soldier, 
airman and his dependants, because of his disablement or death, and that the 
object of the pension should be to ensure for the pensioner and his dependants that 
degree of maintenance which he is unable to provide. 


As already stated, the original Act of 1919 vested in a Board of Commissioners 
full power and authority to deal with all matters relating to pension. Applications 
were considered and decisions made upon whatever evidence was presented. There 
was no appeal. 


In 1923 a Federal Appeal Board was constituted, the authority of which was 
restricted te deciding the question of relationship to service of injury or disease 
causing disability or death. Moreover such decisions were restricted to the evidence 
and record upon which the decision of the Pension Board was based. 


In the course of time, returned soldier organizations pressed for the opportunity 
for applicants to appear personally and produce evidence before the body charged 
with adjudication of their claims. 


In 1930 this demand was met. By the legislation of that year, it was provided 
that where an applicant was unsuccessful before the primary adjudicating body 
known as the Pensions Commission, he might have a hearing by a judicial organiza- 
tion called the Pension Tribunal—an ambulatory body adapted to hearing cases 
at convenient points throughout Canada and to viva voce evidence. It was further 
provided that from decisions of this Tribunal an appeal should lie on the part of 
the applicant or the Crown to a Pension Appeal Court. 


In 1923 the Tribunal was abolished, but the principle of personal appearances 
and public hearings was maintained. 


Under amendments to the Pension Act passed in 1933, a Pensions Commission 
was retained as previously for the purpose of primary adjudication upon pension 
claims and the general administration of the Act. The powers of this Commission 
were restored substantially to those of the 1919 Board. Power and authority with 
respect to the granting, suspension and cancellation, etc., of pensions was conferred. 


All applications for pension were to be made to the Commission. If pension 
was not granted, the applicant could furnish additional evidence or renew his claim 
before a quorum of the Commission. The Appeal Court was continued and was 
vested with jurisdiction on appeal with regard to applications respecting entitlement. 
The right of appeal was given to the applicant in respect of refusal of applications 
by the Commission or a quorum and to the Crown in respect of grants by the 
quorum. 


The authority of the Commission in regard to cancellation was restricted in 
respect of awards made by the Federal Appeal Board, the Tribunal and the Appeal 
Court, and it was provided also that before any pension was cancelled or reduced 
by the Commission, due to a change in the basis of entitlement, the pensioner should 
be afforded an opportunity of appearing before a quorum of the Commssion. 


In 1936 the principle of second hearings was introduced with a view to securing 
more adequate and complete preparation of claims. The procedure as then estab- 
lished, with certain modifications, such as hearings by appeal boards of the Com- 
mission instead of by quorums and the vesting of such boards with jurisdiction on 
appeal, has remained in force. 
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In 1941, Parliament appointed a select committee to consider the general pro- 
visions of the Pension Act and ex-servicemen’s problems and to make suitable 
recommendations in regard thereto. After consideration of the Committee’s report, 
which was framed to meet present-day conditions and based on experience gathered 
in the administration of the Pension Act since the First World War, Parliament 
decided to make the provisions of that statute, with appropriate amendments, 
applicable to claims arising out of the present war. 


Summary and Procedure in Regard to Application—The provisions of the 
Pension Act, as originally enacted in 1919, although wide and generous in their 
scope as compared with pension legislation in other countries, have, therefore, 
been considerably broadened and extended by various amendments enacted from 
time to time during the past 24 years. Amendments to the statute since 1919 have:— 

(1) substantially increased the actual amounts of pension payable; 

(2) widened the grounds on which pension might be awarded; 


(3) authorized certain additional benefits, such as clothing allowance for pensioners 
compelled to wear artificial appliances, allowances for parents, and made special 
provisions for disability due to tuberculosis; 


; (4) introduced the principle of personal appearance and public hearings for applicants; 

(5) with respect to the present War, provided that service anywhere outside of Canada 

should be regarded as service in a theatre of actual war. 

The procedure at present to be followed in dealing with applications for pension 
arising out of both the First and the Second World Wars, is laid down in Sects. 51 
to-61 of the Act. Briefly, it consists of three stages for applicants whose claims are 
not previously granted. On first application, the evidence presented is considered at 
what is known as a first hearing. If the Commission’s decision is adverse to the 
applicant, he is entitled to a second hearing, provided he applies within ninety days of 
the first hearing. When presenting his claim for second hearing, he is required to 
include all disabilities which he claims to be due to his military service. Prior to 
second hearing, the applicant is furnished with a complete and detailed summary of 
all evidence available in the departmental records pertaining to his case. He is given 
every opportunity to review this evidence, to include any additional evidence he 
can secure, and is allowed six months from the date of mailing the summary evidence 
in which to prepare his claim. When notified by the applicant or his representative 
that the claim is ready for hearing, the Pensions Commission then gives a decision 
on second hearing. If this decision is adverse to the applicant, he then has the right 
to appear before an Appeal Board of the Commission sitting in his district and to 
call witnesses if he desires.. The judgment of the Appeal. Board is final and the 
application cannot be considered again, except by special permission of an Appeal 
Board when it is shown to the satisfaction of such a Board that an error has been 
made by reason of evidence not having been presented or otherwise. 


This procedure has proved eminently satisfactory. Not only is the applicant 
made fully aware of the reasons which preclude entitlement to a pension but he 
is given adequate expert assistance by the Veterans’ Bureau in the preparation 
of his claim. It has resulted in bringing to a finality many claims in which the 
applicants have realized that the evidence of continuity with service of the condition 
causing disability or death was insufficient and they have decided not to proceed 
further with their applications. 


Pensions Statistics.—The Commission’s routine pension work arising out of 
the First World War involves administration of about 75,000 disability and 17,000 
dependant awards, as well as adjudication on claims which continue to be received. 
Decisions rendered by the Commission on yarious types of applications arising out 
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of C.E.F. cases and awards average over 1,000 a month, and it is to be noted in 
this respect that the annual liability in respect of the Pension Act, as at the end of 
the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1944, was $36,984,872. 


1.—Pensions in Force, as at Mar. 31, 1918-44 


Dependants Disability Totals 
Year Ended Mar. 31— 

Pensions Liability Pensions Liability Pensions Liability 

No. $ No. $ No. $ 
LOLS? ceva ea diana euotee 10,488 4,168, 602 TL5y330 8,105, 126 25, 823 7,273,728 
OG ae A eee ae Aes RES Poe 16, 753 9,593, 056 42,932 7,470, 729 59, 685 17,063,785 
LOZOMRR ES Pte cao etre ir a 17, 823 10, 841,170 69, 203 14, 335,118 87,026 25,176, 288 
LOOT Ae ae ek ea, as 19, 209 12,954, 141 51, 452 18,230, 697 70, 661 31,184, 8388 
LQQD ae ere re et os 19, 606 12, 687, 237 45,133 17,991,535 64, 739 30,678, 772 
SWEDE ink Lelie S oO as pene 19,794 12,279,621 43, 263 18,142,145 63, 057 30, 421, 766 
dU eee aS 5 © Tok a i a UA 19,971 12, 037, 843 43 , 300 18, 787, 206 63,271 30, 825, 049 
1020 Hime ciet ome tat gel up tn 20,015 11, 804, 825 44,598 19, 816, 380 64,613 31,621,205 
POD GE arene rareny, oe nen an oe 20,005 11, 608, 530 46,385 21,456,941 66,390 33, 065, 471 
LOD arc iera tea terminus ore < kui 19,999 11,419, 276 48, 027 22,811,373 68, 026 34, 230, 649 
OOS Rare ee eats Fhesat 5 19,975 11,209,351 50, 635 24,374, 502 70,610 35, 583, 853 
DOG cree nc eet iat dct siete oon 20, 002 11, 090, 158 54,620 26,095, 150 74, 622 37,185,308 
TOSOR ET 2 PRUE eet eS oF 19, 644 10, 742, 518 56, 996 27,059,992 76, 640 87, 802,510 
LOS eres Peart cae exten hi ste 19,676 10, 985, 518 66,669 ‘| 29,226,208 86,345 40,211,726 
dS RAS a Os Oe ie > te Re Ra 19,308 10, 859, 806 75, 878 30, 998, 571 95,186 41, 858,377 
G33 MEU See ae reece ne ses 18, 745 10,624,775 77, 967 31,124, 543 96,712 41,749,318 
TOD Ee rete es tik ae eval Goes 18, 236 10,339,971 77, 855 30, 453, 454 96,091 40,793, 425 
LOS) ete haute bee 18,241 10, 372, 607 78,404 30, 406, 414 96, 645 40,779,621 
OSG Bien Fotis ein be 18,175 10,381,121 79,124 30, 473, 353 97,299 40, 854, 474 
TCR fi AA Be ae 18, 186 10, 417,158 79, 789 30,365,865 ||. 97,975 40,783, 023 
TEE Toe een ai Neo 18,105 10,411,095 79,876 30, 270, 960 97,981 40, 682, 055 
TODO Agee Lee Rey Aloe 17,896 10,318,775 80, 104 30, 094, 890 98,000 40, 413, 665 
DOV DOO Te Sia es eh eee ROS ere Sed, 10, 610, 293 80, 133 29, 845, 959 98,310 40, 456, 252 
OSI ee se sete ences 17,941 10, 539, 876 79,204 29,058, 304 97,145 39,598, 180 
LM Vath ita ore eee 17,730 10, 484, 192 77,971 28,194, 967 95,701 38, 679, 159 
TOAS  rvee i teh ae ora or ane, A Sealer ice 17,549 10, 457,012 76,625 27,354, 865 94,174 37, 811, 877 
BOAAT PERS oh, este Whaat 17, 242 10,389,778 75, 244 26, 595,094 92,487 36, 984, 872 

2.—Pensions in Force, as at Nov. 30, 1943 
First World War Present War 
Item —- 

No. Liability No. Liability 

$ . $ 
SO CEN STL Nee a eit Sennen Bart ah a. ME eRe ae one een Gon tou 26,882,121 5,950 2,210, 898 
Dependants.....0:......2... Bl GU EET MR 17,360 | 10,415,622 3,933 2,830, 893 
Motarss.c\00 05 TE RFA Ca rnsd a 93,111 37,297, 743 9,883. 5,041,791 


Section 4.—Re-establishment in Civil Life 


With the experience of the First World War as a foundation on which to build, 
the first steps towards re-establishment of the ex-servicemen of the present war were 
planned almost immediately upon its outbreak. A Cabinet Committee on Demobi- 
lization and Re-establishment was appointed a few months after the outbreak of 
war (see p. 737). A General Advisory Committee on Demobilization and Re- 
establishment, with a number of sub-committees, was set up immediately afterwards. 
Their terms of reference had to do entirely with the personal re-establishment of the 
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individual veteran. In addition to this, it was realized that there must be a well 
prepared Government program of national reconstruction, especially for the purpose 
of providing employment during the period between the shutting down of war 
industry and the commencement of peace-time production. Accordingly, the 
Cabinet Committee appointed a second advisory body known as the Committee 
on Reconstruction (see p. 743). Under its direction very exhaustive and com- 
prehensive studies have been conducted into the extent to which war industry may 
be adapted to peace-time. 

With the beginning of discharges of armed personnel in the present war, 
civil re-establishment of these new veterans became a major part of the work of the 
Department of Pensions and National Health. Prior to that time the work of the 
Department, in so far as veterans were concerned, consisted largely of providing 
medical treatment, supervising payment of pensions and paying certain unemploy- 
ment allowances to unemployed pensioners. With the growth of the rehabilitation 
work for the new veterans’ machinery had to be set up to cope with the administration 
of this work (see pp. 741-742). 


Many steps have been taken already so that the individual ex-serviceman will | 


become re-established in civilian life without the necessity of a large program of 
building roads, schools and parks out of public funds. Laid down under three 
main headings, this post-war program provides:— 
(1) For the task of assisting the individual ex-serviceman in overcoming the handicaps 
accruing from physical disability and lost time. 
(2) For the task of re-organizing the nation’s economy so as to provide opportunity. 


(3) For the organization of a program of social security against incidental unemploy- 
ment, ill health and impoverished old age. 


Steps by which these objectives will be accomplished consist of pensions for 
those disabled due to war service, vocational training, completion of education, 
medical treatment for those requiring it, assistance in establishing businesses through 
maintenance grants while awaiting returns from the business, allowances during the 
immediate post-war period, special rehabilitation grants, assistance in becoming 
established on the land, legislation enabling a return to pre-war positions, etc. 
Legislation already passed dealing with rehabilitation includes the Re-instatement 
in Civil Employment Act, 1942; the Post Discharge Re-establishment Order, 
P.C. 7633; the Veterans’ Land Act, 1942; the Vocational Training Co-ordination 
Act and a number of amendments to Acts already on the statute books. Details 
of steps taken in relation to these various measures are given under the respective 
headings below. 


Welfare Assistance.—In November of 1940, there was set up, under P.C. 
6282, a Welfare Division of the Department of Pensions and National Health to 
be known as the Veterans’ Welfare Division. The functions of this Division are to 
advise and assist former members of the Forces in matters pertaining to re-establish- 
ment in civil life. Work of the Division, where actual contact with ex-servicemen 
and women is concerned, is decentralized. In key centres throughout Canada, 
District Rehabilitation Boards have been set up. These Boards review applications 
for assistance and authorize benefits that apply. They follow up all cases where 
grants are made and where training is instituted. They co-operate also with treat- 
ment and pension officers. 

The second decentralized method of assistance is that provided by the local 
Veterans’ Welfare Officers, who also have been stationed in key centres of the 
- Dominion so that they too may be easily available to veterans needing their services. 
These Welfare Officers are stationed in the offices of the National Selective Service, 


ee ee ee eee 
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and there they are available to interview and aid ex-servicemen in all their problems. 
They work through the National Selective Service in helping to find jobs and prepare 
cases for the information of the District Rehabilitation Boards. In a wide sense. 
they advise on all rehabilitation affairs. 


Working closely with these two agencies are the Citizens’ Volunteer Committees 
and the local branches of the Canadian Legion who aid in creating preference for 
veterans in employment, assist in placement and give advice and counsel. 


At least one international organization of businessmen, through the medium 
of its many clubs, has indicated its desire to co-operate with the Department in 
the rehabilitation of severely disabled men by providing that personal interest in 
the individual which is essential. 


A specialized service for seriously disabled veterans is that provided by the 
Personal Services Welfare Officers who work in hospitals of the Department of 
Pensions and National Health to assist the seriously disabled in choosing and follow- 
ing a rehabilitation program. The Canadian National Institute for the Blind, the 
Society for the Deaf and Hard of Hearing and the War Amputations of Canada 
are rendering valuable assistance in the re-establishment of veterans in this category. 


Due to greatly increased war industry, many veterans,. both of this and the 
First World War, have been placed in employment by Veterans’ Welfare Officers, 
working with the co-operation of National Selective Service. For the same reason 
there has been a steady decline in the number of pensioners of the First World War 
to whom it is necessary to issue unemployment assistance. 


Table 3 shows figures on veterans of this and the First World War placed in 
employment since the passage of the Unemployment Insurance Act, and also the 
unemployment assistance issued to pensioners of the First World War during the 
fiscal year 1943-44 and for the same period in the previous fiscal year. 


3.—Ex-Servicemen Placed in Employment Through Employment and Selective 
Service, and Unemployment Assistance Issued to Pensioners of the First World 
War, for the First Eight Months of the Fiscal Years 1942-43 and 1943-44. 


Ex-Servicemen Placed Unemployment Assistance Issued: to 
In Employment Pensioners of the First World War 
Fiscal Year and Month CHB C.A.S.F. 
Veterans Discharged Men Assistance Clothing 
of the First During Assisted Received Received! 
World War | Present War 
No. No. No. $ $ 
1942-43— 
TNE ap a seo 8 oe i i 1,768 1,134 981 23, 235 907 
LAS eS Ne Se ae Ade re A 2,133 1,461 755 16,176 596 
MEO Wels sen eee a a LE hes 1,832 1,340 580 12,443 625 
MOUS CO RR eee ote tasle sees ar 2,152 1,798 463 9,988 422 
BASIE TG Be cae le RE CORES see 2,349 1,926 380 8,040 43 
DEDLEMDeI ni shes ress veh ee 2,726 yer Be) 272 6, 202 115 
Cato benr weit itis. Aes. eiek ion oak 3, 420 3,549 229 6,040 689 
BN OVEEDGCE ste tina sities tts caste ore ae 4,634 4,519 221 5,748 . 390 
1943-44— j 

AN eg ie (eps S10 0 od ek a SHLBT 4,344 235 6,132 345 
LE SASS 7 ee bales OR RTA 4,000 5, 562 183 4,586 372 
AV Tepe oe ky le 2 a nd de i 3,701 5,421 154 3,550 41 
UT ek ges bei Ce OP ETc 3,290 5, 246 141 3,189 75 
UATE GIG ER 3,600 5,498 130 2,970 55 
ME DLOMUIOI ae ca tieins ee ante ola 3B,eL0 5, 383 121 2,840 5 
Picton eat ON sa 3,172 5, 725 120 2,932 138 
PN ONEDI DEL cave eccne dea uia ne 8 3, 269 6,207 119 2,881 100 


ieee ee es 


1 Included in ‘‘Assistance Received’’. 
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Re-instatement of Veterans in Civil Employment Act.—Under this Act 
given Royal assent on Aug. 1, 1942, provision is made for the re-instatement in civil 
employment of discharged members of the Armed Forces, together with merchant 
seamen sailing in coastal waters or in waters outside the territorial limits of Canada, 
and those who served as members of the Corps of Canadian Firefighters in the 
United Kingdom. 


Under this Act it is the duty of any employer, by whom a person accepted for 
service was employed, to re-instate that person in employment at the termination 
of his service. The re-instatement must be made under conditions not less favour- 
able to him than those which would have applied had he not joined the Services. 
Certain provisions are made. These are:— 

(1) That the right to re-instatement shall be subject to established rules of seniority 
in the employer’s establishment, with retention of seniority rights during the 


employee’s period of service with the Armed Forces or, in the absence of such rules, 
to preference according to dates of first employment. 


(2) For purposes of pension or other benefits, service in the Armed Forces is held to: 


have been service with the employer. 


(3) In the case of proceedings for violation of the Act, it is considered a defence if the 
employer can prove that application for re-instatement was not made within three 
months after the former employee’s discharge in Canada from the Armed Forces 
or from hospital treatment following discharge in Canada, or within four months 
after discharge overseas or from hospital treatment following discharge overseas. 
It is also a defence if the ex-serviceman, having been offered re-instatement, fails, 
without reasonable excuse, to present himself for employment at the time and place 
notified to him by the employer. . If the ex-serviceman were employed originally to 
take the place of an employee who had been previously accepted for service in the 
Armed Forces and if that employee were re-instated in his employment, the Act 
does not apply; nor does it apply if the ex-serviceman is physically or mentally 
incapable of performing work that is available. Change of circumstances, other 
than the engagement of some other person, and an offer to re-instate the ex-service- 
man in the most favourable occupation and under the most favourable conditions 
reasonably practical may also be offered as a defence. 


Post-Discharge Re-establishment Grants and Benefits.—The backbone 
of the rehabilitation program is the Post-Discharge Re-establishment Order, P.C. 
76338, adopted on Oct. 1, 1941. This authorizes the Department to pay a subsistence 
allowance, based on the rates in the Unemployment Insurance Act, to a discharged 
man for any period up to the length of his service, or for a maximum of 52 weeks. 


Under the Order, the Minister of Pensions and National Health may, subject 
to certain provisions of the Order, authorize the payment to a discharged person of 
an out-of-work allowance for any period during which he is capable of and available 
for work but unable to obtain suitable employment, or who follows any prescribed 
course of training or instruction. A grant may be made to a discharged person if 
he is pursuing vocational, technical, or other educational training, if such training 
is approved and if the person undergoing training makes satisfactory progress. The 
grant applies also to discharged persons engaged in agriculture or other private 
enterprises, who are awaiting returns from those enterprises, as well as to those 
temporarily incapacitated. Discharged persons regularly admitted to university 
before discharge, or who are regularly admitted within 15 months of discharge or who 
delay their courses beyond the fifteen-month period owing to satisfactory reasons, 
also qualify for the grant. University graduates wishing to take post-graduate 
courses are eligible for the same assistance. 
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Grants and benefits under the Post Discharge Re-establishment Order are 
on two scales. For those taking vocational training or continuing education the 
rate is $60 monthly for a single man and $80 monthly for a man and his 
wife. For those out of work, temporarily incapacitated and awaiting returns from 
private endeavour the rate is $50 and $70 a month, respectively. Additional monthly 
allowances are made for dependants on the following scale:— 


Additional monthly allowance for person in lieu of wife............ $ 18-20 
Additional monthly allowance for one child...................... 12-00 
Additional monthly allowance for second child................... 12-00 
Additional monthly allowance for third child..................... 10-00 
Additional monthly allowance for each subsequent child (not in 
aE MIE OC eT sl actehee testes eS wrone: inte vterd e pevenara a dvateeane: Oe eden as 8-00 
Additional monthly allowance for parent or parents............... 15-00 


Out of work benefits can be paid only during the first 18 months after discharge. 


- The others may be applied for within 12 months of discharge or cessation of hos- 


tilities, whichever is the later date. 


Under the provisions of the Order all pensioners will continue to receive the 
full amount of their pension and additional pension allowances from the Canadian 
Pension Commission. However, when the pension, with these allowances, is less 
than the amount of the benefit or grant provided under the Post Discharge Re- 
establishment Order, the pension is supplemented by a grant to bring the pensioner’s 
income at least to the level of a non-pensioner. In the case of a pensioner who is 
receiving vocational training or continuing his education, a special training grant 
is paid, based on his pension rate. This has the effect of bringing the income of 
all pensioners taking vocational training or continuing education above that of 
non-pensioners and above the amount of their own pensions. Should it be necessary 
for a married person, or a person to whom an allowance for dependants is being paid, 
to leave his home community for a training course, a living allowance of $5 per week 
is paid for the period. Under certain circumstances, transportation and other 
travelling expenses may be allowed. 


The Post Discharge Re-establishment Order also provides that the ex-service- 
men can benefit quickly under the national Unemployment Insurance Act on the 
same basis as those who had continued in private industry since the Act came into 
effect. According to the Order, when an ex-serviceman has spent fifteen weeks 
in insured employment and has paid the contributions accruing in that period, he 
shall be entitled to benefits under the Act as great as if the entire time of his military 
service since the Act became effective, July 1, 1941, had been spent in the insured 
employment. 


While the Order applies to members of the Canadian Women’s Army Corps, 
the Royal Canadian Air Force (Women’s Division) and the Women’s Royal Canadian 
Naval Service, in their cases, the rate of out-of-work benefits paid shall not exceed 
the rate of pay of the discharged person at the date of discharge, nor will a benefit 
be paid to a married woman discharged from these Forces while her husband is 
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capable of maintaining her. Deductions from benefits payable to a woman shall 
equal any amount which she is entitled to receive for the period as pension, other 
than pension which may be payable for a disability of her own. 


Financial benefits paid under this Order are as follows:— 


4.—Number of Discharged Members of the Armed Forces Granted Benefits, and 
Expenditures Therefor, Nov. 1941 to Sept. 1943 


(Primary Grants under Post Discharge Re-establishment Order P.C. 7633) 


Farmers 
Out-of- Vocational | or Others | Temporarily | Educa- 
Period Work Training Awaiting | Incapacitated| tional Total Expenditure 
Benefit Benefit Returns Benefit Benefit 
Benefit 
No. No. No. No. No. No. $ 
November 

1941, to Mar. 

Ol) O42 ee ee 974 238 24 328 2 1, 566 104, 388 
1942-43 «scree e Ord 783 63 1, 293 21 BE VBU 284, 382 
1943-44— 

Apr. to Sept. 

SDS ot ous bie 303 487 56 460 7 1,313 148,038 

Totals..... 2,348 1,508 143 2,081 30 6,110 536,808 


Vocational Training.—After the First World War vocational training was 
given only to those whose disabilities prevented their following their previous 
occupations and to those who joined the Army too young to have learned a trade. 
Less than 8 p.c. of those who served in the Forces completed vocational training 
after the War of 1914-18. In marked contrast this time, the Department has 
authority to grant training to any discharged person, provided he has the aptitude 
and inclination. ‘Terms of allowances both for the trainee and for his dependants 
are as set out in the Post Discharge Re-establishment Order, P.C. 7633. 


Opportunities for training apply to men and women alike, and the function is 
to prepare the trainee for permanent employment in a suitable occupation. In 
order that the training may be adapted to the needs and qualifications of each indi- 
vidual, occupational counsellors interview each applicant for training who desires 
assistance and advise and assist him in selecting his course. 


Short try-out courses are available to assist in choosing a proper vocation, 
while reconditioning centres are being established to assist certain cases temporarily 
unfitted for training or employment. Seriously disabled persons and those suffering 
from serious handicaps are supervised by Personal Services Welfare Officers from the 
time of hospitalization until established in suitable occupations. Care is taken that 
vocational courses decided upon are suitable for these persons. Co-operation of the 
Canadian Institute for the Blind, the Canadian Institute for the Deaf and the Hard 
of Hearing, and the War Amputations of Canada has been secured to assist cases 
coming under those three categories. 


Because individuals differ widely in abilities, skills, experience, education and 
personal characteristics, the scope of the vocational training program has been 
designed to meet the needs of all. The policy has been laid down that in all possible 
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cases part of the training should be given in industry itself. Facilities already 
existing, such as technical schools, private schools, and training centres established 
under the War Emergency Training Program, are being used for the training. If 
necessary, other special training establishments will be set up as required. Provision 
is made for instruction in the evening or part-time classes in those cases where trainees 
are actually receiving their training in industrial employment, while correspondence 
courses may be approved for trainees who are regularly employed. To provide 
continuity of employment, in every case possible, arrangements are made that 
persons trained on the job are placed in the establishment where they will be em- 
ployed on completion of training. Steps are taken to arrange for final employment 
of the trainee in the training industry before his training is completed. In approving 
training in skilled trades, arrangements for such training are made, wherever 
possible, through established apprenticeship boards. Where possible, in all highly 
organized trades, the training is given only with the approval and co-operation of 
the trade union concerned. 


Training is available also for those planning careers on farms, but steps are 
taken to avoid overlapping and misunderstanding in connection with administration 
of the Veterans’ Land Act. The applicant is referred first to the District Advisory 
Committee which deals with the Veterans’ Land Act and, if acceptable, arrange- 
ments are then made for training. ‘The same policy is followed with those con- 
templating taking advantage of the provisions for small holdings under the Veterans’ 
Land Act. 


To assist speedy and orderly re-establishment, a program of pre-discharge 
training in the Armed Services is being laid down for use while troops are awaiting 
return to Canada. Summaries of educational, occupational and service background 
are prepared. Vocational counsel and occupational information is given, and it is 
planned to provide in-service training of a basic vocational nature. 


Before discharge, each prospective trainee is made thoroughly familiar with the 
provisions of the Post Discharge Re-establishment Order. The following pro- 
cedure has been authorized for persons being discharged from the Army. The 
District Administrator is given at least ten days’ notice before personnel being dis- 
charged are turned over to the Department of Pensions and National Health. 
Persons being discharged from district depots are referred to the Veterans’ Welfare 
Officer who arranges to have each person interviewed before leaving the depot. 
No person is discharged until his documents have been completed and forwarded 
to the District Administrator of the Department of Pensions and National Health. 
Each discharged person is informed of the available facilities for rehabilitation and 
directed to the appropriate official or office for further action. Once the course of 
training is decided upon, the Local Rehabilitation Board decides where training 
is to be given, and admission to the school centre is arranged through the Place- 
ment Officer of the Dominion-Provincial Training Program. Reports are sub- 
mitted to Head Office immediately on completion of training, while the Place- 
ment Officer follows up each case for at least six months after commencement of 
employment. 
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Table 5 shows the progress of the training program to Sept. 30, 1943. 


5.—Number of Discharged Members of the Armed Forces Granted Vocational Training 
and Their Disposal, Jan. 1, 1941 to Sept. 30, 1943 
(Granted under Post Discharge Re-establishment Order P.C. 7633 and Amendments) 
Norr.—T hese totals include transfers from other benefits shown in primary forms in Table 4. 


Item No. No. No. 
Totul persdis grahted trating! 55 13... Jee: RO Ue. Ck. oR Pee eee 2,139 
Pérsons: retrained! (2 courses) sc aimee a hha a Pegi ol Lenin Sat RC ice ree ep ene 182 
2,321 
Disposal 
Training Completed— 
Employed as trained is... kee oc Ls ee eee Ree cote ois 780 
Employed otherwises. .s.e)en.+.) odes e's SENT s RAPES ERA TIS iis 28 70 
——_ 850 
Training not Completed— 
Himployed-as, trained) (02 a0 ny ee ie RRC TEI art © 219 
Heimploved otherwise! ce hee toh. ee ee! bee eee 210 
Other dinpowition ..55 45.4 San tc ee ee 353 
Taming UnsSUIta le x pbs. aero teake See aes aie ah ee 99 
Nov-consideréd train biewsc-.t< cea oe ee ee 58 
shratisiorred, $6 Wik Dud. Siac 4a cio, ee te nt ee oe ee 59 
id not commence training: | A250, BU eee, eve, I, Gee 180 
BHARODHEN Kiso ate ts oe AM eign UN eee Dit Senin Ee 
1, 205 
2,055 
Persons in trainme: Sept. 30, 1948.20 55 ov ueian y th seek aes eee hae ak ald ne ee 266 


1 Persons whose training was discontinued but who were later again granted training. 


From Nov. 1, 1941, when the courses were first classified by type and district, 
to Mar. 31, 1948, 1,426 discharged members of the Armed Forces took training 
courses, 30 of which were in professional subjects, 856 in skilled metal trades, 152 
in other skilled trades, 127 in construction and 101 in clerical subjects. Of the total, 
277 were taken at Winnipeg, 213 at Quebec, 166 at Vancouver, 148 at Montreal, 
124 at Toronto and the remainder at other cities across the Dominion. From 
Apr. 1, 1943, amore detailed subdivision of the types of courses taken has been 
made. From that date to Sept. 30, 1948, 8 of the 571 persons taking courses were 
university students taking professional subjects; 147 were trained as machinists : 
104 as stenographers, bookkeepers or other office workers; 99 as acetylene or electric 
welders; and 87 as electricians, plumbers or metal workers. Of the 571 courses, 
115 were taken at Quebec, 108 at Vancouver and 72 at Montreal. 


University Training.—The policy has been laid down that the young men of 
to-day who are in the Armed Services will provide Canada’s leaders of the future 
and, as a result, plans have been made under P.C. 7633 for the fullest opportunity 
for university education for those Service personnel who are qualified. Eligibility 
regulations provide that the applicant must have been in university, have com- 
pleted matriculation to university, or be in a position to fit himself for university 
entrance within fifteen months after discharge. 


Educational standards of the present war indicate that the number of Service 
personnel in a position to pursue university education will be much higher than 
that prevailing at the conclusion of the First World War. An occupational history 
form submitted by 347,000 men in the three Arms of the Service up to Aug. 31, 1942, 
gives the following information on educational standard at the time of enlistment:— 


INO 16rMmal BOROOHnE ) eerie. rec oe Re tee a ee OR ee 1,400 
Elementary schoolineompletev sitio. 1G) Geen Tee ee 63,000 
Hiemontary achooLcomplete. . "usu. ivesecwe. at eee ee 82,000 
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Junioranatriculation-completés. : viva esky osG.4¢ ve ed ees vs Es gee 31,600 
BORIS MAALTICU AION OLN DIGLO Gs arc villtalee Gee cpp ves one ee Gada aee 13,000 
AW eeinsaal selioolaraduation...a.0 0). CORSET 2. . 2,900 
Tachi BODOOt ANCOMEBIGUE A sep yale sabes c's d wmecherd oobivws pede core oh clare 13,000 
TRIP T AIDS CEI TRO EIDIOTO 6 og os eoern ois don jcktip Bs pes epne vy kus glean acs 11,600 
RS RESP UMEPOUIUURS ee oo ee a See eo ete i's Cote vad Gale hee ae as 7,000 


Figures for the First World War showed that only 13 p.c. had high or technical 
school training and only 1-5 p.c. had attended university. 

Service personnel in a number of cases, through the establishment of Director- 
ates of Education in each of the Armed Services, are fitting themselves for their 
education while actually in the Service. These facilities for in-Service education are 
being carried on under a program devised by the Canadian Legion of the British 
Empire Service League. 

The opportunity for university training is governed by length of service and 
scholarship. For instance, Service personnel who have served at least two years 
and who have completed the entrance requirements to the particular university 
they wish to attend, or who can obtain such admission within fifteen months after 
discharge, may be assisted for three academic years in university and, if the university 
career shows promise, they can be carried through to graduation. Where special 
scholarship is demonstrated, the ex-serviceman may be assisted to a post-graduate 
degree. In addition to the maintenance grant of $10-20 per week, if single, and 
$14-40 per week, if married, provided by P.C. 7633, tuition, student and athletic 

‘fees may be paid. The one restriction is that Service personnel cannot repeat a 
year’s work for which benefits have already been paid, nor can they exhaust benefits 
in university and then expect to receive vocational training. 

This post-discharge training program is now in effect. Seventy-four ex-service- 
men and women discharged from the Armed Forces in the present war are attending 
Canadian universities during the present session. Table 6 shows the universities 
they are attending and the courses they are taking. 


6.—Discharged Members of the Armed Forces Taking University Training, by 
Universities and Courses, as at Dec. 4, 1943. 


University No Course No. 
Dalhousie’ University. 0.65.2 ose e se f PNOTICTIGUEO Nees eae sess apsice see obras 3 
University of New Brunswick.......... 1 DU cle are scatter es 9k slog ss ena ewes clereW hela 21 
5 ‘WPewe lin whey hese ees eae Mines cb fe aay 6 
Havel UNEversiby mows es he ses sojaree eels 1 Ret iaticcalh ire teas aes 9 
University of Montreal................. 1 THEO su. Te ak ee eee cela 3 
MeGill University... <.00....50. 2.06050. 12 Feat ECW Jeo re a wale Aga 4 
North Bay Normal Sehool. ......-++.-. Ue Oe aa aie 
Ontario Veterinary College............. 1 Commerce ANG ARARCE CS HeLdl. ten sasieree 7 
Ontario Agricultural College............ 1 Dentistry. .......-sseeeeeeerseeeeneeees I 
PENGINGOTIN Ge anise tatters asoatsle aie eis aps 23 
Collegeiof Optometry... .5 06... cece e 1 Applied science. ............4.0seeeens 9 
Sir George Williams College............ 1 ae ae be SA Bar Se ke Skok REPL : 
Thighttl cs BU sk hg bycie ONS R BE eaMeA Ec Coty 4 
ee re wee me adine Ns : Ghipsiisalosd ages saurdhtics ecm ceened th 2 
Western University.........-sessseeeees 3 Wleetrical heaves. Be USER eee Scraps 6 
Western University (St. Peter’s)........ 1 Lie aee NI ag GRAN dMrase Facsteey shat : 
, : : IPTHCOLING cts Soe clae om std Grete, ste broreve otek 
EELS eibousnes SOR) seriall, fa : EGrestry cnear dotiacbirelisite seus seid atla kee « 1 
McMaster University..........++-+.+455 I Householaucciences: sae .e ce ota seats 1 
WWniversitysOl LOLODtO. ss ses. susssee. > 10 TW oe ole a mies paerege Gein m Soins seh gained s 3 
PrmmtiomCtlGgo, cans -uteoehes oet.00 6 1 ‘Medicmey es. ccs sess SMT ED CORAM GI a5 3 
: ; : IN OFMAL BEMOOLT eerie esiteniee adn eeies ser 3 
University of Manitoba...........-.+.-- 8 Nursing administration.............+.++ 1 
University of Saskatchewan............. 9 Occupational therapy.............+.00+ 1 
University of Alberta... <.20cs veeesieseie 3 Optometry .....-.seeseee eee eree eer eeees 1 
: ; WSLCRINATY se loaet eit ee loleia tele etais elp-cheis 1 
Victoria Normal School..............+. 2 Post-graduate. .......seseeceeeeeeseeees 4 
University of British Columbia......... 13 Teaching... ..:cesccerccerscccessocess 2 
‘ Economics ‘ 1 
Economics and HISUOLY.. +s esses scesce ito ie 
ANC a Oe ee rare oes sees 74 Ota Air eee cee ee eens 74 
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Assistance to Veterans Settling on the Land.—The Veterans’ Land Act.— 
The principles embodied in The Veterans’ Land Act result from a realistic study of 
the utilization of land in relation to the re-establishment of war veterans in civil 
life. Provision is made whereby a substantial part of the cost of each establishment 
(apart from those made under Sect. 13 of the Act) is borne by the State. The 
underlying reasons are, first, to bring ownership and a debt-free home within the 
vision of the veteran before advanced age and resultant disability overtake him; 
and, secondly, because past experience has shown quite clearly that the average 
veteran operating under typical conditions cannot successfully cope with the re- 
payment terms of an indebtedness which represents approximately the full cost of 
establishment. At the same time the average veteran is not possessed of sufficient 
capital to enable him to establish at the outset the margin of equity that is generally 
recognized as essential to the soundness of credit operations. 


Bearing in mind that members of the Active Service Forces represent many 
trades or occupations in addition to agriculture, provision is made in the Act for 
three types of establishment :— 


(1) For veterans who are experienced in agriculture, assistance is available to engage in 
farming as a full-time occupation, and encouragement will be given to sustain the 
“family farm’”’ as a Canadian institution; 


(2) For veterans whose normal sphere in Canadian society is in industry or commerce, 
or in the field of agricultural employment, provision is made for assistance in the 
establishment of reasonably good homes on small blocks of land outside the high 
taxation areas. These small farms may provide much of the domestic food supply, 
but—of equal importance—they provide a better place to rear a family than a city 
workman can usually find elsewhere. Mechanics, carpenters, masons, electricians, 
‘white-collar’ men and war pensioners, who wish to live on small holdings of this 
type and serve both urban and rural needs, will find many attractive home oppor- 
tunities under this part of the plan; 


(3) For the veteran whose normal occupation is in the commercial fishing industry 
on salt water or on our great inland lakes, provision is made to secure a comfortable 
home, a plot of ground and the equipment required for his occupation. Provision 
for assistance of this kind is directed to meet a problem which has long been as- 
sociated with the daily lives of a class of Canadian citizens whose efforts toward 
economic and social betterment are frequently made very difficult by the hazards 
common to their occupation. 


Provision is also made for the granting of loans at low rates of interest to Cana- 
dian veterans on the security of agricultural lands which they already own and on 
which they wish to resume farming operations. This provision is contained in 
Sect. 13 of the Act referred to above. 


The terms of sale to a veteran are contained in Sect. 9 of the Act, quoted below:— 


“9. (1) The Director may, subject to the provisions of this Act, and of any Order 
in Council made hereunder, contract with any veteran certified by him to be qualified 
to participate in the benefits of this Act for the sale to such veteran of land and improve- 
ments thereon, building materials, livestock and farm equipment up to a total cost to 
the Director of six thousand dollars subject to the following conditions:— 


(a) that the cost to the Director of the land and improvements and building 
materials shall not exceed four thousand eight hundred dollars; 


(b) that the veteran has paid to the Director ten per centum of such cost and the 
entire cost price of lands, improvements and building materials in excess of 
four thousand eight hundred dollars; 

(c) that the cost to the Director of the livestock and farm equipment shall not 
exceed twelve hundred dollars; 

(d) that the sale price to a veteran of land, improvements, building materials, 
livestock and farm equipment shall be, in addition to any sum paid by the vet- 
eran before contract made, a sum equal to two-thirds of the cost to the Director 
of the land, improvements and building materials; 

(e) that the interest rate payable by a veteran shall be three and one-half per 
centum per annum; 
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(f) that the balance of the purchase price payable by a veteran may be extended 
over a term not in excess of twenty-five years with interest at the rate aforesaid 
‘on the amortization plan; 


(g) that, at the discretion of the Director, terms of payment by a veteran may be 
varied to provide for payment of interest charges only for a period of five years 
first following the date of sale or for annual or semi-annual or monthly payments 
of principal and interest, provided that a maximum repayment period of twenty- 
five years is not exceeded; 


(h) that, save upon payment in full to the Director of the total outstanding cost to 
the Director of the land, improvements, livestock and farm equipment to- 
gether with interest at the said rate on the said outstanding cost and all other 
charges owing by the veteran in respect thereof, no sale, assignment, or other 
disposition of the subject-matter of any contract between a veteran and the 
Director shall be made by the veteran, nor shall any conveyance or transfer 
be given by the Director to a veteran, during a period of ten years following the 
date of the relative contract and thereafter only if the veteran has complied 
with the terms of his agreement for the said ten-year period. 


(2) The Director may, in a case of a veteran deemed by him to be qualified to 
engage in commercial fishing, contract, subject to the provisions of this Act and regu- 
lations thereunder, for the sale to such veteran of land and improvements thereon, 
building materials and commercial fishing equipment up to a total cost to the Director 
of four thousand eight hundred dollars, subject to the same conditions set forth in 
subsection one of this section with the words ‘commercial fishing equipment’ substi- 
tuted for the words ‘livestock and farm equipment’ wherever they occur therein.”’ 


The Act has been in operation since Nov. 1, 1942, but actual settlement opera- 
tions have not been undertaken in large volume up to the present time. Adminis- 
trative activity has been developed toward— 


(1) The creation of an effective staff in order to meet post-war requirements efficiently; 

(2) purchase of land to be held in reserve for post-war settlement operations; 

(3) organization of sources of supply of farm equipment and building materials to 
meet post-war needs; 


(4) the establishment of a limited number of ex-service men whose circumstances are 
exceptional and where it is in the public interest and in their interest that they be 
established under the Act, where it can be done soundly, having regard to the 
scarcity of farm equipment and building materials. 


7.—Summary of Operations Carried Out under the Provisions of the Soldier 
Settlement Act, 1918, as at Mar. 31, 1943 


Appli- Persons Still Recaid Adjust- 

Province cations Estab- in the 7; ae : ment 

Made lished Scheme 2 Cases 

No. No No. No No 

Mariiiiae Frbvinceseveask 2210 Ae. 4,553 1,556 454 342 760 
MPS OUI as Ft ch petals oi 6,5 « » o/m 9.0 0.> sintinis «Bie 2,796 494 72 81 341 
CONTATIOR Pe recs Fae Cae Dae eae aes 8,462 2,007 542 577 888 
ii Konaksiey 6): SO, Sc NE EERO ee ICO TCR SG 10, 123 3,680 649 269 2,762 
ree UC HE WLU eaictra cr ots woe clete ays cov etone’ oie 15,165 6,164 2,268 785 Sy 1H 
JA Veta: 2: Re, Doe ORT orn pce Caicae 15, 285 7,158 2,410 1,032 3,716 
iritish Wolim bid ye. co ees sttis ose. aes 11,131 3, 734 965 797 1,972 
TRO GALS Sree ere a lena nie se eta 67,515 24,793 7,360 3,883 13,550 
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The establishments referred to in Table 7 involved an initial expenditure of 
$109,085,321. Total cash recoveries as of Mar. 31, 1943, were $71,364,126, and 
accounts receivable stood at $24,126,356. 


Having regard to the financial provision of the Veterans’ Land Act and the 
flexibility of applications in carrying out alternative forms of establishment, the 


numbers of veterans who will be assisted will greatly exceed the number established . 
under the Soldier Settlement Act. 
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Section 5.—The Treatment of Wounded and Sick Veterans 


Hospitalization.—At the end of the War of 1914-18, the Department of 
Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment, predecessor of the Department of Pensions and 
National Health, was operating a total of 44 hospitals and sanatoria and partially 
operating 6 others. Contracts were also in force with other hospitals to the number 
of 54. <A total of 6,520 in-patients was being treated when demobilization was 
practically completed in December, 1919. 

Prior to a man’s discharge, treatment was entirely in the hands of the R.C.A.M.C. 
After discharge treatment was given: (a) when required for a pensionable dis- 
ability; (b) within one year after discharge, for disability not attributable to 
service; (c) when required, while undergoing vocational training. 

In the period between wars, most of the hospitals were closed and the sanatoria 
turned over to the provinces. Hospitals of a permanent character, fully equipped 
and staffed, were established at Halifax, Saint J ohn, Ste. Anne de Bellevue, Toronto, 
London, Winnipeg, Calgary and Vancouver. At Charlottetown, Ottawa, Hamilton, 
Kingston, Windsor, Regina, Saskatoon, Quebec, Edmonton and Victoria use was 
made of privately or municipally owned hospitals, the Department maintaining a 
salaried medical staff at these points. Provincially owned sanatoria and mental 
hospitals have also been employed, under contract arrangements. 


In order that facilities should be available for treatment of C.E.F. veterans 
living at a distance from the centres above named, contracts were entered into 
from time to time with many hospitals throughout the Dominion. The number of 
these at Dee. 31, 1948, was about 240, and is steadily increasing. 

At the outbreak of the present war, the experience gained as a result of the 
former. one showed that the provision of extended facilities would be essential. 
Accordingly, steps were taken for enlarging the Department’s own hospitals, as 
well as those at points, such as Ottawa and Edmonton, where the premises used 
were not operated by the Department. Very extensive alterations and additions 
have been made, or are under construction, at Ste. Anne de Bellevue, Que.; Camp 
Hill, Halifax; Ottawa Civic Hospital; at Christie Street and Annex, Toronto; at 
Westminster, London; at Deer Lodge, Winnipeg; at Calgary (where a new building 
has just been opened); at University Hospital, Edmonton; at Shaughnessy Hospital, 
Vancouver; and at Lancaster, Saint John. A new 108-bed wing has been opened 
at Savard Park Hospital, Quebec, formerly an immigration hospital but now operated 
for veterans. . 

Plans have been laid to establish, at a number of points across the Dominion, 
Health and Occupational Centres to assist in the rehabilitation of neuropsychiatric 
and other cases, and at one of these, in Gloucester Township near Ottawa, land has 
been acquired and building is in progress on a 290-acre project. 

Tuberculosis accommodation has been recently surveyed and is included in the 
provision of new premises. 

The actual number of beds available in the Department’s own hospitals is 
7,466, including the new Calgary hospital opened in December, 1943. Provision 
has been made, and the construction is actually under way, for a further increase of 
about 2,000. 4 

In so far as veterans are concerned, treatment prior to the present war was 
available to:— 


(1) Pensioners hospitalized for pensionable disability. These receive free treatment, 
with allowances for self and family. 


(2) eesoners treated for non-pensionable disability. These receive free treatment 
only. 
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(3) Non-pensioners with meritorious service. These receive free treatment only. 


(4) Pensioners requiring institutional care owing to inability to adequately care for . 
papene: These may be required to pay part of cost of treatment if in a position 
to do so. 


After the outbreak of war in 1939, these benefits were made available to those 
who might serve in the present war. In addition, provision has been made for 
free treatment for a disability not attributable to service, providing that such treat- 
ment was authorized within a year of discharge. This treatment, if continuous, 
is carried to completion, but treatment allowances may be paid only for a period 
equal to the period of service, or twelve months, whichever is the lesser, in any event, 
not subsequent to a date eighteen months after date of discharge. 


An important amendment made to treatment allowances since the outbreak 
of war authorizes the department to continue pay and allowances of rank to an 
ex-serviceman unable to work and in need of continuous treatment. ‘There is a 
ceiling of navy sub-lieutenant, army lieutenant and air force flying officer (non- 
flying list). 

Treatment facilities have been made available to those groups of the civil 
population for whom pension provision has been made for disability arising from 
war causes. 


As the Department of National Defence had practically no hospital facilities 
at the outbreak of war, and for the purpose of avoiding duplication of such services, 
arrangements were made for the treatment, as required by the Department of 
National Defence, of serving personnel. 


8.—Members and Former Members of the Armed Forces under Treatment in 
Departmental and Contract Hospitals, as at Oct. 31, 1943 


War and Type ; Analysis by Services 
of Hospital No. for Present War No. No. 
The Present War— The Present War— 

Departmental hospitals........... 2,307 ATIVE CITED) nies ces brane siale ieee 2,951 

Contract hospitals, ..ccticc.sces se 2,167 SWAY Vite taencks eae ee ee 204 ie 
Total, the Present War........ 4,544 

ae INA Var ITIOH ee eee tac tile soksnoe 3874 

The War of 1914-18— pre NOM tee cee 6 cielola stern 9 
Departmental hospitals........... 1, 487 : a 383 

Contract hospitals. a:4\0 065. Selene 541 AIT BOLCGs (NEN ee ee ate 356 

——_———_— Wb) Anr Horeet ty. ccaien wrsoe oes 106 
Total, the War of 1914-18....... 2,028 we 462 
—————-] Air Training Plan,..:............ 481 
STANCE Otal aco eccs + 5h, 6,572 Miscellaneous......:.......s0+0- 63 
Totaly. dx54 whee Bieta eh ba. 4,544 

Admissions and Discharges, Apr. 1 
to Sept. 30, 1948— 
MO MIRSIONS Ayan wees aorcne anes 32,997 
Daschargesy es dias dctcohule aie ee oe 32,741 
9.—Pensioners and Non-Pensioners Under Treatment, as at Oct. 31, 1943 
War Pensioners Non- Total 
Pensioners 

MUNCIE TROL AUT S—18 6 oxo. € oALe scat ie siete, ciate Ghie wie, a aye lelein Waals 6,0! eie1 038 1,553 475 2,028 
POLE TESCNETV ALT eee te ore eiitonie Role ais aie Oe nie ane nite oe es 488 4, 056 4,544 
ATE EH ESP a Pas aa re ee ae 2,041 4,531 6,572 
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In September, 1943, a survey was made with a view to extending the facilities 
for treatment and, as a result, arrangements were partly completed by December, 
1943, for the use of 31 additional hospitals, so located as to minimize the extent of 
the veteran’s journey. 

Many Departmental hospitals and districts are now receiving professional aid 
by the posting of medical officers from the Armed Services for duty in the institutions, 
the staffs of which have been heavily burdened as a result of shortage of medical 
personnel. In some districts, sections of the Departmental hospitals are staffed 
by service medical officers, nursing sisters, and other ranks, with resulting economy 
and efficiency. In other districts, the Department of Pensions and National Health 
has carried the bulk of Active Service medical work where the Army and the Navy 
have been without hospital accommodation and X-ray facilities. 


During 1943 there were heavy admissions to the Departmental hospitals; 
extended use was made of out-patient clinics and civilian sanatoria in the pro- 
vinces for the increased number of tuberculosis cases. Closer contact was main- 
tained between the Department, the universities, and the civilian hospitals through- 
out the country. The growing need of specialists in the various branches of 
medicine has encouraged this and the development of occupational therapy, phy- 
siotherapy, and the greater use of laboratory facilities in Departmental institutions 
has placed a heavy demand for these trained technicians on available sources 
of supply. The Department has utilized the services of such specialists for con- 
sultant work in Departmental hospitals, the out-patient clinics, and for the care of 
service personnel in civilian contract hospitals. 


Prostheses and Surgical Appliances.—The Orthopedic and Surgical Appli- 
ances Division of the Department of Pensions and National Health, set up in August 
of 1916, has, as its first responsibility, the provision of all prostheses, or artificial aids. 
It operates a main manufacturing centre at Toronto and eleven district depots from 
coast to coast. Here the measuring, fitting, alterations and repairs to artificial 
limbs, orthopeedic boots, splints and braces, and artificial eyes are carried out. 
In addition, minor orthopedic appliances such as trusses, glasses, elastic hosiery, 
etc., are supplied through purchase from private manufacturers. 


Under P.C. 91, the Orthopedic and Surgical Appliances Division supplies all 
these prostheses free of charge to veterans who are eligible and, under P.C. 2311, 
Provincial Workmen’s Compensation Boards are supplied on repayment. Other 
Government branches, such as that of Indian Affairs, and the Canadian National 
Railways are supplied. 

The Division also carries out considerable research and development work on 
prostheses. One of the major problems since the outbreak of the War has been the 
supply of glass for artificial eyes. Prior to the War, this glass had been almost a 
German monopoly. 

Before the outbreak of the present war the Division was responsible for the 
care of 2,411 leg amputations and 967 arm amputations. Approximately 300 new 
cases have since developed. Since September, 1939, 23 cases of mercantile marine 
personnel suffering from immersion foot (a condition which follows prolonged 
exposure to cold sea water) have been dealt with. All these cases were the results 
of enemy action at sea. 

The Division is also the liaison office between the National Institute for the 
Blind, which gives care to blinded veterans, and the National Institute for the Deaf 
and the Hard of Hearing. Seventeen cases have been reported on to date from the 
present war. 
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Section 6.—Returned Soldiers’ Insurance 


The Returned Soldiers’ Insurance Act is under the jurisdiction of the Canadian 
Pension Commission which acts as agent in this respect for the Minister of Finance. 
Collections are made through the Department of Pensions and National Health 
and payments are made by a representative of the Treasury, who is located in the 
Department. Several extensions have been made from time to time of the date 
to which applications could be received. 


10.— Operations Under the Returned Soldiers’ Insurance Act, Fiscal Years 
1939-43 


Item 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 

Policies re-instated.............45 No. 907 852 832 812 608 
Policies surrendered for cash....... sd §21 546 335 261 212 
WGI GIES MRT OLES seakenct iccehety mis dg ie sivas * 22,939 22,016 21, 287 20, 600 19,981 
Amounts of insurance.............- $ | 48,450,034 | 46,262,798 | 44,574,841 | 43,054,472 41, 737,352 
Amounts of premium income....... $ 1,160, 2531) 1,088,227) 1,022,716 919, 711 785, 322 
PREM GUTGS 5 ni Gere ete cel alors se eho es'* $ 890, 4171 918, 776 777, 728 823, 628 807, 595 
Death claims in year.............. No. 293 277 293 325 321 
Death claims from commencement 

OLOPETAbIODS cs atic eis sae aes S/clelets 4 4,6521 4,9291 5, 222 5, 547 6, 0552 
Amounts of death claims in year... $ 602, 032 513, 679 583, 850 590, 061 623, 343 
Amounts of death claims from com- 

mencement of operations....... $ 11,259,642 | 11,773,321 | 12,357,171 | 12, 947,232 | 18,568, 7743 
Balguces on Mand :.ve.s sacs. st seee $ | 17,783,544 | 18,683,091 | 19,683,919 | 20,574,042 | 21, 383, 159 

1 Revised since the publication of the 1942 Year Book. 2 Includes 187 claims not reported in 
yearly totals. 3 Includes deductions amounting to $1,801 spread over earlier years. 


The general Advisory Committee on Demobilization and Rehabilitation gave 
consideration to the subject of Returned Soldiers’ Insurance in their report submitted 
to the convener of the Cabinet Committee on Sept. 25, 1943. The House of 
Commons Committee also recommended that Returned Soldiers’ Insurance be 
provided to veterans of the present war on a similar basis to the Returned Soldiers’ 
Insurance provided after the War of 1914-18. The Canadian Legion and a number 
of other bodies have also made representations favouring the extension of the 
principle of Returned Soldiers’ Insurance to ex-servicemen of the present war. 
The Act, as at present administered, was passed in 1920, after the War of 1914-18 
was well over, and the general Advisory: Committee on Demobilization and Rehabi- , 
litation felt that since new life tables would require to be prepared by the Depart- 
ment of Insurance, the consideration of details should be left to a more appropriate ~ 
time although little change would be needed in the form of the Act itself. This 
Committee considered that the legislation should be extended to cover members 
of the Navy and the Air Force and also members of the Women’s Corps. A sub- 
committee has been established to study the various proposals and formulate a 
working program. 
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For purposes of statistical analysis, commodity prices are usually divided into 
two principal groups, wholesale prices and retail prices. The term ‘wholesale’ is 
not used literally, and primary producers, factory and jobbers quotations, as well 
as actual wholesale prices, are often included in this group. Markets in which 
this type of price is quoted are usually well organized, and frequently very sensitive. 
They are responsive to changing business and monetary conditions. Wholesale 
quotations are preferred, therefore, for sensitive index numbers of prices designed 
to reflect price reactions to economic factors. 


Retail prices represent more diffused markets and are less sensitive. There is 
ordinarily a lag of several months between this type of quotation and its wholesale 
counterpart. Retail prices are important from a statistical point of view, however, 
because they indicate changes in living costs and, along with measurements of 
income, show fluctuations in the economic well-being of the community. 


THE ACTIVITIES OF THE WARTIME PRICES AND TRADE BOARD IN 
CONTROLLING PRICES, RENTS AND SUPPLIESt+ 


The functions of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board are to prevent prices 
and living costs from rising, and to assure a sufficient supply and orderly distri- 
bution of necessary civilian goods and services. The activities of the Board during 
the first two years of the War and the early period of the overall price ceiling were 
outlined in the Canada Year Book, 1942 (pp. 724-727). The present article, dealing 
mainly with developments in 1948, outlines the main principles of price control 
in Canada and the Board’s work in maintaining and distributing civilian supplies. 
Further discussion of various aspects of the Board’s work will be found in the 
Introduction to this Year Book and in the chapters on Manufactures and Internal 
Trade (pp. 354-362 and pp. 521-526). A more comprehensive account of the Board’s 
activities may be found in the two Reports to Parliament (King’s Printer, Ottawa), 
the first covering the period from Sept. 3, 1939, to Mar. 31, 1943, the second dealing 
with the remaining nine months of 1943. 


Price Control.—The system of price control in Canada is based on the general 
principle that the maximum (“ceiling’’) price of an article for each individual seller 
shall be equal to the highest price which the seller charged for the article during the 
four-week “basic period’, Sept. 15 to Oct. 11, 1941. In some cases (e.g., certain 
agricultural and forestry products such as meats and fuelwood), the Board has 


* Except as otherwise credited, the sections of this chapter have been revised by H. F. Greenway, 
M.A., Chief, Prices Branch. This Branch compiles and publishes statistics on: Wholesale and Retail 
Prices and Services; Cost of Living; Prices of Securities and Bond Yields. F or a complete list of the pub- 
lications of this Branch see Chapter XXX, Section I, under Internal Trade. 


} Prepared in the Research Section, Economics Branch, Wartime Prices and Trade Board. 
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replaced individual basic-period prices by ‘‘standard’? maximum prices applicable 
to all sellers, with allowance made for regional differences, and in some cases for 
seasonal fluctuations. Standard prices have usually been set at the wholesale level 
with standard or basic-period retail markups being set out, but in a number of 
cases specific retail prices have also been fixed. In fixing such standard prices or 
markups, the general price prevailing during the basic period (or, in certain cases, 
during the corresponding season in 1941) has been the main criterion. In a few 
cases, sales of primary products were exempted from price-ceiling regulations, since 
control would have raised very great administrative difficulties. However, where 
these prices have tended to rise unduly price control has been reimposed. 


The basic-period principle goes further than simply the stabilization of prices 
at a certain level. It includes the maintenance, so far as available resources permit, 
of the same price-quality relationships, the same price ranges and the same pro- 
portionate volume of production in low-price lines as during the basic period or the 
corresponding season in 1941. It involves, too, the distribution of scarce goods to 
the various regions and retailers in the same proportion as previously. If this were 
not done, the consumer would experience a rise in living costs, without any increase 
in prices taking place, for he would be forced to buy a more expensive grade or a 
less satisfactory type of article than was his custom. 


The most serious problem the Board has had to face has been the pressure of 
rising costs on the price ceiling which developed initially because retail prices in the 
basic period were naturally based on manufacturing costs in an earlier period, and 
therefore did not take account of the higher level of current replacement costs. 
With rising prices in other countries on which Canada depended for supplies, and 
with higher shipping costs, the cost of imported goods continued to rise. Later, 
as war production expanded and shortages of materials and labour became more 
widespread, unit costs increased for a variety of reasons: greater labour turnover, 
the use of less experienced help, wage increases, the use of substitute materials, 
lack of the usual means of transportation and, in some cases, reductions in the 
volume of output and sales, and uneven flow of supplies. 


In dealing with rising costs the Board’s policy is to distribute, whenever possible’ 
the increased costs among the various sections of the trade (‘‘sharing the squeeze’’), 
and also to reduce costs by eliminating unnecessary manufacturing and distributive 
practices. Cost reduction is the chief aim of the Board’s program of simplification, 
although it is also aimed at making the most effective use of scarce materials, labour 
and plant facilities. Further reference to the simplification program as applied to 
various manufactures will be found in Chapter XIV at pp. 354-362. A great many 
cost-reducing measures have been introduced voluntarily by industry, but where 
necessary, formal simplification orders have been issued by the Board. The general 
method of simplification has been to prohibit certain manufacturing and distribution 
practices and to reduce the number of lines, rather than prescribing standard practices 
or “standard” or ‘‘utility’’ types of goods as in Great Britain. Simplification has 
brought about considerable economies without necessitating the extensive machine 
changeover or excessive disruption of normal marketing practices which would 
have been entailed by standardization. - 


Where absorption of the cost “squeeze” and cost-reducing measures have not 
been sufficient to meet the problem of rising costs, the Board has, in some cases, 
provided relief by subsidy, remission of duties and taxes on imports, or by taking 
losses on Government bulk purchases of raw materials. When relief is needed, the 
decision to provide it by one of these methods has depended primarily on the essenti- 
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ality of the goods, or their importance, directly or indirectly, to the cost of living. 
It is not the policy of the Government to give assistance from public funds for the 
production of luxury items. In a few cases relief has been given by raising maximum 
consumer prices. This is done very infrequently and only where payment of a 
subsidy would be impracticable from an administrative point of view or where the 
effect on the cost of living is negligible and the article is not essential. 


Sudsidies are paid at the level of trade that presents the least administrative 
problems, and the relief is, so far as is required, distributed to other manufacturers 
and distributors and to the consumer by appropriate price adjustments. Since 
subsidies are paid for the benefit of domestic consumers, arrangements are made to 
withhold or recover subsidy payments on goods exported, sold for ships’ stores or 
sold to the Department of Munitions and Supply or its agencies. 


Rising import costs have been offset in many cases by subsidy payments, by 
the absorption of trading losses on bulk purchases or by the remission of import 
duties and taxes. There is an increasing list of non-essential imports which have 
been declared ineligible for subsidy consideration. . 


In the manufacturing industries, subsidies have been paid to offset increased 
costs such as those resulting from a rise in the price of raw materials, the use of more 
expensive substitutes, or reduced labour efficiency. It has not, however, been the 
Government’s policy to pay subsidies to offset wage increases. In many cases 
subsidies have been accompanied or followed by further squeeze adjustments and 
simplification measures designed to reduce subsidy payments. In a number of 
industries subsidy payments have been adjusted to the profit position of each firm 
so as not to raise a company’s profits above the level at which the 100 p.c. excess 
profits tax rate becomes effective. 


In the case of a number of primary products, subsidies have on occasion been 
paid to permit higher prices to producers, designed to stimulate production, while 
preventing an increase in wholesale and retail prices. Examples of subsidies of 
this sort are those on various dairy products and those paid to growers of fruits 
and vegetables for processing. (Most of these subsidies were taken over by the 
Department of Agriculture in 1943.) 


_ Transportation subsidies have been paid in a number of cases to facilitate the 
proper distribution of scarce supplies between regions. An example of this is a 
subsidy paid to enable butter to move from the west to areas of shortage in the east. 
Finally, a number of subsidies were designed to reduce retail prices in order to lower 
the cost of living. These ‘‘consumer subsidies” are discussed below. 


Apart from increased costs, a second problem encountered in the adminis- 
tration of the price ceiling has been the war-time increase in civilian purchasing 
power. Increasing employment, higher wages and longer hours of work have 
increased individual incomes substantially. Owing to the overwhelming need for 
war production, civilian production has not, of course, been able to keep step with 
this increase in incomes, and in a number of lines shortages in relation to the greatly 
increased demand developed. In some cases, such as fresh fruits and vegetables 
which were originally exempted from the ceiling or certain other foodstuffs where 
the basic period price structure was difficult to enforce, this situation led to further 
increases in prices. Problems of this kind have been largely met by bringing ex- 
empted products under the ceiling and by establishing more specific and enforceable 
methods of price control. (See p. 777.) 
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Uniform pricing procedure for goods not on the market during the basic period 
was laid down in the Consumer Goods Order (Board Order No. 214) issued in March, 
1943. This pricing procedure was required for the pricing of new goods, goods made 
of substitute materials, or goods which had not been on the market in the basic 
period ‘and which later reappeared. Under the terms of this Order a manufacturer 
or dealer might sell goods “similar” in usefulness and intrinsic worth to others on 
which a ceiling price had been fixed at the same price, subject to the subsequent 
approval of the administrator concerned. On the same basis a dealer was permitted 
to sell goods at the same price as “identical” goods sold by a competitor who had 
established a ceiling price on these goods. Where goods were “dissimilar” in use- 
fulness, durability, serviceability or intrinsic worth to any for which a maximum 
price had been established, the maximum price was to be fixed by the Administrator. 
The main consideration in pricing ‘dissimilar’ goods is the price at which goods of 
the same nature would have sold in the basic period. In the case of a new article 
which costs more to produce than a comparable article, the problem is dealt with in 
accordance with the principles covering increased costs (see p. 778). 


The special conditions in the clothing industry made it difficult to apply the 
provisions of Board Order No. 214. In many branches of the industry the absence 
of standard models and the variation of styles, made it impracticable to leave the 
decision as to what is a “similar” article in the hands of the manufacturer as provided 
under B-214, even though the Administrator had the power subsequently to make 
a different ruling. In a number of branches of the clothing trades, therefore, 
manufacturers were required to submit particulars and samples of cloth for each 
style of garment they intended to produce, and to obtain a ruling as to the maximum 
price from the Administrator. This procedure has been established, for example, 
in the industries producing women’s coats and suits, women’s dresses, men’s shirts, 
etc. 

The Price Ceiling in 1943.—Late in 1942 the cost of living was moving upward 
and was approaching the point where another cost-of-living bonus would have 
become payable (see Introduction to this volume). One of the factors involved 
was a rise in beef prices authorized in October, when provision was also made for 
monthly seasonal increases in beef prices up to June, 1948. In these circumstances 
it was decided to reduce the prices of certain widely used foodstuffs by payment of 
subsidies and/or the remission of import taxes and duties, with a view to bringing the 
cost of living at least part way back to the level of the basic period. It was felt 
that it would be fairer to check the rise in the cost of living, which affects every 
person, than to pay an additional cost-of-living bonus, which certain important 
groups—small proprietors, farmers, pensioners, etc.—do not receive. It was also 
clear that another increase in the cost-of-living bonus would have resulted in higher 
costs of production and hence in widening demands for further price adjustments 
and subsidies. 

The articles selected for the price reduction were milk, oranges, tea and coffee. 
The factors influencing this choice were the importance of the articles in day-to-day 
consumption and the relative administrative simplicity of subsidizing these par- 
ticular prices. As a result of these price reductions, an adjustment in butter prices, 
and some seasonal price movements, the cost-of-living index declined between Dec. 1, 
1942, and Jan. 1, 1943, by 1-7 points to 116-2 (August, 1939 = 100). 

Pressure of meat prices continued to be a threat to the stabilization of the cost 
of living. However, rationing of meat and the setting of standard prices helped to 
stabilize the meat price level. In 1942, standard wholesale prices for beef and lamb 
were set, varying from zone to zone and with suitable provision for seasonal move- 
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ments. Veal and pork followed in February and March of 1943. Rationing of 
meat was introduced in May, 1943 (see p. 524). More effective control over retail 
prices was obtained by standardizing retail cuts, and setting standard retail prices 
for these cuts. This system was applied to beef sales in a number of large cities 
early in 1943. In the summer it was extended to all areas, and similar systems for 
veal and lamb were introduced later in the year. 


Fresh fruits and vegetables presented another major problem in the summer and 
fall of 1943. While they were originally exempt from the price ceiling, the pressure 
on their prices arising from increasing demand and limited supply made it necessary 
to impose price control despite the very great administrative difficulties involved. 
Standard maximum wholesale prices and retail markups were, therefore, fixed for 
many of the more important fruits and vegetables with due provision for regional 
and seasonal variations in price. 


Rentals.—Rent is an important element in the cost of living and one which, 
in the absence of control, would have increased in many areas where housing shortages 
have developed. The demand for housing has grown because of the influx of people 
to certain industrial areas and military centres and as a result of higher earnings of 
war workers and others. War-time restrictions, shortage of labour and other 
factors have prevented a sufficient increase in the supply of accommodation, and 
as a result there has been considerable upward pressure on rentals. Rent control 
was first introduced in a few special areas only, and applied only to residential 
accommodation. It was, however, extended step by step to cover all areas and all 
types of housing, rooming, hotel and commercial accommodation. The general 
principle of rent control is that rents are “frozen” at the level prevailing on a selected 
“basic date” (Oct. 11, 1941, for housing accommodation except where rents had 
been fixed earlier, and July 1, 1948, for rooming accommodation in most areas), 
and maximum rentals for new accommodation are fixed by Rentals Appraisers 
appointed by the Board for each district. Applications for variation of maximum 
rentals may be made by landlords or tenants to a Rentals Appraiser, and appeals 
against the Rental Appraiser’s decision may be made to a “Court of Rental Appeals” 
in the locality. The main grounds on which an application for a variation in rentals 
may be made are a change in the amount of accommodation, furniture or services 
provided, an unduly high or low rental compared with rents prevailing on the basic 
date for similar accommodation in the neighbourhood, or an increase in rates or 
taxes. 


In congested areas rent control can be effective only if the tenant is protected 
against eviction. Rental regulations, therefore, provide that well-behaved tenants 
of housing accommodation may be evicted only if the landlord or his family desire 
to live in the accommodation themselves, or if the landlord wishes to subdivide the 
accommodation so as to house more persons. Six months’ notice is required in 
the first case, and three months, in the second case. 


The Board also seeks to promote the most effective use of available accommoda- 
tion by operating housing registries in congested cities, promoting subdivision of 
houses, ete. 


Control of Supplies.—Associated with and as an integral part of the price- 
ceiling policy are measures designed to assure the supply and distribution of civilian 
goods. This involves arrangements to secure necessary imports, allocation of 
productive resources between military, civilian and export requirements, distribu- 
tion of scarce materials among manufacturers and other measures to ensure the 
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meeting of more essential needs before the less essential. In some cases the Board 
has gone so far as to require manufacturers to produce certain goods in designated 
quantities. Finally, the Board performs important functions in the control of 
retail distribution, as described at pp. 521-526. 


International Controls—Canada is dependent on foreign sources for supplies of 
important goods, and furnishes supplies to other United Nations; it is therefore, 
necessary to maintain close relations with the international (combined) Boards 
situated at Washington, whose functions include the allocation of many essential 
materials, allocation of shipping and the guidance of production activities within 
the United Nations. Decisions of these Boards regarding the allocation of supplies 
are then implemented by the agencies responsible for production and allocation 
in each country. 

The Combined Production and Resources Board consists of representatives of 
the United States, United Kingdom and Canada. Its chief function is to co- 
ordinate the production of war supplies, but, to an increasing extent, it is concerned 
with the allocation of the more essential civilian goods. Administrators of the 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board serve as the Canadian members of some of the 
committees of this Combined Board (e.g., textiles, farm implements, leather and 
footwear, etc.). Information on Canadian raw-material requirements and supplies 
is submitted to the Combined (U.S.-U.K.) Raw Materials Board, through the 
medium of the Joint Materials Co-ordinating Committee (Canada-U.S.). Since 
late in 1943, Canadian representatives have sat as members of the different com- 
modity sub-committees of the Combined Food Board, a situation which was recently 
formalized by the addition of Canada as a full member of the Board by the side of 
the United States and the United Kingdom. 


Through the Canadian Division of the U.S. War Production Board at Washing- 
ton, Canada obtains allocations of raw materials and finished goods produced in the 
United States. The Washington Branch of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board 
maintains close and continuous contact with the Canadian Division of the War 
Production Board and assists in the presentation of Canadian civilian requirements 
to the Divisional Requirements Committees of the War Production Board, dealing 
with various commodities. The Board also maintains contact in the United King- 
dom with the Board of Trade and the Ministry of Supply and obtains allocations of 
British supplies required by Canada. 


Of course, an allocation of supplies by the War Production Board or one of the 
international boards does not always of itself guarantee that the quota allocated 
will be obtained by Canada. The Wartime Prices and Trade Board, therefore, 
must sometimes take further steps. It may obtain priority assistance for Canadian 
requirements or it may ensure imports by bulk purchasing through one of its associ- 
ated companies. 

Most bulk purchases are undertaken by Commodity Prices Stabilization 
Corporation Limited, the agency also entrusted with the disbursement of subsidies 
on behalf of the Board. Raw wool and yarns are bulk purchased by the Canadian 
Wool Board, and Wartime Food Corporation Limited, has powers to bulk purchase 
fresh fruits and vegetables, if necessary. 

Some international agreements for the allocation of supplies require that 
purchases be made through a central government agency, and in some cases the 
whole Empire production of a product is bought up by the British Government, 
who will sell only to government agencies in other countries. This applies, for 
instance, in the case of sugar and tea. Canada’s share of these commodities is 
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bought. by C.P.8.C. on behalf of the Prices Board. In the case of tea the share 
of each country is allocated by an international committee at London which was 
set up on the initiative of the Combined Food Board. 


So far as possible, bulk purchases are distributed in Canada through the ordinary 
channels of trade, importers acting as agents for the Corporation. The Corporation 
assumes all the risks involved in the transaction and is responsible for obtaining the 
necessary shipping space which is allocated by a Shipping Priorities Committee, 
on which the Corporation has a representative. 


Domestic. Controls —Various procedures have been established for allocating 
productive resources and supplies between the military and civilian sectors of the 
Canadian economy and the export trade. For example, the National Textile and 
Leather Requirements Committee allocates available supplies of textiles and leather 
between the Armed Services, the civilian population, and requirements under the 
Mutual Aid Program. The Committee is composed of representatives of the 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board, the three Armed Services, and the Department 
of Munitions and Supply. 

Another interdepartmental committee, on which the Board plays an important 
part, the Food Requirements Committee, considers all major questions of policy 
connected with food production and supply in Canada and with the supply of 
_ Canadian foodstuffs to other nations. Among other tasks, this Committee super- 
vises the preparation of information on Canada’s food position for submission to the 
Combined Food Board at Washington. It also reviews Canada’s undertakings to 
export food to Great Britain and other United Nations. 

The domestic distribution of food supplies is a responsibility of the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board to which the Armed Services submit their requirements. 
Broadly speaking, the Board is responsible for distribution and imports while the 
Department of Agriculture is responsible for production and exports. 

In the case of metals, lumber and other raw materials controlled by the Depart- 
ment of Munitions and Supply, the Wartime Prices and Trade Board has, in most 
cases, negotiated with the Wartime Industries Control Board for allocations of 
materials for particular civilian purposes. 

Labour requirements of the different sections of the economy are under con- 
tinuous study by the advisory Interdepartmental Labour Priorities Committee 
representing National Selective Service, the Wartime Prices and Trade Board, and 
the Departments of Munitions and Supply, Labour, and Trade and Commerce. 
Where additional labour is required to maintain essential civilian production and 
where all reasonable steps have been taken to make the most effective use of the 
existing labour force, the Board submits the requirements of the industry concerned 
to the Committee, which may then make appropriate recommendations to National 

Selective Service. 

In order to ensure the best use of civilian supplies, materials in short supply are 
allocated, formally or informally, to the different manufacturers by the Board’s 
Administrators. Many non-essential uses of materials and non-essential manu- 
facturing operations have been eliminated through the various simplification and 
conservation measures referred to above. Most of these have resulted in both 
reduction of costs and conservation of materials, labour or plant facilities. 

In some cases it has been necessary for the Board to program the production 
of consumer goods in order to assure minimum essential supplies. In certain of the 
clothing trades this has been done by means of formal “production directives” 
issued to each manufacturer and requiring him to produce various types of goods in 
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certain quantities. For example, manufacturers of knitted underwear were directed 
to produce definite quantities of various types of men’s, women’s and children’s 
underwear. ‘The quotas are based primarily on estimates of requirements and current 
manufacturing capacity, and the Board undertakes to assist manufacturers in the 
procurement of any additional raw materials or labour that may be required. In 
the case of knitted underwear, spinners were directed to deliver certain minimum 
quantities of machine knitting yarns to the knitters and at the same time steps were 
taken to obtain United States preference ratings to facilitate importation of yarns. 
Apart from the formal directives, the informal direction of production and assistance 
to producers in obtaining materials and labour constitutes an important part of the 
work of the Board’s administrators. 

In the metal industries a few production programs were developed owing 
to the need to ensure or resume production of minimum amounts of essential civilian 
goods. For example, production and import quotas for farm machinery were 
worked out in collaboration with the Wartime Industries Control Board and the 
War Production Board of the United States. 


Distribution.—After every feasible effort has been made to increase supply, 
it is still inevitable that there will be shortages in many lines of consumer goods 
due to the large proportion of productive facilities devoted to war work and to the 
increased demand from the civilian population with its greatly expanded purchasing 
power. The Board, therefore, ensures that goods in short supply are distributed 
equitably, and that highly essential needs are given priority. A few widely used 
foodstuffs are rationed to all consumers, while some other goods are sold only to 
certain consumers to whom they are essential or else on a priority basis, ensuring 


_ that all essential needs are met first. Most goods, however, are controlled only by 


the Board’s policy of “equitable distribution” which requires manufacturers and 
wholesalers to divide scarce supplies between their customers in the same prop- 
portion as during 1941, though adjustments are made to allow for shifts in popu- 
lation. The Board’s distribution policy is described in detail in the article on 
Distribution Controls (pp. 525-526). 


Conclusion.—The Board’s activities are only one part of the Government’s 
general stabilization program. There are also the controls over purchasing power 
through taxation and public borrowing and the controls on wages and manpower. 
Figures can indicate only imperfectly the effectiveness of a general stabilization 
program of this sort. However, some indication of the effect of price control is 
given by a comparison of the increase in the cost of living since the basic period, 
with the rise in the corresponding period of the last war. Between October, 1941, 
and December, 1943, the cost-of-living index rose by 3-3 p.c. while in the corres- 
ponding period of the War of 1914-18, October, 1916, to December, 1918, the cost- 
of-living index rose by 35 p.c. 


Section 1.—Wholesale Prices of Commodities 


Subsection 1.—Historical Review of Wholesale Price Movements 
(1926 =100) 


The broad movement in wholesale prices had been gradually upward for a period 
of sixteen years prior to the outbreak of war in 1914. From an average of 43-6 in 
1897, the general wholesale index advanced without appreciable interruption to 
64-4 in July, 1914. By the end of the War in November, 1918, this index had 
reached 132-8, and it continued upward to a post-war inflationary peak of 164-3 
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in May, 1920. The subsequent deflationary period lasted about two years, and 
between 1922 and 1929 price levels remained in comparative stability. Annual 
averages in this interval held between a high of 102-6 for 1925 and 95-6 for 1929. 
For the three years following 1929, depressionary influences were so severe that 
prices fell to the level of those of 1913. In February, 1933, the wholesale index 
touched an extreme low of 63-5 before turning upward again. Irregular recovery 
then continued until 1937, but the highest point reached, 87;6 in July, 1937, was 
substantially below the 1926 average. The collapse of the wheat market in 1938, 
along with fairly general depression in other markets, carried wholesale price levels 
just prior to the outbreak of war in 1939 down to about eleven points above the 
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1913 levels. The August, 1939, index of 72-3 marked the extreme low of a two- 
year decline. The movement of prices prior to the outbreak of the present war was 
quite different, therefore, from that which preceded the War of 1914-18. The 
relatively low level of prices in August, 1939, probably influenced the sharper 
initial advance at the outbreak of war. However, during 1940 price levels steadied 
and showed no sign of a steep increase until 1941. By that time, great expansion 
in war-time production had made serious inroads into stocks of nearly all basic 
commodities and, at the end of 1941, wheat remained the only important commod- 
ity for which stocks exceeded predictable requirements. The introduction of general 
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price control in December, 1941, followed a year in which wholesale prices had ad- 
vanced 11-2 p.c. as compared with 3-1 p.c. in 1940. The effectiveness of control 
in the first two years may be judged by the increase for 1942 and 1943, respectively, 
of 3-8 and 5-6 p.c. The December, 1943, wholesale index of 102-5 was slightly 
above the 1926 average which is representative of the stabilization levels following 
the War of 1914-18. 


Subsection 2.—War-time Relationships between Wholesale Prices of Farm 
Products and All Commodities* 


Contrasts are more marked than parallels in farm-product wholesale prices 
and all-commodity wholesale prices for First and Second World War years. Farm- 
product prices had shown moderate improvement relative to other commodity 
prices in the years preceding 1914, and pre-war levels were the highest reached in 
more than two decades. August, 1939, found grain prices severely depressed, and 
the alignment between farm-product and other prices was then similar to that which 
existed in the depression years of 1932 and 1933. The initial reaction of farm- 
product prices was upward after the outbreak of both wars and in each case there 
was a severe reaction in the summer following. The large grain crop of 1915 brought 
the wholesale farm-product index sharply downward during the summer of that 
year, while in 1940 the collapse of France was accompanied by a severe reaction in 
farm-product prices. However, recovery was much more rapid in the War of 1914-18 
than in the present war. Taking an average of prices in the year ended August, 
1914, as equal to 100, the advance in farm-product prices overtook the rise in all 
commodities in August, 1916 (i.e., in exactly two years), and the farm-price index 
on this base remained above the all-commodity index until April, 1918. When the 
year ended August, 1939, was taken as 100, the farm-product wholesale price index 
continued below the all-commodity index until September, 1942 (i.e., for a little 
over three years). The gap between these two series remained substantially un- 
changed until the end of 1941. After that time the rate of increase of wholesale 
prices was reduced, although wholesale farm-product prices continued to advance. 

The sharpest. contrast in price behaviour of the First and Second World Wars 
occurred in the third year in each case. In midsummer, 1916, the uncertain move- 
ment of the two preceding years gave way to an abrupt rise which carried all com- 
modities upward 47 p.c. and farm-product wholesale prices 83 p.c. between June, 
1916, and May, 1917. From June, 1941, to May, 1942, corresponding increases 
amounted to 6 p.c. for all commodities and 13 p.c. for farm products. There was a 
substantial reaction from May, 1917, levels of farm products before the final infla- 
tionary sweep which continued until May, 1920, but in 1942 general wholesale 
price levels continued to edge gradually upward throughout the year. 

Relationships between the general wholesale price index and the farm-products 
price index are substantially changed if wheat is excluded from the latter. On 
this basis the September, 1939, index level for all commodities was 106-8 (year 
ended August 1939=100) compared with 104-7 for farm products. By De- 
cember, 1941, the farm-products index had passed the general commodity series 
reaching 129-2 compared with 127-4 for the general index. This margin was 
widened in 1942 with farm products reaching 148-7 in, December, 1942, as compared 
with 132-2 for the general index; comparative figures for December, 1943, (165-0 
against 139-6) indicate a further widening. Prices for cattle and potatoes were 


* To give a clear-cut comparison of war-time price movements, index numbers quoted in the text of 
this section have been converted to pre-war reference periods, i.e., the years ended August, 1914, and August, 
1939=100. The percentage changes recorded by these indexes from year to year are the same as those for 
corresponding index numbers in Tables 1 and 2 following. 
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primarily responsible for the 1942 increase in the farm-products index; the same 
two commodities: showed substantial rises in 1943 with grains (excluding wheat) 


and milk also contributing to the general increase. 


1.—Annual Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices in Canada, 1913-43, with Monthly 


Index Numbers, 1940-43 
(1926 = 100) 
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2.—Annual Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices of Commodities, Significant Years, 


1913-48, with Monthly Figures, 1942 and 1943 


(1926=100) 
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1 Subject to revision. 
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Section 2.—Cost of Living 


A consolidation of official cost-of-living indexes was made in 1940 when the 
index shown at pp. 789-790, on the base 1935-39 = 100, replaced the Bureau of Statis- 
tics’ preceding series on the base 1926 =100, and also the Dominion Department of 
Labour’s index on the base 1913=100. The Bureau’s new index reflects changes in 
a fixed budget covering retail prices of commodities, services and shelter costs based 
upon the expenditure experience of 1,439 urban wage-earner families in the year 
ended Sept. 30, 1938. The record completed by these families was especially 
designed to provide budget data necessary for the accurate compilation of a cost- 
of-living index. It must be kept in mind, however, that the new index reflects 
changes in the cost of the same level of living from month to month and year to 
year. No account has been taken of shifting planes of living because of changes in 
economic circumstances, e.g., variations in income or direct taxation, or because of 
changing ages or variation in numbers of persons in the family. The basis of select- 
ing families for the 1938 expenditure survey has been described in the 1941 Year 
Book at p. 723. Fuller particulars of the methodology employed and a summary 
of the results of the Nutrition and Family Living Expenditures Investigation are 
given at pp. 819-821 of the 1940 Year Book. The detailed findings appear in a 
report entitled ‘Family Income and Expenditure in Canada, 1937-38’. 


The cost-of-living index budget does not represent a minimum standard of 
living; it is a budget based upon actual living expenditure records of typical wage- 
earner families. 


It is important to repeat that the index measures changes in the costs of 
the same level of living from month to month and year to year. The significance 
of this is at once apparent after comparing the rise in the index during the two years 
ended June, 1943, with the rise in average weekly earnings of industrial workers. 
In that period the cost-of-living index has risen barely 7 p.c., while the average 
weekly wage received by workers in eight leading industries has advanced by more 
than 20 p.c. Greater earnings have been reflected in greater spending despite 
heavier taxes and higher savings. This is borne out by figures of retail sales which 
were more than 20 p.c. above corresponding 1941 levels in the second quarter of 
1943. 


Claims that the cost of living has risen substantially in the past two years are 
undoubtedly due in part to confusion between higher costs resulting from higher 
prices, and higher costs due to greater purchases. The cost-of-living index reflects 
the rise in prices, but not the increase in purchases. 


The cost-of-living index budget is being kept up-to-date, although still meas- 
uring changes in the same general standard or level of living. As basic changes in 
war-time consumption have occurred, the index budget has been adjusted accord- 
ingly. For example, with the sharp reduction in pleasure driving, the budget 
allowance for motor-car operation was reduced and, correspondingly, the recreation 
budget allowance was increased. As certain foods have become very scarce or have 
been rationed, budget quantities for them have been reduced and a comparable 
allowance added to quantities of other foods. Fresh vegetables provide an illustra- 
tion of new additions to the food index. Due to the scarcity of canned. vegetables, 
arrangements have been completed for the addition of fresh carrots, turnips and 
cabbage to the food budget. Likewise the curtailment in supply of canned salmon 
and smoked fish will be made up by additions of fresh fish. 
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Concern regarding items in the index budget has been paralleled by efforts to 
make certain of the accuracy of price records used to calculate the budget cost. 
Close and continued scrutiny of retail price returns, which the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics receives from its 2,000 price correspondents, has produced the belief that, 
price reporting has been honest and that price returns are accurate. However, to 
remove all doubt on this point, several cost-of-living representatives have been 
assigned to important distributing centres across the Dominion. It is their duty 
to check price returns used in compiling the cost-of-living index, and to watch 
particularly for evidence of quality deterioration in goods for which prices are re- 
ported. It has been the Bureau’s practice for many years to consider deterioration 
in quality as equivalent to a rise in price. 


There is’a tendency to think only of foods when considering the cost of living. 
The index shows a war-time rise of 33-6 p.c. in food prices to December, 1943, 
although this percentage would be higher if it were not for prices of bread and milk, 
which are still close to pre-war levels. As bread and milk have served as a damper on 
rising food costs, so have rents and miscellaneous items retarded the advance in 
total living costs. The miscellaneous group, despite its name, is very important, 
since it includes costs of health maintenance, transportation, personal care, recrea- 
tion and life insurance. Due to rent control, the war-time rise in rents has amounted 
to only 7-8 p.c., while the miscellaneous index has risen 7-2 p.c. Considered 
together these two groups are more important than foods. If they had advanced 
by the same amount as foods, that is by 33-6 p.c., the December, 1943, cost-of-living 
index would be 29-4 p.c. above the pre-war level instead of 18-4. p.c. 


Cost of Living in 1942 and 1943.—The effect of price control was clearly 
apparent in cost-of-living movements during 1942. The cost-of-living index ad- 
vanced only 3-0 points during the year as compared with 7-8 points in 1941. The 
1942 rise was due almost entirely to higher food prices. Subsidies at the retail 
price level on milk, butter, tea, coffee, and oranges were mainly responsible for a 
decline of 1-7 points in the index between December, 1942, and January, 1943, 
but this decrease was followed by a rise from February to September, 1943, which 
advanced the index 2-5 points. There was little change in the final quarter, with 
the December index showing a net rise of 0-5 points and a war-time increase of 18-4 


pc. 


3.—_Index Numbers of Living Costs in Canada, 1929-43, and by Months, January, 
1942, to April, 1944 


(1935-39 = 100) 
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Me eta te ese chars tayo ot. aren ee Bs 85-7 106-8 109-7 100-6 100-4 99-0 
EAs Sobre Bele tae cetera aa meat 84-9 102-5 98-6 93-3 98-2 94-4 
RA Mey AVN oe fact ee 8a op 0 fexavs 92-7 102-1 93-1 97-1 97-8 95-6 
MDS eric lee ios cx che hese berate 94-6 100-9 94-0 97-6 95-4 98-7 96-2 
1 SE eS: Se ee 97-8 101-5 96-1 99-3 97-2 99-1 98-1 
iL ar ihe in eR Cie er 103-2 98-9 99-7 101-4 101-5 100-1 101-2 
TOTS EEGs teeta 2s a. 103-8 97-7 103-1 100-9 102-4 101-2 102-2 
UES eh, ee 100-6 101-2 103-8 100-7 101-4 101-4 101-5 
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3.—Index Numbers of Living Costs in Canada, 1929-43, and by Months, January, 
1942, to April, 1944—concluded 


Peace Miscel: 
Food Fuel Rent | Clothing | 74°55" eacne 
Year and Month ings and | laneous 
Index Index Index Index Gervides | hader 
Index 
1942 
Janiany cee ete 122-3 112-9 111-2 119-9 118-0 106-8 
February. ..s..-. 123-1 112-9 111-2 119-8 118-0 107-1 
Marchieineteed. noes eee 123-7 112-9 111-2 119-8 118-0 107-1 
A Drilieaeeiseios ral eee on ee 123-7 112-9 111-2 119-8 118-1 107-1 
Mal yeineh techie ciate cbbiclo sete 124-3 112-9 111-3 119-9 118-0 107-1 
JUNG oe tet ee SA area 126-2 112-6 111-3 119-9 117-9 107-1 
Ditlhyadn paver ease boas eee 130-3 112-5 111-3 120-0 117-9 107-1 
AUSUBU meetacon siete er evi 129-6 112-5 111-3 120-1 117-8 107-1 
September wvewnesh eee 128-5 112-5 111-3 120-1 117-8 107-1 
Octoberres. ceestchse 129-8 112-8 111-3 120-1 117-8 107-1 
INOVEINDEE acleene otis cele 132-4 112-8 111-3 120-1 117-8 107-1 
Decembersek.teks opieeehehes 132-8 112-8 111-3 120-2 117-8 107-2 
Averages, 1942........... 127-2 112-8 111-3 120-0 117-9 107-1 
1943 
ANUATY ss Thon ieee yal ee 127-3 112-8 111-3 120-2 117-8 107-5 
HODrUary sence es ree tae 126-7 112-7 111-3 120-1 117-8 107°5 
Manel i aitsdseve cena ose 127-7 112-7 111-3 120-1 117-8 107-5 
AOL Tees ein ls Baa eh ear nae eat: 128-7 112-7 111-3 120-2 117-8 107°7 
May Seino ctanin sek ama eae 129-9 112-7 111-5 120-2 117-8 108-0 
Alt (ois Saar Apo cee. 130-9 113-0 111-5 120-4 117-8 108-2 
by eee eee Sai aoe 131-8 113-4 111-5 120-5 117-8 108-2 
AUGUS Gee cowie shee okea oe a 133-2 113-4 111-5 120-6 117-9 108-2 
Septembenss...ee-eetuce cae 133-5 113-4 111-5 120-6 118-2 108-3 
Octobercee niece ee note 132-9 113-3 111-9 121-1 118-2 108-3 
Novembertnae. s: a ieee 133+1 113-3 111-9 121-1 118-2 108-3 
Decemberss. nee 132-7 111-9 111-9 121-1 118-8 108-6 
Averages, 1943........... 130-7 112-9 111-5 120-5 118-0 108-0 
1944 
JANUATY Ane ce ea oc eee 131-5 112-7 111-9 121-1 118-4 108-9 
Rebruatye ne cateeet aes laie te 130-9 113-0 111-9 121-3 118-4 109-1 
Marchiek sce an hice toe 131-1 113-0 111-9 121-3 118-4 109-0 
ADLibon eas oltre eae lets 131-5 113-0 111-9 121-4 118-4 109-0 


Regional Changes in Living Costs.—In 1941 the Bureau established war- 
time cost-of-living indexes for eight regional cities. These indexes, covering the 
‘cities shown in Table 4, have been patterned after the official cost-of-living series for 
Canada, and include group indexes for foods, fuel, rent, clothing, home furnishings 
and services, and miscellaneous items. The budget quantities employed for these 
calculations have been computed from expenditure reeords of wage-earner families 
in the year ended September, 1938 (see p. 787). The only differences between the 
city and Dominion indexes are the base period used and the frequency of the publica- 
tion of data. For the city records, August 1939=100 instead of the five-year 
period 1935-39 is used and these indexes have been published for alternate months 
only. 

Regional movements in living costs since the outbreak of war have been closely 
comparable to movements in the Dominion index, which advanced 18-4 p.c. between 
August, 1939, and December, 1943. During this period increases in the eight city 
indexes ranged from 15-4 to 21-4 p.c. 
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4.—Index Numbers of Living Costs in Eight Cities of Canada, October, 1939, to 
April, 1944 


(August, 1939=100) 


Year and Month | Halifax Pale Montreal | Toronto | Winnipeg crn ee Edmonton|Vancouver 
1939 
@etoberte oes ke 102-9 102-5 104-1 102-5 102-8 103-6 102-8 102-1 
December......... 103-3 103-4 104-7 103-2 102-9 104-8 103-8 102-6 
1940 
LENS) Te Pichi ge - 103-4 103-0 104-4 102-5 102-6 104-6 103-1 102-9 
AIPLIUWe sleet de ri 104-9 104-2 105-4 103-2 103-3 105-1 103-7 103-4 
SJREIIO MRE Rote rcieaes aha 105-5 104-1 106-2 103-4 103-2 104-7 103-8 103-0 
PREIS GY ye An eels 107-5 105-4 107-0 104-2 104-6 105-3 103-7 103-7 
October 24.265 bs 107-0 107-0 108-3 105-1 105-2 106-9 104-2 104-0 
December......... 108-0 108-7 109-4 105-8 106-3 108-6 105-6 105-3 
1941 
Rebruary: as 6.20. 107-9 108-3 109-8 106-0 106-0 108-7 105-5 106-1 
1eA oad SAS emeaen ven US 107-8 108 -2 109-9 106-3 106-2 109-0 105-5 106-5 
THUG ees ee ees 108-8 108-8 111-9 108-7 107-8 110-3 107-0 107-5 
AUIS GCL ee 111-6 112-2 115-1 111-7 110-3 113-1 109-8 110-4 
October J..c. seas 112-7 113-2 116-3 114-0 112-2 115-7 111-4 112-3 
December......... 113-1 114-5 116-8 114-5 113-1 116-4 111-4 112-4 
1942 
Fe DIMSEY-5.cc- once 113-5 115-2 117-1 114-5 112-4 115-7 110-9 112-1 
10 hee fee Mk ee 113-5 115-1 117-4 114-7 112-6 116-1 111-1 112-2 
June 114-0 115-4 118-2 115-5 113-1 116-2 112-0 113-1 
IOUS oe cer ies 115-8 117-2 118-7 116-2 115-0 117-5 114-1 115-0 
October}. wie. aai5 115-5 116-6 119-4 116-3 114-5 117-0 113-6 115-4 
December... .52; 116-2 117-3 120-3 116-8 115-6 118-5 115-0 116-8 
1943 
February.......... 114-7 115-9 118-8 115-3 114-1 116-7 113-5 114-7 
Drileeccce ete 115-7 116-7 119-0 115-4 114-7 117-4 114-1 116-7 
JUNO See eee eh 117-1 117:8 120-6 116-3 115-1 117-8 115-2 116-9 
PASS baits esiclees 5 118-7 119-0 121-3 117-3 115-6 118-9 |= 116-0 117-7 
October ee... 118-2 118-4 121-5 117-5 1154 119-0 115-9 117-7 
December........ 118-1 118-5 121-4 117-4 115-4 119-5 116-0 117-5 
1944 
Bebruatiy of0 060s 117-9 118-6 121-0 117-0 115-4 119-3 115-7 116-7 
Aptis fre seis 118-2 118-7 121-2 117-2 115-7 119-4 115-7 117-2 


Prices of Services.—Service costs comprise approximately 19 p.c. of the 
family expenditure budget used in compiling the new Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
cost-of-living index numbers. ‘Trends in rates for some of the more important of 
these services since the beginning of the new base period, 1935-39, are shown in 
the following table. Apart from increases in 1939 (due to taxation) in gas and 
electricity rates, changes in these indexes since 1935 have not been large. There 
have been gradual increases, however, in hospital-room rates and domestic telephone 
rates. 


5.—_Index Numbers of Domestic Service Rates, 1938-43 
(1935-39 = 100) 


Item 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 
Domestic rates of fuel gas............... 100-1 101-9 106-7 104-1 105-1 105-1 
Domestic electric-light rates./........... 96°5 103-3 103°5 103-0 102-8 97-7 
Domestic telephone rates..............- 100-6 100-6 101-9 103-3 103-3 103-3 
RERCIACADMOLES iat, sanieie via cate. e sie cetace ties 100-1 100-1 100-1 100-1 100-1 100-1 
EPOspital-TOOM TALES. 25. o./eesee's amis cstecrs 101-0 102-7 102-7 104-3 106-0 111-0 
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Section 3.—Index Numbers of Security Prices 


Security prices long have been utilized in statistical measurements related to 
economic phenomena. They are generally sensitive to changing business con- 
ditions, although this valuable characteristic is sometimes overshadowed by the fact 
that their movements may be influenced greatly by speculative interest very remotely 
associated with underlying economic conditions. Thus in 1928 and 1929, common- 
stock prices advanced far beyond levels indicated by business profits and prospects. 
Security-price trends have also been at variance with other business indexes during 
the War of 1914-18 and the present war. | 


The behaviour of Canadian common-stock prices since 1914 has been quite 
different from that of commodity prices. During the War of 1914-18 there was no 
advance in security markets paralleling the pronounced inflation in commodity 
values. Between 1926 and 1929, however, when commodity prices were declining 
gradually, common stocks more than doubled in price. Both sets of prices recorded 
sharp declines between 1929 and 1933, and both showed recovery until 1937. During 
the present war, common-stock prices moved predominantly downward until the 
middle of 1942 when a sustained advance began. 


Preferred Stocks.—Preferred stock prices were slow in reflecting the upturn 
in security markets in 1942. However, the rise in preferred issues gathered mo- 
mentum during the first half of 1948 and were well above pre-war levels by October 
when prices received their first setback. The December, 1943, index of 115-8 
was the highest year-end figure since 1929. 


6.—Index Numbers of Preferred Stocks, by Months, 1927-43 


(1935-39 = 100) 


Year Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. 


TROPA eee nate 123-2 | 123-6 | 123-9 | 123-8 | 123-6 | 123-2 | 123-6 | 125-2 | 126-4 | 130-0 | 133-7 | 184-9 
BQ 2B Ras. oe 134-5 | 1383-8 | 132-6 | 134-4 | 134-7 | 134-1 | 133-1 | 129-7 | 129-8 | 128-1 | 125-5 | 1380-2 
1020 Fein 129-6 | 1380-4 | 128-8 | 125-8 | 125-8 | 126-4 | 126-4 | 127-4 | 126-8 | 124-1 | 120-4 | 121-1 
LOSOEE ee tes 118-1 | 119-2 | 120-6 | 124-7 | 123-8 | 120-0 | 117-5 | 117-1 | 116-0 | 103-0 | 98-8 | 99-5 
19S 1 ay. Sevan 100-4 | 100-6 | 101-6 | 95-1] 89-0 | 87-6] 86-6] 83-4] 77-4 | 77-1] 80-2] 76-0 
19321! 69-0 | 70-9 | 70-0} 66:8} 58-4] 54:5] 59-7] 63:8 | 64-4] 63-8] 63-0] 60-6 
1933! 59-8 | 59-8} 57-1]: 57-1] 65-9 | 70-6 | 74-7 | 74:4] 738-6] 72-0] 71-3 | 72-6 
1934 iiss 77-3 | 80-2 | 81-2 | 82-6 | 82-9] 82-5] 82-1] 81-2] 81-3] 83-8 | 85-2] 86-1 
1935.4. bith 88:7 | 89:0 | 85-9 | 83-5 | 82-5] 82-5 | 84-0] 85-5] 83-5 | 83-8 | 87-5] 89-0 
LOB6 sera nares 90-3 | 93-1] 92-0] 91-7] 90-0} 91-9 | 95-9] 97-2 | 101-1 | 104-7 | 109-9 | 113-3 
LOS TG Re ore 119-7 | 121-1 | 123-8 | 124-4 | 120-9 | 119-3 | 119-9 | 122-4 | 109-8 | 99-2] 98-9] 97-7 
L988 asst. 100-6 | 99-0} 93-5 | 94-3] 96-6] 98-7 | 105-2 | 104-7 | 98-1 | 106-2 | 105-5 | 104-8 
LOS OA RNA at 102-5 | 101-8 | 101-2 | 95-2 | 95-3 | 98-8 | 100-1 | 97-7 | 100-5 | 107-4 | 108-7 | 110-1 
1940s oericen 110-7 | 109-7 | 108-8 | 108-9 | 96-7 | 86:9} 89-0] 93:9 | 99-1 | 100-7 | 108-0 | 101-7 
DO aL re sever: 101-4 | 97-6 | 98-7 | 97-9 | 96-3} 96-8 | 98-5 | 100-0 | 103-2 | 102-2 | 102-6 | 100-7 
1042 dante 3 99-6 | 96-8 | 95-6 | 94-5] 95-4] 96-5 | 95-7] 95-8 | 95-6 | 96-21] 97-5 | 100-4 
TOSS cole ceshera 102-7 | 105-5 | 106: 108-2 | 110-1 | 113-3 | 117-3 | 117-8 | 118-0 | 118-2 | 115-3 | 115-8 


1 Figures for 19382 and April, 1938, were revised since the publication of the 1942 Year Book. 


Weighted Index Numbers of Mining Stocks.—Weakness in gold stocks 
was responsible for a continuing down trend in the mining market until October, 
1942. Subsequent gains paralleled those for industrial issues in the first half of 
1943, but at that time prices remained well below pre-war levels. 
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7.—Weighted Index Numbers of Prices of Mining Stocks, by Months, January, 1942, 
to April, 1944 
(1935-39 = 100) 


Year and Month Gold 
1942 
PRINIATY Cetera, ks 50-5 
De DIMATH ce MRT. hate. cee ssc 45-4 
CAUTO TUN peers, Ere ae ae ea 40-1 
ADU erkc eta ois ee hain 37-5 
NERV eR Re eRe esac crstaield ots. 39-6 
{EVO CORSE * 258 ge Stn ee a rs 42-6 
RY Sacer eats hte eas te os 39-3 
AUIS she. lee HCY tere 38-0 
ayes 15158 601] 012) o ape aa 38-4 
ROP OEE ct wate cis att sate 33-3 
November....: ie bees SR 40-7 
Wevemher tiaicsce Mews ee 44.7 
1943 
DeOL ae ee ih eer ee 50-1 
Wepruaryere ah o koe. 52-0 
EATON Cees Vator seg io 5 55-6 


Base 


Metal Total Year and Month Gold Maral Total 
1943—concluded 
84-3 GIS Ope ADEIb a) ave etiick Lee aee 59-0 87-0 68-6 
81-5 57-5 EA Shad ae Ra tia 56-6 87-0 66-9 
75-3 51-9 UNOS ST oe I eee 59-1 86:3 68-4 
72-8 c 8 J IE a Ne Re pe Ne or 62-8 88-2 71-5 
75-8 BP TU PAASUSt se tins sid ca veregeo ede 66-4 91-5 75-1 
74-3 bore) | SepuemMpEr: ©. ac. aak 2 a.t 71-9 92-4 79-2 
(Bie St) aes CRC LODET we ccs sheen erties 68-5 93-5 77-2 
72-3 49-4 Wovermbermnctt oe 65-9 85-7 72-9 
72-1 BO Tarte IS COMDEI. hic ck ose 68-5 86-5 74-9 
71-8 46-2 
73-2 51-6 
74-4 54-7 
1944 

Wanianyy ee weet eka 72-2 89-4 78:5 
79-4 COP OM ate DRUary. . ewe ue ce at... 71-3 88:6 77°5 
80-3 Gl: 5% Wo March 229. %. 2343 tes Be Re 70-1 86-5 76-0 
83-4 Gor0 aA priletee hic weno ss... 70-4 92-0 78-0 


8.—Investors Index Numbers of Common Stocks, by Months, 1942 
(1935-39 = 100) 
Norg.—Comparable figures for earlier years can be found in the corresponding table of earlier Year Books. 


Types of Stocks 


Industrials 
Month Grand B nk Ma- Tex- Food B vild 
i Te t 7: Indus- |chinery| Pulp tiles | and Besa A Indus- 
ota! | trials, | and and |Milling] Oils and | Allied|~°ve? Ma trial 
Total | Equip-| Paper Cloth-| Pro- | #8°§ t wal Mines 
ment ing | ducts ena 
January....| 66-8 || 91:1] 62-9] 74-3] 71-9 | 74-5 | 45-9 | 112-8 | 88-7] 99-2 | 75-1 71-9 
February.. 64-7 | 91-1] 60-8 | 738-4] 69-3] 69-7] 48-6 | 108-7] 85-5] 96-3 | 73-9 70-1 
March:..... 62-3 || 89-4 | 57-8 | 69-71] 66-1] 70:9} 41-2] 104-3] 75-8 | 92-8 | 74-0 67-3 
Aprile fa60: 61-1 88-4 56:6 70-6 63:2 69-6 41-4.) 102-4 74-2 93-1 73°9 64-2 
Migr oe a. 62:0 || 87-4) 57-9 | 74-7 | 61-1] 70-5} 48-2 | 104-3 | 73-5 | 94-2 | 75-7 65-2 
June 62-8 || 87-7 | 58:4] 76-2] 61-1] 69-6 | 44-5 | 106-6] 73-9] 938-6] 76-8 64-9 
Jhy sere tae 62:4 || 81-7] 58-6] 76-6 | 58-9} 65-3} 46-6 | 100-4 | 75-9 | 95-5] 75-3 62-7 
August..... 61-6 || 71-9 | 58-5] 76-0] 56-0} 61-2} 47-5 | 97-7] 75-3 | 98-2] 73-1] | 61-9 
September..| 62-6 || 69:0] 59-8 | 77-9} 55-9] 62-0] 49-0] 99-8] 74-2} 98-7] 71-2 64-1 
October....| 65-0 |} 70:3 | 62-2 | 80-3} 57-8 | 64-9] 51-0} 99-6] 74-0] 98-9 | 70-8 68-4 
November..| 67:6 || 72:3 | 64-1] 82-5] 62-6 | 72-3} 53-7] 101-6 | 77-1 | 105-5 | 74-9 68-0 
December..| 71-3 || 74-41 67-2 | 86-0 | 71-21 81-9 | 57-9 | 109-3 | 82-51 107-3 | 79-6 69-1 
Types of Stocks 
Public Utilities 
Month : 
Public Telephone Power 
Utilities, aes an and 
Total portation | Telegraph | Traction 
LE tte iAig) 32 ot ids ac a AIRY dean ie, deci tenia i x Se er 70:4 64-5 95-5 64-4 
UNA QUT GRU OO ee SEND SRO ee cea On een eee 67-7 60-5 93-5 62-1 
UPR Leta EMME ER ig Ef cy cleck, OCR L abeietehs a iar viet Le wat ed hooks 67-5 59-4 93-5 62-0 
Proruerree | Bra eves wc trefacky, ec oeeiime wees. oo Bn 66°3 60-6 91-9 60-2 
eS REPRO MMC NCL SIA. 3) Se omnia shears tc augie’ opt 66-4 59-6 92-0 60:7 
nlaiite 2 BR eh Os 7 ae eee Sgr Cae ck ee Se a 68-1 56-6 92-3 64-3 
TLE of oa 25 ohne 5 GRR CR one er ee 67-8 58-4 86-5 65-2 
MeLSDCTAIEST. kN A ie A) ME eee a Ae ES SE Re A A 67-8 58-8 80-8 66-9 
SILENT SACRE Ea tes Pe oc OS 69-2 62-5 83-4 67-1 
COURS IS TAS OSI See AIRS gt A 72-0 73-4 83-9 67-9 
UN mERETNDO TIM Sms hehe .ie as WELT. otis ela Ga MWe Hed pss 77-6 85-7 87-1 72-1 
PRESESTYA AEST MM seey ed eet Ns Vat rea ot oy ai Kavousice's spasiataladioa s GS 83-8 88-2 89-8 80-7 
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9.—Investors Index Numbers of Common Stocks, by Months, 1943 


(1935-39 = 100) 


Types of Stocks 


Industrials 
Month: 9 ota Ma- Tex- | Food dics 
eh ics Tot 1 Indus-|chinery} Pulp tiles and evar n ~| Indus- 
"| trials,| and | and |Milling} Oils | and | Allied ‘ Ms. trial 
Total | Equip-| Paper Cloth-| Pro- | #8°8 etal Mines 
ment ing | ducts sehen 
January.....| 76:3 || 76-7] 72-1] 90-3] 75-3] 82-4] 62-9 | 114-3 | 88-2] 109-7] 84-0 74°3 
February...| 78-7] 78-6 | 75-6 | 94-0] 75-8] 88-3 | 67-2 | 117-4] 88-1] 111-8 | 85-0 78 +6 
March, ..... 79-1] 80-2 | 75-0| 96-7] 77-1] 89-5] 65-6 | 118-1] 81-6 | 113-9 | 85-3 79-6 
Aprilan cece. 82-6 || 80-9 | 77-4 | 100-8 | 79-6 | 93-3] 67-7 | 121-1 | 87-4 | 128-2] 89-5 79-7 
IMayrra tris 83-7 || 80-5 | 77-6] 104-0] 89-3 | 91-6] 67-9 | 119-9 | 88-7 | 128-1] 91-4 79-2 
June. eee 86:3 81-4 79-8 | 108-6 94-7 96-0 73-2 | 124-0 89-4 | 133-5 93-1 77-3 
ULV eine 91-0 | 81-7 | 85-7 | 110-5 | 106-8 | 94-1] 84-9] 126-0] 91-5 | 187-9] 94-5 78-7 
August..... 88-9 82-7 83-6 | 109-4 | 104-8 92-2 82-1 | 125-9 93-4 | 138-0 93-3 76-1 
September..| 89-3 || 82-8] 83-9 | 111-4] 104-7 | 91-9 | 83-5 | 126-1 | 93-4 | 1388-5 | 92-6 75-0 
October....| 86-4 81:3 81-6 | 110-8 | 103-0 88-2 81-0 | 124-8 93-6 | 143-9 90-8 71-2 
November..| 79:6 || 79-9 | 75-1 | 108-8 | 96-5} 89-6 | 74-4 | 120-3] 90-7 | 142-2] 85-2 62-9 
December..| 80-5 | 78-9 | 75-8 | 106-0 | 102-7 | 88-7 | 74-7 1119-3 | 88-11 145-9 | 84-0 64-6 
Types of Stocks 
Public Utilities . 
Month ——_—— 
Public Pens: Telephone 
Utilities, tats an 
- Total portation | Telegraph 
JONUALY. 05: eae cans oro ae SER OE EE Eee ie 90-0 92-1 93-3 
PG Druary: civic ccaiees eas aaa ae ees Sone ROTA ae SESe Weir iease 88-0 84-7 92-2 
Mare boos 25 5 coe siavetd ducing beatin coc kG eins Poe 92-1 102-1 93-7 
tril t Bah. phe eenaeicie, | ME ot Selene aR Pees pal i Mee eee 101-4 123-3 96-8 
1, Es oe ON a EET Cots Wht. tice Omer eae aoe 106-2 133-4 95-0 
DUT Oye cate re ae ocsihe a cit eee fant tne EM. a @ see tani aayentes 111-1 126-3 96-6 
JULY saccadic eters Oe eee Pinions eh eo Srakeee > wroaPae ee © Sete eT aaehe 112-4 130-5 98-1 
August’. Sak So Sete es cin eR eine aay 109-5 121-0 100-1 
September 110-3 118-7 100-7 
October 104-3 114-7 100-5 
November 94-1 98-9 99-9 
December 96-6 107-6 99-5 


Section 4.—Index Numbers of Bond Yields 


The exceptional requirements of the war years of 1914-18 turned the Dominion © 
authorities to the internal market, a field that had hitherto served mainly the needs 
of the provinces and municipalities. Historical records of long-term bond yields 
in the internal market prior to 1914 are obtainable, therefore, from provincial and 
municipal sources only. A record of Ontario issues from 1900 to date is available 
and was utilized for the first long-term bond-yield index constructed by the Bureau 
of Statistics. The relatively long period for which this record has been preserved 
makes this series of considerable value. At pp. 805 and 806 of the 1937 Year 
Book a statement is given showing the movements of Ontario bond yields since 
1900.* Since the War of 1914-18, however, the growing importance of Dominion 
financing in the domestic market has made it advisable to supplement the Ontario 
series with the Dominion index of long-term bond yields shown in Table 10. In 1941, 


* This index of Ontario long-term bond yields may be found in the Bureau’s monthly bulletin ‘‘Prices 
and Price Indexes’’, obtainable from the Dominion Statistician. 
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this series was shifted to the base period 1935-39 =100, and in 1942 it was revised 
back to January, 1937, on the basis of yields computed from a 15-year 3 p.c. theoret- 
ical issue. Quotations for the theoretical yields are computed by the Bank of 
Canada. 


10.—Index Numbers of Dominion of Canada Long-Term Bond Yields, by Months, 
January, 1938 te April, 1944 


(1935-39 = 100) 


Month iS 1938 1939 1940 1941 1949 1943 1944 
January........ SE ah ee Page 102-2 97-3 109-3 100-6 99-4 98-8 97-3 
Hie bruar vise gerrs aaiis ols als 100-8 97-2 107-2 100-8 99-3 98-5 97-3 
NDarGhy pete neers cco: 100-3 95-4 107-9 100-5 99-6 97-6 97-3 
ENDER SR oe hat aii oes 97-4 96:3 105-5 100-6 99-6 97°3 97-3 
RA Vale stare BS reales! Weds no ete 96-2 97-8 104-5 101-1 99-5 97-3 - 
UO er alatklt re ates etek erns ss 98-0 95-7 107-8 101-9 98-8 97-3 - 
ULV Ape eee eee acoes Bee 98-7 96-0 107-0 101-5 98-7 97-3 - 
Atos ERS niet teeta ore y hes oc a teiae 98-8 . 98-6 104-3 101-2 99-0 97-3 - 
September hie kts ak oe 101-9 117-0 103-1 100-3 99-4 97-3 - 
OGtGDeb arn alee ot eed esis Sls 99-3 111-9 102-6 100-2 99-6 97-3 = 
IN OVENIUDCE: Mes aesiieue sissies 97-4 108-4 101-9 99-1 99-6 97-3 - 
Decemberaya.-wicissmetlenst = 97-2 110-5 101-0 99-3 99-4 97-3 ~ 
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CHAPTER XXIII.—PUBLIC FINANCE 
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PART I.—NATIONAL WEALTH AND INCOME 
Section 1.—National Wealth - 


Owing to the abnormal economic conditions that have prevailed over the past 
ten-year period, no further official estimate for National Wealth has been made 
since that of 1933. This measured economic conditions at the lowest point of the 
pre-war depression. It is not desirable to establish another basis of national wealth 
until conditions have become normal. A short summary of the position is given 
at pp. 795-796 of the 1942 Year Book. 


Section 2.—National Income* 


During the past decade estimates of national income have emerged as a funda- 
mental basis of reference and are employed with increasing frequency in international 
comparisons. No other statistical approach is so fruitful in portraying the workings 
of the national economy. Formerly used as a general yardstick of economic welfare, 
national income statistics, as now developed and with the several breakdowns, afford 
an excellent analysis of the economic position. In war-time they furnish a basis for 
judgments regarding the relative size of the war effort, the disposition of a nation’s 
resources, the comparative severity of taxation, or the relative impact of war upon 
private consumption and capital accumulation. : 

Information as to the relative importance, trends and fluctuations of the indus- 
trial and service groups is furnished through the distribution by productive sources 
of income. A classification by types of payments to individuals discloses the 
numbers, rates and remuneration of the claimants of occupational income, as well 
as the flow of investment income in the form of dividends, interest and rent. A 
cross-classification of productive groups by types of payment and by provinces 
answers many questions of interest to the economist and sociologist. 


* Prepared by Sydney B. Smith, M.A., Chief, Business Statistics Branch, Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, Ottawa. This subject is treated more fully in ‘‘National Income of Canada, 1919-1938, Part I”’ 
and the estimates are brought up to date regularly in the ‘‘Monthly Bulletin of Business Statistics’. Other 
publications of the Branch are listed in Chapter XXX under the headings of ‘‘Finance’” and ‘‘Business 


Indices’’. 
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Canada’s national income is a composite of volume and price movements and 
is the best measure of the cyclical fluctuations that have taken place since the end 
of the War of 1914-18. The total, due largely to inflated prices, reached a high 
level of nearly $4,600,000,000 in 1920 and fell off nearly 24 p.c. during the following. 
year. The recovery was practically continuous until 1929 when a maximum of 
$5,273,000,000 was recorded. The low point of the depression was experienced in 
1933, when the national income was only 52 p.c. of the total for 1929. A temporary 
setback of 1938 (see Table 1) merely interrupted the advance, which has been 
markedly accelerated during the years of the present war. 

The long-term trend of income has been slightly upward during the 22 years 
from 1919 to 1940, despite the unprecedented setback of the thirties when idle 
plant and personnel were so much in evidence. If the period of observation were 
extended back to 1911, the upward trend would be much more pronounced. 

Comparison with the national income of the United States is made in Table 1 
in order to assist in placing the Canadian income in proper perspective. The position 
of the United States is more favourable in regard to per capita income and income 
per gainfully occupied, the money income per capita averaging about 37 p.c. higher 
in the United States. One reason for this is the greater relative predominance in 
Canada of the primary activities especially agriculture. Tertiary industries includ- 
ing transportation, trade and service are, collectively, of greater relative import- 
ance in the United States. The average return in the service groups broadly 
interpreted is normally much greater than in primary activities. 


1.—National Income of Canada, Compared with an Estimate for the United States, 


1919-1940 
| 
CANADA UNITED STATES 
National Income Aa 
Weeee ape National Sede y National 
Index ; Income ee National | Popula- | Income 
Numb Population Gainfully I ; P 
Raoul umber 1 Occupied ncome tion er 
1935-1939 Capita P Capita 
— 100 erson 
$000 000 $ $ $’000,000 000 $ 
$5ige cay 3,816, 113 . 93°5 8,311 459 1,219 65, 904 105, 003 628 
1920 oe 4,597,853 112-6 8,556 537 1,404 76,385 | 106,548 717 
IGP tess os 2 3,507,220 85-9 8,788 399 1,144 60,304 | 108,208 557 
I Pe eae 3,670,975 89-9 8,919 412 a alr gre 61,513 109,873 560 
1923 3, 847, 059 94-2 9,010 427 1,209 72) OI2 NEU, 538% 654 
192e0 eer 3,865,446 94-7 9,143 423 1,224 MorosOn, tao 202 648 
TOOT ais ax ae 4,238, 980 103-8 9,294 456 1,320 77,845 | 114,867 678 
1926329..05% 4,507,335 | 110-4 9,451 477 1,359 82,802 | 116,532 710 
TO2is Weer e. ' 4,738,360 116-1 9,637 492 ap yell 81,397 } 118,197 689 
1928s 5, 269, 467 129-1 9,835 536 1,455 83,396 | 119,862 696 
1O29 eee. 5,272,619 129-2 10,029 526 1,410 83,326 | 121,526 686 
POs Oies oA 4,454,419 109-1 10, 208 436 1,201 68,858 | 123,077 559 
45 lero testes 3,579,535 87-7 10,376 345 1,037 54,479 | 124,039 439 
M9325 gett: 2,812,905 68°9 10,510 268 875 39, 963 124,840 320 
18s a 2,722,504 66-7 10, 633 256 868 42,322 | 125,578 337 
1934.5... 3,147,164 77-1 10,741 293 976 49,455 | 126,373 391 
AG Drees sy 3,371, 254 82-6 10,845 311 1,014 55,719 127,249 438 
193607. a0: 3, 827,255 93-8 11,950 350 1,116 64,924 | 128,052 507 
LOB TRS oak 4,367,704 107-0 11,045 | 395 1,217 tL, 513 128, 823 555 
1988 a oe 4,291,158 105-1 11,152 385 1,207 64,200 | 129,823 495 
19B0T Sts 4,553, 662 111-5 11,267 404 19242 70,829 130, 878 541 
B40 areas 25): 5, 404, 154 132-4 11,381 475 1,356 77,809 131, 954 590 


1 Preliminary estimates of $6-5 billion, $7-5 billion and $8-8 billion for 1941, 1942 and 1943, respectively, 
are subject to change. Due to revision in process since 1941, estimates are different from those given in 
Table 43, p. 797, of the 1942 Year Book. 2 Statistics from 1919-1928 ‘‘National Income and its Com- 
position’, National Bureau of Economic Research, New York, p. 310, Table 438; from 1929-1942 ‘‘Survey of 
Current Business’, U.S. Dept. of Commerce, March, 1943, p. 22, Table 14. 
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Description of Method.—The computation of the national income is, theoret- 
ically, a matter of accounting. The following formula presents a simple picture of 
the relationship existing in a closed economy. 


Payments to Individuals (including: 


Gross Operating Revenues salaries and wages, supplementary 
labour income, net dividends, rents 
less and withdrawals of working pro- 
= NATIONAL INCOME = prietors, etc.) 
Cost of Materials and Overhead 1 
plus 
and Depreciation Charges positive or negative savings of enter- 
prises 


Based on this formula, the income of the Canadian people is defined as the 
value of goods and services at current prices becoming available for consumption 
or investment during a given period to persons residing in the country, after pro- 
viding for the replacement or maintenance of the goods and services employed in 
production. While individuals are normally paid by cheque or cash for their share 
in the productive process, fundamentally income consists a the goods and services 
purchased by means of such payments. 


The work of housewives is excluded from the calculations, being classed as a 
non-market service in connection with a way of life rather than an economic activ- 
ity. Remunerations for non-productive and illegal pursuits, useful to certain 
persons but disadvantageous to society, are also disregarded. Practices, such as 
gambling and robbery, come under this heading. Transfer payments, while included 
in income payments to individuals are automatically eliminated by the inclusion 
of the positive or negative savings of enterprises. 


Capital gains and losses, charity, gifts and direct relief payments add nothing 
to the general flow of economic goods. A few items, on the other hand, not passing 
through the market are included in estimates of national income. The most im- 
portant of these are the value of home-produced food consumed on the farms and 
imputed net rentals on owner-occupied dwellings. The market counterparts, food 
consumed by non-farmers and net rentals paid for tenant-occupied dwellings are 
used as guides in estimating prices and rates. 


Sources of National Ineéome.—The flow of income is mainly a two-way 
process and cannot be said to commence at any one point. Yet, as income essen- 
tially results from production, it is of interest to know which particular industrial 
or service groups contribute the most to the nation’s economy and income. The 
classification of national income by productive sources (Table 2) is a logical starting 
point, therefore, and furnishes an important body of information. 


Classification of Enterprises—For purposes of study, thirty original classes 
were combined into the seven major groups, the Bureau’s statistical classification 
with appropriate adaptations, having been followed. Primary production comprises 
six industries. Agriculture includes fur farming, the woods operations of the 
farmer on his own property and dairy activities limited to the prod panty of milk, 
butter and cheese on the farm. 


Forestry includes the operations of the lumber and pulp and paper industries, 
as well as woods operations other than those of the farmer on his woodlot. Fish- 
canning and curing plants in addition to primary operations are included in the 
fisheries group. The activities of trappers and hunters are considered in connection 
with the trapping industry to the exclusion of fur farming. 


we 
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As the fina] product is the first to which a commercial value is ordinarily assigned, 
the processing industries of smelting, cement, clay products, lime and salt are in- 
cluded in mining. The electric power group coincides with central electric stations 
as annually reported by the Bureau. 


Secondary production embraces construction, manufactures, 7.e.s., and custom 
and repair. Construction covers operations as reported in recent years by the 
Bureau. Manufacturing production, n.e.s., is exclusive of processing activities 
closely connected with three primary groups. As intimated above, sawmilling, 
and pulp and paper operations are included with forestry, fish canning and curing 
is a part of the fisheries industry, while smelting, cement, clay products, lime and 
salt are treated along with mining. The eight industries, for the purpose of avoiding 
duplication, are excluded from manufactures, n.e.s. Custom and repair includes 
thirteen industries of which dyeing, cleaning and laundry, and automobile garages 
are the most important. The industrial section of the Decennial Census furnishes 
periodical information in regard to the personnel in these industries. ‘The Census 
of Merchandising and Service Establishments, 1930, provided information. for 
estimating the operating accounts. 


Considerable information regarding the following industries in the transporta- 
tion-communication group: steam and electric railways, civil aviation, express, 
telegraphs, and telephones is obtained from annual reports of the Bureau of Sta- 
tistics and outside Departments. As the railway companies also operate hotels, 
express and telegraph services, it is necessary to separate the records of these sub- 
sidiary activities, avoiding duplication with other groups. Water and road trans- 
port, warehousing and storage are also regarded as industries in this main group, 
the operating accounts being estimated on the basis of occupational data, furnished 
by the Decennial Census and other relevant information. Trade is subdivided into 
the wholesale and retail divisions, retail services being treated elsewhere. 


Finance includes banking, trust companies, loan and mortgage, stock and bond 
dealers, insurance and real estate. Non-farm mortgage interest and net rentals, 
paid and imputed, are estimated for inclusion along with the real estate industry. 
Government income originating, including Dominion, provincial and municipal 
administration, is computed from the ‘‘Public Accounts”. Educational, railway and 
other operations are eliminated so as to avoid duplication. 


The service group consists of professional, educational and personal services. 
The latter is a composite of recreation, business service, barber shops and beauty 
parlours, undertaking, photography, hotels and restaurants, boarding and lodging 
houses, domestic and miscellaneous service. 


The Relationship of the Seven Major Groups.—Two difficulties stand in the way 
of presenting an accurate measure of the relative importance of the seven major 
groups. Processing activities are combined with primary forestry, fisheries and 
mining in such a way that it is difficult to separate the primary and secondary 
phases. The practice has been to combine processing activities with the primary 


- industries and to report manufacturing with the duplication eliminated. 


Another problem arises from the fact that Canada in the inter-war period was 
a heavy debtor nation and the income flowing out of the country in the form of 
dividends and interest was considerable. This so-called negative balance on divid- 
ends and interest has not been classified by productive sources, but is deducted from 
the total income produced to obtain the income realized. The result of this pro- 
cedure is that primary production, which includes agriculture, the one large industry 
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which pays no dividends or bond interest, is somewhat more important on this 
score in relation to the Canadian economy than the productive classification in-. 
dicates. 


The predominant position of commodity production is at once apparent. 
Primary production, including processing activities closely associated with forestry, 
fisheries and mining, accounts for 25-3 p.c. of the income in the period under review. 
Secondary production, including construction, manufactures, n.e.s., and custom and 
repair, is in second place with 19-9 p.c. Trade occupies third position, accounting 
for 12 p.c., while service, government, transportation and finance follow in the order 
named. Primary production, affected by price changes, recorded an early decline 
from 1929 to 1932, while secondary production was more resistant to influences of 
depression. It is evident that finance responds tardily to cyclical fluctuations. 
Transportation corresponds closely with the fluctuations of the general total. 
The operations of government follow a more independent course than any of the 
other main groups, the correlation between the income originating in government 
and the national income being obviously low during the period. The fluctuations 
of trade and service conformed closely to the general pattern. Service, however, 
showed a lag during the declining phase from 1929 to 1933. 


2.—Income Originating by Industrial and Service Groups, 1919-40 


Norsr.—See footnote 2 to Table 1 regarding estimates for 1941 and 1942. See text p. 799 for brief ex- 
planation of the seven groups. The payments of dividends and interest to individuals in Canada holding 
stocks and bonds of external enterprises are deducted from the entire outward flow of such payments and the 
final column is obtained by deducting the balance from the total income originating. 


Totals, All Industries 


Primary |Secondary Before— | After— 


Trans- . Govern- : 
Year | Produc- | Produc- ; Trade | Finance Service 
tion tion portation ment deduction of Inter- 
national Balance re 
Dividends and 
Interest 
$000 $000 $000 $000 $000 $000 $’000 $’000 $’000 


1919....|1,260,862 | 902,697 | 391,423 | 492,496 | 291,125 | 223,793 | 428,017 | 3,990,413 | 3,816,113 
1920....11,419,552 |1,053,594 | 448,868 | 579,478 | 341,148 | 448,189 | 483,824 || 4,769,653 | 4,597,853 
1921....| 877,661 | 725,877 | 407,800 | 479,428 | 367,506 | 403,179 | 486,769 |) 3,688,220 | 3,507,220 
1922....} 954,311 | 727,223 | 421,799 | 470,704 | 406,054 | 454,709 | 427,375 || 3,862,175 | 3,670,975 
1923....|1,020,989 | 776,977 | 450,764 | 490,253 | 422,575 | 451,359 | 446,142 |) 4,059,059 | 3,847,059 


1924....]1,084,323 | 729,422 | 483,994 | 479,878 | 469,113 | 413,236 | 457,180 | 4,067,146 | 3,865,446 
1925....|1,304,252 | 771,327 | 458,106 | 529,880 | 459,917 | 456,725 | 468,373 || 4,448,580 | 4,238,980 
1926....}1,281,530 | 870,802 | 504,683 | 589,520 | 501,388 | 489,143 | 487,969 || 4,725,035 | 4,507,335 
1927....11,336,185 | 968,562 | 515,752 | 607,785 | 508,404 | 518,972 | 509,200 || 4,964,860 | 4,738,360 
1928....|1,508,212 |1,081,550 | 567,026 | 655,811 | 600,746 | 561,529 | 534,893 || 5,504,767 | 5,269,467 


1929....|1,404,724 |1,192,546 | 562,930 | 673,849 | 592,333 | 554,664 | 563,473 | 5,544,519 | 5,272,619 
1930....}1,032,534 |1,063,398 | 499,934 | 575,040 | 581,684 | 453,000 | 553,629 || 4,759,219 | 4,452,419 


1981....] 729,992 | 835,542 | 392,544 | 479,032 | 524,941 | 396,783 | 514,001 || 3,872,835 | 3,579,535 
1932....] 568,421 | 584,136 | 317,900 | 379,008 | 342,369 | 427,060 | 469,311 | 3,088,205 | 2,812,905 
1933....| 599,464 | 532,440 | 284,756 | 366,186 | 308,807 | 431,303 | 440,048 || 2,963,004 | 2,722,504 
1934....| 782,226 | 601,769 | 313,248 | 414,593 | 361,228 | 453,035 | 460,665 || 3,386,764 | 3,147,164 
1935....} 863,014 | 682,767 | 324,948 | 442,192 | 367,188 | 453,849 | 476,996 || 3,610,954 | 3,371,254 
1936....| 996,093 | 777,365 | 351,954 | 481,888 | 402,266 | 586,330 | 497,159 || 4,093,055 | 3,827,255 


1937... .}1,180,851 | 931,127 | 382,492 | 538,426 | 428,670 | 634,254 | 531,884 || 4,627,704 | 4,347,704 
1938....|1,151,825 | 922,636 | 368,247 | 540,767 | 424,999 | 616,981 | 543,703 || 4,569,158 | 4,291, 158 
1939....|1,271,888 | 977,868 | 405,797 | 539,611 | 425,849 | 661,551 | 551,098 |) 4,833,662 | 4,553, 662 
1040..../1,442,915 |1,186,341 | 467,008 | 591,366 | 423,650 | 981,459 | 596,415 | 5,689,154 | 5,404,154 


Classification of Payments to Individuals.—The approach to national 
income from the viewpoint of payments to ultimate consumers involves many 
subsidiary studies relating to Canada’s manpower. The volume of production, and - 
consequently income, depends largely on the numbers at work. 
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The gainfully occupied may be segregated for analysis into three classes, the 
working proprietor, the employee and the unpaid labourer or “no-pay”. The 
working proprietor or enterpriser is a person conducting an enterprise which he 
controls. Some enterprisers have other persons working for them. Others are 
independent workers, like many farmers, small retailers and doctors. The essential 
fact distinguishing the enterpriser from the employee is that he takes the risk of 
the enterprise and does not receive for his services a fixed rate of compensation. 
The difference between the “employee” and the co-called “unpaid labourer”’ is that 
the latter receives no fixed remuneration in cash, the payment being limited to a 
living allowance mainly in kind. 

For national income purposes, the number of employees is calculated on a 
full-time basis, that is, it is really a statement of the number of man-years worked 
by those employed rather than of actual numbers engaged on any particular date. 


Slightly more than one-third (33-8 p.c.) of the population was gainfully 
occupied on a full-time basis during the 22-year period 1919-40. 

As the growth in total population was more rapid, the proportion engaged in 
productive enterprises was considerably less in the latter part of the period than 
in the years immediately following the War of 1914-18. From 1919 to 1929, the 
proportion of gainfully occupied ranged about 37 p.c., an important shift coming in 
the latest decade, with a percentage of only 31-7 p.c., in 1938. The relative increase in 
idle population had a significant bearing upon the problem of potential manpower 
for war activities, and by the end of 1942 a high percentage of the population 
actively participated in productive pursuits in addition to a heavy enlistment in the 
Armed Forces. : 


Statistics of payments to individuals from 1919 to 1940, are given in Table 3. 


3.—National Income Payments to Individuals in Canada, 1919-40 — 


ue i j eke Total Percent- 
ake abour : et ther age of 
a he ety oe ae Income | Withdraw- | Dividends | Invest- Payments | Solaries 
Wages ances and als and . ment Individuals ae 
Direct Interest Income® |- 5 Canada? Wages 
Relief to Total 
$’000 $000 $7000 $000 $7000 $’000 $’000 
19199 5: 2,120,601 66,245'| 153,240 | 1,170,902 156,354 216,292 | 3,883,634 54-6 
1020045; 2,477,573 67,364 16,492 | 1,315,965 209,179 258,233 | 4,344,806 57-0 
LOD Tee: 2,078,495 63,764 14,783 | 1,064,399 191,682 291,923 | 3,705,046 56-1 
LOZ 2 Sas 2,017,054 59,842 14,027 994,266 206, 779 317,446 3,609, 424 55,9 
1923. pac « 2,159,482 61,290 15, 733 1,017,081 194,313 336,345 | 3,784,244 57-1 
19245008. 2,123,299 64,447 16,745 990, 768 207, 124 351,689 | 3,754,072 56-6 
1OQ5 es 2,183,568 64,979 16,795 998,414 213,972 358,026 | 3,835,754 56-9 
T9205. 2,350, 511. 71,215 18,010 1,040,939 248, 864 361, 180 4,090,719 57°5 
TOD eee 2,494,258 74,605 19,551 1,090, 116 250,273 365,519 | 4,294,322 58-1 
1028 x. 2,680, 730 81,428 21,470 1,126,387 282,059 393,162 | 4,585,236 58-5 
1O2T ooh 2,803,573 86,144 26,280 | 1,111,888 286,724 413,108 | 4,727,717 59°3 
1930)..,../2'. 2,625,472 86,119 29,427, 1,046,467 309, 928 446, 662 4,544,070 57-8 
AG Sib oes « 2,290, 236 67,318 42,222 947,497 279,722 430,961 | 4,057,956 56-4 
TOS sores 1,910, 808 54,743 62,445 818,718 231,600 374,326 | 3,452,640 ‘55-3 
JOR BER: 1,740,589 51,245 88,799 729,304 214,319 324,761 | 3,149,017 55-3 
1934..... 1,870,685 51,178 | 103,376 715,053 230, 213 296,979 | 3,267,484 57-3 
1035580 2,016,186 53,333 127,402 748,968 243,640 303,021 | 3,492,550 57-7 
TYBOSR: 2,162,216 52,300 | 117,265 800,346 235, 861 308,014 | 3,676,002 58-8 
1937,.5:.} 2,482,219 54,337 | 117,009 870,328 267, 947 339,691 | 4,081,531 59-6 
198 Bese 2,454,348 54,038 | 103,231 899,128 261,512 361,361 | 4,133,618 59-4 
1939..... 2,604,519 55,403 | 104,422 934 , 933 262, 662 382,277 | 4,344,216 60-0 
1940..... 3,081,980 59,889 | 180,351 1,011,322 263, 588 397,154 | 4,944,284 62-3 
1“*Other Investment Income” is the sum of interest on savings deposits, interest from insurance and 
annuity contracts, pensions and annuities, mortgage interest and net rentals. 2 Preliminary estimates 


of $5,873 million and $7,090 million for 1941 and 1942, respectively, are subject to revision. 
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The main flow of money is from productive enterprise to individuals. Personal 
income is received in return for participation in the productive process. Salaries, 
wages and other labour income is paid for work performed and investment income 
in the form of dividends, interest and rents, is the remuneration for furnishing 
capital. The withdrawals of working proprietors represent a return from both work 
and ownership. Another important component is the undistributed profit or loss, 
retained by enterprise but AN as an addition to, or deduction from, the income 
of the owners. 


The size of the income of an individual measures his power of demand for 
goods and services. His consequent control over the economic activity of society 
depends upon the relative magnitude of the income. 


Remuneration of employees in the form of salaries and wages, amounting to 
nearly 58 p.c. of the total, was the chief income payment during the period. If 
living allowances of so-called unpaid labour and other labour income are added, 
the employee’s share would be raised to 61 p.c. Salaries and wages were nearly 
maintained in the second half of the period compared with the first, while a marked 
increase was shown in “other labour income” including direct, relief. 


pent DISTRIBUTION OF CANADIAN INCOMES 
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The withdrawals of working proprietors, mainly farmers, retailers and profess- 
ionals constituted nearly one-quarter of the total in the twenty-two years. Owing 
in part to the severe depression in agriculture, the withdrawals of employers ahd ‘‘own 
accounts’ were one-fifth less in the second half of the period than in the first. 

Investment income, including net dividends, interest from bonds, debentures 
and mortgages, net rentals and other returns from credit instruments, was com- 
puted at 14-6 p.c. of national income payments. An increase of nearly 13 p.c. was 
shown in dividends and bond interest in the last eleven years of the period over the 
first, while other investment income recorded a gain of more than 8 p.c. A decline 
of only about 3-4 p.c. occurred in income payments as a whole. 

Salaries and wages were more sensitive to economic fluctuation than the 


~ remuneration of working proprietors; the latter, which receded from $1,316 million 


in 1920 to $1,017 million in 1922, recovered fairly continuously to 1929, when an 
intermediate maximum of $1,112 million was reached. The low point of the second 
major depression of about $715 million was recorded during 1934, successive gains 
then being shown until the end of the period under review. 


Types of Payment.—Remuneration of employees in a large number of groups, 
is taken directly from the compilations of the annual census conducted by the Bureau. 
The decennial census furnishes comprehensive information as to numbers, rates and 
remuneration of employees. Intercensal years were estimated by means of indexes 
of employment and other data. Corporation and public accounts were of great 
assistance in estimating salaries and wages paid by finance and government. 

More than one-third of a million persons were working during the census period 
of 1930-31 without receiving any regular remuneration in the form of salaries or 
wages. As many of the ‘‘no pays’’ were farmers’ sons working at home, the income 
of at least a part of the group consisted of a living allowance paid principally in the 
form of food, clothing and housing. Apprentices in other industrial groups, while 
receiving no money wages, sometimes obtain appreciable compensation in com- 
modities and services. As there is not the customary freedom of disposal, some 
restriction is implied in the nature of such income. 


Compensation, Pensions, Special Allowances and Direct Relief. ere ritnee? S 
compensation, an important constituent of other labour income, (see pp. 723-727) 
is provided in eight of the nine provinces for injuries suffered by employees while 
engaged in industrial occupations. Funds are accumulated by contributions from 
the firms, classified into industrial groups according to occupational hazards. Con- 
tributory pensions are regarded as a component in the national income account. 
If a pension is paid to a retired worker out of funds contributed in part by the em- 
ployee it is added to the record. Similarly, pensions in respect of war services, old 
age pensions, mothers’ allowances, pensions to the blind and like payments are 
included. 

Direct relief payments are disbursements to individuals that are not generally 
related to services currently performed by them. These payments, after allowance 
for general expenses, have also been distributed according to origin in the various 
government agencies. 

The best statistics of the number of working proprietors are given in the indus- 
trial section of the decennial census reports. Intercensal years were estimated 
according to the number of establishments or smoothed data of employment. The 
rates were estimated for the census period of 1930-31 as a differential over employee 
rates in the same industrial and service groups. The fluctuations between census 
years were interpolated according to smoothed employee rates. The products 
of the numbers, by rates, were taken as the withdrawals of working proprietors. 
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Dividends paid by Canadian corporations contribute greatly to the income of 
individuals. For example, gross declarations amounted to about $400,000,000 
in 1930, but only a portion of the sum was received by individuals living in Canada. 
A considerable part was paid to other companies, and an even larger sum to share- 
holders living abroad. On the other hand, dividends earned and paid by external 
companies were received in considerable amount by Canadian shareholders. The 
amount of net dividends paid by Canadian companies is determined from the annual 
compilation of the Income Tax Division and the examination of a large sample of 
company accounts. 

A similar procedure is followed in computing the amount of bond interest 
received by individuals. An adjustment for interest payments going abroad and 
for interest received by individuals from external sources is necessary. Unfortun- 
ately, it is not possible to allocate exactly these payments by industrial groups and the 
adjustment is mainly restricted to national totals. 

Interest payments on mortgages are chiefly paid to three main groups making 
loans on real estate: (a) various government agencies, (b) financial corporations such 
as insurance, mortgage, trust, loan, banking and railway corporations and (c) 
individuals. It is possible to estimate the amount of mortgage interest paid to 
individuals by utilizing the decennial census and the annual reports of the Dominion 
and various Provincial Governments and the financial statements of insurance, 
mortgage, trust, bank and railway companies. Interest on mortgages held by 
individuals is divided into liens on farms and on non-farm property. The latter 
cover business and industrial property as well as residential, the total being segre- 
gated under the industrial group of real estate. 

Net rentals, whether for residential or business property, are an important form 
of return on investment. Offsetting expenses, such as taxes, interest on mortgages, 
fire insurance, repairs, depreciation and costs incidental to the ownership of property, 
are deducted and allowances made for vacancies and non-collection of rents on rented 
properties to obtain the net return. An estimate of imputed rent for owner-occupied 
houses is also included. While such houses are consumption goods, the occupation 
of them involves an addition to the income of the owner-occupants. 


Section 3.—British and Foreign Capital Invested in Canada 
and Canadian Capital Invested Abroad 


The latest information available under this Section is given at pp. 798-800 of 
the 1942 edition of the Year Book. So far as this subject relates to the balance of 
international payments, it is dealt with in the official report ‘‘Canadian Balance of 
International Payments—A Study of Methods and Results” obtainable-from the 
Dominion Statistician, Ottawa. 


PART II.—DOMINION, PROVINCIAL AND MUNICIPAL 
FINANCE 
Section 1.—Comparative Statistics of Public Finance* 
In planning this material, the idea of publishing combined statistics of public 
finance for all Governments of Canada—Dominion, Provincial and Municipal— 
has been constantly in mind. Reference is made in the 1942 Canada Year Book, 
pp. 742, 743, 782, 783, 791, to the difficulty of this task and to the efforts thus far 
directed towards its accomplishment. 


* Revised under the direction of Col. J. R. Munro, Chief of the Finance Statistics Branch, Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 
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a  ————————————— 


For the present it is possible to publish reasonably current statistics of the 
combined debt of all Governments. Up-to-date information concerning combined 
revenues and expenditures is more difficult to obtain and these tables have, there- 
fore, been discontinued in the present edition (see pp. 735-741 of the 1941 Year Book).* 


The Finance Statistics Branch of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics is now 
striving to establish a satisfactory basis for public finance statistics so that figures 
may be currently provided to form a link with and to continue the compilations of 

* the Rowell-Sirois Commission. Further progress was made in this direction at the 
“Second Dominion-Provincial Conference on Provincial Financial Statistics’ held 
at Ottawa, Oct. 18-21, 1943.+ 


* The Bank of Canada has published a summary statement of revenues and expenditures of all levels 
of government covering the years 1930, 1934, 1938 and 1942. Statistical Summary, Bank of Canada, 
October-November, 1942, pp. 84-85. 

+ See ‘Report on the Second Dominion-Provincial Conference on Provincial Financial Statistics’’, 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Department of Trade and Commerce, Ottawa. 
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1.—Composition of Total Debt of All Governments in Canada, 1941 and 1942, with 
Totals for 1940 


Notre.—The figures for the Dominion and the provinces are for the fiscal years ended nearest to Dee. 
31, 1941, and those for municipalities for the fiscal years ended in 1941. 


(000’s omitted from table and footnotes) 


phi Combined 


Item Dominion | Provincial | Municipal Total govern- Eanes 
menial | "Eent 
$’000 $000 $000 $7000 $7000 $000 


Totals, Direct Debt (less 
sinking funds), 1940...| 4,703,964 | 1,957,279 | 1,227,360 | 7,888,603 205,046 7,683,557 


Totals, Indirect Debt 


OR BN coke he tim Ise eee 1,309,358 222,606 53,280 | 1,585,244 53,881 1,531,363 
Grand Totals, 1940........ 6,013,322 | 2,179,885 | 1,280,640 | 9,473,847 258,927 9,214,920 
Details for 1941 
Direct Debt— 
Bundedidebta..s uosee ek 5, 595, 264 1,708, 272 1,196, 491 8, 500, 027 11, 033 8,488, 994 
Less: Sinking funds....... = 151, 552 261, 458 413,010 162 412, 848 
Net funded debt.......... 4 5,595,264 | 1,556,720 935, 033 8, 087,017 10, 871 8, 076, 146 
Treasury bills....:...29.- 270, 000 279,188 6,749 555, 937 174, 275 381, 662 
Savings deposits.......... 201, 4821 38,192 —- | 239,674 - 239, 674 
Temporary loans......... - 8,325 106, 051 114,376 ~ 114,376 
Other direct liabilities... . 212, 7942 53,558 118, 295 384, 647 35, 453 349, 194 


Totals, Direct Debt (less 
sinking funds), 1941...| 6,279,540 | 1,935,983 | 1,166,128 | 9,381,651 220,599 9,161,052 


Indirect Debt— 


Guaranteed bonds........ 946, 1588 154, 019 55,963 | 1,156,140 14,010 1,142,180 
Less: Sinking funds....... 711 6, 904 7,443 15, 058 1,600 13, 458 
Net guaranteed bonds.... 945, 447 147,115 48,520 | 1,141,082 12,410 1,128,672 


Loans under the Muni- 

cipal Improvements As-]_ 

sistance Act, 1938....... - 5,971 ~ 5,971 5,971 _ 
Guaranteed bank loans 

and other indirect lia- 

Dilities Mae wah 136, 1134 48, 484 2,253 186, 850 22,053 164, 797 


co) Saree ee Sma 1,081,560 201,570 50,773 | 1,333,903 40,434 1,293,469 
Grand Totals, 1941....... 7,361,100 | 2,137,5535! 1,216,9015! 10,715,554 261,033 | 10,454,521 
ETE ENN SRR AE POON TRILL TY aaah Ae et wed dt ISN OD ead ROR ina i oes ees 
1 Consists of: (a) Government Annuities $172,911; (b) P. O. savings bank deposits $21,671; (c) out- 
standing money orders, postal notes, etc. $6,900. 2 Consists of: (a) Bank Circulation Redemption 


Fund $4,478; (b) insurance, superannuation and trust funds $192,941; (c) funded debt matured and outstanding 
$6 ,054; (d) interest due and outstanding $9,304; (e) stock payable on demand $17, Excludes: (a) outstanding 
cheques considered as offset against cash deposits $44,367; (b) contingent and special funds $312,996; (c) pro- 
vince debt accounts $11,920 (while these three items are included in “‘net debt’’ in the Dominion “Public 
Accounts’’, they are omitted in this table thus placing debts of all governments on a comparable basis). 
3 Consists of: (a) total funded debt of Canadian National Railways System as of Mar. 31, 1942, $910,747, 
of which $788,299 is guaranteed by the Dominion, $27,847 by provinces and $94,601 not guaranteed by either 
the Dominion or provinces (this latter amount includes $1,198 assumed from Province of New Brunswick); 
(b) total funded debt of the National Harbours Boards $20,601, of which $20,443 is guaranteed by the 
Dominion and $158 not guaranteed; (c) Canadian National (West Indies) Steamships Limited, bonds 
guaranteed by the Dominion $9,400; (d) New Westminster Harbour Commissioners bonds guaranteed 
by the Dominion $700; (e) future committment of Canadian National Railway Company in respect of 
purchase price of Northern Alberta Railways Company property $4,710. 4 Consists of: (a) Bank 
Advances of $124,519; (b) treasury bills of provinces $5,432; (c) loans under the Home Improvement Loans 
Guarantee Act, $6,162. In addition the Dominion is contingently liable under guarantees for :(a) deposits 
of Chartered Banks in Bank of Canada $241,932; (b) indeterminate amount for loans under the National 
Housing Act (c) day to day margins of the Canadian Wheat Board (closed out daily); (d) bank loans guar- 
anteed under the Seed Grain Loans Act, 1938, for which a specific guarantee has not yet been given as amount 
not finally determined; (e) indeterminate amount under Dominion-Provincial Taxation Agreements of 
provincial receipts from gasoline taxes. Major contingent liabilities listed by the Canadian National 

ailways System, other than the amount of $4,710 referred to in footnote 3, are not included in this tabu- 
lation; these include capital stock of affiliated companies subject to call; contingent liabilities of the Grand 
Trunk Western Railroad Company in respect of bonds of the Detroit and Toledo Shore Line Railroad 
Company, the Toledo Terminal Railroad Company and the Chicago and Western Indiana Railroad 
Company; and the indirect liability in respect of Canadian National Railways pension plans. 5 An 
ee of provincial and municipal debts by provinces is given in Sections 3 and 4, respectively, of this 

apter. 
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1.—Composition of Total Debt of All Governments in Canada, 1941 and 1942, with 
Totals for 1940—concluded 


open Combined 
Item Dominion | Provincial | Municipal Total govern- Govern- 
mental paca 
Debt ebt 
$’000 $’000 $7000 $’000 $000 $000 
Details for 1942 
Direct Debt— 
Hunded debts. cries ottig 6,773,478 1,696, 629 1,136, 897 9, 607, 004 10, 706 9, 596, 298 
Less: Sinking funds....... ~ 164, 637 258, 064 422,701 106 422,595 
Net funded debt.......... 6,773,478 1,531, 992 878, 833 9,184,303 10, 600 9,173,703 
Treasury Drei. ta. 3 os 1,120,000! 259, 569 6,749 1,386, 318 173, 667 1,212, 651 
Savings deposits.........- 219,2752 39,705 - 258, 980 - 258, 980 
~Temporary loans........- ~ 4,358 82,308 86, 666 - 86, 666 
Other direct liabilities.... 322, 4213 56, 558 . 132,864 511, 848 33, 180 478, 663 


PS ee a ea et Se ee Ef Seer re ea |e es aE 


Totals, Direct Debt 
(less sinking funds), 


LY ri aole tee pees Ceeae 8,435,174 | 1,892,182 | 1,100,754 | 11,428,110 217,447 | 11,210,663 


ce ag Ie OO a re a Se a SSI ee ee 


Indirect Debt— | 
55, 741 992, 157 13,309 978, 848 


Guaranteed bonds........ 785, 0244 151,392 
Less: Sinking funds....... 757 5, 786 7, 983 14, 526 1,677 12, 849 
Net guaranteed bonds.... 784, 267 145, 606 47,758 977, 631 11, 632 965, 999 
Loans under the Municipal 
Improvements Assist- 
ance Act, 1988........ - 5, 744 - 5, 744 5, 744 - 
Guaranteed bank loans and 
other indirect liabilities . 90, 6045 38, 630 2,072 131,306 21, 226 110, 080 
Totals, Indirect Debt 
(less sinking funds), 
DY a ae am ee 874,871 189,980 49,830 | 1,114,681 38, 602 1,076,079 


Grand Totals, 1942....... 9,310,045 2,082,162°|  1,150,584°) 12,542,791 256,049 | 12,286,742 


1 Includes $820,000 Deposit Certificates. 2Consists of: (a2) Government Annuities $190,298; 
(b) P.O. Savings Bank Deposits $24,374; (c) outstanding money orders, postal notes, etc., $4,603. 


 3Consists of: (a) Bank Circulation Redemption Fund $4,016; (b) insurance superannuation and trust funds 


$283,742; (c) funded debt matured and outstanding $19,817; (d) interest due and outstanding $14,830; (e) 
stock payable on demand $16. Excludes: (a) outstanding cheques considered as offset against cash deposits 
$82,340; contingent and special funds $698,817; (c) province debt accounts $11,920 (while these three items 
are included in ‘‘net debt” in the Dominion ‘‘Public Accounts”, they are omitted in this table thus placing 
debts of all governments on a comparable basis). 4 Consists of: (a) total funded debt of Canadian 
National Railways System as of Mar. 31, 1943, $753,209, of which $686,463 is guaranteed by the Dominion, 
$4,592 by Provinces and $62,154 not guaranteed by either the Dominion or provinces (this latter amount 
includes $1,198 assumed from Province of New Brunswick); (b) total funded debt of National Harbours 
Boards $20,505, of which $20,347 is guaranteed by the Dominion and $158 not guaranteed; (c) Canadian 
National (West Indies) Steamships Limited, bonds guaranteed by the Dominion $9,400; {(d) New West- 
minster Harbour Commissioners bonds guaranteed by the Dominion $700; (e) future committments of 
Canadian National Railways Company in respect of purchase price of Northern Alberta Railways Com- 
pany property $1,210. 8 Consists of: (2) Bank Advances $82,822; (b) treasury bills of provinces 
$5,432; (c) loans under the Home Improvement Loan Guarantee Act $2,341; (d) loans under the Home Ex- 
tension plan $9. In addition the Dominion is contingently liable under guarantees for: (a) deposits of Chart- 
ered Banks in Bank of Canada; (b) indeterminate amount for loans under the National Housing Act; (c) day 
to day margins of the Canadian Wheat Board (closed out daily); (d) bank loans guaranteed under the Seed 
Grain Loans Act, 1938, for which a specific guarantee has not yet been given as amount not finally deter- 
mined; (e) indeterminate amount under Dominion-Provincial Taxation Agreements of provincial receipts 
from gasoline taxes. Major contingent liabilities listed by the Canadian National Railways System, 
other than the amount of $1,210 referred to in footnote 4, are not included in this tabulation; these include 
capital stock of affiliated companies subject to call; contingent liabilities of the Grand Trunk Western 
Railroad Company in respect of bonds of the Detroit and Toledo Shore Line Railroad Company, the 
Toledo Terminal Railroad Company and the Chicago and Western Indiana Railroad Company; and the 
indirect liability in respect of Canadian National Railways pension plans. 6 An analysis of pro- 
vincial and municipal debts by provinces is given in Sections 3 and 4, respectively, of this Chapter. 
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Section 2.—Dominion Public Finance* 


Historical Sketch.—A sketch of public finance, from the French régime to 
the outbreak of the War of 1914-18, appears at pp. 742-748 of the 1941 Year Book. 
Up to that time, Dominion revenues had never reached $170,000,000, while ex- 
penditures reached $186,000,000 in the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1914, and even 
this figure was an increase of almost 29 p.c. over that of the previous year. 


Pre-War Modifications in the System of Taxation.—A detailed sketch of the 
changes made in taxation from 1914 to 1926 will be found at pp. 755-759 of the 
1926 Year Book, while similar information re tax changes in 1927 to 1929 is given 
at pp. 791-792 of the 1930 Year Book, for the years 1930 to 1935 at pp. 824-826 
of the 19386 Year Book, for 1936-37 at pp. 837-839 of the 1938 Year Book, for 1938 
at pp. 874-875 of the 1989 Year Book. A statement at pp. 811-817 of the 1937 
Year Book gives complete details of the Dominion tax system as of July, 1936, 
and statements at pp. 836-837 of the 1938 edition give changes made in the sales 
tax and in the special excise tax on importations since the inception of these taxes 
in 1920 and 1931, respectively. 


War-time Modifications in the System of Taxation.—Changes in 1939 are given at 
pp. 830-831 of the 1940 Year Book, 1940 changes at pp. 744-745 of the 1941 Year 
Book and 1941 changes at pp. 747-748 of the 1942 edition. The salient war-time 
changes are brought together below. 


The Financing of Canada’s War Effort.|—At the emergency session of 
Parliament in September, 1939, an appropriation of $100,000,000 was passed to 
cover war expenditures, and with this was lumped the unexpended funds of the 
Department of National Defence that had been voted at the first 1939 session. 
The first War Budget was brought down on Sept. 12; 1939, by the Minister of National 
Revenue. This Budget included moderaté increases in income taxes and substantial 
increases in taxes on certain luxuries and semi-luxuries, notably beverages and 
tobacco. An excess-profits tax was enacted to divert to the Treasury a large part 
ofincreased profits arising from war-time conditions. 


When Parliament assembled in May, 1940, a War Appropriation of $700,000,000 
was passed to meet the costs in 1940-41 of the greatly extended war effort. Estimates 
submitted to Parliament for other expenditures amounted to $448,000,000, showing a 
substantial reduction from the corresponding figure of $525,000,000 in the previous 
year. The second War Budget, brought down on June 24, 1940, provided for sub- 
stantial increases in taxes to meet a portion of these additional costs of war. The 


graduated rates of the personal income tax were raised very substantially and exemp- - 


tion limits were reduced. A national defence tax was introduced applying broadly 
to all persons receiving incomes of more than $600 per annum. So far as possible, this 
tax was deducted at the source. The excess profits tax was revived and made much 
more severe. In order to conserve exchange, a War Exchange Tax of 10 p.c. was 
imposed on all imports except those from the Empire. The excise tax on auto- 


* Revised under the direction of Dr. W. C. Clark, Deputy Minister, Department of Finance, with the 
exception of those parts dealing with war-tax revenue and income-tax revenue at pp. 823-825, which were 
revised by the Department of National Revenue. 


+ For more detailed information, and interpretations of these financial matters, refer to the War Budget 
speeches of Sept. 12, 1939 (Hansard p. 135), June 24, 1940 (Hansard p. 1011), Apr. 29, 1941 (Hansard p. 2541), 
June 23, 1942 (Hansard p. 3570), and March 2, 1943 (Hansard p. 870) and to speeches or statements made by 
the Minister of Finance in the House of Commons on May 21, 1940 (Hansard p. 83), July 30, 1940 (Hansard 
p. 2125), Nov. 21, 1940 (Hansard p. 311), Dec. 2, 1940 (Hansard p. 605), Feb. 18, 1941 (Hansard p. 897), 
and Mar. 20, 1941 (Hansard p. 1867). Reference might also be made to the speech of the Prime Minister in 
the House of Commons on Mar. 25, 1941 (Hansard p. 2016), and in general to the debates on the Budgets 
mentioned above. 
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mobiles was made much more severe and steeply graduated in the upper brackets. 
The Minister of Finance estimated that these, and the other less important changes, 
would produce an increase of $280,000,000 in tax revenue in a full year. Further 
details are given at pp. 744-745 of the 1941 Year Book. 


War expenditures were relatively low during the first eight or nine months of 
the War, when war activities were in the organization phase. They rose rapidly 
thereafter and by the end of the first year of war were running at a rate of more — 
than $700,000,000 per year. For the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1941, total war 
expenditures amounted to approximately $778,000,000 of which $26,000,000 repre- 
sented outgo for items treated as active assets in the Dominion accounts. 


Financial assistance was provided to Great Britain on a rapidly rising scale as 
the War progressed. The British Government required Canadian dollars to meet 
the costs of essential supplies produced in Canada. Some of these were obtained 
in the normal way from British exports to Canada, and Canadian tariffs on British 
goods were drastically reduced (in the War Exchange Conservation Acts) to make 
this easier. However, from Sept. 15, 1939, to Mar. 31, 1941, Britain’s deficit in her 
balance of payments with Canada amounted to about $795,000,000. Prior to 1941 
Britain was able to send some gold to Canada for Canadian dollars; this gold was 
transferred to the United States in part settlement of Canada’s deficit of payments 
with that country. The large balance of Canadian dollars that the United Kingdom 
needed was supplied by the Canadian Government or its agencies by two methods: 
about $337,000,000, up to Mar. 31, 1941, was transferred to the United Kingdom in 
exchange for Canadian securities formerly owned there; the remainder was simply 
transferred to the United Kingdom in exchange for sterling balances accumulated 
to Canada’s credit in London. 


In the third War Budget (Apr. 29, 1941) it was necessary to make provision 
for war expenditures in the fiscal year 1941-42. Taxes were again increased very 
substantially, particularly personal and corporate income taxes and the national 
defence tax and a new tax in the form of a Dominion succession duty was intro- 
duced. Details are given at p. 747 of the 1942 Year Book. 


To meet the rapidly expanding expenditures of the Dominion, on behalf of 
Britain and the other Allies, further steep increases in taxes and a plan of com- 
pulsory savings were introduced in the fourth Budget brought down on June 23, 
1942. Total expenditures for the fiscal year 1942-43 were tentatively set at 
$3,900,000,000—an amount considerably in excess of all expenditures made by the 
Government for the entire period during and immediately following the First 
World War. This amount included direct war expenditures of the Canadian 
Government in excess of $2,000,000,000, and a credit to Great Britain of $1,000,000,000 


- to enable her to make purchases of food and equipment in Canada. It was estimated 


that revenues from the existing tax.system would be in the neighbourhood of 
$1,675,000,000, leaving a gap of $2,225,000,000 between receipts and expenditures. 
To partly fill this gap, new and higher rates of taxes were introduced to yield an 
estimated additional revenue of about $375,000,000 (the principal tax increases 
were excise duties and taxes $66 millions; personal income taxes $115 millions; and 
excess profits tax $58 millions), and a form of compulsory savings designed to pro- 
duce about $95,000,000 in 1942-43, leaving a deficit to be financed by other means of 
about $1,755,000,000. 

The main changes in the personal income tax were (a) the national defence 
tax lost its identity as a separate tax, and was incorporated into the general income 
tax as a flat-rate ‘“‘normal’’ tax, although at higher rates than the former rates of 
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national defence tax; (b) the graduated rates of tax were steeply increased, and the 
credit for dependants was changed from a deduction from income to a deduction 
from tax; (c) it was provided that part of the total tax would be refunded after the 
War as a form of compulsory savings, although the taxpayer was required to pay 
this part only to the extent not offset by savings in other forms, such as life insurance 
premiums, principal payments on a residential mortgage and contributions to a 
pension or superannuation fund; (d) a plan was introduced for deduction of income 
tax at the source from all salaries and wages paid after Sept. 1, 1942, and for com- 
pulsory payments of income tax on a quarterly instalment plan in the case of other 
forms of income; (e) certain other changes of a less general character were made, 
including exemption of pensions paid to members of the Armed Forces, allowance 
of a deduction from income in respect of medical expenditures in excess of 5 p.c. of 
the income of the taxpayer. 


Under the Excess Profits Tax Act, rates of tax were considerably increased 
with the result that corporations having profits in excess of 116 2/3 p.c. of their 
standard profits (average 1936-39) pay a tax at the rate of 100 p.c. and no corporation 
is allowed to retain, after tax, profits equal to more than 70 p.c. of its standard 
profits. Provision was made, however, for a 20 p.c. refund after the War for cor- 
porations to which the 100 p.c. rate of tax applies. 


In the field of indirect taxation, additional revenue was found by raising existing 
taxes on spirits, tobacco, cigarettes, soft drinks, passenger transportation, com- 
munications and miscellaneous other articles and services. Certain new taxes were 
introduced at the manufacturer’s level (the normal point of levying sales and excise 
taxes under Dominion tax law), including taxes on candy, chewing gum, photo- 
graphic films and supplies, luggage, fountain pens and pencils, and pipes and other 
smokers’ accessories, while a radical departure was made with the introduction of 
taxes to be collected by stamps at the retail level on a list of luxury articles, including 
jewellery, cut glass and crystal ware, clocks and watches, articles made wholly or 
in part of certain materials, and chinaware other than that used in preparing and 
serving food and drink. There were other minor tax innovations. 


The Budget of Mar. 2, 1948, provided for revenues and expenditures con- 
siderably increased over those of any previous year and carried the principle of 
“pay-as-you-go” to its logical conclusion. Total expenditures for the fiscal year 
1943-44 were estimated in this Budget at $5,500,000,000. -It was estimated that 
revenue on the basis of existing tax rates (including revenue from the refundable 
taxes) would amount to $2,601,000,000 and tax changes were introduced to provide 
an additional $151,200,000, bringing the revenue forecast up to $2,752,200,000, or 
to almost exactly one-half of the estimated expenditure. The balance of the 
requirements, approximately $2,748,000,000, was expected to be met through the 
sale of war savings stamps, certificates and Victory Bonds and, to some extent, 
through bank borrowing. 


Tax changes introduced by this Budget were relatively limited. The rates on 
cigarettes, cigars, manufactured tobacco, raw leaf tobacco and cigarette papers 
and tubes were all increased. The duty on alcoholic spirits and the tax on cabarets 
and night clubs were raised and a one-cent increase in the postage rate was provided. 


_ There were no changes in the general rates or exemptions under the income tax. 
Substantial alteration was made in the basis of taxing the oil industry, in order to 
encourage new development and production, and the special income tax allowances 
granted to members of the Armed Services were amended to provide further relief. 
Tax alleviation was also given to Canadian personnel of the Merchant Marine and 
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the R.A.F. Transport Command. Payments on a Dominion Government annuity, 
as a deduction from the savings portion of the tax, were also allowed. Changes 
made in the Excess Profits Tax Act and the customs tariff were of minor importance. 


The “Pay-As-You-Go” Plan—The adoption of the ‘‘ pay-as-you-go” plan 
of income tax payment represented an important break with the traditional method of 
tax collection—a break that Canada was the first country to make. Under the 
system of deductions from income in the 1942 Budget, tax deductions were made at 
the source from salaries and wages, but these deductions did not relate to the current 
income but to the income of an earlier period. They were made from current earn- 
ings but not for current earnings. Thus, a taxpayer was, at all times, considerably 
in arrears to the- Government for income tax, a situation that created a difficult 
problem for those suffering a reduction or loss of income through entering the 
Armed Forces, retirement from active earning or on death. In these circumstances 
a tax debt remained to be paid on the former higher income. 

The basic step in wiping out this tax debt and bringing taxpayers up-to-date 
was the cancellation of 50 p.c. of the 1942 tax liability on earned income and on 
investment income up to $3,000. Investigation had shown that owing to the 


deduction of national defence tax for the first eight months of 1942 and of the 


much larger amounts under the 90 p.c. plan in effect during the last four months of 

1942, the majority of taxpayers had already paid at least 50 p.c., and, in many cases, 
considerably more than 50 p.c. of their 1942 liability. For the majority of tax- 
payers the 50 p.c. cancellation thus completely wiped out the tax arrears for 1942 
and brought them up-to-date in their payments. All deductions made during 1943 
have been for the tax on income earned in 1943. 


Taxpayers will continue to file an annual return (in respect of 1943 income on 
or before Apr. 30, 1944) in which they will take account of deductions withheld 
from their income during the year, and make up whatever balance may be owing 
against their full annual liability or make any other adjustment that may be neces- 
sary. A new table of tax deductions introduced on Apr. 1, 1948, designed to 
withhold 95 p.c. of the full tax liability, will leave a smaller balance to be paid than 
under the 90 p.c. table previously in use. 


Certain changes were also made affecting other groups. |The quarterly plan 
of instalment payments for taxpayers, other than wage and salary earners, was 
made to coincide with the calendar year, while farmers will be required to pay 
two-thirds of their tax by Dec. 31 and the balance before Apr. 30 of the following 
year. 


Borrowings.—It has been necessary for the Dominion to borrow large sums in 
order to meet that part of its own war expenditures which cannot be met even by 
heavy taxation, and also to provide funds to the United Kingdom and other countries. 
There have been regular borrowing operations in addition to the continuing and 
important War Savings Campaign and the receipts of non-interest-bearing loans 
from public-spirited citizens. These are summarized at p. 833, Table 22. 


Subsection 1.—The Current Balance Sheet of the Dominion 


The basic pattern of the present Dominion Balance Sheet was adopted in 1920. 
On the asset side it shows accounts that have been classified as active assets; these 
represent cash or investments that are interest producing or have a readily realiz- 
able cash value. On the liability side it shows such liabilities as have been ascer- 
tained and brought into the accounts. No liability is shown for interest accrued 
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but not due, nor for current obligations incurred for supplies or services but not 
paid for at the end of the fiscal year, Indirect liabilities under guarantees are also 
not reflected in the Balance Sheet, but are set out in a special schedule. (See pp. 
836-838.) 


The excess of liabilities over active assets, designated the net debt, is analysed 
in a statement appended to the Balance Sheet, and is apportioned to non-active 
assets, which include capital expenditures and non-productive investments, and to 
accumulated deficits in Consolidated Fund. 


2.—Balance Sheets of the Dominion of Canada, as at Mar. 31, 1939-43 


Norr.—Dashes indicate that the corresponding stub item is not applicable for those years. 


Balance of liabilities over ac- 


tive assets, being net debt 
Mar. 31 


oe le we Let 166 wa bs we. 


ASSETS 
Item ee 
1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 . 
$ $ g $ $ 
Active Assets— 

Cash on hand and in Bates O22. Soe 178,330, 608 347,982,169 800, 299, 968 89,166, 202 
Special deposits. . : : 475, 921 165,305 3,336, 020 2,943, 688 O42 12S 
DINKINS LUNs eee aie ane 69,993 , 620 67,196,067 §, 232,761 ~ - 
Central Mortgage Bank...... = 250,000 250,000 250, 000 250, 000- 
Foreign Exchange Control 

Board—loami ¥).2. 220.2... = ~ 325,000,000} 725,000,000} 400,060,000 
Bank of Canada, capital 

stock investment.......... 5, 920,000 5,920,000 5,920,000 5,920,000 5, 920, 000 
Railway accounts........... 31,016,335 60 419,050) 180,561,887 429,716,611 559, 441, 705 
Housing loans to provinces... 3, 208, 000 2,504, 000 870,500 130,500 37,000 
Relief loans to provinces..... 144,786,039 155,978, 087 157,492, 294 157,275,021 156, 775, 605 
Province of Alberta—subsidy 

Over-payment............. 468, 750 468,750 468, 750 468,750 400, 000 
Advances to National Har- f 

bours Board and harbour 

COMMISSIONS. > eee eee 86,058, 161 87,004,875 86,671, 781 85,691, 187 85, 424, 678 
Advances to Canadian Farm : : 

Hoan’ Boards Seen 34,418, 291 36,694,977 37,521,468 36,537, 282 34, 029, 927 
Loans under Dominion Hous- 

ing Act, 1935, and National 

Housing Act, 1938......... 5,411,954 9,805,277 13, 609, 930 16,254,095 16, 492, 992 
Loans under Municipal Im- 

provements Assistance Act. 815,088 8,926,355 5,644, 607 5,976,261 5, 740, 716 
Advances to foreign govern- 

TMCHISH eee ee een 30,854, 262 30, 854, 262 30, 854, 262 30,854, 262 31,771, 421 
Government of the United 

Komedomin se sien. steetsccee = - - ~ 700, 000,000 
Soldier and general land 
_ settlement loans........... 40, 588, 430 37,829,462 35,679, 623 33, 888 , 343 82,196, 840 
Canadian Broadcasting Cor- 

poration—loans............ 450, 000 1,150,000 786, 159 503,399 - 
Canadian National Steam- 

Sips wl Oars ae eee eee 450, 000 450,000 1,200,000 450,000 450, 000 
Saskatchewan Power Com- 

THISSION. A she ae it ee ode = - 57,600 53,760 49,920 
Miscellaneous current  ac- x 

COUDtS ccc ee pee 26,919,121! 84,150,239! 109,189,1461} 263,517,8161; 922,259,091 
Unamortized discount and 

commission on loans....... 41,798,328 42,074,493 44,611,476 55,575, 167 74, 958, 535 
Province debt accounts...... 2,296, 156 2,296, 156 2,296,156 2,296, 152 2,296, 152 
Less reserve for possible 

losses on ultimate realiza- 

tion of active loans and : 

AAVANCES. -. 4 Soc oe ee = ~ 25,000,000 50,000, 000 75,000, 000 

Totals, Active Assets..... 558,051,279) 757,468,959] 1,370, 236,588] 2,603,602,263| 3,045,402,911 


3,152, 559,314] 3,271, 259,647] 3,648, 691,449] 4,045,221, 161] 6, 182,849, 101 


3,710, 610,593) 4,028, 728,606] 5,018,928,037| 6,648,823, 424] 9,228, 252,012 


ee eg ees Ae ee ee NE A Al el ee ee 
For footnotes, see end of table, p. 813. 
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2.—Balance Sheets of the Dominion of Canada, as at Mar. 31, 1939=43—concluded 


NET DEBT 
Item 
1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Non-Active Assets— 

Public works, canals......... 240,316,691] 240,316,048} 240,312,218) 240,303,982 240, 261, 818 
Public works, railways...... 429,584,113}  429,586,082| 429,575,794) 425,957,326 425,961,949 
Public works, miscellaneous. 292,022,857) 299,030,325] 302,374,849} 307,901,876 311,112,485 
Military property and stéres. 12,056, 713 12,056, 714 12,063,714 12,572,185 12,572,185 
Territorial accounts......... 9,895,948 9,895,948 9,895,948 9,895,948 9,895, 948 
Railway accounts (old)...... 62,791,435 62,791,435 62,791,435 62,791,435 62,791,435 
Canadian National Railways 

Securities Trust stock..... 266,612,868] 264,012,426] 265,706,606} 267,288,019 298, 842, 882 
Canadian National Railways 

BUOCIS ok eee Fa ah ere ate 18,000, 000 18,000,000 18,000, 000 18,000, 000 18,000, 000 
Canadian National Steam- 

ships (loans non-active).... 13,864,295 13,872,666 13,871,969 13,871, 969 13, 871, 969 
Miscellaneous investments 

and other accounts (non-| - : 

ACUIVG) ees oss os 104, 920, 907 90,893,210 98,699,149 99 , 366, 032 99, 966, 500 

Balancing Items— 


Bal. Consolidated Fund as at 
Mar. 31 of preceding year. . 
Excess of expenditure over 


1, 657,412,522] 1,702,493,487| 1,880,804, 793} 2,195,399, 767 2,587, 277,389 


revenue, year ended Mar. 31 45,080,965} 128,311,306} 364,594,974} 391,877,622) 2,102,294, 540 
Totals, Net Debt......... 3,152,559,314| 3,271, 259,647| 3,648,691, 449] 4,045,221, 161 6,182, 849,101 
LIABILITIES? 
1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Bank Note Circulation Re- 

demption Bund. ine... =... 5,462,028 5,058, 595 4,818,516 4,478,046 4,015,905 
Post Office account, money 

orders, postal notes, etc., ; 

GUpAtAGINe. wees. eke oe es 2,498, 656 2,787,322 3,597,902 6, 900,358 4,603, 419 
Post Office Savings Bank de- 

DORE tee ss slot? tenes hs Sea 23,045,575 23,100,118 22,176,633 21,671,413 24,373,991 
Insurance, superannuation funds}, 

ANG: ADNULUTER: sare ste jie he 8g 921,220,852] 243,153,278] 264,028,916} 330,843,261 424, 898,514 
rust ums teh ochce ede ys cece 21,328,456 22,213,545 30,172,158 35, 008, 519 49, 142, 043 
Contingent and special funds. . 28,010, 881 4,272,325) 278,935,346) 312,996,172} 698,816, 538 
Province accounts. ....)........ 11,919,973 11,919,973 11,919,973 11,919,969 11,919, 969 
Mimd ed de mts sr. sachs tees eons ts 3,385, 697,035] 3,695,685, 192] 4,371,990,592] 5,865, 264,293 7,898,478, 423 
Ploatingidebter.. 2s. c: sts sits 11,427,137 20, 543, 258 31,288,001 59,741,393} 117,003,210 


ee eee ee ee eee (SESE? Ln a Se 


Cee ee 


1 Revised since the publication of the 1942 Year Book. 2 Direct liabilities only. Indirect 
liabilities or guarantees given by the Dominion of Canada are dealt with in Tables 25 and 26, at pp. 837-838. 
3 Includes funded debt matured and outstanding, stock payable on demand, interest due and outstanding 
and outstanding cheques. 


Subsection 2.—Revenues and Expenditures 


In the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1943, both revenues and expenditures far 
exceeded any year in the history of the Dominion. Revenues increased by 
$760,960,000 to $2,249,496,000 (excluding the refundable portion of the income 
tax and the excess profits tax), mainly accounted for by the increase in income tax 
and excess profits tax collections. Revenue from direct taxes represented about 
two-thirds of the total tax revenue, as compared with about one-third in the last 
pre-war year. Of the total expenditures of $4,387,124,000, expenditures on the 
war amounted to $3,724,249,000 or approximately 85 p.c. Ordinary expenditures, 
covering the normal operating costs of government, increased by $116,500,000, 
owing largely to an increase of $30,900,000 in debt charges and $73,200,000 in 
payments to the provinces under the Dominion-Provincial Taxation Agreements. 
Expenditures designed to relieve unemployment and agricultural distress, shown 
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in the table under “Special Expenditures” totalled $31,300,000, just under one- 
half of the amount expended in the previous year. Expenditures under the heading 
“Government Owned Enterprises” amounted to only $1,200,000. The over-all 
deficit for the year amounted to $2,137,600,000 or over five times that of the previous 
year. 


3.—Details of Revenues, Fiscal Years 1939-43 
Nots.—Dashes in this table indicate that the corresponding stub item is not applicable for those years. 


eo eee 
Item 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 


Gc ame Waal ik BO ee ak oe 


Ordinary Revenues— 
Tax Revenues— 


Customs import duties.......... 78,751,111) 104,301,487] 130,757,011 142,392, 233 118, 962, 839 
CXOTSpLAUtIOn Ys... One ee 51,313,658} 61,032,044] 88,607,559 110,090,940} 138,720,723 
EN COMe taxautan. a: eee eee 142,026,138) 134,448,566] 220,471,004] 403,606,269} 860, 188, 672 
National defence tax............. ~ Sein Ome, OLS 106, 636, 747 - 
Excess profits tax................ - — | 28,995,269} 185,168,345] 434,580,677 
ales tac, FM eee a ae ae 122, 139,067) 137,446,253] 179,701,224) 236,183,545} 250,478,438 
Wariexchantertaxsss meres ee : - = 61, 932,029 100, 873, 982 94, 553,380 
SUCCESSION Ite au ea ee eee - - - 6,956, 574 13, 273, 483 
CSSROIING i ess aes: Oe ee ~ - - 24,752,396 24, 897, 924 
OUBGTETAXCS Ii a lmay ome ook Ohm meee 42,024,570} 30,996,245) 45,039,336 94, 251, 806 131,063, 825 
Totals, Tax Revenues......... 436, 254,544] 468,224,595) 778,175,450} 1,360,912,837 2,066,719,961 
Non-Tax Revenues— 
Post mice.) Ceca yo, see ites ater ee 35, 288,220} 36,729,105} 40,383,366 45,993, 872 48, 868, 762 
Return on investments............ 14,531,905) 14,941,749] 17,901,774 25, 825, 804 41,242 2372 
Bullion and coinage................ 2,051,901) 3,755,573) 6,266,143 4,767,481 5, 883, 515 
Premium, discount and exchange... 477,430} 7,939,273 6,107,027 11, 855, 510 394, 880 
Ob Ber i eee Pn cue oan eee iM 9,412,706] 10,025,797} 10,921,168 14, 468, 699 19, 689, 403 
Totals, Non-Tax Revenues....| 61,762,162) 73,391,497 81,579,478) 102,911,366} 116,078,797 
Totals, Ordinary Revenues........ 498,016,706) 541,616,092) 859,754,928] 1,463,824, 203 2,182,798, 758 
Special Receipts (sundry receipts and 
CTEitS oh eee Oe eae 1, 255, 962 163,812} 8,538,236 21,060,094 61,961, 746 
Other Credits— 
Refunds on capital account....... 40,796 21,244 20,404 1,021, 653 102, 616 
Credits to non-active accounts... 2,857,890} 20,292,311 3,856,077 2,630,398 4, 633, 057 
Totals, Other Credits.............. 2,898,686) 20,313,555} 3,876,481 3,652,046 4,735,673 
Grand Totals, Revenues..... 502,171,354) 562,093, 459| 872,169,645 1, 488,536,342) 2,249,496,177 


: 

’ 

_ 1 Includes export tax on electric power and furs previously included in Non-Tax Revenue under Elec- . 
tricity Inspection and Dominion Lands, Parks, ete., respectively. 2 This amount represents Return 
on ee ne) which includes interest on investments, profits of Bank of Canada, Central Mortgage Bank 
and other items. : 


4.— Details of Expenditures, Fiscal Years 1939-43 


Notre.—Dashes in this table indicate that the corresponding stub item is.not applicable for those years. 


086060—~wwowanasOnm@os*w#woxowwOoaoOoO«Q®?@Q@oaa em 


Item 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Ordinary Expenditures— 
ASTiCUItUrbtste ae i Mee eek ee 9,527,766) 11,816,826] 8,593,032} 8,429,788] 8,492,275 
Auditor General’s Office............... 473,007 459,435 452,714 456, 907 441, 506 
Civil Service Commission............. 378,524 398,111 397,422 399,038 426, 737 
External Affairs, including Office of 
eee Minister’. ot ee bins) 5c ME 1,056,727} 1,215,238] 1,008,073 1,047,490} 1,156,066 
inance— 
Interest on public debt.............. 127,995,617} 129,315,442] 139,178,670 155,017,901] 188, 556,249 
Cost of loan flotations............... 4,914,349 4,992,102 6,303,547} 16,349,517] 13,837,949 , 
Subsidies to provinces............... 13,752,110) 13,768,953} 13,768,953 14,408,622} 14,490,085 
Special grants to provinces........... 7,475,000} 5,475,000} 5,475,000 = - 


= = - | 21,120,448] 94,214,558 
Other grants and contributions....... 642,577 659, 905 530,331 530,944 525, 860 


Superannuation, 2.62.4 le ees. ts 630, 878 560,113 493 , 837 435,018 391,397 
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4.—Details of Expenditures, Fiscal Years 1939-48—continued 


Item 


Ordinary Expenditures—continued 
Finance—concluded 


Government contribution to Super- 
annuation Fund 
Old.age pensions!,........+..0se.005: 
- Wartime Prices and Trade Board— 
Dominion Fuel Board Administra- 
tration, coal subsidies and sub- 
WODTIONGE Es Hi coined os cetete ecacernisee:* 
Other departmental expenditure..... 
ET TSTLOTLOS cre Aa arial he ia Shae Sele syecess 
Governor General and Lieutenant- 
GOVeLilOrsss oust a tag askin uses eine 96s 
TRSUPANCE Gite sies a tiotsits vine el sacsueresalsine «af 
Justice Department— 
ISTIC Oma dee eciee avaisiseisiecoteiencs siete ine F- 
Ponihentiariesaccks acs ew cae eeles swiss 
Labour Department— 
Labour (incl. technical education)... 
Unemployment Insurance Act, 1940— 
Administration.........-0+++seee08 
Government contribution.......... 
Government annuities—payments to 
maintain reserve.......+seeeere eee 
Legislation— : 
House of Commons........-+-+--++: 
Library of Parliament..........--++- 
SONA Ce ee eee c aia) oh cee oranaasunprote sce 
RG orrernbet ns tinge seein aici spoke ies syske sie 
Dominion Franchise Office 
Chief Electoral Office, including 
BIECHIONS ee. i Sead ws lee aieree eels’ = sense 
Mines and Resources— 
Administration and general expend- 
TR GUT OS ee Geass aiusiabelek tes ttle: o1acoseteressisner® 
Immigration and Colonization....... 
Indian Affairs .<.....2 00 secs cigs veins 
Lands, Parks and Forests.........++- 
Surveys and Engineering........----- 
Mines and Geological Surve 
Be cgnes of Coal and Domestic Fuel 


Siw 6 aie fe bien 16 e OG e Pie ew Did-0) 6a pe) 8 8 


bc a 0.6 wae erable 9.6)0. 0 6 eyeKe 


eeceeeoe 


National Defence— 
Militia ServicO.....0c cess cece ceseces 
Naval Service:.....0cessoeceseseeues 
AAT SOLACE ebro a Cire ts sere S eieenbia sie: elas 
General Services. .........2c00seeees 

N epee Revenue (including Income 

SI) Eom hats aaie bare Llnoienerese ores inet 

National War Services.......+.se+eee: 

Pensions, war, military and civil....... 

Pensions and National Health......... 

12a a Oph han dee AOR AN Apo Orie OOUIG:: 

Privy Council.........-.cccececccoeces 

Pablic ATCiVeS) ic cami s. cece soles os 

Public Printing and Stationery......... 

Public WOEKSshrse nuk l= OR caiite Saceiala as 

Royal Canadian Mounted Police....... 

Secretary of State........ SMa ee Ot S82) 58 

Soldier Settlement. ........cceeceeeves 

Trade and Commerce— 

Mail subsidies and steamship sub- 

ONIN OHS seh. PF emigleie cid UFieia en's eee Moacis 
@anada Grain Act:. dap coe tosses 
Other departmental expenditures..... 

Transport— 

Administration and miscellaneous 

EXpeNnditures.......--eeeeeeeeeecees 
INGE ASTS aig (ee ee ee LO ae oor ret 
IVP ATAN COSC ic aie a lsictslere Melee hase eee se 


_ 1 Includes pensions to blind persons. 
Mines and Resources in previous years. 


4 Included in expenditures of the Department of Finance. 


2,219,820 
29,043,639 


853, 959 
11,899,312 


42,793 ,055 
14,582,890 
35,455, 182 
48,783 
158, 697 
190,572 
15,484,196 
5, 822,638 
730, 092 
757 , 664 


1,993,328 
1,846, 706 
4,762,994 


374,479 
3,457, 108 
4,266,775 


2,271,448 
29,976,554 


5,997,311 
1,869, 162 
4,851,503 

470,755 


12,064,426 


42,868,901 
16,010,793 


2,716, 836 


2,315,851 
29,911,700 


3,508,6453 
1 617,849 


212,7218 
_ 176,707 


2,413,418 


843 ,503° 


12,228, 866 


42,195,709 
14,641,331 


772,478 
581,716 


942,494 
1,907,821 
4,315,075 


339,979 
3,477,803 
3,793, 182 


2,347, 226 
29,611, 796 


1,128,453 
1,155,448 


4 
12,000 


2,341,302 
29,976,014 


4, 187,983 
1,698, 909 


224,627 
182, 000 


2,667, 164 
2,771,615 


716,581 


4,657,394 
11, 487, 058 


497,790 


1,826, 852 
76,533 
554, 814 
60, 608 


1,447,357 


160,574 
1,267,701 
4,977,854 
1,753, 289 
1,129, 149 
1,139, 594 


6 
12,000 
4,965, 434 


5 
5 


5 
415, 128 


15, 190, 523 
427, 627 
39, 699,351 
14,079, 352 
44, 741, 987 
62, 126 
122, 656 
245, 422 
12,013, 845 
6,241,962 
819, 518 
567, 287 


615, 596 
1,918, 036 
4, 566, 049 


374, 947 
3,334, 146 
4, 256,974 


2 Included in Departments of Trade and Commerce and 
3 Revised since the publication of the 1942 Year Book. 
5 Included under war expenditure, see p. 


16. 6 Included in Department of Munitions and Supply. 
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4.— Details of Expenditures, Fiscal Years 1939-43— continued 


Item 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 * 
Ordinary Expenditures—concluded $ $ $ $ $ 
Transport—concluded 
Canadian Travel Bureau............. 248, 603 311,595 469, 840 1 we 
Railways and Canals................ 4,370,281 3,756, 896 3,520,436 3,694,147} 3,339,580 
Maritime Freight Rates Act......... 2,582,897} 2,660,295) 3,951,014] 3,935,177) 4,894,281 
Railway Grade Crossing Fund....... 186, 643 255,438 126,342 25,101 11,792 
Totals, Ordinary Expenditures. .| 413,032,202] 398,323,206] 390,629,350) 444,777,696] 561,251,063 
Capital Expenditures— 
UAIIWAVEs preteen caution tree ert 26,348 22,570 6,821 4,517 37,550 
PHDUE WOEKB seo. voce canner eae 5,397,928] 7,007,468] 3,350,989] 3,425,930] 3,238,130 
Totals, Capital Expenditures. ... 5,424,276) 7,030,038] 3,357,810) 3,430,447] 3,275,685 
Special Expenditures— 
Unemployment Relief— 
Material aid to provinces............ 17,037,033} 19,534,178) 14,993,940 - - 
Dominion’s share of joint Dominion- ‘ 
Provincia lprojcctsshenc one ee ae 6,258, 672 1,147,306)" "8,201 61S ig 2-062) 521, 512,076 
Transportation facilities into mining 
ALCAS Te oe ek Pee eee ee 1,212,941 1,121,038 47,872 = - 
ACMINISELAbIONG ARE ete eee oe 260,466 287, 162 235,876 106,361 2,244 
Dominion projects... 4.8 ris havc eh 12,980,739} 24,918,392] | 9,167,553! 6,331,477] 4,498,985 
Special drought area relief............. 9,145,556} 9,104,875} 4,722,568] 12,270,822 406, 011 
Wheat acreage reduction payments in- : 
cluding administration............... - - =| 30,633,764} 25,868,562 
Canadian Wheat Board — reserve 
against estimated losses on wheat 
marketing guarantees applicable 
to fiscal years , 1939-40, 1940-41 and 
1s Ga oiaae aca td aed ual vee uD 25,000,000} 27,000,000} 10,499,677] 12,570,828 - 
Totals, Special Expenditures.....| 71,895,407} 89,112,951] 42,869,098 63,975,773} 31,287,878 
War Expenditures— 
Appropriation Ais: ts chase cote ace us ee — | 118,291,022) 752,045, 326|1,339,674,152|2,724,248, 890 
Payments for the account of the Goy- 
ernment of the United Kingdom..... - - - — |1,000,000,000 
Totals, War Expenditures........ ~ | 118,291,022) 752, 045,326) 1,339,674,152/3,724,248,890. 
Government-Owned Enterprises— 
Losses Charged to Consolidated Re- 
venue Fund— 
Canadian National Railways........ 54,314,196} 40,095,520] 16,965,044 - - 
Prince Edward Island Car Ferry. ... 387, 643 426, 854 460,773 423,651 591,095 
National Harbours Board........... 138,440 93 , 904 39,914 $2,015 - 
Trans-Canada Air Lines............. 818, 026] - 411,657 - - - 
Central Mortgage Bank.............. - 16, 069 - - - 
Loans and Advances (Non-Active)— 
Canadian National Steamships...... 6,265 8,371 - - - 
National Harbours Board........... 3,278,924 1,026,774 715, 948 758, 090 657, 526 
Totals, Government-Owned 
Enterprises} <3)... Ree ee 58,943,494) 42,079,149) 18,181,679] 1,214,256] 1,248,621 
Other Charges— 
Write-down of Assets Chargeable to 
Consolidated Fund— 
Reduction in soldier and general t 
land settlement loans.............. 1,022,617 1,642,533 1,011,012 270, 826 50, 707 
Yearly established losses in seed 
grain and relief accounts........... 17,701 Orel 46,059 58,408 42,058 
Cancellation of Canadian Farm Loan 
Board capital stocks. tsecee aaee 14, 280 10,849 11,995 9,613 7,355 
Cancellation of relief loans, to the 
Province of Saskatchewan......... -| 17,682,157 = ~ - 
Reduction of Immigration and Col- 
onization Assisted Passage Loans. . 283 356 244 97 - 
Reduction of drought area relief loans, 
Province of Saskatchewan......... _ 1,378,980 - - - 
Consolidated Fund—to provide a re- 
serve for possible losses on ultimate 
realization of active loans and ad- 
VANCES *E sfaenre ite Serosinoneese aloes os - - | 25,000,000} 25,000,000} 25,000, 000 


1 Included under National War Services. 


— 
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4.—Details of Expenditures, Fiscal Years 1939-43—concluded 


Item 


Other Charges ooncladed 


1939 


1940 


Write-down of Active Assets to Non- 


Active Assets— 


Canadian National Railways Secur- 
ities Trust Stock—reduction due to 


line abandonments..... 


Capital loss (exclusive of loss applic- 
able to expired service life) on sale 
of SS. Prince David and SS. 


Prince Robert ©... ...... 


Non-Active Accounts— 


eee eereeree 


Fulfilment of guarantees under Seed 
Grain Loans Guarantee Acts....... 

Capital gain: on repatriation of 
Canadian National Railways 


SECULI LICR host coh use oe 


eee esreseree 


Increase in Dominion’s equity in the 
Canadian National Railways due to 
surplus earnings of the Canadian 
National Railways System for the | 
calendar years 1941 and 1942.... . 


Totals, Other Charges 


Grand Totals, Expenditures..... 


$ 


2,712,837 


3,767, 718| 25,957,426 


gieneng 


2,600,442 


2,637,398 


1941 
$ 


‘2,334,350 


1,474,971 


7,186,051 


5, 503, 500 


553,063,097) 680,793,792 1,249,601,446 1,885,066,056) 4,387,124,117 


1942 
$ 


2,539, 187 


99,274 


4,016,327 


1943 
$ 


4,575,999 


11,072, 593 


25, 063, 268 


42,518,182) 31,993,732) 65,811,980 


5.—Principal Items of Dominion Revenues, Fiscal Years 1914-1943 
Nors.— Data for 1868 to 1913 can be found in earlier Year Books (see p. 755 of the 1942 edition). 


Customs 
Duties 


Excise 
Duties 


War-Tax 
Revenue! 


Total 
Revenue 
from 
Taxation 


Interest 
on 
Invest- 
ments 


Total 
Revenue? 


$ 
| 104,691,238 


1G 14s S35 28, oe 3 

LOUD ete Ss 75,941,220 
TONG Seo cee ae 3 98,649,409 
LOI Teese trea stcrsises 134 , 043 , 842 
AQUS RT 2 Wasa s oe 144,172,630 
1 OOF evecare esos t 147, 169, 188 
D920 Teper etee > 168, 796, 823 
RODE OS ic 163,266, 804 
LOD 2 Finale acts 105, 686, 645 
NODS Aen coe cise: 118,056, 469 
1024 cays cab vs 121,500,799 
LOD OR rreses Sauk etes 108, 146,871 
D920 were sci clearer 127,355, 144 
LO acraait as jo trske 141,968,678 
UDA AG Cates 156, 985, 818 
DO ZOE yicosaaree 3/3 187,206,332 
LOBOS Oe. eishav-aid 179,429,920 
ROS Siareve ote > ovate 131,208, 955 
LOS, SH tics 104, 132,677 
TOS mre ee tena 70,072,932 
UG a Saas eee 66,305,356 
CS ae 76,561,975 
OS Giro) cl stess/vieie 74,004, 560 
1 tS SOAR ee 83,771,091 
MOS Birebeii tatee. 2s 93,455, 750 
MB Thr. a 5 tr nas 78,751,111 
UAE Mya a sass + 104,301,487 
ee ee eee 130,757,012 
LOS Wiis octet 142,392, 232 
EO GIRS AER: 118, 962, 839 


$ 
21,452,037 
21,479,731 
92,428,492 
4,412,348 
27,168,445 


30,342,034 
42,698, 083 
37, 118,367 
36,755,207 
35,761,997 


38,181,747 
38, 603,489 
42,923,549 
48,513, 160 
57,400, 898 


63 , 684, 954 
65,035, 701 
57,746, 808 
48, 654, 862 
37, 833, 858 


35,494, 220 
43, 189, 655 
44,409,797 
45,956,857 
52,037,333 


51,313, 658 
61,032,044 
88, 607,559 


98 , 057° 
3,620,782 
16,302,238 
25,379,901 


56,177,508 
82,079,801 
168,385,327 
177,484,161 
181,634,875 


182,036,261 
147,164, 158 
157,296,320 
156, 167,434 
150,319, 087 


145,029, 742 
134,086,005 
107,320, 633 
122, 266,064 
146,412,011 


170,051,973 
181,118,715 
197,484,627 
256, 822,921 
303, 157,978 


305, 642,024 
302,351,433 
558,175,014 


1 For detailed statement, see Table 13, p. 824. 


receipts for most earlier years and spe 
4 This amount represents return on inv 


‘Canada, Central Mortgage Bank and other items. 


$ 
126, 143,275 
97,519,008 
124, 666, 969 


174,758,428) 


196, 720,976 


233 , 688, 730 
293,574,707 
368,770,498 
319,926,018 
335,453,341 


341,718, 807 
293,914,518 
327,575,018 
346, 649,272 
364, 705, 803 


395,921,028 
378,551, 626 
296,276,396 
275,053 , 603 
254,318, 801 


271,851,549 
304,443,729 
317,311,809 
386, 550, 869 
448,651,061 


435, 706,794 


467,684 ,964)) 


777,539,585 


110,090, 941] 1,100,771,315|1,360,912,837 
138,720, 723]1,795,039,893|2,066,719,961 


$ 
1,964,541 
2,980,247 
3,358,210 
3,094,012 
4,466,724 


7,421,002) 


17,086,981 
24,815,246 
21,961,513 
16,465,303 


11,916,479 
11,332,328 
8,535,086 
8,559,401 
10, 937, 822 


12,227,562 
13,518, 205 
10,421,224 
9,330, 125 
11, 220,989 


11,148,231 
10,963,478 
10,614, 125 
11, 231,035 
13, 120,523 


13,163,015 
13,393 , 432 
14,910,554 
21,748,701 
41,242,2374 


$ 
12, 954, 530 
13,046, 665 
18, 858, 690 
20,902,384 
21,345,394 


21,608,542 
24,471,709 
26,706,198 
26,402,299 
29,016,771 


28,865,374 
28, 782,535 
30,334,575 
29,069, 169 
31,562,580 


30,611,964 
33,345,385 
30, 212,326 
32,234,946 
30,928,317 


30,893, 157 
31,248,324 
32,507, 889 
34,274,552 
35,546, 161 


35, 288, 220 
36,729,105 
40,383,366 


$ 
163,174,395 
133,073,482 
172,149,394 
232,701,294 
260,778, 953 


312,946,747 
349, 746,335 
436,292,184 
382,271,571 
403 ,094, 210 


406,581,318 
351,515,392 
382, 893 , 009 
400,452,480 
429,642,577 


460,151,481 
453 ,007, 129 
357,720,435 
334,508,081 
311, 735,286 


324 , 660,590 
361,973,764 
372,595,996 
454,153,747 
516,692,749 


502,171,354 
562,093, 459 
872,169,645 


45,993 , 872|1,488,536,342 
48 , 868, 762/2,249,496,177 


re ne 


2 Includes various smaller items of revenue 
3 First year in which tax imposed. 


cial receipts since 1921. 1 
estments, which includes interest on investments, profits of Bank of 
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6.—Principal Items of Dominion Expenditures, Fiscal Years 1914-43 
Nore.—Figures for the years 1868-1913, inclusive, are given at pp. 845-847 of the 1938 Year Book. 


Ordinary Expenditures 


Year ner 
ensions, +4. 
Interest '| Old Age | War, Mili-| Public National 8 Ses Post an ioe 
on Debt | Pensions peas Works! Defence | provinces Office Expenditures? 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 3 
1914. 12,893,505 - 311,900] 19,787,968] 11,730,964] 11,280,469] 12,822,058) 127,384,473 
1915 15,735,743 - 358,558| 20,142,685] 10,573,423) 11,451,673] 15,961,191) 185,523,207 
1916. 21,421,585 = 671,133} 12,897,129] 5,083,225} 11,451,673) 16,009,139 130,350,727 
1917 35, 802,567 —| 2,814,546] 9,482,437] 4,880,365] 11,469,148] 16,300,579] 148,599,343 
1918 47,845,585 = 8,155,691] 8,275,548) 4,311,379] 11,369,148} 18,046,558 178, 284,313 
1919. 77,481,432 — | 18,282,440] 7,172,532] 3,482,604] 11,327,236] 19,273,758 232,731,283 
1920 107,527,089 — | 26,004,461] 9,937,866} 5,033,479) 11,490,860] 20,774,312 303, 843, 9380 
1921 139,551,520 - | 37,420,751] 11,960,751) 14,020,854] 11,490,860] 22,696,561 361,118,145 
1922 135, 247, 849 — | 36,153,031] 12,855,083] 16,412,602] 12,211,924] 32,003,189° 347,560, 691 
1923 137, 892,735 — | 32,985,998] 12,078,280] 18,448,176] 12,207,313} 31,180,814 332,293, 732 
1924 136, 237,872 ~ | 33,411,081] 14,034,924] 18,757,103] 12,386,186] 31,733,351; 324,813,190 
1925...| 134,789,604 — | 34,888,665] 14,087,799} 13,172,318] 12,281,391] 31,721,543 318,891,901 
1926 130,691,493 — | 37,203,700] 15,344,922] 14,113,167] 12,375,128] 32,099,644] 320,660,479 
1927...) 129,675,367 37,902,939] 12,807,463] 14,909,500] 12,516,740] 32,392,659] 319,548,173 
1928 128,902,945 131,4524) 39,778,130] 15,801,591} 17,659,638] 12,516,740) 33,823,562 336, 167,961 
1929...| 124,989,950 832,687| 41,487,323] 18,684,962] 19,674,201] 12,553,724] 34,949,550) 350,952,924 
19305, .| 121,566,213] 1,537,174! 40,406,565] 19,819,032] 21,986,537| 12,496,958) 36,557,012} 363,237,478 
1931. 121,289,844] 5,658,143] 45,965,723] 25,452,742] 23,736,447) 17,435,736} 37,891,693 386,584, 863 
1932. 121,151,106} 10,032,410] 48,686,389] 17,647,854] 18,221,632] 13,694,970} 36,052, 208 372,101,318 
1933,..| 134,999,069] 11,512,543) 45,078,919] 18,108,013} 18,750,314] 13,677,384] 31,607,404 354,643,201 
1934...| 189,725,417] 12,313,595] 43,883,132] 10,827,171] 18,476,862] 13,727,565] 30,553,768} 351,771,161 
1935 138,533,202} 14,942,459] 44,235,808] 9,904,494) 14,185,772) 13,768,953] 30,252,310 359, 700, 909 
1936 134,549,169] 16,764,484] 43,337,096] 12,945,277] 17,177,074] 13,768,953 31,437,719 372,539,149 
1937 137,410,345} 21,149,352] 43,356,180} 14,518,758] 22,923,093) 13,735,196 31,906,272 387,112,072 
1938. 132,117,422] 28,653,005] 42,823,277] 12,382,073] 32,760,307] 13,735,336] 33,762,269 414,891,410 
1939...| 127,995,617} 29,043,6396| 42,793,055] 15,484,197] 34,432,023] 13,752,110) 35,455, 182 413,032,202 
1940...| 129,315,442] 29,976,5548] 42,868,901! 13,065,212} 13,118,732] 13,768,953) 36,725,870 398 , 323, 206 
1941 139,178,670) 29,911,700°| 42,195,709) 11,506,678 193,985] 13,768,953] 38,699,674 390, 629,350 
1942 155,017,901) 29,611,796 41,244,221) 11,937,005 260,482) 14,408,622] 41,501,869 444,777,696 
1943 188,556,249] 29,976,0148) 39,699,351] 12,013,845 415,128] 14,490,085] 44,741,987] 561,251,068 
| 
Capital Expenditures Other Expenditures 
Total 
Year lace ea ——|| Expendi- 
: ailway ) War an tures 
a Railways | Canals Total? Sub- | Demobi- eee Total 
sidies lization 8 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
1914 |10, 100,017|24,250,498) 2,829, 561/37, 180,176) 19,036, 237 2,640,162] 21,676,399])186, 241,048 
1915 }11,049, 03024, 907,494] 5,490, 796/41, 447,320} 5,191,507/60,750, 4764 5,186,016} 71,127, 999})248, 098,526 
1916 | 8,471,229]23,924,769] 6,170,953/38,566,951) 1,400,171 166, 197, 755| 3,186,898]170, 784, 824/339, 702,502 
1917 | 7,838,116}14,737,327| 4,304,589/26,880,032} °959,584/306, 488,815] 15,275, 3451322, 723, 744498, 203, 118 
1918 | 6,347, 201/34, 982,746] 1,781, 957/43, 111,904 720, 405/343,836,802] 10,706, 787/355, 263, 994/576, 660,210 
1919 | 5,705,348)17, 118,954 2,211,964 25,031,266 43,805 446,519,440 —7, 283 , 582/439, 279, 663/697 , 042,212 
1920 |38,869,683|25,881,433] 4,550, 762/69,301, 878 334 , 845/346,612,955] 19,995, 313/366, 943, 113/786, 031, 6118 
1921 |27,559,809| 7,002,993) 5,450,005/40,012,807 Nil 16,997,544 492,048 17,489,592 528,302,5138 
1922 |10,431,698} 1,381,024] 4,482, 610/16, 295,332 te 1,544,250 301,518] 1,845, 768}463 ,528,3898 
1923 | 3,411,510} 1,400,430] 4,995,184} 9,807,124 a 4,464,760) 4,042,931] 8,507, 691)434,735,2778 
1924 | 3,804,427 309,455] 6,747,395] 10, 861,277 —1,523 446,083] 7,902,759} 8,347,319/1370,589,2478 
1925 | 6,030,320} —99, 712/10, 619, 903)16,550,511 Nil 506,931] 3,953,433] 4,460,364//351,169,8038 
1926 | 4,805,949) —31,856/12,024,456/16,798, 549 Wo 191,392} 6,330,092] 6,521,484/355,186,4238 
1927 | 2,920,670} 2,792,344}13, 845, 689} 19,558, 703 G 64,485] 7,814,977| 7,879,462/358,555,7518 
1928 | 3,281,097] 3,591, 646/13, 762, 905) 20, 635, 648 i 1,656,011) 1,705,311) 3,361,322/378,658,4408 
1929 | 3,342,714) 6,301,979|18, 164, 582/22, 809,275 es — 669, 399] 2,067,153) 1,397, 754/388,805,9538 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 819. 
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6.—Principal Items of Dominion Expenditures, Fiscal Years 1914-48—concluded 


Capital Expenditures Other Expenditures 

Year : Railway | War and 

a es Railways} Canals Total’ Sub- Demobi- Other 

sidies lization | Charge 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

19305) 8,589, 02216, 873,511/10, 264, 187/25, 726, 720 Nil Nil 16,302,185 
1931 |12,145,264|6, 702,854] 9,862,574/28, 710, 692 rs 7 26,272,857 
1932 | 7,485,438/6,376,207| 3,304 ,298]17, 165,943 Os tS 59,475,056 
1933 | 4,233, 789)/1, 658,812] 3,156,328) 9,048,929 a of 168,677,810 
1934 | 3,839,751) 754,194] 1,986,140} 6,580,085 s “e 99,806,659 
1935 | 6,248,737] 525,772 37,907] 7,107,416 s ae 111,298,256 
1936 | 5,799,341] 286,887 457,926] 6,544, 154 ss ef 153 ,502 ,252 
1937 | 3,286,564] 203,035 51,945} 3,491,544 “s af 141,401,816 
1938 | 4,358,698 71,454 — | 4,430,152 cs oH 115,086,555 
1939 | 5,397,928 26,348 - | 5,424,276 sd s 134,606,619 
1940 |. 7,007,468 22,570 - |-7,030,038 y 118,291 ,022)157,149,526 
1941 | 3,350,989 6,821 - | 3,357,810 Js 752,045,326] 103,568,960 
1942 | 3,425,930 4,517 — | 8,480,447 “ 1,339,674,152| 97,183,761 
1943 | 3,238,180) 37,555 — | 3,275,685 . 


Total 
Expendi- 
Total tures 
$ $ 


16,302, 185]|405 , 266, 383 
26,272, 857/441, 568, 413 
59,475, 056/448, 742,316 
168, 677, 810/532 ,369, 940 
99, 806, 659/458, 157, 905 
111,298, 256/478, 106,581 
153 , 502, 2521/5382, 585,555 
141,401, 816}/532 , 005, 432 
115,086 , 555}/534 , 408, 118 
134 , 606, 619]1553 , 063,098 
275, 440, 548|1680, 793 , 792 
855, 614 , 286)|1,249,601,446 
1,436,857 ,913}|1,885,066 ,056 


3,724,248,890) 98, 348, 479|3,822,597,369|/4,387,124,117 


1 Figures for 1914-18, in former editions of the Year Book did not include ‘‘ Collection of revenue’ and 


“* miscellaneous’’. 


2 Includes various non-enumerated items. 
this and later years include items for civil government account and miscellaneous expenditures. 
year expenditure recorded under this heading. 


3 The 


expenditures shown for 
4First 


5 Figures for 1930 and following years conform with 


new set-up of the ‘* Public Accounts’’ as established in 1936 (see p. 747 of 1941 Year Book). 


pensions to blind persons. 


6 Includes 


7 Includes expenditures on militia, Dominion lands, and debt: allowances 


to provinces; details of expenditure under these headings, under Public Works, and Railways and Canals 
are shown at pp. 846-847, 1938 Year Book. 8 Takes in other items including certain advances to 
railways: $45,780,690 in 1920, $109,662,655 in 1921, $97,950,645 in 1922, $77,863,938 in 1923, $23,710,617 in 1924, 
$9,934,453 in 1925, $10,000,000 in 1926, $10,000,000 in 1927; together with advances of $5,979,856 in 1923, 
$1,500,000 in 1924, $900,000 in 1925, $668,000 in 1926, $426,817 in 1927, $999,837 in 1928, and $758,000 in 1929, 


to the Canadian Merchant Marine, etc. 


® For details, see Table 7. 


7.—Analysis of “Other Charges” (Shown in Table 6), Fiscal Years 1930-43 


Special Government-Owned Other 
Expenditures Enterprises Charges 
Wheat : 
Direct Bonus Losses ee 
Year Relief, and Charged | Loans and Gi vaait Total 
Relief | Losses on to Advances |) 47 ait Non-Active 
Projects rain Con- Non- +6 Can. ©! Accounts 
and Other | Marketing | solidated Active dated 
Works Operations, Fund and: 
etc. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
L930) ties <u taee Nil Nil 4,308,357 | 8,244,950 | 3,731,536 17,342 |} 16,302,185 
LOS bene Bee nic sate 4,431,655 s 6, 712,239 5,487,941 9,640,997 25 26,272,857 
OS eine wie ce 88,295,515 | 10,908,429 6,631, 856 3,112,285 526,971 Nil 59,475, 056 
OSB eye ene 36, 720,935 1,811,472 | 62,139,413 | 66,453,0501 105,717 1,447,223 || 168,677,810 
OSE Miers tet sacs 35,898,311 Nil 58, 955, 388 2,095,773 1,857,087 1,000, 100 99,806,659 © 
AOSD ee atla ier. css 60, 659, 856 es 48,407,901 1, 728,900 490,191 11,408 || 111,298,256 
OS Ginters Soke Sines: 79,416,256 | 22,631,029 | 48,817,489 2,122,912 514, 566 Nil 153, 502, 252 
TOS T aici eis <x. 78,003,702 Nil 43,553,112 665,414 692,473 | 18,487,115 || 141,401,816 
OB Ser re: 68, 534,364 8 42,745,791 2,087,597 1,579,242 139,561 || 115,086,555 
UO oie Sy Oona 46,895,407 | 25,000,0002) 55,658,306 3,285,188 3,767,718 Nil 134,606,619 
DAO er ie Soe: 54,612,951 | 34,500,0003) 41,044,004 1,085,145 | 23,320,028 2,637,398 || 157,149, 526 
LSE Yl a ete 27,646,853 | 15,222,245 | 17,465,731 715,948 | 29,878,6324) 12,639,551 || 103,568,959 
1 ALY CE Tea Ces 8,500,359 | 55,475,414 456,166 758,089 | 27,878,1324| 4,115,601 97,183,761 
YS Ee eee 5,013,305 | 26,274,573 591, 095 657,526 | 29,676,1194) 36,135,861 || 98,348,479 


1 Includes a write-down of assets amounting to $62,938,239. 
on wheat marketing guarantees applicable to fiscal year 1938-39. 
on wheat marketing guarantees applicable to fiscal year 1939-40 to the extent of $27,000,000. 
‘ Includes $25,000,000 as reserve against possible losses on assets. 


2 Reserve against estimated losses 
3 Reserve against estimated losses 
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8.—Per Capita Revenues and Expenditures, Fiscal Years 1913-43 


Nore.—The years marked with an asterisk (*) are Census years; per capita figures for intercensal years 
are based on estimated populations, see p. 141. Due to a revision in the estimates from 1932, figures from that 
year have been revised since the publication of the 1942 Year Book. See Tables 3-7 for the figures of re- 
venues and expenditures on which this table is based. Figures for years from 1868 to 1912 inclusive will be 
found atip. 849 of the 1938 Year Book. 


Per Capita Per Capita 
Rev- Rev- 
Year enue Total wee Total Year enue Total oes Total 

from | Rev- |p on q.| Expend- from | Rev- | pyiéng-|Expend- 

Tax- enue ‘ihe iture Tax- enue ree ; iture 

ation ation 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

DC ie Wy ae eS ae Vi5450] 22310 L468 il es O3s| | h0 20 aan eer ae > 39-49 | 45-88 | 35-00] 38-78 
1DU4e eae cs 16:01 | 20-7 LGHL Fal eee OSs lel Qo tet aereee ae 37-09 | 43-68 | 35-06 | 39-01 
TOL SSA Seep 19°23 16-64 jokes OSnleedl O91 TULOS IES ia. 6. 28-55 | 34-33 | 37-54 | 42-41 
LOL GO ty tae eae T5580 2-527) 16820017. 142- 46> || 1982 eee 26-17 | 32-04] 385-72 | 42-91 
LOE OL: 685) 5128-80 [eke 44a 6's Slo 03 Shen waslectsaiyy a. 23-92 | 29-32 | 33-35 | 50-07 
IQISE Ac Seen 24-140 B2O8V ie S8a|. 10s 07 ot Loken arisrctetsy.) 25-31 | 80-23 | 382-75 | 42-66 ; 
1 OD OP Ne oe i cen 28190) 237 boli SSsOOn Ga SuateLOoOmenr ra orrac 28-07 | 33-38 | 33-17} 44-09 4 
KOT a a 34-31 | 40:88] coool) Ol Sill 90 we. cee snes. 28-98 | 34-03 | 34-02 | 48-64 ; 
TOOT ee tore mess 41-96 49-65 41-09 GOA 93 Lea eerste 35-00 41-12 35-23 48-17 
Da ee ee 35°87 42-86 38-97 Ble OT, ORS emer een 2 40-23 46-33 37-20 47-92 
TLR Be ame te 37-24 44-74 36°88 48 26 ua Gives sree lente 38-67 44-57 386-66 49-09 
TQS es cae S758) hae 4 le SDede | a0 Ode LOO eee eee once 41:09 | 49-39 | 35-00 | 59-82 
LODB SS ees Iam 31-63 37°82 34°32 BG 18 NaLOST eee ae 67-63 75-79 33-95 | 108-60 i 
LOD Beata. ac ee BAGG t= 40> 518 SOS-030 |p orsOe a el 42a cre chances verte 116-78 | 127-73 | 38-17 | 161-75 
NOD tericeieh settee’ 352984) 41-56 Saale ive 2d OS Se ee ee tate 174:97 | 190-44 | 47-52 | 371-41 i 
OD 8 oe ee car eateas 37-09 43-69 34-19 38-51 } 


§.—Per Capita Revenues and Expenditures, by Principal Items, 1939-43 


Nore.—See Table 3 for the revenues and Tabie 4 for expenditures on which these per capita figures are 
based. Due toa revision in the estimates of population from 1932, the figures in this table have been revised 
since the publication of the 1942 Year Book. Dashes in this table indicate that no revenues were collected 
or bape eee made under the corresponding headings because the items were not applicable in the years 
so indicated. ; 


Item 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 
REVENUES 
Ordinary Revenues— $ $ $ $ $ 
Tax Revenues— 
Customsplmportidubless neat tree cece c ke 6-99 9-17 11-36 12-22 10-07 
EIXCISS AUTIES Birsie oo tn es cee oo oe 4-55 5-36 7-70 9-45 11-74 
War-Tax Revenue— 
TMCOMLOMAX. YY, Cres nitom ices Diteekn ds Pn aoe hone 12-61 11-81 19-16 34°62 72°82 
Nationalidetencetax-e:csnce poof ae = ~ 2-40 9-15 - 
FIXCesaiprouitsstaxs cewdes we einen Mee eee = ~ 2-09 11-60 36-79 
Sales taxied ec Tes eek in Smee h oe 10-84 12-08 15-63 20-27 21-21 
Wantexchangve tax..n ar ee ee meen eee byl Be = - 5-38 8-66 8-01 
Succession duties taxat...caee oe wane eee = — - 0-60 1-12 
Gasoline stax ke.) cei enarnante ce ee tie cee = - - 2-12 2-11 
Other taxes..... am icid Ponehcea aka thn oe INE Rese 3°73 2-72 3-91 8-09 11-10 
Totals; Tax Reventes.)ssse.0- tee ces tee 38-72 41-14 67-63 116-78 174-97 
Non-Tax Revenues— , 
Post, Ofices cease laasiot era eo careers eee 3°13 3-23 3-51 3°95 4-14 
Return on investments ncsares aster ae ete. es 1-29 1-31 1-56 2-21 3-49 
Bullion-and coingge.. cas ace vase me reese 0-18 0:33 0-54 0-41 0-50 
Premium, discount and exchange.............. 0-04 0-70 0-53 1-02 0-038 
Other) 8 2 Ot, ae ae gl a gle eae 0-84 0-88 0-95 1-24 1-67 
Totals, Non-Tax Revenues............. 5-48 6-45 7:09 8-83 9-83 
Totals, Ordinary Revenues...................... 44-20 47-59 74-72 125-61 184-79 
Special Receipts and Other Credits............. 0-37 1-80 1-08 2-12 5:65 
Grand Totals, Revenues............. 44-57 49-39 75-80 127-73 190-44 
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9.—Per Capita Revenues and Expenditures, by Principal Items, 1939-43—concluded 


Item 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 
EXPENDITURES 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Ordinary Expenditures— 

PRATER OE eee iwc aki det coe cen aR EMR on harap aea 0-85 1-04 0-75 0-72 0-72 
Finance— 

Interest on puplie debtcus demcat oncteses sheets & 11-36 11-36 12-10 13-30 15-96 

Subsidies tO provinces y.ae. ek em otaro lao vise 1-22 1-21 1-20 1-24 1-23 

Payments to provinces under Dominion-Pro- 

vincial taxation agreements.................. = = - 1-81 7°98 

Oldwaoe: Pensionnls Mere Sek tee ne cee ek els hare 2-58 2-63 2-60 2-54 2-54 

Coal subsidies and subventions?................ 0-17 0-40 0-38 0-42 0-42 
HISNETIOS oul eee Ne eS an cots t ui. 0-18 0-20 0-14 0-14 0-14 
Justice (including penitentiaries)................. 0:46 0:47 0:45 0-44 0:46 
Labour (including technical education and Gov- 

GENMCHE MMU UIUTER )s ceeet ssa sine oc oie oleate ol esk ste 0-72 0-11 0-07 0:07 0-10 
Mines and Resources— 

Immigration and Colonization................. 0-12 0-12 0-11 0-11 0-11 

MCAT Ry lt ee tle, fee Reta ae ergle ce nals 0-47 0-50 0-45 0-43 0-42 

Mines and Geological Survey.................. 0-12 0-11 0-10 0-10 0-10 
Naito elenCG etn. at ne Men ee a cate eects § 3-06 3 3 3 3 
National Revenue (including income tax)........ 1-06 1-06 1-06 1-15 1-29 
Pensions, war, military and civil................. 3-80 3°77 3-67 3-54 3°36 
Pensions and National Health................... 1-29 1-41 1-27 1-21 1-19 
IROREMD ticesiet ee ee ee eee conte ae ieee nh aia ene 3-15 3:23 3-36 3-56 3-79 
AIDES WOM eerie sae ct eerie oe, As OAS Sracee ho A osareteoe d= 1-37 1-15 1-00 1-02 1:02 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police................. 0-52 0-46 0-45 0-48 0-53 
Mradewud: COmMenrGGycwaes paadak v0 o% oe jaateee 0-76 0:78 0-62 0-75 0-60 
Transport— 

WIE a Live gees ie ee Ae sbece | epee Kegs its a aE cs At 0-38 0:37 0:33 0:34 0:36 

Railways and Canals (including Maritime 

Freight Rates Act and Railway Grade : 

CrOseiNe ne UNC) ci eren lee ow ere oe RA ee eta ete 0-63 0-59 0-66 0-66 0-70 
Totals, Ordinary Expenditures!................. 36-66 35-00 33°95 38-17 47-52 
Totals, Capital Expenditures.................... 0-48 0-62 0-29 0-29 0-28 
Totals, Special Expenditures..................... 6-38 7°83 3:73 5-49 2-65 
War Expendituresesci fat heist cage ee tee - 16-39 65-36 114-95 315-29 
Government-Owned Enterprises..............:. 5-23 3:70 1-58 0-10 0-10 
Other Expenditures. ......................20005 0-34 2°28 3-70 2°45 5°57 

Grand Totals, Expenditures......... 49-09 59-82 108-61 161-75 371-41 
1 Includes pensions to blind persons. 2 For 1939-41, payments in connection with movement of 
coal and subsidies under Domestic Fuel Act only. From 1942, administration costs of the Dominion 
Fuel Board and subsidy payments on domestic coal used in the manufacture of steel are included. 3 In- 
cluded under war expenditure. 4 Includes other items not specified. 


Subsection 3.—Analysis of Revenues from Taxation 


As shown in Table 9, the revenues from customs and excise duties, the two most 
important sources prior to the War of 1914-18, now amount to less than a quarter 
of the revenue derived from taxation. 


This treatment of taxation revenue is confined to excise duties and war-tax 
revenue since customs receipts constitute a single item in the “Public Accounts” and 
cannot be further analysed here. Excise statistics cover distillation of spirits and 
alcohol and tobacco taken out of bond and those of war-tax revenues include an 
analysis of the occupations and income classes of individuals and corporations 
contributing to the income tax, together with a statement of the income upon 
which taxes were assessed. 


Excise Duties.—Excise duties proper are presented here together with a 
summary of the excise tariff and statistics arising as a by-product of administration, 
such as the quantities of grain and other products used in distillation and the 
quantities of excisable goods taken out of bond. Excise war taxes are shown under 
the heading ‘‘War-Tax Revenue’’. 
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, Canadian Excise Tariff.—The following is a statement of the Canadian excise 
tariff, as existing at Apr. 1, 1943:— 
1. Spirits distilled in Canada, per proof gal.. oe 00 3. Beer or Malt Liquor:— 


Canadian brandy, per proof gal......... $ 9-00 Brewed in whole or part from any sub- 
Except Spirits as follows:— stance other than malt, per gal..... $ 0-45 
(a) Used in a bonded manufactory for 
on lee extracts, etc., per proof tke 4, Malt:— 
S Rotejertone Abie eioks 2.5. sO Ret peewee $ 1- : 
(b) Used in a bonded manufactory for | Be ee ae 
periumes, per proof! gal.....5......5 $:1-00. “> — - (8) Imported: per 16-5... ot ees 
(c) Used in a Sorat ae SA IOLY, for he a (6) Imported, per 1D. $016 
vinegar, per proof gal.............. . 3 
(d) Used for chemical compositions ap- 5. Malt Syrup:— 5 
proved by Governor in Council, per (a) Produced in Canada, per lb........ $ 0-24 
PLOOM MAE Richt, sae peel’ Bae gee ne $ 0-15 (oO) dmported: perl bn eae a eee $ 0-40 
(e) Sold to licensed druggists for lee 
Fad wie Preparations, per Proof «59 6. Tobacco, Cigars and Cigarettes:— 

f) Distilled from native fruits and used (a) Manufactured tobacco, per fides Dele $ 0-35 
by a licensed wine manufacturer for (b) Cigarettes weighing not more than 
fortification of native wines, per proof 25.kb: per Mi; pér Maer ano geen se $ 6-00 
Phar Rye tt he OM MEI AP EY ROE Seni A GO Free (c) Ciara, weighing more than 24 

‘ lbsper:-M peri. +42. Ses $11-00 

2. Spirits imported (in addition to any of (dd) Cigars, perc. sere eee $ 3-00 
the duties otherwise imposed), per (e) Canadian raw leaf tobacco, when 

Prool; palee ge aa) wae ey eee me ee $ 0-30 sold for consumption, per lb........ $ 0-20 


A drawback of 99 p.c. of the duty may be granted when domestic spirits, testing 


not less than 50 p.c. over proof, are delivered in limited quantities to universities, 
scientific or research laboratories, or to any bona fide public hospital for medicinal 
purposes only. 

Revenues from Excise Duties.—In the fiscal year 1942, tobacco, including 
cigarettes, supplied about 52 p.c. of the revenue from excise duties. 


10.—Excise Duties Collected, Fiscal Years 1938-43 


(As shown in the Report of the Commissioner of Excise) 


Item 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

Spititeurs oe chick area oe 9,844,227 | 9,929,585 | 12,478,114 | 17,695,951 | 21,994,307 | 31,612,277 
Validation fee.............. 918,607 390, 763 374,117 664,778 416,576 513,027 
Beer or malt liquor......... 363, 208 254,819 281,164 324, 004 414,018 579, 859 
Malt syrup.ite7cuiwendoe ices 132,210 113,127 123,446 108, 681 102,730 72,762 
| ES ee One Bi sae ea 8 8,852,924 | 8,177,299 | 11,402,151 | 16,801,740 | 25,241,291 | 33,952,236 
Tobacco (incl. cigarettes)...| 32,428,275 | 32,840,490 | 40,132,994 | 54,893,927 | 64,452,468 | 75,757,280 
CIPAPH se ade ee Saka wees 409,010 383, 994 423,940 522,875 597,488 614,444 
Titentes. A... ts aah eae 38,557 34,339 34, 629 45,137 39,336 38,270 

Totals..............| 52,987,018 | 52,124,416 | 65,250,555 | 91,057,093 [113,258,214 | 143,140,155 


Statistics of Licences and Distillation.—As a by-product of the collection 
of excise duties, statistics are compiled of excise licences issued and of distillation. 


11.—Statistics of Licences and Distillation, Fiscal Years 1938-43 


Item 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 
Licences issued......... No. 19 19 20 >A 1 haa 19 20 
Li¢enece'feess ans eed cs 5, 250 5, 250 5, 250 ~ $5,000 4,500 5,125 


Duty Collected Ex-man- 
ufactory on Deficien- 
cies and Assessment— 
AMOUNT te oee proof gal. 848 71 Nil 140 Nil Nil 
$ 


—_— | | | | 


Totals, Duties Collected 
Plus Licence Fees... $ 8,641 5,534 5, 250 5,981 4,500 5,125 


— | — | | | 


_— ee 


eee 
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11.—Statistics of Licences and Distillation, Fiscal Years 1938-43—concluded 


Item 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 
Grain, etc., for Distillation— 
MGIG sont Se ate oo. Ib.| 11,476,111 | 12,163,156 | 15,939,969 | 16,863,074 | 17,808,827 | 30,488,625 
Hoe ote ah ee “ | 72,192,878 | 70,882,809 | 80,538,799 | 99,439,503 | 77,894,730 59,003,261 
Be Raa atest Rat tants “ 1 11,076,495 | 15,093,490 | 23,823,962 | 23,143,976 | 30,103,297 18, 227,483 
Ores praia Nek re a of 392,124 358,094 815,878 1,608,357 | 13,836,906 | 180,352,641 
Totals, Grain Used... “ | 95,137,608 | 98,497,549 |121,118,608 |141,054,910 |1389,643,760 | 288,072,010 
Molasses used........... Ib.} 88,986,256 | 73,455,645 | 86,165,160 |116, 730,154 |136,970,515 48,478,178 
Wine and other materials ‘“‘ 4,160,731 1,445, 688 436,616 2,695,501 366,290 13,015,476 
Proof spirits manufac- 
itt <{6 aR AGRE Bde gal.| 10,198,330 | 9,642,830 | 11,821,317 | 14,641,842 | 17,569,476 | 19,657,698 


The quantity of spirits manufactured has fluctuated greatly since 1920, varying 
from the low of 2,356,329 proof gal. in that year to the high of 19,657,698 proof gal. 
recorded in 1943. 


Alcohol and Tobacco Taken Out of Bond.—Record amounts of malt liquor, 
malt, tobacco and cigarettes were taken out of bond for consumption in 1943. 
Spirits and cigars also indicated an increased consumption of those commodities, 
but have not reached the quantities recorded prior to and during the War of 
1914-18. 


—Spirits, Malt rao Malt and Tobacco Taken Out of Bond for Consumption, 
Fiscal Years 1921-43 


Nore.—For years prior to 1900, see 1916-17 Year Book, p. 528; for 1901-10, see 1933 Year Book, p. 340° 
and for 1911-20, the 1938 Year Book, p. 855. 


Year Spirits Malt Liquor Malt Cigars Cigarettes Tobacco! 
gal. gal. lb. No. No. lb. 
BA pA Oe Oreos -2,816,0712 35,509, 757 82,210,351 214, 262,197 2,439, 832,278 19,389, 268 
d AA 2 SS am 730,474 38,404, 346 87,561,176 181, 255, 533 2,450,397, 154 20, 528, 228 
RODS +2 Irae; 32 729,678 36, 789,195 84,922,024 183,965,151 1,917,773, 908 22,072,709 
O24 Pats ue coe Ae 899,291 43,717,823 105,446,169 198,042,909 2,420,052, 731 21,172,307 
LOD eke es 910,316 48,106,177 118, 237,385 168,097,387 2,531, 693,150 20,870,651 
1026 RE ee 1,082,785 52,443, 505 127,789,729 174,363,188 2,883,448, 160 21,595,483 
LOD Tran 6 are: 1,404,111 61, 726, 251 126, 967,976 175,335, 838 3,333, 999,860 21,589,772 
IGOR Sees, ci p: 1,896,357 58,391,360 142,543, 947 181,730, 614 3, 927,022,325 21,907,747 
ODO Nests oxcrets 2,016, 802 65,719,129 158, 490,019 190,981,166 4,607,500, 425 21,973,221 
HOS OQ ae st Ss te. 1,926,063 62,992, 156 149, 746, 711 196, 251,957 5,035,878, 655 22,195,455 
FOGE ASF. ea. 1,180,536 58, 641, 404 137,997, 652 177, 841, 987 5,082,314, 590 22,520,345 
Dn DAS ae & Peete 781,612 52,001, 768 121,257,234 152,159,301 4,401, 628,765 22,801,035 
1 es nee lei 769, 527 40, 632,084 95,604, 954 122,664, 715 3,728, 832,089 22,815,839 
WSS ae hea 933,946 40,105, 883 92,319,768 115, 988,080 4,342, 728,835 22,315,295 
LOS Bases cess 1,063,928 51,703, 781 117,985, 480 125,519, 841 4,958, 250,855 22,891,129 
NOR Gece sace ders 1,621, 286 56,913,069 128, 204, 424 124,570,870 5,310, 132,016 23,113,501 
pS Ye ee a 1,900,714 59,920, 298 134, 154, 965 123, 956,872 5,855,935, 609 24,122,763 
UBS) csr oes). ale 2,302,210 67,019, 336 147,568, 751 136, 275, 443 6,848, 693, 442 25, 155, 143 
HOS Yie oa wees te 2,299,474 63,069, 959 136, 284, 405 127, 756, 146 6,912, 920,315 25,929,546 
aN US See oer 2,032,987 65,912,495 143, 056, 382 139,698, 605 7,301,419, 960 28 , 403, 208 
i EP lp eee agg San 2,311,000 78,731,132 168,025, 398 173 , 484, 743 7,776,291, 482 31, 254, 234 
OBZ iy ails ove 2,944,391 94,992,330 213,199, 222 198,595, 682 9,018, 272,219 31, 626, 932 
OES lukas Sota 6. 3,445,872 103,291,141 228,029,691 204,699,110 10,803, 185, 549 31,848, 657 


1 Figures include snuff. 


2 Exclusive of imported spirits but inclusive of non-potable spirits. 


War-Tax Revenues.—Amounts received from the various war taxes imposed 
in 1915 and thereafter instituted are given in Table 13. The taxes imposed on 
banks, trust and loan companies and insurance companies are collected by the 
Department of Finance; excise taxes, income taxes and excess profits taxes are 
collected by the Department of National Revenue. 
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13.—War-Tax Revenues Received by the Receiver General, Fiscal Years 1915, 1919, 1920 
and 1926-43 


Nore.—Statistics for the intervening years from 1916 to 1925 will be found at p. 851 of the 1938 Year 
Book. Receipts for these years are included in the totals. 


Trust Sales 
Insurance : ; ° Total 
and Loan Business Income Succession | and Other 
Year Banks? om- Com. Profits* Tax Duties Excise Lf ars 
panies! Danes Taxes 
$ $ $ $  §$ $ $ $ 
TM) a ae Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil 98,057 98,057 
1OlG. ec 1,099,764 323,340 546,114} 32,970,062 9,349, 720 os 11,888,508]| 56,177,508 
£9202. 3 1,470 32238 274,216 638,731) 44,145,184) 20,263,740 S 15,587,707} 82,079,801 
1926.c22 1,176,869 326,714 950,221 1,173,449) 55,571,962 a 98,097,106) 157,296,321 
1 Abr mee 1,174,665} 335,368} 947,830 710,102) 47,386,309 id 105,613,160] 156,167,434 
1928.....] 1,224,645} 345,430) 999,003 956,031) 56,571,047 4 90, 222,931]) 150,319,087 
1929 Cee. 1,242,399 7,641 894, 864 455,232! 59,422,323 oy 83,007,283] 145,029,742 
1930.0 1,408,420 Nil 74,416 173,300} 69,020,726 a 63,409, 143]| 134,086,005 
LOSI ee 1,429, 264 6 74, 250 34,430} 71,048,022 se 34, 734,661] 107,320,633 
19323 1,390,121 Nil 12,152 3,000} 61,254,400 e 59,606, 391)| 122,266,064 
1988 seer 13273500 826,150 54} 62,066,697 a 82,191,575) 146,412,011 
1934..... 1,335, 546 os 741,681 Nil 61,399,171 e 106,575,575) 170,051,973 | 
1986....32 1,368,480 ff 750, 100 si 66, 808, 066 is 112,192,069|) 181,118,715 © 
193 Gee. 1, 280,933 SS 760, 843 ma 82,709,803 nf 112, 733, 048|) 197,484, 627 
19S veneee 1,209,894 i 774,363 f 102, 365, 242 ee 152,473, 422|| 256,822,921 
193So-cce 1,106,859 oe 866, 820 e 120,365,531 a 180,818,767] 303,157,977 
O80 eee 1,013,776 3 891,539 e 142,026,138 “ 161,710, 572|| 305, 642,025 
1940..... 948 , 987 8 925,936 Ms 134, 448, 566 s 166,027, 944|| 302,351, 433 
LOAD ae. 898, 326 ad 971,366} 23,995,269} 248,143,022 “ 284,167,032! 558,175,015 
1942.28 786,483 159} 1,148,207] 135,168,345] 510,243,017 6,956,574] 453,425, 105/|1,107,727,889 
194383255 664, 654 Nil 10, 893, 465) 484, 580,677| 860,188,672} 13,278,483) 488, 712, 425]1,808,313,376 


1 The figures are for special taxation only, imposed in 1915. 2 Exclusive of life and marine insur- 
ance companies. 8 Although this tax was not charged upon profits accruing after Dec. 31, 1920 (see 
14-15 Geo. V, c, 10), belated revenue therefrom continued to be received until 1933. In 1940 the tax was 
re-instituted as the Excess Profits Tax. 


The income tax revenue shown in Table 13 represents collections made by the 
Income Tax Division of the Department of National Revenue under the authority 
of the Income War Tax Act (c. 97, R.S.C. 1927). The Act covers more than income 
tax proper, as corporation taxes are coming to be regarded in a different light to 
those on the income of individuals. Income tax on individuals and corporations 
is treated separately in Part III of this chapter, at pp. 858-860. 


The tax on dividends and interest (Sect. 9B of the Act) is levied at the rate 
of 5 p.c. on interest paid by Canadian debtors (except provinces and municipal or 
public bodies) in a currency which is at a premium in excess of 5 p.c. over Canadian 
funds and at the rate of 15 p.c. on dividends received by persons who are non-residents 
of Canada and on interest received from or credited by Canadian debtors to non- 
residents, except in the case of Dominion or Dominion-guaranteed bonds and also 
on interest received by a non-resident parent company from a Canadian subsidiary 
except where an agreement had been entered into prior to Apr. 1, 1933, for the pay- 
ment of such interest in a currency other than Canadian. ‘The tax also includes 
fees for copyrights and rights for the use of films, phonograph records and similar 
devices. The tax on rents and royalties (Sect. 27) is imposed at the rate of 15 p.c. 
on non-residents in respect of the gross amount of all rents, royalties, etc., for the 
use in Canada of real or personal property, patents or for anything used or sold in 
Canada. The gift tax (Sect. 88) is imposed at the rate of 10 p.c. on gifts up to 
$5,000 and at rates varying from 11 p.c. to 28 p.c. on gifts from $5,000 to $1,000,000 
or over. 


LL ee ee eee! 
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The national defence tax was imposed in 1940 at the rate of 2 p.c. on the in- 
comes of single persons earning over $600 and at the rate of 3 p.c. on those earning 
over $1,200. In the case of married persons the tax was 2 p.c. on incomes over 
$1,200. In 1941 the rates were raised to 5 p.c. and 7 p.c., the exemption limit for 
single persons being raised to $660. This tax was later consolidated with the 
individual income tax in the 1942 Budget. 


14.—Collections Under the Income War Tax Act, Fiscal Years 1919-43 
(Tax and Applicable Section of the Act) 


General] Income Tax. aa ae ee 2 ee 
Sar ividends ents an iit Tax 
Fiscal Year Individuals | Corporations | and Interest Royalties Sect. 88 Total 
Sect. 9-1 Sect. 9-2 Sect. 98 Sect. 27 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

1910) a en eee 7,972,890 1,376,830 - = = 9,349, 720 
LO ZO ete a es ccs 13,195,314 7,068,426 - - - 20, 263, 740 
TORT By ccaie rc aevitees 32,532,526 13 , 849, 298 = - - 46,381,824 
p LOD aL ae Res Sieh 39, 820,597 38, 863, 758 - - - 78, 684,355 
aaa eres 31,689,393 28,022,145 - - ~ 59,711,538 
1024 ia wees x 25, 657,335 28,546,693 - ~ - 54, 204, 028 
LOZ ote teri. Soccer: 25,156, 768 31,091,275 = - - 56, 248,043 
O26 Seer, a0 eed, 23,849,475 31,722,487 - - - 55,571, 962 
i A Ge NS SP 18, 043, 261 29, 343,048 - - = 47,386,309 
TOR eae ahi 23 , 222,891 33,348,156 - = - 56,571,047 
LO 2OR etre p eet: 24,793,449 34, 628,874 - - - 59,422,323 
JOS 0 ee Metsck: « Devaiano2 41,783, 224 - - - 69,020, 726 
10S dre asencuid cok 26, 624,181 44,423 841 - - = 71,048,022 
OSD Va ates _ 24,772,846 36, 481, 554 - - - 61, 254,400 
DLS eh ee aay 25,959,466 36, 107, 231 - - = 62,066,697 
TO345 oe ey meee 29,183,715 27,385, 822 4,829,635 - _ 61,399,172 
TOS Gs sacks date oe 25,201,392 35,790, 239 5,816,435 = - 66,808,066 
RORY apne area GN 32,788,746 42,518,971 7,207,601 - 194,485 82,709, 803 
TOS i Aes ee et 35,358,302 58,012,843 8,910,014 - 84,083 102,365, 242 
POSS emote) ores 40,070,942 | .69,768,605 10, 152,088 - 373,897 120,365,532 
POS 9 ae ears exe 46,591,449 85, 185,887 9,903,046 - 345, 756 142,026, 138 
1OAQ ete eee 45,008,858 77,920,002 11,121, 632 ~ 398,074 134,448,566 
TORT Arar t ar onh oes 75, 636, 231 131,565, 710 12, 282,259 759,957 226, 847 248,143 ,0221 
1942 otto on 189, 237,538 185,835,699 26, 642, 106 1,626,669 264, 258 510, 243 ,0172 
My Boe et Bn Sage Rae 533,915,059 | 347,969,723 26,710,946 1,369,851 223 , 093 910, 188,672 

1[ncludes national d2fence tax amounting to $27,672,018. 2 Includes national defence tax 


amounting to $106,636,747. 


Details of Excise War Taxes.—The statistics given in Table 15 represent gross 
collections by the Excise Division of the Department of National Revenue; they 
differ from the figures shown in Table 13 (in the column “Sales and Other Excise 
Taxes’’), which represent net revenues received, by the amounts of the refunds shown 
in footnote 3 to Table 15. 


15.— Excise War Taxes Collected, by Commodities and Provinces, Fiscal Years 1938-43 


Nortre.—Information regarding the imposition of new taxes, and increases in existing ones, is given at 
p. 747 of the 1942 Year Book and at p. 810 of this volume. 
(Accrued Revenue) 


Commodity 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Domestic— 
Amusements............. - - = - 8,792,169 | 12,065,716 
PATIFOMIODIMOS tdyass ace ak one 1,258,590 | 1,171,400 | 1,314,622 | 10,286,147 | 16,045,994 | 2,924,340 
MSE VETAPCR lists toleie esis ee - - - - 6,246,618 | 14,117,819 
Candy and chewing gum.. - - - - - 8,183, 680 
Carbonic acid gas.. i - 53, 243 304, 402 292,572 198,231 


Cigarette papers and tubes 146, 152 242,241 536,151 1,313,173 | 3,689,840 | 3,531,201 
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15.— Excise War Taxes Collected, by Commodities and Provinces, Fiscal Years 1938-43— 


concluded 
Commodity or Province 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Domestic—coneluded 
Cigars, cigarettes and 

PODACCOU Aas dere der ee 124,632 122, 624 126,876 240,038 329,310 | 26,286,288 1 
Electrical and gas ap- 

DATACUS tt ie NS ee - ~ ~ - 8,079,958 | 4,995,015 
Embossed cheques (De- 

PArtmMonctalyn jew venues 233 , 363 219, 282 232,340 270,054 339,881 364, 869 
IITs ARE on ina Be tik setae ae = - ~ = _ 3,129,701 
Gasoline coe. va eee - - - = 23,803,222 | 24,336,052 
HICENGORMR hive aise cee 51, 958 44,880 46,880 51,315 , 185 64, 986 
ightersaeree scarce ee 23, 974 21,825 27,496 88,395 154,074 162,900 
Matchesi-s oa sees ae. 1,609,604 | 1,728,140 | 2,032,649 | 1,940,178 | 2,554,602 | 2,661,665 
Other manufactures tax.. - - 2,847,338 171,462 | 3,059,897 
Phonographs, radios and 

tUDGS eee SE ~ - - = A ool Lies LOO oot 
IPI SVAN CuCardetececn comm 233,000 230,030 249,530 250,049 Si2yont 563,829 
Sales, domestic........... 121,348,801 |107,927,690 |119,392,244 |156, 749,423 |214,948,427 |224, 289,399 
SEAMS tie wae has awhitat: 4,824,752 A527 S32 ,435, 105 4,304,349 4,552,989 | 12,209,804 2 
Scare. sweet eee eae: 10,549,056 | 10,760,584 | 11,891,751 | 11,546,715 | 21,402,383 | 14,571,572 
Toilet preparations........| 1,157,111 1,187,505 | 1,271,891 | 1,448,653 | 3,454,910 | 4,484,050 
Transportation and tele- 

DHOUHSS Ae ea ae ee 1,727,434 | 1,639,936 | 1,657,594 | 1,848,158 | 8,131,330 | 16,083,059 
Wines eiceivermeti en scat trke 239, 787 230, 209 419,839 658,033 1,444,916 | 2,006,816 
Penalties and interest..... 120, 637 93,907 114,137 119,575 129,187 189, 727 

Totals, Domestic.......!148, 648,851 |130, 147,585 |143,802,348 |194, 260,995 |327,346,138 |381, 631,437 

Importations— 

PETE he ab Beran ts AUS Sioa 20,514,447 | 17,998,740 | 21,729,120 | 27,786,710 | 31,604,839 | 26,189,039 
UXCIS@! st hrc lent Peon 1,842,732 1,760,565 2,192,781 4,014,219 3,109,055 3, ay 789 
Special excise 3 p.c........| 18,621,449 | 15,591,046 | 1,978,806 | 1,007,988 860,812 0,381 


War exchange tax......... - - ~ 61,932,028 {100,873,982 | 94, 553, 780 
Grand Totals.......... 


Prince Edward Island...... 92,144 77,680 95,831 154,255 212,425 339, 638 
INOVAUSCOGia we braun een 3,911,198 | 3,466,045 | 3,858,842 | 5,943,809 | 9,086,603 | 10,701,947 
New Brunswick............ 3,549,994 | 3,225,460 | 3,771,471 | 4,765,012 | 8,238,695 | 7,506,656 
CUGDSO™ fiat nk tates strains sae 59,334,505 | 53,626,296 | 54,669,669 | 86,303,018 |1383,929,154 1179, 651, 152 
Ontario rs awe aes oer 96,429,163 | 85,416,810 | 87,640,555 |161,514,970 |260, 244,795 |251, 494,398 
Manitoba aoa ante eta ke iecsie wicks 5,518,163 | 5,283,796 | 5,520,941 | 8,098,605 | 13,046,036 | 14,759,663 
paskatchewan.........2..- 1,434,562 | 1,379,497 | 1,398,873 | 2,432,145 | 3,689,087 | 4,507,622 
ALDOrba sesgire ite monet ee 3,545,855 | 3,663,537 | 3,606,076 | 5,166,848 | 10,015,676 | 10,919,172 
British Columbia........... 10,502,408 | 9,054,844 | 8,863,054 | 14,156,759 | 24,685,120 | 25,698,955 
NAIK OM: adic ton earn cate eae tere are 69,417 75,877 46,472 5, (OL 130, 241 130,361 ° 
Departmental sales......... 238,328 226,479 235,034 271,724 343, 890 366,036 
Miscellaneous .............. = - - 11 - 470 
British post office parcels. .. 1,747 1,615 15237 978 282 85 
Departmental War Exchange 

WAKE Rees srciste Baca ~ ~ - 123,105 172,822 185,271 


1 New tax imposed on cigarettes and tobacco. 2 Increase due largely to use of excise stamps in 
paying tax on places of entertainment. 3 Includes refunds of $8,808,712 in 1988, $3,787,365 in 1939, 
$3,675,115 in 1940, $4,834,909 in 1941, $10,369,721 in 1942 and $17,549,001 in 1942. 


Subsection 4.—Subsidies and Loans to Provinces 


Subsidies.—By the -provisions of the British North America Act and sub- 
sequent arrangements entered into from time to time, the Dominion makes certain 
annual payments to the provinces: these are listed below. 


Interest on Debt Allowances.—By the terms of the union of the provinces at 
Confederation in 1867, the Dominion assumed all the outstanding debts and lia- 
bilities of the provinces and undertook to pay, except in the case of Ontario and 
Quebec, interest at 5 p.c. on the amounts by which the actual per capita indebtedness 
of the provinces fell short of a basic debt allowance calculated at approximately 
$25 per capita. On the subsequent entry of additional provinces into Confederation, 
similar arrangements were effected regarding the assumption of their pre-Confedera- 


—— see oe 


’ 
—- — 
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tion indebtedness. From time to time, adjustments have been made in the basis 
of calculating the debt allowances of the provinces; moreover, the Dominion pays 
interest at 5 p.c. per annum on the amounts by which the actual debts of the prov- 
inces, on their entry into Confederation, fell short of the allowed debts as adjusted. 
The aggregate annual payment from the Dominion to the provinces in respect of 
interest on debt allowances is $1,609,386. 


Allowances for Governments and Legislatures.—Under the terms of the Union, 
annual specific grants were made to the various provinces for the support of their 
governments and legislatures. These fixed amounts vary with the population of the 
provinces, according to the following scale, approved in 1907:— 


Where population is— 


Lidaye Rees USGL OCI OM) Mh pensar icte Chor SGP Nat aa kenar a Sa ele Eom BAe» Su 2 SU) Ua oa eT AR ORR 100, 000 
150,000, but does not exceed tet ay EY esta os ORT TMS Pl. Pits) SAC Aa RRP Tae aE 150, 000 
LUNG MOLD teat we catia Ste Wels) wot AMO SOL Ullah crates cso chen tere eceke HhaPeicn et rad reetbi aw ota tale Ean ducks 180, 000 
ri 000, . 3 Can 000 TES Bayete cal resale: Atari ar regen Seb Phi os 190, 000 

10, 000, es a 1, BOOMOOD Fees hee ee eit eM oak See SERED 220,000 
Bvt ‘500, ODO pees ite oe ee rk ea Zante Sie CM ma tanta ete ab yt cule bees 240,000 


Aggregate annual allowances presently paid under this head amount to $1,750,000. 


Allowances per Head of Population.—Under the British North America Act of 
1867, a grant of 80 cents per head of the population was allowed to each province. 
The British North America Act of 1907 provided that the grant would be paid to 
each province at the rate of 80 cents per head up to a population of 2,500,000, and 
at the rate of 60 cents per head for so much of the population as exceeded that num- 
ber. Such allowances paid to the provinces in the fiscal year 1943 reached $8,128,688. 


Special Grants.—In the case of certain of the provinces, grants have been added 
to the original scale of subsidies in view of special circumstances obtaining, which, 
for the fiscal year 1941, amounted in the aggregate to $2,280,880 as set forth below:— 


Prince Edward Island.—A special grant of $195,000 less a deduction of 
$39,120 (net grant of $155,880). 


New Brunswick.—An annual grant of $150,000 since 1875 in consideration of 
the repeal of lumber duties reserved to the province by the B.N.A. Act of 1867. 


Manitoba.—A special grant on the basis of population amounting at present 
to $562,500 per annum. 


Saskatchewan and Alberta.—An annual sum as compensation for loss of 
Public Lands revenue, based on their respective populations and amounting 
at present to $750,000 for Saskatchewan and $562,500 for Alberta. 


British Columbia. aes. special grant amounting at present to $100,000 per 
annum. 


16.—Subsidy Allowances to Provincial Governments, Fiscal Years 1938-43 


Province 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 


$ $ $ $ $ $ 

Prince Edward Island!...... 381,932 381,932 381,932 381,932 381,932 381,932 
DOVE DCOUIBL ix. sic... 653, 048 653 , 048 653 , 048 653 , 048 701,323 708, 958 
New Brunswick!.. 693 , 040 693, 040 693 , 040 693,040 729,167 735, 605 
BUI Gece sos 44 aikie dain aainiols 2,592,014 | 2,592,014 | 2,592,014 | 2,592,014 | 2,859,245 2,873,935 
SPREGEIO ecco bs ples ois ota sie « 2,941,424 | 2,941,424 | 2,941,424 | 2,941,424 | 3,136,394 3,173,621 
BEBRNGOUR LI 5 <0. 51g 08 2 ov 1,703,092 | 1,708,171 | 1,713,284 | 1,713,284 | 1,713,284 1,722,475 
Saskatchewan!............. 2,120,095°| 2,126,182 | 2,132,175 | 2,132,175 | 2,132,175 2,052, 162 
AIOE Reei ites a wns’ ola's sive» 1 30 | 1,781,788 | 1,787,475 | 1,787,47 788, 589 1,801,031 
British Columbia!.......... 874,561 874,561 874,561 874,561 966,513 1,040, 366 

Motels... ini. 13,735,336 | 13,752,110 | 13,768,953 | 13,768,953 | 14,408,622 | 14,490,085 


Aredia additional ‘‘Additional Special Grants’’, 1938-41, not included in this table (see text at 
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17.—Subsidy Allowances to Provincial Governments, July 1, 1867 to March 31, 1943 


Allowances | Allowances Sadatat Interest 
Province for on Basis of Granta! on Debt Total® 
Government | Population Allowances? 


$ $ $ $ $ 

Prince Edward Island......... 4,620,000 6,010,803 6,067, 224 2,913,162 19,611,189 
INOVaISCotiaeor otcacn aon 9, 240,000 27,108, 686 826, 980 3,657, 648 40,833,314 
New Brunswick... .. ss.20.00.8- 8,600,000 20,795,944 11,130,000 1,635,820 42,161,764 
Quebeeainicey adicaute te emia 11,440,000 | 103,001,662 - 6,343, 938 120, 785, 600 
Ontario’ eae ean sor ena 11,840,000 125, 537, 242 - 6,167,835 143, 545,077 
Manitobalets 2.2 Nrateisive sn avairorsoe 8,445, 000 21,951, 408 24,956, 733 16, 784,877 72,138,018 
Saskatchewan... 0. c00esedeos 7,476, 667 22,030, 186 23,781, 250 15,404, 250 68, 692,353 
A bentanunwe a ee edo MOT Le 6, 866, 666 17,566,277 20,156,250 15,404, 250 59,993,443 
BritishiColampiaencessecene 7,900,000 17,373,818 8, 200, 000 2,108, 660 35,582,478 
Motalsnces octane 76,428,333 | 361,376,026 95,118,437 | .70,420,440 603,343,236 

1 See text at p. 827. 2 Allowances in lieu of debt. 3 Does not include ‘‘Additional Special 


Grants’”’ (see text following). 


Additional Special Grants.+—In addition to the above, there were other special 
grants paid to the Maritime Provinces, Manitoba, Saskatchewan and British Colum- 
bia up to 1941 that were voted annually, aggregating, in the fiscal year 1941, 
$5,475,000 as follows:— 


$ 6 
Prince Wdwardotsland strc caeee Mews Cas pn ene ote tate TA Eee 275,000 
INO Va COLAC E LER EUR ae, eee ee en Pe A eta ie eatin Re Se eo 1,300,000 
NeW BRUINS Wit aik 5) ce occ eo ec ee eevee tr EE roe ere eee 900, 000 
IMATITCOD See ear ra ros «ee ee Re ee Satis ee ee AR SRS Fo IER eee Se bok ee 8 750, 000 
Saskat chowarnss.2 Tayi ce piace Se elate e de es ee naa et rae ie, Bene eee 1,500,000 
Brivish Colwmbias ace as och eee Os APO ee Re Ce Coe re ae bya 750, 000 


Under the agreements negotiated between the Dominion Government and 
the provinces following the offer made in the Budget of April, 1941, these temporary 
special grants were replaced by fiscal-need subsidies to certain provinces and by 
special payments in the following amounts: Prince Edward Island, $487,174; 
New Brunswick, $371,493; Manitoba, $600,000; Saskatchewan, $1,500,000; Nova 
Scotia, $324,122; a total of $3,232,789. 

The Dominion-Provincial Taxation Agreement Act, 1942, was the result of 
agreements between the Dominion and the individual provinces whereby the latter 
agreed to vacate the income and corporation tax fields in favour of the Dominion 
for the duration of the War and a limited period thereafter and the Dominion 
agreed to compensate the provinces therefor. Two alternative methods of compen- 
sation were proposed and these are outlined at p. 748 of the 1942 Year Book. 

Under the agreements the provinces have undertaken generally, subject to 
certain minor exceptions, that they and their municipalities will not tax personal 
or corporation incomes earned after Dec. 31, 1940, or collect any other corporation 
taxes (with certain exceptions) becoming due and payable after Sept. 1, 1941. The 
agreements will continue in force for a limited period after the cessation of hostilities 
when the Dominion agrees to reduce its tax rates so as to permit the provinces to 
re-enter the tax fields that they have vacated temporarily. Any province upon 
thirty days’ prior written notice may terminate its agreement with the Dominion 
on the last day of the province’s fiscal year. 

Annual payments to British Columbia, Alberta, Manitoba, Ontario and Quebec 
are based upon the revenues which the provinces and their municipalities obtained: 
from the personal income tax and corporation tax fields during the fiscal year ended 
nearest to Dec. 31, 1940. Annual payments to Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
Prince Edward Island and Saskatchewan are based on the net cost of servicing the 


*In line with the Dominion-Provincial Agreements on taxation, these special grants have been dis- 
allowed since 1941 (see also p. 828). 


ee ee 
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provincial debt in the fiscal year ended nearest to Dec. 31, 1940 (not including 
contributions to sinking funds), less the revenues obtained by the province from 


“suecession duties in the said year. 


The agreements further provide for the pay- 


ment of additional subsidies to Saskatchewan, Manitoba, New Brunswick, Nova 
(See also p. 828.) 

The total amounts of the above described annual payments to the provinces 
It is provided, however, 
that in any year there are to be deducted from such payments any net collections 
(after refunds to taxpayers and certain collection charges) made by the provinces 


Scotia and Prince Edward Island aggregating $3,234,437. 


provided for under the Act are shown in the table below. 


on account of the taxes renounced in favour of the Dominion. 


limit the ageregate amounts that may be so deducted. 
equivalent to the deductions so made is to be paid to the province within thirty 
days after the termination of its agreement with the Dominion. 

In addition, the agreements provide that the Dominion shall pay, with respect 
to each year of the agreements to each province, the amount by which the net 
receipts from gasoline taxes for said year are less than the amount received from 


this source in the fiscal year ended nearest to Dec. 31, 1940.* 


The agreements 


In each case an amount 


The Dominion also 


guarantees provinciai revenues from the sale of aicoholic beverages at the levels of 
the basic period, June 30, 1941-June 30, 1942. 

Table 18 shows the amount of the annual payments to the provinces as com- 
pensation for their vacation of the income and corporation tax fields and also the 
gasoline tax revenues of each province in their respective fiscal years ended nearest to 


Dec. 31, 1941. 


—Guarantees to Provinces in Lieu of Income and Corporation Tax Revenue and 
Basis of. Guarantees re Provincial Gasoline Taxes 


Province 


Annual 
Payment in 
Lieu of 
Income and 


Revenue from 


Gasoline 


Taxes, 1940! 


Corporation 
Tax 
$ $ 
OSS Sere dH iia ata lad MeV th g bee opel a as ea EP co a ea 701, 944 307, 902 
an SCOUT oe eae ae Reese nana s ote. os RU RA iis agees, Goal aioe 2,911,078 2) 853,364 
TNAW ATU WRC IE Narcic eter os Le cists rele ew ed ge NS Bie o's ee Le eT Amiens we aphe idi 3, 650,067 2,101,072 
ite bates ee Fes A ae Ant Sks AAS asia RD oiackeo EAN Lae GAMO ed @ nines 20,586,075 11,803, 248 
CTaPS ei att Re PY ie NP a fe AEE ek Tt a CAE a il RE Ur So 28, 964,040 - 26, 608, 290 
Win TEOD ce fn ere A Pee.) See tse GA Re Bes cite tate Ree led Aaare 5,654, 741 2,678,149 
Stollery alienated COS 4 Op sw ie MR ES Ao eA eae aN Dee ob Bava ey aM waa Sy Cen an 5,830,471 3,397,279 
NUL Ley carte eee ae t  enSen mp A NTE NS ER ge Seep Ne ORE Sel rc ae SO aL eae ae 4,080,861 3,221,976 
TESS HEA LEO incall Sats Rea aa Bee IP Gee regi eR Cray Evil cgsleaie eat lanes 12,048,367 3,763, 626 
1 DAY ie an are Parone Der Sita My na ork heen eee 84, 427,644 56,734, 906 


1 Provincial fiscal years ended nearest to Dec. 31, 1940. 


Loans to Provinces.—All of the provincial loans recently advanced by the 
Dominion have been made to the western provinces under the authority of relief 
legislation beginning with the Unemployment and Farm Relief Act, 1931, and these 
have been secured by interest-bearing treasury bills of the respective provinces, 
the rate being 3 p.c. since July 1, 1986. The sum total of such loans outstanding 
as at Mar. 31, 1944, was $176,324,091 less write-offs of $19,861,035, maisne net 
loans outstanding $156,463,056. 


* Provincial Government receipts from gasoline taxes for the fiscal years 1923-42 are given at p. 860. 
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Housing loans made to the provinces in the years following the War of 1914-18, 
on the authority of Orders in Council passed in 1918 and 1919, and of the Appro- 
priation Acts of 1920 and 1921, were completely paid off in the fiscal year 1943-44. 
The Province of Ontario repaid the whole of the advances in 1928, the Province of 
Quebec repaid in full in 1937, New Brunswick in full in 1988, Manitoba and British 
Columbia in full in 1941, Prince Edward Island in fuli in 1943 and Nova Scotia in 
full in 1944. ‘ 


19.—Loans to Provincial Governments Under the Relief Acts, by Provinces, Fiscal 
Years 1940-44 


Norr.—Figures for 1932 (the first year such loans were made) to 1939 will be found in the corresponding 
tables of previous Year Books commencing with the 1936 edition. 


1941 


Province and Item 1940 1942 1943 1944 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Manitoba— ; ; 3 
JOsnsidurine@iyear. -Aeameees he ines ae 2,012,000 Nil Nil Nil Nil 
Less cash repayments................. 129,507 355, 924 ss 288, 674 153, 590 
INetiloansforiyeares oN cee ae 1,882,493 | —855,924 Nil — 288, 674 —153, 590 
Net loans outstanding at beginning of 
VORA irr aaa ia me eee ees 24,495,543 | 26,378,036 | 26,022,112 | 26,022,112 | 25,733,488 
Totals Outstanding Mar. 31......| 26,378,036 | 26,022,112 | 26,022,112 | 25,733,438 | 25,579,848 
Saskatchewan— ‘ ; 
Loansiduring*year es fsacsaiaane. es os 10,247,750 | 1,700,000 il Nil Nil 
Less cash repayments................. 1,057,068 62,994 A POW 50, 987 42,649 
INetdoans torsyearn.n eo eee ee 9,190,682 | 1,637,006 —171, 272 — 50,987 —42, 649 
Net loans outstanding at beginning of 
VOAE ode alec an Ae ee a tena. 79,741,142 | 88,931,824 | 90,568,830 | 90,397,558 | 90,346,571 
Totals Outstanding Mar. 31...... 88,931,824 | 90,568,830 | 90,397,558 | 90,346,571 | 90,303,922 
Alberta— 
Woans.qurin fv earveaeer nants haere Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil 
Less cash repayments...............+. 53, 698 7,500 46,000 38, 500 26, 500 
INGtloans tor year. ease 7 tee or —53,698 —7,500 —46,000 —38, 500 —26, 500 
Net loans outstanding at beginning of 
VOOR ye ee oh GEE CP EE mele ne 26,079,198 | 26,025,500 | 26,018,000 | 25,972,000 | 25,933,500 
Totals Outstanding Mar. 31......| 26,025,500 | 26,018,000 | 25,972,000 | 25,933,500 | 25,907,000 
British Columbia— 
Loansiduring year. tana entee soho 1,546,552 271,891 Nil Nil Nil 
Less cash repayments................. Nil 31,266 rs 121, 256 89,810 
Net loansdor year. ..ne oe ee 1,546,551 240, 625 Nil —121, 256 —89, 810 
Net loans outstanding at beginning of 
VATS hak EMEA eth et ae ee nn ee en 32,957,211 | 34,503,762 | 34,744,387 | 34,744,387 | 34,623,131 
Totals Outstanding Mar. 31..... 34,503,762 | 34,744,387 | 34,744,387 | 34,623,131 | 34,533,321 
Grand Totals.............. 175,839,122) 177,353,329!) 177,136,057 '| 176,636,640 | 176,324,091 


a ee ee NS ea 


1 Less write-offs as follows: Manitoba, $804,897 and Saskatchewan, $17,682,158, leaving net loans out- 
standing at Mar. 31, 1938, of $129,801,199; at Mar. 31, 1939, of $144, 786,039 less further write-offs to Saskat- 
chewan of $1,373,980, leaving net loans outstanding at Mar. 31, 1940, of $155, 978,087, of $157,492, 294 at 
nae 31, 1941, of $157,275,022 at Mar. 31, 1942, of $156,775,605 at Mar. 31, 1943 and of $156,463,056 at Mar. 

, 1944. 
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20.—Loans to Provincial Governments Outstanding, on Account of Housing, by 
Provinces, as at Mar. 31, 1920-44 


Prince rire 
Nova New ; : British 
Year ee Bootsae i Bronswiolk Quebec Ontario | Manitoba Gatneabis Total 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

O20 Se srmectas Nil Nil 600, 000 60,000 | 8,750,000 | 1,580,000 750,000 || 11,740,000 
NORTE Ny gkes #3 600,000 | 1,220,000 | 1,146,700 | 8,750,000 | 1,580,000 | 1,361,500 || 14,658,200 
tho pay de Pe tere > 1,100,000 | 1,525,000 | 2,312,885 | 8,750,000 | 1,975,000 | 1,701,500 || 17,364,385 
LOS een ae 50,000 | 1,537,000 | 1,525,000 | 4,391,617 | 9,350,000 | 1,975,000 | 1,701,509 |) 20,530,117 
pA}: RR Oe aie 50,000 | 1,537,000 | 1,525,000 | 7,359,590 | 9,350,000 | 1,975,000 | 1,701,5v0 |) 283,498,090 
NO 25 he aera 50,000 | 1,537,000 | 1,525,000 | 7,355,305 | 9,350,000 | 1,975,000 | 1,701,500 || 28,493,805 
TO ZGe ote occ 50,000 | 1,537,000 | 1,462,000 | 7,352,018 | 9,350,000 | 1,975,000 | 1,701,500 || 23,427,518 
LOD as a 50,000 | 1,537,000 | 1,308,000 | 7,337,843 | 9,350,000 | 1,825,000 | 1,701,500 || 23,109,343 
BOS ses neste 50,000 | 1,362,000 | 1,250,000 | 7,317,403 Nil 1,660,000 } 1,701,500 || 13,340,903 
T9Q9ES 3k ke 50,000 | 1,212,000 | 1,198,000 | 7,304,203 “ 1,600,000 | 1,701,500 || 13,065,703 
T9800 coent coer: 50,000 | 1,077,000 | 1,136,000 | 5,796,703 ¢ 1,550,000 | 1,701,500 || 11,311,203 
LOST Ae oak 36,500 | 1,017,000 | 1,057,000 | 5,384, 688 o 1,475,000 | 1,701,500 || 10,671,688 
1982 oe 5 d8 Ws 35,000 937,000 988,000 | 5,384,688 * 1,475,000 | 1,701,500 || 10,521,188 
1983) osu Becsls 04.000 877,000 910,000 | 5,384, 688 se 1,475,000 | 1,701,500 || 10,382, 188 
1984 es daee 33,000. 822,000 860,500 | 5,384,688 ti 1,367,000 | 1,701,500 | 10,168,688 
TOSS es care 33,000 757,000 800,000 | 5,384,688 as 1,095,000 | 1,701,500 || 9,771,188 
LOSGPacs ten 31,500 682,000 648,700 | 2,609,688 ei 1,095,000 | 1,701,500 6, 768,388 
ANCE Ra lee be sent 30,500 607, 000 588, 700 730, 688 x 1,072,000 } 1,701,500 4,730,388 
TOSS osaeae 29,500 537,000 Nil Nil bi 1,040,000 | 1,701,500 3,308, 000 
TOS Ore 2 29,500 457,000 ss ‘ oe 1,015,000 | 1,701,500 3,203,000 
1940° Fa ey, 26,500 “402,000 ss " a 374,000 | 1,701,500 || 2,504,000 
TORE Uda 23,500 157,000 ‘ > e 350, 000 340, 000 870,500 
194 ae tae 23,500 107,000 i? ¢ it Nil Nil 130,500 
1943 vce atte Nil 37,000 a sd oe 2 “ 37,000 
TUS CN oe 2 Meek c & Nil oe oe u) os s - 


Subsection 5.—National Debt 


. The gross national debt of Canada on Mar. 31, 1914, was $544,391,369, as 
against assets of $208,394,519, leaving a net debt of $335,996,850. This was a 
comparatively small debt; it was incurred almost altogether either for public works 
of general utility which, like the Intercolonial and transcontinental railways and 
the canal system, remained assets, though perhaps not realizable assets, of the 
nation, or was expended as subsidies to enterprises, which, like the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, though not government-owned, assisted greatly in extending the area of 
settlement as well as the productive and, therefore, the taxable capacity of the 
country.’ Broadly speaking, it was a debt incurred for productive purposes. Also, 
it was mainly held outside the country, the principal of the Dominion funded debt 
payable in London being $302,842,485 on Mar. 31, 1914, as against only $717,453 
payable in Canada. 


The great changes brought about in the national debt during the 27 years 
from 1914 to 1943 have been: (1) the enormous increase in net debt from $335,996,850 
to $6,182,849,101; (2) the gross debt, having been incurred largely for war purposes, 
is not represented by corresponding assets; (3) the debt is now mainly held in Canada, 
$7,441,752,802 of the funded debt being payable in Canada at Mar. 31, 1943. The 
interest paid per capita has increased from $1-28 in 1868 to $15-96 in 1943. 
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21._Summary of the Public Debt of Canada and Interest Payments thereon, 
June 30, 1899, to Mar. 31, 1943 


Norse.—Statistics for 1867-1899 are given at pp. 775-776 of the 1942 Year Book. 


Gross Debt 


Total Assets 


Net Debt 


Net 
Debt 


Increase or 
Decrease of 
Debt 
during 
Year? 


Interest 
Paid 
on Debt 


Interest 
Received 
from 
Active 
Assets 


a) ee ey | Se) a 8 ee 


346, 206, 980 
354, 732,433 
366,358,477 
361,344,098 
364,962,512 


377,678,580 
392, 269, 680 
379, 966,826 
408 , 207, 158 
478,535,427 


470, 663 , 046 
474,941,487 
508 , 358, 592 
483 , 232,555 
544,391,369 


700,473,814 
..|. 936,987,802 
..|1, 382, 003, 268 
..|1, 868,335, 899 
-. |2,676, 635, 725 


..|8,041, 529,587 
.-|2,902,482, 117 
..{2, 902,347, 137 
.. |2, 888, 827, 237 
..|2,819, 610,470 


.. 2,818, 066, 523 
§..|2, 768,779, 184 
.. 12,726, 298, 717 
..|2,677, 137, 243 
.. |2, 647,033,978 


..|2,544, 586,411 
.. |2,610, 265, 698 
2,.|2,831, 743,563 
..|2, 996, 366, 665 
.. |3,141, 042,097 


..|3, 205, 956, 369 
j..}3,431, 944,027 
.. |3,542, 521, 139 
..{8, 540, 237, 614 
../8, 710, 610, 593 7 


.. 14,028, 728, 6067 
2..16, 648, 823,424 


80,713,173 


86, 252,429 
94,529,387 
99,737,109 
104,094,793 


111,454,413 
125, 226, 703 
116, 294, 966 
130, 246, 298 
154, 605, 148 


134,394, 500 
134,899,435 
168,419,131 
168,930,930 
208,394,519 


251,097,731 
321,831,631 
502,816,970 
671,451, 836 


1,102,104, 692 


265,493, 807 
268, 480, 004 
271,829,090 
261, 606, 989 
260,867,719 


266, 224, 167 
267,042,977 
263,671, 860 
277, 960, 860 
3238, 930,279 


336, 268, 546 
340,042,052 
339,919,461 
314,301,625 
335, 996, 850 


449,376,083 
615,156,171 
879,186,298 


1,191,884, 063 
1,574, 531,033 


792,660,963 °|2, 248, 868, 624 
561, 603, 183 *)2,340, 878, 984 
480,211,335 °/2,422, 135, 802 
435,050,368 °|2,453, 776, 869 
401,827,195 %|2,417, 783,275 


400, 628, 837 |2, 417,437, 686 
379,048, 085 ®}2, 389,731,099 
378, 464, 347 ®|2,347, 834,370 
380, 287,010 6/2, 296, 850, 233 
421,529, 268 62, 225,504, 705 


366,822,452 612,177, 763,959 
348, 653, 762 6}2, 261, 611, 937 
455,897,390 62,375, 846, 172 
399, 885, 839 °|2, 596, 480, 826 
411,063,957 52,729,978, 141 


359, 845,411 5/2, 846, 110, 958 
425,843 ,510°)3,006, 100,517 
458 , 568, 937 3,083, 952, 202 
438,570,044 5/3, 101, 667,570 
558,051, 279 6/3, 152, 559,314 


757, 468 , 959 6/3, 271, 259, 647 


.. {5,018 , 928,037 7)1,370, 236, 588 )3, 648, 691, 449 
2,603, 602, 263 6/4,045, 221,161 
..|9, 228, 252,012 |3, 045, 402, 9116/6, 182, 849, 101 


523-44 


3,349, 086 
—10, 222, 1018 
—739,2704 


5,356, 448 
818,810 
—3,3/1, 117 
14, 289,000 
45,969,419 


12,338, 267 
3,773, 506 
—122,591 

-25, 617,836 

21,695, 225 


113,379, 233 
165, 780, 088 
264,030,127 
312,697,765 
382, 646,970 


674,337,591 
92,010,360 
81, 256,817 
31,641,067 

-35, 993,594 


~345, 589 
-27, 706, 587 
-41, 896,729 
-50, 984, 137 
-71, 345,528 


—47, 740, 746 
83,847,978 
114, 234, 236 
220, 634, 654 
133,497, 314 


116,132,817 
159, 989, 559 
77,851, 685 
17,715,368 
50,891, 744 


1118, 700,333 


377,431, 802 
396,529, 712 


10,699, 645 
10,807,955 
10,975,935 
11,068, 139 
11,128,637 


10,630,115 
10,814,697 
6,712,771 
10,973,597 
11, 604, 584 


13,098,161 
12,535,851 
12,259,397 
12, 605, 882 
12,893,505 


15,736,743 
21,421,585 
35,802,567 
47,845,585 
77,431,432 


107,527,089 
139,551,520 
135, 247,849 
137,892,735 
136, 237,872 


134,789, 604 
130,691,493 
129,675, 367 
128, 902,945 
124, 989, 950 


121,566, 213 
121, 289, 844 
121,151, 106 
134,999, 069 
139, 725,417 


138,533, 202 
134, 549, 169 
137,410,345 
132,117,422 
127,995, 617 


129,315,442 
139,178,670 
155,017,901 


2,137, 627,940|188, 556, 249 


1, 683,051 
1,784,834 
1,892,224 
2,020,953 
2,236,256 


2,105,031 
2,140,312 
1, 235, 746 
1,925,569 
2,256, 643 


2,807,465 
1,668,773 
1,281,317 
1,430,511 
1,964,541 


2,980,247 
3,308, 210 
3,094,012 
4,466,724 
7,421,002 


17,086, 981 
24,815, 246 
21,961,513 
16,465,308 
11,916,479 


11,332,328 
8,535,086 
8,559,401 

10,937,822 

12, 227,562 


13,518, 205 
10,421, 224 
9,330, 125 
11, 220, 989 
11,148,231 


10,963,478 
10, 614,125 
11,231,035 
13,120,523 
13,163,015 


13,393,432 
14,910,554 
21,748,701 
41,242 ,2378 


13-30 
15-96 


1 Based on the official estimates of population; due to a revision in the estimates from 1932, per capita 


figures from that year have been revised since the publication of the 1942 Year Book. ; 
i 3 Includes $3,305,450, caused by the settlement of accounts with Ontario 


sign (—) denotes a decrease. 


and Quebec. 


5 Nine months, due to change in tiscal year. 
lication of the 1942 Year Book. Figures of gross debt for these 3 years shown in former editions of the 
Year Book did not include sinking funds or province debt accounts. 
on investments, which includes interest on investments, profits of Bank of Canada and Central Mortgage 
Bank and other items. 


6 Active assets only. 


2'The minus 


4'Takes into account $5,397,503, allowed to Ontario and Quebec under 47 Vict., c. 6. 
i 7 Revised since the pub- 


8 This amount represents Return 


Recent Funded Debt Operations.—Conversions and other national debt 
operations carried out between 1914 and 1930 are dealt with at pp. 842-843 of the 
1933 Year Book; those between 1931 and 19384 at pp. 905-907 of the 1934-35 Year 
Book; those of the fiscal year 1936 at pp. 845-846 of the 1936 Year Book; those of 
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the fiscal year 1987 at p. 837 of the 1937 Year Book; those of the fiscal year 1938 and 
1939 at pp. 898-899 of the 1939 edition; those of the fiscal year 1940 at pp. 855-856 
of the 1940 edition; those of the fiscal year 1941 at pp. 773-774 of the 1941 Year 
Book and those of the fiscal year 1942 at pp. 776-778 of the 1942 Year Book. 


War Savings Certificates, Etc—In addition to the Victory Loans proper, it will 
be observed that other Dominion loan flotations, such as War Savings and Non- 
Interest Bearing Certificates, are included at the end of Table 22. The Dominion 
initiated the sale of War Savings Certificates in May, 1940. These Certificates are 
sold at a-discount and, if held to maturity, are equivalent to a yield of 3 p.c. com- 
pounded semi-annually. In July, 1940, the Government, in response to many public 
requests, authorized the issue of Non-Interest Bearing Certificates. These Certifi- 
cates are dated the 15th of the month in which payment is received and mature 
June 15, 1945, the registered holder having the option to redeem his Certificates at 
par at any time after six months from the date of issue. 


Repatriation of Canadian Securities—In addition to providing funds for war 
and general purposes, it has been necessary to furnish funds for the repatriation of 
sterling issues held in Great Britain. These repatriation operations have the ulti- 
mate effect of making available Canadian dollars to the United Kingdom for the 
purchase of Canadian primary commodities and manufactured products required 
for the prosecution of the War. An account of operations of this nature in the 
period April, 1940, to October, 1941, is given at pp. 777-778 of the 1942 Year Book. 


Treasury Bills —In the past nine years a market for short-term treasury bills 
that has proven highly satisfactory has been built up in Canada. Each issue, with 
two exceptions (where the bills were sold direct to the Bank of Canada), has been 
offered for public tender. A complete list of treasury bills sold by public tender 
for the period Mar. 1, 1934, to Feb. 15, 1937, appears at p. 838 of the 1937 Year 
Book. Sales during the fiscal year 1937-38 are given in a table at p. 857 of the 
1940 Year Book, for the fiscal years 1938-39, 1939-40 and 1940-41 at p. 774 of the 
1941 Year Book, and for the period Apr. 2, 1941 to Apr. 1, 1942; at p. 778 of the 
1942 Year Book. ‘Treasury Bills issued between Apr. 1, 1942 and June 2, 1944, 
are not listed here since pressure on space precludes so doing. However, the new 
Table 23, at page 835, which shows Dominion Domestic Loan Flotations from the 
outbreak of war to 1943, summarizes the situation as regards. short term treasury 
bills in the last item. Details of the issue in continuation of the list published at 
page 778 of the 1942 Year Book may be obtained on request. 


22. Funded Debt and Treasury Bills of the Dominion, as at Mar. 31, 1943 


Nore.—Certain qualifications as to redemption govern most of these issues; they are explained fully 
in the ‘“‘Public Accounts’’ at p. 53. 


Date Whore Amount Annual 
of Name of Loan Rate Pavabl of Loan Interest 
Maturity arene’, Outstanding Charges 
p.c. : ets, $ cts. 
1943—April 15 | One Year Notes............... 1) Canada 250,000,000 00} 2,500,000 00 
DITCH Pe a eOATIOE Musa meee otis cate arid 24 Canada 20,000,000 00 500,000 00 
July. <1 Debentures—School Lands..... 4 Canada 33,293,470 85} 1,331,738 83 
July 2. | Twoand One-half Year Notes.. 13 Canada 250,000,000 00} 3,750,000 00 
Oct. 15 Refunding Loan, 1923.......... 5 Canada 147,000,100 00} 7,350,005 00 
O44 — Fane lor 1s Woan' Of. L937.) fo0s ca din cle «een eke 24 New York 30,000,000 00 675,000 00 
Apri ios |lkwo, Vear INOS: ...c0..0s cess 14 Canada 100,000,000 00} 1,500,000 00 
Paneer MOAMIOL LOSS sc cisek ice jeie, aia onh oravate 2 Canada 90,625,000 00} 1,812,500 00 
Sept. 1 Second Victory Loan, 1942..... 14 Canada 150,000,000 00} 2,250,000 00 
Oct. 15 | Refunding Loan, 1924.......... 4¢ Canada 50,000,000 00} 2,250,000 00 
Opts 16. -|2'Three Year Notess.. 4... ges0 13 Canada 200,000,000 00} 38,000,000 00 
Nov. 15 | Refunding Loan, 1987.......... 24 Canada 20,000,000 00 500, 000 00 
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22._Funded Debt and Treasury Bills of the Dominion, as at Mar. 31, 1943—concluded 


Date Where Amount Annual 

of Name of Loan Rate Paunhic of Loan Interest 

Maturity a Outstanding Charges 
p.c $50 scts, $7 cts 
1945—Mar. 1 Dasin ol 1940 aoa san ooibas 2 Canada 105,000,000 00} 2,100,000 00 
Auge 2) AuOkN OL LUSH: vac. are se hele alate 24 New York 76,000,000 00} 1,900,000 00 
Oct. 15° |: Refunding Loan, 1983. .¢. 2... 4 Canada 88,337,500 00} 3,583,500 00 
1946—Feb. 1 Refunding Loan, 1926.......... 44 Canada 45,000,000 00} 2,025,000 00 
May 1 Third Victory Loan, 1942...... 14 Canada 144, 253,000 00} 2,524,427 50 
Dee. 15 -| Victory Loan; 1941... csc... on 2 Canada 193,286,000 00] 38,865,720 00 
1947=-Oct. 71> | “Loan of V897 tr. ne see ee 24 London 258,198 70 6,454 84 
1948-——Jan eb: 1) uoaniol 1043.82 ape ease nee 24 New York 30, 000, 000 00 750,000 00 
Mebiyc l iret Ware loam, 1940s wiles. en 34 Canada 50,000,000 00} 1,625,000 00 
Mar. 1 | Second Victory Loan, 1942..... 24 Cnaada 269,879,000 00} 6,072,277 50 
1949—Feb. 1 First War Loan, 1940........... 3+ Canada 50,000,000 00} 1,625,000 00 
June 1 Conversion Loan, 1937......... 3+ Canada 33,500,000 00} 1,088,750 00 
Oct. 15 Refunding Loan, 1984.......... 34 Canada 138,322,000 00} 4,841,270 00 
1950—Feb. 1 First War Loan, 1940........... 3+ Canada 50,000,000 00} 1,625,000 00 
1951—Feb. 1 | First War Loan, 1940........... 34 Canada 50,000,000 00} 1,625,000 00 
June 15° | Victory Loan, 1941..........).. 3 Canada 643,534,250 00} 19,306,027 50 
Nov. 15 | Refunding Loan, 19387.......... 34 Canada 60,000,000 00} 1,950,000 00 
1952—Feb. 1 | First War Loan, 1940........... 33 Canada 50,000,000 00} 1,625,000 00 
Oct ea Second War Loan, 1940......... 3 Canada 824,945,700 00} 9,748,371 00 
Oot IO VW Muoaniol Osa hee eee te ele cee 4 Canada 56,191,000 00) 2,247,640 00 
19b38—Jan, = Lon) MoOanwOl | O4o;i. cane eer le om kk 3° New York 30,000,000 00 900,000 00 
1954—Mar. 1 {| Second Victory Loan; 1942..... 3 Canada 669, 658,900 00} 20,089,767 00 
1955>—Maiy ae S| oansol 1984.3 e ry. = ects alee 3i London 5,167,097 16 167, 930-66 
June 1 Loan of 1935, dated June 1...... 3 Canada 40,000,000 00} 1,200,000 00 
Ju 1 | Loan of 1935, dated Nov. 15.... 3 Canada 55,000,000 00} 1,650,000 00 
1956—Nov. 1 Conversion Loan, 1931......... 43 Canada 43,125,700 00} 1,940,656 50 
Nov. 1 | Third Victory Loan, 1942...... 3 Canada 847,136,050 00} 25,414,081 50 
1957—Nov. 1 Conversion Loan, 1931......... 44 Canada 37,523,200 00} 1,688,544 00 
1958—Jan. 6 715).|%Loanvot 194305 «isaac oe 3 New York 30,000,000 00 900,000 00 
Juner+_-4-) |" Loan of 1938-392) ean... 3 Canada 88,200,000 00} 2,646,000 00 
Sept. el paelioan of A93at ey ake aeky, syne 4 London 3,531,664 67 141,266 58 
Nov. 1 | Conversion Loan, 1931......... 44 Canada 276, 687,600 00) 12,450,942 00 
1959—Nov. 1 | Conversion Loan, 1931......... 4% Canada 289,693,300 00} 18,036,198 50 
1960—Oct2 7 Taal sloaniot 1938005. se one gece 4 New York 100,000,000 00} 4,000,000 00 
1961—Jan? 315" |loan of 19367. +... here ae 3% New York 48,000,000 00} 1,560,000 00 
1963—July "1 |Soan! of 1988.0 alice. ene ie 3i London 3,768,665 38 122,481 62 
1966—Junes.-1— | Loan of 198653 Poe 38t Canada 54,703,000 00} 1,777,847 50 
1667—Jan Selb? 3] “Loan OP 1937 ws eae ves cee vee io 3 New York 55,000,000 00} 1,650,000 00 
1968—Nov. 15 | Loan of 1938...............008. 3 New York 40,000,000 00} 1,200,000 00 
Perpetual GaN OLN 9867 ec eee ce 3 ‘ Canada 55,000,000 00} 1,650,000 vd 

1945—June 15 | Non-interest Bearing Certi- 
FCAtCSE ee eon eine = Canada 9,052,002 14 = 
War Savings Certificates....... 3 Canada 186,953,281 81} 5,583,294 62 
, War Savings Stamps........... - Canada 5,852,747 25 = 
1948—April 2 | Treasury Bills................. ‘517 | Canada 45,000,000 00 232,650 00 
April 16 | Treasury Bills................. 514 | Canada 45,000, 000 00 231,300 00 
April. 30°] Treasury Bills). ...5...cs00%.0: 512 | Canada 45,000,000 00 230,400 00 
May el4 =)" Treasury Bulls: cee .cee ce oes -508 | Canada 55,000,000 00 279,400 00 
May 228 sie ireasury, Buls-ce nee eeeeee 501 Canada 55,000, 000 00 275,550 00 
June” 18’ {eTreasury Bills. 7, ws cee ess 498 | Canada 55,000,000 00 273,900 00 
April 6 | Deposit Certificates........... “75 Canada 45,000,000 00 337,500 00 
April 13 Deposit Certificates........... °75 Canada 90,000, 000 00 675,000 00 
Aug. 17 | Deposit Certificates........... 75 Canada 90,000, 000 00 675,006 00 
Aug. 24 | Deposit Certificates........... 75 Canada 90,000,000 00 675,000 00 
Aug. 31 Deposit Certificates........... *75 Canada 120,000,000 00 900,000 00 
Sept. 7 | Deposit Certificates........... 75 Canada 90,000,000 00 675,000 00 
Sept. 14 | Deposit Certificates........... 75 Canada 130, 000,000 00 975,000 00 
Sept. 21 | Deposit Certificates........... 75 Canada 110,000,000 00 825,000 00 
Sept. 28 | Deposit Certificates........... 75 Canada 55,000, 000 00 412,500 00 
7,893,478, 422 96/204, 895, 892 65 
Recapitulation— 

Payable in Canada....... NAIA CHORE: ACE AIich ose ee 7,441,752, 802 05)190, 922,758 95 
PAVvabioin Now: NOL Testi h fs saree a ua ge eae ae alt rete 439,000,000 00} 13,535,000 00 
Payable in London, . Giesuse leo atahe. fi) ake ote ee 12, 725,620 91 438,133 70 
Total Funded Debt and Treasury Bills......... Whee 7, 893,478,422 96/204,895,892 65 
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PUBLIC FINANCE 


The Interest-Bearing Debt of Canada.—Despite the fact that since the 
outbreak of the present war the interest-bearing debt of the Dominion Government — 


has risen to the unprecedented level of $8,271,363,610, the average interest rate on 
this debt has continued to decline through the war period and the figure of 2-66 


p.c. at Mar. 31, 1943, was the lowest rate in over three decades. 


This is in contrast 


with the experience of the War of 1914-18 when the average interest rate on the 
direct debt of the nation rose from 3-368 p.c. at Mar. 31, 1918, to a high point of 


5-164 p.c. at Mar. 31, 1922. 
During the last fiscal year before the outbreak of the present war interest on 
the public debt absorbed about 25 p.c. of total government receipts. 


With the 


growth of expenditure on the War, however, interest on the debt has come to absorb 
a smaller portion of revenues, and in the fiscal year 1942-43 represented only about 
10 p.c. of total receipts. 


24.—The Interest-Bearing Debt, Annual Interest Charges Thereon and Average 
Rates of Interest, as at Mar. 31, 1913-43 


Year 


Bonds, 
Debentures, 


Savings 
Bank 
Deposits, 
Trust and 
Other 
Funds 


Annual 
Interest 
on Savings 
Bank 
Deposits 


Total 


Annual 
Interest 
Charge 


| SE ]} | nn | 


$ 
260,869,037 
311,833,272 
358 , 659, 932 
508,000,366 
893, 208,877 


1,472,098, 608 
2,035, 218,097 
2,596,816, 821 
2,520, 997,021 


| 2,564,587, 671 


2,547,105, 821 


"| 2'504,033,820 


2,503,763, 169 
2,484, 410,336 
2,439,340, 736 


2,377,581, 086 
2,325,413 , 986 
2,250,837, 286 
2,320,832, 286 


_..| 2,579, 238, 724 


2,715,977, 874 
2,858, 624,524 
3,061, 955,821 


| 3,265,314,3322 
""| 3,337,358, 832 


3,314,558, 032 
3,385, 722,462 
3,695, 705,919 


.| 4,372,007,319 


5,865, 280, 821 


...| 7,893, 493, 950 


Annual Average 
Interest Interest 

Charges Rate 
on Bonds, | on Bonds, 

Debentures,} Deben- 

and tures, and 
Treasury | Treasury 

Bills Bills 

$ p.c. 
8,973,746 3-439 
11, 162,047 3-579 
13,075,447 3-645 
20,499, 696 4-035 
39,098,579 4-376 
71,121,368 4-831 
102,218,489 5-022 
134,559,302 5-181 
130,416,007 5-173 
133,482,113 5-204 
131,476,511 5-161 
128,571,337 5-134 
125,928,071 5-029 
125,108,738 5-035 
123,399,911 5-058 
119,479, 400 5-025 
116,843,934 5-024 
112,942,215 5-017 
115,491,955 4-976 
128,188,969 4-970 
132,866,543 4-892 
132,354,806 4-630 
127,074,870 4-150 
128,598,908 3-938 
125,093,381 3-748 
117,062, 907 3-532 
119,198,476 3°521 
125,575,106 3-398 
133,970,676 3-064 
170,218,719 2-902 
204, 896, 794 2-596 


eee 
91,735, 123 
93,031,928 
91,910,510 
92,240,955 
96,885,192 


95,796,899 
100, 636, 102 
107,038,317 
107,345, 348 
105,379,439 


106,763,391 
110, 113, 766 
113, 943, 282 
119, 205,393 
126,310,527 


136,485, 482 
145,780,369 
154,997,435 
163, 994,443 
136,356,977 


144,176,675 
154,137,868 
171,554, 957 
196,197,8972 
224, 157,683 


248,176,039 
272,692, 286 
288 , 066, 211 
317,332,3083 
343, 238,738 
377, 869, 660 


$ 
2,904, 287 
2,957,544 
2,935,881 
2,960,002 
3,114,315 


3,096,532 
3,441,803 
4,275,480 
4,429,302 
4,399, 661 


4,531,156 
4,626,715 
4,758,780 
4,977,889 
5,274,429 


5,721,330 
6,156,036 
6,572,018 
6,969,151 
5,522,579 


5,858, 850 
6,093,937 
6,683,560 
7,679, 285 
8,798,557 


9,771,812 
9,879,428 
10,726,716 
12,488,9598 
13,522,857 
14,779, 052 


$ 
352, 604, 160 
404,865,200 
450,570,442 
600, 241,321 
990,094,069 


1,567,895, 507 
2,135,854, 199 
2,703,855, 138 
2,628, 342,369 
2,669,967, 110 


2,653,869, 212 
2,614, 147,586 
2,617,706, 451 
2,603, 615,729 
2,565; 651, 263 


2,514,066, 568 
2,471, 194,355 
2,405,834, 721 
2,484,826, 729 
2,715,595, 701 


2,860, 154,549 
3,012, 762,392 
3, 233,510,778 
3,461,512, 229 
3,561,516,515 


3,562, 734,071 
3,658,414, 748 
3,983,772, 130 
4,689,339,627% 
6, 208,519, 559 
8, 271,363,610 


$ 
11,878,033 
14,119,591 
16,011,328 
23,459, 698 
42,212,894 


74,217,900 
105, 660, 292 
138 , 834, 782 
134, 845,309 
137,881,774 


136,007, 667 
133, 198,052 
130, 686,851 
130,086, 627 
128,674,340 


125, 200, 730 
122,999,970 
119,514, 233 
122,461, 106 
133,711,548 


138,725,393 
138, 448, 743 
133,758,430 
136,278,193 
133, 891, 938 


126,834,719 
129,077,904 
136,301, 822 
146,459,635 


183,741,576] 2-960 
219, 675, 846| 2-656 


1 Includes bonds purchased and held by the Treasury for sinking funds. 


2 Tn 1936 an amount of 


$11,827, being compensation to seigneurs, previously included under Savings Bank Deposits, Trust and 


Other Funds, was transferred to Bonds, Debentures, and Treasury Bills. 


lication of the 1942 Year Book. 


3 Revised since the pub- 


Guaranteed Debt of the Dominion.—Besides the direct debt of the Domin- 


ion, already dealt with, there are also large indirect obligations, arising mainly out 
of the guarantee of securities, by the Dominion, of the railway lines that now form 
the Canadian National Railways, and the subsequent extensions thereof. Together 
with these are other smaller indirect obligations, originating in the Government’s 
guarantees of the bonds of the Canadian National Steamship services and of the 
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bonds of its Harbour Commissions, issued in the main for harbour improvements. 
Since 1932 guarantees of certain bank loans have been made under the various 
Relief Acts. With the commencement of business of the Bank of Canada on Mar. 
11, 1935, the guarantee [authorized by Sect. 27 (6) of the Bank of Canada Act] of 
the deposit required to be maintained in the Bank of Canada by every chartered 
bank, came into force. This guarantee will require to be implemented “in the 
event of the property and assets of the Bank being insufficient to pay its liabilities, 
and if the Bank suspends payment of any of its liabilities’. 


Under the authority of an amendment to the Canadian Wheat Board Act, 
1935 (3 Geo. VI, ec. 39), a price of 90 cents per bushel (basis No. 1 Northern, Fort 
William) was fixed as the basic price to be paid by the Canadian Wheat Board 
for wheat of the 1942 crop delivered to the Board on a quota basis by producers. The 
Board’s operations in respect of the 1942 crop were financed by loans obtained from a 
group of chartered banks under guarantee of the Dominion Government. The 
amount of the guaranteed bank loans outstanding at Mar. 31, 1948, was $66,975,656, 
which related mainly to the purchase of the 1939, 1940, 1941 and 1942 wheat crops. 


Other guarantees also outstanding at Mar. 31, 1943, are shown in Table 26. 
For full details of these guarantees see Schedule “‘V” to the “Public Accounts” 
for 1948. 


25. Guaranteed Debt of the Dominion Government (Amounts Held by the Public), 
as at Mar. 31, 1914-43 


Norz.—Dashes in this table indicate that there were no guarantees of the type shown for the corres- 
ponding years. 
Ne —— EL 
Railways, 


Guaranteed | Railways, Canadian 


Harbour 


1 First year data recorded. 


%Does not include indeterminate amoun 


as to Guaranteed | National : Other Bank of 

Principal as to Steam- ag Guarantees| Canada Total 
_ and Interest Only ships eens 

Interest 

$ $ $ > $ $ > 

94,738,584 - - - - - 94,738,584 
114,644,310 = - = = ~ 114, 644,310 
135,546,098 - ~ - - - 135,546,098 
135,546,098 - - - - - 135,546,098 
135,546,098 - - - - - 135,546,098 
130,436,098 - - - - ~ 130, 436,098 
130,436,098 - - - - - 130, 436, 098 
197,545,125 - ~ - - - 197,545, 125 
248 , 987,789 = - - = 248 , 987,789 
237,878,762 | 216,207,142! - - - - 454,085,904 
309,628,762 | 216,207, 142 - = - - 525,835,904 
365,915,762 | 216,207,142 - = - - 582,122,904 
364,415,762 | 216,207,142 - = = - 580, 622, 904 
397,795,002 | 216,207,142 - 4,000,000! = - 618,002, 144 
440,224,186 | 216,207,142 828,7891) 9,467,165 = _ 666, 727, 282 
472,709,509 | 216,207,142 | 7,936,486 | 17,355, 118 - - 714, 208, 255 
590,091,292 | 216,207,142 9,400,000 | 21,335,118 = - 837,033,552 
707,474,852 | 216,207,142 9,400,000 | 21,835,118 - 954,917,112 
753,080,146 | 216,207,142 | 9,400,000 | 21,835,118 - - || 1,000,522,4062 
748,874,239 | 216,207,142 | 9,400,000 | 21,670,472 | 28,272,3011,? — || 1,024,424, 1542 
746,035,434 | 216,207,142 | 9,400,000 | 21,634,472 | 93,296,073? - || 1,086,573, 1212 
740,117,976, | 216,207,142 9,400,000 | 21,601,481 |104,525,860 149,028, 9021 1, 240,881,361 
747,366,632 | 216,207, 142 9,400,000 | 21,576,481 | 96,044,370 188,202,917 || 1,278,797,542 
756,163,072 | 216,207,142 9,400,000 | 21,565,595 | 14,836,167 194,275,314 || 1,212,447,290 
803,740,048 | 216,207,142 | 9,400,000 | 21,260,595 | 18,399, 635° 194,859,595 | 1,263,867,015 
838,658,616 | 216,207,142 | 9,400,000 | 21,200,338 | 87,617, 198° 205,641,646 || 1,378,724,940% 
837,708,753 | 216,207,141 9,400,000 | 21,163,338 | 68,430, 115% 202,324,405 || 1,355,233, 7528 
836,398,498 | 117,072,699 9,400,000 | 21,145,182 | 121,802,817% 207, 994,267 || 1,318,813, 463 § 
755,223,025 33,075,010 9,400,000 | 21,148,182 | 136,112,799% 241,931,985 || 1,196,886,5015 
675,957,496 10, 505, 683 9,400,000 | 21,046,682 90,604,364 | 260,983,307 |I 1, 068 , 497, 532 3 


2 Unstated advances re wheat marketing are not included. 
ts and amounts not yet determined. For details see Table 26. 
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26.—Details of ‘Other Guarantees” (Shown in Table 25), as at Mar. 31, 1943 


Nors.—The details of the railway, steamship and harbour commission securities guaranteed by the 


Dominion Government, previously shown in this table, have been discontinued and may be found in the 
‘‘Public Accounts’. The totals for each general type of security guaranteed are given in Table 25. 


Amount Amount 
Guarantee Authorized | Outstanding Where Payable 
$ , $ 

Bank advances, ‘re Province of Manitoba Savings 

Opi STelopn TReNET, TENSION ao LA Ren soctarheincs Ped 4 dry alte cle 12,442, 400 5, 953, 004 Canada 
Province of British Columbia treasury ills sea sees ” 626,534 626, 534 Canada 
Province of Manitoba treasury bills................... 5,894,127 4,805,723 Canada 
Loans made by approved lending institutions under 

National ousing Actin t sas eke Le i nae one amie Unstated anne Canada 

inate 

Loans made by approved lending institutions under 

the Home Improvement Loans Guarantee Act....... 7,500,000 2,341,279 Canada 
Loans made by approved lending institutions under 

the Homes xtengion claneeen er ene eeae ote ee 300,000 8,555 Canada 
Bank advances re Canadian Wheat Board— . 

Migitcr Wer she enieee  CRMpES (Eline (ORO as EE en OC aia 290,000,000 66,975, 656 Canada 

Oats! and: Darioy 2.0 niece ao tas aera eee Uae, eae 10,000,000 232,395 Canada 

dE) een y MUN OVUM Agel oa ae Gein Mae aN ds rat 13,000, 000 7,650, 723 Canada 

Soy bean: seis, oo. Le ee i ee eel eae 1,000,000 1,153 Canada 
Winnipeg Grain and Produce Clearing Association, 

Ltd. Day-to-day margins of the Canadian Wheat 

Board (closed oat dashy) 3304-40. .cmsact Siok vies Sausoena Unstated - Canada 
Bank loans guaranteed under the Seed Grain Loans Not 

GtaranteccA Co01946 t2.9r ceittas, a nce coo ae teat ome 16, 400,000 Heteruinad Canada 
Bank advances re Government war contracts—Dept. of 

Munitionssangdusupphy sive mere eet eee 4,330,000 1,854,404 Canada 
Bank advances re coal, coke or briquette purchases— 

Commodity Prices Stabilization Corporation........ 1,000,000 87,395 Canada. 
Bank advances re production of logs or lumber—Com- ' 

modity Prices Stabilization Corporation........... 375, 000 67, 543 Canada 

Guarantees under Dominion-Provincial Taxation 

Agreements of provincial receipts from gasoline 

taxes at amounts received in fiscal years ended 

nearest ec: sls 1940 iene cia sk eavinaleee emis cereeise Unstated Unstated Canada 


Section 3.—Provincial Public Finance* 


The present war has had significant effects upon the magnitude and character 
of provincial revenues. Initially, the quickened tempo of economic activity ex- 
panded the yield from many of the major revenue sources. Following this the 
Dominion-Provincial Taxation Agreement Act, 1942, and more recently the 
agreements between the Dominion and the Provinces concerning provincial profits 
from the sale of alcoholic beverages,t{ stabilized a large part of provincial revenues 
at these higher levels and resulted in a most significant change in the tax structure. 


During the second year of the conflict, as the slack in resources of manpower 
and materials disappeared, it became increasingly evident that the war effort could 
not be maintained and expanded without causing a considerable upward pressure 
on the general price level unless the Dominion Government was prepared to drain 


—. 


* Revised under the direction of Col. J. R. Munro, Chief of the Finance Statistics Branch, Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. For further statistical detail see ‘‘Financial Statistics of Provincial Governments 
in Canada 1940’’ and ‘‘1941’’, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

+ Dominion Statutes, 6 Geo. VI, ec. 13. 

t Budget Speech of Mar. 2, 1943. 
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off a much larger proportion of the purchasing power in the hands of the public. 
This could not be done equitably by the imposition of more severe taxes on corporate 
and personal incomes while the provinces also leaned heavily on these revenue 
sources. The Dominion, therefore, offered each province an annual payment equal 
to either (a) the revenue it had obtained from personal income and corporation 
taxes during the fiscal year ended nearest Dec. 31, 1940, or (b) the cost of its net 
debt service for the same period, as compensation for vacating these tax fields for 
the duration of the War and a certain readjustment period thereafter. Alberta, 
British Columbia, Manitoba, Quebec and Ontario accepted compensation on the 
first basis while New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Prince Edward Island and Saskat- 
chewan found the net debt service option more favourable. This is the major 
provision of ‘the Dominion-Provincial Taxation Agreement referred to above. 
The provinces also argued that the rationing of gasoline imposed by the Dominion 
would operate to reduce their revenues from motor-fuel taxation and, by a further 
provision of the same Act, the Dominion Government guaranteed provincial revenues 
from the source at the level of the amounts obtained for the provincial fiscal years - 
ended nearest Dec. 31, 1940. 


Provincial representations were also made to the effect that the Dominion 
restrictions on the production of alcohol for civilian use seriously threatened revenues 
from the sale of alcoholic beverages. During 1943 agreements were drawn up by 
which the Dominion guaranteed provincial revenues from this source at the levels 
of a basic period, June 30, 1941—June 30, 1942. 


As a result of these agreements and pre-existing arrangements, approximately 
58 p.c. of gross provincial revenue (including subventions or grants-in-aid) is now 
either guaranteed by, or received directly from, the Dominion Government; and 
approximately 33 p.c. or roughly $134,000,000 was actually received from the 
Dominion during the provincial fiscal years ended nearest Dec. 31, 1942. 


During the first three years of the War, provincial revenues (excluding Do- 
minion grants-in-aid) increased by more than $75,000,000. There were concurrent 
increases in the expenditures on services which had been starved during the de- 
pression period but these were roughly offset by a decline of almost $30,000,000 
in the net provincial cost of relief. Consequently, many of the provinces achieved 
an over-all surplus. Total direct provincial liabilities declined by more than 
$21,000,000 in the fiscal years ended nearest Dec. 31, 1941, and by almost $44,000,000 
in the following year. 


Subsection 1.—Provincial Revenues and Expenditures 


Provincial Revenues.—The great increase in the functions of government 
during the present century forced the provinces to depend more and more upon 
revenue from direct taxation and the development of new sources of revenue so that 
the two revenue sources which had once sufficed to support almoSt the entire structure 
of provincial government, viz., Dominion subsidies and natural resources, declined in 
relative importance. To-day, by virtue of the war-time Dominion-Provincial 
Agreements described in the preceding section, a very large portion of provincial 
revenues again comes from the Dominion Government while a further large part 
is stabilized by Dominion guarantee. 
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Absolute and percentage yields from the major revenue sources are shown in 
Table 27 for the years 1913, 1940 and 1941 with estimates for 1942. 


27.—Provincial Gross Ordinary Revenues for Fiscal Years Ended Nearest Dec. 31, 
1913, 1940, 1941 and 1942 


1913 1940 1941 19421 
Item 
$000 p.c. $’000 p.c $’000 p.c $000 p.c 
Dominion subsidies and 
Subbventions. 72s... 00+. 12,952 | 25-9 63,1380 | 17-8 75,090} 18-5 134,366 | 33-0 
Natural resources......... 11,046 | 22-1 26,971 7°6 33,390 8:3 34, 257 8-4 
Succession duties.......... 3, 558 7-1 19, 674 5-5 27,359 6-8 21,929 5-4 
Corporation taxes.......... 8, 425 6-8 51,208 | 14-4 46,459 11-5 1,011 0-2 
Iaquoricontroly se ena 2,248 4-5 BOPOLe 10-0 46,333 11-4 58,6182 | 14-4 
Motor-vehicle licences..... 468 0-9 24,591 6-9 31, 642 7:8 26,449 6-5 
Income tax on persons..... 119 0-2 15, 554 4.4 8-608 2:1 1,612 0-4 
Gasoline taxeg.c2 ba een. - - 54,077 | 15-2 59,877 | 14-8 47,6683} 11-8 
Other sources...........-- 16, 164 32-5 64,591 18-2 76, 187 18-8 81, 061 19-9 
Totals cost aS ee ee. 49,980 | 160-0 355,311 4| 100-0 404,945 4| 100-0 406,971 | 100-0 
1 Hstimated. . ? Guaranteed by Dominion at levels of revenue in period June 30, 1941-June & 
1942. § Guaranteed by Dominion at 56,735. ‘ Approximately 39,000 of increase betw 


1940 and 1941 arose in Quebec where 1940 fiscal period was only 9 months due to change in fiscal year end 
from June 30 to March 31. 

Ordinary Revenues and Expenditures.—Table 28 indicates the great growth 
in provincial revenues and expenditures since 1871. It should be noted, however, 
that ordinary expenditures, as shown above the rule, are only a part of total expen- 
ditures and that very substantial amounts have sometimes been capitalized. More- 
over, the capitalization of expenditure has often been determined by financial neces- 
sity rather than by a consideration of the nature of the asset acquired. This latter 
difficulty was partially corrected in the 1940 statistics, shown below the rule, by 
adding to ordinary expenditures any capitalized expenditures that did not result 
in the acquisition of tangible provincial assets; but the reverse adjustment was 
not attempted. The 1941 statistics of ordinary revenue and expenditure are 
supplemented by a footnote which shows the extent of expenditures capitalized 
by the Provinces. A reasonable gauge of the over-all betterment or deterioration 
for that year can thus be obtained by combining these figures with those in the 
main body of the table and extracting debt repayment and sinking fund contri- 
butions included in ordinary expenditures as shown. 


28.—Ordinary Revenues and Expenditures of the Provincial Governments for Their 
eaten) yc Years Ended in the Census Years 1871-1931 and in Each Year 
rom 1932-41. 


Nors.—For provincial ordinary revenues and expenditures in all other provincial fiscal years since 
Confederation, see the 1932 Year Book, pp. 734-736. Figures for intervening years between 1916 and 1931 are 


given at p. 875 of the 1988 Year Book. For dates on which the fiscal years of the provinces end, see Table 


30, p. 843. 


SSS 


Prince Edward 


New Brunswick 


Nova Scotia Quebec 


Island 
Year Zz 
xX- 

Revenue penditure 

$ $ 
ASU, oie co et 385,014} 406,236! 
TSSTM ee eee ee 275,380] 261,276! 
DBO Lee ition tctes AE 274,047) 304,486} 
MOOT S Reyer ae 309,445) 315,326 
MOOG se tonto 258, 2352] 264, 1351,2 
LOU Rasars eee 874,798] 398,490! 
ON Gera er ae 508,455} 453,151! 
LOD Ledsdetes kcenen 769,719]  694,0421 
DODGE Atte oe 832,551| 756,114! 
OST a ae crear 1,149,570] 1,453,191 
EAN eed ON 1, 206,026] 1,277,401: 
1033 A tego 1, 263,063! 1,392,276} 


525, 824 
_ 476, 445 

661, 541 
1,090, 230 
1,391, 629 
1, 625, 653 
2,165, 338 
4,586, 840 
5, 744, 575 
8,104, 602 
8, 874,095 
8,013, 463 


Ex- 
penditure 


600, 344 

494, 582 

692,538 
1,088, 927 
1,375, 588 
1,790,778 
2,152,773 
4,678,146 
6,327,043 
8,194, 592 
9,037,199 
9, 632, 347 


451,076 
607, 445 
612, 762 
1,031, 267 
887, 202 
1,347,077 
1,580, 419 
2,892, 905 
4,206, 853 
5,980, 914 
6, 495, 573 
5, 691, 138 


1 Includes expenditure on capital account which is not separable. 


438, 407 
598, 844 
680, 813 
910,346 
879, 066 
1, 403, 547 
1,568,340 
3,432,512 
4,078,775 
6,761, 420 
6, 898, 263 
5,770, 207 


Revenue 


—__—_————S=_S | ff | 


$ 
1, 632, 032 
3,191,779 
3,457, 144 
4,563, 432 
5,340, 167 
7,032, 745 
9, 647, 984 
15, 914, 521 
27, 206, 335 
41,630, 620 
39,349, 193 
33,324,760 


2 Nine months. 


Ex- 


penditure 


$ 


1,575, 545 
3,566, 612 
4,095, 520 
4,516,554 
5,179, 817 
6, 424, 900 
9, 436, 687 
14, 624, 088 
26, 401, 480 
40, 854, 245 
39,933,901 
40, 165, 668 
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28.—Ordinary Revenues and Expenditures of the Provincial Governments for Their 
Respective Fiscal Years Ended in the Census Years 1871-1931 and in Each Year 
from 1932-41—concluded. 


Prince Edward 


Tolana Nova Scotia New Brunswick Quebec 
Year Ex- ~Ex- Exx- Ex 
Revenue penditure Revenue penditure Revenue penditure Revenue penditure 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
SOS We Rape ie. ge 1,385,777} 1,656,924] 8,876, 506|10, 168, 838] 5,809,975} 6,434,035] 31,018,343] 36,612,816 
OS Deeg ote ey, 1,535,709] 1,912,0061/13,642,4103)14,540,0113) 6,486,481] 7,189,598) 35,195,579] 40,134,814 
bOSGeeea cess 1,718,466] 1,743,1201)12, 841, 266)12, 689, 548) 7,330,142) 7,755,111] 40,497,031] 42,420,207 
RUB ie Bote ee 1, 830, 260 1,951 0341 14, 101, 342 14 038,953) 9,630,144) 9,601,052) 47,924,840] 43,956,275 
TOSS ce th aha 1,894,135) 1, 974, 248 14, 870, 251 14, 724,114 10, 551, 806 10, 492, 396 56,303,738] 53,295,451 
ERAS see see 2,042,050 2, 196, 717|15, 069, 476/15, 263, 267/10, 529, 634)11,404, 721] 64,287,576] 59,399, 567 
LOAQH Soh 3 e 2,030,366) 2,152, 101/16, 443, 946/15, 497, 608/12, 459, 611/11,921,467| 59,153,857] 66,441, 201 
1940S Bn hee _ 1,970,000} 2,195, 000)16, 962, 000}15, 790, 000/12, 859, 000)12, 427,000) 72,228,0002} 68,598,0002 
TOATS 8 5 acerca 2,156,000] 2,146, 000118, 505, 000117, 454, 000113, 754, 000[12, 854, 0001110, 998, 000 91,041, 000 
Ontario : Manitoba Saskatchewan 
Revenue Expenditure Revenue Expenditure Revenue Expenditure 
$ $ $ $ 
RU Mec ack 2,333,180 J, 816, 784 - - - - 
WES bea sees 2,788, 747 2,592,800 121, 867 226, 808 - - 
DSOU AR 2 OS ts Aah 4,138,589 4,158, 460 590, 484 664, 432 - <5 
LOO TES ae eete oe 4,466,044 4,088, 834 1,008, 653 988,251 - 
LODGES a aaeia sen? 7,149,478 6,720,179 2,089, 652 1,572,691 1,441,2583 1,364, 3523 
UG tlegesy 2h ee So 9,370, 834 9,916,934 4,454,190 4,002, 826 2,699, 603 2 Don Lao 
LOUGH Cho ecisae: 13,841,339 ° | 12,706,333 5, 897, 807 6, 147,780 4,801,064 5, 258, 756 
HOZM Ma tao s aes 30, 411,396 28, 579, 688 9,358, 956 10,063, 139 11,789,920 12; 151, 665 
POD ee vailone ars siice 52,039, 855 51,251,781 10, 582, 537 10, 431, 652 13,317,398 13, 212, 483 
MOB Dee lca ios 8 54,390, 0927 54, 846, 9947 13, 842,511 14, 491, 673 14,346,010 18.202, 677 
LOSI Sear a ee 68, 999, 855 71,060, 654 15,726, 641 15,726, 641 13, 254, 871 19,075, 161 
TORS Meena Oe. 67, 800, 548 67,324, 118 13, 838,339 15, 782, 904 16,177, 784 16, 756, 421 
TOBA Bic, ote at il 28, 61,426,985 | 103,578,686 13, 966, 921 14, 003, 533 15,585, 918 16,979,911 
TOSD Mkt ey 30, 941, 9538 41, 382, 6258 16,092, 546 15,933,111 15, 278,905 18,115, 533 
POS Gees ea eas 90,321,896 | 108,664,602 16, 415, 993 16,294, 294 17, 838, 692 18, 890,607 
TE Yr digest Poccmecge 107,088, 485 97,774, 496 17, 214, 854 16,934,472 | 18,388, 857 19, 635,392 
TOSS eae Sees 105,893,469 | 101,288,751 18, 993, 927 18, 488,738 20, 925, 237 21,112, 402 
TOS Or ede to tae 102, 839, 891 102,517,396 19,058,042 19, 058, 042 22,867, 874 23, 238,365 
ROAD E Naame ie oe: 106,384,870 | 109,618, 967 20, 223, 411 20, 223, 411 25,002, 817 25,006, 591 
TOLOS DS eo sae ce 131,216,000 | 116,857,000 23,514, 000 22,306,000 28, 756, 000 33, 203, 000 
aU OP OS Dee tr ae cee 134,688,000 | 119,530,000 22,316, 000 20, 426, 000 30,408, 000 28, 120, 00019 
Alberta British Columbia Totals for All Provinces 
Revenue Hxpenditure Revenue Expenditure Revenue Expenditure 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
UST ee) cig aeioase ~ - 191, 8209 97,6929 5,518, 946 4,935,008 
DSSiheee enor ahs = - 397,035 378,779 7,858, 698 8,119,701 
TBO Mies cee ait? - - 959, 248 1,032, 104 10, 693, 815 11, 628, 353. 
ASG Cae eerie ah reates - ~ 1,605, 920 2, 287, 821 14, 074, 991 14) 146,059 
VOOG Sache chsscreneres 1, 425, 0592 1,485, 9142 3,044,442 | 2,328,126 23,027,122 21, 169, 868 
AOS Ao ei etna ret 3,309, 156 3,437,088 10, 492, 892 8,194, 803 40,706, 948 88, 144, 511 
POVG Eee fi. cet 5, 281, 695 6,018, 894 6,291, 694 10,083, 505 50,015, 795 53, 826, 219 
1 OVA Ae 8 Se ee 11, 086, 937 18,109,304: 15,219, 264 15,236,931 | 102,080,458 | 102,569,515 
tll! PAs Alea ys aia 11, 912,128 11, 894,328 20, 608, 672 19,829,522 || 146,450,904 | 144,183,178 
OR Were ay oes ney 3 15,710, 962 18,017,544 23, 988, 199 27,931,866 | 179,148,480 | 190,754,202 
HOS 2 oops a 13, 492, 430 18, 645, 481 25, 682, 892 32,734,453 || 193,081,576 | 214,389,154 
Os Ra ee er 15, 426, 265 17, 533, 786 23,3383, 115 26,169,492 |) 184,868,470 | 200,527,219 
OSA. eerie 15,178, 607 17,056, 639 22,618,367 22,902,344 | 175,867,349 | 229,483,726 
POS DN eae cede. 15, 790,170 17,528,221 25, 603, 942 24,439,767 || 160,567,695 | 181,175,686 
LOSOS teh sh cee 16, 636, 652 18,287,450 |, 29,016,044 26,396,869 || 232,616,182 | 248,141,808 
MO RTA Ae vee shee 20, 743,046 20, 665, 193 31, 575, 892 28,886,870 } 268,497,670 | 253,443,737 
NOS Sees Hee 24,127, 806 21,359, 739 34,395,477 31,180,578 || 287,955,846 | 273,861,417 
MOS Giees . 34 cet asses 24,269, 817 21, 242, 625 35, 908, 899 34,907,898 |) 296,873,259 | 289,228, 598 
NUAQ Ee gtr. c! te 24,410,040 21, 922,189 36, 417,312 33,037,276 || 302,526,230 | 305,820, 811 
aE 2 hot ieee 25, 956,000 21,597,000 | 41,850,000 37, 957,000 355, 311, 000 330, 930, 000 
iN ea 28, 083, 000 20, 940, 000 44, 037,000 38, 559, 000 404,945,000 351,070,000 
1 Includes expenditure on capital account, which is not separable. 2 Nine months. 8 Four- 
~teen months. 4'To facilitate inter-provincial comparisons, the ordinary revenues and expenditures 


-as shown in the various Public Accounts have been placed on a gross basis and certain adjustments made. 


For reconciliation with various Public Accounts see ‘‘Financial Statistics of Provincial Governments in 
Canada, 1940’’. 5 Wiscal years ended nearest Dec. 31 of the year stated. 6 Gross basis used 
to facilitate inter-provincial comparisons. Revenues exclude sinking fund earnings. Expenditures inelude 
debt repayment and sinking fund contributions as follows: P.E.I. $203,000; N.S. $599,000; N.B., $552,000; 
Que., $3,725,000; Ont. $1,129,000; Man., $654,000; Sask., $988,000; Alta., $13,000; B.C., $1,748,000; but. 
exclude capital expenditure as follows: P.E.I., $325,000; N.S., $564,000; N.B., $1,189,000; Que., $17,857,000; 
Ont., a 464,000; Man., $87,000; Sask., nil; Alta. $1,964,000; B.C., $1,848,000. 7Exclusive of interest 
paid’ by Hydro and other commissions. 8Five months. 9 Six months. 10 Hixcludes 
$7,136,000 implementing guarantees re Municipalities Seed Grain and Supply Act, 1937. 
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Subsection 2.—Provincial Debts and Assets 


Bonded Indebtedness of the Provinces.—The major part of the total lia- 
bilities of the Provinces is represented by bonded debt. As at the fiscal year ended 
nearest Dec. 31, 1940, approximately 54 p.c. of this debt was payable in Canada, 
23 p.c. in New York or Canada, and 15 p.c. in London, New York or Canada. 
Since then the percentage payable in Canada has increased, owing to fairly sub- 
stantial retirements of foreign pay bonds. 


Gross provincial bonded indebtedness, which totalled $218,870,000 in 1916, 
increased steadily until the close of the fiscal years ended nearest Dec. 31, 1940, 
but decreased significantly during the two following years. However, this decrease 
was not common to all provinces. 


The average coupon rates shown in Table 29 vary considerably from province 
to province. Part of this variation is explained by differences in the average term 
of years for which provincial bonds are issued which, at the fiscal year ended nearest 
Dec. 31, 1940, were as follows: P.E.I., 11-5 years; N.S., 20-3 years; N.B., 17-8 
years; Que., 15-0 years; Ont., 19-3 years; Man., 25-0 years; Sask., 22-9 years; 
Alta., 26-4 years; B.C., 27-9 years; all provinces, 20-0 years. 


29.—Gross Bonded Debt (Exclusive of Treasury Bills) of Provincial Governments, 
for their Fiscal Years Ended Nearest to Dec. 31, 1940-42 


Norr.—Figures for the years 1916-30 are given at p. 877 of the 1988 Year Book and figures for 1931-39 
at p. 787 of the 1942 edition. 


C 


Prince j Now ; 
si eats Nova Scotia Brunswick Quebec Ontario 
an pS 7 aot aay Atrerhigel =< 7 Amveraiel ae te cacy rare! ea eee 
verage verage verage verage verage 
anrles Coupon Bendes Coupon Bones Coupon roe Coupon pened oupon 
Rate Rate ° Rate ae Rate ¢ Rate 
$000 | p.c. $000 p.c. $7000 p.c. $000 p.c. $’000 p.c. 
TO40 Sead sere Bi 8,518} 3-99 | 105,123} 3-96 | 102,777] 4-13 | 397,446] 3-37 | 629,632} 4-27 
194 es oo 10,668} 4-01 108,187} 3-94 104,682) 4-14 388,816] 3-47 632,138) 4-25 
wR WRN Re Sa ND 10,568) 4-02 100,911} 3-99 106-505} 4-13 396,071| 3-53 624,244| 4-14 
: British 
Manitoba Saskatchewan Alberta Column Total ; 
Average Average Average Average Average 
ee: Coupon cae Coupon Bonded Coupon pale Coupon Be Coupon 
: Rate | : Rate Rate e Rate be Rate 
$000 | p.c. $000 p.c. $000 p.c. $’000 p.c. $7000 p.c. 
LODO Sree teal Fe 90, 030 4-73 126,092] 4-65 128,176) 4:88 146,704] 4-51. 11,784,498) 4-16 
1941, «Phe Aaey Ped 87,478] 4-62 126,337) 4-65 128,176} 4°88 121,791} 4-55 1,708,273] 4-16 
DORE cp ait als Bate tip > 86,545) 4-61 126,303) 4-62 128,123] 4-88 117,359} 4-35 1,696,629} 4-12 


Total Provincial Public Debt.—The statistics of Table 30 have been as- 
sembled on as comparable a basis as possible. This analysis has been built up on 
the same basis as the analysis of Dominion and municipal indebtedness shown in 
Tables 21 and 37, respectively, and forms part of the tabulation of bonded public 
debt for Canada as a whole, shown in Table 1. It is intended to continue this 
series in future issues of the Year Book, along with comparative totals for previous 
years. 
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Section 4.—Municipal Finance* 


Subsection 1.—The Organization and Growth of the Municipalities in 
Canada 


Under the provisions of the British North America Act, the several provinces 
have jurisdiction and control over their respective organizations of municipal 
government. While the main types of municipalities are common to most provinces, 
there is little or no similarity from the standpoint of prerequisites to incorporation, 
either as to area or population.t In fact some provinces have no specified require- 
ments in this regard. There are, nevertheless, two main divisions into which 
incorporated municipalities may be grouped—urban and rural—each of which dis- 
plays more or less distinct characteristics. The former comprises the cities, towns 
and villages. The official designation of the municipalities in the rural group, 
however, varies widely as between provinces: Townships in Ontario; Districts in 
British Columbia; Municipal Districts in Alberta; Counties in New Brunswick; 
Municipalities in Nova Scotia; Parishes and Townships in Quebec; and Rural 
Municipalities in Manitoba and Saskatchewan. 


In 1942 there were 4,014 incorporated municipalities in Canada, as compared 
with 4,018 in 1941. This reduction is accounted for principally by amalgamations 
in Alberta in the course of establishing “larger municipal units’. Some of the 
other provinces are also considering this plan as a means towards the development 
of more financially and economically sound units of self-government. The number 
of each different class or type of municipality by provinces and for each of these 
years, is shown in Table 31. 


It should be noted that the counties in Ontario and Quebec, which are 
incorporated municipalities, are comprised of local towns or villages and rural 
municipalities situated therein, which provide the necessary funds for the services 
falling within the scope of county administration. There are also ‘counties’ in 
two of the Maritime Provinces, Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, but these are 
basically the same as rural municipalities in the other provinces. In two of the 
western provinces, Saskatchewan and Alberta, there are also areas which are very 
much similar to rural municipalities except that they enjoy a lesser degree of local 
services and are not self-governing. These are called “Improvement Districts”. 
The Provincial Governments administer the services provided in these areas and 
also levy and collect the necessary taxes. 


* Revised under the direction of Col. J. R. Munro, Chief of the Finance Branch of the Dominion Bureau 


of Statistics. This Branch issues statements on ‘Financial Statistics of Urban Municipalities of 10,000, 


Population and Over’’, on ‘‘Bonded Indebtedness of Municipalities’, and on ‘‘Assessment Valuations of 
Municipalities’. For a list of publications see Chapter XXX, Section 1, under ‘‘Finance’’. 

tA special bulletin ‘‘Classification of Different Types of Local Government Units in Canada” was 
issued by the Finance Statistics Branch of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, in October, 1940. 
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31.—Number of Municipalities in Canada, Classified by Provinces, 1941 and 1942 


Nortre.—See text immediately preceding this table for interpretation of the statistics. 


a 
eae ea aR GS LS eS OS NS aL a ae a eT Gee aes a 


Total I Total 
ncorpor- 
Year and Province Cities | Towns | Villages Total | Rural Local | Counties | ated 
Urban Munici- Muntol: 
palities palities 
1941 
1 OA Dea AEN Ns Rane Moma ee il 7 Nil Rulaee Na) 8 8 
Nova Scotia.............+- 2 43 ae 45 24 69 69 
New Brunswick........... 3 20 2 25 15 40 40 
PINOT oe sia Ralewle nce deat 26 109 312 447 1,055 1,502 1,578 
Ontario sock. me a Toe 27 148 156 331 5 902 940 
Manitoba...... Pear Ce eee 4 31 23 58 1161 174 174 
Saskatchewan............. 8 82 389 479 302 781 781 
Aerts ps eiercee eevee 7 53 145 205 143 348 . 348 
British-Columbia......<... Sea Sith 19 52 28 80 80 
Totals, 1941....... 111 493 1,046 1,650 25204 3,904 4,018 
1942 

Prd alanis ree ae ie tale Cs 1 ii Nil 8 Nil 8 8 
Nova Seotias - fc ccsus says 2 43 ae 45 24 69 69 
New Brunswick........... 3 20 2 25 15 40 40 
Quebecwyat ccs Sa ae 26 112 312 450 1,056 1,506 1,582 
CNntaTiO meee cae tere haaord 27 148 156 331 571 902 940 
WEATITEOIOE bid caiateke «ans 4 31 23 58 116! 174 174 
Saskatchewan....:......:. 8 82 389 479 302 781 781 
[libertarian naked oot eae cs 7 52 145 204 133 sys 337 
British Columbia.......... 33 Nil 22 55 28 83 83 
Totals, 1942........ Hii 495 1,049 1,655 2,245 3,900 4,014 


1 Includes 5 units of self-government officially known as ‘‘suburban municipalities”. 


On the basis of the 1941 Census over 10,689,000 or 93 p.c. of the population 
of the nine provinces was in incorporated municipalities. Table 32, showing the 
comparable situation for each province, gives an indication of the development of 
self-government from the standpoint of the local population. The 800,000 persons 
excluded from the population in incorporated municipalities on this basis are com- 
prised of those in Indian Reserves and in areas that have not yet reached the stage 
of development where self-government is felt necessary or desirable. 


32._Population of Incorporated Municipalities, by Provinces, 1941 


eee ee ee on er a EOE DSTA IE EE STO SL ES TS LET SE i 
a ee Ee 


od : ee of i ph sie toa 
. ota ncorporate unicipalities unicipa 
Province Population to Total 

Urban Rural Total Population 
apy stati le ce dem isiedte cations wits caueiemeae 95, 047 24,340 | Nil 24,340 25-6 
MMO MAS COUIO nica chen sore ceceiers ob sete eeu 577, 962 267, 540 308, 304 575, 844 99-6 
eee STUNG WICK : corals cae steisies totals nie tle oe 457,401 143 , 423 $12; 153 455, 576 99-6 
RUMEIDE GET Riic keira deisel lols sh staeya'e oleea ee | 3,331,882 | 2,109,684 | 1,187,519 | 3,247,203 97-5 
COP TET eae eta. oy 0) eral Settles MBaislw 6 02 slo 3,787,655 | 2,338,633 | 1,316,133 | 3,654,766 96-5 
MR aN UTS EANY ose oo cet calainaysaatn, atone aha siwie wlestieselats 729,744 321, 873 344, 648 666, 521 91-3 
Saskatchewan.......... Nara hamerine dass sie 895,992 295, 146 528, 532 823, 678 91-9 
PAIGE MCE reba crear, cscs vito siele c ctateiola.colare 796,169 306, 586 321,219 627,805 78-9 
TALIS COMI DIA a ta's oS Late eleleteis ons 817, 861 443,394 170, 269 613, 663 75-0 
WDOUSISHA aor Doe tense sees 11,489,713 | 6,250,619 | 4,438,777 | 10,689,396 93-0 
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Growth of Suburban Areas.—One of the major problems of administration 
in the larger cities lies in the development of suburban or metropolitan areas. 
Although few cities of consequential size escape it entirely, there are 12 principal 
cities in Canada in which this type of development is particularly prevalent, e.g., 
Halifax, N.S.; Hamilton, Ont.; London, Ont.; Montreal, Que.; Ottawa, Ont.; 
Quebec, Que.; Saint John, N.B.; Toronto, Ont.; Vancouver, B.C. ; Victoria; <BeC.s 
Windsor, Ont.; and Winnipeg, Man. As defined for census purposes, these 
“greater” cities (see p. 120) constitute the city proper plus those satellite communities 
outside the city boundary that are in close economic and geographical relationship 
to it. Some large cities, e.g., Calgary and Edmonton have no such communities 
outside the boundaries of the city proper. There are 8 metropolitan areas in each 
of which the city proper has a population of 100,000 or over ; these include a total 
of 108 municipalities with a population of 3,429,250. 


TOTAL POPULATION OF EIGHT MAJOR METROPOLITAN AREAS 
(Where the cities proper have 100,000 population or over) 


Norr.—For purposes of municipal statistics, this table includes the populations of a few additional 
areas wholly or in part included in the metropolitan areas as defined by the 1941 Census and therefore these 
figures do not agree with those at p. 120. 


ee 


1941 1931 Increase 1931-41 
Item —_..— | 
Population p.c. Population p.c. Population p.e. 
Total population of the 108 incor- 
porated municipalities included C 
me thesevaregs! fen aest ake ak | 3, 429, 250 100-0 | 3,077,650 100-0 351, 600 11-4 
CARIES PLOPERS: hola ail. ieee es te: 2,645, 133 77-1 | 2,426,354 78-8 218,779 9-0 
Other cities, towns and villages... 419, 405 12-2 352, 226 11-4 67,179 19-1 
otals, Wrbpan: sacle cee 3, 064, 538 89-3 | 2,778,580 90-2 285,958 28-1 
Rural municipalities............... 364, 712 10-7 299,070 9-8 65, 642 21-9 


Se eee eee ee 


While the total population in these areas increased 11-4 p.c. in the decade 1931 
to 1941, the population of the cities proper increased by only 9-0 p.c. In the other 
urban communities therein the increase in population was 19-1 p.c. while in the 
rural municipalities the increase was 21-9 p.c. A corresponding breakdown for 
each of these 8 areas is given in the reports issued by the Finance Statistics Branch 
of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Comparability of Municipal Finance Statistics.—The task of obtaining 
and presenting on a uniform basis the financial statistics of municipalities has 
presented a perplexing problem for some time. In the 1942 Year Book the general 


difficulties were reviewed and a brief outline given of the steps taken by the Bureau 


to improve the situation which included the publication of a “Manual of Instruc- 
tions” prepared as the result of a series of Dominion-Provincial Conferences on 
uniform municipal statistics in 1937 to 1940. Implementation by the respective 
provinces of the provisions of the “Manual” is still in process so that published 
reports of Provincial Departments of Municipal Affairs still do not reflect the desired 
degree of uniformity in the presentation of municipal statistics. The data which 
appears in this section has, however, been compiled from existing reports supple- 
mented with information from reports of individual cities and other sources and, 
while not entirely comparable from the standpoint of interprovincial comparisons, 
does nevertheless indicate in a general way the situation regarding municipal finance 
in Canada for the years stated. The incomparabilities and other deficiencies in the 


eS Eee 
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information are referred to in the text or footnotes relating to each table. The 
various tables now included in this issue of the Year Book constitute a basic outline 
for the presentation of historical trends in municipal finance and will be further 
extended and supplemented in the future with additional material progressively as 
such is made available. Space will prevent the publication in this manner of any 
great amount of detail but such will be available through the published reports of 
the Finance Statistics Branch of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Subsection 2.—Municipal Assessed Valuations 


Municipal Assessed Valuations.—The revenue resources of municipalities 
are limited generally to direct taxation, based on assessed valuations of real and 
other types of property. In 1942 the total taxable assessed valuations on which 
taxes were levied was $7,731,795,387 of which approximately $7,267,498,230 or 
94 p.c. was real property. The assessment of personal property has had its ups 
and downs particularly in the Prairie Provinces. The Maritime Provinces, Manitoba 
and Alberta are the only ones at the present time in which municipalities assess and 
tax personal property. In Alberta only a few municipal authorities still retain this 
basis for tax revenue while in Manitoba it is used generally by all classes of munici- 
palities except cities. Aside from real property, the next important type of valuation 
for taxation purposes is business assessment, although not all provinces assess for 
business purposes separately and distinctly from real property valuations. A varia- 
tion of methods and-schedules and rates exists not only between provinces but also 
between municipalities within the same province. Some municipalities use the rental 
basis, others the value of floor space occupied and still others the capital value of the 
premises occupied. Most of the provinces have other miscellaneous types of assess- 
ment, the general nature of which will be noted from the footnotes to Table 33. It 
will also be noted that income assessment which formerly was employed in Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick only, practically disappeared in 1942. This is a result 
of the operation of the Dominion-Provincial Tax Agreements whereby the pro- 
vinces and municipalities have abandoned the income tax field for the duration 
of the War and one year thereafter, so as to leave it open to the Federal Treasury. 
(see p. 838.) 


It should be noted that the figures in Table 33 are not entirely comparable, 
on an interprovincial basis, from the standpoint of relative values of properties 
taxable for municipal purposes. Each province operates under its own assessment 
laws which are not all similar, either in application or effect. For instance, in 
British Columbia, improvements cannot be taxed on a value in excess of 75 p.c. 
of taxable values in cities and municipal districts, or in excess of 50 p.c. of taxable 
values in villages, while the values actually taxed ranged from nil to 65 p.c. in 1942. 
In the majority of cases, improvements were assessed for tax purposes at 50 p.c. of 
taxable values, but for all municipalities the total values actually taxed represented 
approximately 44-4 p.c. of total taxable values. In addition there are other intra- 
provincial inconsistencies between municipalities which, in turn, further affect 
interprovincial comparisons. These may be said to be due to the lack of integrated 
municipal assessment systems and uniform standards for establishing values on a 
province-wide basis, under the direction and control of a central authority. Some 
provinces, however, have made considerable progress along these lines in recent 
years, as in the case of Saskatchewan the results of which are referred to in the text 
following Table 33. 
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33.—Municipal Assessed Valuations by Provinces, 1940-42 
Taxable Valuations on which Taxes were Levied 
Province Total 
and Year Real Property Pees Business Other! Total Exemptions 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

P.E.L.—? 

194058558 10, 389, 833 4,158, 475 - ~ 14, 548, 308 6, 387, 100 

1 OA ees 10,421,575 4,168,425 ~ ~ 14, 590, 000 6,387,100 

1942...... 110, 461, 900!) 4,198,728) |) = 14, 060, 628 | 6, 8875960 
N.S.— 

G40. 141, 655, 5593 23,995, 1913 7, 855, 0553 4,640,0943 | 178,145,899 55, 841,000 

1040 ot 145, 204, 4238 24,038, 0653 8,497, 7853 5, 263, 7888 183, 004, 061 57, 524, 105 

i OY. Os 144, 396, 6608 25, 221, 0053 7,997, 0003 3, 430, 6958 181, 045, 360 58, 036, 702 
N.B.— 

194032: 113, 555, 760 14,314,591 5, 355, 0504 31,320, 443 164,545, 844 5 

REY, Whee ei 114, 993, 439 15,197,796 5, 241, 9504 37, 235, 626 172,668, 811 5 

1942 2%. os 119, 978, 494 15, 999, 852 9,517, 8514 1,069, 065 146, 565, 262 5 

ue.— f 

1040 ee 2,190,931, 242 - - 53,796,090 |2,244, 727,332 764,071, 2256 

ates Bea ees 2, 222, 825,311 : - ~ 55,348,319 |2,278,173, 630 787,159, 409% 

1942 Hacc 2,262,977, 961 _- - 56, 626,262 |2,319, 604, 223 795, 802, 904¢ 
Ont.— ; 

19405 ee 2,716, 462, 8817 - 244, 153, 7737 7,465, 9687 |2,972, 274,019 487, 623, 0008 

OATS ates cs 2,724,196, 0597 ~ 246, 418, 1567 7, 533,.7007 |2, 986,104,919 490,772, 0008 

TOD Se he 2,747, 522, 0837 - 252, 848, 2207 8,549, 9677 |3, 013, 660, 112 424, 482, 0008 
Man.— 

1940. enw. 265,479, 0818 5,336, 9463 10, 958, 5583 ~ 281,774, 585 158,141,350 

LOA eee 263,316, 4498 5, 426,371 11, 070, 8383 - 279,818, 658 159, 944, 984 

LOAD icientad 264, 221, 6993 5,392, 5258 11, 324, 3488 - 280, 938, 572 160, 902,755 
Sask.— ( 

1940...... 953,190,015 - 37,690, 236 563,472 991, 443, 723 5 

1941 22%). 887,781, 958 - 37,667,112 386, 610 925, 835, 680 5 

Log es, 861, 717, 208 - 37, 844, 166 416,110 899, 977, 484 5 
Alta.—?® id 

O40 Rsk, 455, 536, 31610 80, 22410) 11,777, 83210 6,115,6851°| 473,510,057 2,251, 99211 

194d oe. 456, 637, 509 68, 658 11, 809 , 334 6,137,010 474, 652,511 5 

1942...... 463, 946, 014 83, 645 12,042, 657 6,995, 219 483, 067, 535 5 
B.C.— 

19405 eee 383, 003, 20712 - - - 383, 003, 207 382,357, 24618 

Lai: et 884, 627, 01912 ~ ~ _ 884,627,019 | 888, 268, 28318 

1942. es 392,276, 21112 ~ ~ a 392,276,211 899, 687, 77018 
Totals— 

1940...... 7,230, 203,89414| 47,885,42714) 317,790,504) 103,901,75214| 7,703,972,974 | 1,856,672, 91315 

1941 es: 7,210,003, 74214, 48,899,315'4) 320,705,17514) 111,905,05314| 7,699,470,289 | 1,890,055,88115 

1942...... 4, 267,498,23014| 50,895,75514] 331,574,242) 77,087,31814) 7,731,795,387 | 1,845,299,23115 


1 Includes the following: N.S.—Household Tax $3,285,495 (1940), $3,618,725 (1941), $3,430,695 (1942); 
Income $1,354,599 (1940), $1,645,063 (1941), nil (1942); N.B.—Income only; Que.—Miscellaneous Stock-in- 
Trade, Tenants Tax, et al, not specified; Ont.—Income of Corporations derived from ‘interest earnings 


on investments; Sask.—Special Franchise; Alta.—Franchise, Mineral and Other Special. 2 Includes 
estimated values for some municipalities; actual figures not available. 3 Net taxable valuations 
not available in detail. Total exemptions have been applied against real property valuations. 4 Tn- 


cludes some other types of valuations not specified. 5 Not available from published reports. 6 In- 
cludes taxable valuations which are temporarily exempted—$88,688,942 (1940), $87,687,736 (1941) and 
$81,572,103 (1942). 7 Does not cross-add to total. See reports of Ontario Department of Municipal 


Affairs. 8 Cities only. Exemptions for other municipalities not published. 9 Excludes 
assessed valuation of Improvement Districts as follows:— 
Saskatchewan— Real Property Business Total Exemptions 
TORO Ce ae 5 5 5 5 
OAT Ae ete cx: 29, 635, 459 735, 140 30,370, 599 5 
1942s Erste 29, 684, 048 706, 020 30, 390, 068 \ 6 
Alberta— 
TOROS Pree es 5 ) 71, 580, 347 5 
f LOA Loe: lvare i ; 73,192,965 5 
1042 Sreittes 5 5 69, 829,495 5 


10 Net taxable valuations of Municipal Districts not available in detail. Total exemptions have been 
applied against real property valuations. 11 Municipal Districts only. Exemptions for other muni- 
cipalities not published. 12 Includes $167,636,032 (1940), $170,953,380 (1941), and $177,991,707 (1942) 
valuations of improvement the total value of which was $376,754,432 (1940), $385,753,558 (1941), and 
$401,168,674 (1942) and the maximum value at which they could be taxed was $235,241,840 (1940) ,$241,196,431 
(1941) and $250,989,749 (1942), 13 Consists of $173,238,846 (1940), $173,468,105 (1941) and $176,510,803 
(1942) valuations of exempted properties, and $209,118,400 (1940), $214,800,178 (1941) and $223,176,967 (1942) 
exemptions of taxable improvements as referred to in footnote 12. 14 Does not cross-add to total. 
See footnote 7. 15 See footnotes 5, 8, 11 and 13. 
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While complete figures for tax-exempt properties are not available for each 
province, it will be noted from the information given that these have assumed 
relatively high proportions. It will also be noted that most provinces have shown 
consistent increases in taxable assessed valuations which may be attributed in large 
part to the stimulus to business and industry in general, arising from the War. 
Saskatchewan, however, shows a major reduction in total valuations which is the 
result of a province-wide plan of re-assessment of rural municipalities by the Depart- 
ment of Municipal Affairs being “‘the first occasion in Canada where an assessment 
system of such extensive proportions has ever been undertaken”.* This report 
further states:— ; \ 


“The present method of assessment recognizes municipal boundaries only so far 
as municipal organization makes this necessary, as assessed values are based upon a 
province-wide system with one controlling agency and therein lies the only possibility 
of maintaining an equitable assessment within each municipality or as between different 
municipalities whether closely adjacent or far removed from one another.”’ 


The effect of this plan, which was commenced in 1939, is illustrated with the 
following comparative figures:— 
Tazable Assessed Valuations 


Item of Rural Municipalities 

1939 1942 
LITE S Psi 6 we eee Racy a aI EDR CDE Sieh ty MRC ae Ne BRS ELON eat $831,651, 124 $680,012, 665 
He ROME CEM BGs simak sh Ae Cae siclg leew erlae do Risiee tele 13,772, 168 14,396,125 
BS URE Gree ae ere soos eatote Catena orate ets os ahh relatos dca ha emteres 5, 789, 700 6,783,769 
PLO GEL Sea cee ae eels ee Or Meee i euteiae falc $851, 212,992 $701, 192,559 


By May 1, 1943, 172 rural municipalities had been re-assessed with resulting 
reductions in assessed valuations totalling $154,357,000. 


Subsection 3.—Municipal Taxation 


Municipal Taxation—Table 34 shows, by provinces, the taxes levied by 
municipalities in comparison with collections in 1940, 1941 and 1942, and the total 
taxes outstanding at the end of those years. While these figures are as nearly compar- 
able as may be obtained from existing published reports, they nevertheless reflect 
some inconsistencies due particularly to interprovincial variations in the division 
of responsibility for tax administration between municipalities and school author- 
ities. In some instances school taxes are included in the municipal levies while 
in others they are not. In Prince Edward Island only 2 out of the 8 incorporated 
municipalities have their own individual school districts and levy and collect the 
school taxes. In Nova Scotia and New Brunswick only the cities, towns and villages 
levy and collect the school taxes. Hence the figures shown for these provinces are, 
generally speaking, exclusive of rural school taxes particulars of which are not 
available from published reports. In Nova Scotia for 1942, however, under a 
program for establishing “larger school units’? some municipalities now levy and 
collect the school taxes for and on behalf of the rural school boards situated therein. 
A similar program has since been inaugurated in New Brunswick, so that more 
complete figures should be available progressively in the future as the larger school 
units are gradually established. The figures for Alberta are also incomplete as 
some municipalities levy and collect the taxes for and on behalf of local school 
authorities while others do not. Also, school and hospital taxes are considered as 
“trust”? taxes and excluded from village and town levies in some instances. As a 
result, the tax levies for Alberta are somewhat understated in comparison with other 


* Annual report of the Department of Municipal Affairs of the Province of Saskatchewan for the fiscal 
year ended Apr. 30, 1941. 
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provinces. The deficiency in this respect would amount to something between 
$1,500,000 and $2,000,000. In Quebec, while school taxes, with few exceptions, 
are levied and collected by the school corporations which function independently of 
municipal authorities, they are nevertheless included in this tabulation for purposes 
of greater interprovincial comparability. It will therefore be apparent from the 
foregoing that the figures in Table 34, except in the case of Quebec, represent only 
the amount of tax levies, collections and arrears of the municipalities, and include 
school taxes only to the extent that such are also levied and collected by the muni- 
cipalities for and on behalf of local school authorities. Taxes for schools outside 
incorporated municipal organizations are also not included. 


1940-42 


Noriz.—See text above for limitations on comparability of statistics in this table, 


34.—Municipal Taxation by Provinces, 


Total Taxes 


Tax Collections Taxes Receivable and 
Current and Arrears | Receivable| Property | Property Acquired 
Province and Year Tax Levy |—————_|_ (Current Acquired for ‘Taxes 
° wea PC o iia for Taxes eae 
ota Chae rears ABAC) 
Levy Total Levy 
P.E. Island— $ $ $ $ $ 
1940 Se eee date es 344, 019 336, 877 97-9 228, 549 2 228,549 66-4 
1941 Roepe co 341, 624 353,185 | 103-4 223, 220 2 223, 220 65-3 
L942) Meant eectaeee cae 337, 642 329,744 97-7 232,113 2 232,113 68-7 
Nova Scotia— 
940). 5a eR ae 7,814,071 7,655, 451 98-0 | 5,865,675 5, 865, 675 75-1 
POAT Aero et eee 7,942,111 8, 204, 506 103-3 5, 640, 929 5, 640, 929 .71-0 
T9420 a Nae enee ee 8,357,835 | 8,667,004 | 103-7 | 5,146,589 5, 146, 589 61-6 
New Brunswick— . 

$940 4. on Cae ote ae 5,899,337 | 5,654,356 95-8 | 5,501,766 2 5, 501, 766 93-3 

TOA ee er ce ain ae 6,081,023 | 5,942,567 97-7 | 5,457,673 2 5, 457, 673 89-7 

1942 se ee netee eee roma 6,363,4507) 6,862,2567| 107-8 | 4,515,132 2 4,515,132 71-0 
Quebec— 

TOA REE Pestana e 68,184,630 | 24,674,420%) 98-53) 49,215,140 2 | 49,215,140 72-2 

LOATS Sta (Esra 72,572,664 | 28,192,858) 103-03) 51,994,690 2 | 51,994, 690 71-6 

OAD Tee fon aleve en 77,003,966 | 29,783,003%) 103-63) 37,708, 154 2 | 37,708, 154 49-0 
Ontario— 

TG4OR AAS 2 ee 114,920,492 | 118,605,431 103-2 | 30,905,603 | 16,319,868 | 47,225,471 41>1 

LOA Te ie te Seer eee Ae 112,255,899 |. 119,015,813 106-0 | 24,271,248 | 15,397,458 | 39,668, 706 35-3 

UIE Da sare RI 110,277,001 | 115,283,970 104-5 | 19,673,211 | 14,395,229 | 34,068, 440 30-9 
Manitoba— 

TOAQ SS Fee chron eter 3 17,440,881 | 17,931,471 102-8 | 9,788,660 | 16,421,729 | 26,210,389 150-3 

1941. eet Stee 17,352,441 | 19,042,770 109-7 8,551,219 | 16,836, 548 25, 387, 767 146-3 

LOAD eek ereien Lert eon 17,634,629 | 19,368,465 | 109-8 | 7,395,197 | 15,242,846 | 22,638,043 | 128-4 
Saskatchewan—4 

DOSQ hh. Res A ee 21,451,886 | 20,129,245 93-8 | 38,541,522 | 15,624,633 | 54,166,155 | 252-5 

LOAD ieee ea Gaal oh pene, 21,341,173°} 20,348,004 95:3 | 39,570,647 | 15,420,350 54, 990, 997 257-7 

OAD wr tas, ov. ee ne 21,804,647 | 22,607,586 103-7 | 38,258,324 | 15,526,072 | 53, 784, 396 246-7 
Alberta—4 

LOA0 fe aan ee 16,032,455 | 16,204,950 101-1 | 22,884,708 | 12,887,9845 35,772, 692 223-1 

LOA erisaa Sis cesta 16, 223,383 | 17,619,512 108-6 | 22,016,963 | 12,466,6495 34, 483, 612 212-6 

1042S oe ee eee 16,377,157 | 17,810,992 108-8 | 20,591,000 | 11,706, 6675] 32,297, 667 197-2 
British Columbia— 

TOAOS. Sexes eek 18,348,796 | 18,836,515 | 102-7] 5,360,359 | 15,518,615 | 20,878,974 113-8 

BOA Ne ea ean cee hee 18,357,288 | 18,978,663 103-4 4,526,911 | 14,826,465 19,353,376 105-4 

LOAD Cee se Sinemet as 19,072,894 | 19,648, 263 103-0 | 3,789,334 | 14,294,321 | 18,083,655 94-8 
Totals— 

1920s OSE oe ase 270,436,567 | 230,028,7165| 101-25) 168,291,982 | 76,772,8294] 245,064,811 90-6 

U1 te ee eee 272,467,606 | 237,697,8285| 104-65) 162,253,500 | 74,947,4706| 237,200,970 87-1 

WOES ASS Ach eee 277,229,221 | 240,361,283 105-06! 137,309,054 | 71,165,135 5! 208,474,189 75-2 


1 Includes estimates in some instances as actual figures are not available. 2 Not reported separ - 
ately. 3 Excludes cities and towns. ‘Includes certain provincial and other special taxes 
(see text p. 853), but excludes taxes in ‘‘Improvement Districts’’. 5 Cities only, not reported separ- 
ately for other municipalities. 6 See notes applying to the provinces. 7 Includes $1,243,384 
compensation through Provincial Government for loss of income tax, (see pp. 838 and 849). 
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Because of these inconsistencies and the fact also that there are considerable 
differences in the division of responsibility for services between the Provincial Govern- 
ments and their respective municipalities, extreme caution should be exercised in 
using these figures as a basis for interprovincial comparisons of the relative burden 
of municipal taxation. Also, in Saskatchewan and Alberta, municipalities are 
required to levy certain taxes for and on behalf of the Provincial Government and 
for other special purposes for which there is no comparable situation in other pro- 
vinces. The amount of such taxes which are included in the municipal levies in 
these two provinces, are as follows:— 


Item 1940 1941 1942 
_$ $ $ 

Saskatchewan— 

Public Revenue Taxes (Provincial)............ 1,985,910 1,833, 846 1,785, 638 

Telephone and Hail Taxes...... pttee eens ee ees 1,526,527 1,327,092 1,574, 966 

Totals ASPCCISU LAXOS. islam -c/e trie cisiaaie dais ri 3,512, 437 3, 160, 938 3,360, 604 

Alberta— 

Social Services, Educational and Wild Lands 

ataxess(Provancial ime aden ren teitin ileal sista eielos 1,046, 458 1,077,694 1,045, 855 — 


There has been no marked fluctuation in the trend of municipal tax levies in 
Canada in these years. While most provinces show increases this does not 
necessarily mean an increased burden on the individual taxpayer in all instances, 
but more s0 is the result, in part at least, of the increases reflected in assessed valua- 
tions. In Nova Scotia the increase in 1942 would, to a considerable extent, be 
due to the establishment of “larger school units” previously referred to in this 
section, whereby some municipalities are now levying certain taxes which formerly 
were levied by rural school boards. It is also to be noted that Ontario shows 
consistent reductions in taxation while at the same time taxable assessed valuations 
have increased in the corresponding period. The most significant change that 
occurred during this period was the increase in tax collections in relation to total 
levies. In 1940 collections equalled only 101-2 p.c. of the levy for that year; in 1941 
104-6 p.c. while in 1942 they further increased to 105-0 p.c. This in turn has 
resulted in substantial reductions in the amount of unpaid taxes outstanding at 
the end of these years although such are still relatively high in most provinces in 
relation to current year’s levies. The situation for different classes of municipalities 
will of course vary considerably. Reference has heretofore been made to the 
Improvement Districts in Saskatchewan and Alberta, which although not being 
incorporated municipalities are, nevertheless, maintained by the Provincial Govern- 
ments more or less as self-sustaining areas on the same basis. Taxation figures for 
these districts are excluded from Table 34 but by reason of the special significance 
attached thereto in relation to municipal organization in these provinces, 
and the fact that such may become incorporated, or part of existing municipalities 
at some future date, the corresponding information with respect thereto is shown in 
Table 35. 
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35.—Taxation in Improvement Districts of Saskatchewan and Alberta, 1940-42 


Total Taxes 
Tax Collections Taxes _ Receivable and 
Current and Arrears | Receivable} Property | Property Acquired 
Province and Year Tax Levy Current Acquired for Taxes 
RAMA CRAs aa Peas for Taxes eR ALY idl 
OAK.) rrears Cr 0 
Total avy Total Lave 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Saskatchewan—! 
NGA aces hr ah eee 551,076 341, 679 62-0 | 1,467,415 131,827 | 1,599,242 290-2 
Oa res Seer red Ath ae 592, 844 567,926 95-8 1,716,917 126, 092 1,843,009 310-9 
1 a arc Rey Grete 621,170 594, 732 95-7 Veli; 200 160, 414 1, 877, 621 302-3 
Alberta—2 
DAO No Sink ie 2 naan 1,786,029 | 1,302,987 73:0 | 5,041,966 3 5,041, 966 282-3 
1 SY. A AI pce Sete Onn 1,878,384 | 1,537,869 81-9 | 5,653, 856 2b Ba 5, 553, 856 295-7 
1942 Ree ee ea ee 2,039, 600 1, 956, 360 95-9 5,401, 034 3 5,401, 034 264-8 
Totals— 
1940 one eke eee 2,337,105 | 1,644,666 70-4 | 6,509,381 131,827 | 6,641,208 284-2 
OST ee Ser ater 25471,228 | 2,105,795 85-2 | 7,270,773 126,092 | 7,396,865 299-3 
95-9 | 7,118,241 160,414 | 7,278,655 273-6 


ee Raber sens creaicndat 2,660,770 | 2,551,092. 


1 Includes Public Revenue (Provincial) Taxes of $63,539 (1940); $60,529 (1941); and $60,471 (1942), 
? Includes Social Services, Educational and Wild Lands Taxes (Provincial) of $214,730 (1940); $196,314 
(1941); and $193,717 (1942). 3 Not reported separately. 


Subsection 4.—Municipal Debt 


_ Bonded and Other Debt.—The rapid growth experienced by municipalities 
in Canada coupled with increased demands and responsibilities for improvements, 
schools, utilities, and other services or facilities has resulted in the incurring of a 
heavy burden of debt. Debenture borrowings increased rapidly in the period 1900-12 
and again during the ’twenties and early ’thirties. Since 1933, however, the trend 
has been downward. There are several important factors that have contributed 
to the decline in municipal indebtedness, not the least important of which has been 
the measure of control exercised by Provincial Government departments over capital 
expenditures involving the incurring of debt. In addition there was a more or less 
orderly retrenchment during the depression years following periods of what proved 
to be unwarranted expansion, which along with widespread demands to ease the 
tax burden on real property has resulted in capital undertakings and works requiring 
debenture financing being severely curtailed. A further significant factor in this 
regard is that the greater part of the municipal long-term debt is represented by 
serial or instalment-type debentures, which require yearly repayments of principal. 
While the benefits of debt reduction are of course manifold, certain expenditures have 
been sorely needed in many communities for the rehabilitation of existing assets and 
for new improvements necessitated by the normal expansion and development that 
has taken place. These were sacrificed in the earlier years mainly in the interest of 
the taxpayer; and subsequently with the advent of the present war this policy of 
deferment has been continued if not extended so as to free the financial market to 
the needs of the Dominion Government in meeting its war financing requirements. 
Municipalities, however, will no doubt play an important role in post-war con- 
struction and reconstruction which should result in a resumption of capital expendi- 
tures on a fairly large scale. Having been denied, either voluntarily or otherwise, 
improvement programs for so long, it is anticipated that there will be a natural 
tendency to get these under way as soon as possible in correlation with master post- 
war plans of the Federal and Provincial Governments. Table 36 shows comparative 
figures of municipal indebtedness for 1941 and 1942, which includes temporary loans 
and other liabilities in addition to debenture debt. Corresponding figures for 1940 


es 
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were published in the 1942 Year Book which also contains a detailed description of 
the basis on which the information has been compiled. Reference should be made 
thereto, as well as to the footnotes to the table, in interpreting the information. 
This is a new statistical series replacing that formerly used, which included only 
bonded indebtedness. A table at p. 791 of the 1941 Year Book shows the bonded 
indebtedness of municipalities from 1919 to 1938. 


36.—Debt of Municipal and School Corporations for their Fiscal Years Ended in 1941 
and 1942 


Norr.—Compiled from published reports of Provincial Departments of Municipal Affairs, auditors’ 
reports and financial statements of municipalities, and information secured from other official sources. 
For a general explanation in regard to the items covered by this table, see text above. 


OO a er a cee) i ee ee ee 


E Nova New ; 
Year and Item ake Saotig Bionsweiel: Quebec cneee 
$ $ $ $ $ 
1941 
Direct Debt— 
Piibootera debts... 2s. fs tenceeees leh « 3,194,650 | 34,038,301 | 26,141,814 |502, 706,984 |345, 206, 8151 
Lead sinking tunda::.5. ic. <1. «s dese ee 603,465 | 12°886,511 | 9,008,754 | 91,605,721 | 52,786, 1908 
Net Debenture Debt.............--- 2,591,185 | 21,151,790 | 17,183,060 |411, 101,263 |292, 420, 6255 
Temporary loans........3.. anatase te 107, 292 1,375, 658 1,859,583 | 48,764,352 | 12, 882,0964 
Accounts payable and other liabilities. . 47,987 | 1,969,544 | 2,125,855 | 41,183,881 | 14,891, 9294 ~ 
Totals, Direct Liabilities (less sink- 
ing Pun OS seas hha ees: 2,146,464] 24, 496,99211| 21,118,498°/501, 049,496 [320,194,650 
Indirect Debt— a 
Guaranteed bonds, debentures, ete... 206, 000 487,000 | 3,683,418'5| 29,977, 663 
Lesa sinking bande. t. 5 doc ..aisit's ae oe 2 50, 000 55, 753 3,277 130,079 
Totals, Indirect Liabilities (less ae 
sinking funds).................-- 12 156,000 431,247 | 3,680,14115} 22,847,584 
Grand Totals......:....4:.2..0.++6- 2,746,464 | 24,652,992 | 21,549,745 [504,729,637 | 343,042,234 
. Saskat- British 
Manitoba chewan sori Columbia Total 
. $ $ $ $ $ 
Direct Debt— 
Wohenburo deity sie. sco ot sks oc uee cs 73, £57,360 | 50,077,9512| 52,752,906 |108, 514,232 |/1,196,491,013 
Tages sit lctags Cuda. Fos cine klne sacra’ 33,744,567 | 23,213,602 | 8,577,768 | 29,031,925 || 261, 458, 503 
Net Debenture Debt..............-- 40,112,793 | 26,864,349 | 44,175,138 | 79, 482,307 || 935,032,510 
Temporary loans..........0.0eseeeeee: 11,027,4945] 21,007,652 | 5,163,584°| 3, 863, 534 || 106,051, 245 
Accounts payable and other liabilities. .| 10,194, 1367] 39,566, 895 7,761, 0378) © 7 303, 0239] 125,044, 287 
Totals, Direct Liabilities (less 
sinking funds)................... 61,334,423 | 87,438,896 | 57,099,759 | 90,648,864 |1,166,128,042 
Indirect Debt— 
Guaranteed bonds, debentures, etc....| 16,122,613 2 sy 14, 739, 592 58, 216, 286 
Siesa sinking funds:. /9. 10S el 5 5,037,115 12 2,166, 658 7,442, 882 
Totals, Indirect Liabilities (less 
sinking funds)................... 11,085,498 12 a2 12,572,934 || 50,773,404 
Grand’ Totals....................5. 72,419,921 | 87,438,896 | 57,099,759 | 103,221,798 ||1,216,901,446 


Prince 


1 Includes $9,733,731 net debenture debt (less sinking funds), and other capital liabilities of separate 
debenture payments in arrears are also included in 


school boards and school districts in unorganized areas ( 
2Tncludes Rural Teleshons, 


this amount). 


bentures. 3 See footnote 1. 


and other local authorities (information requir 


Drainage 


District and Union Hospital District de- 


4 xcludes liabilities of schools and other local boards and 
commissions but includes in lieu, thereof amounts due by municipal revenue fund accounts to such schools 


available from published reports) See also footnote 


$6,586,594 other floating debt less $643,156 sinking fund 


6 Includes $2,660,861 treasury bills. 
city of Winnipeg. 


8 Includes $1,006,045 


ed to make the necessary eliminations on this account not 


5 Includes $4,088,267 treasury bills and 


s accumulated in respect thereof re city of Winnipeg. 


7 Includes $518,253 deferred liability due civic pension funds by 


and $463,241 sundry deposit account balances. 


10 Excludes rural schools. 
sinking funds; also excludes rural schools. 


11 Excludes liabilities of 


deferred liability due civic pension funds by city of Calgary 


9 Includes $1,102,809 tax prepayment deposits. 


12 None reported. 


annual grants payable to certain institutions. 


public utilities except for debenture debt and 


13 Includes $2,252,718 balance of 
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36.—Debt of Municipal and School Corporations for their Fiscal Years Ended in 1941 
and 1942—concluded 


Year and Item Bade Nova New Quebec Ontario 
see - oe Scotia Brunswick 
Island 
$ $ $ $ $ 
1942 

Direct Debt— ! 
Debentures debt. save... eon eeeee ee 3,216,632 | 33,316,464 | 25,930,362 |483, 450,330 | 315,362,2341 
hessisin kin oe fundsia-ena ieee eee oe 716,542 | 13,434,400 | 9,446,117 | 89,736,112 | 51,366, 2653 
Net Debenture Debt................ 2,500,090 | 19,882,064 | 16,484,245 |393,714,218 |263,995, 9693 
Memporary, loans. eee See 74,387 1,126, 673 1,296,879 | 42,502,501 9,087,3124 


Accounts payable and other liabilities. . 40,105 | 1,501,047 1,348,459 | 58,552,904 | 11,800, 8514 


Totals, Direct Liabilities (less : 
Sinking funds)................... 2, 614,58219| 22,509,78410| 19,129,5831°/ 494,769,623 | 284,884,132 


Indirect Debt— 
Guaranteed bonds, debentures, etc..... 1 150, 000 486,000 | 3,458,77012| 22,953,531 
ess/einkitig inna at seen. eerie eee ee 11 = 62, 234 3,371 145, 856 
Totals, Indirect Liabilities (less 
sinking funds)................... obs 150,000 423,766 | 3,455,399!) 22,807,675 
Grand | TDotalse os ese eae ee eee 2 : 614, 582 225 659,78 419, 553 9349 198,225,022 307,691,807 
4 Saskat- British 
Manitoba aigeas Alberta Cotanibia Total 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Direct Debt— 
Debenture debt S80 jos 0 few: ei ee otelei Te) cuca ies aene te te iaice 67, 938, 356 49, 245, 120 2 50, 011, 154 108, 426, 288 1,136,896,940 
Less'sinkiog tundsa.c..) 05.0 ssa eee 31,168,423 | 24,055,157 | 7,794,960 | 30,345,927 || 258, 063, 903 
Net.'Debenttre Debts ccc. tasntne bc. 36,769,933 | 25,189,963 | 42,216,194 | 78,080,361 |878, 833, 037 
Memporaryaloanss.* ce. eee Eee 9, 664, 1355} 20,016,086 | 4,484, 5626 804, 120 || 89,056, 655 


Accounts payable and other liabilities..| 8, 160,1557] 37,611,024 | 7,061,3548| 6,787, 8229132’ 863.721 
Totals, Direct Liabilities (less 


sinking funds)................... 54,594,223 | 82,817,073 | 53,762,110 | 85,672,303 |11,100,753,413 
Indirect Debt— 
Guaranteed bonds, debentures, etc..... 16, 122, 613 il il 14, 642,257 || 57,813,171 
Lions sin kitia Mimds tin as caes eee take ok 5, 441, 284 11 11 2,329, 980 7, 982, 725 
Totals, Indirect Liabilities (less 
sinking funds)................... 10,681,329 11 11 12,312,277 || 49,830,446 
Grand Totals tee acne sone 65,275,552 | 82,817,073 | 53,762,110 | 97,984,580 |1,150,583,859 


ee ee eee 


1 Includes $9,271,280 net debenture debt (less sinking funds), and other capital liabilities of separate 
school boards and school districts in unorganized areas (debenture payments in arrears are also included in 
this amount). * Includes Rural Telephone, Drainage District and Union Hospital District De- 
bentures. 3 See footnote 1. 4 Excludes liabilities of schools and other local boards and 
commissions but includes in lieu thereof amounts due by municipal revenue fund accounts to such schools 
and other local authorities (information required to make the necessary eliminations on this account not 
available from published reports) See also footnote 1. 5 Includes $4,088,267 treasury bills and 
$5,577,824 other floating debt less $843,063 sinking funds accumulated in respect thereof re city of Winnipeg. 
§ Includes $2,660,861 treasury bills. ” Includes $518,253 deferred liability due civic pension funds by 
city of Winnipeg. 8 Includes $1,006,045 deferred liability due civic pension funds by city of Calgary 
and $472,279 sundry deposit account balances. ° Includes $1,038,801 tax prepayment deposits. 
1@ Excludes rural schools. 11 None reported. 22 Includes $2,072,470 balance of annual grants 
payable to certain institutions. 


The 1941 figures reflect a decrease of $63,739,048 in the net over-all direct 
and indirect debt of municipalities as compared with 1940. Retirement of de- 
benture debt accounts for the major portion of this decrease, although substantial 
reductions are also shown in unfunded liabilities. In 1942 similar changes took 
place with a further over-all reduction of $66,317,587 as compared with 1941. 
The decreases in debenture debt are due to the factors mentioned elsewhere in this 
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section while improved tax collections have made it possible for municipalities to 
avoid heavy temporary borrowings and reduce other current liabilities. It is 
pointed out in this respect that debenture debt figures are intended to represent 
only principal unmatured. Principal past due, whether in default or unpaid because 
of non-presentation, has been included with accounts payable and other liabilities. 
It is impossible to ascertain if this is a true statement of fact in all cases, however, 
as some reports do not indicate the exact situation. The more significant items 
available in this regard are as follows:— 


37.—Debenture Principal and Interest Due 


s 


eee 


B Province and Item 1942 1941 
Sipe, g $ $ $ 
Prince Edward Island—Principal.................205: 4,000 10,700 
ANLOLOSL weg lee om eee ee oe 6,017 - 4,006 
| 10,017 |———————_- 14, 706 
ING VAS CO SI SHIM CID Al ety ef ihes wan cptia lets rosebud eswuniete eis a 42,733 
MNGERES Gis cyte ote o clea atin: onctee reed oe eek Wala 38, 217 
——__—__—- 80, 950 84,377 
New Brunswick—Interest payable and accrued....... 240, 654 246,138 
Quebec—Principal past due (Municipal)............... 26, 182, 369 14, 204, 962 
Past due and accrued interest (Municipal)....| 7,154,744 7,147,149 
Principal and interest past due (schools)..... 599, 345 563, 655 
——————— 33,936,458 |__—_————___ 21, 915, 766 
Ontario—Principal and interest past due (Municipal)... 2,594, 288 3,417,336 
Manitoba—Interest due (schools only)..............-. 227,199 324, 629 
Saskatchewan—Principal past due (excl. primary 
SCHOOIS) bused eee ede SS ee 1,962,196 2,736, 584 
Interest past due (excl. primary 
BCHOOIS) se ceah ce ee Oem tee oaleiinene 2,675,390 2,498, 409 
Principal and interest past due 
(primaryeschOOls) vet acedeee veces cic 2,628, 205 3,119, 506 
——_——— 7,265,791 |——————___ 8, 354, 499 
Alberta—Principal past due (schools only)............ 338, 158 400, 641 
British Columbia—Principal past due...............- 591, 660 857, 420 
MP OCA eee sch at ele RAs we 45,285,175 35,615,512 


PART III.—OUTSTANDING DEVELOPMENTS IN 
THE TAXATION FIELD 


Prior to the War of 1914-18, the Dominion Government was able to finance 
its expenditures through the imposition of such indirect taxes as customs and 
excise duties. There were minor direct taxes imposed for other purposes than 
revenue and these, in the fiscal year 1914, amounted to less than 1-5 p.c. of the 
total revenue from taxation collected by the Dominion Government. . 

To-day the significance of direct taxation is exemplified by the fact that direct 
taxation collected by the Dominion Government accounts for about 64 p.c. of total 
taxation. 


The unprecedented financial demands of the War of 1914-18 began to be felt 
by 1915 and between 1915 and 1917 the Dominion entered the direct taxation field 
with the imposition of taxes on banks, trust and loan companies, insurance com- 
panies and business profits. The income tax was introduced in Canada in the latter 
year and has increased in importance until to-day it is the central feature of the 
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direct taxation program. The outbreak of the Second World War led to the entry 
of the Dominion into the fields of succession duties and gasoline taxes (the latter are 
semi-direct), which had hitherto been imposed exclusively by the provinces. ‘These 
new taxes were introduced in the Budget of April, 1941. Provision was made for 
compensating the provinces for losses in gasoline tax revenue caused by the Dominion 
Government’s rationing program. 

In 1941 the Dominion offered to compensate the provinces if they would vacate 
the personal income and corporation tax fields for the duration of the War, as 
outlined at pp. 838-839. The revenue received by the Dominion from such direct 
taxes of lesser importance as those on banks and insurance companies, and on excess 
profits is shown in the Table at p. 824. 

The Budget of June, 1942, imposed further semi-direct taxes by the imposition 
of a duty of 20 p.c., payable by means of excise stamps, on cover charges, charges 
for meals, etc., in night clubs and similar places of entertainment and of 25 p.c. 
on purchases of luggage, clocks and watches, jewellery, cut glass and china, fountain 
pens, photographic films and other luxury articles. The March, 1943, Budget 
raised the rates on tobacco, cigars and cigarettes. The duty on alcoholic spirits 
and the tax on cabarets and night clubs were raised and a one-cent increase in the 
postage rate was imposed. 

The place that direct taxation has assumed in the general taxation picture and 
its incidence on the purse of the ordinary taxpayer has made it advisable to give 
this subject separate treatment but this should not detract attention from the 
important place that indirect taxation, through customs, excise and sales taxes, 
still holds in the taxation burden that the individual taxpayer is called upon to bear. 

In order to present a clearer picture of the main elements of direct or semi- 
direct taxation, Part III has been divided into three Sections, dealing with income 
tax, gasoline taxes and succession duties, respectively. 

Such historical statistics of provincial government revenues from taxes on 
individual incomes and on corporations as are available have not been included 
under Section 1. These statistics have been published in earlier Year Books and in 
view of the vacation by the provinces of this field for the duration of the War, 
republication seems not to be necessary. It is the aim of this Part to direct attention 
to the incidence of direct taxation at the present time rather than to present an 
‘historical review of the subject. A table of receipts from provincial corporation 
taxes from 1932 to 1937 appears at p. 786 of the 1942 Year Book. 


Section 1.—Income Tax * 


The income tax was instituted in 1917, as a part of what is still known as war- 
tax revenue. Table 14, p. 825, war-tax revenue table of Department of Finance, 
shows the total receipts under this item for the fiscal years 1919, the first year for 
which collections were made, to 1943. 

It is a war tax in name only, for even before the outbreak of the present war 
it had become a permanent and important part of the taxation structure, and the 
chief source of raising ordinary revenue (see Table 3, p. 814). It is, of course, 
destined to play a still more important role in the raising of revenue to meet the 
unprecedented expenditures now being made. In many respects, it is an ideal 
form of direct taxation; the incidence is admittedly fair and just and the machinery 
for the collection of this tax already exists. 

In editions of the Year Book prior to that of 1941, statistics of income tax 
were presented on a basis of income tax paid; in the 1941 edition a new presenta- 
tion was given, on the basis of tax assessed. The 1942 edition carried on the new 


*Revised under the direction of the Deputy Minister of National Revenue for Taxation by M. F, Sprott, 
B.Com., Chief Statistician. 
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series giving data of taxes assessed in the fiscal year 1941, the figures relating, in the 
main part, to incomes earned in the calendar year 1989: The advent of war with 
its increased taxation and provision for the prepayment of taxes has made a new 
system desirable and the Income Tax Division of the Department of National 
Revenue is introducing an up-to-date system of recording statistics: the first data 
to be presented will be those for the taxation year 1941, i.e., taxes assessed on 
incomes of the calendar year 1941. 

Pending the completion of these figures, the usual analyses of incomes by income 
groups and occupation groups has been suspended. Table 14, p. 825, shows the 
total collections under the Income War Tax Act, under the headings of individual 
and corporation income taxes, tax on dividends and interest, tax on rents and 
royalties, and gift tax. Table 1 analyses the income tax collections by provinces 
and Table 2 performs the same function for the tax on dividends, etc. Table 3 
presents statistics of the number of assessable income tax returns filed for the calendar - 
years 1935-41. 


1.—Income Tax Collections, by Provinces, Fiscal Years 1941-43 


Individuals Corporations 
Province or Territory | 
1941 1942 1943 1941 1942 1943 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

Prince Edward Island...... 195,941 409 ,552 591,347 314,772 263, 733 815,994 
INO VANS COUR), son. desine + crsis, vale 1,748,135 5, 765,353 | 16,310,837 1,926, 852 2,655,727 5, 263 , 936 
New Brunswick............. 1,255,299 3,886,550 8,816,323 1,278,987 2,308, 780 3,271,427 
QUeHEChM tetra la 2 hel. 24,873,660 | 51,903,574 149,319,074 | 36,565,972 | 69,046,153 | 131,067,863 
Onan tee et ta eho vers 50 tee) 26 36,320,598 | 92,470,668 |261,167,282 | 74,248,489 | 90,846,409 | 167,189,766 
Manitoba wei ccc eames shea 2,641, 786 7,901,579 | 22,061,338 3,298,488 5,379,018 9,835,211 
Saskatchewan.............. 815,670 2,903, 890 8,177,793 458, 602 640,489 1,161,615 
Alberta erates ar teson oro: 2,162,211 6,506,312 | 16,357,848 2,685, 735 2,934,560 6, 127,392 
British Columbia........... 5,574,171 | 17,338,602 | 50,646,780 | 10,691,465 | 11,729,942 23,185,431 
EVoTON eee ihe te atc oy saat 46, 803 148,905 466,421 94,190 30, 834 51,082 
Fea dcO Mice. See see oes es 1,957 2,553 16 2,158 54 6 
TVotalsiis 3 sess. 75,636,231 | 189,237,538 | 533,915,059 | 131,565,710 | 185,835,699 | 347,969,723 


2.—_Amounts Received from Special Tax on Interest, Dividends and Copyrights, 
by Provinces, Fiscal Years 1936-43 


Province or Territory 1936 1937 1988 1939 
$ $ $ $ 

Prince Edward Island _ 184,726 502,316 387, 732 166,390 
Nova Scotia. - - 72,733 50,084 49,845 43,681 
New Brunswick 8,836 12,006 14,653 17,567 
Quebec 1,582,864 1,967,221 2,525, 363), 2,382,755 
Ontario 4,903,102 5,940,309 6,697,199] 6,696,446 
Manitoba 65, 203 56,821 63,357 77, 758 
Saskatchewan.......... an ean ed nae ee oe 8,096 12,093 7,461 7,468 
Alberta 52,622 50, 206 48,968 56,179 
British Columbia 429,419 318,958 357,510 454, 801 

Yukon Nil Nil Nil Nil 
7,207,601 8,910,014 10,152,088 9,903,045 

1940 1941 1942 1943 

$ $ $ 

pmincoe edn aAr Css lAn lis: sctast. -Sicpsicls tralo€ ane devas 200, 656 54,827 25,981 
SNVG) Se EGET 270 SES eR ah Mey ry 82,956 132,740 142,245 
MMreHUH ES RULTi le fk UN rs eee ost yere tar ic acaely 50,870 72,015 81,171 
“EOS NELIN® 10-2 © 0 pe Re il et i Ate a Aletee 3,411,992 8,370,613 8,313,456 
EN Sao aS 3 Cy 2 a a en Sin i eG 7,401,584 15,157,640 15,552,746 
Eaten Dele me Rares Ae a clea oie bana aide mate 391, 880 967, 648 956, 669 
aS ALCHOWAMGR I. So nfuss hae eealrn cols Sate hee 30,764 66, 283 61,702 
£55 Doe RENE Dak SERIES CQO SE ALE SCE 74,527 139, 143 285,787 
PSEVRISTE MO OUTTA, «cco vlcre eke we ciseols tla aistieesse de 614, 962 1,648,613 1,284,369 
WE TUN roy hie eee as aa ay pee Aa a WH nde IP 22,068 32,584 6,820 


POUR eters Gens Mere Piet tee ce ess 11,121,682 12,282,259 26,642,106 26,710,946 
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3.—Record of Assessable Returns Filed, by Taxation Years! 1935-41 


Individual | Corporation Total 
Taxation Year Returns _Returns Returns 

Filed Filed Filed 

No. No. No.. 
OSD: onch eee ee LER esate sas eect eRe ae ha ence RRR On Sy es 189, 748 9,950 199, 698 
193 6.2 eee ee ee A Sacto. altos aac PE eRe GER PAA) 11,343 223,455 
LOST Ra ee es NDS Ee STE a OR Oe 240,956 12,539 253,495 
N92 ae ee Ra el AEBS ek RNR er ER Pn A Det AN bY ir nee eagle Ten te 245,134 11,761 256,895 
1939 eee eR roan ths aye apa) oar Cen eee tae EM PaO Sree 257,186 12,619 269,805 
1 1) Sa ee, SE RAR OAS PRG We Rg A Seo dE Say ay ae 727,572 14,719 742,291 
1941 Skee sn ea SO 0 Re as, See 954, 687 15,920 970,607 


1 Calendar year in which income earned in the case of individuals and, for corporations, the business year 
ending within the calendar year. 


Section 2.—Gasoline Taxes 

The provincial gasoline taxes can only be termed direct taxes in that the 
consumer knows exactly the amount of tax he is paying when purchasing gasoline. 
The Dominion tax is assessed against the producer or importer but the retail price 
was increased’ to cover the tax. These taxes have been brought together in this 
section on account of the large number of Canadian motorists who are directly 
affected, while the non-motoring portion of the population is affected by the effect 
of higher gasoline taxes on delivery costs and bus transportation. 

The present rates of gasoline tax, per gallon, are: Dominion, 3 cents; Prince 
Edward Island, 10 cents; Nova Scotia, 10 cents; New Brunswick, 10 cents; Quebec, 
8 cents; Ontario, 8 cents; Manitoba, 7 cents; Saskatchewan, 7 cents; Alberta, 7 
cents; British Columbia, 7 cents; Yukon, 3 cents. 

There are certain refunds and exemptions allowed by the various taxing author- 
ities and these are set out in the Bureau’s publication ‘The Highway and the Motor 
Vehicle in Canada’’.* 


* Obtainable from the Dominion Statistician, Ottawa, price 25 cents. 


4.—Provincial Government Receipts from Gasoline Taxes, Respective Fiscal Years 
Ended in 1923-421 


Norz.—For statistics of gallonage on which these taxes are levied, see p. 608. F or periods covered 
by fiscal years, see headnote to Table 5, p. 862. 


Prince 


Nova New : : Saskat- British 
Year ce Scotia |Brunswick Quebec | Ontario |Manitoba chewan Alberta Columbia 


$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
OO Rear - - - - — | 39,1563,4 - 241,2488 - 
19045 es: 14,2358 - - 66,3983 ~ 142,877 - 294, 166 51,4628 
1925.0 3. 18,956 = - 652,577| 1,974,4343} 102,3714 - 311,404} 476,701 
1926's: 28,110} 157,8303) 118,574) 1,012,003) 3,376,091} 482,391 - 423,778] 579,037 
192 ese 35,448] 242,820} 216,575) 1,285,654] 4,032,942) 445,645 - 691,312] 681,880 
LO2Shoe 63,165} 476,418] 274,388] 1,680,491) 4,607,380] 561,865 - 111,5215| 783,752 
19292 sae 108,156} 680,074) 538,692) 3,253,040) 8,497,594) 657,585] 1,299,6653] 1,306,627; 905,394 
19300222 123,286] 810,508} 650,808) 3,972,039}10, 756,836] 768,834] 981,907) 1,793,252) 1,086,347 
1931.... 109,260} 870,073} 693,587) 4,405,160]10,950,645) 1,184,753] 1,918,833] 1,931,603) 1,753,285 
1952 eee. 130,821) 925,983] 767,769 5, 107,380 12,341,288 1,227,947] 1,210,537] 1,501,197} 1,748,742 
19382008 164,313] 947,955} 809,160) 4,919,5221}12,629,057) 1,483,368) 1,394,544) 1,517,094, 2,041,730 
I Be Saree 174,841] 1,160,600} 854,288) 4,822,401]12,961,344] 1,610,395) 1,420,963] 1,724,453] 2,055, 235 
1OSbR re 179,873] 1,794,133} 1,022,607) 5,115,439) 4,788,6647) 1,834,584] 1,498,843] 1,945,261) 2,264,197 
1936 201,169} 1,735,965) 1,175,332) 5,790,624)15,021,994) 1,854,906) 1,749,059] 2,220,907| 2,530,156 ~ 
MOR (exe 270,470) 2,006,489] 1,477,645] 6,565,051]15, 761,877] 2,015,129] 2,097,792) 2,455,3978| 2,719, 711 
1935 ne 285,505] 2,424,355] 1,846,766] 7,347,410]17, 644,164] 2,316,214) 1,995,045} 2,610,2118} 3,162,978 
1939... 316,440} 2,608, 189].1,921,060] 7,882, 718]18, 503,789] 2,536,838] 1,876,379] 2,953,1288) 3,284,485 
1940.... 301,186} 2,875,400) 2,120,971/10, 783, 953)25, 105,359! 2,789,088] 2,999,951] 3,096,6448} 3,454, 834 
19401,9. . 307,902} 2,853,364] 2,101,072/11, 803, 248)26, 608,291) 2,678,149] 3,397,279] 3,221,976] 3,763,626 
1941.. 285,060 3,031,449 2,034, 940}12, 141, 969}27, 641, 457 2,776,321 3,757,558 4212, 3058 4 005,947 
1942°°*: 232,661] 2,442,692| 1,735,477 - - — | 3,524,6258 - 

1 Figures below the rule are for the fiscal years ended nearest to Dec. 31 of the year stated. 2 Fig- 
ures for 1923-40 revised since the publication of the 1942 Year Book. 3 First year gasoline tax re- 
ported in this province. 4 Hight months. 5 Three months. 6 Fourteen months. 

7 Five months. 8 Includes tax on fuel oil. 9 Actual net receipts for fiscal years ended nearest 


Dec. 31, 1940. Provincial gasoline tax revenues of subsequent years are guaranteed at this level by the 
Dominion Government (6 Geo. VI, c. 13). 
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The Dominion Government, in the Third War Budget of Apr. 29, 1941, Hibosed 
a tax of 3 cents per gallon on gasoline. Proceeds from this tax amounted to 
$24,752,396 and $24,897,924 in the fiscal years 1942 and 1943, respectively. 


Section 3.—Succession Duties 


The first imposition of succession duties in Canada was in 1892, when Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec and Ontario enacted legislation of this nature. The 
date of their introduction into the other provinces are given at pp. 863-871. 

Succession duties have grown to be an important if fluctuating part of pro- 
vincial revenues and Table 5 shows the receipts from this source from 1921. 

In 1941, the Dominion, under the pressure of war finance, entered this field of 
taxation. The Dominion Succession Duty Act was enacted as ce. 14 of the session 
of 1940-41. Certain amendments were made to the Act by c. 25 of 1942. The 
Act is administered by the Department of National Revenue. Dominion receipts 
from succession duties for 1942 and 1948 are included in Table 5. 

The entry of the Dominion into the field has complicated the problems as 
they present themselves to the executors and administrators of estates subject to 
duties. Not only do difficulties of the application of different schedules of rates 
to the same estates arise, but also questions of where assets are held, and whether 
and where they are transferable. Certain points have not yet been completely 
ironed out by the courts. Moreover, apart from the evident double succession 
duties chargeable by the Dominion and the province in which the owner lived and 
died, duties may be charged on the same property by more than one province. 

The four classes of beneficiaries that are established under Dominion law (see 
p. 862) have, for.example, specific rates that change with each classification. For 
Ontario, there are three different classes of beneficiaries (see p. 867) with quite 
different rates of duties attached to each class. It is common practice both in the 
Dominion and the provinces for an initial rate to be charged based on the total value 
of the estate and an additional rate based on the bequest received by each individual. 
Thus, in the case of the Dominion, a person who receives a bequest of $50,000, 
-say, out of an estate of $500,000 is charged the rate for a $500,000 estate plus an 
additionai rate for’$50,000, and the total rate is then applied in calculating the 
tax on his bequest of $50,000. 

A recent decision from Osgoode Hall, Toronto, has declared that shares of an 
Ontario company owned in one State of the United States and transferable in 
another are not subject to Ontario duties. This might become established as a 
precedent for the other provinces and for the Dominion on the.one hand, and for 
United States authorities on the other. The iatter country might be led to take 
the same position as regards United States securities held by Canadians, but as 
yet the situation is not clear and duplication of succession duties by the several 
authorities directly or indirectly interested continues to be a source of much concern.* 

Under these circumstances, the difficulties of working out succession duty 
tables so as to show the combined effects of Dominion and provincial duties is 
realized. The best that can be done is to choose typical estates in the main classes 
laid down in the legislation and give a picture of the combined duties applicable in 
such cases. This has been attempted in the following series of tables in the hope 
that it will be useful in presenting to the student of this subject a general picture of 
the incidence of succession duties in Canada under conditions at present existing. 


* Terms of a convention between Canada and the United States to eliminate overlapping of taxes and 
duties on estates were announced in the House of Commons on June 16th by the Minister of National Revenue. 
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5.—Dominien and Provincial Receipts from Succession Duties, Respective Fiscal 
Years Ended in 1921-43 


Norre.—The fiscal years of the provinces are as follows: P.E.I., Dec. 31; N.S., Sept. 30 prior to 1935 
and Nov. 30 thereafter; N.B., Oct. 31; Que., June 30 to 1940 and Mar. 31 in 1941; Ont., Oct. 31 prior to 
1935 and Mar. 31 thereafter; Man. and Sask., Apr. 30; Alta. and B.C., Mar. 31. 


Prince 


New Fie 
Year | Dominion||EHdward ae Bruns- | Quebec | Ontario | Manitoba aa Alberta a 
Island wick 
$ $ $ $ 3° $ $ $ $ $ 
1921 - || 10,569} 158,972) 151,326] 2,100,456] 4,821,811!) 457,563] 331,3702] 172,598] 342,259 
1922 = 20,592] 120,740) 241,753) 3,005,293) 6,523,2451 168,503]  314,2352) 123,745 563,573 
1923 = 9,165) 222,679) 152,609} 2,620,337] 3,858,260} 290,8503) 280,985] 164,087 682,919 
1924 - 6,088) 135,846} 163,123) 2,977,850] 4,175,198} 455,808} 489,082) 189,808] 772,712 
1925 ~ |} 15,289} 258,408) 290,530} 2,423,149] 5,786,893] 592,2573] 287,698] 459,659] 708,880 
1926 ~ || 18,788} 536,635] 293,275) 2,257,277| 8,761,863] 422,199] 337,354] 253,611] 565,017 
1927 - 8,587| 188,385} 461,386] 3,690,543) 9,468,950) 757,489] 295,192) 471,859] 701,737 
1928 — || 17,122) 221,637) 413,797) 3,744,721] 4,667,958} 606,576] 368,800] 115,0954] 758,136 
1929 = 29,325] 290,457) 319,600] 4,213,583] 6,610,382 732,697) 410,626] 383,102 735,990 
1930 - || 25,946) 311,720) 198,982] 5,294,274/11,229,439] 1,033,564] 468,893] 897,302| 836,637 
1931 ~ || 11,640] 256,415} 293,941] 6,697,262] 9,504,814] 452,023} 323,007] 552,767| 558,790 
1932 — || 35,453) 515,086) 190,558) 3,798,795) 6,136,624] 346,952] 199,094) 258,098] 410,720 
1933 = 30,713) 262,925} 208,586] 3,070,138] 8,081,322 267,078) 177,376] 470,741 535, 808 
1934 — || 50,452) 298,337] 245,542) 2,697,771] 6,515,071] 423,416] 148,944] 256,850] 382,650 
1935 — || 19,839) 462,7335) 415,040] 3,401,574) 3,469,4675| 340,214] 223,211] 292,701] 979,401 
1936 ~ || 42,811) 566,856} 618,985] 4,697,618)11,984,720] 375,045} 324,328] 270,901] 1,067,101 
1937 Se 45,380} 606,367} 398,103] 7,636,875|15,991,351 463,963} 311,019] 342,841 825,047 
1938 = 67,782} 745,997] 318, 947)11, 837, 572/20, 214, 183 403,878) 240,809|1,326,346| 1,261,091 
1939 — || 75,312) 557,221) 177, 276)12,277,427/15,314,854| 605,426] 375,585| 372,169 703,780 
1940 ~ || 44,036) 550,057) 526, 050/12, 404,322}11,500,282] 875,449] 352,427| 374,996] 1,161,975 
1941 — | 42,662) 409,632) 883,4257| 5,014,7737|11,172,484] 603,328] 261,849] 415,156 888,860 


19418 | 6,956,5749) 42, 662|'409, 632) 383, 425/12, 201, 557/11, 676,453} 737,393) 345,918] 673,058 760, 768 
1942 |13,273, 483] 56,767| 688,427} 221,909] 6,796, 154/11, 636,058] 542,815] 405,710) 458, 702 818,321 


1 Includes “‘Funds in lieu of Succession Duties’’. 2 Includes ‘‘Succession Duties Act’’ fees. 
3 Hight months. 4 Three months. 5 Fourteen months. 6 Five months. 7 Nine 
months. 8 Figures below the rule are for fiscal years ended nearest to Dee. 31 of year stated. 


® Ten months; Act came into force June 14, 1941. 


Dominion Duty.—Beneficiaries are divided into four classes as follows:— 
(1) Widow or dependent child or dependent grandchild. 


(2) Husband; parent; grandparent ; child over 18, not infirm; son- or daughter- 
in-law. 


(3) Lineal ancestor other than parent or grandparent; brother, sister or their 
descendant; uncle or aunt or their descendant. 


(4) Others. 


No duty is payable on estates not exceeding $5,000 or on bequests up to $1,000 
to any one individual, nor is duty levied on gifts to the Dominion or provinces, on 
residential property of certain diplomatic or consular officials, on pensions adminis- 
tered by the Canadian Pensions Commission or those payable by Allied Nations for 
war service nor on insurance moneys or annuities if the assured or person with 
whom contract was made was domiciled outside of Canada at the time of death. 
Provision is made for increased exemptions and reduced duties in the case of those 
dying as a result of war service and bequests to non-profit charitable organizations 
in Canada are exempt up to 50 p.c. of the aggregate net value of the estate. 

Widows are exempt up to $20,000, dependent children $5,000 each and, in 
cases where dependent children do not benefit, the widows’ exemption is increased 
by $5,000 for each child who does not benefit. In the case of dependent orphan 
children, there is a further exemption of $15,000 (in addition to $5,000) divisible 
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proportionately among such orphans according to the number of them and the 
value of each individual benefit. Duty is payable on the excess only when the 
limit is passed. 


Gifts made during the lifetime are exempt if the transfer was carried out 
before Apr. 29, 1941, and the recipient of such gifts secured full possession at the 
time of the transfer and the donor (the deceased) thereafter did not retain any 
rights therein or secure any benefits therefrom. 


If gift tax payable under the provisions of the Income War Tax Act has been 
paid in connection with the transfer made by a deceased person during his life- 
time then no succession duty is payable in respect of such gift except to the extent 
that succession duty thereon is in excess of the gift tax. 


Examples of the rates of duty and duty levied are given in the tables of the 
incidence of combined Dominion and provincial duties which follow. 


The Incidence of Combined Dominion and Provincial Succession 
Duties.—The tables are intended to show, for each province, the effect of the 
combined Dominion and Provincial duties on estates: left to typical individuals, 
and in this way to present a comparison of the combined duties payable by such 
individuals for estates ranging from $20,000 to $1,000,000. The final rate of pro- 
vincial duty shown is, in most cases, the result of the combination of two or more 
series of rates. It would be impossible in the Year Book to cover the many differ- 
ent classifications, exemptions and saving clauses to be found in the legislatic 1 of 
the nine provinces. The specific cases that have been worked ct are selected to 
give a general picture of the effects of succession duty taxation across Canada. In 
every case the estate is assumed to be wholly situated within the province and the 
beneficiary domiciled therein to be the sole heir. The reader is referred to the 
legislation and to the taxing authority shown under each provincial heading for 
more complete information. 


Prince Edward Island.—Succession duties were first imposed in 1894 by c. 5 
of the Statutes of that year. The current legislation is c. 59 of 1940, as amended 
by c. 18 of 1942, and the authority administering the Act is the Succession Duty 
Officer, Tax Branch, Department of the Provincial Treasury, Charlottetown. 


Beneficiaries are divided into three classes, as follows: 
(1) Widow with dependent child; dependent child under 21 or infirm. 


(2) Widow without dependent children; child not dependent; father; 
mother; brother; sister; grandchild; son- or daughter-in-law; step-child. 


(3) Others. 

Estates passing to persons in Class (1) are exempt to the value of $10,000 
and to those in Class (2) up to $5,000. Where nephews and nieces are the bene- 
ficiaries of an estate with an aggregate value not exceeding $20,000, one-half of the 
ordinary duty is charged. Duty is payable on the whole amount when the ex- 
emption limit is exceeded. No duty is levied on bequests for religious or charitable 
purposes to be carried out in the province, or by a resident thereof or by a corporation 
with head office in any of the three Maritime Provinces which carries out charitable, 
religious or educational bequests in Prince Edward Island. 
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6.—The cucidence cf Dominion and Prince Edward Island Succession Duties on 
Certain Estates 


Dominion Duty Provincial Duty 
Cl Aggregate Combined 
BER Net Value = 3 : me rH Duties 
utiable utiable) p,. 
Walud Rate Duty VWalhe Rate Duty 
$ $ p.c. $ $ p.c $ $ 
AS Widow Only..ss.a% oe 20,000 Nil - - 20,000} 5-00} 1,000-00/  1,000-00 
25,000 5,000} 2-45 122-50 25,000} 7-50 1,875-00 1,997-50 
50,000 30,000} 4-90} 1,470-00 50,000} 7-50} 3,750-00) 5,220-00 
100,000 80,000} 7:35} 5,880-00)) 100,000] 10-00} 10,000-00) 15,880-00 
300,000!) 280,000} 13-35} 37,380-00)} 300,000} 10:00} 30,000-00) 67,380-00 
500,000 480,000} 16-35} 78,480-00 500,000} 10-00) 50,000-00! 128,480-00 
1,000,000] 980,000) 19-35) 189,630-00} 1,000,000) 10-00] 100,000-00) 289, 630-00 
B. Only child over 18!.. 20,000 20,000} 2-80 560-00 20,000} 5-00} 1,000-00) 1,560-00 
: 25,000 25,000} 2-90 725-00 25,000) 7-50 1,875-00 2,600-00 
50,000 50,000} 5-40 2,700-00 50,000} 7-50 3, 750-00 6, 450-00 
100,000 100,000} 8-35 8,350-00 100,000} 10-00} 10,000-00) 18,350-00 
300, 000 300,000} 14-35) 43,050-00 800,000) 10-00} 380,000-00] 73,050-00 
500,000) 500,000} 17-35) 86,750-00)| 500,000} 10-00} 50,000-00)| 136,750-00 
1,000,000)) 1,000,000} 20-35) 203,500-00)} 1,000,000} 10-00) 100,000-00}} 303,500.00 
C. Brother or sister 20,000 20,000} 3-30 660-00 20,000} 5-00} 1,000-00/  1,660-00 
(wholly to one in 25,000 25,000} 3-40 850-00 25,000) 7-50 1,875-00 2,725-00 
this class). 50,000 50,000} 6-35} 3,175-00 50,000} 7-50} 3,750-00]  6,925-00 
100,000 100,000} 9-35 9, 350-00 100,000} 10-00} 10,000-00)) 19,350-00 
300, 000 300,000} 15-35) 46,050 00 300,000] 10-00) 80,000-00) 76,050-00 
500, 000 500,000) 18-35) 91,750-00 500,000} 10-00} 50,000-00) 141, 750-00 
1,000,000} 1,000,000} 21-35) 213,500-00|) 1,000,000} 10-00} 100,000-00) 313,500-00 
DStranger.)...5..004.52: 20,000 20,000) 3-80 760-00 20,000} 20-00} 4,000-00)) 4,760-00 
25,000 25,000) 3-90 975-00 25,000} 20-00 5, 000-00 5,975-00 
50,000 50,000} 7-35 3,675-00 50,000} 20-00} 10,000-00]) 13,675-00 
100,000 100,000} 10-35} 10,350-00 100,000} 20-00} 20,000-00|) 30,350-00 
300,000) 800,000) 16-35} 49,050-00] 300,000} 20-00] 60,000-00)) 109,050-00 
500,000 500,000) 19-35) 96,750-00 500,000} 20-00) 100,000-00] 196, 750-00 
1,000,000)| 1,000,000} 22-35) 223,500-00) 1,000,000) 20-00] 200,000-00)) 423,500-00 


1 The provincial age limit for dependent children is 21. 


Nova Scotia.—Succession duties were first instituted in 1892 (c. 6, 1892). 
The latest consolidation of the provincial legislation appears in c. 18 of the Revised 
Statutes of 1928. Numerous amendments have been made since that time. Full 
information u.ay be obtained on application to the Supervisor of Succession Duties, 
Department ot he Attorney General, Halifax. 


Beneficis: ies ure divided into four classes, as follows:— 
(1) Widow with dependent child; or dependent child. 


(2) Widow without dependent child; child not dependent; husband; parent; 
grandparent; grandchild; son- or daughter-in-law. 


(3) Other lineal ancestor or descendant; brother, sister or their child or 
grandchild; uncle, aunt or their child or grandchild. 


(4) Others. 


Estates not exceeding $5,000 are exempt from succession duty and this exemption 
is increased to $10,000 in the case of beneficiaries falling into classes 1 or 2 above. 
Bequests for religious, charitable or educational purposes within the province are 
exempt up to $25,000. In all cases, duty is payable on the whole amount when the 
exemption limit is passed. | : 
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7.—The Incidence of Dominion and Nova Scotia Succession Duties on Certain Estates 


Dominion Duty 


Provincial Duty 
Aggregate Combined 
Class Net Value ‘ : Duties? 
Pauabye Rate| Duty Pposhle Rate| Duty! 
$ $ p.c. $ $ p.c. $ $ 
A. Widow only 20,000 Nil - - 20,000} 1-50 300-00 300-00 
25,000 5,000} 2-45 122-50 25,000} 2-00 500-00 622-50 
50,000 30,000} 4-90} 1,470-00 50,000} 4-00} 2,000-00) 3,470-00 
100,000 80,000} 7-35 5, 880-00 100,000} 7-00 7,000 00} 12,880-00 
300,000} 280,000} 13-35) 37,380-00) 300,000} 11-00} 33,000-00) 70,380-00 
500,000} 480,000) .16-35) 78,480-00] 500,000] 15-00} 75,000-00) 153,480-00 
1,000,000} 980,000) 19-35} 189,630-00) 1,000,000} 25-00] 250,000-00} 489, 630-00 
B. Only child over 18... 20,000 20,000} 2-80 560-00 20,000) 1-50 300-00 860-00 
25,000 25,000} 2-90 725-00) 25,000} 2-00 500-00 1, 225-00 
50,000 50,000} 5-40 2, 700-00 50,000} 4-00 2,000-00 4,700-00 
100,000 100,000) 8-35 8,350-00 100,000} 7-00 7,000-00} 15,350-00 
300, 000 300,000} 14-35} 43,050-00) 300,000} 11-00} 33,000-00) 76,050-00 
500,000 500,000} 17-35) 86,750-00] 500,000} 15-00} 75,000-00} 161,750-00 
1,000,000] 1,000,000) 20-35) 203,500-00} 1,000,000} 25-00} 250,000-00) 453, 500-00 
C. Brother or sister 20,000 20,000} 3-30 660-00 20,000} 8-25 1,650-00)) 2,310-00 
(wholly to one in 25,000 25,000} 3-40 850-00 25,000} 9-00 2,250-00 3, 100-00 
this class). 50,000 50,000} 6-35} 3,175-00 50,000} 11-50} 5,750-00)  8,925-00 
100, 000) 100,000) 9-35 9,350-00) 100,000) 16-50} 16,500-00] 25,850-00 
300, 000 300,000} 15-35} 46,050-00) 300,000} 20-50} 61,500-00)| 107,550-00 
500,000) 500,000) 18-35) 91,750-00)) 500,000} 24-50) 122,500-00)) 214, 250-00 
1,000,000] 1,000,000) 21-35} 213,500-00)| 1,000,000] 34-50} 345,000-00)) 558,500-00 
D. Stranger 20,000 20,000} 3-80 760-00 20,000) 13-00} 2,600-00/  3,360-00 
25,000 25,000) 38-90 975-00 25,000} 14-00 3,500-00) 4,475-00 
50,000 50,000} 7-35} 3,675-00 50,000} 15-50} 7,750-00) 11,425-00 
100, 000 100,000} 10-35} 10,350-00 100,000} 18-50} 18,500-00] 28,850-00 
’ 300,000) 300,000) 16-35} 49,050-00) 300,000 22-50] 67,500-00) 116,550-00 
500, 000) 500,000} 19-35) 96,750-00 500,000} 26-50} 132,500-00]) 229,250-00 
1,000, Be 1,000,000} 22-35} 223,500-00)| 1,000,000) 36-50} 365, 000-00) 588,500-00 


1 Exclusive of 10 p.c. surtax. 


2 Exclusive of provincial surtax. 


New Brunswick.—Succession duties were first instituted in 1892 by c. 6 of the 


Statutes of that year. The current legislation is c. 12 of 1934, as amended, and a 
consolidation of the various Acts has been issued under date of May 1, 1942. Full 
information may be obtained on application to the Superintendent of Succession 
Duties, Department of the Attorney General, Fredericton. 


Beneficiaries are divided into three classes, as follows:— 
(1)’ Wife; child; husband; parent; son- or daughter-in-law. 
- (2) Other lineal ancestor or descendant; brother, sister or their children or 
grandchildren; uncle, aunt or their children or grandchildren. 


(3) Others. 


No duty is payable on estates not exceeding $1,000. This exemption is extended 
to $25,000 where the beneficiary falls under Class (1) above and to $5,000 in the case 
of those in Class (2). Duty is payable on the whole amount when these limits are 
passed. Bequests for religious, educational or charitable purposes within the 
Province are exempt from duty. 
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8.—The Incidence of Dominion and New Brunswick Succession Duties on Certain 
Estates 


Aggregate Combined 
Class Net Value peiess WEN "= | rs 4 Duties 
utiable utiable 
Walite Rate Duty hears Rate Duty 
$ $ p.c $ $ p.c $ $ 
A. Widow only......... 20,000 Nil - - Nil - - - 
25,000 5,000} 2-45 122-50 of - - 122-50 
50,000 30,000] 4-90) 1,470-00 50,000] 5-00 2,500-00 3,970-00 
100, 000 80,000} 7-35 5, 880-00 100,000} 9-00 9,000-00) 14,880-00 
300, 000 280,000} 13-35} 37,380-00 300,000} 13-00} 39,000-00) 76,380-00 
500,000 480,000} 16-35} 78,480«00 500,000} 16-00} 80,000-00} 158,480-00 
1,000,000) ° 980,000} 19-35} 189,630-00|} 1,000,000} 23-00] 230,000-00!| 419, 630-00 
B. Only child over 18... 20,000 20,000} 2-80 560-00 1 - - 560-00 
25,000 25,000) 2-90 725-00 Nil - ~ 725-00 
50,000 50,000} 5-40 2, 700-00 50,000} 5-00 2,500-00 5,200-00 — 
100,000} 100,000} 8-35}  8,350-00) 100,000} 9-00} 9,000-00) 17,350-00 
300,000) 300,000) 14-35) 43,050-00) 300,000} 13-00] 39,000-00] 82,050-00 
500,000: 500,000] 17-35! 86,750-00 500,000} 16-00} 80,000-00) 166,750-00 
1,000,000} 1,000,000} 20-35] 203,500-00! 1,000,000} 23-00} 230,000-00 433, 500-00 
C. Brother or sister... 20,000 20,000; 3-30 660-00 20,000] 7-00 1, 400-00 2,060-00 
‘ 25,000 25,000} 3-40 850-00 25,000} 8-25 2,062-50 2,912-50 
50,000 50,000} 6-35 3,175-00 50,000} 12-00 6,000-00 9,175-00 
100, 000 100,000} 9-35 9,350-00 100,000} 16-50} 16,500-00) 25,850-00 
300,000 300,000} 15-35} 46,050-00 300,000} 20-50} 61,500-00)) 107,550-00 
500,000 500,000} 18-35} 91,750-00 500,000] 23-50} 117,500-00)) 209, 250-00 
1,000,000! 1,000,000} 21-35} 213,500-00| 1,000,000] 29-25 292,500-00) 506,000-00 
DE Sirangerscaseck mee: 20,000). 20,000) 3-80}, 760-00 20,000} 14-00} 2,800-00)!  3,560-00 
; 25,000 25,000} 3-90 975-00 25,000} 14-75 3, 687-50 4, 662-50 
50,000 50,000] 7-35 3,675-00 50,000] 18-50 9,250-00]) 12,925-00 
100,000 100,000} 10-35] 10,350-00 100,000] 24-50} 24,500-00)) 34,850-00 
300,000 300,000} 16-35) 49,050-00 300,000} 29-50} 88,500-00)) 137,550-00 
500,000 500,000} 19-35} 96,750-00 500,000} 32-50} 162,500-00!) 259, 250-00 
1,000,000} 1,000,000) 22-35} 223,500-00! 1,000,000} 39-25! 392,500-00 616, 000-00 


Dominion Duty 


Provincial Duty 


1 No duty on estates up to $25,000 devised to near relations. 


Quebec.—Succession duties were first instituted in 1892, by ec. 17 of the Statutes 
of that year. The current legislation is c. 18 of 1943 and full information may be 
obtained from the Collector of Succession Duties, Provincial Revenue Office, 


Quebec. 


Beneficiaries are divided into three classes, as follows:— 


(1) The wife or husband; children or grandchildren; parents or grand- 
parents; son- or daughter-in-law; father- or mother-in-law; step- 
parents or step-children. 


(2) Brothers, sisters or their descendants; uncles or aunts and their children. 


(3) Others. 


No duty is payable when the aggregate value of the property passing to persons 


in Class (1) does not exceed $10,000. This sum is increased by $1,000 for each child 
who has survived or has left surviving descendants. To beneficiaries in Class (2) 
no duty is payable on bequests up to $1,000 and the same exemption is extended to 
beneficiaries in Class (3) who have been in the employ of the testator for five years 
or more. No duty is payable on legacies for religious, charitable or educational 
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purposes in Quebec and the same privilege is extended to legacies for similar work 
outside the Province, provided that the Province or State within which the work is 
to be carried out extends reciprocal privileges under its succession duty laws. 


9.—The Incidence of Dominion and Quebec Succession Duties on Certain Estates 


Dominion Duty Provincial Duty 
Class ask Sere ae eee ent. ay Pata ee la 
et Value|) Dutiable utiable uties 
Value Rate Duty Valhe Rate Duty 
$ $ p.c $ $ p.c $ $ 
A. Widow only... wanes 20,000 Nil - - 20,000} 2-80 560-00 560-00 


25,000 5,000} 2-45 122-50 25,000} 3-00 750-00 872-50 
50,000]- 30,000) 4-90) 1,470-00 50,000} 4-00} 2,000-00) 3,470-00 
100, 000 80,000) 7-35;  5,880-00) 100,000] 8-00) 8,000-00) 13,880-00 
300,000) 280,000) 13-35) 37,380-00) 300,000) 12-00) 36,000-00! 73,380-00 
500,000] 480,000} 16-35} 78,480-00) 500,000) 15-50) 77,500-00} 155,980-00 
1,000,000} 980,000) 19-35} 189,630-00} 1,000,000} 23-00] 230,000-00)) 419-630-00 


B. Only child over 18... 20,000 20,000} 2-80 560-00 20,000} 2-80 560-00), 1,120-00 
25,000 25,000} 2-90 725-00 25,000) 3-00 750-00}  1,475-00 

50,000 50,000} 5-40); 2,700-00 50,000} 4-00) 2,000-00) 4,700-00 

100,000) 100,000} 8-35}  8,350-00} 100,000) 8-00}  8,000-00) 16,350-00 

300,000} 300,000} 14-35) 438,050-00) 300,000} 12-00) 36,000-00)) 79,050-00 

500,000)} 500,000) 17-35} 86,750-00) 500,000) 15-50) 77,500-00) 164,250-00 

1,000,000}, 1,000,000} 20-35} 203,500-00) 1,000,000) 23-00) 230,000-00|| 433, 500-00 


C. Brother or sister.... 20,000 20,000} 3-30 660-00 20,000} 7-80} 1,560-00)  2,220-00 
25,000 25,000) 3-40 850-00 25,000} 8-50} 2,125-00) 2,975-00 

50,000 50,000} 6-35] 3,175.00 50,000} 12-00) 6,000-00) 9,175-00 

100,000] 100,000) 9-35) 9,350-00) 100,000} 16-00} 16,000-00) 25,350-00 

300,000) 300,000) 15-35} 46,050-00) 300,000) 19-00) 57,000-00)| 103,050.00 

500,000} 500,000) 18-35) 91,750-00) 500,000} 21-67} 108,350-00) 200, 100-00 

1,000,000); 1,000,000} 21-35} 213,500-00} 1,000,000) 28-33) 283,300-00) 496, 800-00 


De Bran gers i veces wane 20,000 20,000) 3-80 760-00 20,000) 14-00)  2,800-00) 3,560-00 
25,000 25,000) 3-90 975-00 25,000) 14-50} 3,625-00)  4,600-00 

50,000 50,000) 7-35} 3,675-00 50,000} 17-00;  8,500-00)) 12,175-00 

100,000) 100,000) 10-35} 10,350-00) 100,000) 22-00) 22,000-00) 32,350-00 

300,000} 300,000} 16°35) 49,050-00) 300,000) 25-75] 77,250-00) 126,300-00 

500,000] 500,000) 19-35} 96,750,00) 500,000} 28-25) 142,250-00} 239, 000-00 

1,000,000) 1,000,000} 22-35) 223,500-00} 1,000,000) 34-50} 345,000-00)) 568, 500-00 


Ontario.—Succession duties were first instituted in 1892 by ec. 6 of the Statutes 
of that year. The current legislation is c. 1 of 1939 (Second Session) as amended, 
and full information may be obtained on application to the Succession Duty Office, 
Treasury Department, Parliament Buildings, Toronto. 

Beneficiaries are divided into three classes, as follows:— 

(1) Widow; child; husband; parent; grandparent; grandchild; son- or 
daughter-in-law. 

(2) Brother; sister; nephew; niece; uncle; aunt; cousin; child of nephew 
or niece. 

(3) Others. 

No duty is payable on estates exceeding $5,000 in aggregate value, nor on estates 
up to $25,000 devised to persons in Class (1), nor on those up to $10,000 devised to 
persons in Class (2). Bequests to employees of five years standing are exempt up to 
$1,000. . Bequests for religious, charitable é6r educational work to be carried out 
within the Province, and to certain approved patriotic organizations, are also 
exempt from duty. 
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10.—The Incidence of Dominion and Ontario Succession Duties on Certain Estates — 


Dominion Duty 


Provincial Duty 


Class Net Value! Dutiabl Dutiabl Ontos a 
et Value|| Dutiable utiable uties 
Valda Rate Duty ee Rate Duty 
$ $ p.c $ $ p.c $ $ 
A. Widow only......... 20,000 Nil - ~ Nil ~ - - 
25,000 5,000} 2-45 122-50 7 - Lo 122-50 
50,000 30,000) 4-90 1,470-00 50,000} 2-50} 1,250-001) 2,720-002 
100,000 80,000} 7-35 5, 880-00 100,000} 7-50} 7,500-001) 13,380-002 
300,000 280,000] 13-15} 387,380-00 300,000} 10-00) 30,000-001)) 67,380-002 
500,000: 480,000} 16-35) 78,480-00 500,000} 12-50) 62,500-00 1/140, 980-002 
1,000,000 980,000) 19-35) 189,630-00)| 1,000,000} 18-00}180, 000-00 1/369, 630-002 
B, Only child over 18... 20,000 20,000) 2-80 560-00 Nil - - 560-00 
25,000 25,000} 2-90 725-00 sy - - 725-00 
50,000 50,000} 5-40 2,700-00 50,000} 2-50} 1,250-001) 3,950-002 
100,000 100,000} 8-35 8, 350-00 100,000} 7-50) 7,500-001) 15,850-002 
300, 000 300,000} 14-35} 43,050-00 300,000} 10-00} 30,000-004) 73,050-002 
500,000 500,000} 17-35} 86,750-00 500,000} 12-50} 62,500-001/149,250-002 — 
1,000,000) 1,000,000} 20-35} 203,500-00}) 1,000,000} 18-00/180,000-00 4/383, 500-002 
C. Brother or sister.... 20,000 20,000} 3-30 660-00 20,000} 8-60] 1,720-003] 2,380-002 
25,000 25,000} 3-40 850-00 25,000} 9-15) 2,287-503) 3,137-502 
50,000 50,000} 6-35 3,175-00 50,000} 11-90) 5,950-003) 9,125-002 
100,000 100,000} 9-35 9,350-00 100,000} 15-20} 15,200-003) 24,550-002 
300, 000 300,000} 15-35) 46,050-00 300,000} 18-00} 54,000-003/100,050-002 
500,000 500,000} 18-35) 91,750-00 500,000} 20-50/102,500-003/194, 250-002 
1,000,000) 1,000,000) 21-35) 213,500-00!) 1,000,000] 26-00/260, 000-00 4//473, 500-002 
IDS SUranecra te eee tee oe 20,000 20,000} 3-80 760-00 20,000} 13-10} 2,620-004) 38,380-002 
25,000 25,000) 3-90 975-00 25,000} 13-40} 3,350-004) 4,325-002 
50,000 50,000} 7-35 3,675-00 50,000] 15-00} 7,500-004) 11,175-002 
100,000 100,000} 10-35) 10,350-00 100,000) 17-50} 17,500-004] 27, 850-002 
300,000 300,000) 16-35} 49,050-00 300,000} 22-50} 67, 500-00 4/116, 550-002 
500, 000 500,000} 19-35) 96,750-00 500,000] 27-50}137, 500-00 4/234 , 250-002 
1,000,000) 1,000,000} 22-35} 223,500-00) 1,000,000] 35-00/350, 000-00 4/573, 500-002 


1 Plus a surtax of 15 p.c. 2 Plus surtax on provincial duty. 3 Plus a surtax of 20 p.c. 


4Plus a surtax of 25 p.c. 


Manitoba.—Succession duties were first instituted in 1893 by c. 31 of the 
Statutes of that year. The current legislation is c. 201 of the Revised Statutes of 
Manitoba, 1940, as amended, and full particulars may be obtained on application 
to the Administrator, Succession Duties Division, Department of the Provincial 
Treasurer, Winnipeg. 


Beneficiaries are divided into three classes, as follows:— 
(1) Widow; husband; child; parent. 


(2) Grandparent; grandchild; son- or daughter-in-law; brother or sister 
or child of such brother or sister. 


(3) Others. 


A general exemption of $5,000 is allowed beneficiaries in Class (1), whether or 
not they reside in the Province, but this amount is extended to $25,000 when the 
beneficiary is resident in the Province; duty is payable on the whole when the 
limit is passed. No duty is payable on estates not exceeding $1,500, nor on bequests 
to individuals up to $300. Property devised for religious, charitable or educational 
purposes within the Province, up to $2,000 for any one of such purposes, is exempt 
and any surplus over $2,000 for such purposes is subject to Class (2) rates. A further 
exemption of $5,000 to a widow, or child under 18, or both, and of $10,000 to a 
widow with more than one child, or two orphan children under 18, is granted in the 
case of money received as the proceeds of an insurance policy. 
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Dominion Duty Provincial Duty! 


Claes Aggregate|———— : Combined 
Net Value abe etd Duty an eat Rate Duty Duties 
$ $ p.c. $ $ p.c $ $ 
A. Widow only......... 20,000 Nil ~ - Nil ~ - - 
25,000 5,000} 2-45 122-50 gh - = 122-50 
50,000 30,000} 4-90 1, 470-00 50,000} 3-00 1,500-00 2,970-00 
100,000 80,000} 7:35 5, 880-00 100,000) 4-00 4,000-00 9,880-00 
300,000 280,000) 13-35} 37,380-00 300,000} 8-00} 24,000-00) 61,380-00 
500, 000 480,000) 16-35} 78,480-00 500,000] 12-00} 60,000,00|| 138,480-00 
-}| 1,000,000 980,000]: 19-35}. 189, 630-00) 1,000,000} 15-00 150,000-00}} 339, 630-00 
B. Only child over 18... 20,000 20,000} 2-80 560-00 Nil - pt ie 560-00 
‘ 25,000 25,000} 2-90 725-00 se ~ - 725-00 
50,000 50,000} 5-40 2, 700-00 50,000} 3-00 1,500-00 4,200-00 
100,000 100,000} 8-35 8, 350-00 100,000} 4-00 4,000-00)) 12,350-00 
300, 000 300,000] 14-35} 438,050-00 300,000} 8-00} 24,000-00) 67,050-00 
500,000 500,000} 17-35} 86, 750-00 500,000] 12-00} 60,000-00) 146, 750-00 
1,000,000} 1,000,000} 20-35} 203, 500-00 1,000,000} 15-00} 150,000-00)) 853, 500-00 
C. Brother orsister..... 20,000 20,000) 3-30 660-00 20,000; 6-00 1, 200-00 1,860-00 
25,000 25,000} 3-40 850-00 25,000} 6:50 1, 625-00 2,475-00 
50,000 50,000} 6:35} 3,175-00 50,000} 8-50) 4,250-00)! 7,425-00 
100,000 100,000} 9:35 9, 350-00 100,000} 12-00} 12,000-00) 21,350-00 
300,000 300,000] 15-35} 46,050-00 300,000} 13-00) 39,000-00] 85,050-00 
500,000 500,000] 18-35] 91,750-00 500,000} 14-00} 70,000-00| 161, 750-00 
1,000,000} 1,000,000 21-35] 213,500-00) 1,000,000} 17-00} 170,000-00 383, 500-00 
DEE SLAN Zech iesccis 2s 20,000 20,000} 3-80 760-00 20,000} 11-50}  2,300-00) 3,060-00 
25,000 25,000} 3-90 975-00 25,000} 12-00 3, 000-00 3,975-00 
50,000 50,000) 7-35 3,675-00 50,000} 13-00 6,500-00)) 10,175-00 
100,000 100,000) 10-35} 10,350-00 100,000} 14-00} 14,000-00]) 24,350-00 
300,000 300,000} 16-35] 49,050-00 300,000} 18-00} 54,000-00) 103,050-00 
500,000 500,000} 19-35] 96,750-00 500,000} 22-00} 110,000-00)| 206, 750-00 
1,000,000! 1,000,000} 22-35) 223,500-00|| 1,000,000 25-00} 250,000-00|| 473, 500-00 
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Exclusive of surtax of 15 p.c.‘on amount of duty. 2 Exclusive of surtax on provincial duty. 


Saskatchewan.—Succession duties were first instituted in the Province of 
Saskatchewan at the time of its origin in 1905. They were introduced in the former 
Northwest Territories by c. 5 of the Statutes of the Second Session of the Northwest 
Legislature in 1903 and the legislation was continued in force under the provisions 
of the Saskatchewan Act. The current legislation is c. 50 of the Revised Statutes 
of 1940, and full information may be obtained on application to the Director, 
Succession Duty Division, Revenue Building, Regina. 


There are three classes of beneficiaries, as follows:— 
(1) Widow; child; husband; parent; grandchild; son- or daughter-in-law. 


(2) Other lineal ancestor; brother, sister or their descendant; brother or 
sister of parent or their descendant. 


(3) Others. 
Exemptions (with duty payable on the whole when limit is passed) are $15,000 
to those in Class (1), $2,500 to those in Class (2) and $1,000 in the case of others. 


Additional rates of duty are imposed on.the whole estate when the deceased 
was not a resident of the Province and on shares of individual beneficiaries not 
domiciled in Saskatchewan. 
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Incidence of Dominion and Saskatchewan Succession Duties on Certain 
Estates 


12. 


Dominion Duty 


Provincial Duty 


Aggregate Combined 
Class Net Value|| Dutiable Rat Dut Dutiable Rate Duties 
Value aed be Value 

$ $ p.c $ $ p.c $ 
A. Widow only......... 20,000 Nil - - 20,000} 1-00 200-00 
25,000 5,000} .2-45 122-50 25,000} 1-10 . 397-50 
50,000 80,000} 4-90 1,470-00 50,000} 2-75 . 2,845-00 
100, 000 80,000} 7-35 5, 880-00 100,000} 5-50 5,500-00) 11,380-00 
300,000 280,000} 13-35) 37,380-00 300,000} 9-35} 28,050-00|| 65,430-00 
500,000 480,000] 16-35] 78,480-00 500,000} 14-30] 71,500-00\ 149,980-00 
1,000,000 980,000} 19-35} 189,630-00} 1,000,000} 23-65} 236,500-00!| 426,130-00 
B, Only child over 18.. 20,000 20,000} 2-80 560-00 20,000} 1-00 200-00 760-00 
25,000 25,000} 2-90 725-00 25,000} 1-10 275-00 1,000-00 
50,000 50,000} 5-40 2,700-00 50,000} 2-75 1,375-00 4,075-00 
100,000 100,000} 8-35 8, 350-00 100;000) 5-50 5,500-00] 13,850-00 
300,000 300,000) 14-35} 43,050-00 300,000) 9-35} 28,050-00] 71,100-00 
500,000 500,000) 17-35) 86,750-00 500,000} 14-30] 71,500-00!} 158,250-00 
1,000,000} 1,000,000} 20-35} 203,500-00!! 1,000,000] 23-65 236, 500-00)) 440,000-00 
C. Brother or sister.... 20,000 20,000} 3-30 660-00 20,000} 6-50 1,300-00 1,960-00 
25,000 25,000} 3-40 850-00 25,000} 7-15 1, 787-50 2,637-50 
50,000 50,000} 6-35 3,175-00 50,000} 9-35 4,675-00 7,850-00 
100,000 100,000} 9-35 9, 350-00 100,000} 14-30} 14,300-00] 23,650-00 
300,000 800,000) 15-35} 46,050-00 300,000} 19-80) 59,400-00!| 105, 450-00 
500,000 500,000) 18-35} 91,750-00 500,000} 24-75} 123,750-00]| 215,500-00 
1,000,000) 1,000,000} 21-35} 213,500-00] 1,000,000} 28-60 286, 000-00) 499, 500-00 
De Suranee inet 20,000 20,000) 3-80 760-00 20,000} 12-50 2,500-00 3, 260-00 
25,000) 25,000} 3-90 975-00 25,000} 13-75 3,437:-50 4,412-50 
50,000 50,000} 7-35 3,675-00 50,000} 14-30 7,150-00) 10,825-00 
100,000 100,000} 10-35) 10,350-00 100,000} 15-95} 15,950-00] 26,300-00 
300,000 300,000) 16-35) 49,050-00 300,000} 22-00} 66,000-00) 115,050-00 
500,000 500,000} 19-35} 96,750-00 500,000) 24-75} 123, 750-00! 220, 500-00 
* 1,000,000! 1,000,000 22°35 223, 500-00} 1,000,000} 30-25] 302, 500-00] 526,000-00 
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Alberta.—Succession duties were first instituted in the Province of Alberta at 
the time of its origin in 1905. They were introduced in the former Northwest 
Territories by c. 5 of the Statutes of the Second Session of the Northwest Legis- 
lature in 1903 and the legislation was continued in force under the provisions of 
the Saskatchewan Act. The current legislation isc. 57 of the Revised Statutes of 
Alberta, 1942, and full information may be obtained on application to the Collector 
of Succession Duties, Department of the Attorney General, Edmonton. 


Beneficiaries are divided into four classes, as follows:— 


(1) Widow; husband; child; parent; grandparent; son- or daughter-in-law; 
Psion in the Province: 


(2) Persons of the above degrees of affinity not resident in the Province. 


(3) Other lineal ancestor; brother; sister or their lineal descendant ; brother 
or sister of parent and their descendants. 


(4) Others. 


No duty is levied on estates the net value of which does not exceed $1,000 and 
estates up to $15,000 are exempt when the beneficiaries fall into Class (1), above. 
Gifts to the University of Alberta for educational purposes and property passing to 
that institution under the provisions of the ultimate Heir Act are also exempt from 
duty. Other bequests for religious, charitable or educational purposes within the 
Province are exempt up to $2,000 for any one bequest. 
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Dominion Duty Provincial Duty 
Class qperomnie ie eae i ee ree on wee pone 
et Value] Dutiable utiable uties? 
, Vathas Rate Duty Valus Rate!| Duty! 
$ $ ‘p.c. $ $ p.c. $ $. 
A. Widow only......... 20,000 Nil 20,000} 1-50 300-00) 300-00 


25,000 5,000) 2-45 122-50 25,000 
50,000 30,000} 4-90}  1,470-00 50,000 

100, 000 80,000} 7-35) 5,880-00)} 100,000 
300,000) 280,000) 13-35} 37,380-00} 300,000 

* 500,000), 480,000} 16-35} 78,480-00) 500,000 
~1,000,000] 980,000) 19-85} 189,630-00)) 1,000,000 


B. Only child over 18.. 20,000 20,000) 2-80 560-00 20,000 
25,000 25,000} 2-90 725-00 25,000 

50,000 50,000} 5-40} 2,700-00 50,000 

100,000 100,000} 8-35) 8,350-00)} 100,000 

300,000} 300,000} 14-35} 43,050-00) 300,000 

500,000) 500,000) 17-35} 86,750-00) 500,000 

1,000,000) 1,000,000} 20-35} 203,500-00) 1,000,000 


C. Brother or sister.... 20,000 20,000} 3-30 660-00 20,000 
: 25,000 25,000} 3-40 850-00 25,000 

50,000) ~- 50,000) 6-35) 3,175-00 50,000 

100,000] 100,000) 9-35}  9,350-00) 100,000 

300,000) 300,000) 15-35} 46,050-00) 300,000 

500,000] 500,000) 18-35] 91,750-00) 500,000 

1,000, 000|| 1,000,000} 21-35) 213,500-00) 1,000,000 


Dz Stranger si 22 -'- -- 20,000 20,000} 3-80 760-00 20,000 
25,000 25,000} 3-90 975-00 25,000 

50,000 50,000} 7:35) | 3,675-00 50,000 

100,000} 100,000} 10-35} 10,350-00) 100,000 

300,000) 300,000) 16-35} 49,050-00) 300,000 

500,000} 500,000} 19-35} 96,750-00), 500,000 

1,000,000) 1,000,000) 22-35) 223,500.00) 1,000,000 


2-00 500-00 622-50 
3:00} 1,500-00) 2,970-00 
6-50} 6,500-00) 12,380-00 
11-00} 33,000-00) 70,380-00 
13-00} 65,000-00}) 143, 480-00 
16-50) 165,000-00) 354, 630-00 


1:50 300-00 860-00 
2-00 500-00) 1,225-00 
3-00} 1,500-00) 4,200-00 
6-50) _6,500-00) :14,850-00 
11-00} 33,000-00) 76,050-00 
13-00} 65,000-00) 151,750-00 
16-50] 165,000-00}, 368, 500-00 


7-00} 1,400-00)  2,060-00 
8-00} 2,000-00)  2,850-00 
10-00) 5,000-00)} 8,175-00 
13-00} 13,000-00} 22,350-00 
17-50} 52,500-00}  98,550-00 
19-50} 97,500-00} 189, 250-00 
23-00) 230,000-00)| 443,500-00 


13-00}  2,600-00) 3,360-00 
14-00} 3,500-00) 4,475-00 
15-00} 7,500-00} 11,175-00 
17-00} 17,000-00) 27,350-00 
23-00} 69,000-00)| 118,050-00 
25-00} 125,000-00} 221,750-00 
30-00} 300,000-00)| 523,500-00 


1 Exclusive of 20 p.c. surtax on amount of provincial duty. 2 Exclusive of provincial surtax. 


British Columbia.—Succession duties were first instituted in 1894 by c. 47 of 
the Statutes of that year. The current legislation is c. 270 of the Revised Statutes 
of 1936, as amended, and a consolidation of the Act and its amendments to Apr. 1, 
1940, may be obtained on application to the King’s Printer, Parliament Buildings, 
Victoria. 


In British Columbia beneficiaries are divided into three classes :— 


(1) Widow; child; husband; father; mother; grandchild; son- or daughter- 
in-law. 


(2) Grandfather; grandmother; uncle; aunt; cousin; brother; sister; or 
descendant of brother or sister. 


(3) Others. 


An exemption of $20,000 is granted where the estate passes to a beneficiary in 
the first class, duty being payable on the excess only when this limit is passed, and 
there is a further exemption to beneficiaries in this class on insurance up to $25,000. 
No duty is payable on estates not exceeding $1,000 in value and bequests for re- 
ligious, charitable or educational purposes within the Province are likewise exempt 
from duty. 
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Dominion Duty ; Provincial Duty 
Class Nee eel Dutiabl Dutiabl eae 
et Value!) Dutiable utiable uties 
Valas Rate Duty Valas Rate Duty! 
$ $ p.c $ $ p.c $ $ 


A. Widow only......... 20,000) Nil - = Nil - - - 
1-25 62-50 185-00 

. 1-50 450-00 || 1,920-00 

100, 000 80,000} 7-35] 5,880-00 80,000} 3-00} 2,400-00 | 8,280-00 

7-00} 19,600-00 || 56,980-00 

500,000} 480,000) 16-35} 78,480-00] 480,000] 10-00] 48,000-00 126, 480-00 
1,000,000} 980,000} 19-35] 189,630-00] 980,000] 16-00 156,800-00 ||346, 430-00 


B. Only child over 18.. 20,000 20,000} 2-80 560-00 Nil = = 560-00 
25,000 25,000} 2-90 725-00 5,000} 1-25 62-50 787-50 

50,000 50,000) 5-40)  2,700-00 30,000} 1:50 450-00 |} 3,150-00 

100,000} 100,000) 8-85}  8,350-00 80,000} 3-00) 2,400-00 || 10,750-00 


300,000) 300,000} 14-35) 43,050-00} « 280,000] 7-00] 19,600-00 || 62,650-00 
500,000} 500,000} 17-35} 86,750-00} 480,000] 10-00} 48,000-00 134, 750-00 
1,000,000} 1,000,000} 20-35} 203,500-00} 980,000] 16-00/156, 800-00 360,300-00 


C. Brother or sister. ... 20,000 20,000} 3-30 660-00 20,000} 5-00} 1,000-00 |} 1,660-00 
25,000)- 25,000} 3-40 850-00 25,000} 5-00) 1,250-00 ] 2,100-00 

50,000 50,000} 6-35} 3,175-00 50,000} 6-50) 3,250-00 || 6,425-00 

100,000} 100,000; 9-35} 9,350-00 100,000] 9-50} 9,500-00 || 18,850-00 

300,000} 300,000} 15-35} 46,050-00]} 300,000} 14-00] 42,000-00 || 88,050-00 

500,000} 500,000) 18-35) 91,750-00] 500,000] 17-00] 85,000-00 ||176.750-00 

1,000,000! 1,000,000] 21-35] 213,500-00! 1,000,000] 21-00/210,000-00 423,500-00 


Io Strangers <5. sre... 20,000 20,000) 3-80 760-00 20,000) 10-00} 2,000-00 | 2,760-00 
25, 000 25,000} 3-90 975-00 25,000) 10-00} 2,500-00 || 3,475-0C.» 

50,000 50,000} 7:35). 3,675-00 50,000) 11-50} 5,750-00 | 9,425-00 

100,000} 100,000} 10-35) 10,350-00] 100,000] 14-50) 14,500-00 24, 850-00 

300,000} 300,000; 16-35} 49,050-00] 300,000} 19-00! 57,000-00 |1106.050-00 

500,000 500,000} 19-33) 96,750-00! 500,000| 22-00/110, 000-00 206, 750-00 

1,000,000) 1,000,000} 22-35) 223,500-00} 1,000,000] 26-00/260,000-00 483 , 500-00 


Ee 


1 Exclusive of surtax of 25 p.c. * Exclusive of surtax on provincial duty. 
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dian Cash Reserves... .2....s.05 


In this Chapter are assembled the statistics regarding financial institutions and 
transactions, other than those pertaining to insurance: the latter are dealt with separ- 
ately in Chapter XXV. 


PART I.—CURRENCY AND BANKING 


Section 1.—Historical Sketch 


At pp. 900-905, inclusive, of the 1938 Year Book there appears a historical 
sketch of currency and banking in Canada, tracing certain features of the central 
banking system that finally led up to the establishment of the Bank of Canada. 

In chronological order these were :— 


1. Central Note Issue, permanently established with the issue of Dominion 
notes under legislation of 1868. 


2. The Canadian Bankers’ Association, established in 1900 and designed to 
effect greater co-operation among the banks in the issue of notes, in credit control 
and in various aspects of bank activities. 


3. The Central Gold Reserves, established by the Bank Act of 1918. 


4, Rediscount Facilities, although originated as a war measure by the Finance 
Act of 1914, were made a permanent feature of the system by the Finance Act of 
1923, which empowered the Minister of Finance to issue Dominion notes to the 
banks on the deposit by them of approved securities. This legislation provided the 
banks with a means of increasing their legal tender cash reserves at will. 
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874 CURRENCY AND BANKING 


Section 2.—The Bank of Canada 
Subsection 1.—The Bank of tahidan Act and Its Amendments 


The Bank of Canada was incorporated in 1934 and commenced operations on 
Mar. 11, 1935. An account of the capital structure of the Bank and its transition 
from a privately owned institution to a wholly government-owned one is given at 
p. 800 of the 1941 Year Book. 


The Bank is authorized to pay cumulative dividends of 44 p.c. per annum from 
its profits after making such provision as the Board thinks proper for bad and 
doubtful debts, depreciation in assets, pension funds, and-all such matters as are 


properly provided for by banks. The remainder of the profits will be paid into the © 


Consolidated Revenue Fund of Canada and to the Rest Fund of the Bank in specified 
proportions until the Rest Fund is equal to the paid-up capital, when all the remain- 
ing profits will be paid into the Consolidated Revenue Fund. 


The Bank may buy and sell securities of the Dominion and the provinces without 
restriction if of a maturity not exceeding two years, and in limited amounts if of 
longer maturity: short-term securities of the Dominion or provinces may be redis- 


counted. It may also buy and sell short-term securities of British Dominions, — 
the United States or France without restriction, if maturing within six months, | 


and such securities having a maturity exceeding six months in limited amounts. 
The Bank may buy and sell certain classes of commercial paper of limited currenc;4 
and, if endorsed by a chartered bank, may rediscount such commercial paper. 
Advances for six-month periods may be made to chartered banks, Quebec Savings 
Banks, the Dominion or any province against certain classes of collateral, and 
advances of specified duration may be made to the Dominion or any province in 
amounts not exceeding a fixed proportion of such government’s revenue. The 
Bank may accept from the Dominion or Provincial Governments, or from any 
chartered bank or any bank incorporated under the Quebec Savings Banks’ Act, 
deposits that shall not bear interest. The Bank may buy and sell gold, silver, 
nickel and bronze coin, and gold and silver bullion, and may deal in foreign ex- 
change. 


The provisions regarding the note issue of the Bank of Canada are dealt with 
at p. 879. . 


The Bank of Canada Act (c. 48, Statutes of 1934 and amendments) provides 
that the Bank shall maintain a reserve of gold equal to not less than 25 p.c. of its 
total note and deposit liabilities in Canada. Under the terms of the Exchange Fund 
Order, 1940, authorizing the transfer of the Bank’s gold holdings to the Foreign 
Exchange Control Board, the minimum gold reserve requirement has been tem- 
porarily suspended. ‘The reserve, in addition to gold, may include silver bullion; 
balances in pounds sterling in the Bank of England, in United States dollars in the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York, and in gold currencies in central banks in gold- 
standard countries or in the Bank for International Settlements; treasury bills of 
the United Kingdom or the United States of America having a maturity not exceeding 
three months; and bills of exchange having a maturity not exceeding 90 days, payable 
in London or New York, or in a gold-standard country, less any liabilities of the 
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Bank payable in the currency of the United Kingdom, the United States of America 
or a gold-standard country. In accordance with the terms of the Foreign Exchange 
Acquisition Order, 1940, the’ Bank of Canada sold foreign exchange with a Canadian 
dollar value of $27,734,444 to the Foreign Exchange Control Board. 


The chartered banks are required to maintain a reserve of not less than 5 p.c. 
of their deposit liabilities, payable in Canadian dollars, in the form of deposits with 
and notes of the Bank of Canada. . 


The Bank acts as the fiscal agent of the Dominion of Canada without charge 
and may, by agreement, act as banker or fiscal agent of any province. The Bank 
does not accept deposits from individuals and does not compete with the chartered 
banks in commercial banking fields. 


The head office of the Bank is at Ottawa, and it has an agency in each province, 
namely, at Charlottetown, Halifax, Saint John, Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, 
Regina, Calgary and Vancouver. 


The Governor of the Bank is its ehief executive officer and Chairman of the 
Board of Directors, and he is assisted by a Deputy Governor and an Assistant 
Deputy Governor. The first appointments were made by the Government. Sub- 
sequent appointments are to be made by the Board of Directors subject to the 
approval of the Governor in Council. 


At the first meeting of the shareholders on Jan. 23, 1935, seven directors were 
elected with terms as follows: one director, until the third annual general meeting 
(1938), two, until the fourth (1939), two, until the fifth (1940), and two, until the 
sixth annual general meeting (1941). Former directors continued in office when the 
Government took over the management of the Bank but directors are now appointed 
by the Minister of Finance with the approval of the Governor in Council for terms 
of three years. ‘There are now eleven directors. In the transaction of the business 
of the Bank each director has one vote. 


There is also an Executive Committee of the Board of Directors consisting of 
the Governor, Deputy Governor and one member of the Board, which must meet 
once a week. This Committee has the same powers as the Board but every decision 
is submitted to the Board of Directors at its next meeting. The Board must meet 
at least four times a year. The Deputy Minister of Finance is an ex officio member 
of the Board of Directors and of the Executive Committee, but is without vote. 


The Governor alone, or in his absence the Deputy Governor, has the power to 
veto any action or decision of the Board of Directors or the Executive Committee, 
subject to confirmation or disallowance by the Governor in Council. 


Subsection 2.—The Bank of Canada and Its Relationship to the Canadian 
Financial System 


An article under this title is given at pp. 881-885 of the 1937 edition of the 
Year Book. It deals with such subjects as the functions of the Bank, its control 
and regulation of credit and currency, the mechanism by which such control is 
exercised, the expansion and contraction of credit, the mitigation of general economic 
fluctuations, the control of exchange operations, the advisory function of the Bank 
and its duties as the Government’s banker. An article on the war-time functions 
of a central bank appears at pp. 803-806 of the 1942 Year Book. 
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Subsection 3.—Bank of Canada Operations 


The expansion of Bank of Canada liabilities and assets has provided for in- 


creased Bank of Canada notes in active circulation (as the chartered bank-note — 
issue is limited and is gradually being retired) and has enlarged the cash reserves — 
The principal changes in Bank of Canada assets since | 
April, 1938, have been the rise in investments, partly to replace the gold and foreign- — 


of the chartered banks. 


exchange holdings transferred to the Foreign Exchange Control Board under the 


terms of the Exchange Fund Order and Foreign Exchange Acquisition Order, dated © 


Apr. 30, 1940, and the fluctuations in holdings of sterling exchange through which 


the Bank has temporarily financed Canadian dollar requirements of the Foreign — 


Exchange Control Board. 


1.—Liabilities and Assets of the Bank of Canada, Mar. 13, 1935, and Dec. 31, 1941-43 


Items Mar. 13, 1935 | Dec. 31, 1941] Dec. 31, 19421} Dec. 31, 19431 
$ $ $ $ 
Liabilities 
Capital peru: s toe re areca tee eames ets 4,991,640 5,000,000 5,000,000 5,000,000 — 
MROSG LUNG dks -7Sa> 0 Shere Fee ae tisha has eR ee Nil 5,585, 705 6,472,953 8,041,601 
Notes In circulations. 2.7.6 occeaken ssat eae 97,805,665 | 495,956,232 693,617,931 874,395, 312 
Deposits— 
Dominion Government...............000- 4,212,200 77,573,198 59,617,503 $4,694,240 
CharteredsBanks team oe eee 151, 927,628 232,031,048 259, 989,056 840,196,800 
Other Lo aes ei ceereeeEe BT? , 982 5,970,054 19,070,677 17,765,620 
TotalssDepositsses..ieny serene 156,417,750 | 315,574,300 | 338,627,236 392,555, 560 
Dividends declared... Ue Nil 112,500 112,500 112, 500 
Otheriiabilities*...7n8> bees earaa en anita oe 99,702 20,632,829 4,380,594 28,149,704 
Totals, Liabilities............... 259,314,757 | 842,861,566 |1,048,211,214 | 1,308,254,677 
Assets 
Reserves (at market values)— 
Goldscoin and- bullion cates teen aeceiiein ot 106,584,356 2 2 = 
Silver bullion: 400 Was eee ean elec ou 986,363 Nil Nil Nik? 
Sterling and U.S.A. dollars....:.......... 394,875 200,861,156 499,192 558,336 
Other currencies of countries on a gold : 
SbaNdaArGueaee n dees teneesesenseetees Nil Nil Nil Nil 
Mopals;besor vies swe rss oer tenes 107,965,594 | 200,861, 1562 499, 1922 558,336? 
SUDSIGaTY.COUN I. sok dee ice eee cee ee 297,335 316,081 55;547 134, 046 
Advances to chartered and savings banks..... Nil Nil 1,250,000 Nil 
Investments (at not exceeding market 
values )— 
Dominion and Provincial Government 
short-term securitlesven is se6 wee cccice 84,846,294 891,783, 439 807 , 227, 340 787, 678,186 
Other Dominion and Provincial Govern- 
Ment AeCuULItiCs ss. aes Secs acer 115,013,637 216,688, 427 209,173,882 472,797,116 
Totals, Investments.............. 149 859 , 931 608,471,866 |1,016,400,722 | 1,260,375, 252 
Bank: promisesin tins, an cnc. eadciece ee ee Nil 1,732,242 2,108,476 1,968,499 
AT Oth er ASsOtse cs oe eee Cee eee ee 1,191,897 31,480,221 27,897,277 45,218,544 
Totals, ASsets:..o..osscsen ores 259,314,757 | 842,861,566 |1,048,211,214 | 1,308, 254,677 


1 From the Bank’s Annual Statement. 


2 The Exchange Fund Order, 1940, authorized the trans- 


fer of the Bank’s gold holdings to the Foreign Exchange Control Board and temporarily suspended the 


requirement for a minimum gold reserve. 


Subsection 4.—The Proposed Industrial Development Bank 


Norsz.—A Bill for the establishment of this Bank was presented to Parliament in March, 1944. At the © 
time this section of the Year Book was sent to press, the draft legislation had received second reading and 


had been referred to the Banking and Commerce Committee. 


Functions of the proposed Industrial Development Bank were outlined in a 
statement made in the House of Commons on March 2 by the Parliamentary 


Assistant to the Minister of Finance. 
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The Bank represents one of the methods to be used by the Government in 
preparing for a high level-of employment and income after the War. To provide 
a high level of employment: considerable peace-time industrial development will 
be required. The reconversion of present war-time industrial capacity to a peace 
basis, erection of new machinery, and the application of new products and techniques 
developed during war time will require a great volume of new financing. Three 
presently existing sources may be looked to for meeting, in part, this situation:— 


(1) The war-time reserves of industry. These resources alone will be far 
short of requirements. ; 


(2) Existing facilities for the provision of credit through the chartered banks. 
These, however, will probably be limited to short-term commitments. 


(3) The severely limited scope of the investment market. This, however, 
cannot take care of small enterprises. 


The proposed Bank will supplement and fill gaps left by the above sources. 
It will extend credit to industrial enterprises considered economically sound if such 
credit cannot for any reason, be obtained from other sources, thus supplementing 
rather than replacing the activities of other lenders in the field. 


The existence of the Industrial Development Bank will, it is believed, be of 
particular value to small business which has laboured under certain handicaps in 
obtaining medium and long-term capital. These small industrial establishments 
are an essential part of the national economy and an important source of employ- 
ment and production. 


The Bank will be a subsidiary corporation of the Bank of Canada, and will 
have as its directors, the directors of the Bank of Canada and the Assistant Deputy 
Governor. The Governor of the Bank will be President of the new organization. 


The Bank will be empowered to borrow up to three times the amount of its 
paid-up capital stock and reserve fund, by the issue of bonds and debentures: 
this, it is expected, will provide total resources of $100,000,000. The bonds and 
debentures issued by the Bank will not be guaranteed by the Federal Government, 
but will be made an eligible investment for the Bank of Canada. 


Section 3.—Currency 
Subsection 1.—Canadian Coinage* 


The present standard of Canada is gold of 900 millesimal fineness (23-22 grains 
of pure gold equal to one gold dollar). Under the Uniform Currency Act of 1871, 
gold coin has been authorized but only very limited issues were ever made. The 
British sovereign and half-sovereign, and United States eagle, half-eagle and double- 
eagle are legal tender. Subsidiary coin consists of 50-, 25- and 10-cent silver 
pieces,; 800 fine (reduced from 925 fine in 1920). Such subsidiary silver coin is legal 
tender to the amount of ten dollars. The 5-cent piece is legal tender up to five 
dollars and the 1-cent bronze coin up to twenty-five cents. There is no provision 
for the redemption of subsidiary coin. A table at p. 807 of the 1941 Year Book 
gives particulars of weight, fineness, etc., of current coins. 


* Revised under the direction of H. E. Ewart, M.E.I.C., Master, Royal Canadian Mint, Ottawa. 

+ The Currency Act of 1910 made provision for a silver dollar and a 5-cent silver coin. The former was 
not coined until 1935, when a limited issue was made as a jubilee coin. The 5-cent silver coin was coined 
freely until 1921. It still has limited legal tender but has been replaced in the coinage by the nickel 5-cent 
piece. In 1942 anew 5-cent piece was coined from ‘tombac’, a copper-zinc alloy, in order to conserve nickel 
for war purposes. 
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2.—Circulation of Canadian Coin as at Dec. 31, 1926-43 


Norre.—The figures are of net issues of coin. Figures for the years°1901-25 appear at p. 858 of the 
1927-28 Year Book. Per capita figures are based on estimates of population as given at p. 141. 


Year Silver Nickel ‘Tombac’ Bronze Total Per Capita 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
LOZG RRA ERS fra Sit cute ate 27,433 , 463 564, 865 - 2,043,833 || 30,042,161 3-18 
pA ODT ead. Sob s. ak eee 27, 104,534 813, 784 - 2,080,196 || 29,998,514 3-11 
LO 28 ectate eae cir eat 27,737, 963 1,063, 627 - 2,171,657 || 30,973,247 3-15 
Ley) a OOS a. eA atta 8 28,638,195 1,330,498 - 2,290,789 || 32,259,482 3°22 
1980... A. ceg coins oR Me ees 28, 562,330 1,494,525 _ 2,297,405 || 32,354,260 3-17 
DOS eins pera ttcityal Mate am ees 28,706,348 1,775,139 ¢ ~ 2,346,054 || 32,827,541 3-16 
LOS2R F Sechervas eee ere ae 28, 853, 740 1,939, 923 - 2,558,962 || 33,352,625 3-17 
ERE eS one gent Ie A ae APN 28,530,340 | 2,064,054 - 2,678,302 || 33,272,696 3-13 
LO 34 ciapenersiene Re, ae ae ere 28,702,640 | 2,256,268 - 2,745,296 || 38, 704,204 3:14 
LOB OR reser: teeter at 28,407, 168 2,449,278 - 2,818,341 || 33,674, 787 3-11 
LOS OP ete en etre cere ete 28,442,074 2,650, 891 - 2,904,288 || 33,997,253 3-10 
LIS TL ENS aT lel erie 29,387, 857 2,899,361 = 3,003,286 || 35,290,504 3-20 
DOS SR crete tee Sa ae ce erepe ee are ar 30,482,924 | 3,051,594 - 3,091,873 || 36,626,391 3-28 
1 OSD hici Serer AYN Mice Tare. 32,236,145 3,355,906 - 3,276,771 || 38, 868, 822 3-45 
LOS Oe rreete otter nett 36, 944,040 4,015, 232 - 4,092,234 || 45,051,506 3-96 
1941. Roe ce etter ae Sed eee eet: 40,339,221 4,467,463 - 4,648,567 || 49,455,251 4-30 
TOGO EAE Real 1 Creek 2 3 RES: 44,011,038 4,827,596 169,424 5,422,131 || 54,430,189 4-67 
1943 ates ckts ek Meee livers 51,009, 046 4, 826, 033 1, 407, 424 6,300,627 || 63,5438, 180 5:38 


>? 


The Royal Canadian Mint.—The Ottawa Mint was established as a branch 
of the Royal Mint under the (Imperial) Coinage Act, 1870, and opened on Jan. 2, 
1908. By 21-22 Geo. V, c. 48, it was constituted a branch of the Department of 
Finance, and by the Proclamation of Nov. 14, 1981, issued under Sect. 3 of that 
Act, it has, since Dec. 1, 1931, operated as the Royal Canadian Mint. At first the 
British North American provinces, and later the Dominion of Canada, obtained 
their coins from the Royal Mint in London or from The Mint, Birmingham, Ltd., 
and in its earlier years the operations of the Mint in Canada were confined to the 
production of gold, silver and bronze coins for domestic circulation, of British sover- 
eigns and of small coins struck under contract for Newfoundland and Jamaica. 
Previous to 1914 small quantities of gold bullion were refined, but during the First 
World War the Mint came to the assistance of the British Government by establish- 
ing a refinery in which nearly twenty million ounces of South African gold were 
treated on account of the Bank of England. The subsequent great development 
of the gold-mining industry in Canada has resulted in gold-refining becoming one of 
the principal activities of the Mint. Gold coins have not been struck since 1919, 
most of the fine gold produced from the rough shipments from the mines being 
delivered to the Department of Finance (since Mar. 11, 1985, the Bank of Canada 
has acted as agent for the Government) in the form of bars of approximately 400 
fine oz. each, the rest being sold in a convenient form to manufacturers. The fine 
silver extracted from the rough gold, when not required for coinage, is sold in New 
York or disposed of to local manufacturing firms. 


An account of the organization and operational methods of the Royal Canadian 
Mint is given at pp. 888-892 of the 1940 Year Book. 
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3.—Annual Receipts of Gold Bullion at the Royal Canadian Mint, and Bullion and 
Coinage Issued, 1926-43 


Norre.—Although not presented in exactly the same form, figures for 1901-16 are given at pp. 857-858 of 
the 1927-28 Year Book and for 1917-25 at p. 894 of the 1936 Year Book. 


Gold Gold Silver Nickel ‘Tombac’ Bronze 
Year Haaeod Bullion Coin Coin Coin: Coin 
Issued Issued Issued Issued Issued 
fine oz. fine oz. $ $ $ $ 
LOZ Greet he Bint gic eran alone 1,375,502 1,347,668 50,000 168,500 - 28,200 
MOF are dae osistctas Gen eee eee 1,448,180 1,451,907 574,000 249,000 - 37,500 
USUAL SE ape ae ete ye Sy, Se 1,329; 113 1,305,200 867,000 250,000 - 92,100 
LEO er eal eae de nek. 438,351 468 , 384 1,081,000 267,000 - 123,300 
LOBOS We asian cee ity Bosch 862,075 722,469 326,000 164,500 - 13,400 
ROS aeame seis Slt bee ee te 1,721,237 1,735,112 475,400 281,000 - 51,400 
UNOE Briers «setae Be a ncare's 2,829,529 | 2,873,221 287,000 165,000 - 213,200 
LD conta cloctue Cem ReaG SPS SERN 2,568,838 | 2,589,649 155,000 125,000 - 120, 800 
NORA rc SAG ek eee wise dats 3,008,977 | 3,038,019 172,300 193 , 000 - 69,900 
OSD ee etscale Satostee metus 3,158,780 | 3,177,497} 601,020 194,000 - 75.100 
LOS Gi hect oie cee es seen ete vikls 3,603,335 | 3,625,549 | 809, 200 202,600 ~ 87, 200 
LOS Te Bie ee CE Ca lait, 3,933,453 | 3,937,911 1,322,200 251,100 - 105,400 
TOSR err eas sc tetet ee ak tes 4,398,258 | 4,308,067 | 1,376,000 . 153,500 - 184,300 
19BO OR A ee ce Thane ae cteton 4,869,239 | 4,834,214 | 2,794,032 321,000 - 214,600 
NE ek Gk act een ees ae Bh ewok 4,990,847 | 5,026,793 | 4,845,000 660, 500 ~ 822,800 
LOA ren ete ects leet s KEM Slee. 5,092,609 | 5,134,348 | 3,534,000 454,000 - 575,300 
Oe Oe ee Tee Be festa ails. ar ie ca 4,611,982 4,611, 892 3, 764,000 361,576 169, 424 783, 500 
Ostet aan tried SERIE Gales 3,616,959 | 3,645,740 | 7,044,000 Nil 1,238,000 881,300 


1 Revised since the publication of the 1942 Year Book. 


Subsection 2.—Dominion and Bank of Canada Notes 


Dominion Notes.—lIn the historical outline referred to at the beginning of 
this Chapter it is stated that Dominion notes became established in 1868. The 
legislation by which the issue was expanded with the growth of the country is 
given in an explanatory footnote at p. 952 of the 1934-35 Year Book. Previous 
editions of the Year Book, down to that of 1940, carry a summary of the main 
features of the former Dominion note issue. 


Bank of Canada Notes.—The Bank of Canada, when it commenced operations, 
assumed the liability for Dominion notes outstanding, which were replaced in public 
circulation, and partly replaced as cash reserves, by its own legal-tender notes in 
denominations of $1, $2, $5, $10, $20, $50, $100 and $1,000. Deposits of chartered 
banks at the Bank of Canada completed the replacement of Dominion notes as cash 
reserves. 


The chartered banks are required under the Bank Act of 1934 to reduce the 
issue of their own bank notes gradually during the years 1935-45 to an amount not 


‘in excess of 25 p.c. of their paid-up capital on Mar. 11, 1935. Bank of Canada 


notes are thus replacing chartered bank notes as the issue of the latter is reduced. 


There has been little change in the circulation of denominations of notes under 
$5. In the denominations from $5 to $1,000, where Bank of Canada notes have 
partially replaced chartered bank notes or Dominion notes, there has been a large 
increase. On the other hand, the special Dominion notes in denominations from 
$1,000 to $50,000 which were used almost exclusively for inter-bank transactions 
or bank reserves, are no longer in use. 
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; 


4,--Denominations of Dominion or Bank of Canada Notes in Circulation, 1926, 1929, 
_ 1932 and 1941-43 


Nors.—Annual averages of month-end figures. The totals outstanding are not always multiples of the 
denominations of notes because of adjustments made according to scale when parts of mutilated notes are 
turned in for cancellation. 


SS oa Se a a ee ee a ee 
—— aS RSENS 


Denomination 1926 1929 1932 1941 1942 1943 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Provincial...... 27,624 27,621 27,594 27,576 27,575 1 te SO 
Fractional...... 1,330, 663 1,380,710 1,287,544 1,099,331 1,096, 085 1,094,531 
Sh eee 17,732,100 20,032,308 18,957,935 30,792,746 34,091,951 37, 143, 601 
SO eie ciit ce 12 925,212 14,609,088 13,346,323 21,295,427 24,828,025 28,067,218 
SA aot 33,397 32,138 31,004 28,974 28,910 28, 873 
Totals’. inch: 32,048,996 36,081, 865 33,650,400 53,244,054 60,072,546 66,361, 797 
SOF eee: 626,179 » 730,101 5, 137.627 62,046,710 78,470,016 93,116,558 
S1OR ave noe Nil Nil Nil 163,104,979 | 248,975,988 333, 974, 557 
S20 ee see cs ne “ es 65,470,362 108,156, 163 163, 509, 117 
Sa Teis cietslelans se “ s 48,092 48,808 43, 892 
$5005. 650 . 650 650 17,527,954 25,509,475 37, 087, 287 
SL002 2 See Nil Nil Nil 26,198,383 38, 683, 504 62, 557, 508 
S000F cee 1,875,917 1,811,875 2,530, 833 684,625 598,875 533, 750 
ST 000m neces 3,799,250 4,168,917 6,487,583 18,097,250 16,729, 833 16, 231, 250 
HPOtals \ setae 6,301,996 6,711,543 14,106,693 | 353,178,355 | 512,172,662 707, 053,919 
Specials— 
$1000 ne eens 671,333 407, 667 3,500 1,000 1,000 1,000 
$0; 000232 e0.. 16,307,500 7,209,583 8,063,750 10,000 10,000 10, 000 
$50,000. 25.2. 134,675,000 | 153,970,834 110,054,167 | . Nil i i 
Totals, Specials.| 151,653,833 161,588,084 | 118,121,417 11,000 11,000 11,000 
Grand Totals..| 190,004,825 | 204,381,492 | 165,878,510 406,433,409 | 572,256,208 773,426,716 


a a a eS 1 Be 


Subsection 3.—Chartered Bank Notes 


The developments by which bank notes became the chief circulating medium 
in Canada in the period preceding the establishment of the Bank of Canada are 
described in the historical outline referred to at the beginning of this Chapter. 
The main steps of this development that remained as permanent features of the 
system are outlined at pp. 809-810 of the 1941 Year Book. 


The provisions regarding bank notes were materially changed with the estab- 
lishment of the Bank of Canada under the Bank Act (c. 24) of 1934. The authority 
for both seasonal expansion and additional issue secured by deposit in the Central 
Gold Reserves was then terminated. Provision was made for a gradual reduction in 
bank-note circulation over a period of years as explained at p. 879. As a result 
of these changes, current data on bank-note circulation are not comparable with 
those of earlier years. However, statistics of total notes in the hands of the general 
public are comparable. This public circulation includes chartered bank notes 


together with Dominion notes. and Bank of Canada notes, exclusive of those held _ 


by the banks as reserves. Statistics on this basis are shown in Table 5. 
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-_e OO eee Cc eee — — 
5.—Annual Averages of Note Circulation in the Hands of the Public, 1926-43 

Norr.—Figures of circulating media in the hands of the general public for the years 1900-35 appear at 


p- 900 of the 1936 Year Book. 


Averages of Month-End Averages of Daily 
Figures Figures of Total 
Year e 
Dominion 
Chartered Per 
Bank of Total A t8 : 
Bank! C canes ie Sten Capita 
$ $ $ $ $ 
DOD Gelert wastes arg ha ei co es eee ee 153,931,898 26,314,706 | 180,246,604 195,000,000 20-63 
1 LE heits SELIG o eT Eo eee 156,254,231 27,793,500 184,047,731 198,000,000 20-55 
LOD Ss SREY. cited ease” Riess a eee | 1605209,051 28,803,340 189,012,391 204,000,000 20-74 
PO erle ce oer coats Re ieee tale: 161,483,696 30,003,870 191,487,566 205,000,000 20-44 
DOBO ge SA ee eu oes Se oe a 144,178,819 28,812,059 | 172,990,878 || 185,000,000 18-12 
Poe ee Perce taetoie oars Si ercare 128,881,241 28,572,011 157, 453 , 252 167,000,000 16-09 
LODO een CRE Me ere 120,918,577 28,483,686 | 149,402,263 158,000,000 15-035 
ERR RRA ae ae ay ee ed hy Oe 120,624,661 29,066,051 149,690,712 157,000,000 14-775 
ASA Sop ead rec te eee 125,119,382 80,547, 720 155, 667, 102 163,000, 000 15-185 
1 OSD Meee eee rota wks Ba ekg SOM 118,512,334 47,288,651 165, 800, 985 169,000,000 15-585 
TOSG Ar ere en gs caret ch eicine bee ie 112,914,641 66,934,958 179, 849,599 182,000,000 16-625 
AREBN ES id 40% 2G AR eT er Ae airs 104,211,037 94,876,384 199,087,421 200,000,000 18-115 
IOS Ree eta ene ta, 93,978,355 109, 748,030 203,726,385 205,000,000 18-385 
LOS OR ee crest ares ee Ore ek ce ator ors. 88, 820, 636 129, 261,655 218,082,291 216,000,000 19-175 
TSO... sands vines oe bats pone ahs Seehiew BE 87,194,399 206,916,964 294,111,363 287,000,000 25-225 
TQ Al ec mated oN cops eth ue ata, 78,761,049 | 320,037,3295| 398,798,378 || 386,000,000 33-545 
LOAD eens eae. oxic SRLS A Boos: 69,502,871 472,011,416 541,514,287 |} 523,000,000 44-88 
AQBSS ERO MCR Se ot oteltore a epbandidl tel ob hates 49,082,172 | 660,998,231 | 710,080,403 || 688,000,000 58-25 
‘1 Gross note circulation of chartered banks less notes of other chartered banks. 2 Total issue 
less notes held by chartered banks and notes deposited in the Central Gold Reserves up to March, 1935. 
3 Figures, to nearest million, supplied by the Bank of Canada. 4 Figures based on estimates of popu- 
lation as given at p. 141, 5 Revised since the publication of the 1942 Year Book. 


Section 4.—Monetary Reserves 
Subsection 1.—Bank of Canada Reserves 


The composition of Canadian Gold Reserves held by the Government is pre- 
sented in the 1936 edition of the Year Book, at p. 895, for the years 1905 to 1934. 
Since March, 1935, the gold reserves have been held by the Bank of Canada. By 
authority of the Exchange Fund Act (c. 60, 1985), effective in July, 1935, they are 


valued at the prevailing current market price of gold. The effect of the revaluation 


as from the above date is shown in the chart at p. 886 of the 1937 Year Book. 
The new data are now to be found under the item “Reserves” in the “Assets” 
section of Table 1, p. 876. As explained in footnote 2 of that table, under the 
Exchange Fund Order of Apr. 30, 1940, the gold reserves of the Bank of Canada 
were transferred to the Foreign Exchange Control Board and the requirement that 
the Bank should maintain a reserve of gold equal to not less than 25 p.c. of its 
total note and deposit liabilities in Canada was temporarily suspended. 


Subsection 2.—Chartered Bank Canadian Cash Reserves 


Before the Establishment of the Bank of Canada.—Up to March, 1935, 
legal tender cash reserves in Canada were made up partly of Dominion notes; 
partly of gold coin and bullion, and subsidiary coin, including these forms of cash 
held by the banks themselves; and as deposits in the Central Gold Reserves. In 
so far as these reserves were in actual gold or were in Dominion notes backed by 
gold, they were subject to the expanding or contracting influences of monetary gold 
imports or exports arising from Canada’s balance of international payments, so 
long as Canada was on the gold standard. 
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Since the Establishment of the Bank of Canada.—When the Bank of 
Canada was established, the chartered banks turned over their reserves of gold in 
Canada and Dominion notes to the new bank in exchange for deposits with, and 
notes of, the Bank of Canada. It was provided that henceforth the chartered banks 
were to carry reserves in these forms amounting to at least 5 p.c. of their deposit 
liabilities in Canada. Since that time, therefore, the gold reserves against currency 
and bank credit have been in the custody of the central bank except as affected by the 
Exchange Fund Order, 1940, as explained under Bank of Canada reserves in Sub- 
section l. 


6.—Annual Averages of Cash Reserves of the Chartered Banks in Canada, 1926-43 


Nors.—Figures, to nearest million, supplied by the Bank of Canada. Cash reserves prior to Mar. 11, 
1935, include gold and coin and Dominion notes held by the banks in Canada and deposits in the Cantal 
Gold Reserves not earmarked; since that date, they include notes and deposits with the Bank of Canada. 


poe : ii Annual , oe ; pees ei ; 
verage O verage O verage O verage O 
Year Daily Month-End Year Daily Month-End 
Figures Figures Figures Figures 
$ $ $ $ 

TODG era sae then wtocarent 192,000,000 1972000; 000i iA G85! sea iether 213,000,000 216,000,000 
VOB GsEE sche De eens ss 187,000, 000 1940007000) 198 Gee cost Mila oe aie 225,000,000 225,000,000 
LOD a eens 193,000,000 | 205,000,000 || 1987................. 240, 000, 000 240,000, 000 
BUS PA | he 5 in A ae a en 191,000,000 212 BO0S600s PF 1988 22 a. here eee 254, 000,000 252,000,000 
LOS Ose. e aia s erate cine 176,000,000 107. 000; O00 ia G3 925 Ge eet ntors cere 269,000,000 268 , 000, 000 
AGG were us eer  eiee ens 169,000,000.) 182;.000; 000; We1940 oo vccerts cp nue 289,000,000 287,000,000 
LOS 2 ences ee eae 172; 000,000)" .186;000; 000) 194i oie reste cree 313,000,000 308 , 000, 000 
LOSS) steaks carsetaens aro 189,000,000 195; O00; COOP 1942 ers ccisaprt serie 342,000,000 340,000,000 
LQGES Sf conten este ce 201,000, 000..|.. 208,000,000) | 1943... 2... ee 423, 000, 000 413, 000, 000 


1 See text immediately preceding this table. 


Section 5.—Commercial Banking 


Subsection 1.—Historical 


: 


Since one of the chief functions of the early banks in Canada was to issue notes 
to provide a convenient currency or circulating medium, it has been expedient to 
cover both currency and banking in the one historical sketch, which is given at 
pp. 901-905 of the 1938 Year Book. The 1941 Year Book, at pp. 812-813, treats 
of the note issues of the chartered banks to the outbreak of the Second World War 
and of bank absorptions since Confederation. A list of the banks at Confederation 
appears at p. 897 of the 1940 Year Book. A table at pp. 894-895 of the 1937 Year 
Book shows the insolvencies since Confederation; there has been none since 1923. 


The 1944 Revision of the Bank Act.—According to statute the charters of 
the commercial banks in Canada are renewable every ten years and, at the same 
time, the Bank Act itself is revised. On May 1, 1944,* the Minister of Finance 
introduced into the House of Commons a Bill by which the latest proposed revisions 
of the Bank Act were placed before Parliament for discussion. The Minister 
explained the various features of the Bill on May 2 when the, legislation was intro- 
duced for Second Reading.t Because of the importance of the proposed changes 
the most outstanding of these are summarized below, although they have not yet 
passed into the Statutes and changes may be made by Parliament before the final 
legislation is passed. 


* See Hansard for May 1, 1944, pp. 2553-2554. 
t See Hansard for May 2, 1944, pp. 2609-2630. 
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(1) Note Issue.—The changes under this heading: (a) preclude any new bank 
that may be incorporated from having any right to issue bank notes; (b) limit the 
right of existing banks to issue or re-issue bank notes in Canada to the period ending 
Jan. 1, 1945, and in that period only up to the present limit of 35 p.c. of their 
unimpaired paid-up capital; (c) require existing banks to reduce their note issue 
by Jan. 1, 1945, to 25 p.c. of their unimpaired paid-up capital, thereafter until 
Jan. 1, 1950, to take away from them the right to issue or re-issue their notes and to 
require them to retire all their notes outstanding in Canada by Jan. 1, 1950; (d) to 
allow existing banks to continue to issue notes for circulation outside of Canada 
but only up to a maximum of 10 p.c. of their unimpaired paid-up capital. 


(2) Inactive Accounts—Every inactive account, wherein no transaction has 
taken place and no claim has been made for a period of ten years, shall be turned 
over (together with interest, if any, to the date of payment) by the chartered banks 
to the Bank of Canada and, thereupon, the liability of the chartered banks in respect 
to the debt ceases and is taken over by the Bank of Canada. If payment, be later 
demanded by a person who was originally a creditor of a chartered bank or by his 
legal representatives, the Bank of Canada shall pay the amount paid to it together 
with such interest, if any, as is due. After completion of a twenty-year period, 
the Bank of Canada will continue to be liable to pay the amount and the accumulated 
interest but interest will not continue to accumulate after that time. 


(3) Interest Rates Chargeable by the Chartered Banks.—Very important changes 
are proposed in respect to Section 91 of the Bank Act. In keeping with the decline 
in interest rates which has occurred in recent years, it is proposed to reduce the 
maximum rate from 7 p.c. to 6 p.c. per annum. Another proposed amendment to 
this same section of the Bank Act introduces a radical change in Canadian banking 
practice by making possible participation by the chartered banks in the small-loan 
business, where such loans, evidenced by promissory notes not supported by col- 
lateral, do not exceed $500. Such loans are repayable in substantial equal monthly 
installments and the bank may charge a rate that does not exceed a rate resulting 
from a discount of 5 p.c. on a one-year loan repayable in equal monthly installments: 
this is equivalent to an effective interest rate of 9? p.c. per annum — considerably 
less than half the rate that small-loan companies and personal money lenders are 
at present permitted to charge on similar loans. The Minister pointed out that, 
in his desire to keep maximum charges low, he may easily have gone too far and 
would like the Banking and Commerce Committee to hear evidence from the banks 
as to how far it was possible to do this type of business under the terms suggested 
in the Bill. 


(4) The Simplification of Borrowing Procedure for Certain Types of Business 
other than Farmers and Fishermen.—In certain types of business borrowers find it 
necessary frequently to turn over goods upon which security is advanced. In the 
past fresh security has had to be given every time new materials were acquired. 
The proposed amendment would greatly reduce the inconvenience to such borrowers 
by recognizing security given at the outset as security for all loans made or to be 
made under a revolving line of credit covering raw materials as they are acquired 
and manufactured. 
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(5) The Planning of Facilities for Loans to Farmers and Fishermen.—Certain 
amendments are proposed that will make it possible for the chartered banks to 
supply ‘intermediate’ credit needed by farmers and fishermen to increase the effici- 
ency of their operations or to add to the amenities of life on the farm. Under a 
proposed new Farm Improvement Loans Act the Government will give guarantees 
up to 10 p.c. of the aggregate of eligible loans, to banks in respect of certain loans 
to farmers, and the maximum rate of interest to be charged by the banks will be 
5 p.c. simple interest per annum. Such loans may be made to farmers who own 
their own farms and also to purchasers under agreements for sale and to tenant 
farmers. ‘They may be made for the purchase of implements upon the security 
of such implements, for the purchase or installation of equipment or of farm electric 


systems or for permanent improvements generally, upon the security of such equip- 


ment or improvements. 


At the time of going to press with this section of the Year Book, the revision 
of the Bank Act as submitted to the House by the Minister of Finance on May 2, 
1944, had been referred to the Banking and Commerce Committee. The final 
legislation will be reviewed in the 1945 edition of the Year Book. 


The Canadian Banks and the Dominion’s War Effort.—Because for the 
most part they operate on a nationwide scale, the chartered banks of Canada have 
been from the first in a position to exercise an extraordinarily potent influence in 
the furtherance of Canada’s war effort. The experience, resources and organization 
of these banks, with their thousands of branches throughout the country, have been 
placed unreservedly at the disposal of the Dominion Government, and have been of 
great assistance in carrying out much of the administrative work connected with 
the control of the numerous and complicated measures necessary for the maintenance 
of financial equilibrium. The services of banking experts have assisted in operations 
connected with. financing war operations of ever-increasing scope. 


To-day, the volume of business handled by the banks is on a level phenomenally 
higher than at any time in their history, yet their staffs of experienced men are much 
smaller than in peace-time, owing to the fact that nearly 7,000 of their younger 
men are serving in the Armed Forces. These men have had to be replaced by 
women, quickly and intensively trained for the work. 


The most onerous war work devolving on the chartered banks has been the 
administration of the regulations of foreign exchange control. These regulations, 
which are numerous and complicated, entail much extra work by the staffs of the 
leading offices, involving as they do explanations to customers, advice as to pro- 
cedure, the filling out of forms, and full responsibility for all the innumerable inter- 
national transactions involved. 


Other war work includes handling details connected with the offering and sale 
of Victory Bonds; selling war savings certificates and war savings stamps; ration 
coupon banking on the lines undertaken by the banks in the United States; estab- 
lishment of branches at military camps; cashing of innumerable cheques for Govern- 
ment employees and members of the Armed Forces and their dependants; the 
cashing of coupons for the hundreds of thousands of holders of Victory Bonds; the 
administering of much detail of Canada’s cheque stamp law; the collecting and 
clearing of millions of income tax certificates relative to coupons, cheques and 
other items cashed and received for deposit. 


All this extra work has become part of the routine of banking in Canada. 


ee 
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Subsection 2.—Combined Statistics of Chartered Banks 


In order to afford a clear view of the nature of banking transactions in Canada, 
bank liabilities have been classified in Table 7 in two main groups: liabilities to 
shareholders and liabilities to the public. Only the latter group is ordinarily con- 
sidered when determining the financial position of any such institution. Assets are 
divided into four groups, “other assets’ being included in the total. Of interest to 
students of banking practice, the relative rates of increase of capital and reserve 
funds may be noted, also the great increase in the proportion of liabilities to the 
public to total liabilities, and the gradually increasing percentage of liabilities to the 
public to total assets. The following chart showing the division of ownership of 
assets is of interest in this connection. ‘The declining proportion of notes in circula- 
tion to total liabilities to the public is also characteristic of the evolution of banking 
in recent times. Holdings of Dominion and Provincial Government and municipal 
securities were relatively insignificant prior to the First World War. 
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7.—Development of Chartered Banking Business in Canada, 1916-43 


Nore.—These statistics are yearly averages computed from the twelve monthly returns. Dashes 
indicate that no information is available under the corresponding column heads for years so indicated. 
Figures for the years 1867 to 1880 will be found at pp. 918-919 of the 1938 Year Book, and for the years 1881 
to 1915 at pp. 815-816 of the 1941 edition. 


LIABILITIES 
Liabilities 
Year to Liabilities to the Public ‘ 
Shareholders 
Rest or Notes Demand Notice Total Total 
Capital Reserve in Deposits Deposits on — Public 
Fund Circulation | in Canada | in Canada Deposit Liabilities? 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
19167... %. 113,175,353] 112,989,541] 126,691,913] 428,717,781] 780,842,383] 1,418,035,429] 1,596, 905,337 
NOT S eos 111,637,755] 113,560, 997]| 161,029,606] 468,049,790] 928,271,838] 1,643, 203,020] 1,866,228, 236 
LOIS Eos. 110,618,504) 114,041,500] 198,645,254) 587,342,904] 966,341,499) 1,912,395, 780) 2,184,359,820 
1919...-..| 115,004,960] 121,160,774) 218,919,261) 621,676,065] 1,125, 202,403) 2,189,428,885|| 2,495, 582,568 
19207224 123,617,120| 128,756,690!) 228,800,379| 653,862,869| 1,239,308,076| 2,438,079, 792i 2,784,068, 698 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 886. 
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7.—Development of Chartered Banking Business in Canada, 1916-43—concluded 


LIABILITIES—concluded 


eZ és ipl ae pe Liabilities to the Public 
ear 
Rest or Notes Demand Notice Total Total 
Capital Reserve in Deposits Deposits on Public 
Fund Circulation | in Canada | in-Canada Deposit! Liabilities? 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
TA Gee 129,096,339] 134,104,030] 194,621,710] 551,914,643] 1,289,347,063] 2, 264,586,736] 2,556,454, 190 
19292. 125,456,485) 129,627,270] 166,466,109] 502,781,234! 1,191,637,004] 2,120,997,030] 2,364, 822,657 
19S A a 124,373,293] 126,441, 667|| 170,420,792] 523,170,930) 1,197,277,065| 2,107,606,111] 2,374,308,376 
$904.00: 122,409,504} 123,841,666)! 166,136,765] 511,218,736] 1,198,246,414] 2,130,621,760) 2,438,771,001 
1025 ee 118,831,327) 123,108,366|| 165,235,168) 531,180,578] 1,269,542,584] 2,221,160,611] 2,532,832,064 
LO2GR ce 116,638,254) 125,441, 700) 168,885,995] 553,322,935} 1,340,559,021) 2,277,192,043]) 2,604, 601,786 
102 (ees 121,666,774) 130,320,897] 172,100,763} 596,069,007} 1,399,062,201| 2,415, 132,260] 2,758,324, 713 
LODS satroes 122,839,879] 134,087,485] 176, 716,979) 677,467, 295| 1,496,608,451] 2,610,594,865]| 3,044, 742,165 
1929 137, 269,085} 150,636, 682)| 178,291,030] 696,387°381} 1,479,870,058] 2,696, 747,857) 3,215, 503,098 
1930 ee 144, 560,874} 160,639,246] 159,341,085} 622,895,347] 1,427,569, 716| 2,516,611,587]| 2,909, 530, 263 
TORY Ws sate 144, 674,853} 162,075,000) 141,969,350} 578,604,394] 1,437,976,832| 2,422,834,828] 2,741,554, 219 
MOS 2 ee 144,500,000} 162,000,000) 132,165,942] 486,270,764] 1,376,325,128] 2,256,639,530)) 2,546, 149, 789 
HOSS eer 144,500,000} 157,250,000) 180,362,488} 488,527,864] 1,378,497,944! 2,236,841,539]) 2,517,934, 260 
193404 144,916,667) 132,604,166) 135,537,793] 513,973,506) 1,372,817,869| 2,274,607,936] 2,548, 720.434 
1935.. «..} 145,500,000} 132,750,000) 125,644,102] 568,615,373] 1,445,281,247| 2,426, 760,993! 2,667,950, 352 
193 Gees 145,500,000} 133,000,000] 119,507,306} 618,340,561} 1,518, 216,945] 2,614,895,597]] 2,855,622, 232 
193 7 schenr 145,500,000} 133,750,000) 110,259,134] 691,319,545] 1,573,654,555| 2,775,530,413]) 3,025, 721,653 
LOSS ace ac 145,500,000} 133,750,000] 99,870,493] 690,485,877) 1,630,481,857| 2,823,686, 934]] 3,056,684, 905 
1989ace. 145,500,000} 133,750,000] 94,064,907} 741,733,241) 1,699,224,304] 3,060,859, 111]] 3, 298,351,099 
19402723 145,500,000} 133,750,000)| 91,134,378] 875,059,476] 1,646,891,010] 3,179,523,062]] 3,411, 104,825 
OG ae 145,500,000} 183,916,667] 81,620, 753|1,088,198,370) 1,616,129,007] 3,464,781, 844! 3,711,870, 680 
LY ieee A 145,500,000} 135,083,333] 71,743, 242/1,341,499,012! 1,644,842,331] 3,834,335, 141]] 4, 102,355,598 
1943's Aes; 145,500,000} 136,750,000} 50,230, 204/1,619,407,736| 1,864,177,700| 4,592,336, 705|| 4,849,222, 582 
ASSETS 
Municipal hie 
Specie and |Dominion and} Securities in Li 1g 
Year Dominion Provincial | Canada and Total Total Total bilitic 
or Bank Government Public Securities Loans Assets? t T tat 
of Canada Securities Securities . Se 
Notes Elsewhere ape 
$ $ $ $ $ $ p.c. 
1916. 230,113,8314} 29,717,007 117, 902, 686 - 1|1,135,866,531 |1,839,286,709 || 86-82 
1917. 265,389,5674) 131,078,854 138,341,125 - [|1,219,161,252 }2,111,559,555 |} 88-38 
1918, 351,762,8414) 162,621,026 252,936, 568 - 1,339,660,669 }2,432,331, 418 89-81 
1919. 370,775, 7234] 214,621,625 256,270,715 - 1,552,971, 202 |2,754, 568,118 90-60 
1920. 367,165,0544) 120,356,255 210,826,991 - 1,935,449, 637 |3,064, 133, 843 90-86 
1921. 335,081,0324) 166,688,146 | 156,552,503 - 1|1,781,184,781 |2,841,782,079 || 89-96 
1922. 805, 522,4254) 198,826,031 90,131,491 = 1, 648,643,443 |2,638,776,483 89-62 
1923. 291,999,8794) 242,292,315 112, 642,627 401, 792, 206 5|1, 606, 982,483, 12,643,773, 986 92-16 
1924. 266,961,3304) 314,099,097 | 135,597,860 | 502,561,847 |1,546, 792,080 |2,701,427,011 || 90-28 
1925. 259,714,043 4! 358,344,887 147,563,292 565,505,647 |1,562,017,009 |2, 789,619,061 90-80 
1926. 252,754,2684} 343,595,936 | 127,765,375 | 532,817,056 |1,682,379,658 |2,864,019,213 || 90-94 
1927. 252,188,4474| 324,580,796 133,314, 843 520,971,402 |1,839,905,275 |3,029, 680, 616 91-04 
1928. 264, 804,2514) 333,837,004 124, 996, 823 522,628,208 |2,072,403,628 |3,323,163,195 91-62 
1929 261,625,1734| 341,744,572 104,309, 024 499,015,138 |2,279, 247,504 |3,528,468, 027 91-13 
1930 232,016,6164] 316,196,343 101,585,131 | 471,637,542 |2,064,597,746 |3,237,073,853 || 89-88 
1931 207,983,8574] 454,386,965 | 154,829,056 | 674,357,232 |1,764,088,477 |3,066,018,472 || 89-42 
1932 206,925,1034} 489,709,241 150, 891,599 695,758,801 |1,582,667,313 |2,869,429,779 88-73 
1933. 209,550,2854| 626,881,709 | 163,834,318 841,151,958 |1,409,067,110 |2,831,393,641 || 88-93 
1934 214,419, 2804) 683,498,403 139,850,099 866,725,958 |1,373,683,071 |2,837,919, 961 89-81 
1935 227,692,9526,7| 860,942,292 137,764,626 |1,044,351,653 |1,276,430,825 |2,956,577,704 || 90-24 
1936 240,596,447 611,074,795, 141 161,879,725 |1,330,808,991 |1,140,557,800 |3,144,506,755 || 90-81 
1937 249 372, 724 611,118, 893,938 181,972,016 |1,426,371,394 |1, 200,574,223 |3,317, 087, 132 91-22 
1938. 262,354, 597 6|1, 143 040, 485 170,487,703 |1,439, 666,822 |1, 200,692,605 |3,348, 708,580 91-28 
1939 279,161,539 61, 234,066,994 179,924,335 |1,540,330,246 |1, 243,616,409 |3,591, 564,586 91-84 
1940. 296,877,855 61,311, 641,053 157,361,535 |1,579, 467,048 |1,324,021,841 |3,707,316,459 |} 92-01 
1941 318 , 039, 223 61,483, 299, 697 149,467,128 |1,726, 548,416 |1,403,181,296 |4,008,381, 256 92-60 
1942 349,729,409 6}1, 806,891,877 182,052,417 |2,073,471,530 |1,370,418,799 |4,399, 820,746 93-24 
1943 422, 561,348 6|2, 404, 756, 733 232,405,156 |2,713,939,940 |1,334,080,022 15,148,458, 722 94-19 


1 Includes the deposits of Dominion and Provincial Governments and also deposits elsewhere than in 


Canada. 


deposits in Central Gold Reserves. 


Bank of Canada and specie. 


2 Includes other liabilities to the public. 


5 First year reported. 


7 Ten-month average. 


3 Includes other assets. 


4 Includes 


6 Notes of, and deposits in, the 
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8.—Assets of Chartered Banks, 1929, 1932 and 1941-43 


Nors.—The statistics in tais table are averages computed from the twelve monthly returns in each 
year. As the first two items have been worked out only to the nearest million for the years prior to 1937 
the totals for 1929 and 1932 are not the exact sums of the individual items. 


Item 1929 1932 1941 1942 1943 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Cash reserves against Canadi 
deposits (as per Table 6)..... 212,000,000 | 186,000,000 | 308,308,2031) 340,243,150 412, 834, 602 
Secured bank-note issue2,...... 25,000,000 2,000,000 3 3 3 
Subsidiary coin..............-- 4 4 6,631, 247 6, 723,999 6,991, 299 
Notes of other Canadian banks. 16,807,334 11,247,365 2,859, 704 2,240,371 1,148,032 
Cheques of other banks........ 149,545,199 82, 948,867 | 140,781,514 162,871,487 189,114, 743 
Deposits at other Canadian 
Iankeee sae aGs 2A. RS ae 4,698,323 3,461,775 2,955, 155 3,117,674 2,508, 852 
Gold and coin abroad.......... 24,797,260 19,089,489 8,099,773 2,762,260 2,735,447 
Foreign currencies.............. 19,468,671 16,022,766 31,607, 723 39,579,069 66,976,350 
Deposits at United Kingdom 
hig [ta te ier o rr ee 4,826,444 9,383,994 39,912,495 44,458,867 55,990, 635 
Deposits at foreign banks...... 86,178, 585 97,999,358 | 150,180,183 | 139,991,802 156, 911, 232 
Securities— 
Dominion and _ Provincial 
Government securities..... 341,744,572 | 489,709,241 |1,483,299,697 |1,806,891,877 | 2,404, 756,733 
Other Canadian and foreign : 
public securities............ 104,309,024 | 150,891,599 | 149,467,128 | 182,052,417 232, 405,156 
Other bonds, debentures and 
BbLOOKSs.resreid eset ees 52,961, 542 55, 157,961 93,776,591 84, 527, 236 76, 778, 050 
Call and Short Loans— 
Pniawaday 266). deol 267,271,488 | 117,224,745 34,016, 605 28, 693,801 34, 697, 848 
Elsewhere............ PR incest 301,091,053 84, 227,574 44,380,973 55,508, 955 80, 868, 655 


Current Loans— 
Canada— 
Loans to Provincial Goy- 
eramentsrs 060 os ia, 19,002, 655 34,386, 119 12,500,523 | 8,061,358 5,505, 875 
Loans to cities, towns, : 
municipalities and school 


GASELICUR ie oS tomantatid as 93,325, 211 130,567,792 82,982, 243 72,102,455 55, 862, 298 
Other current loans and 
GIGEOUNES 47 wie cies fe dog cds 1,342, 666,883 |1,032,081,481 |1,090,765,472 |1,074,703,498 | 1,052,702, 964 
Elsewhere than in Canada....| 248,367,887 | 171,861,621 | 138,185,445 | 127,224,222 101, 667, 089 
Non-current loans............-. 7,522,377 12,317,980 5,400,035 4,124,510 2,775, 292 
Other Assets— 
Real estate, other than bank 
HEQGHBOS. a. stale e dawharc +: 5,618,820 7,141,708 6,829,460 6,001,679 5,118,871 
Mortgages on real estate 
sold by the banks.......... 7,221,774 6, 244, 908 3,516, 182 3,399, 524 3,124, 855 
Bank premises............... 75,536,822 79,714, 603 70, 285, 504 69, 126,479 66, 705,291 
Bank circulation redemp- 
POR PEUING <2 5: cok, Noes Coe 6,246,861 6,721,355 4,674,712 4, 266, 658 3,696, 690 


Liabilities of customers 
under letters of credit as 


GUT CONUG eos vies dle amo 4 ae 100, 473 , 805 48,671,585 94,522,777 | 118,064,200 113,289,929 

All other assets... ....05....05. 11, 957,574 14,520,279 12,491,9121| 13,083,198 13,301,934 
Totals, Assets 3,528,468,0275 25869, 429,7795 4,008,381,256 4,399,820,746 5,148, 458, W22 

1 Revised since the publication of the 1942 Year Book. 2 That portion of the Central Gold Re- 


serves earmarked for additional bank-note issue. After the establishment of the Bank of Canada in 1935, 
the note issues of the chartered banks were severely restricted and gradually disappeared and this item is 
not in evidence after 1934. 3 System changed owing to establishment of the Bank of Canada. 
4 Included in cash reserves. 5 See headnote. 
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9.— Liabilities of Chartered Banks, 1929, 1932 and 1941-43 


Norr,—The statistics in this table are averages computed from the twelve monthly returns in each year. 


Item 1929 1932 1941 1942 1943 
$ $ $ $ $ 
LIABILITIES TO THE PusBLIc 
Notes in circulation............ 178,291,030 | 132,165,942 81, 620,753 71,743, 242 50, 230, 204 
Deposit Liabilities— 
Government Deposits— 
WOOMIniON tere oe ate Ti, 81d, 312 55,598,660 | 254,316,922 | 267,172,846 425, 628,704 
Provincialin te oes nee 24,536,732 26,151, 681 67, 252,009 79,441,153 95,622, 892 
Advances from Bank of 
Canada secured......... Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil 
Public Deposits— 4 
Deomsand'st: frescoes Ss eee 696,387,381 | 486,270,764 |1,088,198,370 |1,341,499,012 | 1,619,407, 736 
ADITIVO oR meets a nee 1,479,870,058 |1,376,325,128 |1,616,129,007 |1,644,842,331 | 1,864,177, 700 
Horeigne esa kenk Bee 418,138,374 | 312,293,297 | 438,885,536 |. 501,379,799 587, 499, 673 
Inter-Bank Deposits— 
Canadianv sce ater anon 14,528,474 10, 694, 683 11,482,551 13,003,617 13, 242,169 
United Kingdom.......... 25,693,879 5,131,001 21,471,047 23,957,998 32,405, 240 
Others 2st Sao ort eee 100, 254.711 49,732,341 29,745,553 33,487,478 40,792,612 


_ | | | ss 


———q—“«“ |__| 


Canadian currency (estimated)|?, 293,000,000 |1,955,000,000 |3,017,000,000 |3,319,000,000 | 3,962,000,090 
Foreign currency (estimated)..| 644,000,000 | 367,000,000 | 510,000,000 | 885,000,000 716,000,000 


—_———— CO SE | LL 


Totals, Note and Deposit 


Liabilities; 22.04.44. <i9ehs: 3,015,515,951 |2,454,363,497 |3;609, 101,748 |3,976,527,476 | 4,729,006, 930 
Advances under the Finance ; 
Chins acne ak eds meee 82,916, 667 37,352, 667 Nil Nil Nil 
Other Liabilities to the Public- 
Bills jpayablewsa.: sce. sco 10,842,329 1,579,945 8,070 12,309 cs 


Letters of credit outstanding.| 100,473,804 48,671,585 94,522,777 | 118,064,200 113, 289, 929 
Liabilities not included under ' 


foregoing heads............ 5, 754,347 4,182,095 8, 238,085 7,751, 613 6,925,673 
Toraus, LIABILITIES TO THE . 
PUBLIC! oor ate ease 3,215,503,098 | 2,546,149,789 | 3,711,870,680 | 4,102,355,598 | 4,849,222, 532 
Liasiuities TO SHAREHOLDERS 
Capitalies Sate. -, tae 137,269,085 144,500,000 145,500,000 145,500,000 145,500, 000 
Rest or reserve fund........... 150, 636, 682 162,000,000 133,916, 667 135, 083,333 136,750,000 


_—— | | OO 


Grand Totals, Liabilities. ..| 3,503,408,865 | 2,852,649,789 3,991,287,347 4,382,938,931 | 5,131,472,532 
ER EE I 2 TSP ISI SAS SS RAC aa ae a RE EE ae ly 


1 Totals do not correspond with those in Table 7 because of the inclusion here of inter-bank deposits. 


10.—Ratio Comparisons of Certain Assets and Liabilities of Chartered Banks, 1926-43 


Nors.—Yearly averages of month-end figures, except where otherwise specified. 


Canadian Cash to Securities Loans to 
Year Canadian Deposits to Note and Note and 
Deposit Deposit 


Daily Month-End | Liabilities Liabilities 


SS eee —_—[$ 


FORO heh eee oc pant ths aa eta taie eek eee 9-8 10-1 21:3 67-2 
DOT Ace ai sins, crtho a aretess des cena tga taaerg toe ete 9-0 9-4 19-7 69-4 
ree Ses SA Apatite Sant y Sin ult a MIN pri ig: 8-5 9-1 18-2 72-0 
100 FoF wr aioee nals s 5 igen es ae Oh gianna eRe ane 8-3 9-2 16-6 75-6 
LOSO Hs Recta sy fae Ve Keres keaton Sree depen 8-2 9-2 17-1 74-6 
MOO Edin Bais vais g wee oe Ft a usligieh omen atten Baea, 8-1 8-6 25-5 66-7 
ROSA SEWN cel hte es Stas, chee aime aae aa 8-8 9-5 28-4 64-5 
LOSS «5 'sih- uss 46' 2s oe nlenus aN cab iteghes Clalit acine tant 9-8 10-1 34:8 58-2 
ROBES culb'e odia’e Sete te erat eae 6 yh ne eae Ne ee Shttees 10-2 10:3 35-3 56-0 
LB Te Ap Srieatld 5 Sparen rt A poevasiy a tgrn anmicy Gens bs 10-1 10-2 40-1 49-1 
LOGO Pi aiciccahs auan on eterendecce iin dane eee 10-2 10-0 47-7 40-9 
TR SU nicer eo teenar iy. MOP eA er tie te leat 10-2 10-1 48-4 40-7 
LE BRM ee Tat py Ih EAT IS OS RR REE ES 10-5 10-3 48-1 40-1 
DOOD aio 8e ss ek; actee Sia Aa we Sen eee ee ees 10-4 10-2 47-5 38-4 
BOSD ea iakainm exe an sate AEE Dery otc 10-6 10-4 47-3 39-6 
LOD Sr He pues Cae eee ee LORS eae 10-5 10-2 47-8 38-9 
LOZ. GF Fo toea be eRe te ep eee 10-5 10-2 52-1 34-5 
LORS yo is Sek A cee et ER 10-9 10-4 57-4 28-2 
a BRE IN Sa es SSRI Ser SE SON GMS Bd SOLS Dot ee Sd Pie hs SB es DS EN 


1 Supplied by the Bank of Canada. 
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Classification of Deposits and Loans.—As a result of an amendment to the 
Bank Act in 1934, deposits and loans are required to be classified each year according 
to size of the deposit, or purpose of the loan. The following figures cover deposits 
and loans in Canada only. 


11.—Deposits, According to Size, in Chartered Banks in Canada, as at Oct. 31, 
1941-43 


Nors.—Figures for earlier years will be found in the corresponding table of previous editions of the 
Year Book. 


Class and Amount of Deposit 1941 1942 1943 
Deposits Payable on | No. $ No. $ No. $ 
Demand— - 
SL O0UOM MOSS: (<1, cctivc setae a 618,725 | 105,237,928 || 616,523 | 118,509,080 } 611,926 132, 748, 397 
$1°000:t0' $5,000. 5 .i ow 64,727 | 136,338,172 77,200 | 163,495,938 94,266 201,974,379 
$5, 000:to: $25 0008 3.0. 16,220 | 164,201,039 19,955 | 201,724,861 25,017 252, 249,399 
$25,000 to $100,000........ 8,771 | 177,994,706 4,463 | 213,588,960 5,119 240, 346, 340 
Over $100,000............. 1,384 | 550,205,753 1,706 | 895,564,194 2,005 983, 558,776 
Adjustment items!........ = 1,544,991 - 16,175, 626 = 15, 960, 399 
Motals ceca oe: 704,777 | 1,135,522,589 | 719,847 | 1,609,058,659 || 738,333 | 1,826,837,690 
Deposits Payable After 
Notice— 
SI) O00tor legs? .aatec sean. 3,951,585 | 496,309,650 14,055,018 | 534,628,313 4, 280, 439 617, 260, 480 
$1,000 to $5,000.........-. 264,641 | 522,313,498 || 280,596 | 548,800,570 | 342,760 671, 132,745 
$5,00040 $25, 000.2.../...-. 31,267} 272,538,827 31,245 | 271,440,057 35, 798 308, 868, 136 
$25,000 to $100,000........ 2,270 99, 623,904 2,220 98 , 922,505 2,420 105, 430, 382 
Over $100; 00043 245 2... 615 | 195,557,118 661 | 247,760,014 696 250, 788, 990 
Adjustment items!........ - 5,357,082 - 7,181,546 = 7,680, 213 
Totals. ko... 4,250,378 | 1,591,700,079 || 4,369,740 | 1,708,733,005 || 4,662,113 | 1,961,160,946 


1 Representing certified cheques, interest accrued on interest-bearing accounts, items in transit, etc. 
12.—\Loans, According to Class, Made by Chartered Banks in Canada and Out- 
standing as at Oct. 31, 1941-43 


Norz.—Figures for earlier years will be found in the corresponding table of previous editions of the 
Year Book. 


Class of Loan 


Provincial CovernmMenity. sac ess hae tn eee eh os Ba atne Cee 
Municipal government and school district................00.- 
Agricultural— 

Loans to farmers, cattlemen and fruit growers.......... 


Loans to grain dealers, grain exporters and seed merchants 


LOtals eA OVICUMUTAL: comes tae heen soetase sects 


Financial— a 
Call loans and other accommodation to brokers and 
ONG CORIOLSE ct mrs octetterng eres ae ee oe CUM Sa cers ccs 
Loans to trust, loan, mortgage, investment and insurance 
: companies, and other financial institutions........... 
Loans to individuals against approved stocks and bonds 
WOU OtMErwise Classified... 2. Caeae tess cs bee eee cage 


Totals, Financial............. Sens? ae Se 


Merchandising, wholesale and retail......5...6...ccceeeeeees 
Manufacturing—dealers in lumber, pulpwood, and products 

Eka (2 OTe DS RSE eee ie OE ie atta COCR SE) a 
Other manufacturing of all descriptions...................05- 
LE Gerba cR Es UT Ieee oko 2 ee 5, eco nm ap! MeN CRAIG Selita 
Fishing, including packers and curers of fish................. 
Public utility, including transportation companies............ 
Building—contractors and others for building purposes....... 
Charitable and religious institutions—churches, parishes, 

MOST URIS BUG eco recy ela ead eee gr tkt stares Maas cca he 
ECPI Np error ee ie mae din Ae Sharla lh wo Oi ia: bine Dewees wiih scaals 


Ma EAIN WP OURIS 5 tons sale Rene sine visa Vad gsc Ser 


1941 
$ 


8,935,772 
78,092, 402 


47,864,721 
292,420,670 


340, 285,391 


37,741,019 
68, 281,153 
108, 113,329 


214,135,501 
155, 563, 812 


44,409, 667 
245,033, 193 
7,131,169 
10,707,580 
19,881,473 
50, 446, 823 


16,523,008 
83,978,597 


1,275,124,388 


1942 
$ 


4,511, 686 
66,335,199 


46,491,072 
293,627,401 


340, 118,473 


26,833,719 
37,329, 987 
83,679,313 


147,843,019 
123,145, 162 


41,644,778 
213,903,129 

8.879, 638 
9%647. 867 
14'301.741 
49 380,883 


10,430,679 
76, 185,536 


1943 
$ 


5,322,470 
48, 006, 438 


49,829,095 
245,923, 181 


295,752,276 


——S 


39,447,194 
27,089, 437 


100, 024, 759 


166, 561,390 


100, 044, 572 


43, 425, 645 
259, 377, 198 


13,392, 496 
45, 505, 354 


7,692,424 
74, 424, 403 


1,106,327,790 | 1,077,786,092 
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Cheque Payments.—In advanced industrial societies money is only “‘the small 
change of commerce’’. The great bulk of monetary transfers, particularly in the 
case of the larger transactions, is made through the banks. It has been estimated 
that about 6 p.c. of the business transactions of the continent of North America 
are financed by the use of money and the remaining 94 p.c. by the use of cheques. 
Accordingly, if the aggregate amount of the cheques paid through the banks and 
charged to accounts is known, there is an almost complete record of the volume of 
business transacted, and thus of the business activity of the country. 


Bank Debits.—As the number of commercial banks has in recent years been 
steadily diminishing through amalgamations (see pp. 812-813 of the 1941 Year Book), 
there being only 10 in December, 1940,* as compared with 18 in 1923, inter-bank 
transactions are a steadily decreasing proportion of total business transacted, and 
. bank clearings have ceased to be a satisfactory measure of general business. The Can- 
adian Bankers’ Association have secured from January, 1924, the monthly aggregate 
figures of the amount of cheques charged to accounts at all banking offices situated 
in the clearing-house centres of Canada; monthly and annual figures of cheques 
charged to accounts (bank debits) have been published since that time by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Further, in order that an estimate might be made 
of the proportion of banking transactions outside the clearing-house cities to the 
total, the Canadian Bankers’ Association secured for the month of January, 1935, 
the grand total of all cheques charged to accounts at all branch banks throughout 
the Dominion. The results were published in the Bureau’s ‘‘Monthly Review of 
Bank Debits” for February, 1935, and showed that in January, 1935, the aggregate of 
transactions outside the clearing-house cities was 123 p.c. of the grand total in the 
clearing-house cities. In the five economic areas the percentages of debits in the 
clearing-house centres to debits at points outside such areas were as follows: Maritime 
: Provinces, 49-0 to 51-0; Quebec, 93-5 to 6-5; Ontario, 88-1 to 11-9; Prairie Prov- 
inces 92-2 to 7-8; British Columbia, 85-7 to 14-3. The Maritime Provinces was 
the only area where the debits in clearing-house cities were not over 85 p.c. of the 
total debits. 


The sum of the cheques cashed in clearing centres throughout Canada during 
1942 showed a continuance of the upward trend. The total of $45,526,000,000 
represented a gain of 16 p.c. over the $39,243,000,000 cashed during 1941 and was 
almost 44 p.c. greater than the amount for 1939. The increase in debits exceeded 
that shown by several other barometers of economic conditions. 


The total volume of bank debits rose in all five economic areas. Ontario 
recorded the largest increase of 21-5 p.c. followed by the Prairie Provinces with 19-8 
p.c., and British Columbia, Quebee and the Maritime Provinces with increases of 
17-1 p.c., 15-2 p.c. and 14-4 p.c., respectively. 


* Barclays Bank, established in 1929, was the latest addition to the commercial chartered banks in 
Canada; the number has remained at 10 since 1931. . 
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13.—Bank Debits at the Clearing-House Centres of Canada, by Individual Centres, 
1939-43 


Nors.—Figures for earlier years will be found in the corresponding table in previous Year Books. 


Clearing-House Centre 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 
$ $ $ $ $ 

Maritime Provinces— 

Flalifaxerriss cote! an) deaceana fe 381,824,396 466,407,830 532,366,368 601,963,388 672,762,400 

MON CLOD Aire sea Date cw chee 108, 891, 549 131,876,159 154, 748,067 184,165, 605 207,076,041 

Saint John: 52s haere 189, 232,027 226,205,847 253 597,717 289,607,897 363, 924, 420 

Totals, Maritime Provinces.| 679,947,972 | 824,489,836 | 940,712,152 |1,075,736,890 | 1,248, 762,861 
Quebec— 

Montrealan © # tee tine aces 8,759.472,109] 8,714,457, 293} 9,904, 907,872}11,392,049, 905 13,761, 657, 086 

QUSHOCs searsis ein steers! srasepsoenaiecte 977,211,370] 1,160,797, 219} 1,050,000, 221] 1,231, 242,129) 1,476,503, 724 

Sherbrooke saeanias wine sie sels 83,715,973 97,806,095 118,758,487 127,801,593 135, 720, 215 


_—_—_ 
— | | 


Totals;Quebecs. witeu<sreese 


a  ) 


Ontario— 

Brantiordes ssicemece erties 107,113,483 133,916,143 163,477,014 208,615,177 232,033,285 
Chathamic Les eres: 102,259, 883 114,928,963 124,725,615 119,967,266 132,107,887 
Forte watlisimes sn. eersere oe 67,033, 183 81,267,814 110,017,118 122,471,043 131, 640, 784 
Hamilton oan. anced: 644,434,3041 837,849,771) 1,105,198,410) 1,311,159, 162 1,331, 492,619 
HAN EStONE cen avccen ee eee 72,712,646 92,306,524 105,513,274 136,820,283 155, 048, 257 
IRIGCHGnerite acer reer 145,302,026 174,497,496 218,414,890 261,214,568 277,983,952 

ONGON Ss aes te eee ae 385, 768,062 441,622,178 497 ,464, 748 543,181,606 594, 565, 226 
Ottawa. Jae Gatien ene 1,266, 268,210] 2,191,382,511| 3,334,459,483) 6,306,952, 488 7,041, 856, 827 
Peter boroug nia cacne ere: 70,496,391 90,582,623 114,549,341 141,611,607 148, 557,997 
StiC@atharinessw a seee tee - - 140,738,966! 248,221,277) 268,819,718 
Sarnia: eee See aie 76,489,776 79,516, a 105,820,585 132,311,935 164, 342,335 
Sud buryisue vereciee ie 85,812,435 90,337, 96,812,765 104,074,081 103, 585, 400 
TOrontOne cs aca ee ek 10,173,866, 946}10,510, 504, 38 11,354,826, 471}11, 540, 621, 984}13, 091, 307, 830 
Winds0rae isis cde son theives 420,933,103 545,691,437 742,770,161 964,436,773] 1,013, 360,025 


Totals; Ontario sensascennick 


Prairie Provinces— 


eterna ners | ee | ar | | LD 


— | | | | 


DBrandons..a pas te oc dere one ce 33,810,275 41,906,493 54,553,907 68,833,401 78, 328, 898 
Calgary, thc ety s ere te 661,675,521] 764,328,600) 923,982,846] 948,012,956] 1.201,421,721 
HdMOntGne. h = c02 sr eees one 470,279,314} 553,324,680] 620,645,790] 725,037,893] 988,229,423 
Lethbridge :3: }: jokes «06-6 oe 56, 702,076 56, 707,586 67,723,576 79,005,926 95, 167,384 
Medicine Hat<. 254 -.: 0s 0%: 27,707,009 32,705. 936 42,537,323 47,557,340 59, 430, 281 
Maas Jaws Gh big ties selers diderns 83,327, 283 89,420,019} 108,732,088} 110,843,446} 140,275,534 
ETMEG-ALIOLD works koa. tk 27,796, 295 33,392,384 45,346,563 54,803,986 59,218,070 
Regina.ii./) o..0 sera ws ds okies 555,513,335] 558,939,062} 561,116,037] 635,557,561} 776,839,850 
DES KHEOON 525 a amuiee'« Amores 121,853,807] | 140,267,276} 160,689,954] 179,836,046] _ 208,744,991 
Winnipeg ginl9: 223(.p Poe bae 3,439,564,964| 3,847,415, 165 it 011,316,943} 3,872,888,067| 5,592,307, 440 


5,478, 229,879} 6,118,407, 201 "6,591, 645,027 


a a | 


British Columbia— 
New Westminster........... 78,647,117 92,380,530} 110,025,696) 138,131,490) 153,522,022 
Vancouver occa. sella cee 1,587,410, 731] 1,673,281,545} 1,905,071,855) 2,222,168,311] 2,636,094, 977 
ViICtOrIBEs a eon a 354, 226,232} 371,451,280 "412, 047,033} 480,583,012} 507,788,108 
Totals, British Columbia..} 2,020, 284,080} 2,187,113,355] 2,427, 144,584} 2,840,882,813] 3,297,405, 107 
Grand Totals.......... $1,617, 351,831)/34, 437,474, 479/39, 242,957, 184/45, 526, 254, 202/53, 796, 714, 727 


1 Hight-month figure only. First reported May, 1941. 


Equation of Exchange.—The actual amount of currency held by the Canadian 
public constitutes only about 15 p.c. of the total money supply available. The 
remainder is made up of the deposits held by the chartered banks. 


The supply of circulating media, consisting of bank notes and coin in the hands 
of the public, showed an increase of about 34 p.c. during 1942, the third full year 
of war. The 1942 total of $588,000,000 rose about $148,000,000 over the preceding 
year. The sum of deposits held by the banks showed a greater absolute increase 
than in any other year in the period from 1921 to the present, rising to $3,333,000,000 
as compared with $3,026,000,000 in 1941. 
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By far the greater part of this advance was recorded by demand deposits, _ 
which rose from $1,088,000,000 in 1941 to $1,342,000,000. This increase was far 
greater than any previously listed, and demand deposits were 176 p.c. greater 
than in 1932, the low point of the last important depression. Notice deposits had 
receded somewhat during the second war year; this trend was reversed in 1942, 
the total rising from $1,616,000,000 in 1941 to $1,645,000,000. Deposits held by 
the Dominion Government averaged $13,000,000 greater than in 1941, and were 
$267,000,000 in 1942 as compared with $49,000,000 in 1938, the latest full year of 
peace. 


Significance is attached to the relation between the cash and cheque payments 
and the money supply. The latter, as stated above, is made up of the sum of the 
deposits held by the chartered banks and the total amount of notes and coin in the 
hands of the public. The figure for ‘‘cash and cheque payments” denotes the total 
volume of all financial transactions in Canada, either by cash or cheque, during a 
given year. 


By dividing the total volume of cash and cheque transactions for a certain year 
by the money supply in that year, it can be determined how many times the supply 
changed hands or was ‘turned over’. This number is spoken of as the ‘“‘velocity of 
money” during the period in question. 


During 1942, cash and cheque payments rose substantially over the total for 
1941, standing at $61,764,500,000 as compared with. $51,620,000,000 in the preceding 
year. This total was the highest recorded for cash and cheque payments. The 
total money supply advanced from $3,467,000,000 in 1941 to $3,922,000,000 in 
1942—a historical record. The percentage gain over 1941, however, was larger 
for cash and cheque transactions than for money supply. 


The velocity of money in 1942 was, therefore, higher than in the previous 
year, rising from 14-89 to 15-75, but the turnover was still not as great as in most 
other years since 1921. 


The volume of commodities and services multiplied by the prices at which 
they are purchased should conform to the trend of cheque and cash payments. 
The index of national income shown at p. 797 is regarded as the best measure of 
the former. 


The emphasis in recent years consequently has been placed on credit instruments 
rather than upon purely monetary factors. The development of deposit currency 
and of central banking permits a high degree of variation between the volume of the 
means of payment and the supply of cash. Fluctuations in total money income 
afte more fundamental than the variation in the amount of deposits and circulating 
media or in the velocity of turnover. The means of payment are normally adjusted 
to the ebb and flow of economic conditions. 


Subsection 3.—Statistics of Individual Chartered Banks 


Assets and Liabilities.—The statistics in column 2 of Table 14 represent, for 
the years 1935 (when the Bank of Canada was established) and 1939 to 1943, the 
total of Bank of Canada notes in the possession of the chartered banks together with 
their deposits at the Bank of Canada. For 1929 (before the establishment of the 
Bank of Canada) they represent the totals of the banks’ holdings of gold and coin 
in Canada, Dominion notes, and that’ part of their deposits in the Central Gold 
Reserves not required against their note issues. 
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14.—Principal and Total Assets of Individual Chartered Banks, 1929, 1935, 1939 and 


1941-43 


Norst.—The statistics in this table are averages computed from the twelve monthly returns in each year. 


Cash Reserve 


Against Total Total Total. 
Bank Year Canadian Securities Loans Assets 
Deposits! 

1929 8 400 000 | 130 da 236 | 581 doe 970 913 +50 043 

B k of Montreal Nati id) tre WME e @ ae wate 6, ’ ’ ’ ’ ’ ’ ’ 
gi 1935 65,400,000 | 349,672,401 | 266,878,000 766, 144,449 
1939 78,300,000 | 468,069,688 | 260,693,738 925, 992, 713 
1941 91,227,000 | 512,633,996 | 317,004,071 | 1,044,850,338 
1942 92,745,000 | 610,311,641 | 298,977,755 | 1,118,931,591 
1943 113,365,000 | 749,289,581 | 298,618,165 | 1,294,063, 425 
Bank of Nova Scotia,. .or..ccseat sss 1929 18,400, 000 44,107,378 | 172,881,551 275,257,022 
1935 23,400, 000 103, 828,021 110,217,442 277,368,870 
1939 22,700,000 | 128,464,101 | 117,409,315 322,729, 150 
1941 25,007,000 | 138,182,365 | 125,435,299 356, 254,715 
1942 28,180,000 |} 151,274,791 | 129,290,773 390, 543, 803 
1943 32,375,000 | 200,116,266 | 126,553,699 454,173, 434 
Bank of LOrontO..aee oo aan eee oe 1929 8,700,000 17, 633, 621 89,012,432 134,485,442 
1935 11,000,000 43,941, 167 51,748,891 121,582,723 
1939 14, 600, 000 72,630,780 49,577,778 157, 932,947 
1941 19,976, 000 79, 664, 947 64,129, 147 1o0, 458, 672 
1942 17,832,000 96,465,819 63,432,841 196, 165, 634 
1943 21,974,000 | 124,128,369 62,770, 631 228,714, 679 
Banque Provinciale du Canada...... 1929 1, 200, 000 10,203, 136 33, 956, 608 54, 648,363 
1935 2,400,000 20,044,145 18,463, 790 48, 383,082 
1939 4,900,000 30, 766, 756 19,986, 634 61,891, 607 
1941 5,971,000 28, 506, 160 18,835, 634 60,189, 668 
: 1942 5,677,000 34, 654, 303 19,214,338 66, 748, 926 
1943 8,270, 000 49,160, 725 18,570, 968 83, 469, 007 
Canadian Bank of Commerce........ 1929 40, 000, 000 86,446,466 | 498,345,544 737,542,966 
1935 46,500,000 | 206,399,787 | 253,387,099 585,971, 609 
1939 50,200,000 | 287,270,300 | 251,199,518 680, 265, 958 
1941 54,235,000 | 313,516,468 | 291,068,660 758, 507,529 
1942 63,350,000 | 362,757,896 | 284,737,891 822,069, 202 
1943 78,008,000 } 499,481,739 | 279,002, 887 978, 848, 715 
Royal Bank of Canada.............. 1929 88,300,000 | 126,757,074 | 614,062, 704 949,919, 252 
1935 42,000,000 | 192,962,019 | 379,979,253 750,717,195 
1939 58,600,000 | 356,990,782 | 339,970,347 935,002,482 
1941 68,599,000 | 427,322,930 | 361,059,239 | 1,042,397,616 
1942 80,145,000 546, 186, 798 349,232,409 | 1,174,706, 958 
1943 96,764,000 | 708,460,216 | 344,694,693 | 1,377,885, 201 
Daminion ssAn Koes sales oes eee 1929 7, 700, 000 20,378, 753 99, 205, 694 150,976,550 
1935 8,300, 000 36, 766, 116 62,975, 908 126,554, 150 
1939 13, 700, 000 56,882,370 58,999,340 148, 898, 691 
1941 13,610,000 51,360, 669 79,571,334 166, 694, 489 
1942 18,862,000 70,493, 146 75, 609, 281 190,918, 118 
1943 19,592,000 | 106,113,235 69, 530, 734 222,719, 891 
Banque Canadienne Nationale....... 1929 4,400, 0U0 39,444, luz $0,376,497 155,406, 098 
1935 8, 300,000 49,179,738 54,918, 167 128, 034, 699 
1939 11,300,000 56,858,195 69, 747,306 155, 671, 248 
1941 14, 463, 000 75,017,279 59,705,561 167,131, 763 
1942 14,963,000 89,450, 388 60, 188, 620 183,613,240 
1943 19,553,000 | 180,560,762 50, 744, 909 221, 646, 620 
Imperial Bank of Canada............ 1929 7,300, 000 21,818,113 96,859,437 148, 644, 987 
1935 7,700,000 36,690,525 75,599, 203 137,764,752 
1939 12, 200,000 69,870,089 73,819,560 175, 969, 083 
1941 13,429,000 } ° 88,029,511 81,668,421 206,010, 692 
1942 16,975, 000 99,699,845 85,818,537 229,852,728 
: 1948 21,031,000 | 134,965,331 79, 073, 928 262,987,005 
Weyburn Security Bank?............ 1929 200, 000 1,165, 832 8,178, 206 6,349, 160 
Barclays Bank (Canada)............ 19298 100, 000 358 , 012 197,405 4,437,434 
1935 600, 000 4,867,734 2,263,072 14,056, 175 
1939 1,700,000 12,527,185 2,212,873 27,210,707 
1941 . 1,791,000 12,309,091 4,703,930 25,885,775 
1942 1,514,000 12,176,903 3,916,354 26,270,551 
1943 1, 903, 000 12,011, 233 4,524, 409 28,950, 745 
Totalsyis Go Hleiels, Fee 1929 212,000,000 | 499,015,188 |2,279,247,504 | 3,528,465, 027 
2 1935 215,600,000 |1,044,351,653 |1,276,430,825 | 2,956,577, 704 
1939 268,200,000 |1,540,330,246 |1,243,616,409 | 3,591,564,586 
1941 308,308,000 |1,726,543,416 |1,403,181,296 | 4,008,381, 257 
1942 340, 243,000 |2,073,471,530 |1,370,418,799 | 4,399,820, 746 
1943 412,835,000 | 2,714,287,457 '1,3834,080,023 | 5,148,458, 722 


1 Excluding minor amounts of gold carried in such reserves. See also text immediately preceding this 
table. * Absorbed by the Imperial Bank of Canada, May 1, 1931. 3’ Four-month averages; 
bank commenced business in September, 1929. The grand totals for 1929 are, however, twelve-month 
averages for all banks. 
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15.—Principal and Total Liabilities of Individual Chartered Banks, 1929, 1935, 1939 
and 1941-43 


Norz.—The statistics in this table are averages computed from the twelve monthly returns in each year. 


Bank Year 


Notes in 
Circulation 


Deposit Liabilities 


Liabilities 


to Share- 
holders 


Total 
Liabilities 


Bank of Montreal. . 


Bank of Nova 
SCObIS. ai aerate 


Bank of Toronto... 


Banque Provinciale 
du Canada....... 


Canadian Bank of 
ommerce....... 


Dominion Bank... 


Banque Canadienne 
Nationale........ 


Imperial Bank of 
Canada.......... 


BAM ea tree o. 


44,588,405 
29,849,273 
21,346,573 
18, 938, 681 
16,405,561 
11,004, 197 


15,956, 549 
10,771,142 
8,473,645 
7,219,026 
6,072,620 
4,644, 090 


8,334,322 
5, 260, 483 
3,715,337 
2,938,669 
2,571,098 
1,496, 355 


4,464,714 
3, 602,388 
2,757, 853 
2,266, 648 
1,868, 480 
1,450,010 


33,352,567 
25,348,088 
16,437,765 
15,862,163 
14,319,226 
10, 464, 306 


41,105,812 
30,894, 509 
25,845, 811 
22,129,099 
20,205,414 
14, 039, 421 


7,994,871 
6,264,324 
5,122,320 
3, 844, 848 
3,072,053 
2,034, 641 


11,796,049 
6, 660,373 
4,852,045 
3,760,673 
3,195, 995 
2,378, 842 


10, 150,422 
6,704, 185 
5, 141, 100 
4,133,165 
3,358,011 
2,171, 851 


511,116 


For footnote, see end of table, p. 896. 


53,303, 709 
23,491,810 
44,796,211 
95,705,919 
107,643,641 
171,375, 601 


3,061,797 
2,957,607 
9, 280,712 
21,538,474 
22, 206,336 
34,613, 984 


1,058, 293 
1,914, 259 
6,033,716 
14,387,903 
16,089, 603 
23, 813, 865 


425,790 
245,491 
3,192,000 
3,317,777 
2,698,878 
4,201, 268 


11,530, 442 
14,619,635 
26,470,370 
66, 295,977 
60,855,279 
87, 080, 927 


23,341,461 
14, 668, 783 
31,466, 558 
62,459, a 
73,265, 


680, 631,822 
617,001, 769 
750, 843, 149 
810,063,931 
874,086,962 
985, 118, 528 


202,312,043 
215, 204, 121 
255, 696, 020 
267,558, 656 
292,522, 184 
344, 384, 464 


100,825,532 
94,232,159 
124,955,879 
140, 885,437 
154,355,816 
180, 422, 732 


42,296,216 
38,919,770 
47,741, 664 
49,139,621 
56, 692, 998 
72,329, 457 


529, 141, 722 
466,714,142 
553,561, 604 
587,937,364 
651, 272,176 
780, 046, 163 


700, 120,040 
614,911, 650 
782,428,491 
857,834, 598 

972,842,396 


118, 227, 578 1,139, 030, 717 


1,890,531 
1,343,678 
4,674,175 
13, 480, 457 
13,303,471 
20, 655, 165 


3,117, 266 
1,653, 758 
3, 947, 263 
10,760,121 
9,322,320 
14, 209, 723 


4,484,691 
3,757,551 
15, 243,191 
29,539,121 
38,028, 697 
47,717, 792 


138,064 


107, 612, 958 
97,065,461 
117,171,195 
128,723,031 
151, 206, 438 
175, 693, 225 


115, 948, 289 
104,903, 295 
131,068, 530 
137,096, 175 
155, 192, 120 


‘188, 838, 737 


110, 927,178 
106, 821,368 
134, 540, 528 
149,933, 269 
164,417,501 
189, 051, 656 


4,415, 648 


30,303, 442 
9,486,070 
20,597,881 
21,740,093 
21,826,413 
27, 733, 504 


6,968, 960 
4,105,639 
5,825, 746 
5,601, 764 
6,054,339 
8,270,795 


4,301,318 
2,500, 251 
4,277, 255 
1,377,413 
1,553, 869 
1,758, 669 


121,181 
45,940 
2,824,619 
22,570 
29,034 
36, 526 


53, 207,388 
10,233,069 
16,210,772 
10,979,596 
12,581,439 
14,949, 930 


33,889, 308 
10,559,813 
lo, 055, 054 
11,235,975 
15, 229,323 
18, 701, 627 


6,009, 296 
3,234,575 
8,411,827 
2,274,048 
3,107, 662 
2,897, 163 


1,079,893 
1,051,327 
1,962,173 
2,297,924 
2,426,492 
2,891,033 


3,602,427 
2,803, 772 
3,724,812 
3,238,654 
3,482,583 
4,480, 094 


45,729 


70,446,677} 908,926,178 
74,000,000) 764,351,694 
75,000,000} 924,521,059 
75,000, 000} 1,042,636,864 
75,000, 000} 1,116,840,729 
75, 000, 000}1,291,205,412 


30,000, 000 
36,000, 000 
36,000,000 
36,000,000 
36, 000, 000 
36, 000, 000 


14,127, 164 
15, 000, 000 
15,000,000 
15, 166, 666 
16,333,333 
18, 000, 000 


5,500,000 
5,000, 000 
5, 000, 000 
5,000, 000 
5,000,000 
5, 000, 000 


55,343, 749 
50, 000, 000 
50, 000, 000 
50,000, 000 
50,000, 000 
50, 000, 000 


68, 142, 960 
55, 000, 000 
55, 000, 000 


272,704,813 
276,534,562 
321,557,115 
354,705, 789 
388,891,542 
452,379, 006 


132,734,214 
120, 647,696 
155,644,457 
177, 248, 593 
193,686,478 
227, 692, 561 


54,146,698 
48,052,045 
61,570, 884 
59,856, 650 
66,410, 667 
83, 120, 450 


731,593, 634 
584, 120, 623 
677,765, 630 
794,732,015 
818,045, 969 
969, 553, 402 


944,796,101 
748,444,778 
931,464,933 


55,000, 000}1,039,197,648 
55,000, 000} 1,171,489,529 
55, 000, 000) 1,374,533,288 


15, 638, 582 
14,000, 000 
14,000, 000 
14,000, 000 
14,000, 000 
14, 000, 000 


12,598, 742 
12,000, 000 
12,000,000 
12,000,000 
12,000, 000 
12,000, 000 


15,000,000 


15,000, 000 
15, 000, 000 
15,000, 000 
15, 000, 000 


15,000, 000 


774,560 


150,041,996 
125,952,174 
148,019, 960 
165, 708,770 
189,924,352 
221,739, 145 


153, 806, 492 
127,372,211 
154,834,376 
166,482, 147 
182, 740, 253 
220, 820,779 


146,916,789 
136,675,412 
175, 024, 696 
204, 855, 413 
228, 668,471 
261, 512, 239 


6,258,719 
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15.—Principal and Total Liabilities of Individual Chartered Banks, 1929, 1935, 1939 
and 1941-48—concluded 


: Deposit Liabilities Liabilities 

Bank Year Circulation Govern- : Inter- to Share- Liabilities 

: nent Public Bank holders . 

$ $ $ $ $ $ 

Barclays Bank : 

(Canada) ...-..... 19292 108, 607 Nil 493,097} 2,844,367} 1,000,000) 4,449,695 
1935 289,337 138,598} 6,196,018} 5,078,168} 2,250,000} 14,049,157 
1939 372,458 651,413) 17,096,442 6, 247, 250 2,250,000) 27,197,989 
1941 527,783} 4,083,941) 14,040,831} 3,931,114] 2,250,000) 25,863,458 
1942 674, 784 3,200,613) 15,132,551 4,157,939 2,250,000)) 26,240,941 
1943 546,907} 4,355,693] 16,169,481} 4,637,344) 2,250,000] 28,916,250 
Totals......... 1929 | 178,291,030) 102,352, 044|2,594,395,813| 140,477,064] 287,905, 767//3,503,408,865 


1935 | 125,644,102) 64,791, 170/2,361,969,753) 49,098,624) 278, 250, 000/2.946,200,352 
1939 94,064,997] 145,755,609) 2,915,103,502| 83,137,389] 279,250, 006/3,577,601,099 
1941 81,620,755] 321,568, 931/3,1433212,913) 62,699,151) 279,416, 666)3,991,287,347 
1942 71,743, 242| 346,613, 999/3,487,721,142] 70,449,093) 280,583, 333)4,382,938,931 
1943 50,230,620! 521,251, 596|4,071,085,110| 86,356,685| 282,250, 000)5,131,472,532 


1 Absorbed by the Imperial Bank of Canada, May 1, 1931. 2 Four-month averages; bank com- 
menced business in September, 1929. The grand totals for 1929 are, however, twelve-month averages for 
all banks. 


Earnings of Chartered Banks.—The chartered banks of Canada are for the 
most part Dominion-wide institutions, doing business in all parts of the country. 
Their earnings, therefore, reflect with very considerable accuracy the fluctuations 
of general business. 


16.—Net Profits of Chartered Banks and Rates of Dividend Paid, for Their Business 
Years Ended 1938-43 
Nors.—T hese figures are not strictly comparable owing to variations from year to year in the practices 
of individual banks and between banks. With the exception of the Banque Provinciale du Canada, the 
profits are shown after deducting Dominion and Provincial Government taxes. 


1938 1939 1940 
Bank Net Dividend Net Dividend Net Dividend 
Profits Rate Profits Rate Profits Rate 
$ D.C: $ D.GE $ p.c 
Bank of Montreal........... 3,398,390 8 3,462,446 8 3,435,941 
Bank of Nova Scotia....... 1,980,769 aTg DaOsoraoe 12 1,941,330 12 
Bank: of Toronto} 4s in ey 1,163,716 10 1,324, 229 10 1,294,549 10 
Banque Provinciale du 
Cana dane scttcaascien besa 450,427 6 457,173 6 436, 684 6 
Canadian Bank of Commerce] 2,648,975 8 2,938,105 8 3,006,035 8 
Royal Bank of Canada......| 3,696,233 8 3,724,842 8 3,526, 894 8 
Domimion- Bank. .a%5 45. 960,121 10 802, 296 10 958, 788 10 
Banque Canadienne 
INationalon{ os sere san 780, 240 8 783, 184 8 812,588 8 
Imperial Bank of Canada... 961,342 10 966, 258 10 - 961,017 10 
Barclays Bank (Canada).... 1 - 1 = 1 - 
Totals, Net Profits.......| 16,040,213 - 16, 491,866 ~ 16,373,826 ~ 
1941 1942 1943 
Net °} Dividend Net Dividend Net. Dividend 
Profits Rate Profits Rate? Profits Rate 
: $ p.c. $ Dc. $ p.c. 
Bank of Montreal........... 3,437,026 8 3, 283,018 8- 6 3,302, 834 6 
Bank of Nova Scotia....... 1,935,602 12 + 1,860, 262 = 12-10 1,717,961 10 
Bank Oils LOrontO seo oe: 1,371,556 10 1,214, 729 10 1,079, 807 10 , 
Banque Provinciale du f 
Canaday ts: teennek is tae oes 440, 643 6 467,794 6- 5 455, 760 5 | 
Canadian Bank of Commerce] 3,013,152 Sy. 2,936,053 8- 6 2,777,019 6; 
Royal Bank of Canada......} 3,535,928 8 3,390, 123 8- 6 3,426, 289 6 
Dominion Bank............ 939,322 10 920,990 10- 8 914, 249 8; 
Banque Canadienne 
Nationale. A es.Gaaita< an 811,351 8 776,815 8- 6 806, 266 6 | 
Imperial Bank of Canada... 872,190 10 836, 149 10- 8 836, 934 8 
Barclays Bank (Canada).... 1 ~ 1 - 1 - 
Totals, Net Profits....... 16,356,770 - 15,685,933 - 15,317,119 - 
1 Not reported. 2 Reduced in last quarter, 
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Branches of Chartered Banks.—During the period from 1881 to 1901, the 
number of chartered banks doing business in Canada under the Bank Act remained 
almost the same (36 in 1881 and 1891, and 34 in 1901), but during the present 
century there has been in banking, as in industry, an era of amalgamations, the 
number of banks having dropped to 25 in 1913 and to 10 in 1931. That this has 
been far from involving a curtailment of banking facilities is seen in Table 7, which 
shows the development of the banking business since 1916, and in Table 17, which 
compares the number of branch banks existing in Canada at different periods, and 
indicates a growth from 123 at Confederation to 4,676, inclusive of sub-agencies, at 
Dec. 31, 1920. As at Dec. 31, 19438, the total stood at 3,084 (exclusive of 139 
branches and 3 sub-agencies in other countries) the reduction having resulted from 
the closing of some unprofitable branches, and also from contractions brought 
about by war-time conditions. _ 3 


17. Branches of Chartered Banks in Canada, by Provinces, as at Dec. 31, 1868, 1902, 
1905, 1920, 1926, 1930 and 1940-43 


Province 1868 1902 1905 1920! 1926! 1930! | 1940! 19411 19421 | 1943! 


PAE Islands. << 
Nova Scotia..... 
New Brunswick.. 


1 Includes sub-agencies for receiving deposits for the banks employing them. 


18.— Branches of Individual Canadian Chartered Banks in Each Province and 
Outside Canada, as at Dec. 31, 1943 


Nors.—This table does not include sub-agencies which numbered 633 in 1943, including 3 outside Canada. 


See SS ee EO 
LS a EE a ae arene od 


New 
Bank Soa sles sewn Quebec | Ontario | Manitoba 

No No No No. No No 
Stor WHOMETODL, << s)cu cia s sete see eile sialets v 12 13 98 168 25 
Ba OP NONE MCOUA. «sacs ates cles hae ee 8 35 32 19 110 6 
AeALSOUEROLONLO fr oc ate ote ee Nil Nil Nil 15 93 Al 

Banque Provinciale du Canada.......... De Ware 9 109 12 Nil 
Canadian Bank of Commerce........... 6 16 6 59 206 30 
Royal Bank of Canada. ....:....000. 55. 5 61 21 68 189 2 
TIESTaRbrhIC i919 St: 1002 Oey aA PASE ae eno ee Nil Nil fw 8 88 il 
Banque Canadienne Nationale.......... se @ Nil 186 10 3 
Imperial Bank of Canada.............-- Ad ef 3 103 6 

Barclays Bank (Canada).............-- - ue ee 1 Nil 
Matals: (sees Sac Omen 22 2 124 82 566 980 144 


a a | 
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18.—Branches of Individual Canadian Chartered Banks in Each Province and 
Outside Canada, as at Dec. 31, 1943—concluded 


British Yukon Gataide ave 
ota 


Saskat- 
Bank chewan Alberta periene Bey Canada 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 

Bankiof Montreal.;;...caenamenin cetera 32 36 43 cab 13 442 
Bank of Nova Scotia............+--+++- 15 8 6 Nels 2 38 277 
Banlsorm lorontol waiaeeitets..ce aoa 22 a 10 y Nil 158 
Banque Provinciale du Canada.......... Nil Nil Nil - 4 132 
Canadian Bank of Commerce........... 45 37 57 3 13 478 
Reval Bank of Canada... nace eae 61 44 42 Nil iV 615 
Dominion Bank! Sie. eee 4 3 3 z: 2 120 
Banque Canadienne Nationale.......... 1 Nil Nil 3 Nil 200 
imperial Bank of Canada). ce) a: 23 20 10 Mw rs 165 
Barclays Bank (Canada). 5 nee <a Nil Nil Nil Ks “ 2 

TP OGRIS 30s Hheors 3d ads oe ee 203 155 171 4 138 2,589 


The number of branches of Canadian banks doing business outside Canada 
increased rapidly during the First World War and early post-war period, rising to 
a total of 206 in 1921. Since then the number gradually declined to 134 branches 
and sub-agencies in 1940, but has risen to 141 for 1943. 


19.—Branehes of Individual Canadian Chartered Banks Outside Canada, with 
their Locations, as at Dec. 31, 1942 and 1943 


Bank and Location 1942 1943 Bank and Location 1942 1943 
No. No. No. No 
Bank of Montreal— Royal Bank of Canada— : 
Newfoundland............... 61 61 Newfoundland... 2 8 
Ringlands osc dunce ne hare 2 D Tiina Tota een 
United sstatesasseme cee ene % 3 ngland..............0++65, er 
eae p British West Indies......... 11 11 
ank of Nova Scotia— Ts < 
Noemie ee 13 13 Waited! States: 226 sec oe 1 i 
England casmek creek 1 1 Cuba rat. Seas ret ee 73s) 20 
oa ery ed ae) ee Pare He te ae Puerto RiCOsetCuawk eee 9 3 
ominican Republic......... i : 
UnitedStatesMeacnncmesscne 1 1 Benn a ea, 2 a} 
Cabal eae aia 8 8 Haiti... ss eee seers ee ees Nil . 
(Puerto RICO; ClGw eter ee 3 2 Dominican Republic........ . 5 | 
Caregen ane ie Commerce— i Dominion Bank— 
CWLOUNG TANG 2 nea sien 2 
Png land <4 = eens Rae 1 1 England janie De to oe th, Same ee d 
British West Indies.......... 3 4 United States.............. 1 1 
WnitediStates sei warn icee ii 5 ———_—_—__—_ |—___—_— : 
Clibg ete os ek ees eae 1 1 MP Otais Sconce 1358 1354 
1 Exclusive of two sub-agencies. 2 Exclusive of one sub-agency. 3 Exclusive of four sub- 
agencies. 4 Exclusive of three sub-agencies. 


Section 6.—Government and Other Savings Banks 


In a comparatively new country where capital is relatively scarce, it is natural 
that the banks that finance the business institutions should also absorb the bulk 
of the people’s savings for use in promoting the business of the country. ‘Thus, 
in Canada the great bulk of the current savings of the people has been found in the 
savings or notice deposits of the Canadian chartered banks, the annual average 
figures of which are given in Table 7 of this chapter, the 1948 average being 
$1,864,177,700. ‘This is not so true to-day, when the Government is absorbing a 
large proportion of current savings for the financing of the War. Further, the cur- _ 
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rent savings of the Canadian people are going very largely into the purchase of life 
insurance, the total premiums paid in the single year 1943 aggregating $228,694,698. 
Nevertheless, current savings as shown by deposits in the banks are large, although 
those in the special savings banks are comparatively small, but are none the less 
significant. 

There are three distinct types of savings bank in Canada at the present time, 
in addition to the savings departments of the chartered banks, and of trust and loan 
companies. First, there is the Post Office Savings Bank, in which the deposits are 
a direct obligation of the Dominion Government. Secondly, there are Provincial 
Government savings banking institutions in Ontario and in Alberta, where the 
depositor becomes a direct creditor of the province. Thirdly, there are, in the 
Province of Quebec, two important savings banks, the Montreal City and District 
Savings Bank and the Caisse d’Economie de Notre-Dame de Québec, established 
under Dominion legislation and reporting monthly to the Department of Finance. 
Other agencies for the promotion of thrift are the co-operative credit unions, which 
are dealt with under the heading of “Co-operation” at pp. 586-544. 


Dominion Government Savings Banks.—Prior to 1929 there were two 
classes of Dominion Government savings banks in Canada, the Post Office Savings 
Bank under the Post Office Department, and the Dominion Government Savings 
Bank attached to the Department of Finance. The former was established under 
the Post Office Act of 1867 (31 Vict., c. 10) in order to “enlarge the facilities now 
available for the deposit of small savings, to make the Post Office available for that 
purpose, and to give the direct security of the Dominion to every depositor for 
repayment of all money deposited by him together with the interest due thereon”’. 
Branches of the Government Savings Bank proper, under the authority of the 
Finance Department, were established in the leading cities of Canada under the 
management of the Assistant Receivers General and at certain designated centres 
in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, under managers appointed by the Governor in 
Council. From deposits of $1,483,219 at June 30, 1868, increases were registered 
until 1887, $21,334,525 being shown at the credit of depositors at June 30 of that 
year. Commencing about 50 years ago, the individual banks were gradually 
amalgamated with the Post Office Savings Bank, and at Mar. 31, 1928, bank deposits 
had fallen to $7,640,566. The remaining banks finally were amalgamated. with 
those of the Post Office in March, 1929. 


20.—Deposits with Post Office and Dominion Government Savings Banks, Fiscal 
Years 1918-43 
Nors.—Figures for Provincial Government savings banks are not included. Figures for 1868-1917 
will be found at pp. 833-834 of the 1926 Year Book. The Dominion Government Savings Bank was amal- 
gamated with the Post Office Savings Bank in 1929. 


ae ee hat 

ce overnment ce 

Year Savings Savings Year Savings 

Bank Bank Bank 
$ $ $ 

LGR PES Reel SS Miri lock Ot bowl ae 41,283,479 12,177, 283 POST IMEC treet yok ate ai eared 24,750,227 
OG tes otek hits Los Fae ater hae 41,654,960 11, 402,098 1 OOD Ai Melee esa cichs centers 23,919,677 
UEP TIY S05) 9 2 aie ys 31,605, 594 10, 729, 218 NGS Spot eter tats fect ay ee 23,920,915 
"Sas. 5, auc ROTO Cte RRS ae 29,010,619 10, 150, 189 TO 34s Py ad nN oe ea tn a tee ain Ceci 23,158,919 
2 RL ee ke ian i's Saw. d'2 24,837,181 9,829,653 LOS Se se AEM cecal ar gee 22,547,006 
Oth eee Be PAR Mee orice. 5s ara 210 22,357,268 9,433,839 TOS GR OR icted t See a EN ah Be 22,047, 287 
TES lens OR EE ol er 25,156,449 9,055,091 1 LUE 7s eet Si tee Ss SE ae Eo SBE 8 21,879,593 
USP  pal Oe eae 2 ee ae 24,662,060 8,949,073 TOSS AA Seem ony irs. bre sei. 22,587, 233 
POZA et tees Cie aN Poke Fos. of 24,035, 669 8, 794,870 1OSO co oc cee Sa ree 23,045,576 
Te Rhee: = Uh Se ial ae Fee eee 23,402,337 8,519, 706 TOA Qe Auk can rrr ei Re aR ey 23,100,118 

BEM OUR Edn trent cine dase hie ss Sen 4 o's 23,463,210 7,640,566 L041 Se) eno Roa Ga ee 22,176,633 
IGUAL 2 De he eee oe ee 28,375,770 - ROP IE REAR SRROTIAO dehy. Vas 21,671,413 
ORO eet Pee 26,086,036 - GY: obs Ali leciet algae bean nan els 24,373,991 
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21.—Financial Business of the Post Office Savings Bank, as at Mar. 31, 1938-43 


Item 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 


$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Deposits during year........ 3,671,298 | 3,812,974 | 4,305,638 | 3,998,091. | 5,050,677 8,386, 979 
Interest on deposits......... 432,436 445, 886 450,559 433,901 423, 762 438,910 
Totals, cash and interest....| 4,103,734 | 4,258,861 | 4,756,197 | 4,431,992 | 5,474,439 8, 825, 889 
Watbhdra wal starrer tise 3,396,094 | 3,800,518 | 4,701,655 | 5,355,478 | 5,979,658 6,123,311 
At credit of depositors...... 22,587,233 | 23,045,576 | 23,100,118 | 22,176,633 | 21,671,413 24, 373,991 


Provincial Government Savings Banks.—Institutions for the deposit of 
savings are operated by the Provincial Governments of Ontario and Alberta, while 
a similar institution was in operation in Manitoba from 1924 to 1932, when the 
depositors’ accounts were taken over by the chartered banks. 


Ontario.—In the session of 1921, the Legislature of Ontario authorized the 
establishment of the Province of Ontario Savings Office, and in March, 1922, the 
first branches were opened. Interest at the rate of 1 and 1} p.c. per annum com- 
pounded half-yearly is paid on accounts. ‘The deposits are repayable on demand. 
Total deposits on Mar. 31, 1944, were $38,400,000, and the number of depositors 
at that date was approximately 104,000. Twenty-two branches are in operation 
throughout the Province. 

Alberta.—In Alberta the Provincial Treasury receives savings deposits and 
issues demand savings certificates bearing interest at 2 p.c., or term certificates for 
one, two or three years, in denominations of $25 and upwards, bearing interest at 
2 p.c. for one year and 2} p.c. for two or three years. The total amount in savings 
certificates on Dec. 31, 1943, was $3,621,170, made up of $2,424,836 in demand 
certificates and $1,196,334 in term certificates. 


Penny Banks.—Provision is made by the Penny Bank Act (R.S.C., 1927, 
c. 13) for the institution of banks designed to encourage small savings by school 
children, although their facilities are not confined to children. Such banks are not 
deemed to be banks within the meaning of the Bank Act, but are savings banks 
within the meaning of the Winding-Up Act, and their powers are strictly limited. 
The only bank operating under this statute is the Penny Bank of Ontario. 


22.—Assets and Liabilities of the Penny Bank of Ontario, Years Ended June 30, 


1940-43 
Item 1940 1941 1942 1943 
$ $ $ $ 
Assets 

Securities vs. asia aie a Ree 903,610 720,109 586, 137 151,000 

Cash onjhand/and/on deposit.a--s-nes eaec ame 431,761 383, 909 460,306 374,816 

Totals, Assetseseo ssc coe ek 1,336,278 | 1,105,974 | 1,047,435 526,100 

Liabilities 

Deposits’and accrued interest.....0.8-000.s00e.euee ane 1,299,359 1,050, 450 990, 964 450, 448 
Surplus (guarantee fund and interest earned)........... 36,919 40,524 41,473 75, 6524 

Totals, Liabilities....................... 1,336,278 | 1,105,9742| 1,047,4382 526,100 
1 Totals include minor unspecified items. 2 Includes $15,000 due under agreement dated Apr. 26, 


1932. 3 Includes $33,572 investment reserve. 
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As at June 30, 1942, the Penny Bank of Ontario served a school population of 
198,000 children in 488 schools. The Public Schools Act (R.S.O., c. 357, Sect. 89-Y) 
and the High Schools Act (c. 360, Sect. 25-B) state that the Board of Trustees 
may provide books, stationery and other materials necessary in connection with the 
establishment and maintenance of a penny savings bank or any system introduced 
for the encouragement of thrift and the habit of saving. The great reduction in 
business in 1943 is due to the decision not to accept any further deposits after Feb- 
ruary, in order that the school children might concentrate upon the purchase of 
War Savings Stamps and Certificates. 


Other Savings Banks.—The Montreal City and District Savings Bank 
founded in 1846 and now operating under a charter of 1871, had on Mar. 31, 1943, 
a paid-up capital and reserve of $5,300,000, savings deposits of $70,925,371, and 
total liabilities of $73,661,299. Total assets amounted to $79,221,942, including over 
$58,000,000 of Dominion, provincial and municipal securities. The Caisse d’Kcono- 
mie de Notre-Dame de Québec, founded in 1848 under the auspices of the St. 
Vincent de Paul Society, incorporated by Act of the Canadian Legislature in 1855, 
and’ given a Dominion charter by 34 Vict., c. 7, had on Mar. 31, 1943, savings de- 
posits of $13,098,401, a paid-up capital and reserve of $3,000,000, and total assets 
of $16,660,373. 


23.—Deposits in the Montreal City and District Bank and the Caisse d’Economie de 
Notre-Dame de Québec, Representative Fiscal Years 1868-1900 and 1905-44 


Nore.—Figures for intermediate years will be found at p. 833 of the 1926 Year Book. 


Year Deposits Year Deposits Year Deposits 
$ $ $ 

TSG Sineetertrn arcs BOBO LOO hath LOL tn mire nee s orci AAS So Olah £02 Orta Ne eats, eters 70,809, 603 
ASTOR Saou sh Be eee OOO LOSS | SL OU remiss S910 48 Ore eA 0 SOc aie: Ses 2 68, 486,366 
ASP Sates fy Gade Le POs elena ytd 37,817,474 1S od Boer ie Ae eee are fees 69, 820, 422 
TESOL rer keer are GeESlsO25. LOG eee ees ADA OS OS ar | CLOS Qetoatrndwc. Nette eo 68, 683,324 
ISH eeanee Mee elE ORT OTE SO wilh OT ae vices Sete AA SOKO 7S Ma LOS 3 sees ea eee acne calete 68,113,501 
TRO QRS: Bs ia eee TOVOOSHOST sale OI Saciiae sae ADE OQONSAR Ua eS Steeae tet. Wise a. 66,673,219 
PROD io bance cress 13, 128, 483 NO LOE ig Sora ccs s 46,799,877 LOS OMe muse aks oe ee: 66,496,595 
NSOORR oe tees Ta 25472'6 (1990 a oe cone BOWLS ODS 2s 198Gr. eee tee ae: 69,665,415 
TET CaM aY ey ee creas 8 QO ODOF GGGy uel G2 Lice cect hanes SAD OMG Oma Gola eater ee renee 73,450, 133 
AUGER terete see chee 27,399,194 4 A aaa lap Sy ES ane A 58, 292,920 BOBS woe eee RT as 77, 260,433 
j Wi aetna 28,359,618 1905 cores a yf Ea GOES 2 OO Lehn LOSO Su menas one ciere thane 81,566, 754 
GOS eeean ner amaree 28,927, 248 1924. peters tee 64, 245,811 LOA eet eet ere 79,838,963 
MOON meas ees es DOIRG 6 Dawei slO2Da.. tegen seule tan 658874204 Al OA Toe A uaee mone: 76,391,775 
DS Spee es ae ae, So OO yO2ORNeLOLG «wan area crsstste ae Cie Cal Aare O42 eae eek en 74,386,412 
“OE BAe Se a eee 34,770,386 1 Gi ons see cay et eas 69,940,351 O43 eens ye ee te 84,023,772 
cE LO ee a SOF OLGs OOM tO 28 pasion: Lea, Oe D2 GOD AID tml OS4eee wine one. 103, 276, 757 


1 For 1907 and subsequent years the fiscal year ended Mar. 31; previous to 1907 the year ended June 30. 


Section 7.—Foreign Exchange 
Subsection 1.—Exchange Rates 


The Canadian dollar, adopted as Canada’s currency in 1857, was equivalent to 
15/73 of the pound sterling; in other words, the pound was equal to $4-866 in 
Canadian currency at par, and remained so, with minor variations between the 
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import and export gold points representing the cost of shipping gold in either direc- 
tion, until the outbreak of the First World War. During the first eleven years after 
Confederation, the Canadian dollar was at a premium in the United States, as the 
United States dollar was not, after the Civil War, redeemable in gold until 1878. 
From the latter date, the dollar in the two countries was equivalent at par, and 
variation was only between the import and export gold points or under $2 per $1,000. 


. 


cued bt hie 


At the outbreak of the First World War, both the pound sterling and the — 


Canadian dollar were removed from the gold standard, and fell to a discount in 


New York. However, this discount was ‘pegged’ or kept at a moderate percentage — 


by sales of United States securities previously held in the United Kingdom, by 


borrowing in the United States and, after the United States entered the War, by — 


arrangement with the United States Government. After the War, when the ex- 
changes were ‘unpegged’ about November, 1920, the British pound went as low as 
$3-18 and the Canadian dollar as low as 82 cents in New York. In the course of 
the next year or two, exchange returned practically to par, and the United Kingdom 
resumed gold payments in April, 1925, and Canada on July 1, 1926. From then 
until 1928 the exchanges were within the gold points, but in 1929 the Canadian 
dollar again fell to a moderate discount in New York. The dislocation of exchange 
persisted, with the exception of a few months in the latter half of 1930, into 1931. 
Dollar rates were below the gold éxport points, however, only for a few scattered 
intervals. 


The 1942 Year Book, at pp. 829-830, deals with the pre-war position of Cana- 
dian exchange from September, 1931, to the outbreak of war and also with the 
war-time movement of Canadian exchange. In view of the practically static 
position of exchange under present conditions, this information has not been re- 
peated here. 


Subsection 2.—War-Time Control of Foreign Exchange 


An article that outlines the reasons for control, the organization and adminis-: 


tration of the Foreign Exchange Control Board and the establishment of the 
Exchange Fund through which purchases and sales of foreign funds are made, 
appears at pp. 833-835 of the 1941 Year Book. A further article, at pp. 830-833 
of the 1942 Year Book, covers modifications in procedure down to July, 1942, and, 
as only minor changes have been made since that time, it is not considered necessary 
to repeat the information here. The latest regulations may be ascertained through 
any branch of the chartered banks, which have been constituted authorized dealers 
by the Board. 


PART II.—MISCELLANEOUS COMMERCIAL FINANCE 
Section 1.—Loan and Trust Companies* 


The Canada Year Book, 1934-35, presents at p. 993 an outline of the develop- 
ment of loan and trust companies in Canada from 1844 to 1913. 


The laws relating to loan and trust companies were revised by the Loan and 
Trust. Companies Acts of 1914 (4-5 Geo. V, cc. 40 and 55), with the result that the 
statistics of provincially incorporated loan and trust companies ceased to be col- 


* Revised under the direction of G. D. Finlayson, Superintendent of Insurance, Department of Insurance. 
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lected. However, certain summary statistics of provincial companies have been 
supplied for 1941-42 by courtesy of those companies and are included in Table 1 in 
order to complete the picture for loan and trust companies throughout Canada. 
It is estimated that more than 90 p.c. of the business of provincial companies is 
represented in the figures, so that they may be accepted as fairly inclusive and 
representative of the volume of business transacted as compared with Dominion 
registered companies. The statistics of Tables 2 and 3 refer only to those companies 
operating under Dominion charter, except that, beginning with 1925, the statistics of 
loan companies and trust companies incorporated by the Province of Nova Scotia, 
and brought by the laws of that Province under the examination of the Dominion 
Department of Insurance, have been included in Table 3 as well as those for trust 
companies in New Brunswick since 1934 and in Manitoba since 1938. In 1920 the 
Dominion Department of Insurance took over the administration of the legislation 
concerning Dominion loan and trust companies—the Department of Finance had 
previously exercised supervision of their activities. 


As indicating the progress of the aggregate of loan company business in Canada, 
it may be stated that the book value of the assets of all loan companies increased 
from $188,637,298 in 1922 to $213,649,794 in 1931, or by 13-3 p.c., but declined 
from 1931 to 1942 by 13-5 p.c. The assets of trust companies (not including estates, 
trust and agency funds, which cannot be regarded as assets in the same sense as 
company and guaranteed funds) increased from $154,202,165 in 1928 to $226,254,215 
in 1942 or by 46-7 p.c. Inthe former year, the total of estates, trust and agency funds 
administered amounted to $1,077,953,643 and in the latter year to $2,735,610,413. 
(Table 1.) 


Functions of Loan Companies.—The principal function of loan companies 
is the lending of funds on first mortgage security, the money thus made available 
for development purposes being secured mainly by the sale of debentures to the 
investing public and by savings department deposits. Of the loan companies 
operating under provincial charters, the majority conduct loan, savings and mortgage 
business, generally in the more prosperous farming communities. 


Functions of Trust Companies.—Trust companies act as executors, trustees 
and administrators under wills or by appointment, as trustees under marriage or 
other settlements, as agents or attorneys in the management of the estates of the 
living, as guardians of minor or incapable persons, as financial agents for munici- 
palities and companies and, where so appointed, as authorized trustees in bank- 
ruptcy. Such companies-receive deposits, but the lending of actual trust funds is 
restricted by law. 


Statistics of Loan and Trust Companies.—The figures of Table 1 are of 
particular interest in the case of trust companies. On account of the nature of their 
functions, they are mainly provincial institutions, their chief duties being intimately 
connected with the sepia of REOD AU; which lies within the sole jurisdiction of the 
provinces. 
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1.— Operations of Dominion and Provincial Loan and Trust Companies in Canada, 
as at Dec. 31, 1941 and 1942 


Item 


Loan Companies— 
Assets (book values) 
Liabilities to the 

HubliGzes sais ee 
Capital Stock— 
Authorized....... 
Subscribed....... 
Paid-up.. 
Reserve and contin- 
ency funds, /..... 
Other liabilities to 
shareholders...... 
Total liabilities to 
shareholders...... 
Net profits realized 
during y 

Trust Companies— 

Assets (book values) 
Company funds... 
Guaranteed funds. 


Estates, trust, and 
agency funds...... 


- Capital Stock— 
Authorized....... 
Subscribed....... 
Paid-up.. 

Reserve and contin- 
gency funds....... 

Unappropriated sur- 
pluses {cases 

Net profits realized 
during year... ..-. 


Provincial | 
Comranies 


58,181,912 
30,482,470 
29,645,220 
18, 545, 606 
17,068, 203 
9,364,814 
1,266,425 
27,699, 442 
1,046,431 


58,165,471 
108, 912,208 


52, 107,600 
25,345, 585 
24,041,524 
15,353 , 237 

4,109,569 


1,869,517 


1941 


Dominion 
Companies 


130,795,391 
96,743,884 
59, 150, 000 


~ 25,419,800 


19,082,481 
13,752,103 
1, 208, 648 
34, 043, 232 
492,661 


20,596, 781 
38,570, 855 


59, 167, 636 


226, 245,315 


Total | Grovncil 
$ $ 

188,977,303 58, 220, 073 
127,226,354] 30,030,856 
88, 795, 220 29, 202, 290 
43,965,406 18, 602, 946 
36, 150, 684 16,975, 292 
23,116,917 9, 467, 845 

2,475,073 1,746, 080 
61,742,674 28,189, 217 

1,539,092 898, 985 
78, 762, 252 60, 938, 710 
147,483,063} 107,280, 804 


168, 219, 514 


268, 696, 524|2,687, 647, 3652, 444, 979, 796 


25,300,000 
13, 283,570 
12, 253,038 
6, 188, 528 
900, 493 


630, 265 


77,407,600 
38, 629, 155 
36,294, 562 
21,491,765 

5,010, 062 


2,499, 782 


52,030, 000 
24,315, 250 
24, 080, 813 
15, 808, 326 

4, 467, 000 


1,970, 212 


1942 


Dominion 
Companies 


126, 662, 960 
92, 976, 410 
59, 150, 000 
25,381, 600 
19,038, 552 
13, 258, 225 

1, 228, 138 
33, 524, 915 
700, 817 


20, 190, 928 
37, 843,773 


58,034, 701 


184, 883, 033 
123, 007, 266 
88, 352, 290 
43, 984, 546 
36,013, 844 
22,726,070 

2,974,218 
61,714, 1382 

1,599, 802 


81, 129, 638 
145, 124,577 


226, 254, 215 


290, 630, 61712, 735,610, 413 


25, 060, 000 
13, 033,570 
12,128, 931 
5, 570, 760 
883, 369 


492,327 


| ee |} —- | | 


77,090, 000 
37,348, 820 
36, 209, 744 
21,379,086 

5,350, 369 


2,462, 539 


2.—Assets and Liabilities of Loan Companies Chartered by the Dominion Govern- 
ment, as at Dec. 31, 1925-42 
Norte.—For ae years 1914-24, see p. 913 of the 1987 Year Book. The figures since 1924 appearing here 


include loan companies chartered by the Government of Nova Scotia, but inspected by the Dominion 
Figures given in this table do not include small loans companies (see Sect. 2 


Department of Insurance. 


of this chapter, pp. 907-988). 


Interest, 


Rents, etc., 


Due and 
Accrued 


$ 
2,180,700 
2,274,535 
2,020, 087 
1,746, 138 
1,833,545 


2,558, 238 
3,529,451 
4,366,369 
5,437,535 
6,532, 256 


6,926, 558 
3, 928,038 
3,891,070 
3,669,841 
3,604, 690 


3,750,882 
3,566,036 


Total? 


$ 
110, 638, 667 
120,321,095 
134,669,734 
134, 634, 288 
134,877,701 


142,657,134 
147,094, 183 
142,886,473 
136, 990,422 
140, 147,053 


137,994, 145 
137,210,511 
136, 262,516 
136, 139,642 
136,358, 786 
133,718,412 
130,795,391 


ASSETS 
ee 
ebentures, 
Year Sie eee sci Pollaters! eeneess and AG ere 
Ustatet oans ther : 

Estate Company in Banks 

Property 

$ $ $ $ $ : 

O25 en dace ae 3,982,921 | 79,106,407 | 1,532,366 | 20,210,387 | 3,442,928 
LOG eee eee fcc 4,150,307 | 89,873,578 1,161,886 | 18,426,169 4,284, 648 
1927. 3,999,808 |102,501, 193 1,585,891 | 18,884,434 5,672,479 
LOQ8 sts EE. eee 4,172,704 }105,106,365 | 2,472,312 | 17,874,808 | 3,255,166 
TODOS erteak, car ars 6,156,227 {103,774,850 2,266,288 | 17,654,463 3,186,180 
TOSOR Weer cnmem: 7,069,914 |105,477,328 | 2,420,927 | 20,834,907 | 4,291,855 
LOS eee oa 8,104,521 |106, 607,563 1,020,076 | 23,430,382 | 3,282,016 
OOD esi sean « 8,263,875 |102,661,879 491,387 | 21,521,472 4,527,610 
UBS dee on 8,860,817 | 98,357,741 240,069 | 18,767,937 | 4,311,894 
DERE pe nee er 9,112,878 | 97,169,985 233,458 | 21,693,414 | 4,384,592 
TQSSe ea. Ameetes « 9,527,647 | 96,008,289 306,183 | 20,572,693 | 38,670,060 
MOOG ere ee 9,770,965 | 97,622,787 271,660 | 21,175,454 | 3,496,046 
LOS Te rye eres 10,593,241 | 97,050,041 134,333 | 20,371,285 3,303,853 
LOSS eo Nee eae 10,436,985 | 97,104,591 112,270 | 20,204,905 | 3,714,627 
1939. 10,310,781 | 96,342,441 103,298 | 19,955,311 5,184,020 
1940 $e oe 10, 256,835 | 93,618,467 83,334 | 20,295,836 4,862,808 
UA UE keen cas 9,585,580 | 90,359,176 69,759 | 20,826,112 5,611, 182 
AQ4D ee? ca 9,078,029 | 86,545,342 344,072 ' 21,723,698 ' 5,023,723 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 905. 


3,244,175 


126, 662, 960 
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Assets and Liabilities of Loan Companies Chartered by the Dominion Govern- 


2s 
ment, as at Dec. 31, 1925-42—concluded 
LIABILITIES 
Liabilities to Shareholders Liabilities to the Public 
Debentures and 
Year “ : : Debenture Stock Terese 
apita eserve > ue 
Paid Up Funds Total® Elsewhere Deposits and Potals 
Canada. and Accrued 
Sundries 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

1 AS) 71 a eey ha ' 93,632,474|14,555, 603/38, 461, 375|30, 052, 139 21, 600, 001/18, 660, 122 538,755| 71,066,398 
OG yok Bote a 93, 498 ,336|14, 861, 280/38, 977, 937/136, 613, 088/21,572,810)21,316, 150 663,987) 80,447,480 
5 UA epee tee Aa 20, 699, 710) 14, 867, 432/38, 596, 121/47, 818, 386}19, 965,321 27,019,323 868,694} 95,895,897 
TAUPE ae crs oars 20,038, 831) 14, 112, 114/36, 067, 816/51, 269, 13315, 292, 362 30,671, 257 940,528] 98,408,186 
1920p Aan 20, 192, 840| 14,427, 948/35, 694, 166152, 857, 277/14, 813, 287/29, 602,789] 941,795) 98,482,375 
TOS0 eet cee. 20,333,966) 14, 615, 844/35, 634, 733/58, 058, 682/15, 063,318 31,581,913 978,602) 105,896,436 
GS Lie ee foe oe 20,407, 157|14, 717, 152|35, 765, 429/163, 158, 214) 14,837, 565 30,823,662! 1,027,388} 110,280, 658 
BOSD Nae neeete aie dis 19,174, 463]14, 724, 620/35, 455, 456//61, 959, 437] 14, 858, 798 29,418, 924 989,303} 107,431,181 
TOS Bite pussies 19, 253,370|15, 182, 125/35, 855, 209160, 483 , 299 15,161, 505|24, 287, 270 996,132] 101,120,948 
1934 ena 19,373,841) 15, 800, 582/36, 599, 186|161, 157,372|16, 222, 139|24, 908,363) 1,004,063) 103,536,768 
GS Fee ee bohec: 19,398, 907|15, 618, 715/36, 404, 0951/59, 386, 546/14, 530, 516)26,556,302) 898,830 101,578,778 
EGS Ge acces bee ahs 19, 361,368|15, 262, 697/36, 005, 271/58, 918,941}14, 939,518 26, 250,954 860,115} 101,194,543 
HOS (ee ees oo as 19 352, 276115, 048, 254/35, 771, 946/157, 506, 233 14,977,437|26, 966, 644 765,435] 100,478,054 
SSB ck carts ate eae 19,340, 788|14, 757, 224/35, 478, 233]57,073, 555/14, 959, 522 27,668,490 705,622} 100,655,486 
1989. here Gas as 19, 284, 714/14, 766, 473/35, 469, 842//57,418, 689 13,390, 796|29, 132, 700 693,353] 100,881, 760 
TOAO MEO. nae 19,145, 919|14, 262, 422134, 711, 441/57, 579,361/12,074,573}28, 276,323] 678,528 98 , 988,451 
TQ 4 jek eee oh etme, 19, 082, 481113, 752, 103/34, 043 , 232/56, 959, 420/10, 151,953 28,571,361 633,937) 96,743,884 
ny. Na ANE 19, 038, 552113, 258, 225133, 524, 9161155, 746,073 8,269, 161127,966,674! 629,124 92,976,410 


1 Book value of real estate for companies’ use and other real estate. 
3 Includes other liabilities to shareholders. 


2 Includes other assets. 
4 Includes other liabilities to the public. 


2 Assets and Liabilities of Trust Companies Chartered by the Dominion Govern- 


ment, as at Dec. 31, 1925-42 


Nore.—Figures for the years 1914-24 appear at pp. 914-915 of the 1937 Year Book. The figures of this 
table include statistics of trust companies chartered by the following Provincial Governments but brought 
in the stated years under the inspection of the Dominion Department of Insurance: Nova Scotia, 1925; 


New Brunswick, 1934; and Manitoba, 1938. 


ee a a rr ae ee enema 
ee 


COMPANY FUNDS—ASSETS 


All 
Other 
Assets 

Belonging 
to the 


2,060,366 


1,775,209 
1,564,326 
1,377,664 


Govern- 
Loans ment, plan 
Year Muni- on 
On Real cipal, 

On Stocks Estate School Stocks Bane 

Real and and Other Be k 

Estate Securi- Securities Jed 

ties Owned 
$ $ $ $ 

EA ee ee eee 5,143,123 618,250) 1,969,737] 2,323,064 432,956 203,431 
EOD Gheain cetera as 5,450,907 580,128} 2,091,322] 2,318,344 477,917 705, 064 
LED paar me teteans 5, 66%, 574 977,514] 2,140,344] 1,993,823 494,083 804, 469 
MOOS ao Sony aerate 5,651,201] 1,156,698} 2,148,354] 2,808,630 495,094 917,019 
ROO ey tee 5,652,084) 1,121,536) 1,959,581] 3,228, 722 425,077 659,466 
HOSOpSr eA alee ore 5,573,596] 1,183,298] 2,049,285] 3,176,348] 458,392) 732,025 
NOS Tales fees cals 6,034,794! 1,035,169] 2,140,792} 3,211,183 488,995 551,595 
OE eee ale ee ae 6,057,336 628,586) 2,306,950) 3,105,079 447,940 773,537 
eo Meat ionane ere? <2 5,413,800 706,146] 2,655,924) 3,418,374 451,552 624,363 
1 GY ee a 5,034,509] 973,532) 3,008,327] 3,681,872] 454,975) 667,982 
POSH eae ouacace 5,162,632| 666,465) 3,163,130) 3,591,823) 471,431) 1,008,869 
MUSGs cso eres 5,105, 167 884,014) 3,304,918) 3,960,552 461,014 914,439 
ORY beats Arcee eee ES 5,411,003 971,560| 3,734,913) 4,008, 247 657, 507 724,846 
US Sree ts eee 2 6,116,342 901,935} 4,518,886] 4,423,228] 1,103,090 1,020, 266 
ORO EN neers 8 6,269,736 816,795| 4,421,183] 4,402,444) 1,180,163] 1,025,731 
TOAD ave neti sores 6,714,158] 677,384] 4,206,914! 4,662,449] 1,221,470) 951,975 
POD eget cis a cies << 6, 783,918 554,609] 3,952,899] 5,253,427) 1,344,468 1,143,134 
DIAZ eee one 3 6,599,744 556,5271 3,466, 296| 5,723,054! 1,416,1951 1,051, 448 


83832—58 


Fotal 

Assets 

of the 
Companies 


$ 
12,453,916 
13,195,277 
13, 682,713 
14,766,284 
14,669,497 


14,952, 282 
15,459,347 
15,361, 656 
15,351,418 
15,901,219 


15,970,893 
16,374,558 
17,408, 207 
20,247,474 
20,176,418 


20, 209, 559 
20,596, 781 
20,190, 928 
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3.—Assets and Liabilities of Trust Companies Chartered by the Dominion Govern- 
ment, as at Dee. 31, 1925-42—concluded 


GUARANTEED FUNDS—ASSETS 


Loans 
“ bs Govern- Total 
i ment, Assets 
Municipal, Cash on All Other H Id 
On On School, Stocks Hand and yes 2 ee t 
Stocks and Other in Banks dl eae 
Real aha Seeurifies Guaranteed 
Estate Securities Owned Bands 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
O25 A Leeder 12,897,930 490,528 1,463,920 55,062 636, 526 BooVore 15, 897,339 
102 Gta. Meraeranat 14,005,093 1,334,078 1,488,070 85,062 813,344 253,765 17,979,412 
1027 Pee, Aas 16,596, 737 2,407,158 1,978,186 85,062 1,067,790 329,870 22,464, 753 
OD Ree spotter 17,095, 284 2,337,415 2,376,726 85,062 1,911, 962 299,275 24,105,724 
192 Opteron 18,447,949 1,804, 750 2,689,069 3, 288 1,132,050 387,574 24,465, 263 
O80 seesuet eae 19,513,691 WWE SVy 2,491,089 Nil 1,948, 592 380,135 26,408, 829 
LOS Te ers acpi: 20,812,176 887,015 2,598, 587 18, 300 919, 982 482,159 25. 7185218 
1937 ta tau eee 19,336,735 1,480, 454 3,286, 467 Nil 688, 136 431,121 255222, O13 
TOR Garant cen tes 19,141,920 2,551, 966 4,072,131 23,400 1,084, 150 523, 140 27,396, 707 
EY bee bos A AM ee 19,911, 247 3, 91353802 5,771,085 Nil 1,444, 847 610,546 31,651,057 
|e ae SPs ere 20,123,641 4,004,017 8,542,061 AM 1,345, 204 742,469 34, 757,392 
LOS 6 sete cece 20,474,810 5, 748, 256 7,300,519 ao 1,199,866 738,156 35, 456, 607 
1037 ee aoe 21,926, 852 3,172,609 8,525,407 rs 1,486, 606 673, 202 35, 784, 676 
1OS8y eee ae 21,452,863 4,025,109 9,573,096 se eo 0SeOS 611,322 37,016, 143 
1939) cetehae ZL. 230m20 2,277,963 | 10,731,590 rs 1,219,212 536, 509 36, 001, 000 
L940) eho; ameter 20,325, 502 2,122,552 | 10,907,161 ss 1,618,430 508, 554 35, 482,199 
194 Lit Oe ee ee 19, 467,940 2,282,042 | 12,878,023 6 3,462,842 480,008 38,570,855 
LOSE eT ca Ae 18,746,799 | 2,082,970 | 14,799,546 | < 1,714, 675 499,783 || 37,843,773 
LIABILITIES 
Company Funds Guaranteed Funds 
Liabilities 
Year Liabilities to Shareholders tothe | 
Public 
re oe Total Principal Total 
Capital | Reserve Other ey 
Paid Up | Funds | Liabilities) 7°t#! praca 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 3 $ 
192h eee 9,523,618} 2,261,890 184,153} 11,969,661 232,813] 12,202,474|| 15,897,339 15,897,339 
1926 4.822 9,666,449) 2,313,464 393,932) 12,373,845 580,380} 12,954, 225)) 17,979,412) 17,979,412 
1927 ee 9,824,031} 2,653,673 443,377| 12,921,081 571,279) 13,492,360] 22,464,753) 22,464,753 
1OQS Ae 10,424,249) 2,877,766 549,905} 18,851, 920 741,364] 14,593, 284|| 24,105,724] 24,105,724 
OZ OE PRarrak: 10,512,879} 3,325,020 257,288) 14,095, 187 325, 914| 14,421,101) 24,465,263) 24,465, 263 
1980 Aas Pe: 10,260,025) 3,431,538 718,240} 14,409,803 294,897) 14,704, 700)) 26,408,829) 26,408,829 
LOST ORS ks 10,493,608} 3,478,889 629,215} 14,601,712 464,719) 15,066,431) 25,718,221) 25,718, 221 
LOS 2m 10,601,822) 3,461,760 457,518] 14,521,100 368,279] 14,889,379] 25,222,913] 25,222,913 
TOS Bieri 10,630,336) 3,555,585 444 302) 14,630, 223 206,372| 14,836,595|| 27,396, 708} 27,396, 708 
1084 arses. 10,652,618} 3,746,260 591,103} 14,989,981 246,466| 15, 236, 447]! 31,651,057} 31,651,057 
POO datas ss: 10,590,333) 3,744,068 679,078} 15,013,479 302,667| 15,316,146] 34,757,391] 34,757,391 
1OSE ee ene 9,803,722} 4,935,216 805,197) 15,544,135 333,926] 15,878,061] 35,456,607} 35,456, 607 
103%, oe. LOXBaT AD lis OLL OSs 542,708} 16,211,623 359,026] 16,570, 649]) 35, 784,676] 35,784,676 - 
LOSS aoscie 11,949,775} 5,946,939 584,14¢; 18,480,863 974, 982] 19,455, 845|| 37,016,143) 37,016,143 
POZO Fees, 11,789,264} 6,002,488 951,071] 18,742,828 609,016] 19,351,839] 36,001,000) 36,001,000 
TOS wi ect: 11,867,224) 5,902,904} 1,044,2051) 18,814,333! 706, 8491) 19,521,182! 35,482,198) 35,482,198 
LOA Ba See: 12,253,038} 6,138,528} 1,000,768] 19,392,334 694,442] 20,086, 776)| 38,570, 855| 38,570,855 
1a set et once 12,128,931) 5,570,759 983,088} 18,682,778 581,153] 19,263,931] 37,843,773] 37, 843, 773 


1 Revised since the publication of the 1942 Year Book. 
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4.—Amount of Estates, Trust, and Agency Funds of Trust Companies Chartered 
» by the Dominion Government, as at Dec. 31, 1925-42 


Nore.—For the years 1914-24, see p. 915 of the 1937 Year Book. Headnote to Table 3 applies also to 
the figures of this table. 


e 


Estates, Estates, 
Year Trust, and Year Trust, and 
Agency Funds : Agency Funds 
$ $ 

MO et Ne J. Met coos to eat coi nae tae ears 131, 420, 502 ARIRY Gee ert Alea bMS ORR in Ys Curd mane 230, 230, 283 
TODG MU ee been Te ec iak mere’ DBO 2 SOM Oi ee eee geeks eee lS area ichatelase ho. 242,594,310 
1 Ee ears een RS Rae re es ALL Been Byer 161,040,061 GRY Re Fa 2k A al OS ah Sea ol as 226,024,454 
LOOR Ge Seeks Aree ee ae 202, 655, 185 AGS ine eee eit skis bos ae wie «Ke 228,155,009 
KOO AE Rk Ane ae Rae ie Be Fos Aas Oe 6 210,005, 726 AOR SE Uta eta oa ta: CIA aes 236,467,735 
LEU Seether Senne Meme EVA) a's We eet s tela 205, 282,593 BQO each ere Litre aia) UTR TNS Ran deitrcns 242,369, 850 
a KOS Le Re SED Sue ee a ee aca 215,698, 469 10 PRIN SAR 5 SIR 3) See eet ar Rai ater cea 256,781,691 
NOS Die LA kaccie erie eT eo ne be Naa en 215, 702, 235 OSES ai Res Ree Coir Lot Waa ile cap a! as 268,596, 524 
TGR Ole) See ee Na eae. bie diy 225,484,151 MOAR oS We URI Oi ane Nea oe neo tra 290, 630,617 


Section 2.—Licensed Small Loans Companies and Licensed 
Money-Lenders 


There has been incorporated in recent years, by the Parliament of Canada, a 
number of companies that make small loans, usually not exceeding $500 each, on 
the promissory notes of the borrowers and additionally secured in most cases by 
- endorsements or chattel mortgages. While these companies may, under their charter 
powers, make loans on the security of real estate, actually they have made but very 
few of such loans. 

On Jan. 1, 1940, the Small Loans Act, 1939 (3 Geo. VI, c. 23), passed by the 
Parliament of Danadeh came into force, by which the above-mentioned small loans 
companies and money-lenders licensed thereunder making personal loans of $500 
or less, are limited to a rate of cost of loan of 2 p.c. per month on outstanding balances, 
and unlicensed lenders to a rate of 12 p.c. per annum, including interest and charges 
of every description. 


The figures relating to the three small loans companies are shown in Table 5. 


5.—Assets and Liabilities of Small Loans Companies Chartered by ne Dominion 
Government, as at Dec. 31, 1933-42 


Nore.—Figures for 1928-32 will be found at p. 838 of the 1942 Year Book. 


ASSETS 
Year Cash on 
Loans 
: Hand and Other Total 
Receivable S Barice 
$ $ $ $ 
SED 2 LS et Eee Sen a ara tre Seek Sar ee ene 1, 228,180 327,760 14,019 1,569,959 
Regents fev) y= 32)» ame g'2 5 Paghana ln are iene] Ce eominag'm) py 2,353, 862 284,761 DOeTLL 2,660, 734 
Ean, 3 aaa Cased ten PS Daan igi RUE SETI edo fo. yin. SO oa AB a EN 2,962, 580 194, 406 30,403 3, 187,389 
ATG RNAS ee el ae cd ADR IA gn eMeM ee o wlaiste aera scsy aaa 4,145,066 214,363 32,961 4,392,390 
Gr ae er ee ree Deno Nee SMe clad pene saeco sae ee & 4,875,596 261, 864 37,092 5,174, 552 
LORRI Cee te 8! 2 A) et Sa dower bmoate arte ak Te ahha ea 4,764,032 412,594 32,182 5, 208 , 808 
jE BEET EO, SU Pee See RIE Re ETA, iat reece care eee ene 5,081,320 342,578 42,781 5,466,679 
TEERV pa a 6 | oh = lo ee ie tae Re 6 iil een ea a ee 6, 266,336 2 381,061 181,806 6, 829, 208 
Teer ete Uist 29S ots te ae ee Ry WO ok bbien haw is) ats 6 7,557,414 269, 943 91,569 ||. 7,918.926 
fa eT crn eich 2-5) apm MO aR IG Gare UA ait sat) & Rue 8, 485, 590 246, 629 138, 043 9, 060, 202° 
| 
For footnotes, see end of table, p. 908. bai Hb Aaa 
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5.—Assets and Liabilities of Small Loans Companies Chartered by the Dominion 


Government, as at Dec. 31, 1933-42— concluded 


LIABILITIES 
Liabilities to Shareholders Liabilities to the Public . 
Youbet on a ea a er MATA NS ee IS Bie 
General| Reserve] Capital | Other n- ther iabili- 
Re- for Paid Lia- Total roe earned | Lia- Total ties 
serve | Losses Up bilities Y | Income] bilities! 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
19332 oc gNil 22,945] 976,750| 10,871] 1,010,566} 445,382) 96,248} 4,075} 545,705) 1,556,271 — 
1934... 2: 65,559] 976,750] 76,518] 1,118,827] 1,330,797] 171,817] 17,181] 1,519,795) 2,638, 622 
19353 7: es 91,031} 976,750} 163,923] 1,231,734] 1,681,052] 222,643] 21,742] 1,925,447] 3,157,181 


1936...}| 300,000} 146,658} 976,750 2,771] 1,426,179) 2,581,710) 315,678} 37,559) 2,934,947|| 4,361, 126 
1937...| 300,000} 220,308/1,001,750} 237,643} 1,759,701] 2,920,840] 361,315] 95,904| 3,378,059|| 5,137,760 
1938...} 318,000) 295,361]1,001,750) 441,718] 2,056,829] 2,653,334) 348,355) 118,108) 3,119,797) 5,176,626 
1939...| 318,000] 351,850]1, 234,250), 749,666] 2,653,766] 2,265,834) 369,723) 134,724) 2,770,281) 5,424,047 
19401...| 18,000] 421, 488)1, 234, 2509/1, 233,841) 2,907,579) 3,708,366 213,258) 3,921, 624)) 6,829, 203 


1941...} 18,000] 517,9868|1,234,250)1,590,941) 3,361,177] 4,258,853 5 298,896] 4,557, 749]| 7,918,926 
1942...] 18,000] 576, 589/38, 734, 250/1,920, 499) 6,249,338) 2,572,615 5 238,309] 2,810, 924|| 9, 060, 262 

1¥First year Small Loans Act in operation. 2 Not including balances other than small loans. 
3 Includes $200,000 bonds, debentures and stock. 4 Includes taxes. 5 Small loans on earned 
basis in 1940. 6 Including business other than small loans. 


Licensed Money-Lenders.—In addition to the 3 small loans companies whose 
business is outlined above, €3 licensed money-lenders furnished annual statements 
of their business, showing total assets of $10,508,206, of which balances of small 
loans amounted to $4,696,545, other balances to $3,541,699, bonds, debentures and 
stocks to $521,123, real estate to $529,189, and cash to $341,021. Liabilities 


amounted to $10,508,206, of which borrowed money accounted for $5,101,999 and. 


paid share and partnership capital for $3,995,477. Loans made in 1942 numbered 
57,272, totalling $8,798,006 and averaging $154, an increase of 13-5 p.c. in number 
and of 9-6 p.c. in the gross amount; at the end of the year there were 44,371 loans 
outstanding with totals and averages of $4,683,893 and $106, respectively. About 
42 p.c. of the number of loans made in 1942 were between $100 and $200. Further 
details of this type of business are given in the 1941 report ‘‘SSmall Loans Companies 


and Money-Lenders Licensed under The Small Loans Act, 1939’, published by the - 


Dominion Department of Insurance. 


Section 3.—Sales of Canadian Bonds* 


The total sales of Canadian bonds naturally reached a very high mark toward 
the close of the War of 1914-18 owing to the Dominion Government financing 
required to cover war expenditures. The 1919 total of over $900,000,000 was not 
exceeded until 1931 when a large amount of war bonds was refunded at lower rates 
of interest. In 1942 and 1948, third and fourth complete years of the present war, 
total sales in each year were successively greater than in any previous year. The 
1943 total was approximately 35 p.c. higher than that of 1942. Owing to the concen- 
tration on Dominion Government loans, the proportion of all other types of financing 
to the total sales was the lowest since 1918. External markets were closed, with the 
exception of some private refunding which took place in the United States, and the 
country was faced with the necessity of raising all required funds within the Do- 
minion. 

Highlights of the year’s bond issues in 1942 came in March with the successful 
flotation of the Fourth War Loan (Second Victory Loan), which totalled $996,706,900. 
Another issue in November, the Fifth War Loan (Third Victory Loan), amounted 
to $991,536,500. : 

f 


* Revised from information supplied by E. C. Gould, Assistant Editor, the Monetary Times. 
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Highlights of the year’s bond issues in 1943 came with the flotation of two 
issues, one in May, the Sixth War Loan (Fourth Victory Loan), which raised 
$1,308,716,650; the other issue came in November, the Seventh War Loan (Fifth 
Victory Loan), raising $1,571,311,550. 


Dominion Government bond financing since 1907 may be divided into four 
periods: from 1907 to 1914; the period of the First World War from 1914 to 1918; from 
1919 to 1939; and from 1939 to date. In the first period the money was required 
largely for internal development, public works and railways; in the second, war 
expenditures required very large borrowings. The third was divided into two phases 
by the year 1929; up to that year, the annual borrowings of the Dominion tended 
to decline although the borrowings on account of the Canadian National Railways 
were considerable. After 1929 the sales of new Dominion Government bond issues 
rose steadily, comprising borrowings to pay for unemployment relief, refundings at 
lower rates of interest, and various public works. Since the outbreak of the War 
in 1939, the Dominion has been forced to borrow on an unprecedented scale in order 
to meet the tremendous expenditures that have to be borne. 


Until 1940, provincial bond issues were on a much larger scale since the War of 
1914-18 than formerly, probably because of the development of provincially owned 
public utilities and of improved highways. Owing to additional demands on 
Canada’s capital markets, however, the Provincial Governments expressed the 
intention in 1941 of strictly limiting bond financing for the duration of the War. 
Consequently, the aggregate of provincial direct and guaranteed bond financing in 
that year was only $69,736,000, $96,860,000 in 1942, and $97,632,000 in 1943, 
as compared with $156,820,000 in 1940 and $154,059,900 in 1939. The 1941 figure 
was the lowest since 1919. With the total of refunding also smaller in 1941, it was 
only natural that the volume of provincial flotations should decrease. 


Sales of the bonds of Canadian municipalities were greater:in 1913, towards 
the end of the ‘land:boom’, than they have been in any other year, standing at 
$110,600,936. Sales in 1930 almost reached the record when they totalled 
$109,648,063. In spite of the increased urbanization of the population, however, 
there has been a marked decrease in the annual sales of municipal bonds, the amounts 
being $23,563,905 in 1942 and $14,228,986 in 1943. 


During 1942 and 1943, the new-issue municipal market was characterized by 
very low volume. Rising employment throughout the Dominion and greatly 
increased industrial activity has had marked influence on municipal finances gen- 
erally. Unemployment relief expenditures were down sharply and tax revenues were 
increasing. As a result, the municipalities found themselves in a more comfortable 
financial position and new debentures during the past two years were practically 
non-existent. 


Sales of corporation bonds, which from 1926 to 1930 had averaged over 
$257,000,000 per year, dropped to $10,550,000 in 1932 and to $4,385,000 in 1933, 
this being due to the unfavourable industrial outlook. Since then the amount of new 
money borrowed by corporations has been relatively small (except for the two years 
1936 and 1939) and the trend has been toward the refunding and retirement of 
bonded debt. The War did not create any new volume of corporate borrowings 
since the costs of plant expansion for war production were borne mainly by the 
Dominion. Railway bonds also showed a precipitate decline to $12,500,000 in 
1932 and fell to $1,000,000 in 1933. In 1940, 1941 and 1942 there was no direct 
financing by the railways for the frst time on record, owing to a change in methods 
of financing. However, in April, 1943, the first railway issue since 1939 was floated 
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by the Canadian Pacific Railway, in the form of trust certificates amounting to 
$18,000,000, to be sold privately in the United States. 
change in accounting procedure, much of the borrowing for the Canadian National 
Railways has been done directly by the Dominion, while, since the War, the 
Dominion has advanced money to both major systems for the purchase of equipment. 


Since 19386, through a 


6.—Sales of Canadian Bonds, by Class of Bond and Country of Sale, 1926-43 


(From the Monetary Times Annual) 


Nore.—Figures for 1904-25, inclusive, are given at p. 921 of the 1983 Year Book. 


CLASS OF BOND 


Year ——— 
Dominion! Provincial Municipal Railway Corporation Total 
$ $ $ $ $ 
1026 tae eerie 105, 000, 000 76,633, 267 65,020, 194 34,500,000 | 250,919, 200 532,072, 661 
LOZ TEA eee re 45,000,000 |} 114,795,500 72,742,114 80,000,000 | 289,680,067 602,217, 681 
LO 2S pact eta 2 92,992, 500 27,120,588 48,396,000 | 285,083,000 453, 592, 088 
1QZOR aE Wwe a. 2 119, 960, 500 98,667,809 | 199,200,000 | 243,330,600 661, 158, 909 
LOS eeto Ne arti 140,000,900 | 160,004,000 |. 109,648,063 | 137,238,000 | 220,355,000 767, 245,063 
1OSda eat G. cee 858,109,300 | 126,239, 205 85,290,066 | 121,750,000 59,432,000 || 1, 250,820,571 
LOS Dates Soce e 226,250,000 | 128,217,000 95, 600, 632 12,500, 000 10, 550, 000 473,117,632 
LOSS. eee 440, 000, 000 82,889,000 41, 282,513 1,000, 000 4,385,000 569, 556, 513 
1934025 Sie ee 400,000,000 | 139,868,000 24,690, 132 32,500, 000 40, 902,696 637, 960, 828 
1G bis us nee aene 739,300,000 | 123,407,000 44,793, 200 48, 400, 000 60,605,700 |) 1,016,505, 900 
TOG. weer. ieee eee 793,000,000 | 118,735,000 34,356,087 | 133,000,000 | 219,983,224 || 1,299,074,311 
1037 e otek ce 919,000,000 | 174,362,000 OUST AATO 30,380, 000 89,566,800 |} 1,265,446, 275 
IGS Sie eee ae 903,491,667 | 118,792,000 35, 154,344 19, 480, 000 55,962,500 || 1,132,880, 511 
I By sete an ae, f 1,024,585, 000 154,059, 900 26, 897, 689 6,500,000 | 236,208,600 || 1,448,251, 189 
1940s eran: 2,080, 642,200 | 168,820,000 25, 211,098 Nil 25,777,000 || 2,300, 450, 293 
[G4 Te eetetetrose oe 1,996, 820, 250 69,736,000 15,378,095 ss 16,081,000 || 2,098,015, 345 
19404 she eee x 4,156,074, 400 96,860,000 23,563,905 13,988,350 || 4,290,486, 655 
19435 9e eee 6,770, 028, 200 97,632,000 14, 228, 986 18,000, 000 35, 055, 500 || 6,955,350,9868 
DISTRIBUTION OF SALES, BY COUNTRIES 
Year Sold Sold in Sold in 
in United United Total 
Canada States Kingdom 
$ $ $ $ 
LOG ae ete Oncaea irs asec eae 263, 862,718 259, 209, 943 9,000, 000 532,072, 661 
1:02:75 Fea eee. Ste eta eerohes eee 373,637,014 223,714,000 4, 866, 667 602, 217, 681i 
WQ2 8) Bek silts. ve cee ss. Wel, tous. shane eee 278,080, 088 159, 512,000 16, 000, 000 453, 592, 088 
1929 Fae ee er Seva ae a eee eee 378,395, 909 263, 654, 000 19, 109, 000 661, 158, 909 
TOS O ese eke es artes ch, Mia ala Peetian 368, 868, 068 393, 632,000 4,745, 000 767, 245, 063 
LEY Eee ae haa Ruhr ls aaMeA, Martel seh SU Pe 1,090, 800, 571 155, 920, 000 4,100,000 || 1,250, 820,571 
LOS 24 Meas Lente ues nt ee Gao ate eae th 377, 752, 632 81,015,000 14,350, 000 473,117,632 
1933 eee Uae, ates. eae ee ee 434, 556,513 60, 000, 000 75,000, 000 569, 556, 513 
Ut Y Nae Geel cee? REC Mi Sek OR ioe he aor 529, 630, 828 50, C00, 000 58,330, 000 637, 960, 828 
1QSD Sees echt ete ae ORES 853, 940, 900 162,065, 000 500,000 |] 1,016,505, 900 
LOSO Sas fe teen sae te tiene can Geno aera 152118247311 86, 000, 000 1,250,000 || 1,299,074,311 
TOS Tee Rs Lae seats ake eee 1,177, 196,275 88, 250, 000 Nil 1, 265,446, 275 
193 Spin oe ceeck ora ick cart tah atete tober erste 1,044,038, 844 40,175, 000 48,666,667 || 1,1382,880,511 
IK! Abas Set AAS Se ee eT Ras OS Be AE 1,316, 651, 189 127,500,000 100,000 || 1,448,251, 1894 
1080s yee are Oo re cael ste sae 2,300,075, 293 375, 000 Nil 2,300, 450, 293 
LO 4 Behar ee diene Pasi hee a case 2,087,349, 345 10, 666, 000 f 2,098, 015,345 
194 eee Sater aes yr ee een eee 4,274,748, 655 15, 738, 900 se 4,290,486, 655 
LQAS Ss Rare ner reek he La tee ese 6, 827, 865, 986 126,121,000 rf 6, 955, 350, 986° 
1 Includes treasury ‘bill financing from 1934. 2 Not reported for this year. 3 Includes 


$20,406,300 Parochial and Miscellaneous, which are not mentioned in the table. 
> Includes $1,364,000 Parochial and Miscellaneous in “‘Sold in Canada” 


distributed elsewhere. 
bond issues. 


4 Includes $4,000,000 
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Section 4, Operating Profits of Corporations and Net Income 
to Stockholders 


According to a study made by the Bank of Canada, covering 628 companies, 
net operating profits rose from $439,000,000 in 1936 to $1,0138,000,000 in 1942 
but the net income to stockholders rose only from $251,000,000 to $379,000,000 
over the same period due mainly to greatly increased annual deductions for income 
and excess profits taxes and somewhat larger depreciations and deferred development 
write-offs: 

The companies covered in the compilation include all those with assets of 
over $500,000 in 1941 which publish reports or file them with the Companies Branch 
of the Department of the Secretary of State, together with over one hundred smaller 
companies whose reports are available on the same basis. It is stated by the Bank 
of Canada that the net income to stockholders shown in recent years by these 
companies appears to be about two-thirds of the total for all companies. 


Table 7 summarizes the information published by the Bank of Canada in 
reference to this particular study. 


7.—Analysis of Operating Profits for 628 Companies, 1936-42 


(In millions of dollars) 


Item 1936 1937 1938 1989 1940 1941 -1942 

Net operating profit (before depreciation)... . 439 §32 469 565 715 905 1,013 
Depreciation, deferred development and : 

AGEN U WLIDE-OLS = s)s/cis cisicls ols era pis sis ee'e 5 112 120 124 135 162 206 264 
Investment and other non-operating income 

GriE ei teats eR a laradin a ask mm head ones cde anche 54 60 57 54 49 55 53 
Bond interest (incl. exchange and amortiza- 

THOMOMCISCOUNU ices ones oe ce tie set 79 79 ies 77 77 75 74 
Net profit before income and excess profits ; 

ELK DRO VAST Olea teat. Shai t ce eee tate onuat= 302 393 325 407 D2saaht Ong 728 
Income and excess profits tax provision 

(ex. refundable portion)............-+++++- 51 65. |’. 56 79 188 299 3491 

Net Income to Stockholders?, *,4....... 251 328 269 328 337 380 379 
Forced saving (refundable portion of excess 

UOMtS PAX ene ree cristo ahi oe dewtte sil eas: = = = = = = 19 
Net income available for dividends ?, %, +... 251 328 269 328 337 380 360 
Net income paid out in cash dividends....... 196 234 250 240 | 239 239 233 
Undistributed income (ex. forced saving) ?,°,4 55 94 19 88 98 141 127 


NET INCOME TO STOCKHOLDERS 


1942 
No. of Net Of 
Item Com- | 1936 | 1937 | 1938 | 1939 | 1940 | 1941 | Incomelwy ign. 
panies to EF ay 
Stocks’ | SOF 
holders Saving 
Dc, |... Mep.e. | P-C2" | De." | Die p.c p.c 
Telegy Ges i: eh 2 ile acme eet sea a he 53. | 9-7 | 9-8 | -7-9 | 16-1 | 12-3 | 13-8 14-6 0-7 
TB Yar [a as eee ian ee eert ee 5 ieee RS cote 17 | 10-2 | 12-9 | 11-3 | 10-7 | 10-4 | 12-4 15-5 0-4 
“Ry BPG) 6 se Bae ee ie en Ea BAe ise Beets eek “a sacle ON. [sone 6-6 0:3 
LEGER RAVES che ey ie ceo act eto Cem ora 12. | 0-6 | .0-8.1/ 0-5) 1-0) 0-8 | 0-8 1-0 0-1 
1 pres Sey eM RIO oe et ee ie 61 1-7 {7 eo Oa 2 cOn ee earl vSs3 5-0 0-4 
Textiles and apparel, jise...nscses ees 52 | 7-5 | 7-2} 44 | 10-8 | 10-2 | 11-5 12-8 2-0 
Wood products (incl. logging)...:....- 15 1-0 Lege Os 7 1:5 1-3 1-4 1-6 0-2 
Pisa PAPeDs seek hiels) oiiala sce ge reuatee/ oes 23. | 4-0 | 10-8 1-6 | 9-1] 19-5 | 21-8 17-0 0-3 
Paper PFOGUCUS. vis. dacs ss ese tine te 24 3-0 3-7 3-1 3-6 |. 3-8 4-8 4-3 0-6 
Printing and publishing............... 10 1-1 1:3 1-1 1-4 1-2 1-1 1-1 - 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 912. 
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7.—Analysis of Operating Profits for 628 Companies, 1936-42— concluded 


SS ee eT = 


NET INCOME TO STOCKHOLDERS—concluded 


1942 
No. of Net Of 
Item Com- | 1936 | 1937 | 19388 | 19389 | 1940 | 1941 |Income Which :— 
panies to Rann a 
Stock- Sg is : 
holders| °2¥1"8 
p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c | p.c p.c 
Tron, steel and products (excl. ma- 

CHINErY}) jesenscm selina oer ee es 46} 6-14] 11-9} 9-201,98-54-13-6 | 15-1. 15-9 2-0 
Machinery 22 hinder Oeaee. sean ee eee 6716-9 12-5") 9-35) 7-25) 11-7 tT 8 20-7 3-3 
Gola umining a. oe er eee GER oe res 40 | 89-3 | 41-5 | 44-2 | 43-8 | 41-2 | 36-3 29-2 - 
Other non-ferrous metals (excl. elec- 

trical) )! eee ae erat Ee te ae 18 | 65-5 | 96-5 | 71-0 | 87-6 | 85-8 | 95-1 90-1 2-0 
Electrical machinery and equipment. a 231" 4eE Gres TO 2 Groat Crt eee 8-6 1-6 
Coal andipetroleuna*ia yee note, cee 27 | 34-3 | 87-7 | 85-5 | 33-3 | 29-4 | 28-9 25-1 - 
Non-metallic minerals (excel. fuels).... 20 1-8 | 4-3 4-6] 5-1 4-7} 5:3 5-4 0-2 
Chemicalsaus cece ee re vee 32 | 8-8] 10-5 | 9-4] 18-0 | 11-7 | 12-4 11-5 0-4 
Wholesale trade and service........... 54 | 3-3 3-8 } 3-1 4-3 4-4] 4-5 5-1 0-5 
Retail trade: ss howe oes eee LORIE 4630) 5234) AAs NS 2eN, 5-42 SGes 7-1 0-6 
Retail serviceun-- whens ae ce mes onen 15] 0-4] 0-7} 0-9} 0-9 ihe! 1-6 1:7 0-2 
Hlectrictitilitiesin <b ere een eee 24.|° 19-6 22-57) 22-1 | 2359) 21-07) 2225 24-4 1:3 
Communications jearerr eee ee 6 6-9 7-7 8-0 8-1 8-2 | 9-8 9-9 0-8 
FRAT WSS Sik A. Sea eee oe eee 1 6-0 | 9-5 1-3 | 9-8 | 20-1 | 34-4 40-4 - 
Other transportation and: storage...... 31 |—0-4 | 0-2 |—0-4] 2-0] 3-6] 5-2 5-0 0-6 

Totals, 628 Companies............. 628 |251-4 |3828-4 (268-7 1327-8 1337-0 1379-9 | 379-4 18-7 


1 The increased rate of excess profits tax (and forced saving) imposed in the 1942 Budget did not go into 
force until July 1, 1942, and consequently the effect over a full year will not be apparent until 1943 statements 
are available. 2For purposes of comparability any special capital charges made against income 
account in company reports have been added back, as well as special inventory reserve provision amounting 
to 2-5, 8-3, 14-6, 5:2 in the years 1939 to 1942, respectively. Depletion charges as specified in footnote 
(4) have also been added back into net income to stockholders. Thus profits shown in this table are over- 


stated to the extent that no deductions are made for these factors. See also footnote (3). 3 Includes. 


current bond interest earned but not paid in cash of 2-2, 2-4, 0-6, 1-7, 2-4, 2-3 and 1-9 in the years 1936 to 1942, 
respectively. 4 Depletion charges have been added back into ‘‘Net Income to Stockholders”’ for 
the years 1936 to 1942 respectively, as follows: pulp and paper, 1-3, 1-7, 1-4, 1-0, 2-0, 2-0 and 2-0; other non- 
ferrous metals, 2:3, 3:6, 3:3, 3-6, 3-9, 4-2 and 4-0; coal and petroleum, 0-5, 0-8, 0-8, 0-3, 0-4, 0:5 and 0-5. 
Thus, in these cases, and in other cases such as gold mining, where depletion has not been charged in the 
accounting statements, profits are over-stated. 
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An introductory statement summarizing the salient features of the legislation 
covering insurance in general and the fields of Dominion and provincial en 
appears at pp. 844-846 of the 1941 Year Book. 


The 1942 Year Book, at pp. 842-846, contains a special article on the develop- 
ments in fire and casualty insurance in Canada between 1931 and 1940, consequent 
upon the enactment of the three Insurance Acts of 1932. 


Section 1.—Fire Insurance 


In Canada, fire insurance began with the establishment of agencies by British 
fire insurance companies. ‘These were usually situated at the seaports and operated 
by local merchants. The oldest existing agency of such a company commenced 
business at Montreal in 1804. The first Canadian company dates from 1809 and 
the first United States company to operate in Canada commenced business in 1821. 
A short account of the inception of fire insurance in Canada is given at pp. 846-847 
of the 1941 Year Book. 


In its early days the Dominion did not prove a very lucrative field for fire 
insurance companies. However, the great advance in building construction and the 
wide use of improved fire appliances and safety devices have materially reduced the 
danger of serious conflagrations and have placed the risks assumed by companies in 
Canada on an equality with those of other countries. 


A feature of the fire insurance business, besides the large percentage of British 
and foreign companies, is the continued increase in the number of companies that 
are operating on the mutual or reciprocal plan. These companies, in which all 
profits or losses are directly received or paid by the policyholders, are making 
themselves felt as competitive factors in the fire insurance business. (See p. 540 re 
farmers’ mutuals.) 


Subsection 1.—Grand Total of Fire Insurance in Canada 


Of the total amount of insurance effected in Canada during each year, a part 
is sold by the companies holding provincial licences and permits. Such companies 
generally confine their operations to the province of incorporation, but may be 
allowed to sell insurance in other provinces. 


* Revised under the direction of G. D. Finlayson, Superintendent of Insurance. 
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In the more detailed analyses of fire insurance in Canada dealt with in Table 2, 
the statistics cover only the operations of companies with Dominion registration, 
but, as shown in Table 1, such companies account for approximately 93 p.c. of the 
insurance in force. 


1.—Dominion and Provincial Fire Insurance in Canada, 1941 and 1942 


Gross Net in Net Net 
Item Insurance Force at End | Premiums Losses 
Written of Year Received Paid 
1941 $ $ $ $ 
Dominion; Licensees tc hercc eae tk ee Pee 13, 345,610,185 | 11,386,819, 286 | 49,305, 539 17,814, 322 


Provincial Licensees— 
(a) Provincial companies within provinces 
by which they are incorporated........ 605, 680, 267 1,055, 162, 488 3, OL, (47 2,038, 937 
(b) Provincial companies within provinces : 
other than those by which they are 


INCOrPOTAted neers aeissh eames eel caer Ui Wios4b3 65,019, 480 421,018 198, 895 
‘Totals, Provancral Wicenseesten aavstan.- sas 682,792,720 | 1,120,181,968 | 3,992,765 2,237, 832 
Diovds\Tondong ice oe coe co aay 286, 652, 004 287,126,751 | 1,890,269 1, 242, 286. 
Grand Totals, 1941.................. 14,315, 054,909 | 12,794,128,605 | 55,188,573 ~ 21,294,440 

1942 
Dominion dacensées*os. .1 a. os See eee ree 12,759, 419,939 | 12,565,212,694 | 47,272,440 20, 360, 534 


Provincial Licensees— 
(a) Provincial companies within provinces 
by which they are incorporated........ 585, 093; 518 1,153, 465, 912 4,142,087 1, 948,598 


(b) Provincial companies within provinces 


other than those by which they are ; 
INCOLPOTALEd Ss Meech ees ene eee 94, 122, 487 96,489, 793 601,121 284, 486 
Totals, Provincial Licensees.........06.-.+. 679,216,005 | 1,249,955,705 | 4,743,208 | 2,228, 084 
Lloyrestanider ty. pulsed aaa make 258,927,922 | 278,434,836.) 1,734,946 | 1,483,012 
Grand Totals, 1942................ 13, 697,563,866 | 14,093, 603,235 53,750,594. 24,071,630 


Subsection 2.—Historical and Operational Statistics of Dominion Fire 
Insurance Companies 


Historical Statistics of Dominion Fire Insurance.—The report of the 
Superintendent of Insurance for the year ended Dec. 31, 1942, shows that at that date 
there were 266 fire insurance companies under Dominion registration; of these 58 
were Canadian, 72 were British, and 1386 were foreign companies. In 1875, the first 
year for which authentic records were collected by the Department of Insurance, 
27 companies operated in Canada—11 Canadian, 13 British and 3 United States. 
The proportionate increase in the number of British and foreign companies from 
59 p.c. to 78 p.c. of the total number is a very marked point of difference between the 
fire and life insurance businesses in Camada, the latter being carried on very largely 
by Canadian companies. 


In Table 2 it is shown that the average cost per $100 of insurance reached a 
maximum in 1904 and 1905; there has since been a steady decrease with the exception 
of the years 1921 and 1924 when temporary reversals of the downward swing were 
in evidence. It is noteworthy that the cost of fire insurance has decreased by 
66-9 p.c. since 1905. 


ee 
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29.—Fire Insurance, by Companies Operating under Dominion Registration, 1960-43 


_ Norr.—Figures for the years 1869-1899 are given at p. 973 of the 19389 Year Book, and figures for the 
intervening years from 1901-1929 at p. 847 of the 1942 edition. 


Amount 
Year in Force at 
End of Year 
$ 
DODO eos x ee 992, 332, 360 
TODS. Stes 1,318, 146, 495 
POTD ecstetl 2,034, 276, 740 
AOU eres sie 3,531, 620, 802 
iG! 2 Vee ee 5, 969, 872, 278 
NO 2b Lacan hoe 7,583, 297, 899 
LOSOM. Ae et 9,672, 996,973 
TOSI pees 9,544, 641, 293 
LOB Bs ofl et, 9,301, 747,991 
AOS Oya 9, 008, 262, 736 
LOS4e ee Glen 8, 804, 840, 676 
AOSD c ak 8, 782,698, 099 
TOSG es ers 9, 248, 273, 260 
193% eee 9,773,324, 476 
LOSS eee. 9,953, 905, 417 
1O39asen ces 10, 200, 346, 551 
10403 Boe. 10, 737; 568, 226 
194 line e's... 11,386, 819, 286 
19428 eae... 12,565, 212, 694 
19488 eens, 13,374, 045, 539 


Net 
Premiums 
Received 
during 
Year 


$ 


8,331,948 
14, 285, 671 
18,725, 531 
26, 474, 833 
50,527,937 
51,040,075! 
52, 646, 5201 


50,342, 6691 
46,911,929} 
41,573, 9861 
41,468,119} 
40, 884,876! 
40, 218, 2961 
42,498,127! 
42,439, 6881 
40,984, 276 
41,922,312) 
49, 305, 539} 
47, 272,440! 
47,159, 1581 


Gross Amount 
of Risks Taken 
during Year 


Percent- 
Losses Paid] age of 
during Losses 
Year to Pre- 
miums 
$ p.c 

7,774, 293 93-31 
6, 000, 519 42-00 
10, 292, 393 54-96 
14,161,949 53-49 
21,935, 387 43-41 
26, 943, 089 2 52-79 
30, 427, 968 2 57-71 
29,938,4092) . 59-47 
30,068,9232) 64-10 
21,655,4602} 52-09 
16, 968, 0302 40-92 
14, 821, 4652 36-25 
14,072,2372| 34-99 
14, 821, 5362 34-88 
17,363,6702} 40-91 
15, 738, 902 2 38-40 
15,444,9272| 36-84 
17, 814, 3222 36-13 
20,360,5342} 43-07 
22,191,3122 47-06 


$ 


803, 428, 654 
1,140, 095,372 
1,817, 055, 685 
3, 111, 552, 908 
6, 790, 670, 610 
7,646, 026, 535 

10,311, 193, 608 


10,789, 737, 477 
10, 339, 649, 769 
10, 644, 787,101 
9,506, 703, 020 
9,641,773, 674 
9, 642, 269,141 
10, 432, 290, 081 
10, 422,793, 265 
11,117, 212,274 
12,072, 174,014 
13, 345, 610, 185 
12,759,419, 939 
12, 834, 839, 697 


Premiums 
Charged 
Thereon 


$ 


10,031, 735 
18, 262, 037 
24, 684, 296 
36, 048, 345 
71,143,917 
74, 679, 130 
82,700, 147 


86, 741, 056 
81, 823, 235 
78,980,010 
68,793, 705 
67,596, 146 
66, 831,039 
71,913,161 
70,735, 709 
70, 897,461 
70,956, 561 
72,006, 815 
68,079,996 
68, 262, 058 


Average 
Cost 
per $100 
of 


Insurance 


1 Premiums written 


2 Losses incurred. 


3 Subject to revision. 


Premiums Written and Losses Incurred.—The relationship of losses 
incurred to premiums written is shown for Dominion registered companies by 


provinces in Table 3. 


3.—Net Premiums Written and Net 
and Foreign Companies Operati 


1941 and 1942. 


(Registered reinsurance deducted) 


Losses Incurred in Canada by Canadian, British 
ing Under Dominion Registration, by Provinces, 


Canadian British Foreign 
Year and Province - — 
Premiums Losses Premiums Losses Premiums Losses 
1941 $ $ $ $ $ $ 

Prince Edward Island...... 44,111 19, 238 146, 550 67, 692 54, 722 34, 236 
IN GWE SCOULA coo rigs onc» can <e 521,199 217,135 919, 989 285,377 821, 466 466, 980 
New Brunswick.,..........- 313, 582 149, 147 814, 258 418,105 644, 586 622,679 
Cite became. veces sa foie ons 2,903, 880 1,451,782 4,994,197 2,057, 244 6,124,391 2,619, 120 
WNtCATIO Se Ae sters Ohne es # 5,056, 712 1,712,612 6,778,708 | 2,140,327 6, 899, 598 1,949,419 
Mai bocce ce viata noe See ars 1,144, 553 390, 901 981, 233 25b 200 10773371 339, 199 
Saskatchewan.......-...... 1,267,995 187, 468 630, 084 97,427 975, 350 295, 427 
A DEttae ten Aceh hoa ities ok 977,690 457,113 910,130 501, 421 1,154, 493 615, 932 
British Columbia........... 821,215 186, 277 1,639, 924 378,581 1,908, 276 454,713 
SATA Fe at ippcaa ty Pe cake ieee Aca ae 19, 762 512 81, 467 15,134 21,427 24,940 

Canada, 1941......... 13,070,699 | 4,772,185 | 17,896,540 6,212,583 || 19,681,680 75422, 645 

1942 

Prince Edward Island...... 46,788 3, 813 142, 604 32, 850 56,357 27,028 
INOS CODIE ceeds wain elena 554, 208 249, 637 963,797 490, 753 844,181 426,119 
New Brunswick 2). ... 0.2. 364, 472 129, 578 849, 624 315, 263 692, 136 336, 990 
CRIBDEC Mees oe oc scwins otek 2,915,776 1,725, 261 4,707,096 | 2,296,804 || 5,850,951 3,214, 843 
RT AMO Se oct ore aiekc sities ass 4,693,210 | 2,098,589 5,871,350 | 2,506,651 6, 682, 560 2,616,931 
AGT TON Altech Oiale wie leel ale 1,088, 015 337,408 868, 376 152, 458 1,006, 281 268, 947 
Saskatchewan............-. 1,194, 634 318,955 526,274 142, 523 878, 851 270, 146 
nN SY SH tipo ere Eee eee Pe 938, 761 314, 726 785, 641 389,196 1,140,374 514, 663 
British Columbia........... 831,155 302, 144 1,591, 962 659, 872 1,968, 645 833, 612 
ASG TS leceg ete be Mi ak aac a 9, 209 1,230 88,178 5, 792 19,993 4,996 

Canada, 1942......... 12,636,228 | 5,481,341 | 16,394,902 6,992,162 || 19,140,329 8,514,270 
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For some years the Department of Insurance has compiled, from information 
supplied by the fire insurance companies registered to transact business in Canada, 
tables of experience as to premiums and losses by 27 classes of risks agreed upon. 
This experience for the five latest years available is given in Table 4. 


4.—Percentages of Net Losses Incurred to Net Premiums Written in Canada by 
All Companies Operating Under Dominion Kegistration, by Classes of Risks, 
1938-42, with Five-Year Averages, 1938-42. 


(Registered reinsurance deducted) , 
! 
Five-Year 
Class 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 Average 
1938-42 
p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. sO). (6). p.c. 
Dwellings—protected....... 32-051 35-40 35-29 35-77 40-02 35-61 
Dwellings—unprotected..... 44-841 45-601 40°96 40-24 36-26 41-52 
All other dwellings and farm 
DLODEEGY saevcres coe eo eenee 45-54 45-32 45-81 43-40 38-01 43-62 
All other two- or three-year 
PISKS\ Site rete is rere elses 51-04 52-60 35-38 44-36 37-86 44-29 
Mercantile risks, wholesale A 
stores, and warehouses and 
COnPenLS ame smurnncn Sane 50-00 33-02 50-13 45-93 45-65 45-18 
Mercantile risks, retail stores 
and Contents 2. oko een 37-68 37-60 88°65 39-00 58-79 42-14 
All other mercantile risks... 22-30 20-48 22-41 24-84 41-46 26-30 
Breweries and malt-houses.. 2-32 77°49 3°80 1-04 5:05 17-97 
Boot and shoe factories..... 29-79 40-07 85°84 74-43 41-57 45-10 
Canning factories........... 136-31 13-58 19-03 63-95 139-38 77-63 
Confectionery and_ biscuit 
TACTORICSE ee ee cee ee 51-67 31-92 21-84 60-59 49-38 43-08 
Flour\and oatmeal mills.... 103-57 35-97 46-01 55-58 32-21 54-48 
Grainvelevatorsssseence vee: 50-21 10-42 16-53 84-75 26°33 27-62 
Laundries ses eee hoe 22-22 44.93 47-51 41-27 54-29 42-09 
Sawmitllssteeeeeaecee ees 37-01 129-28 39-93 34-29 35-01 - 62-22 
Tum bersy ards sce eek 22-15 25-00 24-14 35-31 44-25 30-96 
Machine shops and metal 
Workers ce Bae 28-85 44-24 56-69 32-07 47-66 41-21 
Mining risks se i.cise ee eee 20-138 26-62 29-92 17-03 25-44 23-58 
Pork-packing and -curing 
ROUSES Cee Ae Aces 14-11 64-44 331-92 34-82 44.52 88-98 
Pulp- and paper-mills....... 129-10 64-15 22-84 23-47 36°55 52-52 
Street-car barns............ 23-23 20-75 15-04 10-32 19-45 17-72 
PRANDENIES s NAae even tiice ee ciate 30-40 7-81 - 31-95 532-18 161-10 
Wood-working factories..... 65-14 42-75 70-18 53-35 66-42 60-00 
Woollen and knitting mills. . 21-92 107-20 81-70 44-15 170°57 88-63 
All other manufacturing 
TIske est toes ees ee 45-55 43-98 41-77 36-91 57-92 45-64 
All other one-year and 
short-term risks.......... 49-60 41-68 39°56 35-56 42-26 41-53 
Sprinklered risks of what- 
ever nature or occupancy.. 89-67 26-39 26-25 27-77 27-10 28°88 
Dotals.iieia. 84k ee 40-94 38-46 37-20 36-33 43-59 39-31 


1 Revised since the publication of the 1942 Year Book. 


Fire Losses.—Closely allied to the subject of fire insurance is the subject of 
fire losses. ‘The Dominion Fire Prevention Association publishes, under the auspices 
of the Dominion Department of Insurance and with the co-operation of the Associa- 
tion of Canadian Fire Marshals, a report of the loss of life and property caused by 
fire, from which the information shown in Tables 5 and 6 has been summarized. 
In addition to the data here shown, the report gives such information as: per capita 
losses by provinces and by type of building, numbers of fires reported, origins of 
fires, and criminal investigations arising from fires. 

In 1948, the per capita loss was greatest in British Columbia, being $4-45 as 
against the Dominion average of $2-67. The uninsured. losses amounted to 
$7,069,720, or 22-2 p.c. of the total. Of the 47,594 fires reported in. 1948, 1,355 
were the subject of official inquiry, 84 prosecutions were instituted and 60 con- 
victions were registered. | 
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| 5.—Fire Losses in Canada, 1926-43 


Nors.—For fire losses from 1923-25, see Statistical Report of Fire Losses in Canada, 1926, published by 
the Dominion Department of Insurance. An estimate of losses from 1898-1922 is published in Statistical 
Bulletin No. 27 (1922), issued by the same Department. 
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Property | Loss per | Deaths Property | Loss per | Deaths 


Year Loss Capita by Fire Year Loss Capita by Fire 

$ $ No. $ $ No. 
ASG E ectoernnc ves 38, 295,096 4-15 288 LOSS Mer een oes D2r 221 521 2-12 293 
DOD Tyee hae gee 32, 254, 084 3-29 465 1966S se oiasl 21,549, 484 1-95 347 
NG 2B aerate resorts | 36,402,018 3-79 314 TOS tens ernest ane 22,746,058 2-04 246 
LODO Mysrateierced etess 47,499,746 4-85 233 WOO See icetesies = 25,899, 180 2-31 263 
193800 .2.. 5.) 2220-246; 109,875 4-70 oe TOSS rie tactos 24, 632, 509 2°18 263 
APE) i oe 47,117,334 4-54 251 TOAD sasatitec ton «ests 22,735, 264 2-01 243 
TQS 2x creme ssa 42,198,815 4-06 285 LOA ee ares oi 28,042,907 2-46 323 
TOSBs::.7-caroeeeeen aes 32,676,314 3-15 254 194 Oe Fecisaepecas: 31,182,238 2-70 304 
1034 ei or oewise 25,437, 840 2-44 268 OSB isc cere toss 31,464,710 2-67 319 
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6.—Fire Losses, and Percentages of Losses Covered by Insurance, by Provinces, 1934-43 


1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 
Province a 

Op KOR AON .C. Op 

Loss Insured Loss Insured Loss Insured Loss Insured Loss Insured 

$7000 $’000 $000 $’000 $7000 
IP Eixislandssc:. oes 191 56-3 1GZel ences 164 | 62-9 223 | 62-6 200 | 56:9 
Nova Scotia..... 1,219 69-3 156.|— G0 1,247 | 72-9 1,409 | 70-0 1,442 | 68-3 
New Brunswick.. 824 69-4 1,059 64-9 886 68-0 866 63-6 836 7407 
Quebec 7. nese ee , 068 83-0 7,405 75-7 6, 645 80:8 6, 499 76-4 8,552 79-1 
Onan Ovrcrtotc.s sate 10,040 84-5 8, 164 83:8 7, 867 86-2 8,135 79°5 9,397 85°5 
Manitobas.2:cc0e 1,195 82-1 1,040 79-4 846 87-8 893 89-6 1, 053 90-9 
Saskatchewan....| 1,233 80-5 1,189 70-9 1,081 77-2 1, 056 64-4 5021] 100-0! 
PRDELGAL keke {Bea lye 90-1 1,088 89-2 1,099 75-7 1, 503 87-4 1, 387 79-0 
British Columbia} 1,989 73-6 1,942 | 72-1 1,690 | 66-4 2,144 | 85-6 2,530 | 78:4 
Wotals*. sscen.: 25,436 | 81-7 | 23,210 | 78-0 | 21,525 80-5 | 22,728 | 78-1 | 25,899 | 81-3 
1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 

PC. PC jee Pe: Pee; 

Loss | tnsured| 18S | Insured Loss | tasured| 18S | Insured Loss | Insured 

$000 $’000 $000 $000 $000 

Pan islands... 137 60-6 186 54-3 250 71-2 164 84-64 116 55-0 
Nova Scotia..... 1, 658 65-8 1,509 67-6 1,545 70-2 1,954 73-36 1,627 69-0 
New Brunswick..| 1,210 74-0 925 71-0 2,353 48-4 1,414 90-07 1,281 63°5 
CyGEIEC Mics cepteey 9, 334 79°7 7,095 83-2 9,656 80°5 11,271 66-41 | 10,323 80-4 
Ontario scs.che. 7,922 82-8 8,100 84-8 8,727 81-4 10,679 62-17 | 10,664 83°7 
Manitoba........ 800 90-1 1,029 91-0 1,213 90-8 643 83-56 1,351 91-0 
Saskatchewan.... italy 77-8 658 96-9 834 78-4 968 39-39 892 93-0 
Alberts 222 ose 1,148 66-7 1,266 84-5 1, 856 85-0 1,565 75°15 1,199 80-0 
British Columbia| 1,706 62-2 1,967 54-2 1,609 63°3 2,524 74-36 4,008 51-5 
Motalss: accnans 24,633 | 77-9 | 22,735 | 80-3 | 28,043 | 77-2 31,182 | 77-25 | 31,464 | 77-7 


1 This amount was given as the total loss, no uninsured losses being reported for Saskatchewan in 1938. 


Subsection 3.—Finances of Fire Insurance Companies 


The following tables show for recent years the assets, liabilities, income and 
expenditure of registered companies transacting fire insurance in Canada. ‘The 
majority of fire insurance companies also transact miscellaneous forms of insurance 
(casualty insurance) dealt with in Section 3 of this chapter. Owing to the fact that 
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it is impossible for such companies to allocate their assets and liabilities and their 
general income and expenditure among the various types of business transacted, 


totals only are given here. 


Table 25 under Section 3 gives similar information for a 


few registered Canadian companies whose transactions are confined to forms of 


insurance other than fire or life. 


7.—Assets of Canadian Companies and Assets in Canada of British and Foreign 
Companies Transacting Fire Insurance, or Fire Insurance and Other Classes of 


Insurance, 1938-42. 


Item 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 
Canadian Companies $ $ $ $ $ 
Realestate yi sneer ames ieee 1,881,384 1, 860, 229 1,914,678 1, 867,789 1, 833, 662 
oans: om resl-estates< at. see ee 2,692,587 | 2,560,179 | 2,545,673°+| 2,882,921 2,748,791 
Stocks, bonds and debentures............ 64,012,380 | 66,072,110 | 69,012,050 | 75,615, 661 80, 550, 247 
Agents’ balances and premiums out- 

Blain ga ee Nae, Oct, ee nnn) 8 3, 848, 582 4,175,000 | 4,484,544 | 5,307,446 6,021,113 
Cash on hand and in banksl.............. 6,332, 151 8, 438, 004 8,932,154 | 10,187,048 9, 248, 361 
Innteréstrandsnents eden tere nen a 611, 540 600, 285 619, 446 634, 034 658, 408 
Otheriassetsiscsces beeen ens eee ee 2,767,451 3,024,145°| 3,439,846 | 2,790,480 3,378, 139 

Totals, Canadian Companies...... 82,146,075 | 86,729,952 | 90,948,391 | 99,285,379 | 104,438,721 
British Companies 
egies ta tens. mci ite a ewes aie oe ame cee 2,240,275 1, 862,684 1,611,337 1,613, 201 1,540, 080 
Loans on) realestate? Onc J ceas.he ne eine 1,884, 562 1, 299, 363 1, 236, 867 1,187,896 1,130,940 
Stocks, bonds and debentures............ 44,304,812 | 40,222,840 | 43,188,749 | 45,555,927 | 46,976,611 
Agents’ balances and premiums out- 

StanGing@arte eck Lets eee ee ee 3,940,107 | 3,988,259 | 3,972,985 | 4,386,098 3, 881, 883 
Cash on hand and in banks}.............. 4,919,277 | 6,143,985 | 6,354,630 | 7,322,294 5,961, 404 
Interestrand rents. sacar ee eis oe eee 241,930 225, 367 257, 554 228,079 214,211 
Other assets in Oanada.?...:<52.5..5.45 1,047,995 941,725 | 1,118,652 | 1,104,336 1,360,110 

Totals, British Companies?.........| 58,578,958 | 54,684,223 | 57,740,774 | 61,397,831 | 61,065,239 
Foreign Companies 
Riedl -estategawe ob ii coms cuneate Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil 
oans on realestatennus i cm. aes 12,625 12820 125125 11,900 11, 700 
Stocks, bonds and debentures............ 35, 857,190 | 37,315,283 | 36,544,218 | 37,822,648 | 41,218,108 
Agents’ balances and premiums out- 

SUAIELIN Ovens MTN EN See eae 2,981,469 | 3,204,910 | 3,299,333 | 3,778,905 3, 895, 640 
Cash on hand and in banks!,............ 8,152,561 | 10,484,794 | 11,809,229 | 13,071,607 12, 624, 985 
Interest, andgronts: tenes eee. cae cee Eee 237, 207 228, 526 211, 456 203, 726 204, 396 
OthemassetsuniCanadars. 4. . eee 139, 831 181, 290 357, 028 194, 945 243, 340 

Totals, Foreign Companies?........ 47,380,883 | 51,427,128 | 52,233,389 | 55,083,731 | 58,198,169 
All Companies 
Realestate s<: sry; ahs white neti eae rs 4,121,659 3,722,913 3,526,015 | 3,480,990 3,373,742 
Joans' On: real €statenrn..c. ater seeioel aes 4,589,774 | 3,871,867 | 3,794,665 | 4,082,717 3, 891, 431 
Stocks, bonds and debentures............ 144,174,382 |143,610,233 |148, 745,017 |158,994,236 | 168,744,966 
Agents’ balances and premiums out- 

StANGIB ES oie ccay she oa ee te Re 10,770,158 | 11,368,169 | 11,756,862 | 13,472,449 | 13,798,636 
Cash on hand and in banks!.............. 19, 403,989 | 25,066,783 | 27,096,013 | 30,580,949 | 27,834,750 
Interestvand: rents sce arte eo eee 1,090, 677 1,054,178 1,088, 456 1,065, 839 1,077,015 
Other assets: in Ganada.ui....-..0iskener. 3, 955, 277 4,147,160 4,915, 526 4,089, 761 4,981,589 

Totals, All! Companies.............. 188,105,916 |192,841,303 |200,922,554 |215,766,941 | 223,702,129 


— 


1 Or deposited with the Government. 


2 Assets in Canada only. 
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8.—Liabilities of Canadian Companies and Liabilities in Canada of British and 
Foreign Companies Transacting Fire Insurance, or Fire Insurance and Other 


Classes of Insurance, 1938-42. 


Canadian Companies 


Reserves for unsettled losses............. 
Reserves of unearned premiums...... Rate 
UTLEY aTbETAS yo IGeri S sacae tea himteete ls orca ohteen 


Totals, Canadian Companies!...... 


Excess of assets over liabilities, excluding 
capital 


Canital:stock:pardsip ess he nscaineesen oe: 
British Companies 

Reserves for unsettled losses............. 

Reserves of unearned premiums.......... 

DUNALY; Thema Seths tke. to airmen ee cise tee 

Totals, British Companies?........ 


Excess of assets over liabilities, excluding 
capital 


Foreign Companies 
Reserves for unsettled losses............. 
Reserves of unearned premiums.......... 
SuNnARyatveMGan tend css: te etesnaa ats 

Totals, Foreign Companies?........ 


Excess of assets over liabilities, excluding 


SEED ca eerie, Hae eae roe sig vd aig Pomp ate es oe 


All Companies 


Reserves for unsettled losses...:......... 
Reserves of unearned premiums.......... 
SURG EN SALOTINS aeeM a aye cetacean ah sy gov s 


Totals, All Companies!............. 
Excess of assets over liabilities, excluding 


capital 
@apitalistock paidarp? #: 6ac2240 Seeds. 


1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 
$ $ $ $ $ 
5,205,698 | 5,378,968 | 6,492,950 | 8,014,395 9,274,922 
15,714,087 | 16,128,187 | 16,779,552 | 19,182,926 | 19,818,045 
8,062,815 | 9,699,390 | 11,137,941 | 12,752,449 | 13,876,780 
28,982,600 | 31,206,545 | 34,410,443 | 39,899,770 | 42,969,747 
53,163,475 | 55,523,408 | 56,537,948 | 59,385,609 | 61,468,974 
18,475,575 | 18,721,890 | 18,670,825 | 19,169,440 | 19,072,815 
3,920,496 | 3,345,869 | 3,675,755 | 4,310,347 5,012, 739 
16,336,321 | 16,159,609 | 16,314,099 | 18,619,214 | 18,843,113 
1,843,674 | 2,107,305 | 2,716,993 | 2,685, 225 3,480, 250 
22,100,491 | 21,612,783 | 22,706,847 | 25,614,786 | 27,336,102 
36,478,467 | 33,071,440 | 35,033,927 | 35,783,045 | 33,729, 137 
1,997,718 | 1,503,465 | 1,786,364 | 2,332,062 3,518, 288 
13,491,624 | 13,601,751 | 14,103,089 | 16,522,434 | 17,786,983 
1,252,026 | 1,534,505 | 1,945,288 | 1,886,753 2,153, 052 
16,741,368 | 16,639,721 | 17,834,741 | 20,741,249 | 23,458,323 
30,639,515 | 34,787,407 | 34,398,648 | 34,342,482 | 34,739,846 
11,123,912 | 10,228,302 | 11,955,069 | 14,656,804 | 17,805,949 
45,542,032 | 45,889,547 | 47,196,740 54,274,574 | 56,448,141 
11,158,515 | 13,341,200 | 15,800,222 | 17,324,427 | 19,510,082 
67,824,459 | 69,459,049 | 74,952,031 | 86,255,805 | 93,764,172 
120,281,457 |123,382,254 |125,970,523 |129,511,136 | 129,937,957 
18,475,575 | 18,721,890 | 18,670,825 | 19,169,440 | 19,072,815 


1 Not including capital. 


2 Liabilities in Canada only. 


3 Canadian companies only. 


9.—Income and Expenditure of Canadian, British and Foreign Companies Operating 
Under Dominion Registration Transacting Fire Insurance, or Fire Insurance and 
Other Classes of Insurance, 1938-42. 


Item 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 
INCOME $ $ $ $ $ 
Canadian Companies 
Net premiums written, fire and other 
TUSUTANCOW. Sect e ote tee eee ea aie wees 27,565,605 | 28,300,085 | 29,929,696 | 34,872,636 36, 306, 765 
Interest and dividends earned........ Waly ear recite) 2,937, 748 3,111, 247 3,327,016 3,408, 274 
SULTiYs Nig rh Os nal Spain aie A 16,932 10,827 Nil Nil Nil 
Totals, Canadian Companies...... 30,479,826 | 31,248,660 | 33,040,943 | 38,199,652 | 39,715,039 
British Companies 
Net cash for premiums.............. . _...| 27,169,022 | 26,668,954 | 27,132,846 | 30, 660, 858 29,035,998 
Interest and dividends on stocks, ete..... 879, 140 776, 613 1,004, 926 1,010, 905 860, 786 
rete IEG UINS tare ahs ON eicknt s ge weeimaseohe 45 476 1,330 Nil Nil Nil 
Totals, British Companies!........ 28,048,638 27,445,897 | 28,187,772 | 31,671,763 29,896, 784 


1 Income in Canada only. 
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9.—Income and Expenditure of Canadian, British and Foreign Companies Operating 


INSURANCE 


Under Dominion Registration Transacting Fire Insurance, or Fire Insurance and 
Other Classes of Insurance, 1938-42—concluded. 


ee ee D enti 


{ 


Item 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Foreign Companies 
Net premiums written....../.........60. 21,925,770 | 21,936,077 | 22,445,016 | 26,106,170 | 25,770,191 
Interest and dividends earned, etc....... 1,092, 830 1,134, 404 1,142, 867 1,102,738 1,097,553 
SUNcletLemsims eesti oe eee tReet 831 12,329 Nil Nil Nil 
Totals, Foreign Companies!........ 23,019,431 | 23,082,810 | 23,587,883 | 27,208,908 | 26,867,744 
EXPENDITURE 
Canadian Companies 
Incurred forjlosses i(fire) icc... s5 s<.0ce. 4, 884, 296 5,030, 116 5, 230, 561 5, 780,342 6, 664, 140 
General expenses (fire): ........c.52.s0c00- 6,254,822 | 6,348,168 | 6,076,258 | 6,917,920 | 6,882,808 
On account of branches other than fire | 
OFUifewas. Rina ale See Ree a hee 13,607,265 | 13,443,049 | 15,340,294 | 17,119,379 | 18,352,985 
Dividends or bonuses to shareholders....| 1,829,525 1, 663,349 1,602, 256 1,714, 835 1,479, 112 
SE AXESK Chi atacste euch Relea ae 1,323,617 | 1,577,651 1, 239,015 944, 749 968, 629 
Totals, Canadian Companies...... 27,945, 6522! 28,104,8582| 30,513,0743| 34,811,6564) 36,912,5015 
Excess of income over expenditure........ 2,534,174 | 3,143,807 | 2,527,859 3,387,996 2,802,538 
British Companies 
Ineurredstortlossess( fre) sees eee ee 6,745,108 | 5,757,649 | 5,488,571 6, 212,583 6,992, 162 
General expenses (fire)..........¢ Peciy ites 7,618, 842 7, 267, 682 7,041, 466 7,982, 633 7,627, 252 
On account of branches other than fire 
CGY AMA Ts Sr eee rg ay a DU ER Uae cps Api ans A 10, 648,364 | 10,159,656 | 10,575,827 | 11,111,308 | 10,747,200 
AR AXES eee atone OR aia Po A ee 1,188,618 | 1,366,983 1,241,615 1,035,370 923, 027 
Totals, British Companies‘........ 26,195,982 | 24,551,971 | 25,360,829") 27,025, 7578) 27,722, 0429 
Excess of income over expenditure........ 1,852,706 | 2,894,926 | 2,776,943 | 4,646,006 | 2,174,742 
Foreign Companies 
Incurred for losses (fire)... 2.4... #eec esses 7,260, 092 6,561,678 | 6,505,341 7,422,645 | 8,514,275 
General expenses (fire)!................. 7, 584, 659 7,473,142 | 7,652,003 7,517,072 | 7,366,244 
On account of branches other than fire 
OF like see enya rar nanek are stndee ce hrs 4,990,420 | 4,256,791 | 4,866,848 | 6,007,532 | 6,893,472 
TVEXGS ecient ec eee Ae eitcie eee 1,041,277 1,278,701 1,061, 267 878,994 809, 749 
Totals, Foreign Companies G10 are ee 20,876,448 | 19,565,342 | 20,487, 09711; 23,030,29412| 24,748, 36918 
Excess of income over expenditure........ 2,142,983 3,517, 468 3,100, 786 4,178,614 | 2,119,375 


1 Income in Canada only. 
to policyholders in 1939. 
dividends to policyholders. 


2 Includes $46,127 dividends to policyholders in 1938, $47,520 dividends 
3 Includes $456,046 income war tax, $517,522 excess profits tax and $51,122 
4 Includes $733,781 income war tax, $844,949 excess profits tax, $287,661 


British and foreign war taxes, $80,250 dividends to policyholders, $100,000 donation to Government, $100,000 
preference stock redeemed and $187,790 repaid to shareholders. 
$1,161,193 excess profits tax and $271,602 British and foreign war taxes, $261,004 dividends to policyholders, 
6 Hxpenditure in Canada only. 
8 Includes $293,115 income war tax and $390,748 


$100,000 preference stock redeemed. 


income war tax and $440,184 excess profits tax. 


excess profits tax. 


cludes dividends returned to policyholders (fire and other). 


5 Includes $771,028 income war tax, 


7 Includes $273,166 


9 Includes $511,975 income war tax and $920,426 excess profits tax. 


10 In- 


11 Includes $183,123 income war tax 


and $218,515 excess profits tax. 12 Includes $155,349 income war tax, $271,436 excess profits tax and 
$777,266 dividends returned to policyholders. 13 Includes $183,101 income war tax, $259,952 excess 
profits tax and $721,576 dividends or savings credited to subscribers. 


Section 2.—Life Insurance 


An article descriptive of the growth and development of life insurance in 
Canada, more particularly with reference to insurance legislation, contributed by 
A. D. Watson, of the Department of Insurance, Ottawa, is given at pp. 937-944 
of the Canada Year Book, 1933. 


wail, 
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Subsection 1.—Grand Total of Life Insurance in Canada 


In addition to the business transacted by life insurance companies registered 
by the Dominion, a considerable volume of business is also transacted by companies 
licensed by the provinces: Statistics of these provincial companies have been 
collected since 1915 by the Department of Insurance. Table 10 summarizes the 
volume of business transacted by Canadian, British and foreign life companies and 
fraternal societies, whether registered by the Dominion or licensed by the provinces. 


10.—Dominion and Provincial Life Insurance in Canada, by Class of Licensee and 
by Type of Company, 1941 and 1942 


New Policies | Net Insurance Net Net 
Year and Item Effected in Force, Premiums Claims 
(net) Dec. 31. Received Paid 
1941 | $ $ $ $ 
CLASS OF LICENSEE 
Dominion Licensees— 
ILE COM PANIESUatatwicrc Bos leis eo idnes wielele ORL aes 688, 344,283 |7,348, 550, 742 203, 459, 238 75, 082, 008 
ITH VERN ALG eee Stet cls ces ciee ole eein cast __ 18,827,003 __ 182,552, 870° 8,494,531 ___ 38,524,045 
Totals, Dominion Licensees........... 707,171,286 |7,531,103,612 | 206,953, 769 78, 606,053 
Provincial Licensees— 
Provincial companies within province by 
which they are incorporated— 
Ae COMLPAMIES 2 ales fates alee oes tees 19,322,277 70, 222, 530 1, 817, 462 662, 572 
HIRACOLN AIS TEMG, ai mA IS Hales wicr aero 6,574, 453 42,324,975 1,147,381 1,039, 024 
Provincial companies in provinces other than 
those by which they are incorporated— 
Dafer COM PDANICS|,.«..00s satero eects sos ees 2,455, 309 14, 963, 881 389,772 203, 224 
HPALEIMAIS ace! Sc ease mete gach ee ke 4,559,515 36, 939, 832 634. 337 679, 138 
Totais, Provincial Licensees........... 32,911,554 | 164,451,218 3,988,952 2,583,958 
Grand: Potals: ocacncssethatscae oon 740,082,840 | 7,695,554,839 210,942,721 81,190,011 
TYPE OF COMPANY 
Canadian Life— 
POTATO M as eee a wea oe ke ita ates aie eee 448 528,133 |4, 835,925, 659 129,111,042 46,578, 592 
MAO VLE Lan Mag mepetat tay arse ttle aia a Leelee sietaat bareete 21,777,586 85,186,411 2,207, 234 865, 796 
Canadian Fraternal— 
DOMINIO er PET este, island cake eee «6 aN 11,319,100 | 111,019,989 1, 860, 398 2,536, 595 
IPO VATICIAL ieee cach Gh os Soka Abaca alae eteaee 11,133, 968 79, 264, 807 1,781,718 1,718, 162 
ES TUGIS We eer s pat Verh n ete coves «seats syas 9,601,527 | 145,597,309 4,201,066 2,306, 524 
PEROT UML LL rics eRe eae totais 67s. She re ie re tg sheets Sea 230,214,623 |2,367, 027,774 70, 147,130 26, 196, 892 
orelrng Pe vueEnaicmtn cae ueaaeda Pea etass.cta en dass 7,507, 903 71, 532, 881 1, 634, 133 987,450 
1942 
CLASS OF LICENSEE 9 
Dominion Licensees— 
DA SrCOMMPAIICSE Micciid aes selec Saas oeelets 818, 558,946 |7,875, 755,305 | 215,830, 255 79,060,416 
MING EN ALS He eerie bake Aiea s gare eedds Bes 24,945,442 | 195,724,113 ___ 3,545, 807° ___ 8,615, 587 
Totals, Dominion Licemsees........... 843,504,388 |8,071,479,418 | 219,376,062 82.676, 003 
Provincial Licensees— 
Provincial companies within province by 
which they are incorporated— 
NC TFORCOMADAMICS coe isle; arena adie side ole ouetate ou 28,694, 631 91, 606, 629 2,285, 083 725,218 
i Menirciguyy Rie 0 3 NA sp ae RO ary a 5,529,765 42,410,274 1, 151,272 993, 527 
Provincial companies in provinces other than 
those by which they are incorporated— 
Pile compatiions cong Avs toh ws cobnes 2,807,846 16, 552, 896 440, 439 204, 752 
ALONG sore acs es ako ateusie nl ois set ae,s 4,682,287 36, 862, 727 603, 323 674, 626 
Totals, Provincial Licemsees........... 41,714,529 | 187,482,526 4,480,117 | 2,598,123 
Grand Totalsts so ccce sce ete ss 885,218,917 | 8,258,911,944 | 223,856,179 85,274,126 
TYPE OF COMPANY 
Canadian Life— 
If (CA ash ele bee Py ORO reo eC Dee ene 554, 211,294 |5, 184,568,369 | 136,261,960 50, 503, 188 
Har Ona s ia ths cians Shisiz crores thats fore siete ice 31,502,477 | 108,159,525 2, 725; 622 929,970 
Canadian Fraternal— 
HENS TAILOR eee hai face cara vesises ate sate cena + inte oe oe 15,308,315 | 118,233,025 1,798, 294 2,565, 547 
PGW UU CLE Ut fra iaicte cre nvale divis ia clerhceheti ele ayotelee 8 10,212,052 79,273,001 1,754, 595 1,668,153 
STDIN Ree ee tlle co roleeaic mraiore sulla cha arsine 13,878,930 | 152,289,487 4, 264, 843 2,669, 043 
asa biare) | obo gs HOS et oe ae a Ie ra 250,468,722 |2,538, 897, 449 75,303, 452 25, 888, 185 


OVETP MUTATED sraieciet> cis «s/s oni 4.010 @ oleeren'e ere 9,637,127 77,491, 088 1,747,513 1,050, 040 
ISON BE NG Rt IAI A A iC a a NR LEE SE rene SS SESE” TAS EEE ES 
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Subsection 2.—Historical and Operational Statistics of Dominion 
Registered Life Insurance Companies 


Historical Statistics of Life Insurance.—The net life insurance of all com- 
panies registered by the Dominion in 1869 was only $35,680,082, while in 1943 it was 
$8,534,135,275.* The amount per head of the estimated population of Canada has 
more than doubled since 1919—an evidence of the general recognition of the value 
of life insurance for the adequate protection of dependants against misfortune. 
Notable also is the fact that in this field British companies, the leaders in 1869, 


have fallen far behind the Canadian and the foreign companies. 


11. 


Life Insurance in Force and Effected in Canada by Companies Operating Under 


Dominion Registration (Fraternal Insurance Excluded),! 1900-43 


Norr.—Figures for the years 1869-1899 are given at p. 958 of the 1938 Year Book, and figures for the 
intervening years from 1901-1929 at p. 855 of the 1942 edition. 


Net Amounts in Force 


Insurance | Net Amount 


in Force of New 

Year per Head of | Insurance 

Canadian British Foreign Total Estimated | Effected 
Companies Companies Companies sk Population? | during Year 

$ $ $ $ $ $ 

OOO eye's 267, 151, 086 39, 485, 344 124, 433, 416 431, 069, 846 81-32 67,729,115 
NODS eee 397, 946, 902 43,809,211 188,578, 127 630,334, 240 105-02 104,719,585 
TOLOME A: eee: 565, 667, 110 47,816,775 242,629,174 856, 113, 059 122-51 150, 785, 305 
LOT oe eine 829,972, 809 58,087,018 423,556,850 | 1,311,616,677 164-34 218, 205, 427 
L920 hs: 1,664, 348, 605 76, 883, 090 915,793,798 | 2,657,025, 493 310-55 630, 110, 900 
1p, See cee 2,672,989, 676 108,565,248 | 1,377,464,924 | 4,159,019, 848 447 -50 712,091, 889 
LOS OMe es 4,319,370, 209 117,410,860 | 2,055,502,125 | 6,492, 283,194 636-00 884, 749, 748 
19ST ASE 4,409, 707,938 119 262,511 | 2,093; 297,344") 6,622; 267,793 638-23 782,716, 064 
198 Der umes 4,311, 747, 692 115,831,319 | 2,044,029,535 | 6,471,608, 546 615-76 653, 249, 366 
1933 52 Nae, 4,160,351,570 | 113,807,916 1,973,466,488 | 6,247,625,974 587-57 578, 585, 659 
TOS4 ae pe ete 4,139,796, 088 116, 745, 642 1,964, 184,199 6, 220, 725, 929 579-16 595, 194, 820 
OBO te ea ec 4,164,893,298 | 123,148,855 1,971,116,251 | 6,259,158, 404 577-15 688,353, 277 
ILO R Seeveicy ae oe 4, 256,850,150 | 129,940,311 | 2,016,247,016 | 6,403,037,477 584-75 618, 264, 819 
OEP naan aie 4,304, 631, 608 137,862,702 | 2,099,130,736 | 6,541,625,0463| 592-27 671,957, 904 
ORC ae ate page 4,363,517, 357 140,838,697 | 2,125,827,540 | 6,6380,183,5943) 594-53 626, 989, 339 
LOR Ore rine. ae. 4, 469, 776, 480 145,373,8025| <2). 16), 112,805) 16,776, 262.084 601-43 588, 576, 140 
OA OM rr are 4,609,2138,977 | 145,608,299 | 2,220,505,184 | 6,975,322, 460 612-89 590, 205, 536 
LOA erie one te ti 4,835, 925, 659 145,597,309 | 2,367,027,774 | 7,348,550, 742 638-62 688, 344, 283 
LOADER ee ate 5, 184, 568, 369 152,289,487 | 2,538,897,449 | 7,875, 755,305 675-80 818, 558, 946 
LASS etm 5, 586,515,785 | 162,328,674 | 2,785,290,816 | 8,534,185, 275 722-50 887,522, 851 


é 


1 For statistics of fraternal insurance, see pp. 928-930. 


p. 14 


ile 


since the publication of the 1942 Year Book. 
1938 approximately $60,000,000 were transferred from insurance in force in Canada. 


2 Based on estimates of population, see 


Due to a revision in these estimates from 1932, per capita figures from that year have been revised - 


3 During 1937 approximately $85,000,000, and during 
These amounts represent 


mainly transfers to business out of Canada of certain reinsurances previously classed as Canadian business. 
They also include transfers to annuities of contracts providing for combined insurance and annuity benefits 
or options. 4 Subject to revision. 


Life insurance business was transacted in Canada during 1942 by 41 active 
companies registered by the Dominion, including 28 Canadian, 3 British and 10 
foreign companies; one of these foreign companies was registered only for the accept- 
ance of reinsurance. In addition, there were 9 British and 5 foreign companies 
registered to write insurance but which had practically ceased to write new insurance. 


The operations analysed in the following tables of this subsection, with the 
exception of Table 15, cover only those companies under Dominion registration and 
are exclusive of fraternal organizations and provincial licensees. However, as 
indicated in Table 10, their operations cover about 95 p.c. of the insurance in force 
in Canada. 


* This total does not include fraternal insurance. 
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12.—Life Insurance by Companies Operating under Dominion Registration, 1940-42 


Policies in Force 


tla Policies Effected Z Net Net 
Nutionality of Company = Net Net ah alg bt pi 
No. aaalne No. ‘hinount Income Paid! 
1940 $ $ $ $ 
RTA Nees ba yn as 220,196] 391,504,136] 2,326,821) 4,609,213,977| 126,719,244) 46,725,779 
TSTAGIS DOES Veto) aide ears teat teen 7,618} 11,106,491 147,929 145,603,299} 4,565,046) 2,345,857 
MOR ea Tia gis saa hte eee elas 387,549} 187,594,909] 3,986,128) 2,220,505,184) 68,916,805) 26,847,609 
Totals, 1940.......... 615,363) 590,205,536] 6,460,878) 6,975,322, 160) 200,201,095) 75,919,245 
1941 
(Canadiana s wees o oho ans 6 243,024} 448,528,133] 2,416,747] 4,835,925, 659| 129,111,042) 46,578,592 
ES ritislie: aetiecctie 6 ata tonce is 3,950} 9,601,527 143, 144 145,597,309 4,201,066} 2,306,524 
PH ORCIONS Srstatvee cine ele ss a 416,141] 230, 214, 623 4,099,983] 2,367,027,774| 70,147,130) 26,196,892 
Totals, 1941.......... 663,115| 688,344,283] 6,659,874) 7,348,550,742| 203,459,238) 75,082,008 
1942 
@AnaAGIAT Were n waa ian taint 971,037] 554,211,294] 2,557,701] 5,184, 568,369} 136,261,960} 50,503, 188 
1By leit] ctoet wont eee NO eeai eke 5,158} 18,878,930 141,168} 152,289,487| 4,264,843) 2,669,043 
ORG En irra St /oant, fe sists aie 390,700] 250,468,722} 4,235,023] 2,538,897,449| 75,303,452) 25,888,185 
Totals, 1942.......... 666,895| 818,558,946}  6,933,892| 7,875, 755,305) 215,830,255 79,060,416 


y 
1 Death claims, matured endowments and disability claims. 


13.—Progress of Life Insurance Transacted under Dominion Registration, 1938-42 


Item 1938 
Canadian Companies— 
Policies eheetedin. exes sakcnts ass No 250, 499 
Policies in force at end of each year. “ 2,250, 696 
Policies become claims............ s , 457 
Net amounts of policies effected. . $ | 408,990, 281 
Net. amounts of policies in force. . $ |4,363,517,357 
Net amounts of policies become 
CORE a atsnas owe wena amen Tocantins nepali Abe $ | 39,791, 863 
Net amounts of premiums......... $ | 125,824, 719 
Wetielaims) paid?) 2.64 wi Seok eee $ 42,417,007 
Net outstanding claims............ $ 5, 586, 049 
British Companies— 
Policies CfeChe dant uae tes esless = No 19, 404 
Policies in force at end of each year. “ 155, 859 
Policies become claims............ = 2,628 
Net amounts of policies effected... $ 15, 645, 335 
Net amounts of policies in force.... $ | 140,838,697 
Net amounts of policies become 
ClAIINS fe ae nike ee wees Nese $ 2,525,556 
Net amounts of premiums......... $ 4, 236,091 
Net claims paldace oes ond... <s $ 2,598,014 
Net outstanding claims............ $ B21 780 
Foreign Companies— 
Policies emectediat ku. bce tlaric so. No 449,974 
Policies in force at. end of each year. “ 4,064, 402 
Policies become claims............ < 60, 350 
Net amounts of policies effected... $ | 202,353,723 
Net amounts of policies in force.... $ |2,125,827,540 
Net amounts of policies become 
ISVS ae ek a a os hee $ | 21,400, 849 
Net amounts of premiums......... $ 68 , 567, 269 
INetrclaims pal! wa sicgs cnecetionee. $ 22,104, 002 
Net outstanding claims............ $ 2,885,545 


1 Canadian business only. 


1939 


213, 022 
2,273, 531 
24,031 

388, 024, 424 
4,469,776,480 


42, 892, 625 
125, 413, 895 
45, 133,071 
5, 692, 119 


19, 246 

158, 624 
2,533 
15,105, 474 
145,373, 802 


2,568, 878 
4,371,584 
2,629, 304 

433, 421 


366, 961 

3, 987, 549 
62,992 
185,446,242 
2,161,112,305 


23, 888, 966 
68, 256, 665 
26,174, 286 

1,833,575 


1940 


220, 196 


391, 504, 136 
4, 609, 213, 977 


46, 189, 216 
126,719, 244 
46,725,779 
7,333, 175 


7,618 
147,929 
2,563 
11,106, 491 
145, 603, 299 


2,376, 279 
4,565, 046 
2,345, 857 

443, 401 


387, 549 


187, 594, 909 
2,220,505, 184 


26, 647, 929 
68, 916, 805 
26, 847, 609 

3,052, 074 


1941 


243, 024 
2,416, 747 
4,148 

448, 528,133 
4,835,925,659 


47,904, 825 
129,111,042 
46,578,592 
10, 800, 415 


3,950 

143, 144 
2,728 
9,601, 527 
145, 597, 309 


2,995, 867 
| 4,201, 066 
2,306, 524 
1,087,521 


416,141 
4,099, 983 
7,511 
230,214,623 
2,367 ,027,774 


24, 568,919 
70, 147, 130 
26,196, 892 

2,666, 834 


1942 


271,037 
2,557,701 
24, 233 

554, 211, 294 
5,184,568,369 


51, 136, 519 
136, 261,960 
50, 503, 188 
12, 247, 606 


5,158 

141, 168 

3, 482 

13, 878, 930 
152, 289, 487 


2,177,806 
4,264, 843 
2,669, 043 

526, 445 


390, 700 
4,235,023 
68, 049 
250,468,722 
2,538,897,449 


25,010, 277 
75,303, 452 
25, 888, 185 

3,323,193 


2 Death claims, matured,endowments and disability claims. 
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13.—Progress of Life Insurance Transacted under Dominion Registration, 1938-42 
—concluded 
Item 1938 1939 1940 1941 | 1942 

All Companies— 
Policiesiefiected 32s sees. cooks No. 719,877 599, 229 615, 363 663,115 666, 895 
Policies in force at end of each year. “ 6, 470, 957 6,419, 704 6, 460, 878 6, 659, 874 6, 933, 892 
Policies become claims............ “S 85, 435 89,556 97,478 94,387 95, 764 


Net amounts of policies effected... $ | 626,989,339] 588,576, 140| 590,205,536] 688,344, 283 818, 558, 946 
Net amounts of policies in force.... $ |6,630,183,5942|6,776,262,587|6,975,322,460|7,348,550,742|7,875,755,305 
Net amounts of policies become 


CIOEING 5 trun Mee ee ae tae $ | 63,718,268) 69,350,469] 75,213,424) 75,469,611] 78,324,602 
Net amounts of premiums......... $ | 198,628,0792) 198,042,144) 200,201,095} 203,459,238] 215, 830, 255 
INCL Dlainis Paidl.. la concn $ | 67,119,023) 73,936,661] 75,919,245} 75,082,008} 79,060,416 
Net outstanding claims............ $ 8,993,3271 7,959,115! 10,828,650 14,554,770| 16,097,244 

1 Death claims, matured endowments and disability claims. 2 During 1938 approximately 


$60,000,000, was transferred from insurance in force in Canada. This amount represents mainly transfers 
to annuities of contracts providing for combined insurance and annuity benefits or options. It also includes 
transfers to business out of Canada of certain reinsurance previouslyclassed as Canadian business. 


14.—Ordinary, Industrial and Group Life Insurance Policies in Force and Effected 
in Canada by Companies Operating under Dominion Registration, 1941 and 1942 


< New Policies Effected Policies in Force 
ear, ce SE a a ee 
Type cs sek and Net Fehieie i ~ Net rene, 
ationality of Company Oo. mount o. Oo. mount o 
Amount a Policy Amount aiPolicy 
1941 $ ' $ G $ $ 
Ordinary Policies 
Canadian s.qliaiwkeb ease 173,135) 367,914, 653 2,125] 1,866, 249 4,066,578,809 2,179 
Britis herent hme ye cme 3,950} 9,601,527 2,431 51,647} 129,513, 266 2,508 
PORCINE Ys «sehen ones 110,327] 135,632,458 1, 229 881, 258|1,340,105,679 yA 
Totals, Ordinary Policies. . 287,412) 513,148,638 1,785) 2,799,154/5,536,197,754 1,978 
Industrial Policies 
@ansdian: 2532 Shy to cee 69,708) 54,237,915 778 548,038] 248, 663, 135 454 
Brite 2) os are. ul ery ee Nil - - 91,492) 14,851,543 162 
Foreign... 053 2 £0. fiche 305,790}. 78,466,537 257|| 3,218,293) 729, 578,135 227 
Totals, Industrial Policies. 375,498) 132,704,452 353] 3,857,823) 998,087,813 257 
Group Policies 
Cansdian. 75. co. koe Ae j 181} 26,375,565 145, 721 2,460] 520, 683, 715 211, 660 
BEIGIgn yA. eer ec ee Nil - - 5 1, 232, 500 246, 500 
Foreigners, os ee ee: 24) 16,.115, 628 671, 485 432] 297,348, 960 688, 308 
Totals, Group Policies..... 205} 42,491,193 207,274 25897) 819,265,175 282,798 
1942 EAR be OD el PO RRR IMT BU OIG Ge 
Ordinary Policies 
Canadian }.\sch . (i wea ees 202,173} 450,333,970 2,227] 1,977,309|4,320,987,066 2,185 
Brivis Gin ee eee 5,158} 138,878,930 2,691 54,330] 187,026, 829 2,522 
Poreions -. cide ten ee 112,493] 165, 880, 780 1,475 955, 946]1,447,323 954 1,514 
Totals, Ordinary Policies. . 319,824) 630,093,680 1,970) 2,987,585/5,905,337,849 1,977 
Industrial Policies 
Canadian, Sincere 68,672} 60,807,627 885 577,811] 289,181,311 500 
BTibiah 16 oth Mean ae Nil - ~ 86,833) 14,072,158 162 
POreige.: bo Week eee 278,084] 74,187,199 267|| 3,278,419] 768, 058, 815 234 
Totals, Industrial Policies. 346,756] 134,994,826 389) 3,943,063|1,071,312,284 272 
Group Policies 
Panngian . «6 hex SAS ewe 192} 43,069,697 224, 321 2,581] 574,399,992 222,549 
British: «Se eae Gani Nil = - 5 1,190,500 238, 100 
BOrOleneis ectcdowete 2k 123} 10,400, 743 84, 559 658} 323, 514, 680 491, 664 


Totals, Group Policies..... 315| 53,470,440 169,747 3,244! 899,105,172 277,159 
ee ee ee SS 
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15.—Insurance Death Rates in Canada, 1939-42 


Policies Policies Death Policies Policies Death 


Type of Insurer Exposed | Terminated Rate Exposed | Terminated Rate 
to Risk by Death | per 1,000 to Risk by Death | per 1,000 

1939 1940 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
All companies, ordinary..... 2,543, 492 15, 657 6-2 2,625,513 16,618 6-3 
All companies, industrial....| 3,920,037 25,995 6-6 3, 833,331 25,942 6-8 
Fraternal benefit societies... 218,743 3,437 leave 216, 658 3, 432 15-8 
Motalsiuc cc ac ee hae 6,682,272 45,089 6-7 6,675,502 45,992 6-9 

¥ 1941 1942 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
All companies, ordinary..... POS, OA | 17,513 6-4 2,903,078 19,417 6-7 
All companies, industrial....} 3,840,840 27,029 7-0 3,914, 079 2h 212 7:0 
Fraternal benefit societies... 219,967 3,448 15-7 229,770 3,496 15-2 
POE AIS hese ae etwas, <tc 6,799,778 47,990 rin ene 7,046,927 50,185 a1 


Subsection 3.—Finances of Life Insurance Companies 


The financial statistics of the following tables cover only life insurance companies 
with Dominion registration and do not include fraternal organizations and provincial 
licensees.. In the cases of British and foreign companies, the figures apply only to . 
their assets, liabilities and operations in Canada but, in the case of Canadian com- 
panies, assets and liabilities, income received and expenditure made, arise in part 
from business abroad. 


16.—Assets of Canadian Life Companies with Dominion Registration and Assets in 
Canada of British and Foreign Life Companies, 1938-42 
Nortr.—One British company transacting fire insurance in Canada transacts also life insurance in 


Canada, and inasmuch as a separation of assets has not been made between these two classes, the assets 
in Canada are not included here, but are included in the assets of British companies shown in Table 7, p. 918. 


Item 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Canadian Companies! di 
ReEneStAte cata teiicks: ones oneness oe sche 78,103,230) 77,656,628) 74,392,618] 67,365,034) 59,734,780 
Real estate held under agreements of sale.| 21,542,612) 23,056,780) 25,797,253] 30,590,391) 32,266,517 
Toansion-realiestates sc ssuidet tenes dsnenre 300, 715,173] 304,879,724] 306,317,558] 303,635,654) 293,617,264 
Ncoamson-collateralSnvg.o2e cece. es, cise. ses 154, 386 152,490 125, 253 45,180 52,782 
Palieyeloansemetas cs sccouniseriocke orice a occle, ses 255,627,400] 246,946,020) 244,963,902} 234,581,058) 220,739,933 
Bonds, debentures and stocks............ 1,477,298,236]1,561,818, 800|1,671,806,534)1,828,225,622/2,013,113,261 
Interest and rent due and accrued........ 30,060,944] 30,011,849] 30,752,068) 30,040,433) 30,649,587 
Cash on hand and in banks.............. 42,424,853] 58,965,045) 53,211,787} 40,531,944) 30,559,412 
Outstanding and deferred premiums......| 42,612,312] 43,586,734] 45,327,986] 45,285,249] 46,326,738 
OCherassotstencoesns reese coos een eee se eae 2,471,133] 2,916,765) 3,074,540} 3,283,665) 3,265,522 
Totals, Canadian Companies?...... 2,251,010,279|2,349,990,830]2,455, 769,499 |2,583,584,230/2,730,325,796 
British Companies 

MRCHMOSURUO Tries dole Sata cieteecls ees caren 1,081, 187 1,184, 520 1,197, 823 929,364 816, 209 
Real estate held under agreements of sale 15, 563 4,153 2,919 1,741 11,657 
OaNSOMUTealestate s.;.\<1.c cle trels ciart« o's.c''4-< 8,925,688] 8,244,862 7,731,031 7,277,247 6,573, 986 
PeOeMISTON COMALEFAIS We shes ocr eesinerad = eos 13,510 13,510 13,510 13,300 13,300 
Oe PHOADSE ee ) tune mecca tet t 3,847,118] 3,680,827; 3,478,677} 3,096,635); 2,866,709 
Bonds, debentures and stocks............ 55,214,868] 52,784,845) 44,709,900) 48,288,400} 46,861,869 
Interest and rent due and accrued........ 523,901 522,689 545,366 547,295 520, 689 
Cash on hand and in banks.............. 921, 823 1,254, 737 152577 Shi 1,391, 708 1,055, 095 
Outstanding and deferred premiums...... 516, 587 492,036 486, 808 456, 525 494,011 
OPSHTSSCTS RS slisicice sl) APM anecustoloney 31,046 9,041 76,661 21,054 5,151 
po Nk ASE en BY | eI ee 2 Ee oe ees 

Totals, British Companies?........ 71,091,291) 68,141,220) 59,400,512} 62,023,269) 59,218,676 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 926. — 
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16.—Assets of Canadian Life Companies with Dominion Registration and Assets in 
Canada of British and Foreign Life Companies, 1938-42—concluded 


Item 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Foreign Companies 

Realestate sca gusts atten ete. ite aie s ec 5,731,165} 5,483,514) 5,164,420) 4,750,005} 2,840,327 

Real estate held under agreements of sale 4 4 4 4 4 
jLoansiomreal estate...) eceeece ens cle 21,732,063) 17,544,094) 19,803,778} 19,087,557} 18,413,291 

Joansonvcollateralswaxeese cma eee etc ores 4 4 4 4 4 
Polieyloansd, sarc se tees tee teen 60,158,174} 58,618,293) 54,694,208} 52,980,393] 50,493,067 
Bonds, debentures and stocks............ 399,703,037) 416,541,141} 440,116,287) 474, 263,435] 507,515,985 
Interest and rent due and accrued........ 6,111, 599 6, 368, 509 6,777,896 6,764, 145 7,114, 264 
Cash on hand and in banks.............. 10,040,932} 15,798,161) 11,557,243} 14,446,971! 19,727,299 
Outstanding and deferred premiums...... 8, 210,94 8,542, 687 8, 831, 231 9,418,481} 10,127,401 
Otheriassets iiieaoce eee ae 11,514 16, 056 30, 619 9,651 12,657 
Totals, Foreign Companies:...... 511,699,424) 528,912,455) 546,975,682) 581,720,638 616,244,291 


1 A detailed classification of assets showing investments of Canadian companies and giving the percent- 
age of the total in each group and sub-group for 1941 and 1942 will be found at p. xxviii of the Report of the 
Superintendent of Insurance, Vol. II, for the year ended Dee. 31, 1942. 2 Book values. The market 
(or authorized) values of these assets were: $2,249,795,908 in 1938; $2,348,857,928 in 1939; $2,454,714,133 in 
anaes saa in 1941; and $2,729,419,685 in 1942. 3 Assets in Canada only. 4 None re- 
ported. 


17.—Liabilities of Canadian Life Companies with Dominion Registration and 
Liabilities in Canada of British and Foreign Life Companies, 1938-42 


Item 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 
‘ : $ $ $ $ $ 
Canadian Companies 
Outstancling claims .es. eee eee 14,989,024) 16,257,607) 20,436,624] 24,950,803] 29,653, 137 
Net reinsurance reserve............... ..-|1,885,390,870}1,962,766,788)2,045,391,799|2 144,245, 002/2,255,545,175 
Sundry liabilities........ STE sant ee Re 278,073,251} 295,126,197} 311,677,486} 333,336,430] 362,071,672 
Totals, Canadian Companies... . . |2,178,453,145|2,274,150,592|2,377,505,909 |2,502,532,235 | 2,647,269,984 
Surpluses of assets excluding capital...... 71,342,763} 74,707,336) 77,208,224] 80,143,889] 82,149,701 
Capital'stock.paid up. si. «cede ee 11,281,228) 11,430,590) 11,712,270) 11,783,410] 11,846,170 


British Companies 


Outstanding claimsiv: c.. sae. sete ee 521, 733 433 , 422 443,401 1,087,521 526, 445 
Net reinsurance reserve.................. 38,270,148} 39,338,423] 40,007,264] 40,602,219] 42,147,894 
Sundry, abilities: sx 4d. ov. necooe nee ote 796,774 794, 008 767, 690 668, 167 645, 759 

Totals, British Companies?...... 39,588,655) 40,565,853) 41,218,355) 42,357,907| 43,320,098 
Surpluses of assets in Canada’............ 31,509,652) 27,583,097} 18,191,714] 19,666,206] 15,899,422 


——————— | | oa = — ——_—___———— 


Foreign Companies 


Ogtstanding ‘claims... .. 03 at.dss sega bak 2,885,545) 1,833,575] 3,052,075] 2,666,834} 3,323,194 
Net TEINSUTANCE TESEFVE: 6. Feel bide dawees 431,878,508} 443,523,521) 456,741,475] 479,013,186] 507,746,674 
Sundry liabilities: see weekae ote 23,060,267) 24,744,500} 25,556,878] 26,497,575) 27,100,411 

Totals, Foreign Companies?...... 457,824,320) 470,101,596) 485,350,428) 508,177,595| 538,170,279 
Surpluses of assets in Canada............ 53,875,104) 58,810,859} 61,625,254] 73,543,043] 78,074,012 
1 Not including capital. 2 Liabilities in Canada excluding capital. 3 Excluding one 


company which has not made a separation of its assets as between fire and life branches. 
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18.—Cash Income and Expenditure of Canadian Life Companies with Dominion 
Registration and Cash Income and Expenditure in Canada of British and 
Foreign Life Companies, by Principal Items, 1938-42. 


Item 


INCOME 
Canadian Companies 


Net premium income (including sinking 


funds) 


i ea 


Interest, dividends and rents 


Cod etek erm a iC at Ce ar 


Sundry items... yas: 


Totals, Canadian Companies!,..... 


British Companies 


Net premium income (including sinking 
RITINCGSL Seetid abet are else uk bales ome eesti 


Consideration for annuities 


Interest, dividends and rents 


Seis LOCINIS reer SAE ye ay os etees ula oes tosis 


Totals, British Companies? 


Foreign Companies 


eeeers 


Net premium income 


er) 


Consideration for annuities 


Interest, dividends and rents............ 


Sundry items 


Totals, Foriegn Companies?...... 


EXPENDITURE 


Canadian Companies 


Payments to policyholders 
General expenses.......... 
Dividends to stockholders 


ee ee 


Other disbursements... icons aot ks cts 
Totals, Canadian Companies!.... 


Excess of income over expenditure........ 


British Companies 


Payments to policyholders 


ee ee ec ie 


General expenses 


Other ‘disbursements. ........5-... 


Se ar 


1938 


1939 


1940 


1941 


1942 


245,417,469 
32,784, 213 
89, 714, 320 
46,966,418 


246,908, 554 
31,560, 105 
94,139,373 
53,370, 051 


414,882,420 


425,978,083 


247, 269,773 
29, 607, 453 
95, 894, 218 
51,664, 182 


251,496,379 


32,109,773], 


102, 253, 123 
55, 432, 535 


249, 754,350 
30, 019, 087 
103,712,818 
59, 099, 364 


424,435,626 


4, 238, 904 


205, 492 


4,374,397 
290, 520 
2,357, 487 
192, 938 


7,387,594 


7,215,342 


4, 567, 859 
209, 434 
2,373,541 
91, 003 


7,241,837 


68, 567, 269 
1,581, 682 
20, 838, 629 
3,464, 789 


68, 256, 665 
1, 452, 454 
20, 526,737 
4,573,310 


94,452,369 


94,809,166 


68, 916, 805 
1,493,346 
21,546, 501 
4,784,675 


96,741,327 


441,291,810 


4, 203, 879 
193, 531 
2,237,193 
120, 142 


442,585,619 


4,267,656 
228,216 
2,175, 669 
140, 155 


6,754,745 


6,811, 696 


70, 147, 130 
1,364, 894 
22,308, 314 
5, 601, 136 


99,421,474 


75, 303, 452 
1,530, 834 
22,682,519 
6, 588, 260 


106,105,065 


201, 844, 569 
58, 166, 254 
1,480,345 
24,506, 579 


219,405, 927 
57,955, 496 

1,483, 472 
28,199,691 


216, 782, 766 
56, 638,175 
1,421,795 
32,836, 688 


203, 939, 306 
59,413, 512 
1,412, 099 
34, 698, 921 


285,997,747 


307,044,586 


307,679, 424 


299, 463, 838 


188,369,179 
59,814, 452 
1,386, 262 
33,326,914 


282,896,807 


128, 884, 673 


118,933, 497 


116, 756, 202 


141, 827,972 


159, 688, 812 


3, 950, 186 
1, 240, 536 
106, 944 


3,943,305 
1, 263, 608 
104, 580 


4,311, 708 
1,166,744 
95, 083 


5,297, 666 


5,311, 493 


5,573,535 


3,406, 555 
1,084,970 
109, 366 


4,600,891 


3,664, 351 
1, 155, 025 
131, 081 


4,950,457 


2,089,928) 1,903,849] 1,668,302} 2,153,854] 1,861,239 


| 
—_—  ——_|sWE ———— | 


Foreign Companies 


Payments to policy*holders.............. 
(GENETAI-EXPENSES? = caine cries caiees ces Sais s 
OTNEFGISOUTSEMENtS i. voce swiss ies s se ee 


Totals, Foreign Companies’...... 


Excess of income over expenditure........ 


54,446, 857 
14,151,371 
2,316,784 


58,776,173 
14, 299, 588 
2,499,343 


70,915,012 


75,575,104 


23,537,357 


19, 234, 062 


55,595, 018 
15, 099, 199 


2,890, 082 


73,584,299 


50, 687, 247 
15,549,341 
3,090, 051 


69,326,639 


47,125,627 
16, 225, 493 


3,187,347 


66,538, 467 


23, 157, 028 


30, 094, 835 


39, 566,598 


Pape SUBNEG SNe alert eae els). eben a oe ke Se eo ee EEE 


1Includes income or expenditure on business outside of Canada. 


3 Expenditure in Canada. 


2Income in Canada. 
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Subsection 4.—Life Insurance Effected through Fraternal Benefit Societies 


In addition to life insurance, some fraternal benefit societies grant other insur- 
ance benefits to members, notably sickness benefits, but these are relatively unim- 
portant. Table 19 gives statistics of life insurance effected with fraternal benefit 
societies by Canadian members, together with statistics of assets, liabilities, income 
and expenditure relating to the whole business of Canadian societies and to the 
business in Canada of foreign societies. The rates charged by these societies are 
computed to be sufficient to provide the benefits granted, having regard for actuarial 
principles. The benefit funds of each society must be valued annually by a qualified 
actuary (Fellow, by examination, of the Institute of Actuaries, London; of the 
Faculty of Actuaries in Scotland; of the Actuarial Society of America; or of the 
American Institute of Actuaries) and unless the actuary certifies to the solvency of 
each fund a readjustment of rates or benefits must be made. The statistics in the 
first part of this table relate to the 12 Canadian societies reporting to the Insurance 
Department of the Dominion Government, only one of which does not grant life 
insurance benefits. 


Under an amendment to the Insurance Act, effective Jan. 1, 1920, all foreign 
fraternal benefit societies were required to obtain Dominion authority precedent 
to transacting business in Canada. However, any such societies which at that date 
were transacting business under provincial licences, while forbidden to accept new 
members, were permitted to continue all necessary transactions in respect of insurance 
already in force. Most of these societies have since obtained Dominion authority 
to transact business, also some foreign societies that had not previously been licensed 
by the provinces. Of both classes of society, 30 transacted business in Canada 
during 1942. 


'19.—Life Insurance in Canada of Fraternal Benefit Societies Reporting to the 


: Dominion Insurance Department, 1938-42 
Item 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 
CANADIAN SOCIETIES No. No. No. No. No. 
Net certificates effected...............-. 17,216 12,459 11,362 13,591 17, 281 
Net certificates become claims.......... 3,100 3,326 3,361 3,159 3,070 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Net amounts paid by members.......... 1,931,515 | 1,988,470 | 1,946,902 1, 860,398 1,798, 294 
Net amounts of certificates effected...... 14,445,147 | 9,982,175 | 9,140,450 | 11,319,100 15,308,315 
Net amounts in force. -2. ever ee 112,698,333 |109, 063,645 |108,810,930 |111,019,989 | 118,233,025 
Net amounts of certificates become 
Claims... ee RAPS BSAA ce NOP Ag 2,649,795 | 2,901,633 | 2,837,154 | 2,619,639 2,627,440 
Netibeneilts paid so).nen. cae cee de oan 3,234,829 | 3,574,316 | 3,300,542 | 3,107,645 3,072, 460 
Net outstanding claims.................. 233, 624 270, 295 280, 824 320; Lio 398,172 
Net amounts terminated by— 
DORN ie ip rea te eat ct eee te ie ee 1,898,776 | 2,013,588 | 1,922,345 | 1,904,019 1,983,938 
Surrender, expiry, lapse, etc............ 12,490,938 | 13,729,778 | 10,831,848 | 9,991,444 8,067, 569 


Totals, Terminated, ....... 0. tits 14,389,714 | 15,743,361 | 12,754,193 | 11,895,463 | 10,051,507 
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19.—Life Insurance in Canada of Fraternal Benefit Societies Reporting to the 
Dominion Insurance Department, 1938-42—continued 


Item 


CANADIAN SOCIETIES—concluded 
Assets! 


Renastate. . sali ciiedc cnet ene wee am 
Proansron Teal Estate. ccs. excecwee votes ses 
PolieyslOans sc.Gsieo cee aioe we ermine ernie let 
Bonds, debentures and stocks.........--- 
Cash on hand and-in banks............-- 
Interest and rent due and accrued........ 
WuesivOm aIeMersste cas Coe ow ees 
Other assets 


Ler es Ca CRON OM ML te 2 a AOE hi) 


Totals, Assets?....-........05565 


Liabilities! 


Outstanding Claimsec. (0b cn ckie sea es 
PVOSepiy Oahetcr tsar hen crees ise ties washer as Misuelane 
Othershiabwiviess, see crkit week we ee 


Totals, Liabilities 


CP CE AC AO 


Income! 


Assessments (for benefits).........-.+++- 
Fees and dues (for expenses) 
InterestianedsVentsins vec aca.ce aeteic ee Whe wins 
GENER LECeIPtShisarselads «  sechele sieleprels © ont 


Totals, Income 


Expenditures! 


Paid to members 
General expenses... ....-..5+.6ese se eerees 
Other expenditures 


ub ile 0 0c © 0 6 oo Biel we eee © eh One 


ete 4). Oke © 61 0.9/0 6 ole, © © 0s 8) 0 0 058 


Totals, Expenditures........... 


Excess of income over expenditure........ 


FOREIGN SOCIETIES 


Net certificates effected’. 0.1.00 6.50 000 
Net certificates become claims 


a oe ed 


Net amounts paid by members.......... 
Net amounts of certificates effected...... 
Wet mmoulits-intOree sis io2k as tht Gone e's 
Net amounts of certificates become claims 
NH ETIELICS PALCs cette tele icici ayo sche b ate > 
Net outstanding claims................-- 
Amounts Terminated by— 

Death 


pea cots ta hekarce hele te Levieus) ls er SReRahaifore je .¢ 6/9) 0.4 i 9 > 


Ce ee 


1 Whole business. 


83832—59 


2 Book values. 
$82,797,534 in 1938, $82,305,985 in 1939, $82,528,753 in 1940, 


1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 
$ $ $ $ $ 

11,328,650 | 10,599,975 10,330, 162 9,485, 650 7,893,944 
11,742,512 | 10,751,459 9,961,643 9,392,279 9,006,335 
8,535, 744 8,050, 651 7,796, 542 7,523, 267 7,057,845 
49,548,912 | 51,238,379 53,179,342 | 54,992,545 58, 223,335 
1,042, 243 1,537, 897 1, 083 , 847 1,661, 843 1, 404, 083 
669,913 640, 449 672, 506 680, 457 717,131 
309, 561 282,997 293,384 265, 348 297 , 084 
1,068, 204 | 887, 000 820, 262 792,745 1, 254, 759 
84,245,739 | 83,988,807 84,137,688 | 84,794,134 85,854,516 
329,959 360, 183 348, 916 424,007 493, 042 
68, 242,149 | 68,150, 028 67,283,615 | 67,924, 128 69, 142, 806 
4,523,400 5,301, 752 5, 588, 964 5, 966, 210 6, 723,380 
73,095,508 | 73,811,963 73,221,495 | 74,314,345 716,359,228 
3, 892, 824 3,970, 824 3,935, 257 3,764, 090 3,637, 646 
1,397, 527 1,227, 507 1,133, 480 1,276,895 1, 664, 938 
3,810,516 3,590, 229 3,594, 272 3,664, 131 3, 792,399 
141,142 256, 482 144, 423 233, 002 287 , 360 
9,242,009 9,045,042 8,807, 432 8,938,118 9,382,343 
6, 229,003 6,655, 686 6, 438, 030 6,215, 496 5, 875, 680 
1,563, 248 1,396, 664 1,305, 867 1,482,904 1,618, 881 
48,111 60,761 215, 167 166, 279 364, 505 
7,840,362 8,118,111 75959, 064 7,864,679 7,859,066 
1,401, 647 931,931 848, 368 1,073, 4389 1,523, 277 

No ; No. No. No. No. 
6, 581 6, 820 6,304 7,515 9,312 
1,071 980 978 951 979 

$ $ $ $ 3 

1,483, 104 1,548, 044 1,578, 733 1,634, 133 1,747,513 
_ 6,567, 445 6,939, 130 6,190, 576 7,507, 903 9,637, 127 
66, 892,644 | 68,412,566 68,754,109 | 71,532, 881 77,491, 088 
1,124,021 1,064,344 1,043,773 1,030, 080 1,019, 188 
1,270, 704 1,398, 150 1,428,615 1,313,324 1,336, 208 
119, 480 121,780 144,117 199,013 192,372 
958, 825 898, 890 926, 436 951, 612 920,570 
5,395, 821 5, 828, 457 5,957,743 4,800, 964 4,514,007 
6,354, 646 6, 727, 347 6, 884,179 5, 752,576 5,434,577 


nr 


The market (or authorized) values of these assets were 


$83,563,328 in 1941 and $85,137,561 in 1942, 
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19.—Life Insurance in Canada of Fraternal Benefit Societies Reporting to the 
Dominion Insurance Department, -1938-42—concluded 


Item 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 
$ $ $ $ $ 
FOREIGN SOCIETIES—concluded 
Assets! 
Realiestate spt an it ee os bee Sieg O22 Onto 3, 559 977 
oans om realestate oie) aes mk ree 163, 550 161, 732 152,332 145, 333 138,794 


Foucyioans Pik Pee ae . etl ee ae! em 
Bonds, debentures and stocks............ 


813, 346 885, 844 929,493 | 1,503,105 1,519,992 
7,345,430 | 7,768,304 | 8,708,829 | 10,137,923 11,707,801 


Cash on hand and in banks.............. 545, 035 927,210 609, 045 967,533 890, 366 
Interest and rent. due and acerued........ 89,918 98,143 101,455 109, 073 98,999 
Buesfrom memberss... etree lk 106, 827 115, 247 124, 200 88, 832 105, 556 
Opthertaissets 86008) 3c Bae A kg 2,756 4,694 6 2,093 22,217 


9,070,584 | 9,964,898 | 10,629,082 | 12,957,451 14,484,702 


Liabilities! 
Qutatanding tlainisy. 74. fe oe 147,393 158, 266 195, 409 249, 787 287, 856 
Reserves: — 52 wee ates Ma ee nat cotta 11,456,464 | 12,015,077 | 12,546,377 | 13,257,975 14,314,815 
Ophertiabilitiese as. fe ie ee or 447,015 561, 857 638, 112 689,773 697, 205 


12,050,872 | 12,735,200 | 13,379,898 | 14,197,535 15,299,876 


1,672,125 | 1,773,780 | 1,823,901 1, 906, 093 2,057,154 


I’ees and dues (for expenses)............. 371, 789 363, 040 383,391 433, 132 487, 294 
Ifiterest and rents 25.2.7. Geen 246, 603 256, 591 279,077 637,960 382, 952 
Othermeeeip tet. PG fic ee AE a 78, 130 71,154 71,487 84, 328 214,079 


%5368,647 | 2,464,565 | 2,557,856 | 3,061,513 3,141,479 


1,424,105 | 1,564,340 | 1,641,654 | 1,530,915 1,573, 264 
217,949 245, 758 226, 932 262,145 297, 809 
25, 004 29, 493 33,339 31,556 45, 622 


1,667,058 | 1,839,591 | 1,901,925 | 1,814,616 1,916,695 


Excess of incorhe over expenditure........ 701, 589 624,974 655, 931 1, 246, 897 1, 224, 784 


1 Canadian business. 


Subsection 5.—Life Insurance in Force Out of Canada by Canadian 
Companies Registered by the Dominion Government 


Tables 20 and 21 give summary statistics of insurance in force as at Dec. 31, 
1941 and 1942, in currencies other than Canadian, classified by companies and by 
the currencies in which business was written. ‘The data given here are in Canadian 
dollars mainly at par rates of exchange for the countries concerned, but there are 
several exceptions where, for purposes of account, certain companies have converted 
foreign currencies at rates other than par, particularly where the current rate differs 
substantially from the par rate. More than 63 p.c. of all such business in force was 
written in United States currency and over 23 p.c. in sterling. From another 
standpoint, over 32 p.c. was written in currency of British countries outside Canada 
and over 67 p.c. in currencies of foreign countries. 


Canadian life companies operating under Dominion registration had, at Dec. 31, 
1942, life insurance in force in countries outside Canada amounting to $3,326,414,241. 
As shown in Table 20, insurance in force in currencies other than Canadian amounted 
to $3,223,437,699. The difference between these figures is presumably the net 
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amount of non-Canadian business transacted in Canadian currency. As against 
the total non-Canadian business, including annuity business, the British and foreign 
investments of Canadian life insurance companies as at Dec. 31, 1942, amounted 
to $998,895,982. Since the business in force in Canada of these companies at Dec. 
31, 1942, amounted to $5,184,568,369, the total business on their books, Canadian 
and non-Canadian, amounted to $8,510,982,610. Thus over 39 p.c. of the total 
business in force was out of Canada. 

90.—Life Insurance Effected and in Force, and Reserves!, by Canadian Companies 


(Excluding Fraternal Societies) Operating Under Dominion Registration, in 
Currencies Other Than Canadian, by Companies, 1941 and 1942. 


Nore.—Figures are given in Canadian dollars, mainly at par rates of exchange. 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 


83832—59 5 


Insurance Effected Insurance in Force 
tia and 3 ‘: = " Fs ———— 
Sompany ritis oreign ritis Foreign 
Currencies | Currencies Total Currencies Currencies Total 
1941 $ $ $ $ $ $ 
OAT annie crane 4,490,221 | 10,177,202 | 14, 667, 423 139, 162, 206 193,939,852 | 333,102,058 
Commercial.......... Nil Nil — Nil 48, 000 48, 000 
Confederation........ 8,073, 999 9,200,995 | 17,274,994 81, 626, 651 72, 236, 408 153, 863, 059 
Continental’. ce = 11, 680 Nil 11, 680 49,160 197, 250 246, 410 
Crown. cee. | 072; 812 §, 423,296 | 11,496, 108 27,184,711 47,505, 104 74, 689, 815 
TNO MINIOD teers 549, 284 3, 233, 924 3,783, 208 3,171,410 14, 355, 966 17,527,376 
Dominion of Canada.. 121,419 1,000 122,419 842,726 20, 433 863, 159 
Ee Watomer sot: caentow Nil Nil - 17,000 20, 833 37, 833 
Equitable. .).......... ss a - Nil 508, 419 508, 419 
Great-Westss cris ase e 12,998,518 | 12,998,518 ee 137, 030, 857 137, 030, 857 
Tenperial sas setae 1, 484, 095 1,760,216 | 3,194,311 20, 515, 718 28, 044, 656 48, 560,374 
ondenee + tei e Nil Nil - Nil 2,050, 462 2,050, 462 
Manufacturers........ 10,715,366 | 19,055,021 | 29,770,387 135, 4238, 725 161, 669, 763 297, 093, 488 
Wharktime. cai. ones 11, 693 2,000 13, 693 1, 853, 886 31,434 1, 885, 320 
Monarch Nil 20,979, 20,979 Nil 168, 607 168, 607 
Montreal scsc cer. 1,458 12,000 13, 458 638, 907 529, 463 1,168,370 
WMutialerosina- nce acts 26, 500 736,339 762, 839 1,189, 640 13,061,278 14, 250, 918 
Nationals. eae ca. ath 544, 9388 19, 938 564, 876 1,.915, 034 576, 087 2,491, 121 
North American...... 235, 781 3,299,320 | 3,535,101 1,035; 511 17,691, 209 18, 726, 720 
ING) atten hooters Nil 1,028,720 1,028,720 23,133 2,952, 666 2,975, 799 
Sauvegarde........... et Nil - Nil 15, 500 15,500 
SN ae hon a Beton Soe 41,918,796 | 91,157,532 |133, 076,328 616, 823,357 |1, 430, 590, 716 2,047, 414,073 
Wester. ’.nntoss. eee" Nil ; 4,000 Nil 101, 253 101, 253 
Totals, 1941........ 71,208,042 | 161,131,0002| 232,339,042? 1,031,472,775 | 2,123,346,216? 3,154,818, 991 2 
Reserves! 
Year and Company ee 
British Foreign Total 
1941 $ $ $ 
‘CBr stn. haa Ce aa GE iiee bone oe eno nooo naatre 53, 736, 139 48, 607, 754 102, 343, 893 
GOTOTICE Oa ee tease eae «coals hens ene one Dele ol se Nil 14,377 14,377 
MOGHTOCerALION se fieneieclae nn 1 oie fio ties sitet sear siaienein ole mello 24, 607 , 608 15, 272, 162 39, 879,770 
CGM EITCNT Ale co cerletel etersh ne Sine oisse len en spekoy seenersi ms patra Sie ee] 4,749 38,513 43, 262 
TTI ets strstcsehe. Suse’ Aare A ei ayeltrar eis gelane’ oo a(sztinlah sie 4,756, 990 6,159, 324 10, 916,314 
[DY AVAL LIN OTe Sead Gan CSR SSE eR Oo Ono. eon wort 616, 800 1,735, 466 2,352, 266 
Dominion OF Canad aeacuinr. qcitee scsi oe ole cin twee ele nine 87, 156 6, 260 93,416 
SES poliie can psne Sole GR On einen DID (SANA oma IO | 8,418 5,080 13, 498 
REI Os octet naples So Sinbad vino? epee fis ee ee Nil 95, 883 95, 883 
ETT ENV CS UIE ee ite rene at nae niaxsio Wistal la yo Sleds lntergne pares aietb ae ‘s 19,108, 744 19,108, 744 
Dine ra fetes eo ane aes one getline eee FINNS 4,960,719 6,535, 341 11, 496,060 
ET VIRTR OTT Re ae eee claro es fo ee tains  atuinlo cof) ol steae, © Spgeincoee syeisne eave) * Nil 520, 174 520,174 
WIARTITACHULETS = so foe cess tin chelerelsioieie odes wie ise Fe nein ee 35,339,331 36, 654,316 71, 993, 647 
PRU Ger YUU ae oie cratered em Peele ape Ses one eV espoxel oh oig.s sale jeranet seh 628, 818 5, 903 634, 721 
MR ATOC La te aia ciess cre caseearamiates see nhc yoksnnese, sualars)eveile, +e jets lene Nil - 49,228 49,228 
PCTS ieee kee atsc heer es Sereno aaieinns ois <5 Stole nom eTe) 3, 235 130, 408 133, 643 
INA aed eee hate oor de rata tene chee dw whales 4 wie eters) ese ajereiee 255, 819 2,491,731 2,747,550 
ENTet TOT ee Ee Penis neskapeiop eis ea tieie Ww Tie ares we phawreynioserb seins ¢ 209, 134 79,182 288, 316 
DN TER AGTIOLIGHEL< «0 cists) fe wie vste. »ihyereoy+m Win oes. eck oer seynio * oi 147, 308 3,557, 948 3, 705, 256 
ADSL CBTAAETCREET ett ooh, areas aca eintens me cnslarelnte 6 eiehey tava = oie ave, Pier gg! 6, 256 137, 529 143,785 
SpuvEgarde,...<-c.. ee ccs er se emcees se see sent tttee ees Nil 1,554 1,554 
ee at es ein ccna a thend e sanSy el eaucige Gary mayen 6 o's 216, 475, 091 291,058,445 507, 533, 536 
Wif23,85 il iepoe ho eres oo SA BRC 5 Taichi Sarre Nil 23,134 Bay 
otals, 1941, . 0... ieee cence eer erecie set: $41,848,571 * 432,288,456 774,132,027 
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20.—Life Insurance Effected and in Force, and Reserves!, by Canadian Companies 
(Excluding Fraternal Societies) Operating Under Dominion Registration, in 
Currencies Other Than Canadian, by Companies, 1941 and 1942—concluded. 


INSURANCE 


Insurance Effected Insurance in Force 
Year and 
ee British | Forei British Forei ne 
ritis oreign ritis oreign 
Currencies | Currencies Total Currencies Currencies Total 
1942 $ $ $ $ $ $ 

GanadaleG. tac 5, 622, 057 8,878,976 | 14,501,033 138, 253, 995 192,145,535 | . 330,399, 530 
Commercial. 22.252... Nil Nil - Nil 43, 000 43, 000 ; 
Confederation. ....... 8,452,053 | 10,037,375 | 18,489, 428 87,550, 885 75, 358, 872 162, 909, 757 
Continental aieaneet Nil- Nil ~ 37, 967 195, 250 2002 bi, - 
CTOWDE Ses cee lee ese: 3,195,320 | 6,842,856 | 10,038,176 29,340, 361 52, 220, 203 81,560,564 
Dominion: seen ak 1,076,029 | 3,554,786 | 4,680,815 4,270,154 16,294, 158 20,564, 312 
Dominion of Canada. . 237, 662 il 237, 662 1,234,383 24, 933 1,259, 316 
Aine tre Gomes: seta eae Nil ee - 17, 000 20, 833 37, 833 
Houitables.. eee ss as ~ Nil 474, 287 474, 287 
id elitiiaes coche te ee se hd - a 2,500 2,500 
Grest=Westceeternna < 13,750,705 | 13,750,705 H 145, 488, 206 145, 488, 206 
Trappers) baa ae 1,985,386 | 2,055,464 | 3,990,850 21,730, 034 28,206,772 49, 936, 806 
THondonwos ss eee Nil Nil - | Nil 1,709,444 1,709, 444 
Manufacturers........ 11,969,147 | 18,807,067 | 30,776,214 142, 663, 401 170, 856,574 | 318,519,975 
Maritime: jciskarde oe 9, 880 1,000 10, 880 1,822,116 28, 950 1,851,066 
Monareln 25202 veal ae Nil 3, 000 3, 000 Nil 171,607 171, 607 
Montreal 2.228 ao. a 7,000 7,000 565, 139 529,765 1,094, 904 
Mutuals: ase2 pe geet 20, 000 571,767 591, 767 1,194,348 12, 833, 930 14, 028, 278 
National. 2.) hope a 506, 234 6, 000 512, 234 2,225,770 465,941 2,691,711 
North American...... 330,646 | 2,670,107 | 3,000,753 1,348, 112 19, 037, 698 20,385, 810 
Northen p22 ee ee Nil 679, 127 679, 127 295,188 3,061,739 3,089, 872 
Sauvegarde........... “ Nil - Nil 15, 500 15,500 

Una eric te tee ak 41,445,673 | 90,476,484 |131, 922,157 630,368,509 |1,441,513,771 |2,071, 877,280 
Westerns tak 2) see Nil 1,500 1,500 Nil 92,924 92,924 

Totals, 1942........ 74,800,087 | 158,343,214) 233,143,301 2] 1,062,645,307 2,160,792,392 2) 3,223,437,6992 


Se ee eee 


Year and Company 


Canadian (ihe £9. ana 6k tat ee 


WD (BORODIN eee) es aed. bee AR Lk eee tee ete Gate 


MGnatGll te x48) kin eee ane ie Cu he daraiatts dig Ths 2 


Matus. (4104 4 trace Pah” 2 pee Voc 


Liabilities! 
British Foreign Total 
$ $ $ 
gale Fea eon tge 84, 457, 592 68, 221, 933 152,679, 525 
Nil 14, 861 14, 861 
39, 354, 906 18, 517, 582 57, 872, 488 
5, 976 88,373 94,349 
hited Bit Wi ee acis 8, 682, 332 10, 219,393 18,901,725 
teks oh ey 824, 671 3,948, 572 4,773, 243 
143, 731 7,213 150,944 
9,096 5,414 14,510 
Nil 92,001 92,001 
# 655 655 
ot? 28,310, 956 28,310, 956 
8, 563, 333 8,399, 187 16, 962, 520 
Nil 459,031 459, 031 
58,761,917 54,310, 536 113,072, 453 
702,739 7,304 710, 043 
Nil 100, 832 100, 832 
1,098 148, 202 149, 300 
Se oe. Seat Rese, 377, 269 3,024, 906 3,402,175 
We enacts 365, 203 82, 492 447, 695 
341, 246 5,195, 685 5,536, 931 
Je meee 8, 284 222,981 231,265 
Nil 1, 862 1,862 
314, 164,319 449, 629, 107 763,793, 426 
Nil 24,618 24,618 
516,763,712 651,033,6962 | 1,167,797, 4082 


] Fae AP Do CSAS Le Ee ee 


1 The 1941 figures show actuarial reserves but since the 1942 
rencies, figures for that year are for full liabilities, the greater p 


2 Includes miscellaneous currencies. 


statements did not show reserves by cur- 
art of which, of course, represent reserves. 
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21.—Life Insurance in Force by Canadian Companies (Excluding Fraternal Societies) 
Operating Under Dominion Registration, in Currencies Other Than Canadian, 


by Currencies, 1941 and 1942. 


. . ° . f . 
Norr.—Figures are given in Canadian dollars, mainly at par rates of exchange. 


Insurance 


Insurance 


Year and Currency Eiffected se Norea Reserve! 
1941 $ $ $ 
British— 

Pounds— 
SD SULIT eres au eaten MP ERTA eetcetR Nay Br Glos pts eke hyena a 46, 555,026 726,028,346 249,113,143 
IBritishe Westanaies <0 ss. mle cokes, leis  njeies 3, 824, 981 24,050,306 6,531, 654 
ea lostiing swede Merete eon dette ere ce was 134, 492 911,410 66,546 
ROU ROM LORS Pie ch deta Nise cies, o's eekeere wid eltibaaae. 6,167,118 96, 622,792 21,495,027 
SGUGHDEEMehHOCeST any. a eine heeidr a Patete Serb i Alans 64, 880 1,310,015 327,599 

Dollars— 
British Guiana and British West Indies....... 3,363, 213 24, 846, 646 6, 161, 229 
HAO GULCON ray: GU as Ae slash RUS AOU alors Slat ou eis 848, 648 10, 701, 429 2,538,376 
DUbAlLSHOOURIOMMICHLSE...s <i). ocpataile tx ach ap cents 1,449,791 10,144,715 2,554,077 

Rupees— 
STASI TC ey ee ee, «ok Sails aera: sia She aes hi 8, 804, 931 136, 848, 830 53,055, 492 

Shillings— 
IE SG PATEL Coe MOREOSRL See Pe pels adie nase cows oeee 12 8, 286 428 
Totals, British’... 6.07 sess ee 91,208,042 | 1,031,472,775 341,843,571 

Foreign— 

(COrGODES HON ICATAGIA) NM su.s eet sateyeien slaks ewe flea. e, © Nil 188, 898 61,911 
Olio Ae WING) a as devs ss fare oes sah MACE a LR AID 199, 438 1,684, 594 545, 029 
Dollars o(PNertOr NICO) Mo cite he ere ote ees (vel tee 1,000 1,000 25 
WolarSs CONAN AL) Pt wees Collec s Nee ee cone 1,586,795 9, 873, 688 1,609, 951 
DoOMarss Untbed States) c.1i does sails eee te aa cosets 145, 870, 809 1, 988,037,199 396, 650, 654 
POLS UN COMET IAMS) ys by) Ma cate corre oNeig oats augers 499 589 2,164,275 375, 633 
irpiess (uEauee) once A.) ero ai tioae ma reid a takes ci Nil 299, 890 115, 163 
IPALICS YC OWAUZONIANG) RA oe rites et pares eratalels a 19,100 3,479 
Guilderse Netherlands) e%. v.5 wegen acheccae Meche a os 253505200 15,999, 253 3, 686, 803 
Peses wearer Cmbine ise sete Se onion ipa AIS cree 6 ote tree 3,951,340 33, 547,389 7,111, 442 
Pesos:(Chile)3 «0.4 era Wy goo detah cane Nauta ae no BAL Nil 3,538,378 25.501 
AVES OMA OOLOTLIILA hei Naat: easy asaews p seas aise rere ore, Sere 278, 443 1,367,273 266, 131 
Peace boner eee cee TAT OER ae. cai ke 958, 946 3,084, 224 142, 807 
RESUS MON ExtCO ket oe on Rise they saclay birepuntars asckon setts 2,788, 787 10, 443, 369 Le(se oro 
Pesos UIP PICS) ee esas af eno Breet a ss ates 1,342, 260 14,517,025 4,140, 050 
OUP EOL UY 1b) pa Sas, Miki oes Asad Wsicaee sue ALERTS & URES 661,135 15, 757, 666 3, 675, 837 
Boles O LOM OPOR ys. wd aslal el a alstans s Raverv oo designate 800 1,955,320 841, 291 
PHaois (SHAN STADE ion | cast ishMle. Mieke teh. ce ates, 38 Nil 98,350 25, 943 
Mor mR ALAN CE) Odea mes feos cl cs Wow Mate’ diiale a aeake tens oferaus 647, 402 3, 849, 002 815, 503 
PYSSTI MCD ALT) ete RL Ey a te te ee pak tae 9,001 16, 851, 674 8,749, 386 
Min@ellA NCOs mast chen. vec, sured st Qemerd ceeire ede oft tate Nil 68, 699 13,472 


MPotals, WOreig ms. ve. co os tere 
Grand Totals, 1941.................. 


1942 
British— 
Pounds— j 
DLOCUN Gs Sa ae as cas PP eo de ae tk tee 


Dollars— 
British Guiana and British West Indies....... 
ARO ES OTD See: MA ATTN eters oetes Binns o chig sie and Panekslb te 
SErAlcstMOLULCLeHLS) Aiea kn otek donee sales 


Rupees— 
UBSR Cen) 01 BVO UE ae ee Pec tA ea cee ar ai cae 


Shillings— 
ATTIC Ble Manus Silas diaapseenn sted cunts ately sions Sue 


Wotals, sBritishigee.. ke eth ea es 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 934. 


232,339,042 | 3,154,818,991 
51,076, 355 749, 616,351 
4, 735, 056 27,624, 837 
222, 891 1,109, 853 
6,919,748 100, 585, 877 
62,019 1,347,904 
4,297,992 28,210,318 
6,970 10, 153, 046 

239, 294 9, 298, 757 

7, 239,762 134, 690, 027 
Nil 8,337 
74,800,087 | 1,062,645,307 


161,131,000 | 2,123,346, 216 432,288,456 


774,132,027 


398, 546, 047 
8,007, 779 
107,779 
27,778, 834 
40,941 


8,618, 693 
3,294, 082 
3,441, 846 


66, 526, 947 


764 


516,763,712 
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21.—Life Insurance in Force by Canadian Companies (Excluding Fraternal Societies) 


Operating Under Dominion Registration, in Currencies Other Than Canadian, 


by Currencies, 1941 and 1942—concluded. 


Year and Currency eee ont fase Liabilities! 
1942 $ $ t 
Foreign— 

Cordobasa (Nicaraguan os.cee eee eee aioen Nil 182,998 65, 678 
Dollarat(Culba) see nc ew corre ee eerie een aa 1,000 84,979 13,477 
Dollars: (Shang hala). 22 ase cnpcrcascicane een —970 11,509, 742 3,141,181 
DollarseCUntted! States) laces secre meee heer 147, 674, 886 2,020, 259,338 608, 746, 619 
Hlorimss (Netherlands) ee-., cnc tee chines ck e sertek —39, 667 2,051, 033 735,052 
Francs \CHYAnCO)iSasen ste sclie o oee ean eee oon olereeine Nil 258, 901 147, 899 
PranesaiSwitzerlanG)isnac iach Mad otic eGrencee ss 19, 100 195975 
Guilders@@Netherlands)" 2.5.45 ere el eee eee 1,104,325 16,478,775 4,667,212 
Pesos (Argentina). seca ec c nee 3,346, 573 34, 557, 958 9,064, 900 
Pésos-( Chile arses ce oe Bo ee ae eee Nil 3,382,332 1,889,649 
Pesos#(Colomibig) 225.12 ..cic cer ba eee te baer 471,190 1, 657,357 305, 448 
Pesos t.(Cubai) ara rietedie inc can ree cee eins Pinte 2,486,165 7,427,796 450, 546 
Resos \CMexico tenet wcht os coe ae Wee toa inas 1,760,818 9,633,170 1,696, 860 
Pesos: (Philippines) s..oocgasde eects iota ain 23, 472 14, 120, 552 4,473,751 
Pounds s(Hey pies es ae 2 eee ne ee 1,417,997 16, 745, 498 4,489, 626 
Ouetzals -(Guatemalsa)tees. co: aerate as eee oes il Nil 37 
Soles" Oro (Peru) hoo tenes 1,815, 400 930, 346 
icalsii(T baila. )a clue eee ate en hate ene eh ates 97,425 3, 842, 851 870, 424 
Vien (Japan ae acts see Saree Te ee ee here ee il 16, 695, 913 9,307,370 
Miscellaneousncet ee ice eee recite vi 68, 699 18,351 
Totals;“Koreignies ee eee 158,343,214 | 2,160,792,392 651,033,696 

Grand Totals, 1942.................. 233,143,301 3, 223,437,699 | 1,167,797, 408 


1The 1941 figures show actuarial reserves but, since the 1942 statements did not show reserves by 
surrencies, the figures for that year are for full liabilities, the greater part of which, of course, represent 
“eserves. 


Subsection 6.—Grand Total of All Life Insurance in Canada and the 
Business of Canadian Organizations Abroad 


The first. part of Table 22 summarizes the business outside of Canada of Canadian 
life companies and fraternal benefit societies. If to these figures is added the business 
in Canada of these organizations, as shown in Table 10, the total business, internal 
and external, of all Canadian life insurance companies and fraternal societies may 
be obtained as in the second part of Table 22. Again, adding the business in Canada 
of British and foreign companies and fraternal societies, a grand total is obtained of 
all life insurance in Canada and of the life insurance business abroad of Canadian 
organizations. . 


22.—Business Abroad of Canadian Life Companies and Grand Total of All Life 
Insurance Business in Canada and Canadian Business Abroad, 1941 and 1942 
Nore.—Figures for business in Canada will be found in Table 19, p. 921. 


New Policies Net Net Net 
Year and Item Effected Insurance in Premiums Claims 
(net) Force Dee. 31 Received Paid 
$ $ $ $ 
1941 
Canadian Companies Outside Canada 
Canadian Life Companies— ; 
DOMINIONGS I. wa ee ee ee oe awa eee eee 239,470,160 | 3,248,581,4380 122, 286, 583 54, 663, 515 
Provincial. 62.5: iss omreia srk SR te cette sete 1 1 1 A 
Canadian Fraternal Companies— ‘ ’ 
Dominion RS RE er Ce ore i 6, 132, 645 89, 813, 968 1, 552, 601 2,391,777 
PEGViINGals, 45 <a nie ei coe 1 1 1 1 
Motals:(1941 3.899 32... Seer 245,602,805 | 3,338,395,398 | 123,839,184 57,055,292 


1 None reported. 


on ae 
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22.—Business Abroad of Canadian Life Companies and Grand Total of All Life 
Insurance Business in Canada and Canadian Business Abroad, 1941 and 1942 


—concluded. 


Year and Item 


1941 


All Life Insurance in Canada and 
Canadian Business Abroad 


Canadian Life Companies— 
EXOUMINION sss sevdecta Rh adsue he eo ous ehehyad s sce eS 
PTO VinelAlemee sree Veena e Ce ens fey 


Canadian Fraternal Companies— 
TVOMAINTON eee aed Sania tldok RSA SA se 
EAC) MOEN Ged baer ees alee Seen acetals & 
Battisiwile-com panies; 72) Srcacs beeen ee eo 
Foreign life companies. ./.).0.0..0. 045.08 ce eee 
Foreign fraternal companies. ...............6- 


Grand Totals, 1941.............. 
- 1942 
Canadian Companies Outside Canada 


Canadian Life Companies— 
TOMATO AOR Herne ok bak Coon ae win Tweets 


Canadian Fraternal Companies— 
EVID NTN OTR Cp oe eles area Sree aucnagy, ai dastonin yn wlecens 
EOIN Alan epee eee eae he ee ee 


OURS 194222. cae chee See 


All Life Insurance in Canada and 
Canadian Business Abroad 


Canadian Life Companies— 
OMAN eee NAA clo Shae ona ee oe bets 
EPMA CLL trates cts he es aidosie't edatetames 


Canadian Fraternal Companies— 
I DAS STACK AULT: Gear ankth Rete URNS See ere Sete Benet 
Fes CT Ie te st cnc, hale, eter ve ae we eae ae 
Brigishetile Companies cee cree. sche 5.6 fi seisd a's opps 
Gren IMG! COM PANles)s + sv. tuuiels sole aeate os 
Foreign fraternal companies...............--- 


Grand Totals, 1942.............. 


New Policies 


Effected 
(net) 


687, 998, 293 
21,777, 586 


17,451, 745 
11, 1383, 968 
9,601, 527 
230, 214, 623 
7,597, 903 


Net Net Net 
Insurance in Premiums Claims 
Forge Dec. 31 Received Paid 
$ $ $ 

8,084,507 ,089 251,397, 625 101,242,107 
85,186,411 2,207, 234 865, 796 
200,833,957 3,412, 999 4,928,372 
79, 264, 807 1,781, 718 1,718, 162 
145,597,309 4,201,066 2,306, 524 
2,367 ,027,774 70, 147, 130 26, 196, 892 
71,532,881 1, 634, 133 987,459 
11,033,950,228 | 334,781,905 138, 245,303 


985,685,645 


240,010,717 
1 


3,326,414,241 
1 


113, 265, 823 
1 


46, 465, 723 
1 


4, 883, 387 88,790,002 1,591, 956 2,273,637 

1 L 1 1 
244,894,104 | 3,415,204,243 | 114,767,779 43,739,369 
794,222,011 | 8,510,982,610 | 249,527,783 96,968, 911 
31, 502, 477 108,159,525 2,725, 522 929,979 
20,191,702 | 207,023,027 3,390,259 4,839, 18 
10, 212,052 79,273,001 1,754, 595 1, 668, 153 
13, 878, 930 152,289,487 4, 264, 843 2,669, 043 
250,468,722 | 2,538,897.449 75, 303, 452 25, 888, 185 
9, 637, 127 77,491,088 1,747,513 1,050, 040 
1,139,113,021 |11,674,116,187 | 338,623,958 134,013,485 


1 None reported. 


Section 3.—Miscellaneous Insurance 


Since 1875 the growth of insurance business other than fire and life has been 
steady. The report of the Superintendent of Insurance for the calendar year 1880 
shows that the number of companies licensed for the transaction of accident, guar- 
antee, plate glass and steam-boiler insurance—the only four classes of miscellaneous 
insurance then transacted—was 5, 3, 1 and 1, respectively. The report for the year 
1940 shows that miscellaneous insurance in Canada now includes various forms of 


accident and 24 other classes of insurance transacted by Dominion companies. 


In 


1880, 10 companies transacted business of the miscellaneous kind, but in 1942 such 
insurance was issued by 275 companies, of which 58 were Canadian, 71 British and 
146 foreign; 222 of these 275 companies also transacted fire insurance. 


In addition, 
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20 fraternal orders or societies carried on accident and sickness insurance as well as 
life insurance business and 2 fraternal orders or societies carried on accident insur- 
ance only. 

Table 23, which shows the division of business in this field between Dominion ; 
and provincial licensees, indicates that, as in the cases of fire and life insurance, the _ 
bulk of the business (about 88" p.c. in this case) is transacted by companies with 
Dominion registration. 


oe ae 


Since, as indicated above, most of the companies carrying on miscellaneous 
insurance in Canada also transact fire insurance, their assets, liabilities, income and 
expenditures for all operations are included in the financial statistics of fire insurance »_ 
companies given in Section 1, Subsection 3, of this chapter. Table 25 gives similar 
figures for the 11 Canadian companies whose transactions are confined to insurance 
other than fire and life. Similarly, in 1942, there were 3 British and 41 foreign 
companies whose operations were limited to the same field. 


23.—Dominion and Provincial Insurance in Canada, Other Than Fire and Life, 
1941 and 1942 


Provincial Licensees 


ae Within |In Provinces] . 
Year and Dominion 3 Grand 
: : Provinces |Other Than| Total, Lloyds} 
Class of Business Licensees by Which | Those by | Provincial Total 
They Are |Which They| Licensees 
“ Incorp. Are Incorp. 
NET PREMIUMS WRITTEN 
1941 on 
Accident— $ $ 5 $ $ $ 
PErSOn aL samen crt aaeie 3,306, 866 3, 402 Nil 3, 402 230,579 |} 3,540, 847 
Pubhe hability: . seas 2,628, 033 29,156 2,034 31,190 263, 321 2,922,544 
Employers’ liability...... 1,207, 809 140,776 Nil 140,776 76,297 1, 424, 882 
Accident and sickness com- 
lined cree ee eae 4,464, 546 120,011 96, 166 ZL As: 3,108 4, 683, 831 
Aincralthonanasessine ees oe 427, 538 Nil Nil - 105, 279 532,817 
futeniopie SRE Re the 23) se re 1, 250, 347 291,772 | 1,542,119 | 3,726; 083)\/28;,,732,; ne 
olleransle hs Pea Ae 857,971 1, 109,06 
Machinery. bor cto a Sor’ gag |} 29064) 2,488) 5,859] 245,785(| 1301" aes 
CTCL es EO NPA a es 233 , 863 Nil Nil = 138 234, 001 
Parthquakes;c.eee ee he. 10, 885 . 5 = Nil 10, 885 
Explosions; @: 2 scehtukenseecs 302, 652 Y iss -- y 302, 652 
Falling aircraft............. 10 ee ‘<e = “ 1 
COPREET 2 p: id ae Te Te 2 734 “ “ - oO ae 
uarantee elity)........| 1,255,481 « , 1,468; 9 
Guarantee (surety).......... 899, 740 64,798 64, 793 148, 701 899,740 
Figile te: }¢oo2 25. eee CER eee 749,081 66, 722 ot 66,122 104, 005 919, 808 
Inland transportation....... 1, 253, 127 2,944 = 2,944 41,919 || 1,297,990 
Eivegtocke co eee 20, 509 Nil ie - 11,403 31,912 
Personal property........... 2,642, 834 i iA “ 15,858 || 2,658,692 
Rlateizlass i) sees eee 575, 674 66,791 1,338 68, 129 279 644, 082 
Real property. 1s.eaee 224,027 | 1,129 Nil 1,129 490, 389 715, 545 
Pickness.-f60h occ oe eee 1,911,282 28, 363 4 28, 363 25 || 1,989,670 
sprinkler 28) coke eee eee 21,920 Nil f = Nil 21,920 
ASL tics mare vied Meee aie tes 1,343,179 16, 585 38 16,623 79,824 || 1,439,626 
Weather sco). eee a aie 9,166 83, 268 Nil 83, 268 2,625 95, 059 
WidstOrin.cs otter one os 155, 352 Nil + Nil 155, 352 
Totals: 1941, se oe 48,340,334 | 1,877,193 393,801 | 2,270,9944' 5,545,568 || 56,156,8964 
‘i NET LOSSES INCURRED 
41 Se Se 
Accident— $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Personal sMieeet os eons 1, 224, 089 646 Nil 646 186,371 1,411, 106 
Publicliability....cnns.teo: 803, 822 5, 635 28 5, 663 169, 232 978,717 
Employers’ liability...... 551,046 33, 705 Nil 33, 705 36, 947 621,698 
Accident and sickness com- 
DIMEGee ree. caer tee 2,593, 1382 48,008 84, 009 82,017 66, 212 2,741,361 
Alineralteeyimenasedhottiaes 404, 626 Nil Nil = 34, 768 439,394 
Nakai ieee aay Pete nia ies gene ’ 490, 529 120, 443 610,972 2,548,974 || 14, 685,711 
Obler achiseee Rg, eee es 62, 084 . : 109, 784 
Machinery.................. 72,891 |f Nil Nil si 47,700) 79" 891 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 938. 
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23.—Dominion and Provincial Insurance in Canada, Other Than Fire and Life, 
1941 and 1942—continued 


Provincial Licensees 


Se . Within |In Provinces ; 
JS amt Provinces ‘|Other Than| _ Total, Lloyds! cod 
by Which | Those by | Provincial Ai 
They Are |Which They| Licensees 
Incorp. Are Incorp. 


rn Be eS ae 


Year and 
Class of Business 


NET LOSSES INCURRED—concluded 


1941—Concluded $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Credit..... eer Prarie ves 16, 060 Nil Nil - 374 16,434 
Blartnouak@cve vesrclacle ieee: Nil < ph - Nil | - 
MECPALOSION drt lecrtdiicne xial< 8 469 iy Ue - tf 469 
Falling, aircrait........0..0++- Nil. se - i ~ 
10) sige) aA ny Es CE ee 630 “ ss - ss 630 
Guarantee (fidelity)........ 192,394 ahaa 221,588 
Guarantee (surety)......... ASator } vi oe ay, 414 43, 137 
2S hry Re ea 5 ee ea aS PhS 402,961 29, 806 x 29, 806 94,675 527, 442 
Inland transportation....... 405,344 408 & 408 40,921 446, 673 
Live stock.......- SHER a 12, 264 Nil f - 8,353 20,617 
Personal property......-.++- 1,592, 365 cae e - 3,037 || 1,595,402 
Plate Class, vecids ss sdacs le 293, 294 $1,172 392 31,564 59 324,917 
Real property..........+++: 92,619 682 Nil 682 7,606 100, 907 
DICKMESS thie nic cathonsl ares 0 oes « 1,151,581 26,071 7 26,071 614 1,178, 266 
Sprinkler? . Few ie ieee ees 5, 162 Nil - Nil 5,162 > 
FTO LGiete bad oie g reo becfttomerl 6 steve 345, 486 6, 025 < 6,025 7,968 359,479 
Wiestherereccn seaea credence 4,390 72,758 a 72,758 —342 76, 806 
Lice Rekiferane bait Ae hee eI 122,975 Nil f - Nil 122,975 
Totals, 1941......... 21,918,586 753,225 154,872 908,0975| 3,274,883 || 26,101, 566° 
Se ROPE DN) Lie: Gene EINER! MNS ARIS Wee td Gx cee een ere eeeteriree Ce tS 
NET PREMIUMS WRITTEN 
1942 
Accident— § § $ $ $ § 

Personaleiseste. basse ses 3,350, 070 7,283 Nil 7, 283 207,562 || 3,564,915 

Pubhe liability... ..2.4.... 3, 084, 279 38,356 959 39,315 228,786 || 3,352,380 

Employers’ liability...... 1,718, 503 171, 244 Nil 171, 244 117,628 || 2,007,375 
Accident and sickness com- 

Pineda acces titiehe resales 5,847,877 112, 813 91,192 204, 005 4,695 6, 056, 577 
AT TRU ANDER Ee cients sw o9 © Ae 471,753 Nil Nil - 14, 809 486, 562 
ATSOMLODIIS® ves tee cits oes oe ple 20, 292, 516 1, 4386, 792 289, 030 1,725, 822 3,005,160 || 25,023, 498 
Boilerins... ERM gaat its 546,445 2, 5222 3, 9822 6, 504 38, 875 591,824 
Maehinery 2n5 ciate. eis es 355, 118 Nil Nil = 146, 980 502,098 
Crit Phot RR Sins. cn as 236, 389 E ee ss 325 236,714 
Har bAGQUaAKe fesse ee soccer « 7,381 SS - 10, 245 17, 626 
LOXPLOSION nce Seen tele Ho's 2 388, 085 2,116 95 - ORAM | 95, 720 486,016 
Falling aircraft...........++. 70 Nil Nil - 142 212 
OL BOTY. siasisie.c sierers t wisleca 3's 61,262 «s y - 2,306 63,568 
Guarantee (fidelity)........ 1,291,195 120,049 1,467,039 
Guarantee (surety)........-- 721,244 aot ieee nh 795 22, 884 744,128 
Payee eis Gciten & Cok, seen eae 1, 871, 002 96,317 Nil 96,317 119, 685 2, 087, 004 
Inland transportation........ 1,437,518 2,643 iy 2,643 40,637 || 1,480,798 
AS GOCE oct aistarr iss ofa) 23,058 Nil vs = 19,910 42,968 
Personal property.........--. 3,412, 987 3,298 se 3, 298 14,157 || 3,430,442 
Plate glass... 001... e eee ees 546, 068 67,178 900 68,078 317 614, 463 
Real property.....--+-+++++: 264, 597 1, 567 Nil 1,567 39, 557 305, 721 


BSiGkness hiss ess oes a einer = 1,990,815 38,712 3,485 42,197 77 || 2,033,089 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 938. 
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28.—Dominion and Provincial Insurance in Canada, Other Than Fire and Life, 
1941 and 1942—concluded 


Provincial Licensees 


Year and inion . 5 
Class of Business | Tareraccs Prowinces (Other, Thar). 5 Total |) Liardea Waa 
They Are |WhichThey| Licensees 
Incorp. Are Incorp. 
NET PREMIUMS WRITTEN—concluded 
1942—concluded $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Sprinkler’s. of fs tacrcese «ee 11, 886 Nil Nil ~ Nil 11,886 
TROLS en ee A ge 19334,050 17,954 356 18,310 64,359 | 1,420,019 
Weather ast. sss eto 2,571 96, 014 Nil 96,014 110 98,695 
Waindlatorin ss. dicen sees: 157,717 Nil « ~ 130 157, 847 
Totals, 1942.......... 49,427,756 | 2,148,652 391,951 | 2,540,6035} 4,315,105 5] 56,283,4645 
NET LOSSES INCURRED 
1942 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Accident— 

Retsonal-| 2 ene e! 1,085, 689 5,141 Nil 5,141 156,801 | 1,247,631 

Public’ liability). <.2...1. . 939,324 11,512 300 11,812 128,249 || 1,079,385 

Employers’ liability...... 862, 603 Wixo2s eal Wig O20 53,325 993,451 
Accident and sickness com- 

Wine Ee ee owe bd 3,746, 495 50, 595. 30, 380 80,975 299 || 3,827,769 
AIRCRARES A cgicn to Me one 154, 164 Nil Nil ~ 41,204 195,368 
AULOMGDIle, 2 eck. cece: 8,668,314 473, 269 116, 253 589,522 | 2,038,007 || 11,295,843 
BOGE et eee ee 114, 055 Nil Nil ~ 5,373 119, 428 
Machineryeieiaieahes: os 93, 134 ss - —5, 269 87, 865 
Credit een. sso ae 9,149 i 4 = Nil 9,149 
Barthquakes ere ae oe Nil % ss - oe - 
Fixplostoneacaesc ce cee a eee 134 21 es Pail 651 806 
Fallinggircraft:............ Nil Nil se - Nil ~ 
MOrpenyin stash cee weed ne 9,474 SS ss ~ 1,393 10, 867 
Guarantee (fidelity)........ 228, 533 i 69, 500 310, 551 
Guarantee (surety)......... —1,378 ra cBhS ee sis{ 400 ‘—978 
1s i bales py EM Ane eT 1,081, 949 136, 895 ee 136, 895 49,504 || 1,268,348 
Inland transportation....... 621, 298 188 # * 188 - 37,597 659, 083 
LIVEtStOC]C ee see eee. 13, 724 Nil ee - 9,087 22,811 
Personal property........... 2,294, 892 84 ss 84 5,754 || 2,300, 730 
Plate: glasses nent. he 312, 947 31,484 364 31,848 536 345, 331 
Realiproperty; soe eee. ook 81, 680 612 Nil 612 15, 240 97, 532 
Sickness. tc. hese cw oo te 1,208,310 28,774 4,457 Soncoll —105 || 1,241,436 
Sprinklerte een eeck jot 12,875 Nil Nil ~ Nil 12,875 
pet Meek CAithee eae eee 416,696 5,785 aah 5, 785 81,599 504, 080 
Weatheron.ctueenc she mks 1,116 37,276 a 37,276 Nil 38, 392 
Windstorm) ise a ee 74, 507 Nil a - i 74, 507 

Motalssn1942 a3.) 225029, 684 871,677 151,754 | 1,023,431 | 2,689,145 || 25,742,2607 


Within 


In Provinces} 


1 Previous to 1940 figures for Lloyds were included with those for provincially incorporated 


companies. * This business was transacted by an unregistered foreign company. 3 This 
business was transacted by a company not holding a certificate of registry to transact fire insurance and 
by some companies registered to transact fire insurance, but which showed figures for this class of business 
separately from their fire business. 4 Excluding $1,487,777, premiums of fraternal benefit societies 
for accident, sickness and funeral business. 5 Excluding $934,729 losses of fraternal benefit societies 
for accident, sickness and funeral business. 6 Excluding $1,325,574, Sremiums of fraternal benefit 
societies for accident, sickness and funeral business. 7 Excluding $908,013 losses of fraternal benefit 
societies for accident, sickness and funeral business. 
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24.—Net Premiums Written and Net Losses Incurred in Canada (Registered Re- 
insurance Deducted), by Companies Registered by the Dominion to Transact 
Insurance Other Than Fire and Life, by Class of Business, 1940-42. 


1940 1941 1942 
Class of Business Net Net Net Net Net Net 
Premiums Losses Premiums Losses Premiums Losses 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Accident— 

Personals bec. sos eaesedes 3,119,922 1,188,694 3, 306, 866 1, 224, 089 3,350,070 1,085, 689 
Public liability........... 2,334, 405 721,869 2,628, 033 803, 822 3,084, 279 939, 324 
Employers’ liability...... 858, 546 440, 156 1,207, 809 551, 046 1,718, 508 862, 603 


Accident and sickness com- 


PATIOG sok en tacorentna cannes 3,542,578 | 2,056,308 | 4,464,546 | 2,593,132 | 5, 847,877 | 3,746,495 
AATOLALU Os ethcemenreet aula a 5s 295, 244 119,911 427, 538 404, 626 471,753 154, 164 
Atomobile.t aeteee cies. en 20,905,888 | 10,419,602 | 23,464,172 | 11,525,765 | 20,292,516 8,668,314 
Boiler. ec ee ess 599,675 39,481 857,971 62, 546, 445 114, 055 
Machinery cca Cass Getee,' oats 248, 604 52,011 321, 883 72,891 355, 118 93, 134 
CTCAIG Maat oats lewis oo ores 223, 253 12,039 233, 863 16,060 236, 389 9,149 
arthouse a tea esse ' 12,892 —96 10, 885 Nil 7,381 Nil 
ixplosignenoeaticeee tos os 169, 708 149 302, 652 469 388,085 |” 134 
Falling aircraft. ...3.. 03... —192 Nil 10 Nil 70 Nil 
HOrpenye tee Rie rte teeta: 30, 595 4,655 52, 734 630 61, 262 9,474 
deat Ys ig SE aS aes Lee 9, 040 2,909 Nil Nil Nil Nil 
Guarantee (fidelity)........ 1, 238, 157 367,217 | 1,255,481 192,394 1,291, 195 228, 533 
Guarantee (surety)......... 753, 203 14,376 899; 740 43,137 721, 244 —1,378 
1E it bees 2 ar ly as Sey. FoR ae 1,031, 868 446, 676 749,081 |* 402,961 1, 871, 002 1,081,949 
Inland transportation....... 1,097, 946 425,033 1 253, 127 405, 344 1,437,518 621, 298 
i veistoc ket. sei teenies: 20,761 9,035 20, 509 12, 264 23 ,058 13,724 
Personal property........... 2,303, 759 748,768 2,642, 834 1,592,365 3,412, 987 2,294, 892 
Pilate Passe cance okies 575, 833 276, 747 575, 674 293, 294 546, 068 312, 947 
Real propertyscceaa.+-see 242,473 108, 334 224, 027 92,619 264, 597 81, 680 
Sickness’ si... « deseiee ciaeiewrs are 1, 641, 487 1,074, 026 1,911, 282 1,151, 581 1,990,815 | 1,208,310 
Sprinkler! wekvuece chiesiiss , 064 1,160 21,920 5, 162 , 886 12,875 
if Boa jhe Me on ies Ary ea 1,384, 869 513,662 | 1,348,179 345,486 | 1,337,350 416, 696 
Wentherscsivts cite sce , 300 1,785 9,166 4,390 2,571 1,116 
WVATICSLOMENG ia ai rice soheiansy> 146,721 133,771 155, 352 122,975 157,717 74,507 

MM OtalSatc ies ais 42,793,149 | 19,178,278 | 48,340,334 | 21,918,586 49,427,756 | 22,029,684 


1 Transacted by a company not holding a certificate of registry to transact fire insurance, and by some 
oe registered to transact fire insurance but which showed figures for this class separately from their 
re insurance. 


25.—Income and Expenditure, and Assets and Liabilities of Canadian Companies 
Operating Under Dominion Registration Doing Insurance Business Other 
Than Fire and Life, 1941 and 1942. 


EE ae 


ee ene 
o fo) 
eee Income |Expenditure| Income Assets Liabilities! Assets 
over over 
Expenditure Liabilities 
1941 $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Boiler Inspection........... 627, 664 517, 754 109,910 1,340, 555 684, 994 655, 561 
Chartered Trust............ 495,765 469, 388 26,377 | 6,819,7282| 5,480, 198 1,339,530 
Confederation Life.......... 232, 663 204, 863 27, 800 275, 827 80, 513 195,314 
Fidelity Insurance.......... 331, 234 297,191 34,043 650, 609 296, 225 354, 384 
Great-West Life............ . 489 1,536 —1,047 73, 953 Nil 73, 953 
Guarantee Co. of North 
(ee aaterg for: ee ee RS CeO Ors 659, 137 580, 627 78,510 | 4,759,395 1,117,299 | 3,642,096 
WONGOM Tes ens hs. wee oll e 719,997 662, 003 57,994 633, 528 404, 526 229, 002 
Mutual Life of Canada...... 25,619 18,720 6, 899 108,973 1,979 106, 994 
North American Accident... 82, 533 534, 209 —451,676 248,118 42,182 205, 936 
Protective Association...... 353, 674 357, 138 —3, 464 321,335 170,974 150, 361 
Royal Guardians........... 1,507 2olt —804 15,184 12,889 2,295 
Totais, 1941......... 3,530,282 | 3,645,7403) —115,458 | 15,247,205 8,291,779 | 6,955,426 


Soe eee eee | a SS LT 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 940. 
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25.—Income and Expendviture, and Assets and Liabilities of Canadian Companies 
Operating Unter Dominion Registration Doing Insurance Business Other 
Than Fire ant Life, 1941 and 1942—concluded. 


Excess Excess 
o oO 
Goes Income |Expenditure]| Income Assets | Liabilities!| Assets 
over : over 
Expenditure Liabilities 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
1942 
Boiler Inspection............ 497,938 530,373 —32, 435 1,336, 764 711,501 625, 263 
Ghartered: Trust osecns co 511, 996 411,759 100,237 | °5,418,4264| 4,060,109 | 1,358,317 
Confederation Life.......... 281,175 246,014 35, 161 318,135 | . 105,478 212,657 
Fidelity Insurance.......... 379, 920 354, 677 25, 243 721,011 B02, (ae 368, 289 
Great-West Life............ 33, 069 40, 292 —7,223 71, 274 71,274 Nil 
Guarantee Co. of North 
IATNELI CA ecm eis 6 ae 702,186 628, 037 74,149 | 4,846,842 1,170,064 | 3,676,778 
Hondonelite se ae sen ee eee 861,541 833, 360 28,181 686, 100 453, 864 232, 236 
Mutual Life of Canada...... 45, 725 41,100 4,625 118, 586 7,423 111,163 
North American Accident... 43,176 119, 524 —76, 348 154, 431 19, 210 135, 221 
Protective Association...... 360, 538 349,916 10, 622 333, 541 175,070 158, 471 
Royal Guardians........... 1, 432 2,423 —991 14,215 11,920 2,295 
Totals, 1942......... 3,718,696 | 3,557,475 161,221 | 14,019,325 | 7,138,635 | 6,880,690 
1 Not including capital stock. 2 Includes $735,535 loans on collateral and $2,000 deposits with 
trust companies for investment. 3 Includes $39,512 income war tax and $65,565 excess profits tax. 
4 Includes $579,272 loans on collateral and $495 deposits with trust companies for investment. 5 In- 


cludes $22,289 income war tax, $61,393 excess profits tax and $63,435 British and foreign war taxes. 
Section 4.—Insurance As It Affects the Balance of 
International Payments 


The short article ‘Insurance as it Affects the Balance of International Payments” 
which appeared at pp. 870-871 of the Canada Year Book 1942, has not been re- 
printed in this edition owing to the fact that only minor changes have taken place 
in this field since that date. 
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CHAPTER XXVI.—EDUCATION AND RESEARCH* 


CONSPECTUS 
PAGE PaGsE 
Section 1. ScHoois, CoLLEGES AND Section 2. SCIENTIFIC AND INDUSTRIAL 
UNIVERAIDIUS (Peo Rhee ee eR be. oe 942 RESEARCH IN CANADA............. 952 
b ion l. incia. 
Soke eee pcb tenn SE cma 944 SUCTION SO. LABRAREBS Ge ceteteelsbaverensus a 952 
Subsection 2. Private Schools......... 948 | Section 4. MusEUMS AND ART.......... 953 
Subsection 3. Higher Education....... 949 


A special article entitled ‘“Recent Advances in the Field of Education in Canada”’ 
is given at pp. 876-883 of the 1941 edition of the Year Book. This article, in 
addition to outlining recent trends in elementary, secondary and higher education, 
provides data on post-school education and the educational services being conducted 
for the benefit of members of the Armed Forces. 


Special Work in Connection with the Armed Forces.—During the war 
years particularly, there has been a good deal of educational activity, formal as well 
as informal, which is not recorded in this Chapter. Reference to work under the 
War Emergency Training Program is made in the Labour Chapter at pp. 716-718. 
Technical training within the Armed Services is additional to this again. The 
technical training of a Naval personnel of more than 80,000, an Army personnel of 
- more than 450,000 and an Air Force personnel of more than 200,000 has been in 
reality an educational enterprise of great proportions. And educational work in 
the Services has not been only technical in character. Provision was made for 
general education in the Navy by the establishment of a Department of Naval 
Education in 1941, in the Air Force by an Education Section established in 1942, 
and by a Directorate of Army Education in 1943. These in effect supplemented 
and extended work carried on by the Canadian Legion Educational Services from 
the early months of the War. 


The typical Education Officer in the Services is a university graduate with 
teaching experience in secondary schools. Duties vary somewhat between the 
Services, but include in all cases the organization of discussion groups and some 
responsibility for making educational books available. Through the medium of 
Canadian Legion Educational Services it is now possible for the Education Officer 
to direct the men of his unit to correspondence courses at all levels from the most 
elementary to university graduation. Provincial Departments of Education and 
universities in all parts of the country have co-operated to make this possible. 


By the end of 1943 something like 100,000 men had been discharged from the 
Armed Forces. Provision for them, and for those who will be demobilized later, 
to resume their education is being administered by* the Rehabilitation Branch of 
the Department of Pensions and National Health. It is anticipated that the 
plan will result in a heavy post-war enrolment, especially in universities and tech- 
nical schools. 


* Prepared or revised, except for those parts otherwise indicated, by J. E. Robbins, M.A., Ph.D., 
Chief, Education Statistics Branch, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. This Branch is concerned with compil- 
ing and publishing comparable data relating to educational institutions throughout Canada, and to this 
end co-operates with the provincial Departments of Education. A list of the publications of this Brancb 
will be found in Chapter X XX, under ‘‘Education”’. 
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Among the adult civil population, too, the War has given an impetus to educa- 
tional activity. It is difficult to report upon in a statistical way, but interested 
persons may obtain information on trends and developments from the Canadian 
Association for Adult Education, 198 College Street, Toronto. 


Section 1.—Schools, Colleges and Universities 


The British North America Act assigned public education in Canada, except in 
the case of the native Indian population, to the jurisdiction of the Provincial Govern- 
ments. A system of public elementary and secondary education, financed mainly 
by local school authorities but assisted by provincial grants, has developed in each 
province. There are private schools in all provinces (i.e., schools that are not 
conducted by publicly elected or publicly appointed boards and that are not financed 
out of public money) but their enrolment is not large in comparison with that of 
the public schools. At the level of higher education, six provinces each have a 
provincial university, and the remaining three each have one or more colleges sup- 
ported out of provincial funds. (For Statistics of Agricultural Schools and Colleges, 
see pp. 203-213.) : 


Table 1 gives statistics of enrolment in four different categories of educational 
institutions including Dominion Indian schools. Indian schools are treated more 
fully in Chapter X XIX, Miscellaneous Administration, along with other information 
on Indian affairs. 


1.—Enrolment in Educational Institutions, by Provinces, School Year, 1940-41 
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Prince < 
Type of School Eanats eee Ror un Quebec Ontario 
No. No. No. No. No. 

Provincially Controlled Schools— . 

Ordinary and technical day schools... . 18,194 116, 880 92,602 588, 229 643, 628 

Hivenine schoolsaaa ssn sch eines Nil 3,229 3,768 14,357 33,980 — 

Correspondence schools................ ¥ 1,204 579 196 2,516 

Special-schoolsl haut. (aac eee as 417 Nil 934 PAB; 

INormalschoolszces .-aeee eee eee 2 305 239 3,448 ijtél 
Privately Controlled Schools— 

Ordinary Gav SChOOls strate cee 638 2,986 2,935 55,847 13,458 

Business training schools............... 168 1,019 329 3,707 9,119 
Dominion Indian schools............ e.. 16 438 319 1,519 4,477 
Universities and Colleges— 

IPFOparatory. COULSOS) 1. oe aie: eee 473 395 553 14, 830 2,508 

Courses of university standard......... 132 2,341 1,253 11,853 19,114 

Other courses at university®..........: : 68 17,712 311 8,936 5,231 

Totals jong cts ote «es 19,689 146,926 102,888 703,856 737,495 

Populations (941275 lot ee ees ree 95,047 577,962 457,401 | 3,331,882 3,787, 655 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 948. 
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1.—Enrolment in Educational Institutions, by Provinces, School Year, 1940-41— 


concluded 
‘ | Saskat- British 
Type of School Manitoba rowitd Alberta Ckinabin Canada 
No. No. No. No. No. 

Provincially Controlled Schools— 

Ordinary and technical day schools.... 131, 562 201,390 163, 425 119,634 2,075,909 4 

Evening BCHOOlE fnk odie Anke sae cok vans 1,749 1,419 1,638 26,593 86,733 

Correspondence schools..............-. 2,906 8,688 3,694 3,576 23,359 

Special SCHGGISLe wei A hassles omeanls 509 147 251 94 4,685 

INormalsehooleyeen, scticwas con tee le ee 224 909 583 279 7,118 
Privately Controlled Schools— 

Ordinary.day sehools. iis... -. 22. ok ee 4,509 1,985 3,813 5, 003 91,174 
Business training schools...........:... 1,782 1,431 2,145 2,010 21,710 
Dominion Indian schools.........;..:... 2,158 Qole 2,029 3,714 17,4255 

Universities and Colleges— 
Preparatory .COUPSEB shale ils sesso) ene ep Kk 369 610 14] 6 19. $85 
Courses of university standard......... 3,811 4,2/5 2,394 3, 662 48,835 
Other courses at university?........... 1,078 2, 236 56 959 36,537 

Dotals. sa ras tt heb pero: 150,657 225,463 189,169 195,480 2,433,370 
Ropulatione, Le4 Whvacdas tink dare ee ee 729,744 895,992 796, 169 817,861 || 11,506, 655 5 


1 Schools for the blind, deaf, or mentally defective. These are boarding schools and many of the 
pupils are from provinces other than the one in which they are at school. 2 Included with ‘‘Uni- 
versities and Colleges—preparatory courses’’. 3 Includes also those in the departmental summer 
schools for teachers in Ontario and British Columbia, not held at universities or colleges. 4 In- 
cludes 365 in ordinary day schools for Yukon and the Northwest Territories. 5 Includes 382 in 
Dominion Indian schools for Yukon and the Northwest Territories. 6 Includes 16,942 population for 
Yukon and the Northwest Territories. 


1A.—Enrolment in Educational Institutions, by Provinces, School Year, 1941-42 


Prince 


Nova New ; 
Type of School Edward Grote Bisneakake Quebec Ontario: 
Island 
No No No. No No 
Provincially Controlled Schools— 
Ordinary and technical day schools... . 18,007 116, 051 91, 132 573,610 627, 067 
MiVening SCROOMS oe ce. ene e so » Nil 3,896 3, 833 15,000 Bie kal 
Correspondence schools................ s 1,120 700 20 2,249 
PIDECI AI SCMOOLGE Ie tech tinitent rch Scereniiels es 423 Nil 1,186 2,610 
NGonMaAlsChOOIsiss ivi. ejeué sss ie ess 2 401 161 3,429 iis a 
Privately Controlled Schools— 
Ordinary day schools./2:.....02s.0. 8. « 687 2,938 | . 3,436 57,910 14,413 
Business training schools.....:......... 199 1,189 344 4,921 11,060 
Dominion Indian Schools................ 20 450 264 1,420 4,255 
Universities and Colleges— 
Preparatory COUrSCS8. .) 2. ee 472 540 686 15,485 2,463 
Courses of university standard......... 137 2,064 1,152 13, 655 18,171 
Other courses at university®............ 22 14,090 411 8,094 10,577 
POCAIS Pers ccna Ce eles « 19,544 143,162 102 5119 695,060 730,098 
PGUUIATIONSS 10428", 5.34 foe Sachse cess © 90,000 591,000 464, 000 3,390, 000 3, 884, 000 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 944. 
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1A.—Enrolment in Educational Institutions, by Provinces, School Year, 1941-42 


—concluded 
Type of School Manitoba Cea Alberta pee bs Canada 
No. No. No. No. No. 
Provincially Controlled Schools— 
Ordinary and technical day schools.... 126, 610 197,031 161,569 118,405 2,029, 4825 
Hivening schoolsssve sae ak ods oneernee 1,146 2,428 1,169 20, 164 83, 757 
Correspondence schocls...............- 2,844 10,111 4,254 3,100 25,333 
Specialischoolslaen mye ch einer arbre 506 153 277 89 5, 244 
NOFMASCHOOISta a ai carat teen 317 967 572 241 7,200 
Privately Controlled Schools— 

Ordinsrysday schools, en.e.sesesie 4,580 2,113 4,531 5, 228 95, 836 
Business training schools............... 2,337 1,498 2,646 3,032 27,226 
Dominion Indian schools. {............5. 2,275 2,401 1,979 3,883 17,2816 

Universities and Colleges— 
Preparatory COULSES. aacleme isles Goes 143 362 332 - 20,483 
Courses of university standard......... 3,178 4,027 2,261 3.422 48, 067 
Other courses at university?........... 1,239 2,006 8 780 37,308 
Motalss ese eae oe ok 145,175 223,097 179,679 158,978 || 2,397,497 
Populations;: 19424 cysts. ccs oo eteekiee ae 724, 000 848, 000 776, 000 870,000 || 11,654,0007 


1 Schools for the blind, deaf, or mentally defective. 
pupils are from provinces other than the one in which they are at school. 


versities and Colleges—Preparatory courses”’ 


These are boarding schools and many of the 
2 Included with ‘‘Uni- 
3 Includes also those in the departmental summer 


schools for teachers in Ontario and Pritish Columbia, not held at universities or colleges. 4 
5 Includes 280 in ordinary day schools for Yukon ‘and the Northwest Territories. 
in Dominion Indian schools for Yukon and the Northwest Territories. 


Estimated. 


6 Includes 334 
7 Includes 17,000 estimated 


population for Yukon and the Northwest Territories. 
Subsection 1.—Provincially Controlled Schools 


Enrolment,—An outline of the provincial systems of school administration 
is given at pp. 960-962 of the 1937 Year Book. Enrolment in provincially controlled 
schools along with enrolment in privately controlled schools, Dominion schools, 
and universities and colleges is given in Tables 1 and 1A. A table at p. 963 of the 
1937 Year Book includes the record of annual enrolment by provinces from 1911 to 
1935, together with the record of average daily attendance as shown in Table 2. The 
record of average daily attendance is the more comparable one, as between provinces, 
and probably the more significant for most purposes. Both figures have been 
practically at a standstill, or declining, in all provinces for several years because of 
the annually decreasing number of younger children entering the schools. 


2.—Average Daily Attendance in Provincially Controlled Schools, by Provinces, 1926-42 


Norr.—Figures for years prior to 1911 will be found at pp 839-840 of the 1932 Year Book, and those 
from 1911 to 1925 at p. 963 of the 1937 edition. 


Year Pa eee eNiS: N.B. Que. Ont. Man Sask Alta B.C Total 
19265. vc 11,823 | 80,446 | 58,731 | 448,252 | 512,175 | 106,809 | 152,430 | 108,881 | 85,293 || 1,564,840 
192 hee 11,777 | 81,426 | 61,070 | 452,757 | 528,485 | 106,793 | 157,392 | 112,401 88,306 || 1,600,407 
O28 vs te 12,123 | &2,591 | 62,205 | 461,228 | 535,691 | 114,270 | 157,207 | 116,245 91,760 || 1,633,320 
1929 en 12,144 | 84,275 | 68,312 | 468,537 | 583,334 | 116,766 | 161,658 | 120,229 94,410 || 1,704, 665 
19S0tons. 12,201 | 85,080 | 65,726 | 478,682 | 592,265 | 117,037 | 169,893 | 129,371 96,196 || 1,746,451 
LOS decent 12,721 | 87,418 | 70,856 | 502,890 | 597,164 | 120,703 | 176,716 | 134,112 99,375 |) 1,801,955 
WS 2 is. 13,119 | 89,513 | 71,423 | 518,921 | 606,867 | 122,843 | 176,916 | 136,711 | 103,510 || 1,889,823 
T9387 7. 13,810 | 98,866 | 72,204 | 525,215 | 618,084) 121,190 | 175,002 | 137,558 | 104,978 || 1,856,907 
1034 a ieck 13,399 | 93,294 | 72,109 | 542,355 | 611,0002) 120,314 | 175,457 | 189,155 | 103,408 || 1,870,491? 
1935.74.88 13,496 | 90,565 | 70,757 | 539,441 | 609,269 | 117,379 | 175,323 | 186,202 | 104,824 || 1,857,256 
1936.00... 13,140 |. 92,279 | 71,182 | 539,675 | 601; 758 | 115,671 | 164,104 | 182,725 | 101,873 \-1,9882;857 
1037 seek 13,313 | 92,718 | 72,691 | 541,681 | 605,778 | 117,244 | 165,465 | 133,109 | 104,044 |} 1,846,038 
LOSS yee... 13,498 | 93,231 | 73,041 | 549,398 | 607,851 | 116,650 | 173,205 | 135,163 | 106,515 || 1,868,552 
KER ene 13,439 | 938,291 | 73,248 | 560,021 | 605,501 | 115,655 | 163,356 | 188,392 | 107,660 || 1,870,563 
1940..... 13,598 | 98,359 | 73,046 | 555,885 | 607,693 | 114,800 | 163,580 | 189,886 | 108,826 || 1,870, 623 
LOAT Te 12,855 | 89,379 | 69,321 | 542,938 | 582,466 | 110,826 | 155,937 | 185,386 | 103,192 || 1,802,300 
1042 eas 12,975 | 89,915 | 72,119 | 532,759 | 576,711 | 106,631 | 152,354 | 139,886 | 102,085 || 1, 785, 485 


1 Revised since the publication of the 1942 Year Book. 


2 Approximate: exact statistics lacking 
owing to change in method of reporting. 
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A record of the age distribution of pupils, in the provincially controlled schools 
of all provinces is presented in Table 3. The ages of boys and girls are not shown 
separately, and it should be mentioned that there is a definite tendency for boys to 
leave school at earlier ages than girls. 


3.—Age Distribution of Pupils in Provincially Controlled Schools, by Provinces, 
1941 and 1942 


Year and Age Ont. Man. Sask. Alta. B.C. 


1941 


11,544 622 1,102 85 104 
41,223 6, 967 9,390 5,270 4,478 
56,417 | 10,775 | 16,763 | 13,956 8, 933 
59,970 | 11,969 | 18,608 | 15,477 9,794 
61,659 | 12,299 | 18,889 | 15,591 10,061 
64,304 | 12,370 | 19,332 | 17,000 10, 738 
63,320 | 12,608 | 19,419 | 13,998 10, 864 
62,661 | 12,565 | 19,330] 16,222 10, 900 
63,356 | 12,804 | 19,3832 | 15,322 10,876 
56,219 | 11,854 |. 18,760 | 14,870 10,487 
43,575 9,725 | 14,973 | 12,602 9,644 
27, 433 7,873 | 10,3811 8, 923 8,145 
16,724 5,504 7,419 6,417 6, 102 
9,061 2,582 4,365 4,433 3,489 


years or under. 
“ 


202 | 1,345 616 
1,042 | 7/235 | 6,687 } 52,479 


eet ewe eee 
ed 


ee 


3 
1,837 | 11,594 ns 487,523 
1,694 | 10,511 9,110 | 


1,663 | 10,272 | 6,917 |\ 73 595 
MST ta an he ~ "687 | 6,301 | 3,465 |) 99 14 


eee eo mse 


5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 “cc 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 


Ao I heen eee 21 598 398 3 584 | 137 2,018 2,218 1,151 

bet ot) Oe Ce 3 135 120 d 5,241 } 308! 747 700 233 

21 years or over.. 1 49 43 t \ 632 346 115 
Totals, Ky 

Classified. .... 17,634 | 116,880 | 90,264 | 639,292 | 642,707 | 131,562 201,390 | 163,425 | 116,114 

Unclassified. ... 560 Nil 2,338 Nil $21 Nil Nil Nil 3,520 

1942 
12,412 469 969 175 46 


years or under. 
a 41,894 6, 740 9,096 5, 635 4,776 
56,781 10,917 | 16,724 | 18,541 9,657 
56,481 11,090 | 17,753 14,813 9,605 
58,518 | 11,976 | 18,462 | 15,489 10, 212 
61,897 | 12,206 | 18,752 | 15,529 10, 456 
67,085 | 12,146 | 19,022 | 15,624 11,050 
64,398 | 12,675 | 19,163 | 15,713 11,376 
61,496 | 12,298 | 18,902 | 15,186 11,122 
54,383 11,876 | 18,375 | 14,663 11,087 
41,259 9, 227 14,999 | 12,928 9, 805 
24,408 7,284 | 10,470 9,174 8,188 
14, 852 4,808 7,312 6,504 6, 074 


ey 


258 | ° 1,441 665 

1,151 | 7331 | 6,490 53,336, 

1575 | 10,511 | 8,886 

1737 | 10,899 | 8.973 

1/313 | 11,395 | 9,564 

1/338 | 11,678 | 9.799 |481,412 

1791 | 11,447 | 9,272 

11859 | 10,854 | 9,363 

De Ae a aass 

11598 | 10.2 7, 

1,842 s, 189 4,949 69, 741 
63 5.875\| 3,45 
370 | 3/322 | 1,853 |f 19-878 


5 

6 

Tighe tO Gare oe 
CW onnat ber conte 
OF Came issih ce 
LIL EP tage ad eee Armor 
Tt arate ttstane lan, cw 
Li eon atssts 
Topi Agitercnios..t 
LAGE Miah SEs 
bie we cee ee tet 
EGoriks t parpivera te 
17 

18 

19 
20 


Ce ee 


GSN Gebers Bee 52 1,472 914 7,423 2,127 4,177 4,118 3,368 

teins me ene 24 452 314 3 214 { 561 1,675 5 iva Wes 1,005 

te ray, RE fein 2 95 97 : 3, 7884 } 210! 583 507 200 

21 years or over. . 1 19 38 t \ 503 243 100 
Totals, 

Classified. .... 17,620 | 116,051 | 90,212 | 627,581] 627,075 | 126,610 196,937 | 161,569 | 118,127 

Unclassified . ... 387 Nil 920 Nil Nil Nil 94 Nil 278 


Teaching Staffs.—The teaching staffs of day schools under provincial control 
in Canada consisted, in 1941, of 75,984 teachers (19,587 males and 56,397 females) 
and in 1942 of 75,331 teachers (18,212 males and 57,119 females). Table 4 sum- 
marizes statistics regarding rates of salary, except for Quebec where comparable 
data are not available. A separate report, “Elementary and Secondary Education 
in Canada, 1938-40”, deals in detail with the classification of teachers, the rates of 
salary paid and their teaching experience. 
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4.—Teachers in All Provincially C) trolled Schools, Classified According to Salary, 
; by Provinces, 1941 and 1942 


Year and 
- Salary 


1 
1 


Ut 
1 


3 
4 


es 


© & 0-3 & 


WNHNMNNNNNNNY DORR Ree 
© CONT OC Ore DDE 


1941 


925-1024 
JOO) L247 erates 
irl be OPH Vet Sea 


,820-1,424....... 


Pea D lO 24 terete 
525-1,624....... 


bf 
— 
oo 
bo 
> 


[ied OUP ab eeae 


bo bo tS dO 


PS PAL Cesena 


bo tO bk 
uh 
bo 
ow 
bo 
_ 


5-2.494...._, 


5-2.624....... 
ayy ate 
5-2.924....... 
Be Od. ake | 
'025-3,524...... 


bo bo tO bh dO bt 


'525-4.024....... 


O25 Or OVernzs..< 


Unspecified....... 


Totals, 1941... 


1942 


Less than $325..... 


$ 


1 
1 
1 
1 


3 
4 


WHNMNMNHNNNNHHNR RRR 


325-$ 424....... 
Q20>) Olde eee 


O26-1y2a ae 
A dies Se WL eas uae 
25-15 224 en 
pa20r Lions ee 
,825-1,424....... 


if 
s+ 


! 
bo 
i—) 
bo 
a 


ooos 


SO ONTOS OR WD 


bo bo bo bd DO DO 
SR CCN 
bo 
bo 
bo 
a 


5-2,524. 0.2. 
52,624.22 


FD, OAT dhs 
5-8 Oka, . 


, 525-4, 024....... 
,025 or over..... 


bo bo bo tO tO bo 
if 
bo 
~I 
bo 
—~ 


Unspecified. ....... 


Totals, 1942... 


Nots.—Comparable figures for Quebee are not available. 


Prince 


British 
Columbia 


No. 


Nova New : : Saskat- 
Edward Scotia |Brunswick Ontario | Manitoba chewan Alberta 
Island 
No. No. No. No. No. No No. 
51 15 2 6 Nil Nil Nil 
290 189 396 61 6 HY o 
172 766 526 401 206 5 ss 
39 697 519 694 1,251 86 4 
17 346 270 2.419 540 4,854 23 / 
33 229 222 3,071 287 666 1,216 
40 218 166 2,056 216 346 1,913 
2 147 81 1,588, 226 281 620 
3 157 67 1,025 149 190 268 
Nil 154 83 1,060 134 156 228 
“ 120 85 643 117 104 14/7 
1 78 119 755 85 55 119 
4 37 35 823 69 119 144 - 
Nil 31 26 611 45 106 147 
se 22 21 540 182 Ey, 192 
1 25 19 611 157 39 86 
Nil 24 14 487 43 35 54 
18 14 415 27 36 39 
i, 7 17 392 134 39 29 
“e i) 17 992 17 6 47 
se 10 23 333 21 16 30 
ss 14 5 226 21 13 8 
‘s 9 6 228 22 29 23 
ay 6 4 166 24 3 19 
g 5 3 165 58 32 18 
ce 6 4 345 5 22 66 
= 2 Nil Oe 11 6 20 
sf! 2 < 178 10 2 41 
ss 5 1 640 47 6 13 
ee 1 1 229 7 6 8 
Ge Nil Nil 31 Nil Nil Nil 
1 i 10 1 22 43 1 
654 3,049 2,756 21,829 4,155 7,300 5,797 
14 20 7 ii Nil Nil Nil 
53 253 396 78 M re 
391 728 507 382 52 3 oe 
82 674 511 374 711 17 4 
27 349 287 1,013 1,057 3,591 60 
26 223 206 3,566 359 1,616 753 
42 238 172 2,949 224 427 2,165 
6 178 98 1,926 255 318 908 
2 155 65 ie kp 165 163 392 
1 155 73 1,061 133 199 263 
1 145 86 607 89 92 233 
1 87 65 709 103 83 1/2 
5 38 75 742 67 74 144 
Nil 36 27 822 51 48 106 
3 26 28 509 40 67° 133 
1 21 24 648 177 125 191 
Nil 22 20 463 150 49 85 
= 20 19 442 57 48 57 
” 6 14 360 23 35 34 
fy 6 19 970 136 A) 31 
9 12 18 359 8) 7 40 
a 13 15 249 17 22 31 
i 11 5 200 21 14 13 
e 5 3 199 34 10 21 
e 9 4 166 14 11 15 
uy 4 6 296 74 18 31 
es 4 Nil 275 1 8 46 
< 1 “s 179 16 10 17 
ee 6 if 678 54 63 51 
cf 1 Z 238 21 6 10 
se 1 Nil 42 5 1 Nil 
5 Nil 18 Nil 56 39 
657 3,447 2,770 21,680 4,171 7,203 6,044 


tg er mE ae 
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Financial Statistics.—Table 5 presents records of the finances of the boards 
operating, provincial schools, in a comparable way, so far as this can be done with 
existing records. \ 


5.—Financial Support of Provincially Controlled Schools in Canada, by Provinces, 
5 for Selected Fiscal Years 1926-42 


Nortse.—The receipts shown in the following table do not include any amounts raised by loans, or the 
sale of bonds or debentures, as all revenue of this nature must be repaid ultimately with money raised by 
local taxation. With the exception of the Maritime Provinces, for which the information is not available, 
the total debenture indebtedness of the schools of each province is given annually, thus showing the net 
increase or decrease per year. Figures for 1914 to 1925 will be found at pp. 985-987 of the 1936 Year Book 
and those for intervening years from 1926 in the corresponding table of the 1937-42 editions. 


Taxation School Total Adminis- 
Govern- within Board C ote t Debenture trative 
Province and Year ment School Revenue Petia Indebted- Units 
Grants |Administra- from R te ded? ness Operating 
tive Units | Counties ciate aa Schools 
$ at | $ 3 $ No. 
Prince Edward Island— 
IEPA 0 tas hirna C aeRO ROORS 242,3362 171, 650 Nil 413,986 469 
ROB ihereewe soe tatcde ca aie osess 258,905 2 189,444 e 448,349 469 
LOS Gea coo ena ste ss 265, 7232 199,172 s 464,895 473 
Ry Ay Ds seas RA a en 266, 2922 182, 636 v4 448,928 476 
UR Deere, Nees maar siniere oust 274,055? 201,597 ss 475, 652 473 
Nova Scotia— 
iY AU es So BA 3 365,2192) 2,393,155 497,229 | 3,255, 603 1,704 
OE cee te sere orto th ac 509,4622) 2,657,780 493,533 3,660,775 3 { 1,714 
OSGeo rcceh oakcah toateinis acre 650,6062| 2,556,905 482,398 3,689, 909 1,719 
TORVRRS KP te ak fe as 753, 8302| 2,978,704 480, 763 4,213,297 1,765 
TAD eS Se ena eae 952,0872| 3,066,410 530,718 4,549,215 1,759 
New Brunswick— 
DD Gee ee oe ery atalino ress 511,3502} 2,263,082 213, 066 2,987,498 1,459 
(MERY a Retort wees Oe meee 459,0292| 2,467,510 210,500 3,137,039 1,483 
LET i Si i RP eee ee Bh wee 462,1822) 1,964,287 223,493 2,649,962 4,961, 800 1,518 
UY CVS Se ites ee aeRO 553,6352) 2,378,585 223,582 3, 155, 802 4,501,906 1,554 4 
ROP SNR 9 oe a are ne OE 581,1922| 2,522,850 235, 834 3,339,876 1,520 
Quebec— 
POOR Se sant, Ao whats c.olerntovere 993,509 | 15,647,512 Nil 17,271,783 | 50,413,950 1,800 
NOS Tete she tate courte 1,429,033 | 18,697,188 + 20,742,951 | 65,886,105 1,827 
OSG sree tcsck: eee kee loa 1,316,019 | 18,575,530 sf 20,548,403 | 79,556, 117 1,860 
HOAQ Mere Betta AS s.shaSz 2,442,590 | 21,179,388 is 24,425,366 | 83,343,323 1,935 
OAD: Pikes Men cs, SO he. st ato 3 2,843,133 | 23,132,808 ss 26,867,477 | 84,604,500 1,947 
CO es er BON ich DN Be 3,545,240 | 24,352,929 s 28,799,525 | 83,777,922 3 
Ontario— 
PODG. Ry Fe ae Bete te kale ase 4,775,853 | 30,903, 925° 1,774,592 | 37,605,519 71,061,955 
MOST Mess nk Me eae ee 6,276, 666 | 39,544,3/6° 3,100,225 | 49,351,714 88,781,934 
TOS Ger wereetercieickoee eens is ais 4,837,275 -35,930,9875| 2,1/3,659 42,941,921 | 91,883,360 6, 600 
TREY hie © SPOR eet tcato Maio 6,974,018 | 39,958,5165| 2, 192,593 | 49,125,127 | 73, 495, 802 (approx.) 
POA Ate incr sees tarsi t oars. 7,647,986 40,140,0275| 2,362,906 50,150, 919 68, 688, 667 
Manitoba— 
TOG eee rina: os ole cates 1,091, 151 7,302,044° Nil 8,393,195 | 14,790,474 1,862 
AED Ue ey is hee ad 1,310,587 7,675, 8796 i 8,986,466 | 15,006,997 1,938 
POS Geo erecpette iis sersiocd xietes 988,434 5,635,473 § ss 6,623,907 | 14,592,018 1,902 
VOB creat ee ie cctis cae © 1,247,143 6,699, 506 ® af 7,946,649 | 12,996,212 1,875 
TO BD Peres eR eS eras 1,242,129 6,988, 032° “4 8,230,161 | 11,655,488 1,875 
Saskatchewan— 
TEU Ss a Sole Si eas Pa 2,265,481 | 10,696, 154 Nil 13,111,829 | 11,933,064 4,525 
POBee sie ons, Acaccrsmojaere «she 2,704, 242 8,114,719 s 11,015,486 | 15,945,934 4,796 
NS Oo ects ccks-are cineie) oe lula = 1,638,417 6,307,000 ee 8,106,904 | 13,999, 736 4,938 
11Y Beno Stee se.) Sree 2,372, 1124 7,579,3604 s 10, 163, 2124 12,042,373 4,808 
Meer rad tied aint snkn Gua ttsicke 2,435,726 | 8,388,010 te 11,055,798 | 11,194,052 4, 723 
Alberta— 
TOD ein ac Get fete ol «ake 1,137,688 8,241,715 ® Nil 9,491,130 | 10,704, 634 3,124 
RY Ve See Cone Canoe 1,511,776 8,931, 8806 rh 10,599,204 | 12,026, 157 3,395 
POSE! Brine os, sg chtints 2 << sta 1,390, 238 7,540,419 ® 9,065, 132 9,359,594 3,542 
TTS GAD 5 ie lie ree 1,916,013 8,050,4108 s 10, 126, 736 6,963,188 3,625 
OAS ie late ee aks 6 ah ocahe 2,076,897 | 8,837, 852° ef 11,086, 611 6,503,055 3,277 


For footnotes see end of table p. 948. 
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5.—Financial Support of Provincially Controlled Schools in Canada, by Provinces, 
for Selected Fiscal Years 1926-42—concluded 


Taxation School Adminis- 
Govern- within Board Total Debenture trative 
Province and Year ment School Revenue Current Indebted- Units 
Grants |Administra- from Revenue |- ness Operating 
tive Units | Counties | Recorded! Schools 
$ $ $ $ $ No. 
British Columbia— 
LOZ Gin rans 1. eet een ee 2,380,668 | 5,095,420 Nil 7,476,088 | 12,101,417 746 
ED ee nd ee ene) ents 2,856,376 6, 226, 661 9,083,037 | 15,936,753 811 
1986. .oie alee ae 2,270,466 | 5,802,969 y 8,0/3,435 | 14,631,839 773 
OGD Seen he Me teeny ae See PR 3,034,796 | 7,092,404 as 10,127,200 | 13,242,180 696 
1 Includes tuition fees where these are recorded. 2 Includes contributions to teachers’ salaries 
in the Maritime Provinces and, in New Brunswick, grants made to schools by the Vocational Education 
Board. 3 Not available. 4 Revised since the publication of the 1942 Year Book. 5 |n- 
cludes the township grant towards the salaries of rural public school teachers. 6 In the rural munici- 


palities of Manitoba about three-fifths of the school support is equalized by a uniform rate levied over the 
whole municipality and in the greater part of rural Alberta there is equalization over the areas of more than 
forty school divisions. 


Subsection 2.—Private Schools 


Private Elementary and Secondary Schools.—There are numerous private 
schools in each province doing work similar to that of the ordinary provincially 
controlled schools, but they are not publicly financed or administered and are not 
therefore included in Subsection 1, except in Quebec. Table 6 shows their enrolment 
at intervals from 1921, the year in which the Education Branch of the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics commenced the collection of reports from private schools. 
A directory of the schools is included in the “Annual Survey of Education, 1936”. 


6.—Enrolment in Private Elementary and Secondary Schools in Canada, by Provinces, 
1921, 1926, 1931 and 1938-42 


Nore.—Figures for the years 1932-35 are given at p. 970 of the 1937 Year Book and for 1936-37 at p. 881 
of the 1942 edition. : 


Year PAR NSS N.B. Que. Ont. Man. Sask. Alta. Bic? Total 
LOD eet 682 3,047 2,607 | 54,671 9,961 3,149 1,608 2,274 3,159 81,158 
LOZ Geren ter tertce ree 580 2,956 3,528 | 54,767 | 10,126 4,534 2,358 2,281 4,624 85,754 
LOS TREC: thome ee 510 2, (46 8,625 | 57,820 | 12,214 5,864 2,853 2,944 5,276 93,412 
LOS Seats ae 552 2,020 2,954 | 60,993 |° 12,782 5,011 1,897 See 4,968 95,102 
LOS Om aete icae eee 612 2,671 2,633 | 55,484 | 12,983 4,764 2,026 3, 834 5,138 90,145 
1940) eer a tee Cee 576 2,719 2,707 | 53,561 | 13,515 4,632 2,037 8,139 4,911 88,397 
HUY: Resta eam ae». Rane 638 2,986 2,935 | 55,847 | 13,458 4,509 1,985 3,813 5,003 91,174 
LOAD OCS 5 ree 687 2,938 3,436 | 57,910 | 14,413 4,580 Ble 4,531 5, 228 95 , 836 


Business Colleges.—There are private schools in fields of education other than 
elementary and secondary; most of these are in the field of business and commercial 
education. A record of enrolment of schools in this group has been made by the 
Education Branch of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics since 1921. 


7.—Enrolment in Private Business and Commercial Schools (Business Colleges) in 
Canada, by Provinces, 1921, 1926, 1931 and 1938-42 


Norr.—Figures for the years 1932-35 are given at p. 971 of the 1937 Year Book and for 1936-37 at p. 881 
of the 1942 edition. 


Year PIB Lb NS: N.B. Que. Ont. Man. Sask. | Alta. BiG: Total 
OZ Casita ced g 85 1,280 740 4,319 | 14,537 3,538 leash} 2,216 1,986 30, 034 
O26 eee 114 766 722 2,743 | 10,314 3,502 1,436 2,739 2,230 24,566 
LS terest es oer Rey 140 775 671 2,807 9,732 3,087 1,400 1,629 2,180 22,421 
TSB ere. none 173 775 336 5,367 9,085 3,814 870 1,742 1,781 23,943 
LOSO ere eee eies 178 834 325 5, 209 7,692 3,192 913 1,644 1,634 21,621 
LOSS Pardee o5. 179 740 308 4,082 7,749 1,858 973 1,562 1,955 19,356 
TOS SA a: 168 1,019 329 3,707 9,119 L782 1,431 2,145 2,010 21,710 


LL? VEEN Ree eae! 199 | 1,189 344 | 4,921 | 11,060 | 2,337 | 1,498 | 2,646] 3,032) 27,226 
A EE SE SORE oe NS a SY 
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Subsection 3.—Higher Education 


Editions of the Year Book previous to 1938 include considerable information 
concerning universities and colleges, such as enrolment, graduates, teaching staffs, 
and finances. Later detailed and historical statistics of this nature may be consulted 
in the report ‘‘Higher Education in Canada, 1940-42”, published by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 


Enrolment.—Comparison of enrolment figures for the first three years of the 
War with those of pre-war years shows that attendance at university has been well 
maintained. The academic year 1940 followed the normal rate of increase for 1938 
and 1939 for students of university grade, but in 1941 the trend for male students 
began to recede and by 1942 had returned to the level of 1938. On the basis of full- 
time undergraduate enrolment by faculties the decrease in male students is about 
4 p.c. This is partly offset by a small increase in women undergraduates. The 
major portion of the decrease is in the faculties of Arts and in such studies as 
law, education and theology. A significant increase is reported in pure science by 
those institutions which segregate this registration from the Arts faculty. This may 
be attributed to a demand for chemical warfare personnel and the increased em- 
phasis placed on science by French-language institutions. Applied Science has 
increased 10 p.c. since 1938, the enrolment in 1942 (4,482) being the highest on 
record. Medicine remains in the vicinity of 3,000 which may be considered the 
maximum enrolment possible under war-time conditions of decreased teaching 
personnel. 


Women students are still predominantly Arts and Science registrants but each 
of the schools, with the exception of the branches of social science, law and library 
science, has recorded a small increase in women. Two courses closely related to the 
rehabilitation of war casualties—occupational therapy and physiotherapy—have 
more than doubled their enrolment figures. 


Post-graduate schools have experienced the greatest measure of depletion due 
to diversion of candidates to essential war work and responsible administrative 
positions within the Armed Forces. Registration in advanced courses of Arts and 
Science has dropped almost 15 p.c. from the 1939 enrolment. 


8.—Financial Statistics of Universities and Colleges in Canada, for Selected Years 
1921-42 
Nors.—The larger universities and many of the colleges in Canada are included and represent an enrol- 
ment of approximately 80 p.c. of the full-time students of university grade throughout the period. The 
institutions omitted are mainly those conducted by religious orders, where teachers receive little or no 
salary, and the financial returns consequently do not present a comparable record. 


Current Income Value of Capital Resources 


Year | From | Govern- : Deficits?|Surpluses? 
Student | Miscel- Endow- | Trust 
PRON, eee Fees! laneous Total Plants ment Funds 
$000 $000 $000 $’000 $’000 $000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 

Pet A 4a7b 45522 1,826 1,244 | 9,089 80 194 | 48,124 |° 28,328 4 
1926... 2,148 5,471 2,380 1,236 11, 235 192 132 65, 708 42,157 4 
£981 os: 2,258 6,925 3,323 1,455 13,961 600 126 82,403 48,459 4 
1941... 2,046 6,804 5,143 2,054 16,047 224 116 95,680 55,082 17,422 
1942... 2,129 7,284 Book 2,413 17,163 42 273 98,575 | 55,005 18,403 


1 Board and lodging not included. 


3 Site, buildings and equipment. 


2 Combined deficits or surpluses of schools reporting. 


4 Compiled from 1941; previous records not available. 
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Graduates from Schools of Higher Education.—The number of university 
graduates since 1923 or 1924 has increased by about 50 p.c. Nearly 3 p.c. of the 
young people growing up in Canada to-day become university graduates—about 
4 p.c. of the young men and 1:5 p.c. of the young women. The numbers receiving 
degrees in Engineering, Applied Science and Scientific Agriculture have doubled 
since 1930. A similar increase has occurred in the Social Service graduates. Gradu- 
ates in Medicine and Surgery have increased since 1938 under the impetus of war 
demands. The years 1940-42 have seen a material decrease in the graduates in 
Arts and Science, Law and Theology but the rate of increase in the other professions 
remains about the same as for previous years. 

Women constitute about one-fourth of university graduates. There has been 
no tendency for them to increase in such professional lines of study as medicine, 
dentistry, pharmacy, law, theology or missionary courses. A few appear in the 
record of every branch of study into which enrolment can be divided, except 
forestry, but they have held in the main to Arts, including Science and Commerce, 
and to Education, Social Service and Public Health. 


9.—Graduates from Canadian Universities and Colleges, for Selected Years 1931-42 


Nore.—For figures from 1920-30, see pp. 993-997 of the 1938 Year Book and for the intervening years 


from 1932 to 1939, pp. 883-885 of the 1942 edition. 


ee ee OeOSSeeSSSsSsSmsmmsSsSsS$S909$ a 


GRADUATES IN ARTS, PURE SCIENCE AND COMMERCE 


Bachelors Bachelors Hanhelors Total 
Year of Arts! of Science (in Arts) of Commerce? i 
Total Women Total Women Total Women Bee Women 
193 Pe Get eer 2,474 981 252 45 169 17 2,895 1,043 
19368 See ease: 3,175 1,168 320 45 202 2D 3,697 1, 238 
1940 es ee 3, 230 1,142 345 45 2628 27 3,831.3 1,214 
BT ng ote ee as cee ale abe 8,327 1,082 342 51 263 32 3,932 1, 165 
19490: pee ery 3,085 1,103 323 49 295 33 3,403 1,185 
GRADUATES IN APPLIED SCIENCE 
Bachelors of Bachelors Bachelors 
Applied Science of of Totals - 
Year or Engineering Architecture Forestry 
Both 
Total Women Total Women Total Women Saves Women 
LOS Tee tcc tie cere 418 Nil 24 Nil 41 Nil 483 = 
19362 eee pesos: 564 2 53 4 21 “ 638 2 
194028: ac Nasa 715 il 21 cf 49 : 7853 1 
1941 eee: 753 Nil 24 “ 42 s 819 - 
1942 ce ies pee oc, 676 we 11 1 51 a 738 J 


GRADUATES IN AGRICULTURE, VETERINARY SCIENCE 
AND HOUSEHOLD SCIENCE 


Bachelors 
Bachelors of Graduates in of House- 
Year Agricultural Science | Veterinary Science hold Totals 
Science 
Both 
Total Women Total Women | Women Saeas Women 
TOUR Be tere lies See 8 mie oe Se a 160 2 28 Nil 112 300 a mte 
AOS Go Se recehce Aner oeear eure 238 7 53 ie 138 429 145 
AQAQ care wx. ae, tele oute 240 enh 72 S 187 499 194 
NOAA ye oA ue Sie ake Oe mete ise 238 8 68 1 214 520 223 
1942 See ee ere We ee 269 8 68 2 188 525 198 
1 Include Bachelors of Letters and of Social Science. 2 Include Bachelors of Accountancy and 
of Secretarial Science. 3 Revised since the publication of the 1942*Year Book. 4 Include 


diplomas in architecture from the Schools of Fine Arts of Montreal and Quebec. 


‘ 
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9.—Graduates from Canadian Universities and Colleges, for Sclected Years 
1931-42—continued 


TEACHER DIPLOMAS AND GRADUATES IN EDUCATION AND 
SOCIAL SERVICE 


Teachers’ Degrees in Librarians’ Physical Social 
Year Dip- Education or Degrees or Training Service Totals 
lomas Pedagogy Diplomas Diplomas Diplomas . 
Total Total |Women| Total |Women| Total |Women! Total | Women| Ld a Women! 
1931653 581 - 60 19 39 30. 45 45 18 18 743 | 119 
1936... 584 100 25 66 COxcs eae 1 20 45 39 816 147 
1940... 6383 144 24 75 (Pa 22 22 76 66 9553 184 
19415. 573 143 ot 53 48 54 54 69 60 892 193 
1942... 498 133 29 | 49 48 40 39 59 43 - 779 159 
GRADUATES IN MEDICINE AND RELATED STUDIES 
ae ee in 
: raduate ysio-therapy 
oar erica! Dentists Pharmacists | Nurses’ and Totals 
Die Occupational 
plomas? Therapy 
Total |Women| Total |Women| Total |Women| Women | Total | Women z Ae Women 
19381 & 535 26 90 Nil 208 10 122 20 20 975 178 
1936... 497 21 106 oe 190 10 191 27 27 17011 249 
1940... 615 20 115 ss 190 15 3153 51 51 1, 2863 4013 
1941... 563 25 98 HY 160 15 209 64 64 1,094 313 
19425. 554 22 100 2 146 8 245 89 87 1 1,134 364 
GRADUATES IN LAW AND THEOLOGY 
From 
Roman 
F From Protestant 
Year From Law Schools Pees Theological Colleges 
Colleges 
Total Women Total Total Women 
EH ER INA Fe Ta cerca hh) Se ee am DAREN" Ve: 223 5 245 189 18 
ERNE os Qe IOS Se een as ne aia 209 7 310 174 16 
CLA Une ee noe Sr aaa ae Ok ne a 227 6 320 127 11 
MD AV meee tebe Sie Sige eM re ye Get dees Race 246 4 340 128 11 
AD evi Gia abe airs ep dl COB onder Ts laa wt Ney ‘ts 150 5 306 113 15 
/ POST-GRADUATE AND HONORARY DEGREES 
Wan Honorary Doctorates Masters of Masters of 
ag Doctorates in Course. Arts4 Science 


Total Women Total Women | Total Women Total Women 


TOS Veen oe sac er 95 Nil 46 ¥/ 274 94 93 4 
NOS GE reece 5 ose 100 2 68 5 252 73 133 3 
TOA Qe are yin: 853 4 82 3 3673 708 1283 5 
A UO rea ea pea 85 6 75 5 349 58 146 8 
LOE DAMES iD ie Daag 117 8 121 10 805 48 111 5 
Bachelors Licentiates Other Post- 
of (except in Graduate Degrees Totals 
Year Divinity Theology) and Diplomas® 
Total Total Women Total Women Total Women 
INUSRILS SiR. Ss SOO eee RC nae cain aye 91 2 100 2 736 109 
DOS Naha ests eile oro 5 bs os SY 43 100 7 90 Nil 786 90 
EES Een a aa oe 408 1158 68 106 6 923 94 
RO tea soca sr tals esate oN tt See ee 41 128 1 102 9 926 87 
MAY Dy <5 ads SR BIE 25 Sed 28 84 Nil 114 9 880 80 
1Exclude teachers’ diplomas. _ 2 Include 12 to 24 dental nurses annually. 3 Revised since 
the publication of the 1942 Year Book. 4 Include M. Com. and M. Ed. or M. Paed. 5 Include 


M.A. Se., M.S.A., M.Se.F., M. Arch., M.V.Se., M.Sc. Dent., M. Surgery (where conferred separately). 
6 Except diplomas for teachers, and theologians. 
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9.—Graduates from Canadian Universities and Colleges, for Selected Years 
1931-42—-concluded 


ESTIMATES OF STUDENTS RECEIVING FIRST DEGREES 


Year Grand Totals! Deductions for Duplication . ‘Net Totals 
Total Men Women Total Men Women Total Men Women 
OST. 5,290 3,952 1,338 449 437 12 4,841 37515 1,326 
19360008 6,441 4,834 1,607 455 444 11 5,986 4,390 1,596 
1940.... 6, 933 5,392 1,541 527 514 13 6,406 4,878 1,528 
1941..:. 7,037 5,489 1,548 552 542 10 6,485 4,947 1,538 
1942.5: 6,553 5,016 1,537 496 484 12 6,057 4,532 1,525 


1 Not including diplomas in Education and Social Service, a few other diplomas, post-graduate and 
honorary degrees. 


Section 2.—Scientific and Industrial Research in Canada 


The field of scientific and industrial research in Canada is covered, so far as the 
Governments are concerned, by the Dominion and Provincial Departments of 
Agriculture, Forestry, Fisheries, Mines, etc., together with such special research 
bodies as the National Research Council, the Ontario Research Foundation and the 
Research Council of Alberta. The field of private research is, of course, much 
broader; it covers all research work conducted at universities, that are sponsored by 
scientific societies and foundations, and also the vast field of technical and industrial 
research conducted by individual industries, which in many cases benefit from their 
affiliations with parent organizations in the United States or the United Kingdom. 
A complete survey of the work being carried on by all research organizations in 
Canada is given at pp. 979-1012 of the 1940 edition of the Canada Year Book. 
The work in connection with the war effort that is being done by the National 
Research Council in co-operation with other Departments, is summarized in the 
Introduction to this volume. 


Section 3.—Libraries 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics publishes biennially a Survey of Libraries 
in Canada; it lists public, university, government and other special libraries, showing 
the location, size, etc., of each. The latest edition issued is the Survey for 1940-42. 


Due to pressure on space in this edition of the Year Book, no extended comment 
is made here on the work of libraries. Concerning the most numerous group, 
however, the public libraries, the accompanying table is provided. 


10.—Public Libraries, by Provinces, 1941, with Totals for Alternate Years 1931-41 


pe rere wees 
: : Registered| on Books, ota 
; Year Volumes | Circulation Borrowers | Periodicals | Expenditure 
and Repairs 
No No. No $ $ 
Totalsjt931 0s ce ee eee 4,516,206 | 21,135,354 1 509,322 1 
Totals::1933 02.6: ce oo Roe 4,770,981 | 22,376,340 | 1,114,201 421,142 1 
"Totals: 1935.2, 0-2 s ccna eee 4,848,793 | 21,106,742 1,097,247 448,251 1 
Totals, 1937 sete oe 5,070,132 | 19,560,375 | 1,062,187 502,509 2,041,486 
MD Otals;, 1939 eee dn ces 5,175,811 | 20,728,151 | 1,045,521 494,776 2,131,199 
Totals, 1941 Gh ely che Sa SToeT Sa: aver ioe 5,495,543 | 20,283,618 1,057,336 530,064 2,154, 437 


" 1 Not available. 
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10.—Public Libraries, by Provinces, 1941, with Totals for Alternate Years 1931-41 


—concluded 
a 4 E Layee - 
: ; : egistere on Books, otal 
Year and Province Volumes | Circulation Borrowers | Periodicals |Expenditure 
and Repairs 
No. No. No. $ $ 
1941 
Prince Mid ward Islandaieeci. cert. 57,526 227,239 * 20,889 6,473 22,873 
Nova Scotia......: Ei tr na ye ae eg mS 121,522 174, 167 14,895 3,828 13 , 827 
Nig EPTUNS WG eae o cacrlald ate aaeithe aieta’et cles, ofs 102,797 233, 066 22,249 4,259 22,187 
QTE DECs fie eee ha eines fee's eo BN shetueetas 547, 483 729,048 24,829 33,571 159,535 
COUNURELO peer inete eis Ace oats la real a Seley aN 3,640,059) 13,596,079 678,177 351, 626 1,434,199 
MINTO aoe Siri ee essen a os ese = 125,625 820, 556 43 , 874 24,201 85,000 
SA EKASCHE WHEL rire ies ake Sider uns sBeuy Stacy ln 241,979) 1,034,107 59,418 16,351 69,111 
ATO BREE ee es Oe cree ah eae s peri vem eet 978,501| 1,448,791 69,875 31,869 125,297 
British ol bis: = jas emake he wrote choke a 364, 249 2,003, 877 122, 866 57,295 220,210 


NAPE) <SGn Seinen nos Seem GlnrrariG DenC te Te 15, 802 16, 688 264 «59 2,198 


Section 4.—Museums and Art 


At pp. 1025-1026 of the 1939 Year Book a list of the 37 museums (including 
art galleries) in Canada employing full-time staff is published, showing floor space 
and average daily attendancevat’each. 


A complete directory of museums is available in a report, ‘“Museums in 
Canada”,* published in 1938 by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. See list of 


? 


Articles at the front of this volume for material previously published. 


* This publication may be obtained on application to the Dominion Statistician, price 25 cents per 
copy. - 


CHAPTER XXVII.—PUBLIC HEALTH AND 
RELATED INSTITUTIONS 


CONSPECTUS 
PAGE : PAGE 
SECTION.1. ADMINISTRATION............ 954 ips 2. Statistics of Mental Hos- 
Subsection 1. Public Health. Activities eaor te e eee a ie O67 
of the Dominion Government....... 955 ative Institutions.................. 969 
Subsection 2. Public Health Activities Section 8. Tur VicTorRIAN ORDER OF 
of the Provincial Governments...... 955 INURSHE: . i525 bua oo oo ae ee 969 
Section 4. Tor CanapIAN Rep Cross 
Section 2. INstiruTIonaL STaTIstTics.... 960 Socmwmryr ie lee eel es 970 
Subsection 1. Statistics of Hospitals, Section 5. Tue St. Joon AMBULANCE 
Other? Than sMVMental wea. oo eee 961 ASSOCIATIONS cout ence eee 971 


Section 1.—Administration 


In Canada public health is administered by the Dominion and Provincial 
Governments through their respective health departments. 


The Dominion Government deals only with such public health matters as are 
exclusively national, or interprovincial; thus hospitals for members and ex-members 
of the Armed Forces and other persons for whom treatment is a responsibility of 
the Department of Pensions and National Health, certain marine and immigrant 
hospitals and the two lazarettos for lepers are under Dominion administration. 
In addition, the Dominion Government makes grants to voluntary organizations 
that are engaged in public health work, notably: Canadian Welfare Council; 
Canadian National Institute for the Blind; Canadian Tuberculosis Association; 
Canadian National Committee for Mental Hygiene; Victorian Order of Nurses; 
Canadian Branch of the St. John Ambulance Association; Canadian Red Cross 
Society; Health League of Canada. 


The Dominion Council of Health was created in 1919 with the object of obtain- 
ing uniform legislation and procedure in the various provinces. This body consists 
of the Deputy Minister of the Dominion Department of Pensions and National 
Health as Chairman; the chief executive officer of the provincial department or 
board of health of each province; together with such other persons, not exceeding 
five, as may be appointed by the Governor in Council to hold office for three years. 
Of these appointed members, four represent agriculture, labour, and urban and rural 
women’s work, respectively; the fifth member is a scientific adviser on public health 
matters. The Council meets twice a year at Ottawa, when public health problems 
are discussed and uniform standards and legislation adopted. 


In general, the administration of local public health activities and the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of institutions are in the hands of the Provincial Govern- 
ments, under Sect. 92 of the British North America Act, 1867. Under their control, 
municipalities, societies, and individuals initiate charitable and humane efforts. 
Important, and reflecting most clearly the benefits accruing from such work, are 
the provisions for medical inspection of school children. These are carried out in 
some cases by the district or sub-district medical health officers, and in others by 
public health nurses whose activities are confined to this work alone. In addition, 
expert advice and assistance are supplied free to children, teachers and parents. 
In many cases dental inspection is provided for. 
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Public hospitals are the most numerous among health institutions. They are 
usually erected and supported by municipalities, their actual administration being 
in the hands of boards of trustees; their revenue, in addition to that provided 
by the municipalities, is derived from grants from the Provincial Governments, 
donations of individuals and societies, and fees paid by patients. Admission and 
treatment are free of charge to all deserving applicants whose resources are so 
limited as to prevent them from receiving proper medical attention otherwise; it 
is generally expected of others that payments for services shall be made in pro- 
portion to costs and their ability to defray them. Such public hospitals include 
isolation and maternity hospitals, tuberculosis sanatoria, etc. 


There are numerous private hospitals in Canada; these do not receive public 
grants. There are also hospitals that are conducted by various religious orders, most 
common in the Province of Quebec; Red Cross hospitals and outposts; and special 
hospitals that may be privately administered or maintained by the provinces. 

Mental institutions (including homes for the feeble-minded and the epileptic) 
are in most cases under provincial administration, although in Nova Scotia some of 
the insane are still cared for in county institutions. 


Penitentiaries are administered by the Dominion Government, while reform- 
atories, industrial schools, prison farms, and similar corrective institutions are 
administered by the Provincial Governments. 


Subsection 1.—Public Health Activities of the Dominion Government 


The public health activities of the Dominion Government are the particular 
charge of the National Health Branch of the Department of Pensions and National 
Health. The 1941 Year Book, at pp. 901-904, gives an account of the functions of 
each division of the Branch. 


Since that account was published, a Nutrition Service ,has been established 
(during 1941) and four functions outlined: (1) To study food facilities in defence 
industries from a nutritional viewpoint, and to suggest improvements where possible; 
(2) To assist the public in maintaining and improving nutrition by advice as to 
proper purchase and preparation of foods; (3) To supply other Government Depart- 
ments with nutritional information as requested; (4) To sponsor research in nutrition 
that seems necessary for the information or protection of the Canadian public. 


Subsection 2.—Public Health Activities of the Provincial Governments* 


Prince Edward Island.—The supervision of public health matters in Prince 
Edward Island was placed, on July 1, 1931, under a specially created Department 
of Public Health, headed by a Minister and a Deputy Minister. Two part-time 
physicians, five full-time public health nurses, and two food and sanitary inspectors 
are employed. Under the direction of the Deputy Minister, the Province is divided 
into five public health districts and each nurse is assigned a territory in which she 
is responsible for the inspection of school children, home visits, home-nursing classes, 
immunizing and vaccinating clinics, etc. The sanitary and food inspectors make 
regular surveys of the food-manufacturing plants, school premises, hotels, boarding 
houses, restaurants, etc., throughout the Province. 


The Provincial Government operates the Provincial Sanatorium under a Board 
of Commissioners, and an annual grant is. made to assist *ex-sanatorium patients 
who require assistance, and to other indigent tuberculous persons and their families. 


* The material under this heading has been revised by the respective provincial authorities. 
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The Prince Edward Island Tuberculosis Seals are maintaining at the present time 
two full-time nurses in the field, who work in close co-operation with the staff of 
the Provincial Sanatorium and the Department of Public Health. 


Provision of an annual grant is also made to the general hospitals which, in 
turn, accept as free patients all indigent persons requiring hospital treatment: the 
expenses for the operation of a hospital for the insane are borne practically in full 
by the Provincial Government. 


The Department of Health operates two venereal disease clinics, one at 
Charlottetown and the other at Summerside. All necessary medication is supplied 
free of charge, to persons who are not within reach of Public Health clinics. 


Nova -Scotia.—In Nova Scotia the Department of Public Health directs 
its energies to communicable disease control; pre-natal, post-natal, and school 
hygiene; sewage disposal; safety of milk and water supplies; collection of vital 
statistics; mental hygiene; and health education. The Department acts in an 
advisory capacity to local boards of health; makes regulations respecting any 
matter relevant to the public health; maintains a field force that provides a con- 
sulting service in tuberculosis and other health activities; supports a public-health 
nursing service with specially trained nurses, who work both in the schools and in 
the homes; gives a free public-health laboratory, service that extends throughout 
the Province; supervises the provincial hospitals, both general and special; provides 
inspection of public general hospitals and humane institutions; stocks and dispenses 
sera and vaccines; and distributes literature on all phases of health. 


In the. autumn of 1940 the Province was divided into five health districts or 
Units and a qualified medical health officer was placed in charge of each. Each 
Unit has its office with clerks, a staff of public-health nurses, portable X-ray equip- 
ment and a depot for the distribution of sera and vaccines. In addition a competent 
health officer has been engaged to administer the health activities of Halifax city. 
This represents a marked public health advance. With the existing organization, 
as outlined, it will be possible to more. completely correlate and standardize health 
work throughout the Province. 


The Defence Forces and the Health Department have problems of mutual 
interest, and the closest co-operation between these two bodies has been maintained. 


A unique development of the year 1942 was the opening of a “Kenny” treatment 
clinic for infantile paralysis. 


New Brunswick.—The Department of Health, under the administration of a 
Minister of Health, was established in 1918. It provides the following services: 
general sanitation, including supervision of water supplies and sewage disposal; 
control.of communicable diseases, including tuberculosis and venereal diseases; 
public health laboratory and the supply of biologicals; medical inspection of schools; 
collection of vital statistics; public-health nursing and child welfare; health educa- 
tion, and general supervision and co-ordination of the work of the sub-district boards 
of health. Under the Minister, the Department is directed by the Chief Medical 
Officer who is also Registrar General of Vital Statistics. The staff consists of a 
Director of Laboratories, 11 full-time medical health officers, a Director of Public 
Health Nursing Service and, in addition, a part-time Director of Venereal Disease 
Clinics. The Province through grants to sanatoria and to municipalities is now 
paying about 80 p.c. of the costs of sanatorium care for tuberculous patients. 
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Quebec.—The Provincial Government, by legislation passed in 1941 (5 Geo. 
VI c. 22), established a Department of Health and Social Welfare to deal with the 
administration of all matters concerning health, preventative medicine and social 
welfare (for the social welfare work undertaken by the Province see p. 666). From 
1936 to 1941 provincial health matters were under the Department of Health which, 
in the former year, replaced the Health Service that operated under the Provincial 


. Secretary. Since 1926 the system known as “‘County Sanitary Units’’, has been in’ 


operation. The purpose of the system is to provide a regular full-time service for 
each county or group of two or three adjoining counties that are included in the 
scheme. There are now 55 units of this kind, covering 65 counties. The Sanitary 
Officers of the old districts, whose number is now reduced to 11, supervise the 
few counties not organized into sanitary units. Many municipalities, such as 
Montreal and Quebec, have their own Health Bureaus. 

The Department of Health and Social Welfare maintains, in addition to its 
administrative service, the following divisions: Laboratories, Sanitary Engineering, 
Demography, Mental Health, Public Almshouses, Sanitary Districts and Units, 
Epidemiology, Industrial Health, Food (including Maternal Health and Child 
Welfare), Venereal Diseases, Tuberculosis, Educational Health, Dental Educational 
Health, Advertising, etc. 

Service is rendered in the form of consultations, public lectures, school inspec- 
tions, itinerant clinics of pediatry and tuberculosis, inquiries of all kinds, immuniza- 
tions, sanitation improvement, etc. Twenty-seven anti-tuberculosis dispensaries 
have been established and 70 clinics of pediatry, including those sponsored by the 
Provincial Government. During 1942, itinerant clinics and anti-tuberculosis 
dispensaries examined 89,516 persons. County sanitary units immunized 54,837 


children against diphtheria; this brings the total so treated to 527,141. 


Ontario.—The Department of Health of Ontario is under a Minister of the 


Government. In the direction of the departmental program, he is assisted by a 


Deputy Minister and the Chief Medical Officer of Health. The activities of the 
Department are divided into the following Divisions: Hospitals, Tuberculosis 
Prevention, Venereal Disease Prevention, Preventable Diseases, Laboratories, 
Maternal and Child Hygiene and Public Health Nursing, Oral Hygiene, Sanitary 
Engineering, Industrial Hygiene, and Nurse Registration including Inspection of 
Training Schools for Nurses. 

The local health work is carried on (1942-43) by a Board of Health and a 
Medical Officer of Health in each of the 900 municipalities. Sixteen municipalities 
have full-time health officers. 

The Department has attempted to meet the added responsibilities which 
impinge on the official health agency in time of war despite the very substantial 


loss of trained personnel to the Armed Forces both at the provincial and municipal 
level. Particular emphasis has been placed on the more effective control of venereal 


disease and the promotion of a more acceptable form of community public health 
administration. The increasing problems of hospitalization have also been reviewed 
during the year with the hope of evolving an adequate solution. 


Manitoba.—Manitoba has an organized Department of Health and Public 
Welfare. The Health and Public Welfare Act states that the Minister shall preside 
over, and have the management and direction of the Department, and the Depart-. 
ment shall have administrative jurisdiction over all matters in the Province that 
relate to health and public welfare. In regard to the administration of public 
welfare, reference should be made to pp. 667-668, 
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The Health Division of the Department of Health and Public Welfare is divided 
into three sections: (1) Environmental Sanitation, which consists of the Bureaus of 
Public Health Engineering, Industrial Hygiene, and Food and Milk Control. (The 
Bureau of Industrial Hygiene was started in 1943 to take care of the many hazards 
now appearing in industries, particularly those that have to do with the production 
of war materials.) 


(2) Preventive Medical Services, which consists of the Bureaus of Disease Control - 


(responsibile for the control of acute communicable disease, venereal disease and 
tuberculosis); Maternal and Child Hygiene (with divisions of maternal health, 
infant health, pre-school health, and school health); and Public Health Nursing. 


(3) Psychiatry and Hospitalization, which has two Bureaus: The Bureau of 
Psychiatry supervises and controls the four mental institutions (the Psychopathic 
Hospital, Winnipeg; the Hospitals for Mental Diseases at Selkirk and Brandon; 
and the Manitoba School for Mentally Defective Persons at Portage la Prairie): 
this Bureau also provides for the mental hygiene activities of the Province. The 
Bureau of Hospital Care is responsible for the supervision of hospitals and the pay- 
ment of Provincial Government grants to them. 


The Section of Local Health and Welfare Services is responsible for the control 
of local part-time Health Officers, the establishment and supervision of local Health 
Units, and consultative services to local Health Departments throughout the 
Province. 


Saskatchewan.—The Department of Public Health has been organized since 
1923 under a Minister and a Deputy Minister. A Council of Public Health, which 
consists of the Deputy Minister as chairman, three medical practitioners, a Veterinary 
Surgeon and a Civil Engineer, acts in an advisory capacity. 

The Department is organized under seven Divisions: (1) The Division of Admin- 
istration co-ordinates the activities of the Department as a whole, and directs medical 
rulings in certain unorganized territories. (2) The Division of Public Health Nursing 
supervises maternity grants; organizes health inspection of school children, home 
visits, pre-school and preventive clinics in co-operation with local physicians; 
organizes dental clinics in northern areas; and conducts a Public Health Nursing 
Service throughout the Province. (3) The Division of Communicable Diseases 
administers the regulations governing epidemiology, cemeteries, care of the dead, 
supervision of trachoma, venereal diseases, tuberculosis (other than the organization 
of the Anti-Tuberculosis League) and poliomyelitis. All biologicals and other 
treatment are provided free of charge to the physicians and patients. (4) The 
Division of Sanitation supervises sewage systems; food, milk, and ice supplies; and 
urban and rural sanitation. (5) The Division of Laboratories carries on research in 
bacteriology, serelogy, pathology, makes chemical analyses and conducts medico- 
legal work. (6) The Office of the Registrar General administers the Vital Statistics 
Act and the Marriage Act. The system used in classifying vital statistics has been 


decided upon in co-operation with other provinces and the Dominion Bureau of — 


Statistics. (7) The Division of Mental Services administers the mental institutions 
established under its provisions at North Battleford, Weyburn and Regina. 


Union Hospitals in Saskatchewan.—In addition to the general hospitals, there 
exists a system known as the ‘Union. Hospital Organization” designed to furnish 
hospital accommodation in all rural districts. Under the Union Hospital Act, two 
or more municipalities may co-operate in building, equipping and maintaining a 
hospital where free treatments may be provided for certain classes of patients, the 
cost being borne by the municipalities concerned. 
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Health Services Board.—This Board has authority to approve by-laws and agree- 
ments made by municipal councils for medical and hospital services and may consider 
methods for more equitable distribution of the costs of illness and the needs of the 
people with respect to health services generally. 


Cancer Commission.—This Commission, created in 1930, has established con- 
sultative, diagnostic and treatment clinics for cancer at Regina and Saskatoon. 
“Radon” is manufactured at an emanation plant at Saskatoon. Close contact is 
maintained with current advances in the prevention, diagnosis and treatment of 
this disease. 


Relief Medical Services Branch.—Grants are’ paid to physicians, dentists and 
approved hospitals for adequate relief medical services to needy residents in any 
part of the Province outside municipal jurisdiction, including a group known as 
“Northern Settlers”, who have been transferred from the drought area in the south 
to the northern section. Insulin is supplied free to diabetic patients who are unable 
to purchase it. 


Plans are nearing completion for the establishment of centres at Saskatoon and 
Regina for the free treatment of polioniyelitis cases. 


| Alberta.—The Department of Public Health administers all public health 
- matters in the Province and includes the following Divisions: Communicable Diseases ; 
Sanitary Engineering and Sanitation; Public Health Education; Laboratory; 
Public Health Nursing; Municipal Hospitals; Hospital Inspection; Social Hygiene; 
Vital Statistics; Mental Hygiene; Dental Hygiene; Child Welfare ; and Cancer. 


The following institutions are administered by the Department: Central Alberta 
_ Sanatorium; the Provincial Mental Hospital, Ponoka; the Provincial Training 
School, Red Deer; the Provincial Auxiliary Hospital, Claresholm; the Provincial 
Auxiliary Hospital, Raymond; the Provincial Mental Institute, Edmonton. 


Free clinics for venereal diseases are maintained in the four principal cities and 
_ in the two provincial gaols. Educational work on social hygiene is carried on by 
means of lectures, moving pictures, bulletins and radio talks. 


Free treatment for infectious types of tuberculosis is provided for any bona 
fide resident, i.e., for any person who has resided in the Province for at least one 
year immediately preceding admission for treatment in the sanatorium. 


Under the authority of fhe Poliomyelitis Sufferers Act, 1938, provision is made 
for the free treatment in special hospitals of patients suffering from this disease. 
_ Provision is also made for academic instruction, vocational training, and rehabilita- 
tion of those suffering from paralysis resulting from this disease. 


The Department of Public Health has taken the first steps in connection with the 
inauguration of a cancer service in the Province. Diagnostic cancer clinics have 
been established at Edmonton and Calgary and are conducted weekly. Provision 
has been made whereby patients referred to the diagnostic clinic by their own 
physicians, who are examined by the clinic and found to require deep X-ray or 
radium therapy or surgery, are treated free of charge. 


British Columbia.—The Provincial Health Officer, responsible to the Pro- 
vincial Board of Health, administers the laws relating to public health in British 
Columbia and carries out the policy laid down by the Minister. Six Divisions and 
two Bureaus supply specialized services: the Divisions of Tuberculosis Control, 
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Venereal Disease Control, Laboratories, Public Health Engineering, Public Health 


Education and Vital Statistics; and the Bureaus of Administration and of Local — 


Health Services. 


Government clinics for diagnosis and treatment are operated at Vancouver, 
Victoria, New Westminster and Trail while consultative services and free drugs are — 


supplied to private practitioners throughout the Province. 


Under the Bureau of Local Health Services contact is maintained with the 
numerous local health services, such as Public Health Nursing, local Health Officers, 
School Medical Services and Health Units. The Health Unit is accepted by Public 
Health authorities as the answer to the problem of providing adequate local health 


service within the means of the local taxpayers. In British Columbia Health Units ~ 


are responsible for all the generalized public-health activities and are the media 


through which the specialized provincial health services are translated into action — 
for the people. Public Health Nurses serve most parts of the Province and, to- — 


gether with Health Units and full-time city health departments, close to 90 p.c. of 


the population. The funds to establish such full-time Health Units are provided — 


- from both the School Boards and councils of the component communities and from | 
the Provincial Government. The grants from the Provincial Government are 
made from two separate Departments. The Provincial Board of Health makes a 


grant for the entire Health Unit while the grant from the Education Department is — 


given in consideration of the Public Health Nurses of the Units who undertake the — 


accepted school health program. 


a 


Section 2.—Institutional Statistics* 


Under authority granted by the Dominion Government in 1930, the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics has, since that date, co-operated with the provincial authorities | 
through the Census of Institutions, and now collects, on a Dominion-wide basis, 


statistics for the following types of institutions: (1) Hospitals—institutions primarily — 
engaged in the prevention and cure of physical sickness and disease, such as hospitals — 


¥ 


for the sick, sanatoria, and institutions for incurables and those under the heading 


“Dominion” in Table 1. Statistics are not available for hospitals under the control 


of the Department of National Defence. (2) Mental and neurological institutions—_ 
such as asylums for the insane, institutions for the feeble-minded, epileptic, etc., 

devoted to the treatment and care of mental ailments. (3) Charitable and benevolent 

institutions—caring for the poor and the destitute of all ages, such as homes for the 
aged, county refuges, orphanages, etc. The statistics regarding this group will 

now be found at pp. 677-682. (4) Penal and corrective institutions—having for 

their purpose the reclamation of criminals and the reformation and training of 

delinquent boys and girls. Institutional statistics, as summarized in Table 1, 

may, therefore, be regarded as dealing with the four main types of social pathology, 

viz., physical, mental, economic and moral. 


* The statistics of this section have been revised by J. C. Brady, M.A., Officer in Charge of the 
Census of Institutions, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa. i 
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1.—Institutions Operating in Canada, by Provinces, 1942 


Yukon 
Type of Institution P.E.1.| N.S.| N.B.| Que Sask.| Alta.| B.C.| and_ || Canada 
N.W.T. 
- No. | No. No. No No. 
Population (1941 Census) 
(ire EAGODES) aaetee ek hole 95 | 578 818 17 | 11,607 
Hospitals (excluding oy 
mental )— 
Public— 

Gongpaleoeskases lice ote 4 27 72 il 503 

WHOINED Bastirnaes watts oeutes Nil 2 1 Nil 11 

Pwaiatric. .: eae hu. i8* ‘s 1 2 ¢ 11 

Epoladion csr one: rf 1 Nil #f 13 

Convalescent..........+- 5 Nil ¢ “4 10 

Hed @rosen sai enicewes 4 ms Be 3 33 40 

PucurAable:; Vee Se. ees _ i i % 21 

OGHED s,s deeeeen cee: i s Nil “4 9 

Totals, Publics:: es... 4 31 43 79 vel 618 
PTVVALOMER Ne rks okie te as Nil 4 10 37 1 287 
Dominion— ‘ 

Department of Pensions 

and National Health— i 

War veterams.......... Nil 1 gt 1 Nil 8 

Quarantine and immi- : 

PEGLIAT Oy ccehs Sakiarhe %: 4 Nil 1 < 4 
Teper at ears dee « * Nil a 1 fi 2 
Wariné.o ses ae ake > 1 Nil ¢ 1 

Department of Mines and ; 

Resources (Indians)... “ Nil 3 “ “ 9 

Department of National 

Defenge*. ete Sa * = > = - 

Totals, Dominion..... - 3 4 3 - 24 
Tuberculosis............. 1 3 4 1 Nil 40 

Totals, Hospitals..... 5 41 61 120 12 969 

Mental Institutions— 
Public hospitals.......... 1 1 2 3°. Nil 32 
Training schools.......... Nil 1 1 Nil 4 5 
Psychiatric hospitals..... a Nil 1 i i 2 
County and municipal ; 

{NStGUGIONS.) «ons aan oo: eS 15 Nil - ¥ 15 
Dominion hospitals....... m Nil = 2 
Private institutions....... ¢ - 1 ¥ 3 

Totals, Mental........ 1 17 4 4 - 59 

Penal and Reformative 
institutions— , : 
Penitentiaries..........-. Nil | Nil 1 1 Nil 
Corrective and reforma- 
tive institutions......... . 4 3 2 ag 30 
LVI, Se aR EO % a 1 1 3 16 
Pomaie t ess eri lcs dies $ 2 2 1 . 14 

Totals, Penal, etc.....) - 4 4 3 - 37 

Grand Totals®........ 6 62 69 127 12 1,065 

1 Excludes mental and tuberculosis. 2 Includes three units of 188 beds in a general hospital. 

3 Includes one unit of 32 beds in a general hospital. 4 Information not available. 5 ‘hese 
institutions report at 5-year intervals; the figures given are for 1941. 6 Not including children’s aid 


and juvenile immigration societies. 
Subsection 1.—Statistics of Hospitals, Other Than Mental* 


From Table 1 it is seen that, in 1942, in addition to 618 public hospitals, there 
were 287 private hospitals, 40 tuberculosis sanatoria and 24 hospitals operated 
by the Dominion Government, exclusive of those operated by the Department of 


* A complete list of all hospitals in Canada, giving name, location, type and bed accommodation for 
1942, is obtainable on application to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa. 
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National Defence. The Dominion hospitals were made up of: 8 for war veterans, 
4 quarantine and immigration, 1 marine, and 2 leper hospitals under the direction 
of the Department of Pensions and National Health and 9 hospitals for Indians 
under the Department of Mines and Resources. 


2.—Summary of Reporting Public and Private Hospitals in Canada, 1938-42 


Norr.—Figures include hospitals and homes for incurables, but do not include Dominion, mental or 
tuberculosis hospitals. 


Item 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 
Public Hospitals— 
nits TEpOrbingeaee. «cite. eels ely Sam 02 610 609 607 612 618 
Bedicapacitiesia7 rach. ons oumee ee sae ne 56,327 57,385 58,710 59, 733 60,205 
Patients under treatment?............. 888 , 875 885, 8198 985, 897 1,057,553 1,115, 666 
Total collective days’ stay?............ 13,117,881 | 11,054,9893) 13,758,314 | 14,215,921 14, 638, 647 
Private Hospitals— 
Unitssreportingie. eee tre en ee 267 276 293 322 287 
IBedscapacities! ey ccras tenme cies coe tee 3,217 3,915 4,254 4,733 4,475 
Patients under treatment?............. 31,487 36,766 42,479 47,361 48,225 
Total collective days’ stay2............ 417,724 519,909 699,841 789,468 811, 156 
1Include beds, cribs and bassinets. 2 Include newborn. 3 Returns from 3 general hos- 


pitals in New Brunswick and 8 general hospitals in Quebec did not meet minimum requirements and are 
not included. 


3.—Reporting Public and Private Hospitals, by Provinces, Showing Staff, Facilities, 
and Movement of Population, 1942 


Nors.—Figures include hospitals and homine for incurables, but do not include Dominion, mental or 
tuberculosis hospitals. 


Public Public ‘ 
ee Hospitals Pr inte Hospitals Piivnis 
Hospitals Hospitals 
General | All Other! General | All Other! 
PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND Nova Scotia 
Hospitals reporting............... 4 Nil Nil 27 4 4 
Approved schools of nursing....... 3 "7 13 2 Nil 
Staff— 
Dalaried OCtOrss. «rk Oaeeiceh ok 1 Nil Nil 20 3 
Interns: ee ee eee 1 S ye 25 5 Nil 
Graduate NUrsess. cess nee e 19 a iM 316 27 6 
PwUdent NULPSES. jeer ee ce ae 73 bd 584 61 Nil 
Totals, Personnel............ 163 - - 1,744 183 22 
Hospital Facilities— 
ig oh SEIS es AOR cop En os eee 4 Nil Nil 27 1 Nil 
Clinical laboratories............ 4 =¢ “¢ 7h 2 ks 
enV siO-bNOLapya.c cae emits ten cee: 1 es ss 10 1 ae 
Movement of Population— 
Admissions) 04045 neha 7,295 Nil Nil 48,468 4,659 545 
Pave: binthisiss.-c cos. tation erates 867 oe a 6, 998 1,916 116 
Totals, Under Treatment..... 8,349 sé og 56,907 6,779 671 
Tyischareedte. | sas Sagres oo! 7,894 ss) oh 53, 878 6, 412 640 
Dedthsts) re OAs a ee 261 ees i 1,519 169 19 
Total collective days’ stay...... 71, 957 oN se 599, 778 79,190 6,193 


e 


1 These institutions are classified in detail in Table 1. 
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3.—Reporting Public and Private Hospitals, by Provinces, Showing Staff, Facilities, 
and Movement of Population, 1942—continued 


Public 
Hospitals Private 
Item —_—_——_—_—______—_———_| Hospitals 
General | All Other! 
New Brunswick 
Hospitals reporting. 8. .<<facecs « ule 2 ee 
Approved schools of nursing....... 12 Nil Nil 
Staff— 
Salaried doctors.............4-: if Nil Nil 
MNtOEnsicc a. one nee cleecnig ea pe 12 } % ry 
Graduate nurses.............66- 213 a9 17 
Stirdent NuTsessc. cc. sel beeen ess 518 Nil Nil 
Totals, Persomnel.............. 1,330 24 31 | 
Hospital Facilities— 
X-Tray..... Toe eee Sonn eee frad6 Nil 3 
Clinical laboratories............ 12 id 2 
IPH VBIOZLHOFADY <i wihegincics s.e'55% 11 by Nil 
Movement of Population— 
PV ATMISBIONS  viaccissace oie ceteeleaerss ss 29,421 529 1,770 
HAN O DIELS Mek stele goes tale se 3, 865 371 161 
Totals, Under Treatment 34,290 969 1,970 
ADIRCHAMOOA ny cezciew lec ts ousle, Sercirce 32,155 893 1, 883 
1B (chy 5 Ripe LORE eerie Ree See area 1,125 22 43 
Total collective days’ stay...... 408, 274 22,973 16,618 
ONTARIO 
Hospitals reporting............... 111 51 52 
Approved schools of nursing....... 54 6 Nil 
Staff— 
DalariedidOCtorsescsik J. ses «sees 139 33 38 
HI GEC Sarees ens et asa 218 Pay Nil 
Graduate nurses.............-6. 2,299 479 180 
Student nurses...............36. 8, 996 267 Nil 
Totals, Personnel.............. 12,413 25204 515 
Hospital Facilities— : 
NTA Ei. hea eee ele oe moa te ole 102 19 16 
Clinical laboratories............ 56 7 12 
IPI YS10-bN CTAPY. occ.ce gies ore sat csi 64 5 8 
Movement of Population— 
PA CUS SIORS opcSic sche a sacle ovainabe ee 284,151 31,810 9, 993 
MeL V GOI T LOB et ta ela ote esr iietcioiee soose 47, 243 5, 841 2,764 
Totals, Under Treatment 340, 667 40,183 13,230 
Discharges syessee eee 317,715 36, 284 12,402 
BGAPIB Ese ee ete anes ee eas 13,063 15357 299 
Total collective days’ stay...... 3,919, 925 987, 403 203, 127 
SASKATCHEWAN 
Hospitals reporting............... 79 12 98 
Approved schools of nursing...:... 10 Nil . Nil 
Staff— 
Salaried doctors................ 15 Nil 5 
EN GCENS ce eect Cate is oleic ores 17 bd Nil 
Graduate nurses..............-. 549 27 57 
Student nurses: fo... 6... ee ee es 772 Nil Nil 
Totals, Personnel.............. 25726 91 228 
Hospital Facilities— 
DEL SERRE ae BARE SD ty BS TIE 66 1 6 
Clinical laboratories............ 36 Nil 5 
Physio-therapy......scceccseees 33 of 2 
Movement of Population— 
PNMTITUIB SIONS gs sic co's 6 « c's's 6 3S oles 78, 025 1,332 4,474 
Lareirehst cde ciiiks aetdaek: x 10, 864 336 1,554 
Totals, Under Treatment 91,056 1,851 6,227 
Sapenarc es! oss 5355 5). acid ad pela dlee be 86, 422 1,611 5, 846 
NPBA G Geter Bal. alice) s 2\e aya) staan dbs 2,382 101 


62 
924,766 61,338 95, 165 


1 These institutions are classified in detail in Table 1. 
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Public 
Hospitals Private 
———___—_—_———__| Hospitals 
General | All Other! 
QUEBEC 
wo ‘59 24 49 


24 8 


166 95 
297 51 
1, 665 407 
1,693 355 
9,293 2201 


2, 701, 143 | 1, 147, 863 


MANITOBA 


Nil 


817 96 Nil 
Rodd 570 75 
36 2 4 
24 2 4 
15 2 1 
65, 932 6,354 1,840 
11,170 14 291 
79,134 7,066 25178 
74, 803 6, 165 2,104 
2,326 237 29 
843, 383 263,900 19, 882 

‘ALBERTA 

83 10 32 

9 Nil Nil 
29 3 7 

25 Nil Nil 
592 37 26 

757 Nil Nil 
2,857 115 96 
74 2) i 
31 74 2 
19 1 2 
80, 898 1,709 1,499 
12,173 669 417 
95,175 2,747 2,004 
90, 499 1,329 T, 845 


2,434 111 
915, 749 112,599 


oo 
COS > co 
“10 = 0O 
co 
a CO Ores wo 
Se ee ee MA id ie eee. Seopa an Slee eS | BSE OF OS Bae a ee es ee as BI 
[JN] i — 
od fo} So 
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3.—Reporting Public and Private Hospitals, by Provinces, Showing Staff, Facilities, 
and Movement of Population, 1942—concluded 


Public Public 
i Hospitals Deve Hospitals Private 
om Hospitals Hospitals 
General | All Other! General | All Other! 
British CouuMBIA CANADA? 
Hospitals reporting............... 72 ay _ 38 500 115 287 
Approved schools of nursing....... a Nil Nil 146 19 2 
Staff— 
Salaried doctors... 0-6 saaee ee 66 3 9 492 146 _ 105 
NGOLTIA ee ere Cate Ohya se ee 45 Nil Nil 709 88 Nil 
Graduate nurses................ 1,162 44 106 7,202 1,119 584 
Student nursesied .s.5eaeaeene 980 Nil Nil 10, 190 779 21 
Totals, Personnel.............. 4,397 203 286 37,571 5,621 1,736 
Hospital Facilities— 
OX TRY ier a a RMR Sy ere tae 70 3 6 454 39 63 
Clinical laboratories............ 29 1 2 258 26 42 
Physio-therapy.....cse0s ose. 18 2 3 217 21 33 
Movement of Population— 
WA GINISBIONS eee. sl eeates ee eae 100, 551 1,548 4,765 868, 136 72,164 Beaded 
iivevbirth Sis scart ach meee eos: 14, 245 907 223 126, 532 13, 920 8, 894 
Totals, Under Treatment..... 118,155 2,807 5,554 || 1,022,134 |: 93,5382 48, 225 
DDIBCHAL SOS s cnae cen erat er ne 110, 560 PASE BV 4,522 958, 782 81,921 44,759 
Deaths tex ye see cope ero 3,995 85 464 34, 436 3,208 1, 263 
Total collective days’ stay...... 1,391,779 145,001 209, 530 |/11, 818,380 | 2,820,267 811,156 
1 These institutions are classified in detail in Table 1. 2 Includes 10 general hospitals in Yukon 


and N.W.T. reporting: 5 salaried doctors, 24 graduate nurses, 71 total personnel; 5 X-ray and 2 clinical labor- 
atories; 2,109 admissions, 95 live births, a total of 2,304 under treatment, 2,117 discharges, 64 deaths and, 
41,626 collective days’ stay. Includes one private hospital in N.W.T. with: one salaried doctor, 3 grad- 
uate nurses, 7 total personnel; one X-ray and clinical laboratory; 250 admissions, 35 births, a total of 293 
under treatment, 286 discharges, 1 death and 2,824 collective days’ stay. 


Organized Services in Public General Hospitals.—Organized services, 


which are analysed in Table 4, may be defined as specialized hospital departments — 


or services in charge of specialists with up-to-date equipment and a technical 
staff specially devoted to problems in the indicated fields. Facilities available in a 
hospital merely for the use of general practitioners are not considered as organized 
services. Only organized services in public general hospitals are considered here 
and not such organized services in public hospitals other than general (as shown in the 
first part of Table 1) nor those in private, Dominion, tuberculosis and mental hos- 
pitals. It is, however, in the larger public general hospitals that the majority of such 
organized special services are to be found. Many of the smaller public general’ 
hospitals have facilities for study and treatment in the fields indicated here, but 
since they are not organized services as defined above, such facilities are not included 
in the figures. Table 1 indicates that, in 1942, there were 618 public general 
hospitals; 245 of these had organized medical staffs with 8,818 staff doctors. 


— 
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4.—-Organized Services and Staffs in Public General Hospitals, by Provinces, 1942 


Norse.—Dashes in this table indicate that no organized service has been reported in the case so indicated. 


Service and Staff P.E.I.| N.S.| N.B.| Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask.| Alta. | B.C. | Canada 
Service 
Generalimedicines3. e:. 4... cess 3 7 13 44 50 11 13 8 12 161 
PPGIAsrICH s/s toca sate het ee 2 2 9 35 41 9 6 8 8 120 
Cardiology......... Eh eee 2 - 5 21 24 5 2 - 6 65 
Woermatologay ce vs saves ee este gatlascl: 1 2 - 24 19 5 3 - 3 AY | 
Neuro-psychiatry.................. = - - 10 10 1 2 - 1 24 
TT UDSECUIOSIS Rites Tet. avarice at — 4 - 10 6 - 3 - 3 26 
TICTOLOLY seer crc eecd ck a Siahe hanes as = 2 = 21 13 2 1 2 45 
Contagious diseases................ ul - 3 10} 9 5 8 1 6 43 
Generalsureery. 254s. edt ui: 3 9 12 42 52 11 13 9 10 161: 
OrEHOpSGIVA se soaeteintcies ee Adee 1 3 4 23 31 6 4 1 79 
INONTOIOR Va nat ae beat sos ae ees = - 1 13 12 3 = - 3 32 
DSNGIBER Vite Saks ATER Cele hecdey = 4 27 9 5 1 2 2 51 
ODSLOETICN Tie. te ete ene cia 3 7 11 33 54 11 12 11 11 153 
Gynecolosyccs Se sh sash sist as 2 3 3 31 40 8 5 2 6 100 
Ophthalmology............ Ri a) 1 4 $8 3B 1 31 7 4| - 5 92 
Otortlarynvolorytract <4 hh ins 1 3 om) 40 34 7 4 - 5 99 
Weelae ye re tek aes 2 4 4 27 29 5 5 - 6 82 
BATH AD TaN oy ates ors he coker un Si Los aA co 1 3 7 32 29 9 4 3 7 95 
Bacteriology cin et ese eke new 2 3 9 38 38 11 5 3 7 116 
COT EL y pemnet mae tert wee rented tte LON See 3 12 13 44 54 11 8 9 3 Hae 165 
ID YES ode Gh gn pen, eae See ee 1 2 3 22 21 3 6 2 6 66 
Fa TTR EE eit eee eet, [oa aa en E 1 1 14 16 - 5 1 4 42 
Clinical laboratory................. te 5 10 38 40 9 6 7 8 123 
Ph ysiOstNerapVviie meh chiens ie cts hacie 4 6 36 39 8 7 3 a 111 
Staff 

Oreanized Btniia: 45) 5. 20,60 ose earl 2 3) 22 15 54 wa 16 23 21 20 245 
SpA MOCtOls, tae te eect eee ee 36 470 301 |2,296 |3, 463 752 388 543 569 8,818 


Out-Patient Departments.—Out-patient departments are operated in 
connection with hospitals or other institutions, and treat patients who do not occupy 
beds in the hospital. The extension of out-patient services to patients of modest 
means has far-reaching and beneficial effects. It may replace admission to a hospital, 
or may serve to secure necessary and beneficial hospitalization. As a general rule 
out-patient departments are subsidized from the funds of the general hospital and 
separate records are not kept. Until a uniform system of accounting is adopted, 
it will not be possible to give the average cost per patient. 


The statistics of Table 5 are rendered more complicated than is desirable 
because of lack of uniformity in the method of reporting patients and treatments. 
The majority of hospitals report both patients and treatments, but a considerable 
number report either patients or treatments, but not both. 
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5.—Out-Patient Departments of Public Hospitals, by Provinces, 1941 and 1942 


Nots.—Figures of tuberculosis sanatoria and government and municipal clinics held in hospitals are — 


not included. 


Reporting Both Patients Reporting Reporting 


and Treatments Patients Only Treatments Only 
Year and Province ae a ee 
No. Patients Ee No. Patients | No. geass 
1941 

Prince Edward Island... Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil 
Nova Scotia. os.) .6..08 a & ce 
New Brunswick......... 2 15,355 27,910 0 ss fs ee 
Q@Qnebecitoc a teu eee 18 | 157,150 | 554,461 | - 1 6,139 3 236,919 
Ontario whic ss cee f 57,546 | 178,586 Nil Nil 6 309,849 
Mamitobaness Adee 3 34, 148 89,463 G % Nil Nil 
Saskatchewan........... Nil Nil Nil re ee ss oe 
Albertac x... Ge Scere 3 eS 4 sf i 18,616 
British Columbia....... e =f sig “f ef 1 47,459 

Totals, 1941...... 30 | 264,199 | 850,420 1 6,139 11 612,843 

1942 

Prince Edward island... Nil Nil Nil « Nil Nil Nil Nil 
Nova Scotia............ ¥ wy ge os sf WY 
New Brunswick......... 2 16,278 29,789 se cs <e Bb 
Quebec sexes co eee 17 | 150,895 | 578,373 5 | - 210,185 1 29,507 
Qntariozee sey cee 9 58,297 | 152,188 Nil Nil 6 | - 269,656 
Manitoba. satiesne sane 2 18, 878 51, 507 ee ih Nil Nil 
Saskatchewan........... Nil Nil Nil ty ss oe se 
Atbertast ae tsi eee « cs 6 sé es 1 18, 750 
British Columbia....... ce Ks she f § 1 31,899 

Totals, 1942...... 30 | 244,348 | 811,857 5 | 210,135 9 349,812 


Tuberculosis Institutions.—The statistics regarding institutions for the 
treatment of tuberculosis shown in Table 6, include special units for the treatment 
of tuberculosis in general hospitals as well as the specialized sanatoria shown separ- 
ately in Table 1. The deaths in these institutions from tuberculosis as shown here 
for 1942 were only 36-9 p.c. of the total deaths from the disease in Canada as shown 
under Vital Statistics at p. 162 of this edition. However, the death rate from 
this disease has shown an encouraging decline since 1926. More complete details 
regarding these institutions and the treatment of patients are given in the ‘‘Annual 
Report of Tuberculosis - Institutions’, published by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. 


6.—Tuberculosis Hospitals, by Provinces, Showing Bed Capacities, Staff, Facilities 
and Movement of Population, 1942 


Item PHEETAON So NeBY Que. Ont. Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. || Canada 
Hospitals— : 
DANALOLIA sa. tot a 1 3 3 11 13 8 3 1 1 39 

Units of public , 

hospitals.........| Nil a Nil 14 Nil 1] Nil 3 4 29 
Units of Dominion 

hospitals......... U3 Nil se Nil 1 4 1 2 2 10 


Totals, Hospitals.... 1 10 3 25 14 8 4 6 7 78 


—>_ | ——— | ——— | —_ | — | | | S| SS 


SS Oe ee ee ee 
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6.—Tuberculosis Hospitals, by Provinces, Showing Bed Capacities, Staff, Facilities, 
and Movement of Population, 1942—concluded 


Item P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B. | Que. Ont. Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. || Canada 


i i | ef | | | | — 


Bed Capacities— 


Sanatoria.......... 87 452 556 2,250 3,614 655 762 210 356 8,942 
Units of public 
hospitals......... Nil 229} Nil 1,026 Nil 140] Nil 201 308 1,904 
Units of Dominion 
hospitals......... = Nil eS Nil 22 116 Ta: 13 195 399 
Totals, Bed 
Capacities....; cae 87 681 556 3,276 3,636 911 815 424 85$]| 11,245 
Staff— 
Salaried doctors... 5 7 8 42 61 13 16 5 24 179 
Graduate nurses.... 12 40} 59 109 400 45 57 23 89 834 
Totals, Personnel 38 239 278 890 1,692 319 391 109 378 4,334 
Hospital Facilities— 
De pee BIAS Shite 1 2 3 10 13 3 1 1 1 35 
Clinical laboratories 1 2 3 8 13 3 1 1 1 33 
Physio-therapy....} Nil 1 2 6 7 2 1; Nil 1 20 
Movement of 
Population— 
Admissions........ 84 741 567 4,142 3,192) 1,238 832 427 827 12,050 
Totals, Under 
Treatment...... 166} 1,374) 1,105 6,947 6,565; 1,987) 1,616 826} 1,411) 21,997 
Discharges......... 64 645 448 3,247 2,623} 1,084 789 350 596 9,846 
Menthsnesesek. 15 123 114 819 607 148 107 71 204 2,208 
Total collective 
days’ stay....... 30, 056|225, 153195, 042/1,055,905]1, 246, 069/277, 588}309, 053/144, 794) 276, 624/13, 760, 284 


1 Includes other personnel. 


Subsection 2.—Statistics of Mental Hospitals 


The Census of Mental Institutions of Canada for June 1, 1931, gave the number 
of patients in all mental institutions as 31,686, of whom 24,188 were insane, 7,006 
mentally deficient, and 492 epileptic. ‘The numbers of patients in mental institutions 
per 100,000 of the general population were: 305-4 on June 1, 1931; 316-6 on Dec. 31, 
1932; 324-9 on Dec. 31, 1933; 335-6 on Dec. 31, 1934; 348-2 on Dee. 31, 1935; 
359-5 on Dee. 31, 1936; 373-5 on Dec. 31, 1937; 378-7 on Dec. 31, 1938; 380-4 on 
Dec. 31, 1939; 388-0 on Dec. 31, 1940; 392-5 on Dec. 31, 1941; and 394-2 on Dec. 31, 
1942. 


At Dec. 31, 1942, there were 45,937 patients in mental institutions in Canada 
and 4,241 on parole, making a total of 50,178, whereas the normal bed capacity 
was only 41,762, showing a seriously overcrowded situation if the patient population 
on Jan. 1, 1942, and the admissions and separations during the year are considered. 
This overcrowded condition was specially marked in British Columbia, Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan, Ontario and Quebec. Of the 45,937 resident patients in 1942, 
35,518 were insane, 9,578 were mentally deficient, 611 were epileptic and 230 mental 
cases were otherwise classified. 


Data are not available to indicate to what extent the increasing trend of patients 
per 100,000 population is due to more complete diagnosis and care than formerly, 
and to what extent there is an actual increase in the proportion of the population 
requiring treatment for mental diseases. 
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7.—Capacity, Staff, Movement of Population, and Finances of Mental Institutions in 
Canada, by Provinces, 1942 


Item 
Institutions reporting................ No. 
INormalidapa cities twee: reese one ze 
Staff— 
Doctors, fullstimer.ite les axcctin. No. 


Doctorsy part-time... os... aes 
Graduate nurses................... 
Other nirsest tees eee eee 

Totals, Staff!............... f 


Movement of Population— 


’ Admissions (transfers not included), No. 


Totals, Under Treatment........ 
Separations (transfers not pee 


Resident patients, Dec. 31......... 
Receipts— : 
Government and municipal pay- 
MONE USER EE ee ee $ 
Fees from paying patients......... $ 
Received from other sources....... $ 
Totals, Receipts............ $ 
Expenditures— 
Salaries wes. ceeeha ve eet oe ee $ 
IEROVASIONSH Fie Sas cote oes eee $ 
All other expenditures for main- 
tenanteey 0 Gee Be seinte ates Sees $ 
Totals, Expenditures for Main- 
benance FES. Ae eae eee $ 
New buildings and improvements.. $ 
Expenditures for other purposes.... $ 
Totals, Expenditures....... $ 
Institutions reporting................ No. 
Normal capacities 00 .. ..aerk one noes s 
Staff— 
DOCLOrspilll-bitnOtonn Kee Se No. 


WOctors, PALL-biINes tt eee 
Graduatemnurbestit©.7. ena. ere 
Other Nurses ise te octets 

Totals, Stam. «a0 sk . 


Movement of Population— 


Admissions (transfers not included). N 0. 


Totals, Under Treatment........ 

Separations (transfers not included). 

Resident patients, Dec. 31......... s 

Receipts— 

Government and municipal pay- 
MACHESS..c5si 7. ceed ees aetls aacere 

Fees from paying patients.......... $ 

Received from other sources....... $ 


Totals, Receipts............ $ 


Expenditures— 
malaries. \ fattest hom mateo ce '$ 
i $ 


All other expenditures for main- 
TONANGE <a tyaarenienae setae cre etetin 


Bs 


Totals, Expenditures for Main- 
TENANCE ON). howe eee ee $ 


New buildings and HOprar pegs: $ 
Expenditures for other purposes. . $ 
$ 


Totals, Expenditures....... 


1 Includes other personnel. 


Prince New 
Edward Sha’ Bruns- Quebec Ontario 
Island wick 
1 17 1 9 16 
275 2,516 1,160 12,877 14,395 
2 2 4 45 15 
Nil 19 1 10 15 
if 28 19 185 612 
19 76 Nil 189 281 
68 393 177 2,103 3,067 
116 553 356 2,987 3,699 
892 2,837 1,953 17,736 20,107 
121 Don 297 2,653 3,511 
271 2,237 1,243 13, 550 14,773 
122,112 657 , 382 312,650 | 4,251,157 4,985,772 
16, 302 46, 452 49, 684 548, 488 1, 126,524 
868 16, 756 2,068 522,114 344,255 — 
139, 282 720,590 424,307 5,321,759 6,456,551 
42,189 268, 162 163,975 1,690, 201 : 3,633,118 
42,494 206, 663 107, 361 1, 207, 471 1,109, 756 
53, 343 228,225 1b2, ov 1,335,796 1,688, 960 
188, 026 703, 040 424, 307 4,233, 468 | 6, 481, 824 
1237 18,544 Nil 744, 471 D080 
Nil 851 ss 280, 896 Nil 
139, 283 722,435 424,307 | 5,258,835 6,437,417 
é Saskat- British 
Manitoba fie Bare Alberta Coline Total 
4 2 4 59 
2,402 2,970 2,709 2,458 41,762 
14 10 11 13 176 
Nil Nil 2 3 50 
52 9 61 18 985 
107 234 97 Pty 1, 220 
611 784 571 759 8,533 
547 764 631 1,039 10, 692 
3,586 4,668 3,506 5,158 59,943 
525 626 523 972 9,765 
2,934 4,042 2,929 3,958 45,937 
950, 351 1,392, 955 995, 678 1,341,973 15, 069, 935 
94, 685 139, 611 133, 446 192,316 2,347,508 
40, 803 157, 433 32, 706 2,707 1,119,712 
1,085,839 | 1,689,999 | 1,161,830 5536,996 || 18,537,155 
500, 459 805, 1382 517, 944 698,110 8,319, 280 
297, 866 308, 369 230, 363 357, 144 8, 867, 487 
287,514 439, 404 195,111 477, 829 4,859,153 
1,085, 839 1; 552,905 943,418 1, 533, 083 17, 045, 920 
Nil 137,094 230, 180 Nil LoAse VOU 
‘s Nil Nil 4 281,747 
1,085,839 | 1,689,999 | 1,173,598 | 1,533,083 | 18,464,797 


—s. a 
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Subsection 3.—Corrective and Reformative Institutions 


On June 1, 1941, there were 28 corrective and reformative institutions in Canada 

with a total inmate population of 4,051; of this number 3,118 were males and 933 
were females. Of the total number of institutions, 14 were for males and 14 for 
females. Detailed statistics of crime and delinquency (which are presented on an 
annual basis) as distinct from these institutional statistics are given in Chapter 
XXVIII. 


Section 3.—The Victorian Order of Nurses 


The Victorian Order of Nurses is a voluntary public-health agency, national 
in scope and having as its primary object the care of the sick in their own homes 
by visiting nurses. In 1942 there were 99 branches of the Order distributed as 
follows: Nova Scotia, 16; New Brunswick, 7; Quebec, 5; Ontario, 55; Manitoba, 1; 
Saskatchewan, 3; Alberta, 2; and British Columbia 10. The affairs of each branch 
are directed by a local committee, which raises the money necessary to carry on 
the work. However, the policies and professional standards set by the national 
organization are accepted by the local committees. The Board of Governors of 
the national organization is made up largely of representatives appointed by the 
branches. 

Registered nurses are employed by the Order and have, in addition, post-graduate 
training in public-health nursing. All appointments are approved by the head- 
quarters at Ottawa, which also assumes responsibility for the supervision of the 
nurses’ work in the field, thus ensuring a uniform standard of service. 


The practical result of nursing care and health education given to maternity 
patients is seen in the low maternal death rate among those under care. The rate 
per 1,000 live births attended by the Order during the years 1938-42, inclusive, 
was 1-54 compared with a rate of 3-78 for Canada as 2 whole in the same period. 


During 1942 the 387 nurses in the field gave nursing care to 88,646 patients. 
Health teaching is an important function of the visiting nurse, and their entry 
into so many homes provides an unparalleled opportunity to make a worth-while 
contribution toward the upbuilding of the health of the Canadian people. 


The Order provides a community service, available to everyone in the area 
served, regardless of race, creed or economic status. The nurses give care on a 
visit basis to medical, surgical and maternity patients under medical direction and 
care for a large group of people who would otherwise be neglected. The budget 
of the average man makes very little allowance for the cost of illness. The patient 
is expected to pay the cost of the visit, but the fee is adjusted to suit the family 
income and service is never refused because of inability to pay. Of. the 723,145 
visits made in 1942, 54 p.c. were free, 28 p.c. were paid and 18 p.c. were partly 
paid. The cost of the service to those unable to pay is Sas eDs care of by municipal 
grants and funds collected by means of campaigns. 


In smaller centres where the Victorian Order nurse is the only public-health 
nurse the program of work is usually enlarged to include a school nursing service, 
child hygiene and other public-health nursing services. 

While the nurses are doing their ‘bit’ in caring for soldiers’ families and helping 
to keep up the morale of the people, the program has not been changed because of 
the War. The Victorian Order was instituted and has been maintained for over. 
forty years with one definite purpose—home nursing service—in time of war no less 
than in time of peace. 
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Section 4.—The Canadian Red Cross Society* 


The Canadian Red Cross Society is closely allied with the Dominion and Pro- 
vincial Governments in both its extensive war and peace-time undertakings. The 
Society was founded in 1896 and incorporated in 1909, its purpose being to furnish 
volunteer aid to the sick and wounded of armies in time of war, and, in time of peace. 
or war, to carry on and assist in work for the improvement of health, the prevention 
of disease and the mitigation of suffering throughout the world. The total mem- 
bership is 2,096,608—1,239,303 seniors and 857,305 juniors. 


The Canadian Red Cross Corps of uniformed, volunteer, trained women num- 
bered 4,840 members in 97 detachments throughout Canada, at Dec. 31, 1942, with 
reserves reported of about 17,000. A number of Corps members are on duty with 
the Society overseas. 


Peace-Time Services of the Red Cross.—Since the inception of its peace- 
time program in 1920, the Canadian Red Cross Society has established an outpost 
hospital service that provides medical and public-health services in isolated com- 
munities. In the 51 hospitals and nursing stations operating throughout Canada 
during 1942, 37,000 patients were treated, 4,900 operations were performed and 
2,100 children born. There were 819 clinics held and the Red Cross nurses exam- 
ined 19,902 children. The Red Cross has also provided aid to ex-service men ; 
nutritional and visiting housekeepers’ services; highway first-aid posts, etc.; and 
canducted home-nursing and first-aid courses. 


The Junior Red Cross, an organization devoted to the promotion of the prin- 
ciples of health, good citizenship and international friendliness, has helped 22,348 
crippled children since its inception. At the end of 1942, it had a membership of 
857,305 pupils in 29,192 branches in Canada and Newfoundland. Contributions to 
the Junior Red Cross Fund have financed 14 mobile kitchens, 6 ambulances, 5 
utilicons, 2 station wagons, 1 mobile canteen and 6 carrier canteens, and 14 war 
nurseries in Britain. 


War Services of the Red Cross.s—The work accomplished by the Red Cross 
up to the end of December, 1942, is summarized in the following paragraphs. 


Overseas Work.—A 600-bed military hospital has been built in England, furnished 
and fully equipped at a cost of $755,000 and turned over to the Canadian Department 
of National Defence. This hospital is considered to be one of the finest military 
hospitals in Britain and is giving the best of medical treatment to Canada’s sick 
and wounded. Thirty-eight mobile kitchen units, each equipped to feed 250 workers 
at a time, have been presented to Britain’s fire fighters. A vast organization of 
Canadian Red Cross “hospital visitors’? has been built up around hospitals, to be 
ready on call to act as “friends from home” and to provide special diets, extra comforts 
and personal services to Canadian patients; the Maple Leaf Clubs have become 
exceptionally popular with the Forces and provide excellent accommodation, 
recreation and entertainment; and inquiry bureaus have been organized in Britain 
and Canada to obtain information regarding relatives and friends who are missing, 
wounded, or prisoners of war. 


Overseas Shipments.—Shipments up to Dec. 31, 1942, consisted of: 300 ambul- 
ances and other motor-vehicles; 375,000 cases containing over 21,000,000 articles 
of hospital supplies, comforts for the troops and relief clothing; 2,000,000 prisoners- 


*Revised by Dr. F. W. Routley, National Commissioner, Canadian Red Cross Society. 
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of-war food parcels. Distribution of supplies was made, not only to Canadian 
Armed Forces but to all the Allied Nations. Jam and honey were provided to over 
1,000,000 civilian war sufferers in Britain, particularly children in war nurseries and 
orphanages, Women’s Institutes and other organizations. 


Canadian Work.—The packing of food parcels for prisoners of war, begun in 
1941, reached a total of 100,000 a week in the five packing depots at Montreal, 
Toronto, Hamilton, Windsor and Winnipeg. By the end of 1942 over 3,000,000 
parcels had been packed, of which 2,000,000 were shipped, the balance awaiting 
shipment early in the new year. 


Through the Red Cross Volunteer blood-donor clinics, opened in January, 
1940, 220,397 blood donations were received and processed into serum up to the 
end of December, 1942. The 37 clinics and 2 mobile units in operation at that time 
reached an objective of 6,000 transfusions a week; this has been raised to a minimum 
of 15,000 donations a week. The serum has been used in bombed areas and battle- 
fields on fighting fronts. 


Since the beginning of the War, 2,707,808 comforts and supplies have been 
given to the Armed Forces in training or stationed in Canada as well as to hospital 
patients. 


Disaster relief organizations for ship-wrecked seamen and casualties have been 
set up at seaboards and other vulnerable points in Canada; they include 47 emergency 
hospital units, 19 mobile surgical units and vast quantities of hospital supplies and 
relief clothing. 


Financing of Red Cross Activities.—From the outbreak of war to Dec. 31, 
1942, voluntary contributions from all sources to the Society amounted to $31,285,818. 
With the 1943 campaign returns added, this total increased to approximately 
$42,000,000. The two major items of expenditures were for hospital supplies, 
comforts for the Armed Forces and hospital patients, and clothing for civilian war 
sufferers (43 p.c.) and for prisoners-of-war food parcels (82 p.c.). 


Section 5.—The St. John Ambulance Association 


The origin of the St. John Ambulance Association goes back to the Crusades 
and the Knights of St. John and of Malta. His Majesty the King is supreme head of 
the Order which has headquarters at London and units in all parts of the British 
Empire. In Canada, the Governor General is the Knight Commander and meetings 
of the Order are held at Government House. At the head of the Canadian Branch 
is the Commandery of the Grand Priory of the British Realm of the Venerable 
Order of the Hospital of St. John of Jerusalem, usually referred to as the Order of 
St. John. 


The Canadian Branch has its headquarters and national offices in St. John 


‘House, Ottawa, with branches in every province, and local centres in hundreds of 


cities and towns throughout Canada. ‘There are two distinct branches: the Associa- 
tion whose members train instructors, conduct classes and issue various certificates; 
and the Brigade, members of which are in uniform under a form of military discipline, 
receive constant supplementary training, and are available for call whenever the 
need arises. The Brigade strength is approximately 10,000 persons, about equally 
divided between the Ambulance Division (men) and the Nursing Division (women), 
and organized into about 250 divisions from coast to coast. 
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The primary purpose of the Association is to teach First Aid and Home Nursing 
to both civilians and the Armed Forces and to provide trained and organized per- 


sonnel to help in time of disaster or national emergency. This work was started — 


in Canada in 1895 and, since then, about 750,000 persons have received certificates 
and other awards. Since 1940 the number has been close to, or above, 100,000 a 
year. During 1942, 118,490 certificates were issued and in the first half of 19438, 
66,310. Many thousands of these went to members of the Armed Forces to which 
trained instructors and textbooks have been provided in large numbers. In 1942 
an order was issued providing that every member of the Royal Canadian Air Force, 
men and women, must take St. John First Aid instruction. The railways of Canada 
and many large industrial concerns maintain their own St. John centres. The 
training of personnel of Air Raid Precaution in First Aid work has been a large 
war-time undertaking. 


The uniformed Brigade performs a very special function in war-time. At port 
cities it assists the regular R.C.A.M.C. doctors and nurses, helps in hospitals and 
merchant seamen’s hostels and shipwrecked seamen. It largely staffs the First 
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Aid Posts for A.R.P. Early in 1943 when Voluntary Aid Detachments were made ¥ 


an integral part of the Army Nursing Service the Brigade instituted a recruiting 
campaign to enlist V.A.D. or nurses’ aides and many are now on duty in Army 
hospitals. Others are helping short-staffed civilian hospitals. All wear the grey 
and white uniform with the eight-pointed cross of St. John. Uniformed St. John 
Bridgade members are to be found at all exhibitions, large demonstrations or wher- 
ever crowds gather. A new departure in 1948 has been the training of Brigade 
members as blood-typing technicians. |The entire personnel of big war industries 
are typed so that, in the event of serious accident, blood transfusions may be given 
in the quickest possible time. 


Karly in 1943 a new agreement was entered into between the Canadian Red 
Cross Society and the St. John Ambulance Association whereby future training 
would come under a joint board consisting of representatives of both organizations 
and a chairman appointed by the Minister of War Services. Certificates are to be 
issued under the joint name. The object was to avoid duplication, pool instructors 
and make training available to as large a number of persons as possible. Further, 
under this new arrangement, which has been approved under Order in Council, 
the finances necessary to carry on St. John activity in Canada will come from the 
annual public appeal of the Red Cross. 


Pee ee ee. 
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Canadian Criminal Law and Procedure.—A review of the development of 
the Criminal Code in Canada is given at pp. 1085-1087 of the 1934-35 edition of the 
Year Book; it includes a résumé of procedure and an account of the jurisdiction 
of the various classes of judges and magistrates. 

The statistics presented in this chapter are summarized from the “Annual 
Report of Statistics of Criminal and Other Offences’, and are collected directly 
from the criminal courts in the different judicial districts throughout the Dominion. 
There are 156 judicial districts, including 2 sub-districts, divided by provinces 
as follows: Prince Edward Island 3, Nova Scotia 18, New Brunswick 15, Quebec 
25, Ontario 47, Manitoba 6, Saskatchewan 21, Alberta 12, British Columbia 8 
and Yukon 1. 


Section 1.—General Analyses 


Crime is divided into two definite classes, criminal or ‘indictable’ offences, 
which include all serious crime covered by the Criminal Code (see pp. 979-983), 
and summary or ‘non-indictable’ offences, which comprise breaches of municipal 
by-laws, traffic laws and other less serious crimes (see pp. 983-986). Generally, 
indictable offences are triable by jury, although in certain cases the accused is 
accorded the right of election as to whether he be tried by jury or before a judge 
without the intervention of a jury, but in other cases the jurisdiction of the magis- 
trate as to trial is absolute and does not depend upon the consent of the accused. 
Non-indictable offences are usually dealt with summarily by police magistrates 
under the Summary Convictions Act. The term “indictable” applies to offences of 
adults, similar offences committed by juvenilest being termed ‘‘major’’ offences; 
what are termed non-indictable offences when committed by adults are referred to 
as “minor” offences when committed by juveniles. 

During 1942, there were 626,647 cases of adult offenders handled by the courts 
as compared with 596,582 cases in 1941. Of this total 45,283 cases were of an 
indictable nature while 581,364 cases were non-indictable. The corresponding 
figures for 1941 were 49,026 indictable and 547,556 non-indictable cases. In the 
ease of juvenile offenders (under 16 years of age) 13,802 young persons were brought 
before the courts of which 2,044 were dismissed or had their cases adjourned sine die. 


* Revised by H. M. Boyd, Chief, Judicial Statistics Branch, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. The 
sixty-fifth ‘‘Annual Report of Statistics of Criminal and Other Offences”, for the year ended Sept. 30, 
1941, is obtainable from the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Price 50 cents. 


+ The term “‘juvenile’’ is restricted to persons under 16 years of age. 
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Convictions for All Offences.—Total convictions in 1942 increased by 31,919 
or 5-3 p.c. as compared with 1941. Of the total convictions, 11,758 were cases in 
which juveniles were found guilty of major or minor offences, an increase of 1,448 
or 14-0 p.c. as compared with 1941. 


Ontario led the provinces in convictions per 100,000 population during 1942, 
the ratio being 7,966; Quebec was second and Manitoba third. 


Adults.—Alberta led in the rate of convictions for indictable offences, Ontario — 
was second and British Columbia third, with Manitoba a close fourth. Ontario’s — 


rate of 7,457 convictions for non-indictable offences per 100,000 population was the 
highest. Quebec was second in this respect and Manitoba third. 


Juveniles—The ratios for juvenile crime are, of course, relatively small, but 
they are very important from a sociological standpoint. Ontario is clearly in the 
lead as regards major offences and Quebec as regards minor offences. 


CONVICTIONS PER 100,000 POPULATION BY TYPE OF OFFENCE, FOR EACH PROVINCE, 


1942 . 

Province or Territory Indictable ie Pare é Foie Major | Minor eee " eer 
Prince Edward Island.............. 214 1,584 1,798 62 43 105 1,903 
INOVa SCOtiacaertantec ee. ones 280 1,769 2,049 37 23 60 2,109 
New Bruns wiCks. 21 cee ans eases 229 1,757 1,986 60 15 75 2,061 
Muehbe Cee ees oe tect et eee 303 5,772 6,075 48 72 120 6,195 
Ontarioussee sce tice aos eee 394 7,457 7,851 80 35 115 7,966 
Manitobaiccacos cence cs one 328 4,364 4,692 68 13 81 4,773 
Saskatchewan’ Jot 225 o feicieee celeste 289 943 Aeon 44 8 52 1,284 
Alberta net cate coor ere 397 1,806 2,203 59 45 104 2,307 
Britishi©olumbpigw tee ae eee 338 3,019 Saati 36 38 74 3,431 
Yukon and Northwest Territories. . 182 1,041 12230 Na Nil - 1223 
CANADA. ohck a. Settee 337 4,988 0,020 59 42 101 5,426 


War-Time Trends.—During the three-year period from Sept. 30, 1939, to 
Sept. 30, 1942, convictions for all crime in Canada increased from 484,328 to 632,431 
or by 30-6 p.c. During a similar period preceding the War, 1936-39, the increase 
was 15-0 p.c.—from 420,975 cases to 484,328 cases. Thus the total number of 
convictions has increased twice as fast during the first three war years as it did 
during the three years immediately preceding the War. As noted under the re- 
spective headings below, increased rates of convictions during the war years have 
occurred in both adult and juvenile crime. It is significant that at no time since 
statistics of juvenile crime have been compiled separately (1922) has any period 
shown such a marked acceleration in the juvenile crime rate as the first three years 
of war. 


In using the statistics of Table 1, it should be remembered that, while the 
Criminal Code undergoes little change over periods of time, the figures for summary 


convictions are greatly influenced by the changing customs of the people, and show. 


a strong tendency to increase with the increasing urbanization of the population. 
Non-indictable offences as a class have shown an increase in proportion to all offences 
during the past three years, this increase being the result, mainly, of the application 
of the 40 miles an hour speed law throughout Canada, the addition of National 
Registration Acts, the stricter enforcement of the Radio Licence Act and other 
extensions of the field of non-indictable offences under war-time regulations. 
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The most significant figures in Table 1 are those of indictable offences per 100,000 
population. Attention is drawn to the fact that while convictions for non-indictable 
offences have increased fairly steadily since 1934, a decline in convictions for in- 
dictable offences which started in 1940, has continued in 1941 and 1942. 


1.—Convictions for All Offences (Juveniles Included), Classified by Indictable and 
Non-Indictable Offences, Years Ended Sept. 30, 1931-42 


Nore.—Figures for the years 1886 to 1930 will be found at pp. 1050-1051 of the 1939 Year Book. 


Indictable Offences 


Offences Against— Cand 
——_______—_—_————| Other Non-indictable and Minor T seal 
Pro- Pro- | Indict-| Indictable and Major Offences, Total and Cc Ue 
The | perty | perty | able Offences, Total and Ratios : fas 
oar Per- with | without} Of- Ratios YASHONS 
ear} son Vio- Vio- | fences 
lence | lence 
Fail 1 0.000 aati 1 ou 
o 00,0 oO 00,000 
No. No. No. No. No. Of- Popu- No. Of- Popu- No. 
fences | lation fences | lation 
1931 4,739 | 5,288 | 20,649 | 6,177 | 36,853 10-0 355 |] 330, 235 90-0 | 3,183 | 367,088 
1932 4,323 | 5,194 | 19,902 | 7,060 | 36,479 10-9 347 || 300,176 89-1] 2,857 || 336,655 
1933 4,266 | 5,319 | 20,693 7,808 | 38,086 11-4 357 || 294,982 88-6 | 2,762) 333,068 
1934 3,815 | 5,310 | 20,255 7,657 | 37,037 10-6 342 || 331,197 89-4 | 3,060 || 368,234 
1935 4,233 | 5,178 | 20,774 | 8,860 | 39,045 9-7 357 || 364,807 90-3 | 3,336} 403,852 
1936 4,660 | 5,860 | 21,174 |. 9,335 | 41,029 9-7 372 || 379,946 90-3 | 3,445 || 420,975 
1937 5,010 | 5,826 | 22,803 | 8,733 | 42,372 9-1 381 || 422,704 90-9 | 38,801 | 465,076 
1938 5,808 | 6,631 | 23,941 | 12,274 | 48,654 10-5 434 || 416, 644 89-5 | 3,717 |} 465,298 - 
1939 5,668 | 7,354 | 25,628 | 14,475 | 53,125 11-0 469 || 431,203 89-0 | 3,811 | 484,328 
1940 5,476 | 6,677 | 23,644 | 16,224 | 52,021 10-2 456 || 459,242 89-8 | 4,020 |} 511,263 
1941 5,405 | 5,624 | 20,998 | 16,823 | 48,850 8-1 425 || 551,662 91-9 | 4,794} 600,512 
1942 5,671 | 5,456 | 20,605 | 14,497 | 46,229 7-3 396 || 586,202 92-7 | 5,030 |) 632,431 


Increases in the total number of convictions for 1942 are shown in Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick and Quebec. All other provinces show decreases. 


2.—Convictions and Sentences for All Offences (Juveniles Included), by Provinces, 
Years Ended Sept. 30, 1936-42 


Province and Item 1936 1937 . 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 
Prince Edward Island— 
tS ABC OnVviICtiOnsien estes ole Nese. 1,051 1,587 1,745 1,609 150 1,946 1,827 
Sentences— 
Penitentiary sacencease. 2: 13 10 9 17 14 5 1 
ApaAGWOr TINGS. 26s ches sesso © 989 1,453 1,658 1,457 1,379 1,766 1,635 
Reformatory............. 9 6 6 10 16 10 11 
IDGREM eee loins nae ds Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil 2 Nil 
OLR OT aeicae de watasaiheks 40 118 72 125 124 163 180 
Nova Scotia— 
On VICTIONSaetiecaeieios a ste as Tesi bay 7,844 8, 208 9,447 11,024 12,314 12,385 
Sentences— 
POnmitentiaryces ccs cee ics 137 170 202 205 165 126 134 
GROLGr HG. acca esis 6,078 6,728 7,190 8,482 9,959 11,107 11,149 
RRGIGEMALOLY « -- o chovte cs - 78 80 83 89 101 121 112 
1D EE 8 ya eee aren ciedh At alee Nil 1 Nil Nil 1 1 Nil 
OTE ee eI oy SEO 864 865 733 671 798 959 990 
New Brunswick— ‘ 
MM ONVIGUIODS i oa. 2s dle cle oreee 5,701 6,834 6,468 6,537 7,661 9,324 9,583 
Sentences— 
PPONIbONEIAEY 2% .-.- «0cPonsiers 72 80 70 151 74 115 96 
Gaol or fine.............- 4,769 5,548 5,403 5,559 6,606 7,345 8,649 
EZ BLOLIMACOLY: fs sce 5) .fe%o 46 63 49 72 85 98 99 
TIGA S fate es coe ies wees 2 Nil 3 1 Nil Nil 


2 
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2.—Convictions and Sentences for All Offences (Juveniles Included), by Provinces, 
Years Ended Sept. 36, 1936-42—concluded 


Province and Item 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 


Quebec— 
Convictions... Gee has 122,932 109, 552 102,035 104, 987 109, 183 167,811 209, 985 
Sentences— 
iPenitentiaryss seen 741 545 825 903 908 597 563 
Gaolorifine?:..25 6565 96,531 87,250 82,695 85,099 87,071 141,986 183,297 
TRGfOrmsatoryieniiace ese: 293 225 315 401 508 598 595 
Death Hemet cee se 5 4 5 2 4 4 9 
Othersets My ees 2. ee 25,362 21,528 18,195 18,582 20,692 24,626 25,528 
Ontario— 
WOnVICTIONS 4. eee eee 221,263 | 254,886 | 258,238 | 270,328 | 287,656 | 308,202 304, 704 
Sentences— 
Penitentiary eee esse 901 1,143 1,146 1,326 1,359 871 912 
Gaol or fmog: 7. ea ose 175,738 | 208,524 | 215,716 | 233,386 | 255,901 276,464 269, 988 
Reformatory....00...5.3. 2,657 2,622 Bia S57! 3,803 2,937 DGG 2,550 
Death. ciphe aden: tek hs 6 4 6 6 5 4 4 
Other Aces sek: Ss ees: 41,961 42,593 38, 233 31,807 27,454 28,146 31, 250 
Manitoba— 
MSONVICHIONS fick «3b hoes ee 20,431 31,557 36,023 35,015 34,714 35,670 35, 230 
Sentences— 
Penitentiary. 62. ere ess FF 305 320 380 396 259 252 216 
Gaol or fine’. . 2:5 ass de 11,035 19,308 25 , 584 24,144 24,673 27,485 29,973 
GfOriMatOLY 6.) kee ots 100 110 76 105 108 104 83 
De atheree at. douse. i8- 2 Nil 6 3 Nil 1 1 
phere tect. toe ce he 8,989 11,819 9,977 10,367 9,674 7,828 4,957 
Saskatchewan— 
CoOnviCtIONs ta dele a Ne 8,182 10,994 9,909 11,826 12,403 13,921 11, 628 
Sentences— 
Penitentiarya). i. asee. sss 171 180 179 526 149 179 971 
Gaol orstine ee oe 6,976 9,569 8,455 9,863 11,004 12, 682 10,444 
LGLOTINALOLY yas casio as 36 41 40 47 62 65 92 
Death errr tareeedth eae er Nil 1 Nil 1 3 Nil 1 
OGHOT tutes 0, ess FE Aes 999 1,203 1,285 1,389 1,185 995 820 
Alberta— 
Convictions: eee 12,364 14,947 15,032 18,347 19,682 19,413 18,571 
Sentences— 
Penitentiary. -c.onen cee 371 434 356 312 415 287 196 
Gaollor ine 744..)0he eee 9,512 11, 603 12,194 16,015 17,416 17,531 16,434 
IRGIOLMALOLY mae oe 22 | + LLY 18 1 1 9 8 
Deathen won ane Nil 2 1 Nil Nil Nil D) 
Other eae eee 2,459 2,891 2,463 2,019 1,850 1,586 1,931 
British Columbia— 
Convyictionss..ns. coe ee 21,793 26,738 27,510 26,011 27,186 31,662 28,310 
Sentences— 
IPENItEN PAL tnins = seek 192 198 252 222 267 152 131 
Gaolorfinetc 5. . ckeeeen: 17,395 22,699 23,385 21,922 23,148 27,708 24,572 
IReformaAtory ieee ieee 110 129 245 85 114 206 145 
Death’ Peewia Me tere 7 Nil 1 1 4 1 3 
Other eee eee 4,089 Serle 3,627 3,781 3,653 3,595 3,459 
Yukon and N.W.T.— 
Convictions = sitet ate ee 101 137 130 45221 221 249 208 
Sentences— 
Penitentiary :4 4 .....:40%5.01 2 Nil Nil Nil Nil 1 1 
Gaoliortfiine masa oie 94 120 113 192 202 231 200 
meformatony, -.c.sis een se Nil Nil : Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil 
Cath Cheb Or dct es §§ ee WG ‘ 
OPDEr hee tre hee take 5 16 17 29 19 17 i 
Canada— E 
Convictions............... 420,975 | 465,076 | 465,298 | 484,328 | 511,263 | 600,512 632,431 
Sentences— 
Penitentiary............ 2,905 3,080 3,419 4,058 3,610 25985 2,521 
Gaol or:fine. . 2.52 2......... 329,117 | 372,802 | 382,393 | 406,119 | 437,359 | 524,305 556,341 
Reformatory............ 3,351 3,293 3,969 4,613 3,932 3,928 3,695 
Deathiis sete & Hee 22 13 22 14 17 13 15 
Other.......... Ae ee 85,580 85,888 75,495 69,524 66,345 69,681 69,859 
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Appeals.—In the calendar year 1942, 16-6 p.c. of the appeals in criminal or 
indictable cases resulted in the convictions being quashed. Appeals were dismissed 
in 58-9 p.c. of the cases, and new trials were directed in 10-3 p.c. In non-indictable 
cases, 54:4 p.c. of the appeals were dismissed. 


3.—Appeals, by Provinces, 1941 and 1942 
Method of Disposal 
Appeals 
Year and Province Disposed of Con- New 
by Courts victions | Dismissed Trial Other 
Quashed ; Directed 
1941 INDICTABLE AND MAJOR CASES 

Prince Edward Island..............++- oo 2 Nil 1 aie Nil) 
INOWa: SRObIArnia aches ates itanteigios eens 6 4 3 1 2 
rene ES TILDS WIG eres ae he Pon ve eetetilieusreits gieke 2 1 Nil Nil 1 
UG DOG! SEA a tee eye aire, nimienetect) 20 33 5 i 23 3 2 
ACRaa DELTA ete chaser bes pln eiekcnje vi Seas eeaMelenehs s 128 25 63 On 8 34 
Teri ECOTDEA cae nee IP eke a cinec tea ee Washeseteniave ste waye 64 4 44 3 13 
SBRICHUCMOWAT or cir ucislor octets nia’etes Here tiene 19 1 14 Nil 4 
DATEE Ne A sake pvt eo te ta ce RIS cascada wes kc Pre ONE iss 9 oases 72 18 41 6 7 
Meitish Colm, ook feck ise inge neces 90 11 65 4 10 
Supreme Court of Canada.............-. 5 Nil 3 ; 1 1 

Totals, 1941...............5. 421 65 257 25 74 

NON-INDICTABLE AND MINOR CASES 

Prmendward Pohnd) i. sy .cc he Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil 
ING VR OCOMIE eee 1d Malet ties culestmcean 82 12 49 ‘ 21 
ING MERU WIG aes ecb ch eis ns a Stoned sa 0) 3 6 e Nil 
QUGDE CE tanec itee fac dee opie noel auiayens 39 ; 16 23 ss is 
COEINO: 5 AR eee a Teele, hatlcic lavathes ceepree: Ghose 139 48 84 S 7 
ITED EL che ee eat cela cto ecco Bln 35 7 26 i; 2 
Ssalcahe no wall ates ae) lew! cease sta: qrettyerenec 68 23 35 bp 10 
BN TY Osha tee el oaks Baguley eg Ole es Ne SR ei rae er Oa 43 13 12 3 18 
BTIitIS CO LMIDIOT tea tcclt fetch timers se tive yale 59 28 28 * 3 

TROLAIS a Bory ice ies aie es 474 150 263 - 61 

1942 INDICTABLE AND MAJOR CASES 

Pretdinard mind, ee, 2 Nil 2 Nil Nao 
INOWE OO COUT en ik eit. sata tee cheraltrotere dees 10 ‘a 3 1 6 
INS wy SLUMS WAGs te whe ena Wiferos a oe aaa 2 oh 2 Nil Nil 
COTTE eVoy eae Rath Ae Med a ey i eerie 34 if 25 1 1 
(CSA ETS Ve dps col ts aR e ene ae SON ee eacns Eater aaa gr 106 20 51 11 24 
MI CODA OI e ie rabies akhs, sales’ 17 4 12 1 Nil 
Sea icAbe He Wal ctt sac chek Sciets ataaeie ais g Nil 6 1 2 
TEM ERA EE Go ae DE Oe TP Se ie Ba 59 12 28 10 9 
Titian! COMME. os sok csc spealelas oiete « 77 9 57 8 3 
Supreme Court of Canada.............-- 3 1 PD Nil Nil 

DO UALS SLO Seca he Sa caer cise 4 319 53 188 33 \ 45 

NON-INDICTABLE AND MINOR CASES 

Prince award Island... .5...0. 0.05 8.- 4 Nil 1 2 1 
PRUs CORES c. t cdy m cachon ae apasete areles afigde je.udrets 61 14 47 Nil Nil 
RPMS RHITIA UTES 2. cot na aa Natio. hevouainpsiei ese 3 stb ete 3 3 3 
TS OOCR a oak esas + tile cig DO Oe aed cee 39 19 20 a id 
(Crile 3 2 ate siya ie Bee 126 48 46 ss 32 
BUM PRCET ECA AIM te eae tas cutie sve Osleramielnrt, stots woite lo)es Nil Nil Nil rf Nil 
ASR TCHGWEN irc cls cys se aarony aoa 30 i) 20 ss 1 
POET EL I ea ae fasion es aust 619 otal pad ehade {eialiot ale fers 50 14 24 bts 12 
PETS OUT PIBY cise) t odesd co mamsne See eytule die 53 ) 38 S 6 

RT | Fee Rar a eg a 366 113 199 2 52 
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Section 2.—Offences of Adults 


The statistics in Table 4 are comparable with those shown for juvenile offenders 
in Table 18. The separation between adult and juvenile offenders is available only 
for the years beginning with 1922, but totals of adult offences for the years 1931-37 
may be obtained by subtracting those of Table 18 from those of Table 1. 


War-Time Trends.—A marked decrease in convictions for indictable offences 
is noted during the first three war years. ‘‘Offences against the person’’, which 
increased 70-0 p.c. during the three years preceding the War, have shown a 0-2 
p.c. decrease since 1939; “‘offences against property with violence” increased 27-0 
p.c. from 1936 to 1939 but decreased 36-2 p.c. during the three war years; while the 
increase for ‘‘offences against property without violence” in the former period was 
25-5 p.c. as against a decrease of 31-1 p.c. for the latter. 


4.—Convictions of Adults for Indictable and Non-Indictable Offences, by Class 
of Offence, Years Ended Sept. 30, 1938-42 


NUMBERS 
Class of Offence 
1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 
Indictable Offences— 
Offences against the person.................---.- 5, 624 5,478 5, 268 5,142 5,465 
Offences against property with violence.......... 5,509 6, 147 5,416 4,217 3,920 
Offences against property without violence....... 20, 267 22, 113 19,924 16,584 15,551 
Other: heya no ails Aa bet SEI wate eee oe eae "12,199 14,369 16,115 16,703 14,373 
Totals, Indictable Offences................ 43,599 48,107 46,723 42,646 39,309 
Non-Indictable Offences— 
GambhingvA Cte atta acncesecieee Gen ian seek: 10,537 11,106 16,318 30,486 21,129 
Liquor Acts: asics sation atone seca er ei aes 12,442 13,513 12,946 15,369 16,898 
arate Populations... sence eae Sek eee 285,951 | 292,904 | 311,678 | 369,234 399,957 
Vagrancy and loose, idle and disorderly conduct. . 17,602 17,884 18,602 16,912 14,554 
TUN KeNNeSHs sss tec ese eaeln ie mers eee cesar: 36, 894 36,007 37,826 40,002 44,801 
Frequenting bawdy houses...................05: 3,518 2,580 1,170 1,208 1,192 
OER Gare re eke Sie crc eee Unie AH ee setae rs ores 47,720 54,614 57,569 74,345 82,833 
Totals, Non-Indictable Offences........... 414,664 | 428,608 | 456,109 | 547,556 581,364 
Grand-Totals 3. je c.cossspesecceee | 458,263 | 476,715 | 502,832 | 590,202 620,678 
PERCENTAGES OF TOTALS AND PER 100,000 OF POPULATION 
1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 
Class of Offence | m-e_ly mm siym 
PaCa pe bern | Lee ReriieeCal berm be Per 7 |122.Caieeer 
of: | 100,000} of | 100,000} of | 100,000} of | 100,000} of | 100,000 
Total} Pop. |Total| Pop. |Total} Pop. |Total| Pop. |Total| Pop. 
Indictable Offences— 
Offences against the per- 
BONS eae eee 1-2 50 | 1-1 48 | 1-0 46 | 0-9 45 | 0:9 47 
Offences against property 
with violence.......... 1-2 49 1-3 54 1-1 47 | 0-7 37 | 0:6 34 
Offences against property 
without violence....... 4-4 181 | 4-6 196 | 4-0 175 | 2-8 144 | 2-5 133 
Others, 06 dee tee acinow 2-7 109 3-1 127 3°2 141 2-8 145 2:3 123 
_ Totals, Indictable Offences.| 9-5 889 | 10-1 425 | 9-3 409 | 7-2 371 | 6-3 337 
Non-Indictable Offences— 
Gambling Acts.......... 2°3 94 | 2-3 98 | 3-2 143 | 5-2 265 | 3-4 181 
iguonmACtsae eae: 2-7 GUT |E eaat!) 119 | 2-6 1135|" 2:6 13427 145 
Traffic regulations........| 62:4 | 2,551 | 61-4 |} 2,589 | 62-0 | 2,729 | 62-5 | 3,209 | 64-4 3,432 
Vagrancy and loose, idle, 
and disorderly conduct.| 3-8 157 | 3-8 158 | 3-7 163 | 2-9 147 | 2-4 125 
Drunkenness............. 8-1 329 7°6 318 | 7-5 331 6°8 348 | 7-2 385 
Frequenting bawdy 
HOUSES: wapacce eee ak oe 0-8 31 0-5 23 0-2 10°} 0:2 10022 10 
@OCHGR ee dere eater 10-4 426 | 11-4 483 | 11-5 504 | 12-6 646 | 13-4 711 
Totals, Non-Indictable 
OffOnGes esis seksreot 90-5 | 3,699 | 89-9 | 38,788 | 90-7 |] 3,998 | 92:8 | 4,759 | 93-7 | “4,989 
Grand Totals........... 100-0 | 4,088 (100-0 | 4,213 (100-0 | 4,402 |100-0 | 5,130 [100-0 5,326 
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Subsection 1.—Convictions of Adults for Indictable Offences 


The ‘progress of a community, from a moral point of view, is often judged by 
the number of convictions for indictable offences, as these are less affected. than 
non-indictable offences by extraneous circumstances and the varying methods of 
law enforcement in different areas and in different years. However, in the study 
of such statistics it is important to have comparable figures over a period of years. 
Table 5, along with the figures published in earlier editions of the Year Book (see 
headnote to table), provides the necessary background. . 

It may be stated that during the 42-year period from 1900 to 1942 crimes 
increased from 5,768 to 39,309 or 582 p.c. The increase in the population during the 
same period was 117-1 p.c., revealing that the increase in the crime rate was almost 
five times that of the population. 

War-Time Trends.—Convictions for indictable offences, which had increased 
from 36,059 in 1936 to 48,107 in 1939, or by 33-4 p.c. during the three years preceding 
the outbreak of war, have decreased steadily during the first three war years. The 
1942 total of convictions was 39,309, a decrease of 18-3 p.c. since the War started. 
5.—Convictions of Adults for Nina oie rg by Provinces, Years Ended Sept. 30, 

Norz.—For figures for 1900-20, see p. 1016 of the 1933 Year Book and for 1921-30, p. 908 of the 1942 


Year | P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B. | Que. | Ont. | Man. Sask. | Alta. | B.C. | Yukon | N.W.T.| Canada 


aa a | a lomo Cm ele? nn 


1931...)55 57 | 1,184 461 | 5,737 |12,000 | 3,102 | 2,716 | 2,887 | 3,385 8 5 || 31,542 
10320092 = 78 | 1,072 514 | 7,086 |12,428 | 2,982 | 1,893 | 2,241 | 3,072 6 11 | 31,383 
AVS Sainte « 70 | 1,160 479 | 7,713 |13,152 | 2,667 | 2,049 | 2,544 | 3,004 7 7 82,942 
1934...... 88 992 525 | 7,687 |11,761 | 2,571 | 2,396 | 2,708 | 2,946 3 7} 31,684 
1935...... 59 | 1,002 576 | 9,354 [12,653 | 2,382 | 1,976 | 2,424 | 3,088 3 14} 33,531 
1936...... 75 | 1,147 744 | 9,497 |13,594 | 2,631 | 2,194 | 3,138 | 3,021 8 10 || 36,059 
1OSAIALGe. 98 | 1,081 759 | 7,781 |14,569 | 2,889 | 3,083 | 3,589 | 3,331 8 10 || 37,148 
1988 Fee 225 | 1,269 912 |10,277 |17,248 | 3,041 | 2,555 | 3,619 | 4,443 7 3 || 438,599 
UR eben 268 | 1,635 | 1,107 |10,804 |19,804 | 3,220 | 3,450 | 4, 087 | 3,701 7 24 || 48,107 
1940... 2/5: 251 | 1,573 | 1,131 |12,152 |17,558 | 3,353 | 2,886 4,411 | 3,392 3 13 || 46,723 
10S Te ecrs 907 | 1,675 | 1,185 ]11,514 |15,861 | 2,811 | 3,106 | 3,263 2,996 6 22) 42,646 
19425. Sau 205 | 1,646 | 1,063 10,269 [15,070 | 2,419 | 2,621 | 3,193 2,792 5 26 | 39,309 


Multiple Convictions.—The total number of convictions for any one year 
must not be confused with the total number of persons convicted for the same period 
since an increasing number of persons tried for indictable offences have been con- 
vieted for more than one offence at the same trial. The trend of such multiple 
convictions is of value to students of sociology. 


6.—Persons Convicted of More than One Crime at the Time of Trial Compared with 
Persons Convicted of One Crime, Years Ended Sept. 30, 1938-42 


Persons Convicted of— 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 
US 2 Ree eae acre eee a eee ne en as Cn SEAL RTE 
EMT ANE OR TE eelaitiecio elecalasin so oreterslesieksls)sie see sie seies 2,546 2,901- 2,652 1,850 1,838 
Delp WEES Meret Gots aferel clatsroe\ eles esis euereresicveeiere euginssleve 624 713 623 554 
RRS alesis ett BASH ISIE ees scale, alates « wie einia/acois'!s siene)ie 285 340 289 235 222 
Prem hak Ppa (818 Pe a oicr 5'r/cis) sie eno) cfs 3s 0-418 © ernie, ota 172 164 181 135 130 
PO 0 CRIES Sy Sl PO, OC ER A een ae ea 107 103 99 96 81 
PMMA Nee occa e's late a cisre leg o oleie.s eissjaye.s er serm essere: © 59 87 61 43 55 
etre Be. SO, ee oat cin sa ahiisiince we a Gia. Saye eso tom p 44 60 37 41 49 
MaRS rte lee haves eieletgs solo. apa,o/ a! siegaioin aha 6 0'die # ejareie § 23 39 27 31 26 
RCRD Ha Nine EEN alatarc e aiaieinrevelorers.e ss p'sisieiele 6 ere AT 32 27 20 22 
tty ADO) OFOTICOB Gre a betnisiese evereleieleccislots:c:s <lesaiavei#yerele'aiep'etie 73 68 87 56 74 
91 OffeNCES OF OVEF. cee cccscccboccscccercecesceceses 14 25 19 18 15 
Totals, Convicted of more than One Crime..... 3,964 4,532 4,102 3,079 2,965 
Totals, Convicted of One Crime.........+++++-- 31,478 33, 700 33,879 32,692 29,340 


Seren | aerate | <aomeameneaeneneset | ea ee 


Grand Totals...............++seees08: 35,442 38,232 37,981 35,771 32,305 
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Acquittals in Relation to Convictions.—In 1941 Nova Scotia, New Bruns- 
wick, Saskatchewan and the Territories showed increases as compared with 1940 
in the number of convictions for indictable offences. In 1942, the number of con- 
victions was less than in 1941 for each of the provinces but the Territories showed 
an increase. The percentage of acquittals to convictions for recent years is greatest 
in Ontario with Nova Scotia or Alberta taking second place. The variation in 
position of the provinces, however, aside from Ontario, shows fairly wide fluctuation. 


7.—Charges, Convictions, and Percentages of Acquittals of Adults Charged with 
Indictable Offences, by Provinces, Years Ended Sept. 30, 1940-42 


1940 1941 1942 Percentages of Acquittals 
Province 
Con- Con- Con- 
Charges Seine Charges cere Charges winters 1940 1941 1942 
No No No No. No No 

Prince Edward Island.... 260 251 217 207 226 205 3:5 4-8 10-2 
INOVarSCObia.- eases 1,825 1,573 1,999 1,675 1,892 1,646 13-8 19-3 14-9 
New Brunswick.......... 1,199 Past 1,260 1,185 1,119 1,063 5-7 6-3 5-3 
Quebecseas. aon as tans 135112) 12), 15212 433 Wt O14 sed eG 7on| 0) 209 7:3 8-0 8-7 
Ontarios ing Peeks! ae. 21,448 | 17,558 | 19,280 | 15,861 | 18,457 | 15,070 18-1 21-6 22-5 
(Maa TOOG toc cgna matter 3,768 3,303 3,210 2,811 iol 2,419 11-0 14-2 12-9 
Saskatchewan............ 3,135 2,886 3,412 3,106 2,805 Doo 7-9 9-9 7-0 
Albertans) se Ree 4,908 4,411 3, 846 3,263 B28 8,193 10-1 17-8 16:5 
British Columbia......... 8,837 38,392 3,340 2,996 3, 180 2,792 11-6 1i-5 12315 
Yukon HAV Wal VAS Bias ate ae 2 16 29 28 35 31 33-3 3-6 12-9 
2°79 15-0 15-2 


Canada.............. 53,516 | 46,723 | 49,026 | 42,646 | 45,283 | 39,309 12: 


Classes of Indictable Offences and Analyses of Convictions.—The 1942 con- 
victions were 7-8 p.c. lower than in 1941 when they were 8-7 p.c. below the 1940 
figure. Decreases in theft, embezzlement, false pretences, fraud, receiving stolen goods, 
horse- and cattle-stealing, burglary, robbery, forgery and uttering, and gambling, 
which are among the crimes providing the greatest percentage of all indictable 
convictions, were leaders in the decline of indictable crime during the war years. 
They were also the leaders in the heavy increase in indictable crime during the 


three years preceding the War. Convictions for theft increased 18-3 p.c. in the. 


three pre-war years and decreased 29-3 p.c. since the War started. Theft comprises 
nearly one-third of all indictable offences. 


8.—Indictable Offences of Adults, by Classes, Years Ended Sept. 30, 1940-42 


1940 1941 1942 
Class and Offence 
Con- . Con- Con- 
Charges victions Charges victions Charges victions 

Class I.—Offences Against the Person 

PA DOUCtIONN ei. cn iieite Sara Maree cia tier 29 13 21 19 21 11 
IANSSALLLG) Ma cee cae fas ee aaa es eee 4,549 3, 632 4,906 3,914 5, 440 4,301 
Offences against females................ 1, 260 923 776 567 800 540 
Manslaughter and murder............... 152 65 158 60 159 68 
Attempted murder; shooting and wound- 

LIVGeRT Pies She Skt ae Bo os SiR eh ree 125 85 145 108 134 92 
Non-support, desertion: ».me.a.scin ao un 539 414 509 380 412 325 
Other offences against the person........ 164 136 150 94 152 128 

Totals, Class I.......... CAE 6,818 5,268 6,665 5,142 7,118 5,465 
Class If.—Offences Against Property 
With Violence 
Burglaryand robbetysh.5. 55.04. -lakeee 6,074 5,416 4,727 4,217 | 4,406 3,920 
Totals, Class 1.25 2.0. 2585: 6,074 5,416 4,727 4,217 4,406 3,920 


\\ 
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8.—Indictable Offences of Adults, by Classes, Years Ended Sept. 30, 1940-42—conc. 
Pe Se ee ee eee 
1940 1941 1942 
Class and Offence 
Con- Con- Con- 
Charges victions Charges victions Charges victions 
Class 111.—Offences Against Property 
Without Violence 
Bringing stolen goods into Canada....... 4° 4 5 5 4 4 
Fraud, embezzlement and false pretences. 4,268 3,679 3,292 2,791 2,859 2,478 
Receiving stolen goods..............+++- 2,465 1,965 1,728 358 1,542 1,183 
BE CLES ttn, Sceere ateeee bss eee ciiors) oho eteeet © = 15,330 13, 464 13,462 11, 632 12,685 11,056 
Totals, Class TII............... 22,067 19,112 18,487 15,779 17,090 14,721 
Class IV.—Malicious Offences Against 
Property 
PPBOM, oo cg acted eboney eee his ols 0 wie laterals 92 58 77 59 55 42 
Malicious damage to property........... 910 754 896 746 986 788 
Totals, Class IV............... 1,602 812 973 805 1,041 830 
Class V.—Forgery and Other Offences 
Against the Currency 
Offences against currency.............-- 64 52 48 45 9 8 
Forgery and uttering forged documents.. 1,635 ead 1,093 1,044 1,254 1,217 
WP obals SCIASS Ws 1 > fees wales 1,699 1,603 1,141 1,089 1,263 1,225 
Class V1.—Other Offences Not In- 
cluded in the Foregoing Classes 
Dangerous or reckless driving........... 1,593 1,286 1,588 1,302 1,469 1,165 
Defence of Canada Regulations......... 1,079 949 1,784 i552 1,298 1,232 
Driving car while drunk................ 2,006 1,794 2,232 1,984 1,967 1,720 
Gambling and lotteries...............-. 3,028 2,934 3,815 3,672 2,432 2,361 
Keeping bawdy houses and inmates..... 4,086 4,038 3,731 3,693 3,309 3,269 
Various other offences............--+0+- 4,064 Sol 3,883 3,411 3,890 3,401 
Totals, Class WU ...2.. ves ck Flew 15,856 14,512 17,033 15,614 14,365 18,148 
Grand Totals SE AI 53,516 46,723 49,026 42,646 45,283 39,309 
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9.—Charges, Acquittals, Convictions, and Sentences in Respect of Indictable 
Offences, Years Ended Sept. 30, 1936-42 


———————————— 


Item 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 
Ginarcose re om Banal ieteterc odors Menus =o a 42,541 | 43,968 | 50,998 | 56,352 | 53,516 49,026 | 45,283 
ACO ULC ALES Hs, ae us Be oie eee aie calm iitharete's 8 6,381 | 6,768 | 7,346 | 8,194] 6,764} 6,333 5,934 
Persons detained for lunacy............--.-- 101 52 53 51 29 47 40 
Gian VICHROUS eee ee cd hie oe awake He ee iiacions 36,059 | 37,148 | 43,599 | 48,107 | 46,723 | 42,646 39,309 
DE RLOS emer ete seats ve oR cass erie sande csusuete ee. 5g 32,689 | 33,865 | 39,423 | 48,282 40,482 | 36,429 83,415 
ORAAIGS pra Colac Wiekae ib tire eieraieie- ale @maerap eas 8,370 8,783 4,176 4,826 6,241 6,217 6,894 
BAL Nt CON NICKIONS a. 6 tees ia.teins ope eh-rshar aye om 24,109 | 24,291 | 28,536 | 29,875 30,341 | 27,826 26,212 
Second, COMVICHONS 2 ac ¢ cine o seerrels supers nis <1 3,864 | 4,273 4,974 | 5,744 | 4,903 4,257 3,769 
Reiterated convictions...............+-++. 8,086 8,584 | 10,089 | 12,488 | 11,479 | 10,563 9,328 
Sentences— 
PORCH GLA TING. vite sG paces + megan's + 48 9,593 | 9,310 | 11,368 | 13,047 | 14,873 16,828 | 15,573 
Under one year in gaol...............-05- 11,319 | 12,224 | 15,115 | 16,246 | 14,766 12,354 hie 9 
One year or over in gaol............+.---. 1,651 | 1,506 | 1,740 | 1,904 | 1,784 1,578 1,516 
Two years and under five in penitentiary..| 2,371 2,434 | 2,804 | 3,558} 3,103 | 2,119 Qh 
Five years or over in penitentiary........ 528 644 608 497 500 459 347 
Hor life an penitentiary... cc..e.s+.cee. 6 2 7 3 7 7 1 
TD PeSH ELD! of OR SAR Spr LO ie OF NOUS Pah eae 22 13 22 14 17 13 15 
Committed to reformatories............- 2,572 | 2,519 | 3,122 | 3,629 2,738 2,596 2,241 
ithenipencencess Wir. nade oes rena 7,997 | 8,496 | 8,813 | 9,209 | 8,935 6, 692 6,304 
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10.— Convictions for Indictable Offences, Classified by Occupation, Conjugal Con- 
dition, Birthplace, Religion, etc., of Person Convicted, Years Ended Sept. 30, 


1936-42. 
Item 1936 | 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 
Occupation— 
Agrigulture aii) 2s a ee eh a ee 2,531 | 3,286. |> 3.198) - 3,778) 450791) 93.372 2,891 
AT Medi Servicess ee nice 1 1 1 1 878 | 1,692 2,468 
Glorienly is) pecan: este oe oe ae 1 1 1 2,088 | 1,592 | 1,935 1,549 
Tamibering :. une ce. eae 98 136 194 202 232 177 187 
Electric light and power.................. 1 1 1 78 84 101 84 
Entertainment and sport...............-. 1 1 1 146 130 146 89 
Finance and insurance............-..seee- 1 1 1 100 91 127 41 
Fishing and trapping...... a es gfe ‘Aer 181 218 242 372 440 279 313 
Laundry andicleaninig= 22)... <)ec ces. seen 1 1 1 53 462 857 291 
Mining. Gee. SON. corns 368 434 515 699 798 675 674 
iedlves cri and construction,.......... 3,197 |} 38,491 | 3,696} 4,485 | 3,788 | 3,447 3,586 
ervice— 
Domostie: 22 23168sis 58 co etee eee 3,777 | 4,187 | 3,862 | 3,946 | 5,305 | 4,752 4,591 
PaESGRAle eet deen ane 1 1 1 956 941 | 1,004 1,004 
Publign i. c 06 es See 445 415 376 260 171 71 130 
Professional. <4 hi. eee. casas Oi etl 169 156 210 218 257 317 252 
Transportation... ¢; <o: 2. keen aor 1,406 | 1,424] 1,779] 1,938] 2,004] 1,740] 1,949 
PAS. ee, eee ree Re ee 6,003 | 5,052 | 6,112 | 4,237] 3,848 | 3.939 | 3,262 
Tabour tec. Aste ta et 13,470 | 14,325 | 18,400 | 19,303 | 16,838 | 13,708 | 11,668 
At educational institutions............... 647 733 806 869 866 753 567 
Wnemployed voy cee hee ee 1,170 | 1,477 | 2,216] 1,789} 2,003 | 92,199 918 
Not piven. chuc Benin seek hee eee 2,597 | 1,814] 3,993 | 2,640] 1,986] 2.195 | 2,795 
"Totals hee, 20) obs Se Jaa oe 36,059 | 37,148 | 43,599 | 48,107 | 46,723 | 42,646 | 39,309 
Conjugal Condition— 
arried sti eR eet 12,392 | 12,885 | 13,787 | 16,580 | 16,508 | 16,795 | 14,615 
Bingley: b.cnsm chen ye eet, Cee Tae 20,759 | 22,061 | 25,017 | 28,187 |\ 27,539 | 22.993 | 21,390 
Widowed 22. ce dae eee ee 581 642 823 810 711 709 495 
Divorced ENOTES Ta ER Lt oth Chaya OE te nee NR ET 23 33 93 42 54 26 42 
Notioi ven Sarl ORC OOS tic t | RAR Oe Oe 2,304 | 1,577] 3,949 | 2,488] 1,911 | 2,123 2,767 
Educational Status— 
Unable to read or write............c.008: 375 332 487 832 465 219 251 
Hlementaryaic aos ks canes Lo ee ae: 34,339 | 35,461 | 39,594 | 43,908 | 43,932 | 39,952 | 36,066 
Superiore sete g. ores peered: ps ties ge oat 575 791 703 | 1,203 818 462 339 
NOG UVENG son epost ae ee Seen ae 770 564 | 2,815 | 2,164] 1,508 1,913 2,653 
Age— 
iGtvears'and under. lee eee ee ee ee 6,875 | 7,503 | 8,492 | 10,480 | 9,471 | 8,580 8,468 
2t years and’ under 40#E hs PRR 19,244 | 20,446 | 22,751 | 25,393 | 25,380 | 21,713 | 19,423 
£0 VORtS OF Over pW ada c hc eae 6,948 | 7,215 | 8,019 | 8,966 | 9,956] 9,895 8,563 
NOt BivenisiLct. oe, Gade ee eet 2,992 | 1,984] 4,337] 3,268] 1,916 | 2,598 2,855 
Use of Liquors— 
MGdGratel ote het eae er 30,561 | 32,838 | 35,625 | 40,231 | 39,634 | 35,618 |. 31,793 
Tmmoderate: 7) ..5450s See 3,487 | 3,637 | 5,702 | 5,990 | 5,730 | 5,113 4,927 
INGtigivien teat tol ae eee eee 2,011 673.}..'2,272 1) 1, 8881S) 850719 1-015 2,589 
Birthplace— 
Erigiand ori Walestiat.e eet: ees) 1,518 | 1,548 | 1,619 | 1,747} 1,423 | 1,187 1,129 
Tepe PNG nr eke Seretore re eee kee ead 368 449 477 515 359 944 253 
Scotland :2cs fast vie BA ee oe 813 772 894 870 719 487 497 
Gangdas nce ee ee hee es ies 26,751 | 28,082 | 31,601 | 37,677 | 37,264 | 33,204 | 30,700 
Other British possessions................. 132 147 206 123 85 99 84 
United States /© vieteta Pak saa 1,116 818 948 986 967 912 733 
Other foreign countries................... 3,536 | 3,880 | 3,960 | 3,942 | 4,438 | 4,637 3,363 
INGE wavenic ts daa itex cc. fA ee ae 1,825 | 1,452] 3,894 | 2,247| 1,468] 1,996 2,550 
Religion— 
SERGE hl ia eo lag Ne OT Sarees Wha 837 | 1,045] 1,081 | 1,116 931 838 719 
Church of eteland.. tstcereceeskadctae: 3,323 | 4,103 | 4,321] 4,729] 4,348] 3,784 3,846 
MEWS trp eat va supe tomeuten «hae anes 538 486 646 743 514 473 517 
MM eb MOdistt ly sutra ulinny thre teas ante 268 254 Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil 
Brosh toriaty hi oacer. enemies a 2,004 | 2,430] 2,749] 3,087] 2,665] 2,162 1,941 
MomMan, Cetholie cove ceaostogo eek one 15,464 | 15,678 | 17,854 | 20,410 | 21,677 | 19,3295 | 18,191 
Winted.Churcht: 4s.) ae ee 2,887 | 8,567 | 4,099 | 5,127] 4,810] 4.372 4,099 
Protestantanss (i oF. < cul. ok sneha k He castes 4,747 | 3,724 | 4,464 | 5,352 | 4,978 | 4.593 3,800 
Other denominations). .acesiec bee cde ie. 3,129 | 4,040 | 3,6623) 4,026 | 4,335 | 4,517 3,221 
INomrelisionS:. & Sc.na ea ace 1 1 5173 388 503 345 275 
INOS: SvOM ptaeny, 2 eee te Cane? Ub gees See 2 2,862 | 1,821 | 4,206 | 8,129] 1,962 | 2,307 2,800 
Residence— 
Cities or, towsis|see cn Tee. 0) tice. 27,749 | 28,247 | 33,611 | 36,911 | 36,011 | 32,775 | 30,736 
Rural districts Coo hoe be ew 8,310 | 8,901 | 9,988 | 11,196 | 10,712 | 9,871 8,573 


1 Not reported separately in this year. 
vised since the publication of the 1942 Year Book. 


2 Not withstandin 
Canada was completely organized in 1926, these persons sti 


g the fact that the United Church of 
ll reported themselves as Methodists. 3 
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Convictions of Females.—Females convicted of indictable offences numbered 
5,894 in 1942, a decrease from the total of 6,217 in 1941. They comprised 15-0 p.c. 
of all convictions of adults in 1942 as compared with 14-6 p.c. in 1941. In all 
provinces except Ontario and British Columbia, the percentages of women con- 
victed to total convictions were higher in 1942 than in 1941. Increases, however, 
were not great in any province. 


11.—Convictions of Females for Indictable Offences, by Provinces, Years Ended 
Sept. 30, 1938-42 


ETE RI alae Ee ES Ry ee a ee ee ee 
NEE 
a Percentages of 
2 Numbers of Convictions — Females Convicted 
Province to Totals Convicted 


1938 | 1939 } 1940 } 1941 | 1942 || 1938 ) 1939 | 1940 | 1941 | 1942 


Prince Edward Island...... 15 16 17 19 23 6-7 6-0 6-7 9-2 11-2 
INGvalSCOblaee nn scsaek sos bu 71 73 95 80 108 5-6 4-5 6-0 4-8 6-6 
New Brunswick............ 59 50 38 ne 82 6-5 4-5 3-4 6-1 7-7 
Quehoesthay oecanceais ices 1,880 | 2,589 | 3,732 | 3,573 | 3,313 18-3 23-9 30-7 31-0 32-3 
WntavTiON see Cowes cates eae & 47 897 | 1,190 | 1,303 | 1,183 5-5 4-5 6-8 8-2 7-9 
IMAI GOD Ss a shea leie ste es iraswekel 258 240 276 288 3p be 8-4 6-3 8-2 10-2 12-9 
Saskatchewan............-. 133 210 223 299 305 5-2 6-1 7:7 9-6 11-6 
Alberta tai untsser Se a ae 246 317 310 251 267 6-8 7-7 7-0 7-7 8-4 
British Columbia:.......... 567 427 358 332 298 12-8 11-5 10-6 11-1 10-7 
‘Yiukon and JN Ws La geias  osr Nil 6 2 Nil 3 - 19-3 | 12-5 - 9-7 

Canadasicniee: coke se: 4,176 | 4,825 | 6,241 | 6,217 | 5,894 9-6 10-0 13-3 14-6 15-0 


Meee eee eee eee ee See 


Recidivism.—The number of offenders who relapse into crime after a first 
conviction has decreased during 1941 and 1942. While the number of first offenders 
decreased during the first three war years, the percentage of total convictions re- 
presented by this class increased slowly. The number of recidivists and the per- 
centage of total convictions they represent have both decreased, though by less than 
1 p.c. per year. 


12.—First Offences, Second Offences, and Reiterated Offences of an Indictable 
Nature, Years Ended Sept. 30, 1938-42 


er ee eee eee ee SS 
ee SS OOO I >a—>aom—™- 


Percentages of 
Numbers of Convictions First, Second, etc. 
Class of Offence Convictions to Totals 


1938 | 1939 } 1940 ) 1941 | 1942 |) 1938 | 1939 |} 1940 | 1941 | 1942 


LIS) Gagne ses Gh OREO OOO: 28,536| 29,875] 30,341] 27,826] 26,212|| 65-45) 62-10) 64-94] 65-25) 66-68 
DECONG oe). cea acile in aula tirs 4,974| 5,744| 4,903} 4,257] 3,769] 11-41] 11-94) 10-49) 9-98) 9-59 
PRentverate dh acetate. «isle ess 21 10,089| 12,488] 11,479] 10,563| 9,328] 28-14] 25-96) 24-57) 24-77) 23-73 

Wotals eee kis 43,599| 48,107| 46,723] 42,646] 39,309] 100-09) 100-00) 100-60) 100-00 100-00 


ee eee ee ae ee ee ee eee eee ee eee a eee a a eee cty caer aPRaE AT TTR 


Subsection 2.—Non-Indictable Convictions of Adults 


The following statistics relate to non-indictable offences of adults (persons 16 
years of age or over) and disposed of by police magistrates or other justices of the 
peace, under authority of the Summary Convictions Act. Such convictions during 
1942 showed an increase of 6-2 p.c. as compared with 1941. The increase was 
almost totally accounted for in the Province of Quebec, although Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick showed nominal increases. All other provinces showed fewer 
convictions for 1942 than 1941. 
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13.— Convictions of Adults for Non-Indictable Offences, by Provinces, Years Ended 
Sept. 30, 1931-42 


Book. 


Year |P.E.I.| N.S.| N.B.| Que. Ont. Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. | Yukon | N.W.T Canada 


1931.. 838] 5,324] 4,533] 99,381} 153,451} 22,625} 10,691; 13,113) 17,671 80 71) 327,778 
1932. . 825} 3,573] 3,841) 112,132) 131,374} 18,218} 7,538) 8,180) 12,148 55 25|| 297,909 
1933... 655] 3,922) 3,483) 117,433) 124,589} 15,396) 6,355) 9,698) 11,051) = 68 23] 292,673 
1934. . 733| 4,216] 3,598} 115,313} 160,895} 16,985} (5,680; 7,896] 13,369 28 31}) 328, 744 
1935. . 924) 4,818] 3,968} 118,499} 190,763) 15,685) 5,749] 8,398} 13,759 41 38]| 362,642 
1936. . 956} 5,593] 4,691) 111,254] 204,744) 17,476) 5,750) 8,810} 18,349 58 25|| 377, 706 
1937..| 1,438] 6,249] 5,706] 99,404] 237,309] 28,500} 7,580) 10,910) 22,997 62 57|| 420, 212 
1938..| 1,497] 6,552) 5,299} 89,443) 238,224) 32,748} 7,113} 10,973) 22,695 60 60\| 414, 664 
1939. .| 1,293] 7,503} 5,095} 91,607) 247,609} 31,467) 8,147} 13,816] 21,881 89 101] 428, 608 
1940. .| 1,237] 9,138] 6,213} 93,965} 267,166} 31,018} 9,276) 14,702} 23,190 98 106} 456, 109 
1941..| 1,664|/10,254| 7,703] 152,330] 288,874] 32,481] 10,499) 15,434] 28,096 80 141|| 547,556 
1942. .| 1,521)10,386) 8,170} 195,672] 285,240) 32,209) 8,541} 14,543} 24,905 86] 91} 581,364 


The marked increase in the past 16 years in non-indictable convictions has 
been due, almost entirely, to breaches of traffic regulations, which have risen from 
96,340 in 1927 to 399,957 during 1942 or from 50 p.c. of the total in 1927 to 68-8 p.c. 
in 1942. Breaches of the radio licence laws have also increased rapidly during the 
past two years, due, perhaps, to stricter enforcement. 


14.—Non-Indictable Convictions, by Type, Years Ended Sept. 30, 1938-42 


Increase 
or 
Offence 1938 1939 1940 — 1942 Pacceaen 
1941-42 
MASSA Ul becctsnet etn eae ae rire ee 3, 236 Sign b4 2,865 2,790 3,004 1-214 
Fishery and game Acts, offences against. 2,704 3,181 2,854 3,403 2,412 —991 
Gambling Acts, offences against........ 10,537 11,106 16,318 30,486 21,129 —9,357 
Liquor, prohibition and temperance 
Acts, offences against................. 12,442 13,513 12,946 15,369 16,898 +1,529 
Non-payment of wages.................. TAG: 1,436 L202 1,380 364 —1,016 
Breaches of traffic regulations........... 285,951 292,904 311,678 369, 234 399, 957 +30,723 
Breaches:ofbyclawst csce se ool acc tee 21,914 25, 852 30,030 36,102 34,541 —1,561 
Non-support of family and neglecting 
CHUTE eee Gaeta eae See Pel o74 220 2,238 2,546 2,403 —143 
Contributing to delinquency of children. W335 1,362 1326 1,360 1,158 —202 
Revenue laws, offences against.......... 4, 267 1,610 1,947 1,012 2,052 +1, 040 
MASTAN Gye Meee crete ere suas 9,273 12, 623 9,758 8,856 tebe —1,644 
Drunkenne say. cage eden 2 Mee eee en 36, 894 36, 007 37,826 40,002 44,801 +4, 799 
Frequenting bawdy houses.............. 3,518 2,580 1,170 1,208 1,192 —16 
Loose, idle, disorderly conduct, and 
disturbing the peace... <.50......5+. 6. 8, 458 5,585 9, 220 9,291 9, 684 +393 
Radios without licences................. 1 4,479 2,901 12,447 21,706 +9, 259 
Various other offences.|.........0..25.55 10,843 11,047 11,760 12,070 12,851 +781 
Totals hos Fee ess 414,664 | 428,608 | 456,109 | 547,556 | 581,364 || +33,808 


1 Convictions for operating radio without licence were formerly classed as offences against revenue laws. 


Convictions for Drunkenness.—The number of convictions for drunkenness 
in Canada increased by 11-2 p.c. in 1942 as compared with 1941. Maximum figures 
were attained in the years 1913 and 1914; during the War of 1914-18 there was an 
appreciable reduction and since then, while figures have fluctuated, they have not 
approximated the former high levels. 


Nore.—For figures for 1900-12, see p. 1020 of the 1933 Year Book and for 1913-30, p. 913 cf the 1942 Year 
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15.—Convictions for Drunkenness, by Provinces, Years Ended Sept. 30, 1931-42 


Norz.—For figures for 1900-10, see p. 1021 of the 1933 Year Book and for 1911-30 p. 914 of the 1942 Year 
Book. 


eS SET 


Year | P.E.1.| N.S. | N.B. | Que. Ont. | Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. |Yukon |N.W.T.|| Canada 


TSLAES. 2 446 | 2,137 | 1,541 | 7,461 | 12,404 | 1,089 466 | 1,191 | 2,372 41 | Nil 29, 148 
1082 sie.s 355 | 1,402 | 1,142 | 5,913 | 10,388 | 1,023 319 908 | 1,195 if ed 22,664 
1983... 297 | 1,478 | 1,127 | 4,575 | 8,724 737 286 589 | 1,068 28 1]| 18,910 
1934..... 401 | 1,486 | 1,505 | 4,776 | 9,060 826 304 609 | 1,781 12 4}| 20,764 
1935..... 475 | 1,933 | 1,755 | 4,705 | 12,386 | 1,054 379 692 | 2,230 29 5 || 25,648 
1€36..... 558 | 2,221 | 2,187 | 5,332 | 13,049 | 1,125 418 785 | 2,734 21 3 || 28,483 
19ST «PS 559 | 2,577 | 2,809 | 7,544 | 15,960 | 1,050 425 929 | 2,720 14 19 || 34,606 
1938..... 595 | 2,628 | 2,730 | 7,220 | 17,585 | 1,286 848 922 | 3,053 17 10 || 36,894 
1989 ie}. 546 | 2,463 | 2,179 | 6,427 | 18,120 985 895 | 1,130 | 3,226 23 13 || 36,007 
1940 2.7.33 467 | 3,607 | 2,515 | 6,986 | 17,8238 | 1,527 580 | 1,271 | 3,004 21 25 || 37,826 
EY, S Nese 539 | 3,654 | 3,332 | 8,292 | 17,831 | 1,472 591 | 1,353 | 2,871 23 44 | 40,002 
1942..... 606 | 4,387 | 4,217 | 10,400 | 17,622 | 1,580 570 | 1,393 | 3,964 43 19 || 44,801 


Offences Against the Liquor Acts.—Until the War of 1914-18, alcoholic 
liquors were generally sold under specified conditions by licensed hotels or licensed 
shops. Offences against the liquor Acts usually represented a breach of the con- 
ditions of sale. ‘During the War, prohibition was generally established but in more 
recent years the Provincial Governments have taken over the sale of liquor through 
commissions. Hight of the nine provinces now have such liquor commissions, 
Prince Edward Island being the only province in which prohibition prevails. In 
1929, the number ‘of convictions for offences against the liquor Acts reached the 
highest figure on record, viz., 19,327, but decreased to 16,898 in 1942. 


16.—Convictions for Offences Against the Liquor Acts, by Provinces, Years Ended 
Sept. 30, 1931-42 


Ms dageaib te figures for 1900-20, see p. 1022 of the 1933 Year Book and for 1921-30, p. 915 of the 1942 Year 
ook. 


Year P.EI.| N.S. | N.B. | Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask. | Alta. B.C. | Yukon |N.W.T.| Canada 
AOR TERR =. 52 588 541 | 2,956 | 8,044 | 1,144 | 1,042 888 907 13 10 16,185 
pL ele Saat 50 353 489 | 2,379 | 6,057 900 629 557 790 14 8 12,226 
TBB ete ole 52 586 559 | 1,755 | 5,067 708 553 {| 410 782 13 4 10,489 
nA eee ts be 80 750 622 | 2,325 | 4,324 826 543 452 820 3 9g 10,754 
OSD acess 79 699 567 | 1,776 | 3,225 792 506 472 692 8 10 8,826 
POSS RS TOE: 37 698 610 | 1,252 | 4,185 940 570 784 965 24 8 10,073 
PS toes 166 706 596 | 1,376 | 4,788 849 734 | 1,018 874 28 fi 11,142 
OSS Paik oss 333 794 A487 | 1,837 | 5,873 886 606 810 793 16 7 12,442 
TOS OLS tieie. 230 | 1,181 619 | 2,423 | 5,144 | 1,052 593 913 | 1,307 24 atl 13,043 
1940).% ses: 215 | 1,149 379. | 2,102 | 5,372 997 927 831 903 37 34 12,946 
TORN es, 3 DA) 0 ae Pay} 431 | 3,206 | 6,346 624 894 | 1,298 994 25 28 15,369 
POG araiks wae LSR>\ £5323 477 | 3,037 | 6,901 | 1,130 982 | 1,294 | 1,508 24 34 16,898 


Breaches of Traffic Regulations.—Convictions for breaches of traffic regula- 
tions (Table 17), which at the beginning of the century numbered only 185 in all 
Canada, have, as a result of the growing density and increasing use of motor-vehicles, 
become the largest element in the non-indictable offences. Such convictions repre- 
sented, in 1942, 68-8 p.c. of the total non-indictable convictions. 
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17.— Convictions for Breaches of Traffic Regulations by Provinces, Years Ended. 
Sept. 30, 1931-42 


us ase figures for 1900-20, see p. 1023 of the 1933 Year Book and for 1921-30, p. 915 of the 1942 Year 
ook 


Year | P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B. | Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. | Yukon | Canada 


te} Gre 95 999 | 1,200 | 64,611 | 111,718 | 16,556 | 4,259 | 5,070] 7,851 2 || 212,361 
1932..... 174 643 842 | 70,253 | 94,188 | 18,251 | 2,811 | 2,755 | 5,748 Nil 190, 660 
1933... . §2 628 693 | 72,464 | 91,521} 11,021 | 1,859 | 3,282 | 5,298 3 186,848 
1934..... 57 638 528 | 64,429 | 128,604 | 12,725 | 1,624 | 2,819 | 6,403 ‘ 217,827 
1935..... 101 760 609 | 69,671 | 153,142 | 11,664 | 1,720 | 2,669 | 5,787 $ 246, 123 
1936..... 77 | 1,099 720 | 46,464 | 162,951 | 12,900 | 1,889 | 2,817] 8,315 1 || 237,183 
19371. ... 252 | 1,179 | 1,011 | 57,174 | 186,825 | 23,711 | 2,706 | 3,586 | 12,294 Nil || 288,688 
1938... .. 200 | 1,572 835 | 52,395 | 185,709 | 26,682 | 2,939 | 4,068 | 11,550 1 || 285,951 
1939... . 191 | 1,725 725 | 51,858 | 193,815 | 24,732 | 3,055 | 5,397 | 11,408 3 || 292,904 
LUZON ree 240 | 2,388 | 2,064 | 47,927 | 210,834 | 23,795 | 3,815 | 6,709 | 13,906 Nil || 311,678 
19412, ... 530 | 2,444 | 2,314 | 73,367 | 231,823 | 26,092 | 5,625 | 8,253 | 18,784 22! 369,234 
19422. ... 331 | 2,594 | 1,765 |110,579 | 232,646 | 25,522 | 4,034} 7,779 | 14,705 22|| 399,957 


1 Since 1937 convictions for driving a car while drunk have been classed as indictable offences. In 
1938 and later years dangerous and reckless driving was so classed and since the War the breach of Defence 
of Canada Regulations and leaving the scene of an accident have also been so classed. 2 Includes 
one in the Northwest Territories. No convictions were reported for the Northwest Territories for other 
years. 


For the year 1942, Ontario, which had 47 p.c. of the registrations of motor- 
vehicles in Canada (see p. 597), had 58 p.c. of the total convictions; Quebec in the 
same year had 15 p.c. of the motor-vehicles.and 28 p.c. of the convictions; and 
Manitoba 6 p.c. of the motor-vehicles and 6 p.c. of the convictions. In inter- 
preting the figures in this way, however, it should be pointed out that traffic regula- 
tions are by no means uniform throughout Canada and no aecount is taken of the 
differences in the degrees of urbanization in the provinces. Thus, the above three 


provinces contain large centres of population, while in provinces with lower degrees 


of urbanization such as the Maritimes, Saskatchewan and Alberta, convictions 
were low in proportion to the number of motor-vehicles registered. 


Sex of Offenders.—Between 1926 and 1942 the numbers of females convicted of 
non-indictable offences increased by 163-1 p.c. In proportion to total offenders, 
however, they showed a very small decrease, only 4-7 p.c. of the offenders con- 
victed for non-indictable offences in 1942 being females, as against 6-1 p.c. in 1926. 
By sexes, the non-indictable convictions appear as follows: 1926—males 159,528, 
females 10,385; 1927—males 182,392, females 10,848; 1928—males 232,554, females 
13,209; 1929—males 274,977, females 15,066; 1930—males 292,557, females 16,202; 


1931—males 312,111, females 15,667; 1932—males 281,318, females 16,591; 19383—° 


males 275,229, females 17,444; 1934—males 311,542, females 17,202; 1935—males 
339,494, females 23,148; 1936—males 355,772, females 21,934; 1937—males 395,699, 
females 24,513; 19838—males 389,648, females 25,016; 1939—males 405,993, females 
22,615; 1940—males 431,373, females 24,736; 1941—males 520,243, females 27,313; 
1942—males 554,042, females 27,322. 


Section 3.—Juvenile Delinquency 


The terms indictable and non-indictable are applied only to offences of adults, 
similar offences committed by juveniles (persons under 16 years of age) being 
termed ‘‘major’’ offences and “‘minor’’ offences, respectively. 

Table 18 shows the numbers of convictions of juveniles for all offences, classified 
as major and minor offences, for the judicial years 1931-42. No separation by class 
of offence is available for earlier years. The rates per 100,000 population in this 
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table apply to the total population, estimates of population by age not being gener- 
ally available for intercensal years. Between 1927 and 1938, there has been a 
definite upward trend in the percentage of major offences to all offences. 


18.—Convictions of Juveniles for Major and Minor Offences, by Class of Offence, 
Years Ended Sept. 30, 1931-42 
Norz.—In this table ‘‘Property Without Violence’’ includes Classes III and IV, and ‘‘Other Major 


sencoas includes Classes V and VI of Table 8, p. 981. For figures for 1922-30, see p. 916 of the 1942 Year 
ook. ; 


rac a Et 
CE A AS SS a a a a a EDT 


Major Offences 


Offences Against— j Grand 

Pro: Dine Other ; Minor Offences, Total 

The perty | perty Major Major Offences, Total and Ratios Con- 
axe Per: With |Without Of- Total and Ratios victions 

son Vio- Vio- fences 
lence | lence 
P.C, of | Per PEC rofilis ber 
No. No. No. No. No. | All Of- | 100,000} No. | All Of-| 100,000 || No. 
é fences |. Pop. fences | Pop. 

LOST Re 256 961 | 3,938 156 | 35,311 68-4 51 | 2,457 31-6 24 7,768 
UE pane ie 232, 927 3,799 138 5,096 69-2 49 2,267 30-8 22 7,363 
TIS a aie ce 247 972 3,825 100 5,144 69-0 48 2,309 31-0 22 7,453 
1934. 227 | 1,072 | 3,918 136 | 5,353 68-6 49 | 2,453 31-4 23 7,806 
1935... <« 248 1,031 4,174 61 5,514 71-8 50 2,165 28-2 20 7,679 
1986823. 203 1,019 3,660 88 4,970 68-9 45 2,240 31-1 20 7,210 
TOS Vi tcterd 186 1,222 3,718 98 5,224 67-7 47 2,492 32-3 22 7,716 
1938..... 184 ei? 3,674 75 5,055 71-9 45 1,980 28-1 18 HAVRE 
O30 eek 190 1,207 Sooo 106 5,018 65-9 44 2,595 34-1 23 7,613 
TOA Oe a8 208 1,261 3,720 109 5,298 62-8 47 Saikoo 37-2 27 8,431 
TORTS oe. 263 1,407 4,414 120 6, 204 60-2 54 4,106 39-8 36 10,310 
1942. 206 | 1,536 5,054 124 6,920 58-9 59 | 4,838 41-1 42 11,758 


19.—Convictions of Juveniles for Major and Minor Offences, by Provinces and Sex 
Years Ended Sept. 30, 1941 and 1942 


pee ge hee te, ela ee a et ee ee eee 
——————————— 


Major Offences Minor Offences 


Provinces Males Females Males Females 


1941 1942 1941 1942 1941 1942 1941 1942 


po SSO re nL) (PSIORIae Ee =o SSL) AS a ce a ce | (eo mere ere ec coeur Nera pena nar aa 


Prince Edward Island............. 58 56 1 4 14 33 3 Si 
INA AES COULAR csc cicc ciate: Sin Laps ela ess 233 214 11 6 98 107 43 | | 26 
INGOTS WICK aye. je se oile a eleiere oa 327 268 17 11 86 05 6 16 
(QuG bee eee et eticc clstoin vise. crests © 1,572 | 1,563 65 54 1,819 1,960 511 467 
ODTATIO eee eis weston Sere aS 2}502°|- 2,951 86 120 699 1,112 180 211 
NMEATAITOD See oor aha cha bene area es 296 480 19 23 55 79 8 20 
Saskatehe wanes nike acedlar 247 384 seekG 13 46 62 if i 
OR OYoh tthe Uae es ne ee Re ee re 359 460 19 12 317 354 21 9- 
British Columabiat schives oso. also 353 287 24 14 175 275 18 37 
Motalews: = chee n hose: 5,947 | 6,663 257 257 || 3,309 | 4,037 797 801 


1 None reported. 


While, officially, juveniles are persons under 16 years of age, in response to 
increased public interest in offences committed by young persons, the following table 
has been compiled, in which the convictions for indictable offences of persons aged 
16 and under 21 have been added to the figures of juveniles found guilty of major 
offences. ‘The rates per 100,000 population are the proportions of the offences com- 
mitted by persons in any one age group, the figures of population being taken from 
the decennial censuses, except in 1939, 1940 and 1942 (where official estimates are 
used), the population in each age group is the officially recorded population for the 
Census. 
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It will be observed that the age group 16 to under 21 years shows a much higher 
crime rate than the juvenile group (7 to under 16 years) or the total young persons 
group (7 to under 21 years). After increasing steadily in recent years, the rate for 
this group dropped from 950 per 100,000 population in 1939 to 773 in 1942. 


20.—Convictions of Persons 7-21 Years of Age for Major or Indictable Offences, 
Years Ended Sept. 30, 1911, 1921, 1931 and 1939-42 


Convictions of Persons— Rates per 100,000 Population 
Year 7 to Under 16 to Under | 7 to Under 7 to Under 16 to Under | 7 to Under 
16 Years 21 Year 21 Year 16 Years 216Y A NS 

(Juveniles) . Bets (Juveniles) ware a ae 
122 Ne SRN eR ae ae a 1,439 1,640 3,079 111 238 155 
1S Pr De RR ai on een ay, 3, 247 3, 288 6,535 192 419 264 
je Re OR OM RCI Ne vat 5,311 6,453 11,764 271 630 394 
AGES AE, Ok Os 8 aS es iol a Se 5,018 10,480 15, 498 264 959 516 
DOR OE es Mire eae Se Cetra ey ee 5, 298 9,471 14,7691 289 850 485 
1941 rt ae nese, Sept R Bae 6, 204 8,580 14, 784 321 783 488 
i ee Se rae ee OTE An oo 6, 920 8,468 15,388 358 Me 508 


1 Revised since the publication of the 1942 Year Book. 


Major Offences.—From Table 21 it will be observed that theft and receiving 
stolen goods; breaking, entering and theft; and other wilful damage to property 
account for the great bulk of the offences. In 1942, 94-1 p.c. of the major offences 
were in these classes. 


War-Time Trends.—Major offences for juveniles, which had increased only 1-0 
p.c. during the three latest pre-war years increased by 37-9 p.c. during the first 
three war years, 1939-42. The increase was chiefly in convictions for theft, burglary 
and common assault. Convictions for theft, which had decreased 9-1 p.c. from 
1936 to 1939, have shown an increase of 30-6 p.c. from 1939 to 1942. Thefts of 
bicycles and automobiles have also shown a much faster rate of increase in the same 
comparison. The rate of increase for burglary, which had been 17-0 p.c. in the 
period 1936-39, advanced to 25-9 p.c. during 1939-42. Convictions for common 
assault, which had declined 35-3 p.c. from 1936 to 1939 have shown a 62-1 p.c. 
increase for the first three years of war. 


21.— Juvenile Delinquents Convicted of Major Offences, by Type of Offence, Years 
‘ Ended Sept. 30, 1935-42 


Offence 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 
Word 6 2 inter, Sener apne oe Ree ae Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil 
Manslaughter: i 22aaatoraiaeeaece <s sf se 2 wy 
Rape, carnal knowledge and incest. 8 10 8 5 17 12 9 5 
Indecent assault. \ivs2sse5.. 5: sn 29 31 Barer et 54 32 43 30 
Aggravated assault and wounding. . 60 24 31 3H] 26 24 59 23 
Common assault <9. eee nnn 98 102 83 68 66 99 93 107 
Endangering life on railway...... 48 30 27 30 pal 28 54 38 
Other offences against the person. . 5 5 5 8 6 11 5 2 
Breaking, entering and theft....... 1,022 1,015 1, 204 1,110 1,189 1,245 1,396 | 1,497 
FRODDOLN seh. noe ors Oe ere eon 9 4 18 12 18 16 11 39 
Theft and receiving stolen goods...} 3,548 | 3,094 | 3,128 | 3,043 | 2,916 | 3,037 | 3,439 | 4,023 
Falsé pretences and fraud.......... 14 12 14 19 10 171 28 16 
ANBORT ee eet ce ed tito eee 13 15 10 10 11 5 34 21 
Other wilful damage to property... 599 539 565 602 578 657 913 994 
Forgery and offences against the 
CULPeNCy Cohesion set eee ee 12 11 10 9 13 8 arc 44 os Oh 
Tamim ora litte aos Sect eer 35 52 48 45 36 47 61 49 
Various other offences............. 14 25 41 21 57 581 45 64 
Wataise ee. ae 5,514 | 4,970 5,224 5,055 5,018 5,298 6,204 6,920 


1 Revised since the publication of the 1942 Year Book. 
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Recidivism.—The number of juvenile delinquents who have previously 
appeared before a court has generally increased although the fluctuations between 
individual years are rather wide over the period for which figures are available. 
As shown in Table 22, approximately 19-4 p.c. of the juveniles convicted of 
major offences in 1942 had previously been found guilty, as compared with less than 
one-fourth of those convicted of similar offences in 1929 (23-3 p.c.). 


22. Juvenile Offenders Convicted of Major Offences and Number of Times Con- 
victed, Years Ended Sept. 30, 1931-42 


Times Convicted 

ae if ss P.C. of 

2 : ota, ota ‘Repeaters’ 
is First Second Third Fourth pee Offenders |‘Repeaters’| to Total 

: ices Offenders 
LOST ele 4,013 540 ~ 308 158 292 5, ond 1,298 24-44 
1932 Se Wet: cre 3,660 597 323 199 317 5,096 1,436 28-18 
1 OS cee tener 3, 787 586 339 145 287 5, 144 1,357 26-38 
1934 Fh) Bera. 3,907 617 304 177 295 5,353 1,446 27-01 
SORT ee Sane 4,053 674 397 185 205 5,514 1,461 26-50 
FOS Ge caret cass 3,446 721 353 203 247 4,970 1,524 30-66 
OST ieee 3,637 787 359 197 244 5, 224 1,587 30-38 
1938 Aine 3,0a7 767 357 144 250 5,055 1,518 30-03 
AGSOG. Reseres ¢ 3,588 709 306 192 223 5,018 1,430 28-50 
1940 Beer ss sera 813 357 190 227 5, 298 1,587 29-95 
1 ee Pe 4,356 994 396 199 259 6, 204 1, 848 29-79 
1 Uy We ay ees 5,our 669 348 144 182 6,920 1,343 19-41 


Minor Offences.—From Table 23 it will be seen that there was an increase of 
18 p.c. in the number of convictions for minor offences in 1942 as compared with 1941. 


23.—Convictions of Juveniles for Minor Offences, by Type of Offence, Years Ended 
Sept. 30, 1938-42 


NUMBERS 


Class of Offence pepe 
1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 
Breach of traffic regulations 201 273 399 835 994 
Disorderly conduct and dis- 
turbing the peace........ 312 454 604 501 418 
Inecorrigibility ey. ve) secte rs - 677 761 951 1,145 1,275 
Ue PENT YON ZS Ses ES Or eBoy OS 264 264 289 366 348 
Vagrancy and wandering 
away from home......... Ui. 138 125 209 360 
Other minor offences....... 449 705 765 1,050 1,443 
Wotals ees. 5. 5.t. 1,980 2,595 3,133 4,106 4,838 
PROPORTIONS 
1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 


a 


BP: Gal’ Pers i P.G: nnPer (| B:Csyy Per P:C,) Per: 1BeGal Per 
cf | 100,000} of | 100,000} of | 100,000} of | 100,000 of | 100,000 
Total] Pop. | Total] Pop. |Total| Pop. Total| Pop. |Total| Pop. 


Breach of traffic regulations} 2-9 2 3°6 3 4-7 3 8-1 7 8-4 ft) 
Disorderly conduct and 
disturbing the peace..... 4-4 3 6:0 4 7:2 5 4-9 4 3°5 4 
Incorrigibility............. 9-6 6 10:0 7 11-3 8 11-1 10 10-8 11 
PRPO RGN ice et A aia «tie e's oh = 3°8 2 3:5 ie 3-4 3 3°5 3 3-0 3 
Vagrancy and wandering . 
away from home......... 1-1 1 1-8 1 1:5 1 2-0 2 3-1 3 
Other minor offences....... 6:4 4 9-2 6 9-1 a 10-2 9 12-3 12 
UW TCES ee 28-2 18 34-1 23 37-2 27 39-8 35 44-1 42 
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War-Time Trends.—An increase of 15-8 p.c. shown in convictions of juveniles 
for minor offences during the three years preceding the War compares with an 
increase of 86-4 p.c. for the first three years of war. Breaches of municipal by- 
laws accounted for a large part of this war-time increase, mainly of bicycle regula- 
tions which increased 548-1 p.c. since the start of the War as compared with a 37-8 
p.c. increase during the three pre-war years, and this, in turn, is the result of the 
increased use of bicycles to ease the war-time traffic situation. But incorrigibility, 
truancy, vagrancy and “wandering away from home” also showed much higher 
percentages of increase during the war period. Reasons for these must be sought 
deeper, viz., in the general effects of war on the conduct of juveniles as a whole. 


Section 4.—Municipal Police Statistics 


Police statistics were collected from 159 cities and towns of 4,000 or over 
population in 1942. The aggregate population of this group of cities and towns 
is 4,934,039. Total number of policemen in those towns was 5,932 or one for 
every 832 of population. 


A total of 490,431 offences were reported to the police. Arrests numbered 
122,677 and 276,907 summons were issued. There was 380,031 prosecutions and 
328,462 convictions. 


Automobiles stolen numbered 7,594 with 7,663 recovered. Bicycles stolen 
numbered 16,959 with 12,795 recovered. The value of other goods reported to 
the police as stolen was $2,715,908. Value of stolen goods recovered totalled 
$1,479,504. 


Automobile accidents numbered 45,473 as the result of which 480 persons were 
killed and 15,276 injured. Other accidents caused 954 deaths and 7,423 injuries. 


The number of doors found unlocked by the police was 39,344; 42,795 persons 
were given shelter in police stations and 8,817 stray children were returned to their 
homes. 


24.—Police Statistics of Canadian Cities and Towns, by Provinces, 1941 and i942 


Cities Sunn Population | Arrests 
Year and Province and Population | Police Arrests rnonsee per per 
Towns Policeman | Policeman 
1941 ; 
Prince Edward Island.. 1 12,361 bf 415 443 1,124 oa 
Nova Scotiaw-ty nee 13 176,444 160 6, 647 2,547 1,103 42 
New Brunswick...... 6 93,985 110 4,256 2,154 854 38 
Oisbecwenrer ve nn 43 1,435,170 2,350 44,333 38, 744 611 19 
Ontariowe nee one 69 1,764, 789 2,102 44,614 182, 002 840 Pai 
IManitobats orien Ti 269,379 BRYA 5,165 31,199 799 15 
Saskatchewan......... 8 146, 004 144 2,583 4,690 1,014 18 
Albertasese ks a ok 4 192,296 215 4,300 7,642 894 20 
British Columbia...... 10 849,191 516 8,512 25,118 677 17 
Totals, 1941........ 161 | 4,439,619 5,945 120,825 294,539 747 20 
1942 

Prince Edward Island.. 1 14, 281 1l 422 265 1,298 38 
Noval Scotiae ite. k. 13 207,535 176 7,885 3,460 1, 584° _ 45 
New Brunswick,....... 6 102,492 110 See8 Tl 1,588 932 48 
Quebecs Fre Rete. 42 | 1,626,938 2,384 47,349 50, 687 682 20 
Ontario?! Scsee 2. 68 1,968,470 2,023 42,187 156,779 973 21 
Manitobaeernst.e ct ae 7 279,759 849 5,012 28, 962 801 14 
Saskatchewan......... 8 156, 628 142 2,048 3,382 1,103 14 
Aibertas:.ntetsant ase 4 187,904 211 3,919 5,251 891 19 
British Columbia...... 10 390, 032 526 8,618 26,533 741 16 
Totals, 1942........ 159 | 4,934,039 5,932 | 122,677 | 276,907 832 a1 
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Section 5.—Penitentiary Statistics* 


The Penitentiaries Branch of the Department of Justice is charged with the 
administration of the various penitentiaries of Canada. Seven institutions are 
included in the system, the two largest of which are at Portsmouth, Ont., and 
St. Vincent de Paul, Que., while the other five are at Dorchester, N.B.; Prince 
Albert, Sask.; Stony Mountain, Man.; New Westminster, B.C.; and Collins Bay, 
Ont. During the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1942, the average daily population of 
these institutions was 3,438 and the total net cash outlay for the year was $2,832,478 
or $2.18 per convict per diem, compared with 3,685 average daily population and 
$2,641,192 total net cash outlay or $1.98 per convict per diem for the year 1941. 


The special penitentiary for Doukhobors on Piers Island, B.C., which was ad- 
ministered under the warden of the penitentiary at New Westminster, was in oper- 
ation from 1932 to Mar. 28, 1935, when the 39 remaining inmates were transferred to 
New Westminster. The statistics of this special penal colony are included with 
those of the regular penitentiaries in the following tables, and the reader is referred 
to p. 1035 of the 1936 Year Book for details of the Piers Island colony, given by sex, 
age, race and conjugal condition. 


Female convicts committed to penitentiaries in the different provinces are sent 
to the penitentiary at Kingston, Ont., where special quarters and staff are main- 
tained for their detention and supervision. Female convicts in custody on Mar. 31, 
1942, numbered 39 compared with 46 in 1941 and 33 in 1940. 


Movement of Population of Penal Institutions.—Penal institutions may be 
classified under three headings: (1) penitentiaries, with slow turnover, since prisoners 
have long sentences; (2) reformatories and training schools, also with rather slow 
turnover; and (3) common gaols, where the turnover is extremely rapid. If the 
average population for the year be taken as the average of the figures for inmates at 
the beginning and at the end of the year, and the number discharged be the turnover, 
the percentage turnover in 1942 was: in penitentiaries, 46 p.c.; in reformatories and 
training schools, 194 p.c.; in gaols, no less than 1,454 p.c. In dealing with these 
figures it must be born in mind that the common gaol population changes from 
day to day, and is partly made up of accused persons awaiting trial who may be 
either liberated or sent to a penitentiary or reformatory. 


* This section has been revised in co-operation with the Superintendent of Penitentiaries, Department 
of Justice. 


25.—Population of Penal Institutions, 1940-42 


Nore.—Penitentiary statistics are for the calendar year; for other institutions, the figures are for the 
years ended Sept. 30. i 


In : Dis- | In 
Admitted 

ayes Custody, : charged Custody, 

Year and Type of Institution Beginning qaine Wiens ad of 

of Year Year Year 

oe ie a ae Sy ee le SE 
1940 

[eesti Bia i oA BE OSCE ae eee DB Serie ope eer pre 3,803 1,836 1,867 Siice 
Reformatories and training schools.............++-+-- 4,831 9,205 9,164 4,872 
NERD LE ree eo. a risaenle: aia eve dIastalerRekeiaaneare Wiel ea ayes 4,270 62,263 62,201 , 4,332 


Totals, 1940............. igh es lee ee 12,904 73,304 73,232 12,976 
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25.—Population of Penal Institutions, 1940-42—concluded 


In : Dis- In 
Admitted 
: Sees Custody, 3 charged Custody, 
Year and Type of Institution Beginning eed dare End of 
of Year Year Year 
1941 
Penitentiariog st) 247 0k0 a sells aes Bonne rca maak B72 1,625 1, 709 3,688 
Reformatories and training schools................64. 4,847 8,001 8,589 4,259 
Gaale nt ROO Or te ee eee eee ater 4,332 56,4382 56, 948 3,816 
Motals; 1940 es series tee 12,951 66,058 67,246 11,763 
1942 
Penitentisries.. Seen ee elas heh tees aa ie en 3,688 1,241 1,697 Aye 
Reformatories and training schools................... 4,269 7, 887 8, 283 3,863 
Cra Ola ee si cos hee eee eet ns ieee ie tee ene et ga crane fila 3,816 55,040 55,500 3,356 
"TOtAIS 1942 08 Gee eee oe en eee a 11,773 64,168 65,480 10,451 


Tables 26 to 28 give the more important penitentiary statistics as reported to the 
Bureau of Statistics. The number of convicts in penitentiaries was 1,865 in 1910, rose 
to 2,118 in 1916 and declined to 1,468 in 1918. After demobilization and the depres- 
sion of 1921, the number of convicts rose to 2,640 in 1922, declined to 2,225 in 1924 and 
then increased to 4,164 in 1932. The increase was particularly rapid after 1929, 
amounting to 1,395 or 44 p.c. in three years. The number of convicts in 1936, at 
3,098, was lower than in any year since 1929, but in 1937 there was an increase of 
5-4 p.c. with further increases of 9-7 p.c. in 1938 and 6-2 p.c. in 1939. However, 
from 1939 to 1943 there was a decrease of 22 p.c. below the previous year. The 
number of paroles (ticket-of-leave), as shown in Table 26, was 264 in 1943. 


26.—Movement of Convicts in Penitentiaries, Fiscal Years 1939-43 


Item 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 
In Custody, Beginnings of Years................ 3,580 3,803 3,772 3,688 3,232 
‘Received— 
TOMES MY. Kime ae. Meee eta aah A tae ae 1,696 1,607 1,422 1,094 1,154 | 
DB Varkan chet: teen erent omer oti aoa 4384 203 199 145 143 | 
By cancellation of ticket-of-leave................. 4 10 4 1 Nil 
By LeCapourecn ac. Me at etiaeeh See ee ee 1 17 Nil Nil ss 
Revocatron OMlicenceytm. nse s «cua i ane Nil Nil ‘s 1 ot 
Hiscaneg=-at Larges easaii aah eee icns Noe ernest = i. oe s Nil “ 
From Military authorities (prisoners of war)..... rs rs hed eS 2 
Totals} (REcelvedsest< oss se ae An see ae 2,135 1,837 1,625 1,241 1,299 
Discharged— 
By. CxPUry OL SENUCRCe wenhan tetocu naan ee © oociee: 11S 1,087 1,264 1,258 1,081 
By CLANSIO? saya acing oF cin te, ree is eat ee eae 438 211 200 145 143 
By. ticketeorrleay Os cea oe yuan ete te eee eee 280 373 164 232 264 
PSs eCODOrvatLON. mcuy ce ociaey aakaamror eee mtetreesr-eeh tenes 24 29 9 9 15 
; By unconditional: releases... vanes ee eee sia 16 71 18 18 28 
By eats sicks wate homers eee pg chars eke Eee Oe 13 13 25 14 ll 
Biyaparel Oris Riya he ons pattern chet ote Ute se AIRS rs a 52 24 14 13 
By.eseape: Ps. ghewshas bc ee te oan Oo aunehatrsar id oe 2 - 2 1 Nil 
Struck-off Tegisten.w™ iokge she Mee toleiee ae eget nies 1 Nil Nil Nil a 
By. release onOrder-Ol. COURDe go creyitk ict deriatseste eet or Nil 5 1 5 4 
By conditional pardon (to mental hospitals)...... . 18 Nil Nil Nil 
By revocation temporary licence, recommitted.. . Ng Nil rs “ ae 
By return to provincial authorities............... Re | 3 1 3 
Totals; Discharged:..0..+. 240 Siaen vais 1, O12 1,866 1,709 1,697 1,562 


In Custody, Ends of Years...................... 3,803 3,772 3,688 35232 2,969 
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Table 27 shows the ages of convicts by groups. In 1943, of the total of 2,969, 
15 p.c. were under 21 years of age and 39 p.c. between 21 and 30 years of age; thus 
54 p.c. were 30 years of age or less. ‘In 1914, there were 2,003 convicts of whom 
9-3 p.c. were under 20 and 44:4 p.c. between 20 and 30, a total of 53-7 p.c. under 30. 
In 1923, there were 2,486 convicts and 11-3 p.c. were under 20, 46-6 p.c. between 
20 and 30, or 57-9 p.c. under 30 years of age. Detailed statistics of the place of 
birth, conjugal state, sex and religion of convicts are presented.in Table 28. 


27.—Ages of Convicts in Penitentiaries, as at Mar. 31, 1936-43 


AgeGroup | 1936 | 1937 1938 | 19391 | 19400 1941 1942 1943 
Under 21 years.... 280 317 194 390 463 465 421 447 
21-to 30 years...... 1,471 Pb1d 1,632 1,592 1,574 1,473 1,283 1,168 
31 to 40 years.....; 740 806 1,008 1,080 1,040 995 837 705 
41 to 50 years...... 361 Sn itketous 431 442 430 477 420 395 
51 to 60 years...... 178 174 Awl 207 188 191 191 182 
Over 60 years..... 68 74 104 92 77 87 80 72 

Totals........ 3,098 3,264 3,580 3,803 3,772 3,688 35232 2,969 
yee Wee te tess Ue eee 

1 Figures for 1939 and 1940 have been revised since the publication of the 1942 Year Book. 2 In- 


cludes one unknown. 


28.—Convicts in Penitentiaries, Classified by Birthplace, Religion, etc., as at Mar. 31, 
1936-43 


1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 


Item 


Place of Birth— 


CRNA aes ee ce She Aen aoe {| 3,028] 3,028] 3,010} 2,645 2,451 
British Isles and possessions | 301 302 259 190 163 
Austria or Hungary 60 52 44 43 37 
DRI h poke Phen Se eaoaC ho Saker eon 42 So 32 29 24 
IPolandsace sc sco dees ote ate ss 1 1 3 38 65 67 54 43 
RUSSIA SNC eee cee Skae- ZR ater crn? 54 41 38 41 37 
Other Huron: 23)... y sey 40 37 58 44 49 
United States. os. s we ee eens 125 118 £42 fyi 417. 111 
OPPEMCOUDUT ICS hae oh le eld oiecess 115 96 68 69 54 
Conjugal State— 
ea a ge ge OP ce 1,934 | 2,034] 2,326 | 2,548 | 2,539 2,446 | 2,154 1,983 
Marpiedines cane A. kan oat. 1,008 | 1,039 | 1,078} 1,005 980 994 878 785 
WY OVC ces ia rarsest Hi e's sgsinaecn a 130 140 138 131 145 143 121 110 
TDLVOEGEG Te Sey epee ctr 26 51 38 38 33 105 47 40 
Soparateds, ccc: + sianejbeh cleaiec cers 2 2 2 81 75 4 32 51 
Sex— 
Wale meetaatayes Gusikcidhe aowtsteina et Haled 3,068 | 3,282 | 3,541 | 3,769 3,741 | 3,642 | 3,195 2,917 
ACOTUBLO Okt ae. cis ascites eae 32 39 34 6 3f 52 
Religion— 
Angliean Sf iac.aie stokes See ns 447 471 393 518 548 513 483 505 
Banbiat i, eesacr ace eels Ueto 136 129 157 179 162 134 135 126 
Fastern religions.........5..-.--- 4 2 3 4 4 i 4 4 
PACU OWON .. Liraew ate ator = 2 8 8 3 5 6 4 3 
reek. Cathowlon ee ier snie gs <9) 57 63 55 _ 49 4] 32 33 27 
Wrecks Or CHOGOK A. ele eine 2 2 2 47 54 39 40 35 
Phe waslaees), Ciel seis otiierene oe iaterah aaa es 53 55 61 63 52 62 56 52 
HOTT HORAN Tc ccis shinee Se Se settee = 66 87 85 89 76 81 76 67 
Raph distvtn-ca,. oc: soa ae ee oe 42 34 19 418 35 44 29 34 
Presbyterian............-s:.576% 293 270 279 319 348 | , 358 274 214 
Panrbi Catholic: & «i... .t.aewiet ne 1,646 | 1,658 | 1,874] 1,938 | 1,897 1,841 | 1,614 1,473 
Aly OL OMOATIIY. vio sic ve oa crane ony 2 2 2 14 29 18 17 16 
PinipOcuG Wtnchic. ser , yearn te A 259 338 384 A 370 369 328 302 
CMNCTS te eee eX wie oe ks ee ee Oe 93 149 262 166 162 186 143 115 
TROGAISs I ck chia restore > 3,098 | 3,264 | 3,580 | 3,803 3,772 | 3,688 | 3,282 2,969 
1 The classification of convicts by place of birth was changed in 1939. For figures according to the pre- 
vious classification for the years 1932-38, see p. 1073 of the 1939 Year Book. | 2 Not recorded separately. 
3 These persons returned themselves as Methodists although union with Presbyterians and Congrega- 
tionalists to form the United Church of Canada was completed in 1926. 4 None reported. 
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PART I.—MISCELLANEOUS PERMANENT 
~ ADMINISTRATION 


Section 1.—Public Lands . 


In Table 1, summarizing the land area of Canada, items 3, 4 and 5 are obtained 
from Dominion Government sources and: items 1, 2 and 7 from Provincial Govern- 
ment sources. In the majority of cases the area of provincial lands (item 6), as 
calculated by balancing the figures, agrees with the area as estimated by the Pro- 
vincial' Departments concerned. Thus, any differences reported from year to year 
in the area of lands alienated or in process of alienation are compensated for by the 
adjustment of lands still remaining under the Crown in the right of the provinces 
concerned. 


1.— Classification of Lands in Canada, by Tenure (circa) 1943 


Nome. —The land’ area of Ganalla classified by surface resources is shown at pp. 10-11. 
rs 


Tenure ‘P.ELI. N.S. N.B. Que. Ont. 


—_— | re eee | OO | | OO *" 


sq. miles | sq. miles | sq. miles | sq. miles | sq. miles 


i Atienated patented, granted, ete...... PAAR} 16, 754! 16,530 37, 500 40, 1221 
2. In process of alienation..........)..... Nil - 300 6, 000 - 
3. Dominion lands other than National 

Parks and Indian Reserves......... sf 13 3 28 161 
4, Dominion National Parks............. 7 391 2 2 12 
Ss iM diane Reserves) iiss. hace te ene 4 28 58 274 2,087 
6..Provincial. lands, including leased 

lands: and forest reserves, but not ; 

PIOVANCAN Parks] te Sees ete Nil 8, 557 10,582 474, 828 315, 410 
4. Provincial DELS ee eae ee i Nil Nil 5, 230 5,490 

Totals, Land Area................ 25184 20,743 24,473 523,860 363, 282 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 995. 
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1.—Classification of Lands in Canada, by Tenure, (circa) 1943—concluded 


Yukon 
Tenure a Man. Sask, Alta. B.C. and Canada 
N.W.T. 
sq. miles | sq. miles | sq. miles | sq. miles | sq. miles || sq, miles 
1. Alienated, patented, granted, etc..... 43,988 | 102,850 72, 703 19,810 50 || 352,4803 
2. In process of alienation............... 245 1,739 2,994 6, 700 Nil 17,9784 
3. Dominion lands other than National : 
Parks and Indian Reserves......... 3 47 103 161 |1,459, 87951, 460, 3985 
. 4, Dominion National Parks............ 1,148 1, 869 20,9405 1,715 83,6257) 29,7073 
5. Indian Reserves........0.0000. Se aietits 816 1,879 2,217 1,301 9 8,673 
6. Provincial lands, including leased : 
lands and forest reserves, but not 
DLGVINCIAL Parks. oss). wesc scesiee eyes 173,573 | 127,908 | 149,841 | 315,508 Nil 1,571, 207 
de EVO VINGIA PAL KS crcm siete sr citalaiiacts sisters Nil 1, 683 2 14, 084 is 26, 489 
Totals, Land Area........ 219,723 | 237,975 | 248,800 | 359,279 |1,463,563 | 3,466,882 
rs 
1 Includes lands in process of alienation. _ 2 Less than one square mile. 3 See footnotes to 
constituent items. 4 For provinces indicated only. 5 Includes 752,282 square miles set aside 


by Order in Council as native game preserves in which only Indians and Eskimos may hunt, as game 


. ° 


sanctuaries in which hunting and trapping is forbidden, and as reserves for reindeer grazing, but which are 
not regarded as national parks. 6 Includes Wood Buffalo Park (which, although reserved by the 
Dominion, is not administered as a national park) and the Tar Sands Reserve (2,068 acres). 7Tn- 
cludes that portion of the Wood Buffalo Park in N.W.T. 


Subsection 1.—Dominion Public Lands* 


The public lands under the administration of the Dominion Government 
comprise lands in the Northwest Territories, including the Arctic Archipelago and 
the islands in Hudson Strait and Bay and James Bay; lands in Yukon Territory; 
National Parks and historic sites (see pp. 11-16); Indian reserves (see p. 998); 
Ordnance and Admiralty lands, and, in general, all lands held by the several de- 
partments of the Dominion Government for various purposes connected with 
Dominion administration including the Tar Sands Reservation comprising 4 areas, 
amounting in all to 2,068 acres, in the Fort McMurray District of Alberta. The 
lands and other natural resources lying within the boundaries of the Provinces of 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia that had formerly been 
administered by the Dominion Government, were transferred in 1930 to the adminis- 
tration of the provinces concerned. (See p. 1019 of the 1931 Year Book.) 


The great bulk of the land areas under Dominion administration are those of 
Yukon and the Northwest Territories, amounting to about 936,680,000 acres or 
42 p.c. of the land surface of Canada. In general, the southern border of both 
Yukon and the Northwest Territories is 60° N. latitude. In Europe, the cities of 
Oslo, Stockholm and Leningrad are near this line; about three-fourths of Norway, 
two-thirds of Sweden, Finland and a large portion of Russia are north of it. This 
northern part of the national domain is under the Administration of the Lands, 
Parks and Forests Branch of the Department of Mines and Resources. The Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police maintain law and order throughout Yukon and the 
Northwest Territories. 


The Northwest Territories.—At pp. 946-948 of the 1941- Year Book an 
account of the administration of the Northwest Territories is given. The following 
paragraphs bring that review up to date. 


Important developments in 1942 and 1943 included the drilling program carried 
out at the Norman oil-field in the lower Mackenzie Basin as part of the Canol 
Project; the reopening of the pitchblende-silver property of the Eldorado Mining 


* Prepared under the direction of R. A. Gibson, Deputy Commissioner, Administration of the Northwest 
Territories, Ottawa. 
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and Refining Limited, at Great Bear Lake; and the improvement and extension 
of aeroplane landing fields in the Mackenzie District. In the latter part of 1943 
there was a noticeable decline in gold-mining operations as a result of war conditions, 
but exploratory work and prospecting, particularly for strategic war minerals, were 
continued. 

The Canol Project, which is more fully described at p. 316, involves an extensive 
drilling program to determine the productive capacity of the Norman oil-field; the 
construction of a pipeline from Norman Wells, N.W.T., to Whitehorse, Y.T.; 
and the erection of an oil refinery at Whitehorse. By Jan. 1, 1944, a total 
of 32 wells had been drilled under the Canol Project and, of these, 25 yielded 
oil in commercial quantity. The potential production of these new wells is es- 
timated to be in excess of the capacity of the pipeline, which is rated at 3,000 barrels 
daily. The welding of the pipeline was completed early in 1944. Production of 
oil and gasoline at Norman Wells for civilian requirements and military use in the 
Territories in 1943 showed a marked increase over previous years. 

The mining property of Eldorado Mining and Refining Limited, which was 
closed temporarily in 1940 owing to the loss of European markets, was reopened in 
August, 1942. War-time demands for concentrates, from which radium and uranium 
salts are extracted, have kept the mill at Great Bear Lake working at full capacity. 
These concentrates are shipped to the company’s refinery at Port Hope, Ont., for 
treatment. : 

As a necessary means for the more effective prosecution of the War, the Govern- 
ment of Canada on Jan. 27, 1944, acquired all properties and assets of Eldorado 
Mining and Refining Limited by expropriating all shares of the company. Opera- 
tions will be carried on by a Crown company known as Eldorado Mining and Re- 
fining. 

Labour shortages brought about by war conditions and the transfer of workers 
to other parts of the country resulted in a decline in mining development and gold 
production in the Yellowknife area. In 1941 there were six gold mines in pro- 
duction. ‘Two mines suspended operations in 1942, and by the end of 1943 only 
one property, Negus Mines, Limited, remained in production. The value of gold 


produced in the Territories in 1942 was $3,826,669, a new record, and the value of. 


silver produced for the same period was $9,500. In 1948, the value of gold pro- 
duction was approximately $2,300,000, and that of silver $6,300. The total value 
of gold produced in the Northwest Territories since the commencement of operations 
in 1938 to the end of 1943 was approximately $13,100,000. The value of silver 
produced during the same period was approximately $31,000. 

Aerial transportation is a very important factor in the commercial life of 
northern Canada, and has greatly assisted in the opening up of new mining areas. 
The construction of landing fields at many of the larger settlements in the Mackenzie 
River Basin now permits the operation of wheel-equipped aircraft the year round, 
and thus affords a rapid and convenient service to the Mackenzie District for 
passengers, express and postal matter. 

The demands made on companies engaged in water transportation in the Terri- 
tories were exceedingly heavy in the period under review, when the freight tonnage 

carried to meet the requirements of civilian enterprise and defence projects exceeded 
all previous records. 

Fur and game continued to be plentiful, and fur prices remained at high levels. 
The Dominion Government reindeer experiment in the northern Mackenzie District 
continued to make progress. A detailed description of this enterprise will be 
found at pp. 17-23. 
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Yukon Territory.—An account of the administration of Yukon Territory 
is given at p. 948 of the 1941 Year Book. The following peseeraiphs bring that 
review up to date. 


The initiation of joint defence projects in northwestern Canada in 1942, in- 
cluding the Alaska Highway, the Canol Project, and related undertakings, ushered 
in a period of great activity in Yukon Territory. Construction of the Alaska 
Highway from Dawson Creek, B.C., to Fairbanks, Alaska, entailed the building of 
approximately 570 miles of road in Yukon Territory, in addition to 689 miles in 
British Columbia and 315 in Alaska, or a total of 1,574 miles. In addition, the 
construction of about 200 miles of branch roads connecting the Alaska Highway 
with airports along the Northwest Staging Route was undertaken. 


During 1943, the road was developed from pioneer stage to a condition meeting 
the standard requirements of a military highway and is now capable of handling .a 
flow of heavy vehicular traffic from Dawson Creek to Fairbanks with little interrup- 
tion. A joint Canada-United States Traffic Control Board was set up in 1948 to 
deal with applications and issue permits for travel on the Alaska Highway. Supple- 
menting the highway project are pipelines from Skagway, Alaska, to Whitehorse, 
Y.T.; from Carcross, Y.T. to Watson Lake, Y.T.; and from Whitehorse to Fair- 
banks, Alaska. Flight strips have been constructed along the route of the Alaska 
Highway by United States authorities to facilitate contact flying and for emergency 
landings between airports. 


Mining continued to be the principal industry of Yukon Territory, and up to 
the end of 1942 the value of mineral production exceeded $237,000,000. Of this 
amount, gold accounted for $208,000,000, and silver, $21,000,000. Practically 
all gold is recovered from placer-mining operations, and production in 1942 was 
valued at approximately $3,200,000. Labour shortages in 1943 resulted in reduced 
operations, and the value of gold production for that year was approximately 
$1,600,000. In the Mayo district, important deposits of scheelite, the tungsten- 
bearing ore, were worked, and some silver-lead ore was also produced by. lode 
mining. 

Construction of the Alaska Highway through what has hitherto been almost 
inaccessible country attracted the attention of mining companies to the southern 
Yukon, and the area bordering the highway between Teslin Lake and Watson Lake 
was examined by a number of prospecting parties in 1943. Applications for grants 
for mineral locations in other parts of the Territory also were received. 


Subsection 2.—Proyincial Public Lands 


In the Maritime Provinces and in Quebec, Ontario and British Columbia 
(except the Railway Belt and the Peace River Block) the public lands have been 
administered by the Provincial Governments since Confederation. Since the trans- 
fer by the Dominion Government of the natural resources of the Prairie Provinces 
and of the sections of British Columbia mentioned (see also p. 1019 of the 1931 
Year Book), public lands in all provinces have been under provincial administration. 
In Prince Edward Island, all the land is alienated and there are no provincial public 
lands. 


Information regarding provincial public lands may: be obtained from the 
following officials of the respective provinces: Minister of Lands and Forests, 
Halifax, N.S.; Deputy Minister of Lands and Mines, Fredericton, N.B.; Deputy 
Minister of Lands and Forests, Quebec, Que.; Deputy Minister of Lands and 
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Forests, Toronto, Ont.; Director of Lands, Department of Mines and Natural 
Resources, Winnipeg, Man.; Director of Lands, Department of Natural Resources, 
Regina, Sask.; Director of Lands, Department of Lands and Mines, Edmonton, 
Alta.; Deputy Minister of Lands, Victoria, B.C. 


Section 2.—Department of Public Works 


The constructing department of the Dominion Government, since before 


Confederation, has been known as the Department of Public Works. 'The work of . 


the Department is divided into three principal branches, viz., the Engineering 
Branch, the Architect’s Branch and the Telegraph Branch.. An account of the 
work of each of these branches is given at pp. 949-950 of the 1941 Year Book, and 
a description of the five dry docks constructed by the Department is given at p. 618 
of the 1942 edition. 


Section 3.—The Indians and Eskimos of Canada 
Subsection 1.—The Indians of Canada 


The Indians of Canada, whose affairs are administered by the Indian Affairs 
Branch, Department of Mines and Resources, number 118,378 (according to a 
departmental census taken in 1939). The popular notion that the race is disappear- 
ing is not in accordance with fact. Before the advent of the European, the number 
of the Indians was undoubtedly larger, but little reliable information as to the 
aboriginal population, during either the French or the early British regimes, is 
available. The best estimate, however, of the aboriginal or Indian population of 
what is now Canada was slightly in excess of 200,000 or about double the present 
figure. During this twentieth century the trend has been upward with a gradual 
but fairly steady increase. 


Administration.*—Reserves have been set aside for the various bands of 
Indians throughout the Dominion and the Indians located thereon are under the 
supervision of the local agents of the Department. The activities of the Depart- 
ment, as administrator of the affairs of the Indians, include the control of Indian 
education and health, the development of agriculture and other pursuits among 
them, the administration of their lands, community funds, estates and the general 
supervision of their welfare. 


The local administration of the Indian bands on the reserves scattered through- 
out the Dominion is conducted through the Department’s agencies, of which there 
are 99 in all. The number of bands contained in an agency varies from one to 
more than 30. The staff of an agency usually includes, in addition to the agent, 
various Officials such as medical officer, clerk, farm instructor, field matron, constable, 
stockman, etc., according to the special requirements of the agency in question. 
The work of the agencies is supervised from headquarters at Ottawa and, in the 
field, by the Department’s inspectors, each inspector having charge of a certain 


* Revised by T. R. L. MacInnes, Secretary, Indian Affairs Branch, Department of Mines and Re- 
sources. Foran outline of the early administration, see p. 937 of the 1932 Year Book. 
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number of agencies; in British Columbia the supervision of the Indian agencies is 
under the direction of the Indian Commissioner for British Columbia. Expendi- 
tures for the assistance of destitute Indians on reserves are made by the Dominion 
Government, either from public funds or from tribal funds of the Indians. 


The Government has undertaken a number of special projects for the various 
sections of the Indian population i in accordance with their needs, including fur devel- 
opment enterprises in selected areas; the promotion of Indian handicraft; and 
planned agricultural operations. 


The Indian Act provides for the enfranchisement of Indians. When an Indian 
is enfranchised he ceases to be an Indian under the law and acquires the full:status 
of citizenship. In the older provinces, where the Indians have been longer in con- 
tact with civilization, many are becoming enfranchised. Great discretion, however, 
is exercised by the Government in dealing with this problem, as Indians who become 
enfranchised lose the special protection provided by the Indian Act, so that it is 
necessary to guard against premature enfranchisement. 


Treaties.—In the older eastern provinces, the history of the Indians has 
been one of slow development with that of the community. In western Ontario, 


athe Prairie Provinces and the Territories the situation has been different. There, 


the rapid spread of civilization made it necessary to take prompt and effective 
measures to protect the moral claims of the Indians, which are recognized by the 
Government. Accordingly, treaties were entered into with the Indians whereby 
the latter ceded to the Crown their aboriginal title and interest in the country. 


~ In consideration of such cession the Crown agreed to: set aside adequate reserves; 


make cash grants; provide per capita annuities; give assistance in, agriculture, stock- 
raising, hunting, trapping, etc., as particular circumstances might require; provide 
education for the Indian children; and otherwise safeguard the Indians’ interests. 
These treaties were made from time to time as occasion arose and as new territories 


- were opened up. No treaty has been made with the Indians of British Columbia, 


except in the Peace River Block, but their welfare has received no less attention 
from the Government on that account. 


Government Expenditure.—At Mar. 31, 1948, the balance of the Indian 
Trust. Fund, which a year earlier had amounted to $14,641,214, had increased to 
$15,027,772. The amounts expended from the Consolidated Revenue Fund were 
as follows: voted by Parliament for the purposes of the Department, $4,980,560, 
ennuities by statute, $261,741; and special Tea Mae e $93,814. 


Population.—The Indian Affairs Branch ieee a quinquennial census of the 
Indians under its control. The results of the latest of these censuses, taken in 1939, 
show a total of 118,378 Indians as compared with 112,510 in 1934 and 108,012 
in 1929, an increase of 9-9 p.c. in ten years. - Details are given in the Annual Report 
of the Department of Mines and Resources for 1940. The figures given in Table 2 
are those of the eight Dominion decennial censuses since Confederation, and include 
some thousands of persons of Indian racial origin who are not on the reserves but 
are living as ordinary citizens of Canada. 


EE 
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2.—Indian Population of Canada at the Decennial Censuses of 1871-1941 


Province or Territory 18711 18811 18912 1901 1941 1921 1931 1941 
Prince Edward Island..... 323 281 314 258 248 235 233 258 
INOVaED COLA we aor nn okmeniee 1, 666 DADS 2,076 1, 629 1,915 2,048 2,191 2,063 
New Brunswick........... 1, 4063 1,401 Lg Pal: 1,465 1,541 ino 1, 685 1,939 
Quebée a.) ae ate ek ey ee 6, 988 iAOLOMeLonaol 10, 142 9, 993 11, 566 1273812 11, 863 

> Ontario le’ Sice. TED Eat 12,978 Lose25 17,915 | 24,674 | 23,044 | 26,486} 30,368 30, 336 
British Columbia......... 23,000 | 25,661 34,202 | 28,949 | 20,1384] 22,377] 24,599 24,875 
Mamitobatn sa) oleae } Gs 2a0n 7,876 13, 869 15, 417 15, 473 
Saskatchewan............. | | 26. 304! 11,718 | 12,914] 15,268 13,384 
‘Albertans oo ee eet o 56,000 | 56,239 | 51,249; ae i LAR OOO spa DO Toor ep 12, 565 
VAT ON Ard Se Meet ote | Sole 1,489 1,390 1,543 1,508 
Northwest Territories..... | 14,921 15, 904 3, 8732 4,046 4,052 

Canada............. 102,358 | 108,547 | 120,638 | 127,9414) 105,492 | 110,596 | 122,920 | 118,316 

1 Census figures in the organized provinces and estimates for the rest of Canada. 2 Racial origin 

not taken in 1891; the figures have been taken from the report of the Department of Indian A ffairs of that 

year. ’ The decrease in the Indian population of the Northwest Territories is due to the extension 

of the boundaries of Quebec, Ontario and Manitoba in 1912. This also accounts for the increase in the 
1921 Indian population of these provinces. 4 Includes 34,481 ‘half-breeds’. 


Indian Education.—The educational work of the Department is now very 
extensive. In the fiscal year 1942-43, a total of 352 Indian schools were in operation, 
including 77 residential schools for Indians with an enrolment of 8,830 and 269 
day schools for Indians with an enrolment of 7,938 Indian pupils, also 6 combined® 
public and Indian schools, with 108 Indian pupils enrolled. The total enrolment 
of Indian pupils at school has increased from 12,799 in 1915-16 to 16,876 in 1942-43 
and the average attendance from 8,080 to 13,441 (63-1 p.c. to 79-64 p.c. of the 
enrolment). Continuation and high-school work is now being taught in several of 
the day and residential schools. The amount spent on Indian education in the 
fiscal year 1942-43; was $1,850,450. 


\ 
3.—Enrolment and Average Attendance at Indian Schools, Fiscal Years 1936-43 


Norr.—Figures for the years 1916-29 will be found at p. 1063 of the 1940 Year Book, and for 1930-35 at 
p. 929 of the 1942 edition. 


Residential Schools Day Schools All Schools 
Year n ik Attendance 
( verage | Average —_—- 
Enrolment Attendance Enrotment ‘A thandanes Enrolment eee: P.C. of 

Enrolment 
LOS GRAS ate 8, 906 &, 061 9,127 5, 788 18,033 13, 849 76-8 
NOS Tis,” «eset: 9,040 S762 4 9, 257 5, 790 18,297 13, 966 76:3 
193 Saree one oy: 9, 233 S12 9,510 5,978 18,743 14,099 75-2 
TOSOK) ae... skeees 9,179 8, 276 9,573 6, 232 18, 752 14, 508 77-4 
QAO Fire cick 9,027 8, 643 9,369 6,417 18,396 15, 060 81-9 
TOA ae ees eens 8,774 8, 243 aS 65k 6,110 17, 425 14, 353 82-4 
Ney Nis | pee Saree 8,840 8, 283 8, 441 5, 837 PAA 14,120 81-1 
Eo ee AS 2 eee 8, 830 8, 046 8, 046 5,395 16, 876 13, 441 79-6 


Economic Data.—Detailed statistics relating to the agricultural and stock- 
raising activities of the Indians, and to their real estate and personal effects, will 
be found in the Annual Report of the Department of Mines and Resources. 
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4.—_Indian Lands, by Classes and Provinces, as at Mar. 31, 1942 
: Uncleared Cleared Gace Total 
Province or Territory an but Not Culti 7 Area of 

Uncultivated | Cultivated bic ae Reserves 

acres acres acres acres 
Prince Wid ward: Islands... sick. ies tiew wae coe: 1,405 25 78 1,508 
WOWePOCOUIS NE LEVON coc caw os sae tts s 16,342 1,352 493 18, 187 
ING HISEUNS WOR: orAteie coakiorsciee peat er atgierd 35, 952 1,082 361 37,395 
VETTE 5) oy eae A AS eR Re ME Sy , Wrels eka aera 153, 652 14, 856 6, 540 175, 048 
CONN sie Cel, Serie Ma RR Fe srse Ne Pye a pe MES Re 1,191, 865 85, 865 47,669 1,325,399 
TVET ge castes tere seh cake BET aR ene atts tets 3 391, 599 123: baz 14, 293 529, 424 
A SVUCHIO WATE cor cle sabes anes erie ralene EMG as ee 415, 6388 738, 946 46,723 1, 201, 307 
Adbertay se. isc. Fr eS ge emtcas RN 374, 852 919,045 54, 551 1,348, 448 
BGs COMUTHOIO cher cen tias ts covers Oe oak eree 480, 926 264, 470 35, 320 780,716 
CODER CRIN We Lick tisha cory. hides witha tounge 5, 356 66 5,474 
OPATSENG DAS EN ie Niniva B roe Ae Ge are eg 3,067,587 2,149, 225 206,094 5,422,906 


5.—Values and Sources of Income of Indians, by Provinces, 1942 and 1943 


Income Received from— 


Year and Province Farm 
or Territory Products, 
Including 
Hay 
1942 $ 
Prince Edward Island........ 1, 250 
IN@VWaISCOtIA. eatin centaen s 8,398 
New. Brunswick........%...05 be lsp 
Ue new inds ccegiy eee cues i 102, 850 
ONGARIO eee ess dav asee oles 401, 007 
Miaiiitobara: sks tis ke ces eh ee 148, 285 
SaskatCMe wan cvs sreewstulaeas 241, 646 
ADORED Seat k ariobalae ais k hehe 218,471 
British Columbia..2->. ©... 550, 250 
Wirlkvonsamd: NiaWedin.accae + corks 11, 593 
Canada, 1942....... 1,683,885 
1943 

Prince Edward Island........ 1,500 
INOW SCOLIA neta cick e caves ous 7,079 
NéwiBrunswickis.).. 5.40.06 4,525 
Gebers eerie ee ood a 102, 800 
ONEATIO fete CPE eek cee 468,215 
Misriit@ba a. as nisrytis oes ies 198,093 
DES kAlChe WI cs eee c ate elec bus 386, 366 
DA SEHR Sh Wane Sesh ous 355, 284 
British Columbiais.4..0.66< 613, 761 
Wiakon andy NW adie s sets ce 9,351 
Canada, 1943....... 2,146,970 


Beef : 
Sold or | Fishing Mand = |, Qther 

i ee Trapping Industries 

$ $ $ $ 
225 400 150 1, 200 
1,140 755 2,455 14, 880 
310 935 » 1,485 9,060 
14, 590 2,425 254, 275 66, 650 
82, 530 171,975 519, 424 323, 330 
26,745 58,775 166,010 48, 675 
77, 861 20,995 77, 736 81,082 
156, 333 (6,447 189, 034 33, 118 
135,315} 1,030,150 207, 225 145,095 
Nil 14,010 372, 060 4,690 
445,049] 1,306,867) 1,789,854 727,780 
25 2,000 120 500 
1,000 265 875 7,550 
50 860 Wyeyal 9,775 
14, 680 2,500 255,015 67, 450 
41,425 183, 731 601, 365 421,955 
48,325 68, 500 171,350 81, 225 
82, 229 17,357 61, 132 115, 146 
185,114 6,870 139, 562 79, 089 
160, 585} 1,620, 244 212, 982 174, 950 
Nil , 600 357, 200 4,600 
533,433] 1,915,927) 1,800,972) 962,240 


Total 

Wages Income 

Earned of 
Indians! 

$ $ 
1,700 4,925 
28, 819 58, 632 
33, 975) 54,061 
320, 650 801, 248 
976, 580|| 2,898, 810 
93, 760 639, 632 
139, 622 810, 948 
71, 201 983,315 
1,011,050) 3, 208, 333 
16,280) 437,867 
2,693,628) 9,897,771 
1,000 5, 145 
20, 050 39, 835 
51, 550 68, 713 
423, 700 912, 267 
1,373, 900)| 3,592, 847 
134, 800 816, 562 
186, 202) 1,020, 106 
130, 662!) 1, 180, 804 
1,393, 249] 4,345,071 
22,810) 426,751 
3,734 ,923)/12, 408, 101 


1 Includes income received from timber and mining dues, from annuities earned as interest on Indian 
trust funds, and from money received from land rentals. 


Subsection 2.—The Eskimos of Canada* 


The Eskimos of Canada are found principally on the northern and Hudson 
Bay coasts of the mainland and on islands in the Arctic Archipelago and in Hudson 
Bay, although in the Baker Lake-Chesterfield Inlet area on the west side of Hudson 
Bay there are bands of Eskimos who are essentially an inland people, and who 


* Prepared under the direction of R. A. Gibson, Director, Lands, Parks and Forests Branch, Depart- 


ment of Mines and Resources, 
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subsist chiefly on caribou. ‘The diet of the coast Eskimos is largely marine mammals 
and fish, varied at times by caribou obtained from the interior during the seasonal 
migrations of these animals. The skins of the caribou are used for winter clothing. 


The Decennial Census of Canada in 1941 established the Eskimo population at 
he 205, of which 5,404 were located in the Northwest Territories and 1,778 in northern 
Quebec. 

The administrative care of Eskimos ANB of the organized provinces devolves 
upon the Department of Mines and Resources which, by regulative measures— 
including the setting aside of game preserves where only natives may hunt, and the 
establishment of reindeer herds—conserves the natural resources necessary to their 
subsistence. An account of the Dominion Government’s reindeer experiment, which 
was undertaken primarily to improve the economic condition of the native Eskimos, 
is:given at pp. 17-23 of this edition. Contact with the Eskimos is maintained 
through permanent stations, at a number of which medical officers are located, in the 
eastern, central, and western Arctic; by patrols of the Royal Canadian Mounted 


Police; ‘and by means of the annual Canadian Eastern Arctic Patrol by steamship. — 


Section 4.—Pensions 


The information on the Canadian Pensions Commission, the Veterans’ Bureau 
and War Veterans’ Allowance Board and Returned Soldiers’ Insurance, which 
formerly appeared under this heading, has been transferred in this edition of the 
Year Book to Chapter XXI. on Post-War Reconstruction and the Rehabilitation 
of Ex-Service Personnel, pp. 755-775. 


‘Section 5.—Soldier Settlement of Canada 


Information on this subject will now be found in Chapter XXI on Post-War 
Reconstruction and the Rehabilitation of Ex-Service Personnel, at pp. 770-771. 


Section 6.—-Department of the Secretary of State* 


i 

_ The Department of the Secretary of State was constituted in its present form 
in 1873, through the merging of the previously existing offices of the Secretaries 
of State for Canada and for the provinces. The Secretary of State is the official 
mouthpiece of the Government as well as the medium of communication between 
the Dominion and Provincial Governments, all correspondence between the Govern- 
ments being conducted by him with the Lieutenant-Governors. He is also the 
custodian of the Great Seal of Canada and the Privy Seal, as well as being the channel 
by which the general public may approach the Crown. 


The Secretary of State is also the Registrar General, registering all proclama- 
tions, commissions, licences, warrants, writs and other instruments issued under the 


\. Great Seal and the Privy Seal. He is further charged with the administration of 


the Boards of Trade Act, the Companies Act, the Canada Temperance Act, the 
Copyright Act, the Naturalization Act, the Patent Act, the Trade Unions Act, 
the Ticket of Leave Act, the Unfair-Competition Act (1932), the Bankruptcy Act, 
and with the collection and tabling of parliamentary returns. Other Acts and 
Regulations administered by the Secreatry of State as a result of the declaration 
of war are: the Patents, Designs, Copyright and Trade Marks Emergency Order 
(1939), and the Revised Regulations Respecting Trading with the Enemy (1948). 


* Revised hy EK. H. Coleman, C.M.G., K.C., LL,D., Under Secretary of State, Department of the 
Secretary of State. 


—~  —— 
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The Secretary of State deals with the organization and administration of the Office 
of the Custodian of Enemy Property (see the External Trade chapter of this volume, 
p. 441). Statistics regarding patents and copyrights appear in Chapter XVII at 
pp. 545-548. 


Charters of Incorporation.—Statistics of companies incorporated under the 
Companies Act are given in Table 6. 


6.—Numbers and Capitalizations of Companies Incorporated Under the Companies 
Act and Amending Acts, Fiscal Years 1936-43 


Nore.—Statistics for the years 1900-25 will be found at p. 1061 of the 1938 Year Book and for 1926-35 
at p. 934 of the 1942 edition. 


Old Companies with— 


New a Gross Net 
Year Companies Increased Decreased Increase Increase 
Capitalization Capitalization in Capi- in Capi- 
<< SS  __q— i -— ———] talization? |} talization! 
No. )Capitalization!| No. Amount? No. Amount! 
$ $ $ $ $ 

1O8Gi ee 371 | - 141,237,550 4l 54,073, 000 76 .79, 640, 610 195,310, 550 115, 669, 940 
OST sees cea 410 130, 767, 280 72 143, 597, 766 105 123, 837, 999 274, 365, 046 150, 527, 047 
TORS oeste os 858 104, 401, 299 47 22,571, 388 60 83, 229,414 126, 972, 682 93, 748, 267 
LOS9F es 317 116, 819, 350 65 38, 160, 031 55 56, 213, 867 154, 979, 381 98, 765, 515 
A O40 cater 296 53, 497, 600 49 18,222, 400 27 14, 204,053 71, 720, 000 57,515, 947 
10Gb ceases 293 53, 247, 600 55 25,321,900 |} . 27 14, 204, 053 78, 569, 500 64,365, 447 
1942... 06. 211 50, 606, 141 49 15, 760, 300 39 54, 964, 907 66,366, 441 11, 401, 534 
19433 co 0e8s 205 51, 630, 000 35 56,198, 739 29 7,728, 436 107, 828, 739 100, 100, 393 


1 Includes consideration of the amounts of capital received on the issue of shares without nominal or 
par value. 


Naturalizations.—The naturalizations effected under the Naturalization Act 
(R.S.C., 1906, c. 77) for the calendar years 1908-17, inclusive, are given at p. 594 of 
the Year Book for 1919. Since Jan. 1, 1918, the only method of obtaining natural- 
ization has been under what is known as the “Imperial’’ Naturalization Act, which 
came into force on Jan. 1,1915. This Act was known under the title of the Naturali- 
zation Act, 1914, until July 7, 1919, when it was repealed and the Naturalization 
Act, 1919, came into force. On July 1, 1920, the Naturalization Act, 1919, was 
repealed, and the Naturalization Act, 1914, was revived and amended under the 
title of the Naturalization Acts, 1914 and 1920. By an amendment passed by 
Parliament in 1923, the restriction by which persons of alien enemy birth were 
ineligible to receive certificates of naturalization for a period of 10 years after the 
termination of the War was removed. All these Acts have been consolidated in 
R.S.C. 1927, c. 138. At the present time any alien, regardless of his nationality, 
may apply for naturalization, but, according to Sect. 4, Part II of the Act, the 
granting of a certificate of naturalization to the applicant is left entirely to the 
discretion of the Minister, who may, without assigning any reason, give or withhold 
the certificate as he thinks most conducive to the public good. Since Jan. 15, 1932, 
female British subjects, marrying aliens, retain British nationality, unless they, by 
marriage, acquire their husbands’ nationalities, and the wives of aliens no longer 
become British subjects automatically through their husbands’ naturalization. 
They must apply to the Secretary of State. 


By Order in Council under the War Measures Act (R.S.C. 1927, c. 206) dated 
July 9, 1942, (5842) as amended by Order in Council dated Sept. 23, 1942 (P.C. 
8499), effective Jan. 1, 1943, all aliens who are required to apply for naturalization 
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by filing their applications through the courts must first file Declarations of Inten- 
tion. They are not qualified to file applications for naturalization under Sect. 4 
of the Naturalization Act until one year after the date of filing the Declarations of 
Intention. 

By the terms of Para. I of the Regulations laid down in Order in Council P.C. 
5842 of July 9, 1942, the Secretary of State may grant a certificate of naturalization 
to any alien serving outside Canada with the Naval, Military or Air Forces of 
Canada who has satisfied the Secretary of State, by the filing of such documents 
as may be prescribed by.the Secretary of State and the Minister of National Defence, 
that he is a fit and proper person to be naturalized in Canada as a British subject. 
No fee shall be payable on such certificate of naturalization. 

Table 7 shows the number of naturalization certificates issued to single persons 
or heads of families under these Acts during the calendar years from 1933 to 1942. 
The total numbers of persons naturalized during the same years, including (except 
as stated above) the wives and minor children of those to whom naturalization 
certificates were issued, are shown in Table 8. 


7.—Naturalization Certificates Issued in Canada, by Principal Nationalities, 
Calendar Years 1933-42 


Nortr.— Dashes in this table indicate that naturalizations were not reported under the corresponding 


stub items. , 
Nationality 1933 1934 | 1935 1936 1937 | 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 
Albanians betel ceclos oe 2 4 4 5 13 1 4 2 1 
2A T/C MbUMI OT een eiee te eee % 5 4 10 3 2 3 2 4 Nil 
BATISEI AT sary poems meme. teeny 659 804 | 1,015 996 | 1,069 750 457 503 49] 658 
Austro-Hungarian.......... 5) Nil 3 4 6 Nil 2 3 2 3 
Bel giariecieeies rset ane mee 305 267 383 373 486 314 305 189 176 201 
Brazilian aera ces stske eters Nil 2 Nil 4 Nil 2 Nil Nil 5 Nil 
Biloarian seen as eae 30 37 46 53 72 44 27 27 12 3 
Gineseya wate cee ec 1 1 7 6 2, 4 4 2 6 3 
Costay Ricanmmemnic cee aor - - 1 Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil 
Czechoslovales. oa eene 964 910 | 1,052 | 1,080 | 1,364 991 977 459 396 601 
Danis hier seamen. ore ar eee” 390 418 677 771 686 327 379 389 307 349 
Danziger ten eae. as 4 Date 2 7 10 4 5 1 Nil Nil 
Hig yea oe ne eee epee ee 2 Nil 1 Nil 2 Nil 1 Nil es ae 
HISCONIaNMe assist ce 24 34 51 44 34 29 14 10 13 8 
Eviirmag nea yt eek rere ab kar rad 359 410 | . 601 601 687 624 547 438 245 155 
deen (VAP ie ewe MeL ele 126 103 154 219 277 195 220 187 155 124 
Germamlentns eon i ae. oe 675 899 | 1,495 | 2,079 | 1,851 997 951 477 152 107 
Greeks eine he eae we i155 157 216 193 185 175 121 73 60 39 
Lal YShOy Magee ae AAW as ae 721 856 | 1,166 | 1,138] 1,224 913 730 432 207 158 
Teelandic.s 73533. ae alee 8 24 on 29 22 14 23 16 34 25 
UGatank ss waa horses Mee 1, 265 779 829 894 | 1,067 969 946 887 266 132 
Japanese oh. ate seed. es 1 10 49 49 41 16 17 18 37 1 
TSH EVAN ee eo ce ee a 29 39 61 56 55 41 26 23 21 11 
Jevthuamiane eet ceene eee 275 a 427 514 396 286 246 162 124 155 
huxemiburcerse: oon sen: 5 Nil 4 12 8 6 13 4 5 6 
Memel (Territory)....:.... ~ - 1 Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil 
Mexican’ lean wie ite hese 1 Nil 3 < 1 1 ns ss 1 1 
Montenernines\ 4 tee aesca - - 2 § 2 Nil og his 3 1 
Netherlander. 2. 1c een: 197 181 356 434 442 262 264 191 255 192 
Norwemiany <r. ts deem) oe ee 498 521 687 737 724 395 352 330 411 413 
IPalestinlainecsss ae ech eee 5 10 15 11 9 8 7 Nil 2 2 
Persiane \eeetk tea es Roe ae 3 Nil 3 4 2 6 3 4 
Peis tne ie ae ee 3,749 | 4,279 | 6,113 | 6,302 | 6,949 | 5,104 | 4,186 | 3,062 | 1,827 | 2,795 
Rowmeantanse 2.408 So 720 Sony Le Gom ula, ted OST 848 806 697 418 222 
Huusstanter ie tee ar ae 1 970. ie L807 | 925178) 25256 192 216 1a 475) WO 7g el ea 1,156 
Spantshey. teere os eee 5 5 5 7 11 2 6 12 i. 11 
Swedish weceimmiasomes nae 385 444 638 704 681 376 377 355 346 420 
SWAISG em et area let hn a 47 64 90 125 152 147 118 204 156 149 
SyTatia Men Rees on ee eee ie 60 69 55 80 70 46 49 48 34 
Turkisht se ders she eh ot oc 30 33 54 28 31 29 28 30 45 15 
Intted' States... cae satiades 1,374) 1,240) 4,905 | 2,170. 2,013 7 1,098 |) 10725) 1,782 | 2. bul 1,970 
Yugo-Slav (Serb-Croat- 
DIOWENE) secs eee ae 1,160 979 882 888 845 686 660 382 148 279 
A Leothers ae teee. | Seen 54 47 66 55 61 far 117 162: 75 75 
Wotals...in eee 16,240 (16,618 °!22,541 [24,070 '24,866 (17,288 115,137 113,334 {10,464 | 10,476 


1 Includes also Syrian, Armenian, Greek, Bulgarian, Palestinian and Mesopotamian Turks. 
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8.—Persons Naturalized in Canada, by Principal Nationalities, 1933-42 


Nationality ; 1933 1934 1985 | 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 

PALisan Tamera eres eer 5. ih satire aes 2 4 4 5 13 1 4 2 1 
ATSENTINION ©. Ls chee 3 6 6 11 3 3 3 2 4 Nil 
AMSTMan Ih. CUA Skene on aco 817 973 | 1,190 | 1,193 | 1,276 945 572 766 759 934 
Austro-Hungarian.......... (We 5 oh 8 Nil 3 3 3 5 
IBelgiatied.c nats cco hoe is 387 331 474 453 601 365 359 224 214 245 
Brazilian Gas. oe wh akeh Nil 2 Nil 4 Nil 4 Nil Nil 4 Nil 
MSUIPATING le cca ene “30 42 49 56 76 50 30 on 17 3 
@hinése se vara eae 1 1 as) 7 4 6 6 6 4 
Costas Rican vaceae.. tee Nil 1 1 Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil 
Czechoslovak... 06.6.0. .0 1,313 | 1,154 | 1,450 | 1,447 | 1,858 | 1,439 | 1,298 604 563 757 
Danish sign cs oe Eo pee 486 526 829 898 782 378 437 445 350 383 
Wanzivon sateen aed oe 6 5 iD 7 il 4 5 al Nil Nil 
ig vp pial ete rtm eee 2 Nil 1 Nil 2 Nil 1 Nil s ef 
ARISTON Pans gen see Nile eee in ee 28 40 bys 48 36 29 15 12 13 8 
DEAN TES Ih erent ee oe one 431 AT7 697 679 790 709 611 500 280 185 
Tere ache Ore lees vee tee 134 123 169 246 300 219 245 213 189 141 
CGORIDETL are Sikhs oe Soli) 15076 | 1,716 2,415: )-2, 072 | 1,121.1 1,057 543 193 136 

POOLE nee coisas bites 121 wl 22 202 196 186 145 83 76 48 
UTUIN Arar western ki chee 1,085 | 1,196 | 1,636 | 1,545 | 1,648 | 1,247 994 595 276 188 
MCelAncie?s \Wivacaas ce ears Ss x 0) 29 34 Bye 25 15 28 2D 45 33 
Thalidneeca seek eisah erst: 1,485 912 O87 aL OFay i 20o ete tahoe O96) dul t12 383 191 
JAVANESE: Noleretee aa Te outs 18 61 60 of 23 24 32 65 1 
TSAO VAAM coy oeeahe ea echo c oa? OL 50 74 74 74 53 2G 24 24 13 
PiphUaMian sees cee ee ee 335 391 501 602 |. 471 331 271 183 162 174 
uxeml bits gory tenant eae 6 | Nil 4 17 11 6 15 5 5 Uf 
Memel (Territory)......... Nil ss 1 Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil 
Mex cancels rears. ste he 1 6 3 e 1 1 ¢ ss 1 ee 
Montenegrin............... 1 ES 2 sf 3 Nil oe i 4 it 
Netherlander: icles aon 253 236 467 548 570 318 307 RR) 299 228 
INOLWePistinte. ts eines ole 620 624 822 860 876 452 406 393 494 481 
Palestine scents 5 13 15 11 igh 13 11 Nil 2 iz, 
Persiant cs fon Reminder en res 3 Nil 6 4 2 8 4 6 5 1 
POs by see dope dour ck eo 5,123 | 5,535 | 7,987 | 8,812 | 8,876 | 6,491 | 5,146 | 3,735 | 2,273 | 38,255 
AROUDARIUAN ce hen irre i 934 | 1,086 | 1,513 | 1,540 | 1,354 | 1,044 959 893 566 316 
CUssianinee toh aeta ess. 2,987 | 2,575 | 2,989 | 3,167 | 2,887 | 1,889 | 1,343 | 2,642 | 2,324 1,634 
SOL TAVIS) Dean 2d a hake at ieee nanny aes 11 0 7 ili 12 13 
SWEGIStice eer eerie ach, 455 | \ 516 743 810 815 425 423 423 430° 479 
WARE rien cur emecs c: wk Lt 54 78 101 141 164 156 135 218 172 163 
DV UIA Dae ee cit ate eee 90 67 79 67 102 92 55 76 71 47 
SD UG ASH fe Mes Aes ao ee ees So) 40 60 39 38 35 32 48 63 23 
United? States*.oe...256 1,757 | 1,585 | 2,809 | 2,624 | 2,390 | 1,314 | 1,260 | 2,480 | 3,699 | 2,622 
Yugo-Slav (Serb-Croat- 

Slovene) cee oes ee ve Bat 1,487 | 1,199 | 1,186 | 1,182 | 1,106 883 843 453 209 318 
YALE Obese cer aetists shy paedts' 60 46 70 68 74 96 140 178 89 97 


Totals... 0.260.056. 21,442 | 21,100 | 28,553 | 30,468 | 30,877 | 21,488 | 18,315 | 17,200 | 14,341 | 13,138 


Section 7.—Royal Canadian Mounted Police 


The Royal Canadian Mounted Police is a constabulary maintained by the 
Dominion Government. It was organized in 1873, and was known as the North 
West Mounted Police, whose duties were confined to what was then known as the 
Northwest Territories. In 1904, its name was changed to Royal North West 
Mounted Police. 


In 1905, when Alberta and Saskatchewan were constituted provinces, an 
arrangement was made whereby the Force continued to discharge its duties as 
formerly, each province making a contribution towards defraying the cost. This 
was continued until 1917. Soon after the close of the First World War an extension 
of governmental activities made it obvious that the enforcement of Dominion 
Statutes was assuming increasing proportions, and that it would soon be necessary 
to have a police force responsible therefor. In 1918, to the Royal North West Mounted 
Police was assigned the duty of the enforcement of Dominion legislation for the 
whole of Western Canada, west of Port Arthur and Fort William, and in 1920: for 
the whole of Canada. 
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In 1920, the name of the Force was changed to the Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police, and the former Dominion Police with headquarters at Ottawa, whose duties 
were largely connected with guarding public buildings in that city and the Canadian 
Government dockyards at Halifax, N.S., and Esquimalt, B.C., were absorbed by. 
the Royal Canadian Mounted Police. 


At the present time, the Royal Canadian Mounted Police is responsible through- 
out Canada for the enforcement of the laws against smuggling by land, sea and air; 
it enforces the provisions of the Excise Act and the Migratory Birds Convention Act; 
is responsible for the suppression of the traffic in narcotic drugs; assists the Mines and 
Resources, Fisheries and numerous other Dominion Departments in executing the 
provisions of their respective Acts, and in some cases in administrative duties; is 


responsible for the protection of government buildings and dockyards; is the sole ; 


police force operating in Yukon Territory and the Northwest Territories; and per- 
forms a variety of services in all provinces and both Territories for the Dominion 
Government. 


Under the Royal Canadian Mounted Police Act, any province may enter 
into an agreement with the Dominion Government for the services of the Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police, to enforce provincial laws and the Criminal Code, upon 
payment for its services, and at the present time such agreements are in force with 
the provinces of Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


The Force is controlled and administered by a Minister of the Crown (at present, 


the Minister of Justice) and may be employed anywhere in Canada. From a 
Force of 300 in 1873, it had a strength on Mar. 381, 1943, of 4,928, consisting of 
98 officers, commissioned by the Crown, 2,859 non-commissioned officers and 
constables, 108 ordinary special constables, 1,845 special constable guards and 18 
security service (not including Police personnel). In 1987 a ‘“‘Reserve’” strength 
of 300 men was authorized by Parliament, and at the present time, these are prin- 
cipally centred in such cities as Toronto and Winnipeg. 


The Force is organized into 13 Divisions of varying strength distributed over 
the entire country, and its means of transport consist of 115 saddle horses, 779 
motor-vehicles and 288 sleigh dogs. 


The term of engagement is five years for recruits, with re-enlistment for a period 
not exceeding five years, but on account of the war situation there are not very many 
men being engaged. The training course which is of six months’ duration, or longer, 
consists of drill, physical training—including instruction in wrestling, boxing and 
jiu-jitsu—and police duties both Dominion and Provincial. The principal training 
centres are at Regina, Sask., and at Rockcliffe, Ont., at each of which there is an 
up-to-date scientific laboratory. 


The duties of the Force have increased tremendously since the outbreak of the 
present war and the Commissioner of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police is 
Registrar General of Enemy Aliens in Canada. The guarding of vulnerable points 
throughout the Dominion, apart from military property, rests solely upon the 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police. The Force has furnished one Provost Company 
consisting of approximately 185 men to the Canadian Active Army overseas. 


— ——— 
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Section 8.—The Civil Service of Canada 


Organization.*—An outline of the development of the Civil Service and the 
organization of the Civil Service Commission is given at pp. 960-961 of the 1941. 
Year Book. 


Since the outbreak of war, many new departments and branches of Government 
have been formed which, being set up under the War Measures Act, are not auto- 
matically governed by the provisions of the Civil Service Act. Nevertheless, an 
Order in Council was passed on Apr. 19, 1940, providing that ‘‘the authority vested . 
in the Governor in Council under the War Measures Act to make appointments 
and otherwise deal with personnel shall, unless the Treasury Board otherwise 
directs, be exercised subject to the approval of the Treasury Board and after investiga-~ 
tion of need and rates of pay by the Civil Service Commission”. The Order further 
provides that, unless the Treasury Board otherwise directs, “every appointment 
shall be made by the Civil Service Commission after such tests of qualifications as 
the Commission considers practicable and in the public interest”. Even where the 
appointment is made by the Governor in Council, the Civil Service Commission is 
consulted as to the need for the position and appropriate rate of compensation. . 
During the War practically all appointments are being made on a temporary basis 
and the permanent organization of the departments remains unchanged. 


Civil Service Statistics.t—Since April, 1924, a monthly return of personnel 
and salaries has been made by each Department to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
according to a plan that ensures comparability between Departments and continuity 
in point of time. The institution of this system was preceded by an investigation 
covering all years back to 1912. 


From 1914 to 1920, the number of employees increased very rapidly, as a result 
of the extension of the functions of government and of the imposition of new taxes, 
which necessitated additional officials as collectors. New services, such as the 
Department of Pensions and National Health and the Soldier Settlement Board 
were also created. In January, 1920, 47,133 persons were employed; this number 
was the highest reached prior to January, 1940, when employees numbered 49,700 
In January, 1943, employees numbered 101,785. The increase of 52,085 in 1943 
was due to the extension of the war-time activities of the permanent Departments 
such as Finance, Labour and Trade and Commerce, as well as the growth of the 
temporary Departments of Munitions and Supply and National War Services. 
In March, 1943, 12,622 persons were employed in the Post Office Department 
performing services of an industrial rather than of a governmental type, and receiving 
their salaries out of payments made by the public for services immediately rendered 


/ 


rather than out of taxation. 


*Revised by Miss E. Saunders, Secretary, Civil Service Commission, Ottawa. 
t Revised in the Finance Statistics Branch, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa. 
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9.—Civil Service Employees (Permanent and Temporary), with Total Salaries, 
January, 1925-43 . 


Nore.—These figures do not include persons in the ‘‘non-enumerated classes’? whose numbers cannot 
be supplied monthly. Moreover, the figures shown below are not comparable with those for earlier years 
shown at p. 1100 of the 1939 Year Book because various classes of employees (part-time, seasonal, ete.) 
formerly omitted are now included. 


Salaries 


Year Employees Salaries . Bonuses and 
Bonuses 
No. $ $ $ 
LOD qos ocak Cae eet Ree tats antec eRe a 38, 645 4,473,470 166,461 4,639,931 
1 DA ee ig ME noi SUL Cun NAN arn, 8 aN tag ne UN 39,097 4,699,076 4,699,076 
LOOT eraeccis See Rn OH athe Ola Bh Somes Se 39,440 4,786, 615 4,786,615 
1 OZR eae aia ictemetarne ir Rocke ks eels rae ea OIE _ 40,740 5,161,558 | 5,161,558 
DO 2D Reset tocarthn tate fe id Cahn Mircette ee 42,038 5, 428, 058 | 5, 428, 058 
LOSO PRR RUN. Chota ete 2 NEE TUM Rea tea Megat ae 43,525 5, 543, 749 | 5, 543, 749 
103 Le Seren eM sa hrcBL a bos syed CTL aioe 45, 167 5, 757, 554 | 5, 757, 554 
1 EY eee Glin MRS CRM AO a Dae SN eS SB Oh 43,784 5, 653, 169 Nil 5, 653, 169 
RRS RE Aah G ORCI EVE inns an ae ian He 41,920 4,775,591 | 4,775, 591 
DEY aS SA a DS Sian AN A a i i ty 41,346 4,698, 536 4,698, 536 
VS TAPAS hae FAO OM ot Ser prs Ps oS is So Tat 41,348 4,757,045 4,757,045 
NO SG. eect cit ake oe CCR Be ET ill 40,813 5, 000, 539 5,000, 539 
POST Taranto ieee ee ee Bor Line Cees 43,413 5,210,210 5, 210, 210 
TOSS ine skiers citkres otharserns hice anc meas cee ree 43, 9101 5,515, 5561 5, 515, 5561 
B9SY OY Sea cates cates tee ote tas Cones Sai eaedeee 45, 437 5,725,081 5, 725, 081 
TOS O SR INPRRI Sat Sees hobs Sone a ae eer nies HAD 49, 7001 6, 124, 6691 6, 124, 6691 
DOA Te criti alsa sr agalcatelt Slate rete ee ernest 64, 666 7,444, 527 7,444, 527° 
Let date en erate ten a ole erect Tene Nae Lana 80, 466 9,869, 5912 - 9,869,591 
1988 ieee deiuncshae tera erste k Weneee Cael igh RO aE Rt eae 101,785 11, 480, 733 1, 143, 432 12,624,165 
1 Revised since the publication of the 1942 Year Book. 2 Includes bonus allowances not separable. 


10.—Civil Service Employees and Total Expenditures on Salaries, Wages and Bonus 
eke by Departments and Principal Branches, March, 1942, and March, 
43. ; 


__ Nors.—Dashes in this table indicate that no information is available under the corresponding stub 
items. The numbers of persons in the ‘‘non-enumerated classes”’ are not included in this table, but their 
compensation is included under ‘‘E:xpenditure’’. 


March, 1942 March, 1943 
Department and Branch ee 
gee a Expenditure he “ ea Expenditure 
No. $ No. $ 
Agriculture— 
Departmental Administration..........)..cceceeee: 102 14, 557 91 14,011 
Markoting Ser yieo its ei eset Rat eee oo 644 98, 235 618 105, 713 
Production (Service Wighee oy Ae te eee ae 1,195 186,171 1,122 183,073 
Lixperumentall'Parms' .ieik sees eae nee ne 460 116, 163 449 =e aig 
Dclence MErvicess AG wwe. eee cei nee ek 411 72,427 506 88, 321 
Prairie:F arm) Rehabilitation. i. nh... 02 Wk 211 48, 804 176 57,063 
Prairie Farm Assistance Act......... aR este Sromne aR 129 56, 590 266 54, 624 
Special Wan iServicesi sat Hue eee ee 50 8,012 75 11, 887 
Totals “Aorigultunes sce 68 a aeceee - 3, 202 600, 959 3,303 633, 169 
Arohivescst en! Ly faved eke: 467 wok Wekamuiane aus i 53 9,538 51 9, 424 
Auditor General soto cae ceo wOee oe ee he oe ne 359 53, 153 269 42,602 
Chief PleetoraliO fieer |) okie dak eit ave abe deal 38 3, 754 10 2,034 
Civil Service (Comimassiony 4. 4x ‘oc eens wun cen 453 44,705 568 60,415 
External A ffairs— 
rime-Minister’s Omee. tn ou een aren yas cay ce mene 27 4, 5791 aie 10, 037! 
Aciministrabiviee!s Metres Ce a EL ee See 125 17,660 144 23, 202 
PASSDOLG GM Cha. 52, ot era ke oc nan eee ee 84 6,648 60 5, 253 
High-Commissioner’s Office, London, Eng.......... 55 10, 6311 52 10, 4651 
High-Commissioner’s Office, Canberra, Australia... 5 1, 6591 6 1,847! 
High-Commissioner’s Office, Wellington, N.Z....... 3 1,359! 3 1,364} 
High-Commissioner’s Office, Dublin, Ireland....... 6 1, 8991 6 1, 9201 


1Includes living allowances. 
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10.—Civil Service Employees and Total Expenditures on Salaries, Wages and Bonus 
1943 contin by Departments and Principal Branches, March, 1942, and March, 
—continue 


March, 1942 March, 19438 
Department and Branch eR, See as ae 
ae ae Expenditure ae ba Expenditure 
No. $ No. $ 
External A ffairs—concluded 
High-Commissioner’s Office, Pretoria, South Africa. 3 1,384! ve 1,4071 
. High-Commissioner’s Office, Sty John's, Nid... oa. : 5 1, 830! 5 1, 8261 
Canadian Legation, Rio de Janeiro, Brag... 7 2, 8651 8 2, 9561 
Canadian Legation, Buenos Aires, Argentine AS eM ee 6 2,9461 10 3,0741 
Canadian Legation, Kuibyshev, 5 A NS ee - = 6 2, 8621 
Canadian Legation, Santiago, Chile................ -—: 1 2, 0981 
Canadian Legation, Washington, U.S.A............. 34 10, 6021 28 9, 0261 
; Canadian Legation, Paris, krance....... SO pre Wie 3 345 - - 
Canadian Legation, Chungking, China.............. ~ - 2 1,333 
Canadian Legation, The Hague, Netherlands....... 1 7491 - - 
Canadian Legation,Tokyo, Japan... iii.) c6ce. oe eis e 5 1,941! 3 907 
Miers GrOVerimMen ts 1 IW knees. oe slate ines werd we, — - 4 1, 7131 
| Consular Services, Greenland.............-s0eeeeee- 1 2081 1 2081 
Consular Services, St. Pierre and Miquelon......... 1 2481 - - 
\ a ee. 
Totals, Pixternal AsMairse st i. oe Wtie ale eey wre ese 371 67, 553 374 81,498 
Finance— 
Main. Didnartickt Fac tee AB mPa RTS Oe OM fy Be hie hohe a 303 40,575 421 51,994 
Gomnporoller| OlPVGASULY, civics ee cslscclenrss ocesshers & 4,634 529,077 5, 484 685, 417 
Pecryal, Canadian vin baer welpiesinicle-clavels + are cueeetel gs 186 23, 847 222 31,235 
LATE RIES ORLE GU Maced Se hei ie hat Spare Mien vepegeud erica abe al iy 4,668 16 4,753 
Wartime Prices.and Trade Board.............-...- 1,496 204,118 4,675 692,530 
TCE TISIID Sc aii cae Gans) See artes eee ussite igs Bos 27 4,101 
Gon CminIS trator. 2 ne tate Sie isis a ob Hames eet 10 1,905 10 2,090 
So tals MRIBANCes Vas te totals nin ate 8 oiere/e/terars 6,673 808, 291 10, 828 1,468,019 
VATTST VET SS, oh A Ee it hil tei Sia ly garde RAG RW nants ei 332 68, 761 318 71,929 
Governor. General’s Secretary®. .........0: cee cce eee 12 2,650 10 2, 467 
TEV GUSETOR © OLAMIONS eer ee ate a ae aselehee eke haed.s 531 74, 806 536 77,111 
ARSULAD CE ees CBee mo aire et Aetna cite eet a nena ss 49 10,389 47 10, 565 
International Joint, Commission...........0.0% 25. eee 5 2,000 5 2,000 
| Justice— , 
MARMOL ODE CURIERE Fin cb. Choe Oak is alee bias hese wale 57 10, 565 55 10,775 
Oremeeneye DEAWMGMN 5. cu sctkiececce fog ve ece doles @mesiel e's 6 15 2,479 il 2,096 
Pinenasin 2 NON G GO) MCC cys ects zk ise chalal stajeleletets 6 894 7 1,035 
| enue Atle si ime. eo sie. susie sade eae sibs skaeie Sonic aheta. oie 938 128, 828 871 126,753 
| SOMES COOL ges tiesto ene an Wade +b PaeiRaAreeeees 22 4,315 21 4,085 
IU LEMECUICI GC OURL. Hes Maoe Oot neds isis wis. cwracelaulaianereg 10 1,983 10 2,046 
AL OLOMSRUBULEE 4 a ahitta «+ score oerneten etek le sue 1, 048 149, 064 975 146, 790 
Labour— 
Mam EDALUIMMEM cis saree tae asi tis'e toes elses so.e) slo n> 120 22,075 191 42,625 
AGATAAITOT OS TRO Cat ee UM yee canpaghartiete Gale ebae se éts bu ieliael ahs 65 29,578 4 4 
i Mee laaical li GiuGattOMs+. S's oe os oe oss lapaledetesniels, slete.e 1 192 4 4 
! Unemployment Relief and Youth Training......... 36 . 5, (72 5 5 
! National ‘Relief Registration. 0. ......2 2.0826 oe eels 31 3,255 5 5 
Pn CeMIN VAR vad ry (obo Cg ee sd cal b wv olebiv ees palene 103 24) 440 853 105, 797 
Unemployment Insurance........... RRR SS Ses iris Re 1,360 192, 228 4,097 §82, 688 
FP Totals, Labour..... Reet eae are cede 1,716 277, 540 5,141 731,110 
Aewlerapy OL, AMMaMMen ber ra ck ita cee -iccie:, 2134 thpyeatere ceria.) « 24 4,796 24 4,899 
Mines and Resources— 
Departmental Administration..................+65. 57 11, 738 55 11,249 
RPI ET ALON e-s ulconcs Bg een sa teeta ots mowip alee sie es 597 89,121 589 90,614 
HEMT ATA IS ml sce areta nen ree Ra sons eloee, a) duets athena’ abel a, » 1,069 94,119 1,086 101, 428 
Manas (Parks and Horestss ood: sac. tee eee ee ee were 581 74, 100 559 73, 572 
OPES A, COOMOR Nit cla kcm ce alee ater ae sl ete, Saree afore 452 84, 467 589 100,714 
Surveys nnd Engineering . 2... fees ee ee 551 75,247 689 84,954 
Totals, Mines and Resources............. 3,007 428,792 SY! 462,531 
1 Tneludes living allowances. 2 Included with Wartime Prices and Trade Board. 3 Salaries 
of A.D.C.’s are included, but not their number. 4 Included with ‘‘Main Department’’. 5 Included 


with ‘‘Special War’’. 
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—Civil Service Employees and Total Expenditures on Salaries, Wages and Bonus 
Allowance:, by Departments and Principal Branches, March, 1942 and March, 


19438—concluded. 


March, 1942 


March, 1943 


Department and Branch 
ee Expenditure Bias Expenditure 
No. $ No. $ 
Munitions and oupplynrcseec cs cece ate as elercsters seteelatecrs 3,219 457, 898 4,303 629,915 
National Defence— 
General Defence.Administration................008- 139 20,1388 132 21,341 
Minti bIAMSOEV ICES tt Ackis erate a ere reise ete eae cede oe 1,020 123,041 545 67, 632 
LING Vial DOL VICES ics tee teetetee ctis creree nie + setie wef siefalelaers 2,383 515, 956 3,621 958, 097 
DIT SCENICES 2. Fe oe ee te eect che ae eee late 14,755 1, 444, 037 16,782 1,786, 634 
Military Topographic Surveys..............esse000- 16 , 825 13 3,205 
Royal Military College:.............. SA SRR Ros Ach 74 8,711 49 6,393 
ATID A CLUGCE OAT PB. «.c eternck so dette cotcreterre siete oferose = - 4 449 
MSDE CELON did OAs cae «hela iterate sisters’ eiicbolelovereteletelovele = =- 1 500 
PND LATIONS. coe wiles sero rereieer eee es elatere ew heats aes = - 16 3, 408 
Army Internment Operations..............eee sees. ~ - 22 2,473 
Director of Technical Research. <....:...5..... 0. - 61 11,009 
War Hmergencyrs: cet scree t occ oles nee tettioree eestto tree 3,825 354, 791 Vat 751, 381 
Totals, National Defence.................| 22,212 2,470,499 28,957 3,612,522 
National Research: Councils aise xi> le crierssiciclsiere cies tees 792 118,458 1,185 181, 284 
National Revenue— 
Main -Deparimvent ayiicicstorctere aleisieiecet ticie or ersraretiseiete ete a 4,249 702,491 4,217 697,739 
Income: LAX MIVASION’, sue sete Seanpraaielsciime street clears 2,408 300,515 | 3,782 470,679 
Totals, National Revenue................ 6, 657 1,003,006. 7,949 1,168,418 
National War Services: ori sca © cosas oa leralere ore contests 709 76, 856 2,090 208,395 
NattonalbilmpBoatdics . chm cuactice cele seer ices eine 49 8,375 377 0,971 
Pensions and National Health— 
POVSIONS Hehe ces tale ng Sioa on Semieesion ork arene aye lalate 2,744 347, 478 3,302 423,318 
Canadian Pension Commission. .........+eseeeeeees 209 35, 760 223 38, 165 
Heather aires nc ae ora ec ean e toes cee rete 323 74, 896 394 76,315 
ViGLELANS: AV CLIATO Fp uc cles lecieteredolewsis bir’ s) orsisis ech ops selene 51 8, 150 70 12,021 
War Appropriation. sence te cee toca a tielee te tiesterare te 44 8, 738 - 49 9,146 
Totals, Pensions and National Health.... Seoul 475,022 4,038 558,965 
Post Office— 
Civil Governments ei oste eae aoe ee Mies ates leretele elefeis 930 126, 488 955 130, 296 
Outside Services... sil gue Cee cece ice sincreltolre sia hate 11,457 5,365, 672 11, 660 5, 638, 656 
Warr Appropriations. sae sive cis estes crecoi iol atee te oteastoisieye 42 48,940 165 
(otalss-Post, OlnCer- + aneen beeeameer cen 12, 809 5, 541, 100 12, 622 5, 769, 117 
Babin Colo Mine toe eee Gee ron ea onh dod jem noGers 23 4,316 au 5, 984 
Wartime Information Board... .....2.....000.seceee: - ~ 120 17, 854 
Public Printing and Stationery...........cseeeceeeees 766 124,055 817 136,172 
Public Works— 
CivileGovernMmenticcs cue crs wot cisid tccols ee arartote late 262 48,747 263 50, 629 
OutgideSerwicese.. ser ties a cels toate ro pela ite Meiers: 4,596 451,066 5,115 485,770 
Totals, Publicsw orks cess cock on cesek ee 4,858 499, 813 5,378 536, 399 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police.................008- 323 398, 467 389 436,277 
BecretaryOlLiStator. teses ace cals oeiewens cticeailelsree bie 426 69, 248 365 61,381 
Benatere cst ho accite Moe earns saiep cs erefols Seem nies 132 19, 123 136 20, 199 
Soldier, Settlement, Boards seek weecewe ac cotee swt + elo 255 43,195 253 43, 769 
Trade and Commerce— 
Headquarters and Miscellaneous Branches.......... 83 13, 808 84 12, 408 
Board of Grain Commissioners....4...-++.2+seeees- 662 117, 595- 669 120, 251 
Dominion Bureau of StatisticS...............seeeee- 1, 987 152,709 1,399 132, 822 
Weightsand Measures ite rcctsicrertcileiusisieletstectsreisys tlcl> 148 21,773 152 21,089 
Hiectricity:and: Gas jars ctias ose ste eset me otaerels 112 18, 888 120 18,731 
Commercial Intelligence Service...........eeeeeeees 98 40, 532 99 40,500 
1 Spdav| eyiatoys RAMA In Ick Css hiohemrt et ciocaoceodas 18 2,578 17 2,160 
Canadian Government Hlevators.............s.ee0. 123 18,311 120 18, 258 
Canadian Shipping Board............... bade Meek oe 10 1,559 16 2,106 
Shipping eriorivies’ COMMMILCE ss «se cess veiw ine erie: 3 253 11 1,104 
MEGA OM DE CLINIL Gi opere Cores Sie) clo ale nol elevete ete we ocala tie esere aie aio slwieee 58 3, 653 68 7,217 
Totals, Trade and Commerce............ 3,302 391, 659 2,755 376, 646 
Transport— 
Mains epartimentin cs! sarickice se ene.c vice clietsicle  sleciers 5, 607 766, 203 6,273. 4» af 024, 685 
Transport Commissioners.) 3.6... cccs sss mese enews 98 24,105 90 » » 235029 
‘LOtBIS PL IADSDOIbs cnc censors ets Ses 5,705 790,308 6,363 oa, 714 
Grand Totals: so. iia ae telat ee 83,781 15,098,149 || 104,055 18,668,545 
1 Statistics do not include the numbers of postmasters of non-revenue offices.’ It should also be noted 


that post-office expenditures are balanced by receipts from the public; see text’ at’p. 1007. 
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Saceion 9.—The Tariff Board 


The Tariff Board was constituted by Act of Parliament in 1931 (c. 55, 21-22 
Geo. V). <A description of the duties of the Board appears at pp. 965-966 of the 
1941 Year Book. During war years the staff has been almost completely engaged 
in the work of the Oils and Fats Administration of the Wartime Prices. and Trade 
Board. G3 < 


Section 10.—Other Miscellaneous Administration 


Certain phases of Dominion Government activity, such as the operations of the 
International Joint Commission and certain specialized activities of the Department 
of Mines and Resources, were treated in the 1930 edition of the Year Book, as 
follows:— : . 

International Joint Commission, pp. 1014-1015; 
Geodetic Survey of Canada, p- 1015; 
Topographical Survey, p. 1016; 

- Dominion Observatories, p. 1017. 


PART II.—GOVERNMENT WAR-TIME ADMINISTRATION 


In the 1942 edition of the Year Book, sections appeared under this heading 
relating to the major War Departments of Munitions and Supply and National 
War Services. The treatment was approached from a functional standpoint. This 
statement is not subject to much change and has not been repeated in this edition. 
Current information on these Departments and especially of the place they occupy 
in the war effort appears in the Introduction. 


CHAPTER XXX.—SOURCES OF OFFICIAL 
STATISTICAL AND OTHER INFORMATION 
RELATIVE TO CANADA 
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The chief source of information on the current state of the country is the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, organized as the central statistical bureau for . 
Canada, and described in Section 1. Section 2 contains a list of the Acts of Parlia- 
ment administered by the several Departments of the Dominion Government, and 
Section 3 a bibliography of the publications of these Departments. This is followed, 
in Section 4, by a bibliography of the publications of Provincial Governments, 
and by a list of Royal Commissions appointed by the Dominion or the provinces 
as well as British Royal Commissions concerned with Canada, given in Section 5. 


Section 1.—The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics was set up by statute in 1918 as a central 
statistical department for Canada (8-9 Geo. V, c. 43).* The Act was a consolidation 
of all previous statistical legislation and was based on the report of a Commission 
on Statistics, appointed in 1912, which recommended (1) a series of specific reforms 
and enlargements in Canadian statistics, and (2) a policy of statistical co-ordination 
for the Dominion, under central direction. In 1915, following the recommendations 
in this report, the office of Dominion Statistician was created but it was not until 
1918 that the recommendations of the Commission were embodied in legislation. 


The 1941 Year Book, at pp. 968-969, gives salient features of the Statistics 
Act and outlines the growth, organization and purpose of the Bureau. A fuller 
account of the formation of the Bureau is given at pp. 961-964 of the 1922-23 Year 
Book. 


Publications.—Items in the vote of the Bureau, passed by Parliament each 
year, provide limited funds for the printing and processing of reports and bulletins. 
Reports printed from type are set up by the King’s Printer, but the Bureau itself 
operates its own offset printing presses and all processed reports and bulletins are 
completely printed as well as published by the Bureau of Statistics. 


The present policy with regard to the distribution of publications is based on 
sales to the public at actual cost of paper and presswork only; compilation, editing 
and other overhead costs are not included. The object is to extend the service to 
the public as widely as possible and so spread the compilation and overhead, which 
are the big items in total costs. A special subscription rate of $30 per year entitles 
the subscriber to receive a copy of each publication as issued, with the exception of 
news bulletins. Other special rates are set for series of publications in related 
groups; these are referred to in the respective sections of the following list. 


* Consolidated as the Statistics Act (c. 190, R.S.C., 1927). 
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Applications for reports should be sent to the Bureau of Statistics; they should 
indicate the individual publication or series of reports in which the applicant is. 
interested and include the necessary remittance in the form of a cheque or money 
order made payable to the Receiver General of Canada, Ottawa. 


ADMINISTRATION— 


Annual Report of the Dominion Statistician. (Included in the Annual Report of the 
Department of Trade and Commerce, Price 25 cents.) 


POPULATION— 
1. CENSUS 
(A) Report of the Seventh Census of Canada, 1931:— 


Vol. I. General—Administrative Report of the Seventh Census followed by a sum- 
mary of the leading facts of the Censuses of Population and Agriculture, Institutions, 
Merchandising and Service Establishments, etc., and cross-analyses relating thereto. 
The Appendix gives a complete bibliography of census materials and reproduces 
the more salient figures for specified years, chronologically arranged, back to 
1605. The volume also contains a series of life tables for the Dominion and each 
province. Price, Cloth $1-50, Paper $1. 


Vol. II. Population by Local Subdivisions—Conjugal condition, racial origin, religion, 


birthplace, year of immigration, language, literacy, school attendance, etc. Price, 
Cloth $1-50, Paper $1. 


Vol. III. Ages of the People—Classified by sex, conjugal condition, racial origin, 
religion, birthplace, language, literacy, year of immigration, naturalization, etc. 
Price, Cloth $1, Paper 76 cents. 


Vol. IV. Birthplace, Racial Origin, and Year of Immicration of the People—Classified 
and cross-classified by conjugal condition, naturalization and citizenship, religion, 
language, literacy, school attendance. Price, Cloth $1, Paper 75 cents. 


Vol. V. Earnings of Wage-Earners, Dwellings, Households, Families, Blind and Deaf- 
Mutes—Cross-classified by birthplace, conjugal condition, year of immigration, 
naturalization and citizenship, racial origin, religion, language, literacy, school 
attendance. Price, Cloth $1, Paper 75 cents. 


Vol. VI. Unemployment—Classified by industry, occupation, cause, age, sex, conjugal 
condition, period cf idleness, birthplace, racial origin, year of immigration. Price, 
Cloth $1, Paper 75 cents. 


Vol. VII. Occupations and Industries—Cross-classified by birthplace, race, age, sex, 
etc. Price, Cloth $1, Paper 75 cents. 


Vol. VIII. Agriculture—Agricultural population, farm holdings and land area, tenure, 
value of farm property and farm products, acreage and yields of crops, live stock, 
mortgage indebtedness and farm expenses, farm machinery, facilities and roads, 
co-operative marketing, etc. Price, Cloth $1, Paper 75 cents. 


Vol. IX. Institutions—Hospitals for the Sick—Type, bed capacity, facilities, move- 
ment of patient population, personnel, capital investment, maintenance, receipts 
and expenditures, etc.; Mental Hospitals—Movement of patient population; their 
psychoses, age, nativity, racial origin, economic condition, conjugal condition, 
environment, literacy, religion, administration and personnel, etc.; Charitable and 
Benevolent Institutions—Type, movement and population, finance, inmates, age, sex, 
administration and personnel, etc.; Penitentiaries and Corrective and Reformative 
Institutions—Inmates, offences, sentences, age, birthplace, citizenship, racial 
origin, previous employment, environment, educational status, conjugal condition, 
social habits, overseas service, administrative staff, receipts and expenditures. 
Price, Cloth $1, Paper 76 cents. 


Vol. X. Merchandising and Service Establishments~Retail merchandise trade 
showing number of stores, employment and wages, operating expenses, sales and 
. Stocks, by provinces, with tables in lesser detail for incorporated places of 1,000 
population or over. Price, Cloth $1, Paper 76 cents. 


Vol. XI. Merchandising and Service Establishments—Similar information to that 
given in Vol. X for retail service and for wholesale establishments. Special sections 
dealing with chain stores, hotels and the distribution of manufacturers’ sales. 
Price, Cloth §1, Paper 76 cents. 


Vols. XII and XIII. Census Monographs—Consisting of a series of studies of out- 
standing Canadian problems as follows:— 
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POPULATION—continued 


I. CENSUS—continued 


(A) Report of the Seventh Census of Canada, 1931:—concluded 


Vol. XII. (1) The Canadian Family; (2) Fertility of the Population of Canada; 
(3) Housing in Canada; (4) Illiteracy and School Attendance in Canada; (5) The 
Age Distribution of the Canadian People; (6) Canadian Life Tables. Price, 
Cloth $1, Paper 75 cents. 


Vol. XIII. (7) Unemployment; (8) Dependency of Youth; (9) Rural and Urban 
Composition of the Canadian People; (10) Racial Origins and Nativity of the 
Canadian People. Price, Cloth $1, Paper 75 cents. 


(B) Report of the Quinquennial Census of the Prairie Provinces, 1936:— 
Vol. I. Population and Agriculture. (Price $1.) 


Pr. I. Porutatton—Age, conjugal condition, birthplace, racial origin, immigrant 
population, citizenship, naturalization, language and mother tongue, years at school, 
literacy, school attendance. 


Pr. II. Agricutturr—Farm population, farm workers and weeks of hired labour, 
area and condition of occupied farm land, farm values and value of farm products, 
farm revenues, farm expenses, mortgages, liens and rates of interest, size of farm, 
tenure, field crops, crop failure, live stock, stock sold alive, stock slaughtered and 
animal products, type of farm, farm machinery, co-operative buying and selling, 
non-resident farms, vacant or abandoned farms, age of farm operator, years a farmer 
and years on present farm, birthplace of farm operator, racial origin of farm operator, 
immigrant farm operators ahd period of residence in Canada, apiaries. 


Vol. II. Gainfully Occupied, Wage-Earners, Unemployment on June 1, 1936, Earnings 
and Employment during the Census year ended June 1, 1936, Buildings, Dwellings, 
Households and Families—Occupation, age, conjugal condition, birthplace, period 
of arrival of immigrants, racial origin, status, years at school, industry, retired 
males, cause of unemployment on June 1, 1936, duration of unemployment, relief, 
potential wage-earners (14-24 years), buildings, dwellings, all households, normal 
households, wage-earner households, tenure and sub-tenure, value of home, monthly 
rent, rooms occupied, kind of dwelling, size of household, families in household, 
lodgers, earnings of heads of households, all families, normal families, wage-earner 
families, female heads of families, earnings of heads of families. (Price $1.) 


[Nore.—Vols. I and II are published for each province, Price 50 cents each.] 


(C) Bulletins (rotaprinted) of the Eighth Census of Canada, 1941:— 


(1) Porutation—Final Bulletins—(Price 10 cents each) (in the case of Bulletins A-1 to A-9 
there are 10 bulletins under each heading, one for Canada and one for each province )— 
(A-1) Population of the Counties and Census Divisions of Canada and the Provinces, 
by Sex, classified as Rural and Urban; (A-2) Population Classified by Conjugal 
Condition and Sex for Canada and the Provinces, Rural and Urban, and for Urban 
Centres of 5,000 and Over; (A-3) Age; (A-4) Racial Origin; (A-5) Religion; (A-6) 
Birthplace; (A-7) Immigration and Citizenship; (A-8) School Attendance and 
Years of Schooling; (A-9) Language and Mother Tongue; (A-10) Population of 
Canada by Provinces, Federal Electoral Districts and Subdistricts; (A-11) Popu- 
lation of all Cities, Towns and Incorporated Villages in each Province of Canada; 

' (A-12) Population of the ‘‘Greater Cities’’, i.e., those cities which have well-defined 
satellite communities in close economic relation to them—Montreal, Toronto, 
Vancouver, Winnipeg, Ottawa, Quebec, Hamilton and Windsor; (A-13) Population 
of the ‘‘Greater Cities’’ Classified by Sex, Age, Racial Origin, Religion, Birth- 
place, Immigration and Citizenship, School Attendance and Years of Schooling 
and Language and Mother Tongue; (A-14) Movement of Population—Giving Popu- — 
lation by Years of Residence in Province of Residence at the Date of the Census 
and by the Province or Country of Last Residence; (A-15) Population of Municipal 
Wards of Cities of 100,000 Population and Over by Sex, Age, Racial Origin, Religion, 
Birthplace, Immigration and Citizenship, School Attendance and Years of Schooling 
and Language and Mother Tongue; (A-16) Population by Sex, Conjugal Condition, 
Age, Racial Origin, Religion, Birthplace, Immigration and Citizenship, School 
Attendance and Years of Schooling and Language and Mother Tongue for Social 
Areas of Vancouver and Winnipeg. 


(2) B Surizs—Racial Origin by Conjugal Condition, Age, Religion, Birthplace, Period 
of Immigration and Naturalization and Citizenship, Official Language and Mother 
Tongue, School Attendance and Years of Schooling. A bulletin has been issued — 
separately for Canada and each province. ~ 3 
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POPULATION—continued 
I. CENSUS—continued 
(C) Bulletins (rotaprinted ) of the Eighth Census of Canada, 1941:—continued 


(3) Occupations, EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS, HovUsEHOLDS AND Famiuies—Prelim- 
inary Bulletins (Price 10 cents each)— _—- 


(A)—/( sg bulletins are based on a 10 p.c. sample tabulation of the family-occupation 
car 


(1)Earnings of Wage-Earners and Wage-Earner Heads of Families, for Canada 
and Regions, Rural and Urban; (2) Gainfully Occupied by Occupation Groups, 
Industry Groups and Status, ‘for Canada and Regions, Rural and Urban; 
(3) Wage-Earners by Cause of Unemployment, Weeks Employed, and Amounts 

7 of Earnings and Wage-Earner Families by Amounts of Earnings, for. Canada 
and Regions, Rural and Urban; (4) Households.by Type of Tenure, Value or 
Rent of Dwelling, and Number of Rooms, Persons and Lodgers per Household, 
for Canada and Regions,. Rural and Urban; (5) Families by Size and Compo- 
sition, for Canada and Regions, Rural and Urban; (6) Earnings by Occupation 
of Male Wage-Earners, for Canada and Regions. 


(B)— (U-1) Wage -Earners Not at Work, June 2, 1941, for Canada and the Provinces, 
Rural and Urban and for Individual Urban Centres of 1 ,000 Population and 
Over. (HF-1) Buildings, Dwellings, Households and Families for Counties 
or Census Divisions, Rural and Urban, for Urban Areas by Size, and for Indivi- 

. dual Urban Centres of 5,000 Population and Over. (O-1) Gainfully Occupied 
by Occupation and Industry Groups for Canada and the Provinces, Counties 
or Census Divisions, Urban Centres of 5,000 Population and Over, and the 
“Greater’’ City Areas of Montreal, Toronto, Vancouver and Winnipeg. (E-1) 
Earnings and Employment among Wage-Earners During the 12 Months’ Period 
Prior to the Date of the Census, June 2, 1941, for Canada and the Provinces, 
Rural and Urban, Counties or Census Divisions, Urban Centres of 5,000 Popu- 

. lation and ‘Over; and for the ‘‘Greater’’ Cities (having 100,000 Population and 
Over in the City Proper). cit ie Pye 


(4) Houstna—A series of bulletins on housing conditions in Canadian cities of 30,000 
population or over. Price 10 cents each. (1) Regina. (2) Ottawa. (3) Victoria. 
(4) Halifax. (5) Windsor. (6) Hamilton. (7) Saskatoon. (8) Calgary. 
(9) Edmonton. (10) Vancouver. (11) Saint John. (12) Toronto. (13) Three 
Rivers. (14) London. (15) Winnipeg. (16) Fort William. (17) Kitchener. 
(18) Brantford. (19) Sudbury. (20) Verdun. (21) Sherbrooke. (22). Montreal. 
(23) Hull. (24) Quebec. (25) St. Catharines. (26) Kingston. (27) Outremont. 
(28). Summary Bulletin on Dwellings and Households in Cities of 30,000 Population 
and Over. (29) Crowding in Canadian Cities of 30,000 Population and Over. 
(30). Earnings, Persons, and Roomers Among Wage-Earner Private Families. 
(31) Canadian Farm Homes and Households. (32) Refrigeration auth oe in 
Canada. (33) Canadian Homes in Need of External Repairs. 


(5) AcricutturE—Preliminary Bulletins (Price 10 cents each)—(1) The Number of 
Vegetable and Fruit Farms in Canada by Provinces. (2) The Number of Farms, 
The Number of Vegetable and Fruit Farms and the Acreage, Production and 
Value of Vegetables in Certain Counties of the Province of Ontario. (3) Manitoba: 
Number of Occupied Farms and of Fruit and Vegetable Farms by Census Division 
and Municipality. (4) Saskatchewan: Number of Occupied Farms and of Fruit 
and Vegetable Farms by Census Division and Municipality. (5) New Brunswick: 
Number of Occupied Farms and Fruit and Vegetable Farms by County and Parish. 
(6) Prince Edward Island: Number of Occupied Farms and of Fruit and Vegetable 
Farms by County and Township. (7) The Number of Farms, the Number of 
Vegetable and Fruit Farms and the Acreage, Production and Value of Vegetables 
in Certain Counties of the Province of Ontario. (8) Alberta: Number of Occupied 
Farms and of Fruit and Vegetable Farms by Census Division and Municipality. 
(9) Ontario: Number of Occupied Farms and of Fruit and Vegetable Farms by 
County and Township. (10) Manitoba: Area of Field Crops, 1941. (11) Ontario: j 
Area of Field Crops, 1941. (12) British Columbia: Number of Occupied Farms 
and of Fruit and Vegetable Farms by Census Subdivision. (13) Prince Edward 
Island: Area of Field Crops, 1941. (14) Quebec: Number of Occupied Farms and 
of Fruit and Vegetable Farms by County. (15) New Brunswick: Area of Field 
Crops, 1941. (16) Alberta: Area of Field Crops, 1941. (17) Saskatchewan: Area 
of Field Crops, 1941. (18) Nova Scotia: Number of Occupied Farms and Fruit 
and Vegetable Farms by County and Subdivision. (19) Quebec: Area of Field 
Crops, 1941. (20) British Columbia: Area of Field Crops, 1941. (21) Nova Scotia: 
Area of Field Crops, 1941. (22) Canada: Number of Occupied Farms and of Fruit 
and Vegetable Farms by Province. (23) Canada: Area of Field Crops, 1941. 
(24) Prince Edward Island: Number and Value of Live Stock on Farms. (25) 
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POPULATION—concluded 
I. CENSUS—concluded 
(C') Bulletins (rotaprinted) of the Eighth Census of Canada, 1941:—concluded 
(5) AGricuLTURE—concluded 


Manitoba: Number and Value of Live Stock on Farms. (26) Ontario: Number and 
Value of Live Stock on Farms. (27) New Brunswick: Number and Value of Live 
Stock on Farms. (28) British Columbia: Number and Value of Live Stock on 
Farms. (29) Nova Scotia: Number and Value of Live Stock on Farms. (30) 
Saskatchewan: Number and Value of Live Stock on Farms. (31) Canada: Number 
of Farm Workers. (32) Alberta: Number and Value of Live Stock on Farms. 
(33) Quebec: Number and Value of Live Stock on Farms. (34) Canada: Number 
and Value of Live Stock on Farms. (35) Canada: Forest Products of Farms, 1940. 
(36) Ontario: Area, Production and Value of Vegetables, 1940, and Area, 1941. (37) 
Ontario: Fruits and Nursery Products, Value and Production, 1940, Number of 
Trees, 1941. (38) Quebec: Number of Occupied Farms and of Fruit and Vegetable 
Farms by County and Local Subdivision. (39) Nova Scotia: Animal Products 
of Farms, 1940. (40) British Columbia: Area, Production and Value of Vegetables, 
1940, and Area, 1941. (41) British Columbia: Fruits and Nursery Products, Value 
and Production, 1940, Number of Trees, 1941. (42) Prince Edward Island: Animal 
Products of Farms, 1940. (43) New Brunswick:.Animal Products of Farms, 1940. 
(44) Manitoba: Animal Products of Farms, 1940. (45) Canada: Farm Population, 
1941, Weeks of Hired Labour and Wages Paid, 1940. (46) British Columbia: Animal 
Products of Farms, 1940. (47) Alberta: Animal Products of Farms, 1940. (48) 
Canada: Number of Occupied Farms by Size of Holding. (49) Ontario: Animal 
Products of Farms, 1940. (50) Saskatchewan: Animal Products of Farms, 1940. 
(51) Canada: Number of Occupied Farms by Tenure, 1941. (52) Canada: Farm 
Mortgages, Acreements for Sale and Debts Covered by Liens, 1941. (53) Quebec: 
Area, Production and Value of Vegetables, 1940, and Area, 1941. (54) Canada: Farm 
Values and Farm Areas, 1941, and Rent Paid, 1940. (55) Quebec: Fruits and Nursery 
Products, Value and Production, 1940, Number of Trees, 1941. (56) Quebec: Animal 
Products of Farms, 1940. (57) New Brunswick: Area, Production and Value of 
Vegetables, 1940, and Area, 1941. (58) Canada: Live Stock Bought, Born or Hatched, 
Sold Alive and Slaughtered on Farms, 1940. (59) New Brunswick: Fruits and 
Nursery Products, Value and Production, 1940, Number of Trees, 1941. (60) Nova 
Scotia: Area, Production and Value of Vegetables, 1940, and Area, 1941. (61) Nova 
Scotia: Fruits and Nursery Products, Value and Production, 1940, Number of Trees, 
1941. (62) Prince Edward Island: Area, Production and Value of Vegetables, 1940, 
and Area, 1941. (63) Manitoba: Area, Production and Value of Vegetables, 1940, 
and Area, 1941. (64) Alberta: Area, Production and Value of Vegetables, 1940, 
and Area, 1941. (65) Saskatchewan: Area, Production and Value of Vegetables, 1940, 
and Area, 1941. (66) Canada: Animal Products of Farms, 1940. (67) Canada: 
Farm Machinery, 1941. (68) Prince Edward Island: Fruits and Nursery Products, 
Value and Production, 1940. Number of Trees, 1941. (69) Manitoba: Fruits and 
Nursery Products, Value and Production, 1940, Number of Trees, 1941. (70) Saskat- 
chewan: Fruits and Nursery Products, Value and Production, 1940, Number of Trees, 
1941. (71) Alberta: Fruits and Nursery Products, Value and Production, 1940, 
riers of Trees, 1941. (72) Canada: Farm Operators Classified by Age Groups, 


II. INTERCENSAL ESTIMATES OF POPULATION 
II. VITAL STATISTICS 


Annual Report on Vital Statistics of Canada, Price 50 cents; Preliminary Annual Report 
on Vital Statistics of Canada, Price 25 cents; Preliminary Quarterly Report on 
Vital Statistics of Canada, Price 50 cents per year; Monthly Report of Births, Deaths 
and Marriages Registered in Cities, Price 50 cents per year; A Study in Maternal, 
Infant and Neo-Natal Mortality, 1926-40, Price 25 cents; Annual Report on Divorce, 
race 25 cents; Deaths from External Violence and Due to Motor Vehicle Accidents, 

rice 25 cents. 


PRODUCTION 
I. ANNUAL SuRVEY oF PRODUCTION 


Including and differentiating gross and net values of—(1) Primary Production (agri- 
culture, forestry, fisheries, trapping, mining and electric power), (2) Secondary 
Production (general manufactures, custom and repair, and construction), and (3) 
Provincial and Per Capita Analyses, with explanation of method, Price 25 cents. 


II. Acricutture (Subscription price for all publications of the Agricultural Branch, $10 
per year.) 


(1) General Publications—(a)Quarterly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics with Annual 
Index. The official record of current and comparable statistical data pertaining 
to agriculture, summarized largely from the current reports listed below, Price 
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PRODUCTION—continued 


IT. AcricutrurE—concluded 


$1 per year; (b) Reprinted from the Quarterly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics: 

e influence of precipitation and temperature on wheat yields in the Prairie Pro- 
vinces, 1921-1940; Farm Expenditures in Alberta and Saskatchewan, 1934; Survey 
on Farm Operating Expenditures, Canada, 1938; Production of meat animals and 
consumption of meats in Canada, 1920-38, Price 10 cents each; (c) Semi-annual Re- 
ports on Cash Income from the Sale of Farm Products, Price 10 cents; (d) Annual 
Estimates of Gross and Net Value of Agricultural Production and Current Value 
of Farm Capital, Price 10 cents; (e) Seasonal Reports on Farm Wages, Price 10 cents; 
(f) Annual Summary of Cold Storage Holdings, Price 25 cents; (g) Wholesale Stocks 
of Food Commodities in Canada in Cold and Common Storage, 1920-1939, Price 
25 cents; (h) Annual Report on the Fertilizer Trade, Price 25 cents. 


(2) Field Crops—(a) Telegraphic Crop Reports, issued weekly, May-September, for 
the Prairie Provinces and every second week for all Canada; (b) Monthly 
Crop Reports covering area, quality, yield and value of principal field crops and 
carry-over stocks of Canadian grains, Price $2 per year; (c) Hay, Pasture and Vege- 
table Seed Crop Reports, Price 10 cents; (d) Seasonal Reports on the Tobacco 
Crop with estimates of area, yield and value, Price 10 cents each; (e) Statistical 
Handbook of Canadian Tobacco, 1941, Price 25 cents. 


(3) Grain and Grain Products—(a) Annual Report on the Grain Trade of Canada, Price 
50 cents; (b) Monthly Review of the Wheat Situation, Price $1 per year; (c) Quar- 
terly Review of Canadian Coarse Grains, Price $1 per year; (d) Weekly Report 
on Supplies and Movement of Canadian Grain, Price $2 per year; (e) Monthly Report 
on Milling Statistics, Price 50 cents per year; (f) Location of Flour and Feed Mills 
with Capacity, annual, Price $1; (g) The Grain Situation in Argentina, monthly, 
Price $1 per year; (h) World Trade in Barley, 1927-1937, Price 50 cents; (i) World 
Trade in Wheat Flour, 1926-1938, Price 50 cents. 


(4) Live Stock and Animal Products—(a) Annual Report on Live Stock and Animal 
Products Statistics, Price 50 cents; (6) June and December Surveys of Live Stock 
and Poultry, Price 10 cents each; (c) Annual Estimates of the Consumption of Meats, 
Price 10 cents; (d) Monthly Reports on Cold Storage Holdings of Meat ae Lard, 
Price $1 per year. 


(5) Dairy and Poultry Products—(a) Annual Report on Dairying Statistics of Canada, 
Price 25 cents; (b) Monthly Review of Dairy Production, Price $1 per year; (c) Annual 
Report on the Production of Poultry and Eggs, Price 25 cents; (d) Annual Report 
on Dairy Factories Statistics, Price 25 cents; (e) Annual Report on the Production 
of Processed Cheese, Price 10 cents; (f) Monthly Reports on the Production of 
Concentrated Milk Products, Price $1 per year; (g) Monthly Reports on Cold Storage 

| Holdings of Dairy and Poultry Products, Price $1 per year; (h) Advance Preliminary 

| Statement, monthly, of Stocks of Butter, Cheese and Eggs in the Principal Cities 
of Canada, Price 50 cents per year. 


| (6) Fruit and Vegetables—(a) Monthly Condition Reports (seasonal) with Preliminary 
Estimates of Fruit Production, Price $1 per year; (b) Monthly Reports on Cold 
Storage Stocks of Fruits and Vegetables, Price $1 per year. 


(7) Honey, Sugar and Maple Products—(a) Seasonal Reports on the Production and Mar- 

keting of Honey, Price 10 cents; (b,)) Monthly Reports on Sugar Production with 
Annual Summary, Price $1 per year (not available for general distribution } (ce) anne 
} Report on Maple Products, Price 10 cents. 


III. Furs 


Advance Report on Fur Farms, Price 10 cents. Annual Report on Fur Farms, Price 
' 25 cents. The Anticipated Pelt Production of Fur Farms, Canada, Price 10 cents. 
Advance Bulletin on Statistics of the Production of Raw Furs, Price 10 cents. Annual 
} Bulletin on the Production of Raw Furs (comprising the pelts taken by trappers 
| 
j 


and those sold from fur farms), Price 26 cents. 


Annual Report on Fisheries Statistics, Price 35 cents. Advance Bulletins on Fish Caught 

and Marketed, by Provinces: Prince Edward Island, Price 10 cents; Nova Scotia, 

Price 10 cents; New Brunswick, Price 10 cents; Quebec, Price 10 cents; Ontario, The 

; Prairie Provinces and Yukon, Price 10 cents; British Columbia, Price 10 cents; 

\ Canada, Price 10 cents. Monthly Reports on Cold Storage Holdings of Fish, 
Be Price $1 per year. 


r IV. FISHERIES 
f 
’ 
i 
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PRODUCTION—continued 
V. ForESTRY 


- Annual. Summary of the Value, etc., of Forest Production (includes operations in the 
woods for sawmills, shingle mills, pulp and paper mills, etc., production of mining 
timber, production of poles and cross ties, and farm production of firewood, posts, 
etc.), Price 25 cents. 


[See also Reports on Manufactures of Forest Products listed under ‘‘Manufactures’’, Section 
VII, Subsection (6 ).] 


VI. Mrnerat Propuction (Mining AND METALLURGY) 


_ Nore.—Subscription price for all. Mines, Metallurgical and Chemical Reports [including Reports under 
groups (6), (7), (8) and (9), pp. 1019-1020.] $15 per year. ‘ 


(1) General—(a) Annual Report on the Mineral Production of Canada (1939, 1940 and 
'1941 now available), Price 50 cents; (b) Preliminary Report on the Mineral Pro- 
duction of Canada, 1943, Price 25 cents; (c) Monthly Reports on Leading Minerals— 
reports on gold, petroleum-natural gas production. Yearly subscription, $1 per 
report. 


(2) Coal—(a) Annual Report on Coal Statistics for Canada (1939, 1940 and 1941 now 
available), Price 50 cents; (b) Monthly Summary Report on Coal and Coke Sta- 
tistics for Canada, Price $1 per year. 


(3) Annual Bulletins on Mining—Metals—The Gold-Mining Industry in Canada (in- 
cluding alluvial gold mining, auriferous quartz mining, copper-gold-silver mining, 
and tables showing Canadian and world production of gold), Price 50 cents. The 
Silver-Mining Industry in Canada (including silver-cobalt-arsenic mining and 
silver-lead-zinc mining), Price 25 cents. The Nickel-Copper Mining, Smelting 
and Refining Industry, Price 25 cents, The Non-Ferrous Smelting and Refining 
Industry, Price 25 cents. The Complete Mining Series of Reports (with the exception 
of Coal), Price $7. “4 


Non-Metals—Abrasives, Price 15 cents; Asbestos, Price 25 cents; Feldspar and 
Quartz, Price 25 cents; Gypsum, Price 25 cents; Iron oxides, Price 16 cents; Natural 
Gas, Price 25 cents; Petroleum, Crude, Price 26 cents; Salt, Price 96 cents; Tale and 
Soapstone, Price 15 cents; Miscellaneous Non-Metallic Minerals (including barytes, 
fluorspar, magnesium sulphate, mineral waters, moss, peat, phosphate, silica brick, 
sodium carbonate, sodium sulphate), Price 25 cents. ° 


Structural Materials—The Cement Industry, Price 25 cents; Clay and Clay Pro-- 


ducts, Price 25 cents; Lime, Price 25 cents; Sand and Gravel, Price 26 cents; Stone, 
Price 60 cents. ; : 


[See also Reports on Iron and Steel and Their Products, Manufactures of Non-Ferrous M etals, 
Manufactures of Non-Metallic Minerals, and Chemicals and Allied Products listed under 
‘‘Manufactures’’, Section VII, Subsections (6), (7), (8) and (9).] 


~ VIL. MANUFACTURES 


Nors.—For publications of water-power and central electric station statistics, see under heading ‘‘Electric 
Stations’’, p. 1020. 


(1) General—General Report on the Manufacturing Industries of Canada, Price 50 
cents. Geographical Distribution of the Manufacturing Industries of Canada, 
Price 25 cents; also Reports for the Provinces and Leading Cities: Quebec, Price 

_ 26 cents; Ontario, Price 25 cents; British Columbia, Price 25 cents; Prairie Provinces, 
Price 25 cents; Maritime Provinces, Price 25 cents. Quantity of Manufacturing 
Production in Canada, 1923-29; Weekly Earnings of Male and Female Wage-Earners 
Employed in the Manufacturing Industries of Canada, Price 25 cents. List of 
Manufacturing Establishments Employing 50 Hands or More, Price $5. 


(2) Manufactures of Vegetable Products (Biennial)—General Report on Manufactures of 
Vegetable Products, Price 50 cents. Annual bulletins as follows: (a) Miscellaneous 
Food including Coffee, Tea and Spices, Price 25 cents; (b) Fruit and Vegetable Prep- 
aration, including Canning, Evaporating and Preserving, and Pickles, Sauces, 
Vinegar and Cider, Price 25 cents; (c) Flour and Grist Mill Products, Price 25 cents; 
(d) Bread and Other Bakery Products, Price 26 cents; (e) Biscuits and Confectionery, 
including Cocoa and Chocolate, Price 25 cents; (f) Macaroni and Vermicelli, Price 15 
cents; (g) Distilled Liquors, Price 25 cents; (h) Breweries, Price 25 cents; (i) Wine, 
Price 25 cents; (7) Rubber Industry, Price 25 cents; (k) Prepared Breakfast Foods, 
Price 15 cents; (1) Sugar Refineries, Price 25 cents; (m) Tobacco Products, Price 26 
cents; (n) Vegetable Oil Mills, Price 15 cents; (o) The Canned Foods Industry, 
Price 25 cents; (p) Ice Cream, Price 15 cents; (q) Pack of Fruits and Vegetables 

. (preliminary), Price 10 cents; (r) Aerated Waters, Price 15 cents; (s) Stock and 
Poultry Foods, Price 25 cents; (t) Stocks of Unmaniifactured Tobacco on Hand, 
(quarterly report), Price 50 cents; (u) Stocks of Canned Fruits and Vegetables, 
(quarterly report), Price 50 cents. 


f 
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PRODUCTION—continued 


VII. Manuracturres—continued 


(8) 


Animal Products and Their Manufactures—Annual Report as follows: The Dairy 
Factory Industry, Price 25 cents. Advance Report on Production of Dairy Fac- 
tories, Price 10 cents. Annual bulletins: (a) Slaughtering and Meat Packing and 
Sausage and Sausage Casings, Price 25 cents; (b) Processed Cheese, Price 10 cents; 
(c) Leather Tanneries, Price 25 cents; (d) Miscellaneous Leather Goods, Leather 
Belting, Leather Boot and Shoe Findings, Price 25 cents; (e) Leather Boots and 
Shoes, Price 25 cents; (f) Leather Gloves and Mittens, Price 20 cents; (g). Fur Goods 
and Fur Dressing, Price 25 cents. Monthly bulletin on-Boot and Shoe Production, 
Price $1 per year (including annual). Monthly bulletin on Concentrated Milk 
Products, Price $1 per year (including annual report on the dairy factory industry). 


(See also Reports on Live Stock, etc., listed under ‘‘ Agriculture’’.) 


(4) 


(5) 


Textile and Allied Industries (Biennial)—General Report on the Textile Industries of 
Canada, Price 50 cents. Annual Bulletins as follows: (a) Cotton Textiles (cloth, 
yarn, thread and waste), Price 85 cents; (b) Woollen Textiles (cloth, yarn, waste, 
carpets, and woollen goods, n.e.s.), Price 85 cents; (c) The Silk Industry, Price 25 
cents; (d) Men’s Factory Clothing, including men’s furnishings, Price 25 cents; (e) 
Women’s Factory Clothing, Price 25 cents; (f) Hats and Caps, Price 25 cents; (g) 
Hosiery and Knitted Goods, Price 25 cents; (h) Oiled Clothing and Waterproofs, 
Price 15. cents; (i) Cordage, Rope and Twine, Price 25 cents; (1) Corsets, Price 16 
cents; (k) Cotton and Jute Bags, Price 15 cents; (1) Dyeing and Finishing of Textiles, 
Price 16 cents; (m) Awnings, Tents and Sails, Price 16 cents. ; 


Manufactures of Forest* Products—Printed Reports, Price 50 cents each; (a) The 
Lumber Industry, 1938-39; (b) The Pulp and Paper Industry, 1938-39; (c) Wood- 
Using Industries, 1934-36; (d) Paper-Using Industries, 1934-37. Annual bulletins: 
(a) The Lumber Industry, 1938-39, Price 35 cents; (b) Lumber Distribution in Canada 
and the United States (biennial), Price 25 cents; (c) The Pulp and Paper Industry, 
Price 30 cents: (d) Wood-Using Industries (Summary), Price 85 cents. Annual 
Preliminary Reports on Wood-Using Industries: (a) Planing Mills, Sash and Door 
Factories, Price 20 cents; (b) Hardwood Flooring, Price 15 cents; (c) Furniture, 
Price 15 cents; (d) Boxes, Baskets and Crates, Price 15 cents; (e) Carriages, Sleighs 
and Vehicle Supplies, Price 15 cents; (f) Cooperage, Price 10 cents; (g) Coffins and 
Caskets, Price 10 cents; (h) The Wooden Refrigerator Industry, Price 10 cents; (1) 
Boat Building, Price 10 cents; (7) Lasts, Trees and Shoe Findings, Price 10 cents; 
(k) Handles, Spools and Woodturning, Price 10 cents; (1) Wooden-ware, Price 10 
cents; (m) Excelsior, Price 10 cents; (n) Beekeepers’ and Poultrymen’s Supplies, 
Price 10 cents; (0) Miscellaneous Wood-Using Industries, Price 10 cents.. Annual 
Preliminary Reports on Paper- Using Industries: (a) The Printing Trades (compris- 


"ing the following industries: Printing and Publishing; Printing and Bookbinding; 


Lithographing; Engraving, Stereotyping and Electrotyping; Trade Composition; 
and Blue Printing) Price 35 cents; (b) Paper Boxes and Bags, Price 25 cents; (c) 
Roofing Paper, Price 10 cents; (d) Miscellaneous Paper Goods, Price 10 cents. Month- 
ly bulletins: (a) Asphalt Roofing Production, Price 10 cents per copy, or 50 cents per 
year; (b) Asphalt Roofing Sales, Price 10 cents per copy, or 50 cents per year. 


(6) Iron and Steel and Their Products—Biennial Report, Price 60 cents. Annual bulletins 


as follows: Preliminary Summary on the Iron and Steel Industry, Price 15 cents— 
(a) Primary Iron and Steel, Price 25 cents; (b) Iron Castings, Price 25 cents; (c) 
Heating and Cooking Apparatus, Price 25 cents; (d) Boilers, Tanks and Plate- 
work, Price 25 cents; te) Farm Implements and Machinery, Price 25 cents; (f) 
Automobile parts and Accessories, Price 25 cents; (g) Automobile Statistics for 
Canada, + Price 50 cents; (h) Railway Rolling-Stock, Price 25 cents; (i) Wire and Wire 
Goods, Price 25 cents; (7) Sheet Metal Products, Price 25 cents; (k ) Hardware, Tools 
and Cutlery, Price 25 cents; (1) Bridge Building and Structural Steel, Price 25 cents, 
(m) Machinery, Price 25 cents; (n) Bicycles, Price 15 cents; (o) Shipbuilding, f Price 
15 cents; (p) Aircraft,+ Price 15 cents; (q) Miscellaneous Iron and Steel Products, 
Price 26 cents; (r) Iron and Steel and Their Products (final summary), Price 10 cents. 
Commodity bulletins on the production of pig-iron, steel, washing machines, cream 
separators, warm air furnaces, galvanized sheets, wire nails, wire rope and cable, 
steel wire, wire fencing, stoves, etc. Monthly Reports: (a) Pig-Iron, Steel, and Ferro- 
Alloys, Price $1 per year; (b) Steel Ingots, Price $1 per year. Quarterly Report 
on Galvanized Sheets, Price $1 per year. 


*Subscription price for all Forestry publications $5 per year. 
+ These reports, for years later than 1939, have been discontinued for the duration of the War. 
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PRODUCTION—concluded 
VII. Manuractures—concluded 


(7) Manufactures of Non-Ferrous Metals—Biennial Report, Price 50 cents. Annual 
bulletins as follows: (a) Aluminum Products, Price 15 cents; (b) Brass and Copper 
Products, Price 25 cents; (c) White Metal Alloys, Price 25 cents; (d) Jewellery and 
Silverware, Price 25 cents; (e) Electrical Apparatus and Supplies, Price 50 cents; 
(f) Miscellaneous Non-Ferrous Metal Products, Price 15 cents; (g) Non-Ferrous 
Smelting and Refining, Price 25 cents; (h) Manufactures of Non-Ferrous Metals 
(final summary), Price 10 cents. Quarterly Reports: Production and Sales of Radio 
Sets, Price $1 per year; Sales of Storage Batteries, Price $1 per year. Commodity 
bulletins on the production of batteries, silverware, vacuum cleaners, electric motors 
and generators, electric transformers, incandescent lamps, etc. 


(3) Manufactures of Non-Metallic Minerals—Biennial Report, Price 50 cents. Annual 
bulletins as follows: Preliminary Summary on Manufactures of Non-Metallic Min- 
erals, Price 10 cents—(a) The Asbestos Mining Industry and the Asbestos Products 
Industry, Price 25 cents; (b) The Cement Industry, Price 25 cents; (c) Coke and Gas, 
Price 25 cents; (d) Glass (blown, cut, and ornamental, etc.), Price 15 cents; (e) 
Gypsum Mining and Gypsum Products Industry, Price 25 cents; (f) Lime, Price 
25 cents; (g) Petroleum Products, Price 50 cents; (h) Clay and Clay Products, 
Price 25 cents; (i) Salt, Price 25 cents; (7) Sand-Lime Brick, Price 15 cents; (k) Stone 
(primary and manufactures), Price 50 cents; (1) Abrasives, Price 15 cents; (m) 
Miscellaneous Non-Metallic Mineral Products (including carbon electrodes— 
gypsum products—mica products—non-metallic minerals, n.e.s.), Price 15 cents. 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products (final summary), Price 10 cents. Special Report 
on the Consumption of Coke in Canada, Price 25 cents. Monthly Report on Coal 
and Coke Statistics, Price $1 per year. 


(9) Chemicals and Allied Products—Biennial Report, Price 50 cents. Annual bulletins 
as follows: Preliminary Summary on Chemicals and Allied Products, Price 15 cents 
—(a) Coal Tar Distillation, Price 15 cents; (b) Acids, Alkalis and Salts, Price 16. 
cents; (c) Compressed Gases, Price 15 cents; (d) Fertilizers, Price 15 cents; (e) Medi- 
cinal and Pharmaceutical Preparations, Price 25 cents; (f) Paints, Pigments and 
Varnishes, Price 25 cents; (g) Soaps, Washing Compounds and Cleaning Preparations, 
Price 25 cents; (h) Toilet Preparations, Price 25 cents; (i) Inks, Price 16 cents; (7) Ad- 
hesives, Price 15 cents; (k) Polishes and Dressings, Price 15 cents; (1) Hardwood 
Distillation, Price 18 cents; (m) Miscellaneous Chemical Products (including boiler 
com pounds—plastics—insecticides—sweeping compounds— disinfectants—matches 
—dyes and colours—chemical products, n.e.s.), Price 15 cents. Chemicalsand Allied 
Products (final summary), Price 10 cents. Commodity bulletins on Sulphuric Acid, 
Ammonium Sulphate, etc. Special Reports—Fertilizer Trade in Canada, Price 
25 cents; Directory of Chemical Industries in Canada as of Jan. 1, 1938, Price 81; 
Consumption of Chemicals in Municipal Waterworks in Canada, 1936 and 1937, 
Price 25 cents. 


(10) Miscellaneous Manufactures—General Report, Price 25 cents. Annual Bulletins as 
follows: (a) Brooms, Brushes and Mops, Price 15 cents; (b) Musical Instruments 
. Gncluding pianos, organs and phonographs) and Musical Instrument Materials and 
Parts, Price 15 cents; (c) Buttons, Price 15 cents; (d) Bed Springs and Mattresses, 
Price 15 cents; (e) Sporting Goods, Price 15 cents. 


VIII. Construction 


Building Permits—Monthly and Annual Report, Price $1 per year, Annual Report, 
separately, Price 25 cents. Annual Report on the Construction Industry in Canada, 
Price 25 cents. Preliminary Report on Construction, Price 26 cents. 


EXTERNAL TRADE— 


1. Imports AND Exports 


(a) Monthly Trade Summaries—E.T.P.B. No. 1, Trade of Canada (totals), by Months, 
Four Calendar Years (comparative); No. 2, Monthly Summary of Canadian Ex- 
ports, by Principal Commodities (comparative); No. 3, Monthly Summary of 
Canadian Imports by Principal Commodities (comparative); No. 4, Monthly 
Summary of Canadian Exports by Principal Countries (comparative); No. 5, 
Monthly Summary of Canadian Imports by Principal Countries (comparative). 

Price for each series, 10 cents per copy, $1 per year. Price for all series $3 per year. 

(b) Annual Report of the Trade of Canada—Vol. I, Historical Tables, Summaries and 3 
Analyses, Calendar Years 1940, 1941 and 1942; Vol. II, Exports—Commodities by 
Countries in Detail, Calendar Years 1940 and 1941; Vol. III, Imports—Commodities - 
by Countries in Detail, Calendar Years 1940 and 1941. 


Price 82 per volume or $5 for three volumes in any year. 
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EXTERNAL TRADE—concluded 

1. Imports AnD Exports—concluded 

(c) Monthly Commodity Bulletins—E.T.P.B. No. 103, Imports of Rubber; No. 104, 
Exports of Rubber and Insulated Wire Cable; No. 111, Imports of Paints and Varn- 
ishes; No. 113, Imports of Lumber; No. 114, Exports of Lumber; No. 117, Imports 
of Farm Machinery and Implements; No. 118, Exports of Farm Implements and 
Machinery; No. 119, Imports of Pulp, Wood Pulp and Paper; No. 120, Exports of 
Pulpwood, Wood Pulp and Paper; No. 207, Imports of Stoves, Sheet Metal Products 
and Refrigerators; No. 208, Imports and Exports of Vegetable Oils; No. 210, Im- 
ports and Exports of Wire of Iron and Steel. 

Price of each bulletin 10 cents per copy,.$1 per year. 


2. BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CaprtaAL MOVEMENTS AND INTERNATIONAL 
INVESTMENTS 
| (a) Annual Reports—The Canadian Balance of International Payments, Revised State- 
ments, 1937-1941, and Preliminary Statement, 1942, Price 25 cents. British and 
Foreign Direct Investments in Canada and Canadian Direct Investments Abroad, 
1937, Price 50 cents. 
(b) Monthly Report—Sales and Purchases of Securities between Canada and Other 
Countries, Price $1 per year, single copies 10 cents. 
(c) Special Report—The Canadian Balance of International Payments—A Study of 
Methods and Results (printed), Price $1. 


| 3. Tourist TRADE 
| (a) Annual Report, Price 10 cents. 


| INTERNAL TRADE— 


1. Reram AND WHoLESALE TRADE (See Vols. X and XI under ‘‘Report of the Seventh 
Census’’, p. 1013) :— 

(a) Census of Merchandising and Service Establishments, 1931. 

(b) Census of Merchandising and Service E'stablishments, 1941.—Preliminary Reports— 
Retail Merchandise Trade in Canada, 1941, Price 25 cents. Separate reports 
for each province, 25 cents each. Retail Service Establishments in Canada, 

| Price 25 cents. Hotel Statistics, Price 25 cents. Sales Finance Companies in 

Canada, Price 25 cents. Variety Store Chains, Price 25 cents. Final Reports— 

Retail Merchandise Trade in Canada, 1941, Price 50 cents. Separate reports 

| for each Province, 26 cents each. 

| (c) Annual Reports—Motion Picture Theatres, Price 25 cents. Power Laundries 

and Cleaning and Dyeing Establishments, Price 25 cents. Sales of Farm 

| Implements and Equipment, Price 25 cents. 

| (d) Monthly Reports—Monthly Indexes of Wholesale Sales, Monthly Indexes of 

Retail Sales, Monthly Indexes of Country General Store Sales, Current Trends 
in Food Distribution. Monthly Financing of Motor Vehicle Sales, Stocks of 
Raw Hides and Skins in Canada. Price $1 pér year for each publication. 

(e) Special Reports—Consumer Market Data, 1941 (summary report bringing 
together data on population from the 1941 Census and on retail trade from the 
preliminary results of the Census of Merchandising, 1941; figures given by 
counties or census divisions and for towns of 2,000 population or more). Price 
50 cents. Summary of Monthly Indexes of Retail Sales, 1929-1942, Price 26 
cents. Summary of Monthly Indexes of Wholesale Sales, 1935-1942, Price 25 
cents. 


2. PRicES STATISTICS 

Semi-Annual Reports—World Price Movements—Wholesale and Cost of Living, 
Price 25 cents a year. Farm Family Cost of Living, Price 10 cents. 

Monthly Reports—Price Movements in Canada (Preliminary). Index Numbers 
of Wholesale Prices and Cost of Living in Canada—Security Prices, Price $1 
per year. 

{ Special Reports—Wholesale Price Index Numbers in Canada, 1913-1942, Price 15 
cents. Cost of Living Index for Canada, 1913-1942, Price 25 cents. Cost-of- 
| Living Quiz. Revised Explanation and Description of the Dominion Bureau 


of Statistics Cost-of-Living Index. 


38. Liquor CONTROL 
Annual Report on the Control and Sale of Liquor, Price 25 cents. 


TRANSPORTATION, COMMUNICATIONS AND PUBLIC UTILITIES— 

(1) Railways and Tramways—Annual Reports: (a) Railway Statistics, Price 50 cents; 
(b) Electric Railway Statistics, Price 25 cents; (c) Location of Railway Mileages, 
Price 10 cents; (d) Summary of Monthly Railway Traffic Reports, Price 25 cents; 


$5 per year. 


| 
| Note.—Subscription price for all Transportation, Communications, and Public Utilities Branch publications, 
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TRANSPORTATION, COMMUNICATIONS AND PUBLIC UTILITIES—concl. 


(e) Canadian National Railways, 1923-1941, Price 20 cents; (f) Canadian Pacific 
Railway, 1923-1941, Price 20 cents. Monthly Reports: (a) Railway Revenues, 
Expenses, Incomes and Operating Statistics, Price 50 cents per year; (b) Freight 
Traffic of Railways, Price 50 cents per year. Weekly Report: Car Loadings of 
Revenue Freight, Price $1.50 per year. Special Report: Index Numbers of Railway 
Freight Rates, 1913-1938, Price 25 cents.. Subscription price for all Railway reports, 
$3 per year. 


(2) Express—Annual Report on Express Statibtics, Price 25 cents. 
(3) Telegraphs—Annual Report on Telegraph Statistics, Price 10 cents. 
(4) Telephones—Annual Report on Telephone Statistics, Price 25 cents. 


(5) Water Transportation—(a) Annual Report on Canal Statistics, 1940 (latest), Price 
265 cents. 


(6) Shipping—Annual Report of Arrivals and Departures of Vessels for Canadian 
Ports, (1940, latest), Price 25 cents. 


(7) Electric Stations—(a) Annual Report on Central Electric Stations in Canada, 
Price 25 cents; (b) Report on Index Numbers of Electric Light Rates, Price 25 cents; 
(c) Report on use of Electric Energy in Industries, Price 25 cents; (d) Monthly Report 
on Output of Central Electric Stations, Price 50 cents per year. Subscription price for 
all Central Electric Station reports, $1 per year. 


(8) Highways and Motor Vehicles—Annual Reports: (a) The Highway and the Motor | 
Vehicle in Canada (covers mileage open for traffic, annual expenditures and highway 
debt, registrations, revenues derived from licences and taxes, and accidents), Price 
25 cents; (b) Motor Carriers, Price 10 cents. 


(9) Civil Aviation—Monthly Report—Operating Statistics (starting 1941), Price $1.50 
per year. Annual Report, Price 25 cents. 


FINANCE— 


Tue Pusuic Dest or CANADA, DOMINION, PROVINCIAL, AND MunicrpaL, 1934, 1936, 
1937, 1938, 1939 and 1940 (1935 out of print), Price 25 cents. 


PROVINCIAL Pusric FINANCE 


(1) Financial Statistics of Provincial Governments—(a) 1921 to 1937, including special 
summaries and analyses (1923, 1924 and 1927-31 out of print), 1940, Price 26 cents. 


MunlicipaL FINANCE 


(1) Statistics of Cities and Towns—(a) Urban Municipalities Having a Population 
of 10,000 and Over, 1919 and 1920; (b) 1925 to 1938 (1925 and 1928 out of print) 
Price 25 cents; (c) Urban Municipalities Having Populations of 3,000 to 10,000, © 
1919; (d) Urban Municipalities Having Populations of 1,000 to 3,000, 1920; 
. e BOF 19a! Municipalities Having Populations of 5,000 and Over, and 1,000 to 


(2) Assessment Valuations; Analysis by Classes of Municipalities—(a) 1919 to 1923; 
(b) 1924 to 1938, Price 26 cents. i 


‘¢ 3 ) Bonded Indebtedness by Classes of Urban and Rural Municipalities—(a) 1924 to 
1938, Price 25 cents. 


(4) Municipal Tax Levies and Receipts—Historical Analysis, 1913-38, Price 25 cents.~ 


(§) Manual of Instructions—Balance Sheets, Revenues and Expenditures and Other | 
Accounting Statements of Municipal Corporations, Price 60 cents. 


NatIonaL WEALTH AND INcomz—Annual reports on: Estimates of the National Wealth 
of Canada, by Provinces, Industries, etc., 1933, Price 25 cents. 'The National Income 
of Canada 1919-1938, Part 1. [A general analysis consisting of: (a) sections on the 
dimensions of national income, productive sources, types of payment, gainfully 
occupied, provincial distribution, monthly computation, disposal of family income, 
relation to other factors, other estimates, and international comparisons; (b) des-’ 
cription of method, scope of enquiry and method of approach, Price 50 cents.] 
Economic Status, consisting of an outline of Canada’s national income, the productive 
sources of national i income, income payments to individuals, and personnel. (Re- 
print from “‘A Statistical Survey of Public Health in Canada’’.) Dominion Income 
Tax Statistics, Price 25 cents. 


rel 


Civi, SERVICE Statistics OF THE DoMINION GOVERNMENT 


Numbers of Personnel and Salary Expenditures by Months: (1) 1925-31; (2) 1932- 
. 84; (8) 1935-36;- (4) 1937-39; (5) 1940-41-42, Price 26 cents. 


| 
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ee YEE SU ge 
JUSTICE— 


Criminal Statistics—Annual Report (covering convictions, sentences, prison statistics, 
police statistics, pardons, appeals, commutations and executions), Price 50 cents. 


EDUCATION— | 


Annual Survey of Education in Canada (1921-36), includes a bibliography of Canadian 
studies in education and a directory of Dominion and provincial associations in the ~ 
field of education (since 1932) and an index of Canadian education periodicals (since 
1934). Issues of 1921, 1923 and 1928-31 out of print, Price 50 cents. 


Biennial Survey of Education in Canada, published as three separate volumes, viz.: 
(1) Elementary and Secondary Education in Canada, 1938-40, includes a directory, 
bibliography and index of periodicals, 124 pp., Price 50 cents. (2) Higher Education 
in Canada, 1938-40, includes. enrolment, graduates. and staff for the years since 
1921, bibliography on higher education in Canada, Price 35 cents. (3) Survey of 
Libraries in Canada, 1940-42, lists the public, university and college, government, 
technical society and other special libraries with their addresses, size, etc., Price 
35 cents. : Z 


Srecian EpucationaL Butietins 
(1) List of Public Secondary Schools in Canada, 1942—Shows addresses, Price 50 cents. 
(2) Health Education and Medical Services in Canadian Schools, Price 25 cents. 


(8) Teachers’ Salaries and Qualifications in Eight Provinces, 1941—‘‘Qualifications” 
include certificates, experience and tenure, Price 26 cents. 


(4) University and College Revenues, 1921-89—Summary statistics showing trends over 


7 


the 19-year period, Price 16 cents. 


( 5) Museums in Canada—A first report on Canadian museums, including art galleries. 

Includes a classified directory, Price 25 cents. ; Aiftpsdie 

(6) The Size Factor in One-Room Schools—Compares differences in pupil progress, 
teachers, and costs in small and large schools, Price 15 cents. j 


(7) Assistance to Schools from Museums and Art Galleries—Describes the practice in 
Canada, Price 15 cents. 


Nore.—Subscription price for all Education Branch publications, $1 per year, 


INSTITUTIONS— 


(1) Annual Report on Mental Institutions, 1942, Price 25 cents. (2) Directory of Hos- 
pitals, 1939, Price 50 cents. (3) Annual Report on Hospitals for the Sick, 1942, 
/ Price 25 cents. (4) Report on Charitable Institutions, 1936, Price 25 cents. (5) Re- 
port on Tuberculosis Institutions, 1939 and 1940, Price 25 cents. (6) List of Hos- 
pitals, 1942, Price 25 cents. 


BUSINESS INDICES— 


(1) Bank Debits—Monthly and Annual Reports of Bank Debits to Individual Accounts 
at the Clearing-House Centres of Canada, Bank Clearings and the Equation of 
Exchange, Analysis of Bank Debits, Price 50 cents per year. 


(2) Business Statistics—The Monthly Review of Business Statistics—a statistical: 
summary with charts, text, and tables covering 1,400 factors on current economic 
conditions in Canada, Price $1 per year. ‘Special Supplements, Price 25 cents each— 
Twelve Years of the Economic Statistics of Canada, 1919-30; Monthly Indexes of the 
Physical Volume of Business in Canada, 1919-32; Original Monthly Statistics of 
Chief Economic Importance, 1919-33; Recent Economic Tendencies in Canada, 
1919-34. Economic Fluctuations in Canada During the Post-War Period, 1919-88. 
Economic Conditionsin Canada in Elapsed Months of Current Year containing 
recent releases regarding the national income (monthly), Price $1 per year. 


(8) Commercial Failures—Monthly and Annual Reports, Price 50 cents per year. | 


(4) Employment and Payrolls—Monthly and Annual Reports on Employment and Pay- 
rolls (with Index Numbers by Economic Areas, Cities and Industries), Price $1 
per year. , 


GENERAL— 
REGULAR REPORTS 


(1) The Canada Year Book—The official statistical annual of the physiography, re- 
sources, history, institutions, and social and economic conditions of the Dom- 
inion, with a statistical summary of the progress of Canada, maps, diagrams, 
etc., Price $2-00, es acied 


& 
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GENERAL—concluded 


ReGuLaR Rerports—concluded 
(Issues of the Canada Year Book for 1920, 1921, 1924, 1926, 1929, 1930, 1931, and 1940 
are available, Price $1-650.) 


(2) Canada—The Official Handbook of Present Conditions and Recent Progress 
(published annually), Price 25 cents. 


(3) The Daily News Bulletin—A mimeographed report summarizing the chief items 
of statistical importance in news-letter form, and listing the reports issued each 
day by the Bureau of Statistics, Price $1-50 per year. 


(4) The Weekly News Bulletin—A mimeographed report summarizing the chief 
items of statistical importance in news-letter form, and listing the reports issued 
each week by the Bureau of Statistics, Price $1 per year. 


(5) A Fact a Day about Canada—A monthly compilation of daily facts, particularly 
useful in school work, and used by the Educational Services of the Canadian 
Armed Forces overseas, Price 25 cents per year. 


SpecIAL REPORTS 


(1) The Prairie Provinces in Their Relation to the National Economy of Canada—A 
statistical study of their social and economic condition in the twentieth century, 
Price 50 cents. 


(2) Reserve of Labour among Canadian Women, Price 10 cents. 


Section 2.—Acts Administered by Dominion Departments 


List of the Principal Acts of Parliament Administered by Departments of the Govern- 
ment of the Dominion of Canada, as Compiled from Information Supplied by the 
Respective Departments. 

(Numbers within parentheses, unless otherwise indicated, denote chapters of the Revised Statutes of 

Canada, 1927—R.8.C., 1927.) : 


Nore.—Copies of individual Acts of Parliament may be obtained from the King’s Printer at prices of from 
10 cents to $1-50 per copy according to number of pages. 


Agriculture.—Department of Agriculture (4); Experimental Farm Stations (61); 
Dairy Industry (45); Cold Storage (25); Seeds (1937, c. 40); Feeding Stuffs (1937, c. 30); 
Live Stock Pedigree (1932, c. 49); Live Stock and Live Stock Products (1939, c. 47); Animal 
Contagious Diseases (6); Meat and Canned Foods (77); Destructive Insect and Pest (47); 
Fertilizers (69); Section 235, Criminal Code (Race-Track Betting) (86); Inspection and Sale 
(1938, c. 32); Maple Sugar Industry (1930, c. 30); Pest Control Products (1939, c. 21); Hay and 
Straw Inspection (1932-33, c.26); Prairie Farm Rehabilitation (1935, ¢.23); Fruit, Vegetables, 
and Honey (1935, c. 62); Agricultural Products Co-operative Marketing (1939, c. 28); Wheat 
Co-operative Marketing (1939, c. 34); Prairie Farm Assistance (1939, c. 50); Cheese and 
Cheese Factory Improvement (1939, c. 13); Wheat Acreage Reduction Act (1942, c. 10). 


Auditor General.—Consolidated Revenue and Audit (1931, c. 27). 


: Civil Service Commission.—Civil Service (22), as amended (1929, c. 38; 1932, c. 40; 
1938, c. 7). 


External Affairs.— Department of External Affairs Act (65) and (1942, c. 24). 


Finance.— Appropriation; War Appropriation; Bank (1934, c. 24); Bank of Canada (1934, 
c. 43; 1936, c. 22; 1938, c. 42); Bills of Exchange (16) and (1934, c. 17); Board of Audit (10); 
Canadian Farm Loan (66) and (1934, c. 46; 19385, c. 16); Canadian Fisherman’s Loan (1935, 
c. 52); Canadian National Railways Refunding (1938, c. 22); Canadian National Railways 
Financing and Guarantee (1943, c. 22); Central Mortgage Bank (19388, c. 40); Civil Service 
Superannuation (24); Consolidated Revenue and Audit (1931, c. 27); Currency (40); Dept. of 
Finance and Treasury Board (71) and (1931, c. 48); Exchange Fund (1935, c. 60); Farmers’ 
Creditors Arrangement (1948, c. 26); Federal District Commission (1927, c. 55; 1928, c. 26; 
1943, c. 27); Home Improvement Loans Guarantee (1937, c. 11); Interest (102); Loan (1942, 
ce. 20); Municipal Improvements Assistance (1938, c. 33); National Housing (1938, c. 49); 
Old Age Pensions (156) and (1931, c. 42; 1937, c. 13); Penny Bank (13) and (1932-33, c. 51); 
Provincial Subsidies (192); Quebec Savings Banks (14) and (1934, c. 39); Saskatchewan 
Seed Grain Loans Guarantee (1936, c. 9); Seed Grain Loans Guarantee (1937, c. 39; 1938, 
c. 13); Special War Revenue (in part) (179) and (1928, c. 50; 1934, c. 42); Gold Export (1932, 
c. 33; 1935, c. 21); Tariff Board (1931, c. 55; 1932-33, c. 51; 1940, c. 42); Winding-Up (213). 
Not regularly administered by the Department but under the jurisdiction of the Minister 
ri niece Escheats (58); Money Lenders (135); Pawnbrokers (152); Satisfied Securities 
1 
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— 


Fisheries.—Fisheries (1932, c. 42; 1934, c. 6; 1935, c. 5; 1939, c. 44); Fish Inspection (72); 
Meat and Canned Foods (77, so far as it relates to fish and shellfish) and (1934, c. 38; 
1935, c. 31; 1939, c. 19; 1941, c. 6); Deep-Sea Fisheries (74); Northern Pacific Halibut Fishery 
(Convention) (1937, c. 36); Pelagic Sealing (1938, c. 39); Customs and Fisheries Protection 
(43) so far as it relates to fisheries; Navigable Waters Protection (140, in part); Act respecting 
Sockeye Salmon Fisheries Convention (1930, c. 10); Salt Fish Board (1939, c. 51). The 
Fisheries Research Board Act (1937, c. 31) is also administered by the Minister of Fisheries. 


Insurance.— Department of Insurance (1932, c. 45); Canadian and British Insurance 
Companies (1932, c. 46; 1932-83, c. 82; 1934, cc. 27, 45; 1936, c. 18; 1937, c. 5; 1938, c. 21; 1939, 
c. 10); Foreign Insurance Companies (1932, c. 47; 1934, c. 36; 1939, c. 18); Loan Companies 
(28) and (1934, c. 56); Trust Companies (29), (1931, c. 57) and (1939, c. 9); Civil Service 


. Insurance (23). 


Justice.— Department of Justice (106); Solicitor General (107); Royal CanadianMounted 
Police (160); Supreme Court (35); Penitentiary (154) and (1939, c. 6) (not yet in force); Pri- 
sons and Reformatories (163); Ticket of Leave (197); Extradition (37); Debts due to the 
Crown (1932, c. 18); Official Secrets (1939, c. 49); Criminal Code (36); Administration of 
Justice in the Yukon (1929, c. 62); Northwest Territories (142); Yukon (215); Admiralty 
(The Admiralty Act, 1934, c. 31); Canada Evidence (59); Exchequer Court (34); Fugitive 
Offenders (81); Identification of Criminals (38); Judges (105); Juvenile Delinquents (1929, 
c. 46); Petition of Right (158); Expropriation (64); War Measures (206); Compensation 
(Defence) (1940, c. 28); Department of Munitions and Supply (1939, 2nd Session, ¢. 3); 
Treachery (1940, c. 48); Defence of Canada Regulations; Prize Courts (P.C. 2892 of Sept. 27, 
Nee pana? Claims against the Crown (P.C. 80/1045 of Mar. 19, 1940, P.C. 46/3017 of 

pr. 15, 1942). 


King’s Printer and Controller of Stationery.— Public Prats and Stationery (162); 
The Publication of Statutes (2). 


Labour.—Labour Department (111), as amended (1940-41-42, c. 21); Conciliation and 
Labour (110); Industrial Disputes Investigation (112), as amended (1940-41-42, c. 20); Fair 
Wages Resolution of the House of Commons, 1900; Fair Wages and Hours of Labour (1935, 
ce. 39); Technical Education (193) as amended (1929, c. 8; 19384, c. 9; 1939, ce. 8); Government 
Annuities (7) and (1931, c. 33); Combines Investigation (26) as amended (1935, c. 54; 1937, 
c. 23); Dominion unemployment relief legislation, 1930-40; Youth Training (1939, c. 35); 
Unemployment Insurance (1940, c. 44), as amended (1943-44, c. 31); Reinstatement in 
Civil Employment (1942-43, c. 31); Vocational Training Co-ordination Act (1942-43, c. 34); 
National Resources Mobilization (1940, c. 13). 


Mines and Resources.—Lake of the Woods Control Board (1921, c. 10); Explosives 
(62); Forest Reserves and Parks (78); Geology and Mines (83); Seed Grain (87); Seed 
Grain Sureties (88); The Immigration Act (93); The Chinese Immigration Act (95); Indian 
Act (98); Irrigation (104); Dominion Lands (113); Public Lands Grants (114); Ordnance 
and Admiralty Lands (115); Railway Belt (116); Dominion Lands Survey (117); Land 
Titles (118); Manitoba Supplementary Provisions (124); Migratory Birds Convention (130); 
Northwest Game (141); Northwest Territories (142); Reclamation (175); Saskatchewan 
and Alberta Roads (180); Soldier Settlement (188); Dominion Water Power (210); Railway 
Belt Water (211); Yukon (215); Yukon Placer Mining (216); Yukon Quartz Mining (217); 
St. Regis Islands (1927, c. 37); An Act respecting certain Debts due the Crown (1927, c. 51); 
Domestic Fuel (1927, c. 52); Lac Seul Conservation (1928, c. 32); An Act respecting Water 
Power in Alberta, Saskatchewan, and Manitoba, (1929, c. 61); Alberta Natural Resources 
(1930, c. 3); Manitoba Natural Resources (1930, ¢. 29); National Parks (19380, c. 33); Railway 
Belt and Peace River Block (1930, c. 37); Saskatchewan Natural Resources (1930, c. 41); 
Refunds (Natural Resources) (1932, c. 35); The Game Export Act (1941, c. 17); The Veterans’ 
Land Act (1942). 


Munitions and Supply.— Department of Munitions and Supply Act (1939, 2nd Session 
c. 3) as amended (1940, c. 31; 1948, c. 8). 


National Defence.— Department of National Defence (136); Naval Service (139); 
Naval Discipline; Militia (132); Militia Pension (133); Royal Military College (1928, ¢. 7); 
Official Secrets (1939, c. 49);. Army; Regimental Debts; Air Force; Royal Canadian Air 
Force (1940, c. 15); Visiting Forces (British Commonwealth), 1933 (1932-33, c. 21). 


National Film Board.—The National Film Act (1939, c. 20). 


National Revenue.—Customs (42); Customs Tariff (44); Excise (60); Export (63); 
Income War Tax, 1917 (97); Special War Revenue, 1915 (179). The following Acts are admin- 
istered in part.—Animal Contagious Diseases (6); Canada Shipping (1934, c. 44); Copyright 
(32); Customs and Fisheries Protection (43); Dairy Industry (45); Destructive Insect and 
Pest (47); Explosives (62); Export of Gold (1932, c. 33); Fertilizers (69); Food and Drugs 
(76); Fruit, Vegetables and Honey (1935, c. 62); Importation of Intoxicating Liquors (1928, 
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c. 31); Inspection and Sale (100); Live Stock and Live Stock Products (1939, c. 47); Maple - 
Sugar Industry (1930, c. 30); Meat and Canned Foods (77); Opium and Narcotic Drug (144); 
Patent and Proprietary Medicine (151); Pest Control Products (5); Precious Metals Marking 

(84); Quarantine (168); Seeds (185); Transport (1938, c. 53); Weights and Measures (212). 


National War Services.— Department of National War Services (1940, c. 22); War 
Charities (1940, c. 10); War Measures (in part) (206). 


Pensions and National Health.— Pensions: Department of Pensions and National 
Health (Part I) (1928, c. 39); War Veterans’ Allowance (1930, c. 48, and amendments); 
Pension (157 and amendments); Returned Soldiers’ Insurance (1920, c. 54, and amendments). 
The two latter Acts are adjudicated upon by the Canadian Pension Commission. National 
Health: Department of Pensions and National Health (Part IT) (1928, c. 39); Quarantine 
(168); Public Works Health (91); Leprosy (119); Canada Shipping (Part V); Sick Mariners | 
and Marine Hospitals (1924, c. 44); Proprietary or Patent Medicine (151); Opium and Nar- 
cotic Drug (1929, c. 49, and amendments); Food and Drugs (including ae (76 and amend- 
ments). 


Post Office.—Post Office (161); Special War Revenue (in part) (179). 
Public Archives.—Public Archives (8). 


Public Works.—Expropriation (64); Ferries (68); Government Harbours, Piers and 
Breakwaters (Section 5) (89); Navigable Waters Protection (Part I) (140); Public Works 
(166); Government Works Toll (167); Railway (Section 248) (170); Dry Dock Subsidies 
(191); Telegraphs (194); National Art Gallery (1913, c. 33); Act Regulating Vehicular Traffic 
on Dominion Property (1930, c. 47). 


Secretary of State.—Companies (27) as amended; Naturalization (138) as amended; 
Patents (150) as amended; Copyright (82) as amended; Unfair Competition (1932, ec. 38); 
Canada Temperance (196); Boards of Trade (19) as amended; Ticket of Leave (197) as 
amended; Trade Unions (202); Companies’ Creditors Arrangement (1932-33, c. 36); Canadian 
Nationals (21); Department of State (189); Translation Bureau (1934, c. 25); Treaties of 
Peace Acts and Orders in Council; Reparation Payment Act (1929, ec. 55); Timber Marking 
(198) as amended; Trade Mark and Design (201) as amended; Public Officers (164); Shop 
Cards Registration (1938, c. 41); Bankruptcy (11) as amended; Revised Regulations re- 
specting Trading with the Enemy (1943); The Patents, Designs, Copyright and Trade 
. Mark (Emergency) Order (1939); Seals Act (1939, c. 22); Oaths of Allegiance Act (143) as 
amended. 


Trade and Commerce.—Canada Grain (1930, c. 5; 1932-38, cc. 9, 24; 1934, c. 26; 1938, 
c. 5; 1939, c. 36; 1940, c. 6); Electricity and Fluid Exportation (54); Electricity Inspection 
(55); Electric Units (56); Gas Inspection (82); Inland Water Freight Rates (208); Precious — 
Metals Marking (84) and (1928, c. 40; 1929, c. 53; 1940-41, c. 8; 1942, c. 6); Statistics (190); 
Weights and Measures Inspection (212) and (1935, c. 48); Research Council (1924, c. 64); _ 
Canadian Wheat Board (1935, c. 53; 1939, c. 39; 1940, c. 25; 1942, c. 4); Dominion Trade and — 
Industry Commission (1935, c. 59); Grain Futures (1939, c. 31). 


s 


Transport.—Canada Shipping (1934, c. 44); Government Harbours and Piers (89); 
Live Stock Shipping (122); Maritime Conventions (126); Navigable Waters Protection 
(Part II) (140); Government Vessels Discipline (203); The Water-Carriage of Goods, 1936 
' (1986, c. 49); United States Wreckers (214); Belleville Harbour Commission (1889. c. 35); 
Hamilton Harbour Commission (1912, ce. 98); North Fraser Harbour Commission (1913, 
c. 162); New Westminster Harbour Commission (1913, c. 158); Trenton, Ontario, Harbour 
Commission (1922, c. 50); Toronto Harbour Commission (1911, c. 26); Winnipeg and St. 
Boniface Harbour Commission (1912, c. 55); National Harbours Board (1936, c. 42); Depart- 
ment of Transport (171) as amended (1936, c. 34); Government Railways (173); Intercolonial - 
and Prince Edward Island Railways Employees’ Provident Fund (1907, ce. 22); National 
Transcontinental Railway (1903, c. 71); Canadian National Railways (172); Government 
Employees’ Compensation (30); Canadian National Steamships (1927, c. 29); Maritime 
Freight Rates (79); Canadian National-Canadian Pacific (1933, c. 33) as amended (1936, 
ec. 25); Railway (170); Trans-Canada Air Lines (1937, c. 43); Aeronautics (3); Transport, 
1938 (1938, c. 53); Radio, 1938 (1938, c. 50); Carriage by Air, 1939 (1939, c. 12); An Act Re- | 
specting the Beauharnois Light, Heat and Power Co. (1931, c. 19); An Act to declare certain 
works of the Beauharnois Light, Heat and Power Company to be for the general advantage 
of Canada (1931, c. 20); Bridges (20); Montreal Terminals (1929, c. 12); Telegraphs (194). 
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Section 3.—Publications of Dominion Departments 


List of Principal Publications of the Departments of the Government of the Dominion 
of Canada as Compiled from Information Supplied by the Respective Departments 


Nore.—The Department of Public Printing and Stationery issues an annual catalogue with quarterly supple- 
ments, containing titles and selling prices of official publications, Price 25 cents. 


Intending purchasers should be careful to give the exact title of the publication desired and prepayment of charges 
is required with each order. Remittances by postal money order, express order or accepted cheque made payable 
to the Receiver General of Canada should be mailed to the King’s Printer, Ottawa. The use of currency for this 
purpose is contrary to the advice of the postal authorities and entails a measure of risk. Postage stamps and foreign 
money will not be accepted. The Special War Revenue Act requires that no person shall issue a cheque payable at 
or by a bank unless there is affixed thereto an excise or postage stamp; cheques up to and including $100, 3-cent stamp 
and cheques over $100, 6-cent stamp. ; 

No extra charge is made for postage on documents forwarded to points in Canada and the United States, but 
cost of postage is added to the selling price as indicated when publications are to be mailed to other countries. 

There appears to be a widespread view that statutes, blue books and other publications are distributed free of 
charge by the King’s Printer, and it is desirable to correct this impression. In the case of certain publications 
a limited free distribution is made by the King’s Printer under authority of Order in Council. 


Agriculture.—Annual Reports of the Minister, the Veterinary Director General, and 
Progress Reports of the Dominion Agrostologist, 1934-36, Dominion Animal Husbandman, 
1930-36, Dominion Apiarist, 1934-36, Dominion Bacteriologist, 1937, Dominion Botanist, 
1935-37, Dominion Cerealist, 1934-37, Dominion Chemist, 1934-36, Dominion Horticulturist, 
1931-33, Dominion Poultry Husbandman, 1934-36, Economic Fibre Production, 1934-36, 
Tobacco Division, 1931-34. Divisions of the Experimental Farms Service. Progress 
Reports covering the work conducted on the Experimental Farms and Stations located 
at Agassiz, B.C., 1931-35, Brandon, Man., 1931-36, Farnham, Que., 1931-35, Fort Vermilion, 
Alta., 1931-38, Kapuskasing, Ont., 1936-40, Kentville, N.S., 1931-36, L’Assomption, Que., 
1930-36, Lennoxville, Que., 1931-36, Manyberries, Alta., 1927-36, Nappan, N.S., 1932-36, 
Regina, Sask., 1931-36, St. Joachim Horse Farm, 1919-40, Summerside Fox Ranch, P.E.L., 
1935-41, Swift Current, Sask., 1931-86. Bulletins and circulars of the Experimental Farms 
Service and Science Service on a great variety of agricultural subjects, including publica- 
tions of the following Divisions: Field Husbandry; Animal Husbandry; Horticulture; 
Cereal; Chemistry; Forage Plants; Botany; Entomology; Animal Pathology; Poultry; 
Tobacco; Economic Fibre; Bacteriology; Bees; and Illustration Stations. Bulletins and 
circulars from the various Divisions of the Production Service and Marketing Service 
including publications of the Dairy Products Division relating to the dairying and cold 
storage industries in Canada, the making of butter and cheese, dairying experiments, 
co-operation, etc. Reports, bulletins, circulars, etc., of the Live Stock and Live Stock 
Products Division on cattle, sheep, swine, and poultry, marketing of eggs, wool, etc. 
Bulletins of the Health of Animals Division with regulations as to: contagious abortion; 
rabies; sheep scab; actinomycosis; anthrax; glanders; hog cholera; tuberculosis; foot-and- 
mouth disease; quarantine; and meat inspection. Bulletins and reports of the Plant Pro- 
ducts Division as to seed-testing, the production and use of seed grains, the Seed Control 
Act, the Feeding Stuffs Act, and the Fertilizers Act. Bulletins and circulars of the Plant 
Protection Division and instructions to importers of nursery stock. Bulletins and reports 
of the Fruit and Vegetable Division relating to the marketing of fruits and vegetables and 
their preservation, the Fruit, Vegetables and Honey Act, and the Maple Sugar Industry 
Act. 

A pamphlet entitled ‘‘List of Publications’’ contains a list of the publications of the 
Department, numbering more than 300. These publications include reports, bulletins, 
and circulars on field crops, live stock, dairying, orchard and garden, animal, insect, and 
plant diseases, bee-keeping, poultry, and miscellaneous topics. With few exceptions, the 
publications of the Department are free on application to its Publicity and Extension 
Division. 

Auditor General.—Annual Report—incorporated with the ‘‘Public Accounts of the 
Dominion of Canada’’. 


Board of Transport Commissioners for Canada.—Annual Report. Pamphlet Con- 
taining Judgments, Orders, Regulations, and Rulings, issued fortnightly. 


Civil Service Commission.—Annual Report. Regulations of the Civil Service Com- 
mission. The Classification of the Civil Service of Canada. Positions exempted from the 
Civil Service Act. Various pamphlets dealing with examinations for Clerks, Stenographers 
and Typists; Customs Service; Postal Service; Junior Trade Commissioners; Positions in 
the Civil Service open to graduates and under-graduates in Agriculture and related courses. 


External Affairs.—Annual Report. Annual Treaty Series. British and Foreign Goy- 
ernment Representatives in Canada. 


_ Finance.—Annual Report on the Public Accounts of the Dominion of Canada. Monthly 
Statements of the Chartered Banks of Canada. Estimates. Reprint of the Budget Speech 
of the Minister of Finance. Report on the Administration of Old Age Pensions in Canada. 
Report of the Royal-Canadian Mint. 
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Fisheries.— 


Nort.—Publications of the Department of Fisheries are distributed at the discretion of the Department and 
applicants for any papers should indicate the purposes for which they are desired. In some cases charges may be 
made, 


(Publications marked* are available in both English and French editions.) *Annual Report, 
including Fish Culture Report. Annual Statistical Report (contains both English and 
French Sections). Fish Culture Report. Popular Account of a Number of Canadian 
Fishes—A. Halkett. *Canada’s Fisheries. Map of the Atlantic Coast Provinces showing 
the Inshore and Deep-Sea Fishing Grounds. Statistics of the Haddock Fishery in North 
American Waters—A. W. H. Needler. Statistics of the Catch of Cod off the East Coast 
of North America, 1926—O. E. Sette. Statistics of the Mackerel Fishery off the East 
Coast of North America, 1804 to 1930—O. E. Sette and A. W. H. Needler. Discoloration, 
Smut or Blackening of Canned Lobsters—Harrison and Hood. Historical Account of the 
Lobster-Canning Industry—R. H. Williams. *Fish Canning in Canada (non-technical). 
*Fisheries News Bulletin (monthly). *The Salmon Fishery of British Columbia. Report 
on Fisheries Investigations in Hudson Bay, 1930. *Summary of the Report by Messrs. 
Cockfield, Brown and Company, Limited, on the Marketing of Canadian Fish and Fish 
Products. *Hardening Mud Bottoms for Oyster Culture (mimeographed). *Factors in the 
Shipment of Live Lobsters from Eastern Nova Scotia. *The Life of the Atlantic Salmon. 
*Proceedings No. 1 of the North American Council on Fishery Investigations, 1921-30, 
*Proceedings No. 2, 1931-33, and *Proceedings No. 3, 1934-36. *Report of the Royal Com-. 
mission Investigating the Fisheries of the Maritime Provinces and the Magdalen Islands, 
1927. The Storage of Oysters—A. W. H. Needler. Check List of the Fishes of the Domin- 
ion of Canada and Newfoundland, illustrated ($2)—A. Halkett. *Memoranda dealing with 
certain methods of fish processing. (Correspondents asking for papers in this group must 
indicate the particular processing method about which they wish information.) *Memor- 
andum descriptive of some fish hatchery methods. A fish cookery booklet, *100 Tempting 
Fish Recipes is made available to women by the department. No charge is made to women 
for single copies of the pamphlet. 


Insurance.—Annual Statement showing List of Registered Insurance Companies. 
Annual Abstract of Statements of Registered Insurance Companies (subject to correction). 
Annual Reports of the Insurance Department, Vol. I (Fire and Miscellaneous), Vol. II (Life 
Companies and Fraternal Benefit Societies). Annual List of Securities held by Insurance, 
Trust and Loan Companies, with Department’s Valuation thereof. Annual Abstract of 
Statements of Loan, Small Loan and Trust Companies (subject to correction). Annual 
Report of Loan and Trust Companies. Annual Report of Small Loan Companies. Classi- 
pr CetieR a Fire Insurance Risks. Table of Bond Values. Statistical Report of Fire Losses 
in Canada. 


Justice.—Annual Report of the Superintendent of Penitentiaries. Canadian Constitu- 
tional Decisions of the Judicial Committee, Price $5. 


King’s Printer and Controller of Stationery.—Annual Report; The Annual Statutes; 
The Canada Gazette (published weekly); Annual Catalogue with quarterly supplements. 
Official Reports of Parliament (prices per session)—The Senate—Debates $3, Minutes of 
Proceedings $1; House of Commons—Debates $3, Votes and Proceedings $1, Orders of the 
Day $1; Bills of the Senate and House of Commons (Public and Private) $3. Revised 
Statutes of Canada, 1927, 5 volumes, $10. Annual Statutes, 1928 to 1943, 85 each. Acts 
(Public and Private), with amendments to date, 10 cents to $1:50 per copy. Index of Local 
and Private Acts, 1867-1941, and Table offPublic Statutes, 1907-1942, $2. British North 
America Acts and Selected Statutes, 1867-1943, paper edition $1-50, cloth edition $2. Annual 
Departmental Reports at various prices. Periodicals—Agricultural Statistics (Quarterly 
Bulletin), yearly $1, single copies 25 cents. Bank Statements (monthly), yearly $1, single 
copies 10 cents. Board of Transport Commissioners (Fortnightly Review of Judgments, 
etc.), yearly $3, single copies 20 cents. Business Statistics (Monthly Review), yearly $1, 
single copies 10 cents. Canada Gazette (weekly), yearly 88, single copies 20 cents. Canada 
Law Reports (including Exchequer Court Reports) (monthly), yearly 86, single Parts 76 
cents. Canadian Official Postal Guide, cloth $1, Monthly Supplements, yearly 25 cents. 
Canadian War Orders and Regulations (weekly), yearly 85, single copies 10 cents. Miscel- 
laneous publications at various prices (quoted prices are for Canada and the United States 
only unless otherwise specified). 


Labour.—Monthly.—The Labour Gazette (published in English and French), Sub- 
scription price 20 cents per annum, postage prepaid, to subscribers in Canada, the United States 
of America and Mexico, and $1 per annum, postage prepaid, to subscribers in all other countries. 
Annual—Report of the Department of Labour (separate reprints are issued of the chapters 
dealing with the administration of the following statutes: Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act; Government Annuities Act; Employment Offices Co-ordination Act; Technical Educa- 
tion Act; Combines Investigation Act; Youth Training Act). Report on Wages and Hours 
of Labour in Canada. Report on Strikes and Lockouts in Canada and Other Countries. 
Report on Labour Organization in Canada. Report on Labour Legislation in Canada 
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(from time to time there are issued consolidated reports, the most recent of which repro- 
duces the text or a summary of all Dominion and provincial labour legislation in existence 
at Dec. 31, 1937). Report of Dominion-Provincial Youth Training Program and Dominion- 
Provincial War Emergency Training Program. General Reports.—Report of National 
War Labour Board. Report of Judicial Proceedings Respecting Constitutional Validity 
of the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 1907, and Amendments of 1910, 1918 and 1920. 
The Employment of Children and Young Persons in Canada. Trade Union Law in Canada. 
Wartime Orders in Council Affecting Labour. Workmen’s Compensation in Canada. Re- 
commended Practice of Industrial Lighting. Final Report of the National Employment 
Commission. Reports of Investigations under the Combines Investigation Act.—(1) Report 
of Commissioner on Alleged Combine in the Distribution of Fruit and Vegetables in 
Western Canada, 1925; (2) Report of Registrar on Alleged Combine Limiting Competition 
in the Marketing of New Brunswick Potatoes, 1925; (3) Report of Registrar on Alleged 
Combine in the Manufacture and Sale of Bread in the City of Montreal, 1926; (4) Report 
of Commissioner on Alleged Combine in the Distribution of Fruits and Vegetables Pro- 
duced in Ontario, 1926; (5) Interim Report of Registrar on the Proprietary Articles Trade 
Association, an Alleged Combine of Wholesale and Retail Druggists and Manufacturers, 
Established to Fix and Maintain Resale Prices of Proprietary Medicines and Toilet Ar- 
ticles, 1926; (6) Report of Commissioner on the Proprietary Articles Trade Association, 
1927; (7) Report of Commissioner on the Amalgamated Builders’ Council and Related 
Organizations, an Alleged Combine of Plumbing and Heating Contractors and Others 
in Ontario, 1929; (8) Report of Commissioner on the Electrical Estimators’ Association, 
an Alleged Combine of Electrical Contractors in the City of Toronto, 1930; (9) Report 
of Registrar on Alleged Combine in the Bread-baking Industry in Canada, 1931; (10) 
Report of Commissioner on Alleged Combine in the Motion Picture Industry in Canada, 
1931; (11) Report of Registrar on Alleged Combine of Tobacco Manufacturers and Other 
Buyers of Raw Leaf Tobacco in Ontario, 1933; (12) Report of Registrar on Alleged Com- 
bine in the Importation and Distribution of British Anthracite Coal in Canada, 1933;~(13) 
Report of Commissioner under the Inquiries Act on Anthracite Coal, 1937; (14) Report of 
Commissioner on Alleged Combine in the Distribution of Tobacco Products in Alberta 
and Elsewhere in Canada, 1938; (15) Report of Commissioner on Alleged Combine in the 
Manufacture and Sale of Paperboard Shipping Containers and Related Products, 1939; 
(16) Report of Commissioner on Alleged Combine of Wholesalers and Shippers of Fruits 
and Vegetables in Western Canada, 1939. Bulletins in Industrial Relations Series.—(1) 
Joint Councils in Industry; (2) Report of a Conference on Industrial Relations Held at 
Ottawa in 1921; (8) Report of Joint Conference of the Building and Construction Industries 
in Canada, 1921; (5) Canada and the International Labour Conference; (7) Canadian Railway 
Board of Adjustment No. 1, Second Report; (8) Report of National Conference Regarding 
Winter Employment in Canada, 1924; (9) Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment No. 1, 
Third Report; (10) Canadian Railway ‘Board of Adjustment No. 1, Fourth Report; (12) 
Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment No. 1, Fifth Report; (13) Canadian Railway Board 
of Adjustment No. 1, Sixth Report; (14) Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment No. 1, 
Seventh Report. 


Mines and Resources.—MInEs anp Grotocy Brancu.~—Annual Report Separate 
Mines and Geology Branch. Bureau of Geology and Topography.—Memoir 235, Snare River 
and Ingray Lake Map-areas, N.W.T.; Memoir 236, Moose Mountain and Morley Map-areas, 
Alberta; Memoir 237, Palaeozoic Geology of the London Area, Ontario; Geological Series 
No. 14, Petroleum Geology of Canada; Paper 43-1, Cowley Map-area, Alberta; Paper 43-2, 
Bourlamaque, Abitibi County, Quebec; Paper 43-3, Foothills belt of Central Alberta; 
Paper 43-5, Dyson Creek Map-area, Alberta; Paper 43-6, Notes on Structure of the Cadillac- 
Bourlamaque Area, Quebec; Paper 43-7, Rouyn-—Beauchastel, Temiscamingue County, 
Quebec; Paper 43-12, Stanstead and Brome Counties, Quebec; Paper 43-14, St. Rose- 
Chimney Corner Coalfield, Inverness County, Nova Scotia; Paper 43-15, Geology and 
Mineral Deposits of Tyaughton Lake Area, British Columbia; Paper 44-2, Geology and 
Oil Prospects of Lone Mountain Area, British Columbia; Paper 44-4, Sherritt Gordon Mine 
Area, Manitoba; Paper 44-5, Northern Part of the Pinchi Lake Mercury Belt, British 
Columbia. National Museum of Canada.—No recent publications issued. Bureau of Mines.— 
Reprint, Prospectors Guide for Strategic Minerals in Canada; Petroleum Fuels Delivered 
for Consumption, Calendar year 1942; Peat Moss or Sphagrium Moss, Its Uses in Agriculture, 
Industry, and the Home; Reprint, The Storage of Explosives. 


Lanps, ParKs AND Forrsts Brancu.—Annual Report Separate Lands, Parks and 
Forests Branch. Bureau of Northwest Territories and Yukon Affairs —The Northwest 
Territories 1943; The Yukon Territory 1944; Yukon Land of the Klondike; Conserving 
Canada’s Musk-oxen; The Canadian Government’s Reindeer Experiment; Regulations 
respecting Game in the Northwest Territories; Game Ordinance and Fur Export Tax Or- 
dinance of Yukon Territory. National Parks Bureau.—(Booklets)—Canada’s Mountain 
Playgrounds (Banff, Jasper, Waterton Lakes, Yoho, Kootenay, Glacier and Mount Revel- 
stoke National Parks); Playgrounds of the Prairies (Riding Mountain, Prince Albert, 
Elk Island, Nemiskam, and Wood Buffalo National Parks); Playgrounds of Eastern 
Canada (Cape Breton Highlands, Prince Edward Island, Georgian Bay Islands, St. 
Lawrence Islands, Point Pelee National Parks and National Historic Parks); Fort Anne 
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National Historic Park; Guide to Fort Chambly; Guide du Fort Chambly; Fort Chambly 
National Historic Park; Le Parc historique national du Fort de Chambly; The Port Royal 
Habitation; Guide to Fort Lennox; Guide du Fort Lennox; Guide to Fort Wellington; The 
Lake Erie Cross; Geology of the National Parks of Canada in the Rockies and Selkirks, 
Price 10 cents; Catalogue of Films Produced by the National Parks Bureau of Canada; The 
Migatory Birds Convention Act and Federal Regulations for the Protection of Migratory 
Birds; Attracting Birds with Food and Water; L’ Art d’Attirer les Oiseaux en leur offrant le 
Manger et le Boire; Bird Houses and Their Occupants; Maisons d’ Oiseaux et Leurs Occupants; 
Lessons in Bird Protection; Lecons concernant la Protection des Oiseaux; The Blue Goose, 
Price 50 cents. (Descriptive Folders )—The National Parks of Canada; Banff National Park; 
Cape Breton Highlands National Park; Elk Island National Park; Georgian Bay Islands, 
St. Lawrence Islands, and Point Pelee National Parks; Jasper National Park; Kootenay, 
Yoho, Glacier, and Mount Revelstoke National Parks; Prince Edward Island National 
Park; Prince Albert National Park; Riding: Mountain National Park; Waterton Lakes 
National Park. 


Forrest Propucts LABorRATori1es.—Temperature and Moisture Contents Attained 
in Wooden Aircraft Wings in Different Climates; The Effect of Moisture with Time on Casein 
Glues; Cost of Sawing Eastern Spruce Lumber; Production of Pine Tar by the Destructive 
Distillation of Canadian Softwoods; Investigation of Brown Streak in Western Hemlock 
used for Aircraft Purposes; Ethyl Alcohol from Wood Waste; Notes on Laminated Con- 
struction; A Comparison of the Strength of Plywoods Manufactured from Rotary Cut and 
Sliced Veneers; The Tension Normal to Glue-Line Plywood Test. Research Notes— 
(No. 1) Determination of Tree Heights from Shadows in Air Photographs; (No. 10) Fore- 
casting Weather and Forest Fire Hazards from Local Observations; (No. 65) Site Types 
and Rate of Growth at Lake Edward; (No. 66) Development of Forest Site Classification 
in Quebec; (No. 67) Cleaning of Scattered Young Balsam and Spruce in cut-over Hardwoods; 
_ (No. 68) Improvement Cuttings in Intolerant Hardwood-Conifer Type; (No. 69) Silvi- 
cultural Operations, 1940-41; (No. 70) Some Growth Characteristics of Red Spruce. (71) 
Forest Growth on the Upper Liévre Valley, Que.; (72) Dominant Height and Average 
Diameter as a Measure of Site in Untreated Even-aged Lodge-pole Pine Stands; Silvicultural 
Leaflets Nos. 1-19. 


SURVEYS AND ENGINEERING BrancH.—Annual Report Separate Surveys and Engineer- 
ing Branch. Dominion Observatory, Ottawa—Seismological Bulletin (monthly); Wireless 
Time Signals (monthly); Vol. XIII, Nos. 9 to 14, inclusive, Bibliography of Seismology, 
Price 25 cents each. Dominion Astrophysical Observatory, Victoria, B.C.—Vol. VII, No. 12, 
Determination of the Magnitude Difference between the Components of Spectroscopic 
Binaries, Price 30 cents; Vol. VII, No. 13, The Spectrographic Orbit of H.D. 277826 (Boss 
5620), Price 25 cents; Vol. VII, No. 14, The Spectrographic Orbits of H.D. 207650, Price 25 
cents; Vol. VII, No. 15, Molecular Lines from the Lowest States of Diatomic Molecules 
Probably Present in Interstellar Space, Price 25 cents. Geodetic Service—No. 45. Altitudes 
in Northern Ontario, Price 25 cents, No. 46, Altitudes in Manitoba, Price 25 cents. Dominion 
Water and Power Bureau—Water Resources Paper No. 79, Surface Water Supply of Ontario 
and Quebec, 1935-36 and 1936-37 (bilingual); Water Resources Paper No. 83, Surface Water 
Supply of New Brunswick, Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island 1936-37 and 1937-38; 
Water Resources Paper No. 84, Surface Water Supply of the Prairie Provinces, 1937-38 and 
1938-39 and Water Resources Paper No. 86, Surface Water Supply of British Columbia, 
1936-37 and 1937-38; Hydrographic Service—Tide Tables for Atlantic Coast and Pacific 
Coast, Price 25 cents each; Tide Tables, regional abridged editions, Price 10 cents each. 
Sailing Directions for the Saint John River, Price 50 cents; Southeast Coast Nova Scotia 
and Bay of Fundy Pilot, Price $1-25; Gulf of St. Lawrence Pilot, Price $1-25; Sailing Direc- 
tions for the Hudson Bay Route, Price 60 cents; Sailing Directions for Lake Melville, Price 
50 cents; St. Lawrence Pilot (below Quebec), Price $1; St. Lawrence Pilot (Quebec to Mont- 
real), Price 50 cents; St. Lawrence Pilot (Montreal to Kingston), Price 50 cents; Great Lakes 
Pilot, Volume I, Price $1; Great Lakes Pilot, Volume II, Price $1-25; Sailing Directions for 
the Canadian Shores of Lake Superior, Price $1; British Columbia Pilot, Volume I, Price 
$1-50; British Columbia Pilot, Volume II, Price $1. Official navigation charts for Atlantic 
and Pacific Coasts of Canada, Hudson Bay, Great Lakes and other inland navigable waters. 
Precise Water Level Reports (Great Lakes and St. Lawrence Waterway). Catalogue 
of Nautical Charts, Sailing Directions and Tidal Information. 


Munitions and Supply.—The Industrial Front, English and French; (Vol. I, Jan. 1 
1942; Vol. II, July 1, 1942; Supplement to Vol. II, Oct. 1, 1942; Vol. III, Jan. 1, 1943; Vol. IV, 
a Supplement to Vol. III, July, 1943; Vol. V, now in preparation); Canada Supplies the Tools 
of War (illustrated), English; I.8.C. Branch—A Government Service organization—how 
it works and how to use it (Explanation of the ‘‘Bits and Pieces’? program), English and 
French; Sub-Contracting in Canada’s Munitions Industries (a manual for prime contractors), 
English; Priorities and Economic Controls, French and English; Wartime Controls in Canada 
(mimeographed), English; Manual of Procedure on Termination of Contracts, February, 
1944, English—French copy in preparation; A consolidation as of January 1, 1944, of Orders 
in Council relating to, and orders made by the Wartime Industries Control Board controls. 


National Defence.—Annual Report; Canadian Navy List; Naval General Order; 
General Orders, Army; Canadian Army Routine Orders; Flying Regulations, R.C.A.F.; 
Air Force General Orders. 
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National Film Board.—Annual Report; Catalogue of 16 mm. Films, 1942-43 ‘‘Eyes of 
Canada”’; ‘‘Canada in Action’’ (film lecture notes for rural circuits); ‘‘National Film Board 
News”’ (Distribution Information); ‘Fighting Films’’ (film notes for industrial circuits). 


National Research Council.—A list of publications issued by the National Research 


Council is available for free distribution on request. At the end of March, 1944, the number 
in the list was 1,200. This list includes Annual Reports of the Council; Technical Reports 
Nos. 1-29; Bulletins Nos. 1-19; Mimeographed Reports not hitherto listed as Council pub- 
lications; Papers reprinted from the Canadian Journal of Research which contain (i) Reports 
of experimental work carried on in the National Research Laboratories, (ii) Reports of 
work done elsewhere with financial assistance from the National Research Council. All 


- of these reports have been arranged in chronological order of publication and numbered in 


”) 


sequence. This series of publications is preceded by the letters ‘‘N.R.C. No.’’. 


The Canadian Journal of Research has not been included in the ‘‘N.R.C. No.’ series. 
Established as a medium for the publication in Canada of the results of original scientific 
research carried on in the Dominion, the Canadian Journal of Research is now published in 
six sections: A—Physical Sciences; B—Chemical Sciences; C—Botanical Sciences; D— 
Zoological Sciences; E—Medical Sciences; F—Technology. The Journal is to be found in 
the leading scientific libraries of the world. From its inception in May, 1929, to the end of 
Volume 12 in June, 1935, the Journal was issued in a single volume each month. Copies of 
these 12 volumes unbound are available at $1-50 each. An index of volumes 1-12 is available at 81. 
From July, 1935, to December, 19438, the Journal was published in four sections, each section 
being paged separately. Sections A and B were bound in one cover each month, and Sec- 
tions C and D were likewise bound together: The issues from July to December, 1935, were 
included in Volume 13 ( price $2). Volume 14 contains the Journals issued. in 1936 and one 
volume has been published each year since then. In January, 1944, two new sections were 
added, namely, Section E—Medical Sciences and Section F—Technology. Issue of the 
Journal was made bi-monthly, three sections appearing in each alternate month. Each of 
the six sections now appears under its own cover. For the present, the two new sections are 
being issued without charge to subscribers to the other sections. Single numbers of the Journal 
are priced at 50 cents each; the yearly subscription for Sections A and B is $2-50; Sections C and D, 
$2-50; the four sections complete $4. 


National Revenue.—Annual Report, containing statements relative to Imports, Ex- 
ports, Excise and Income. 


National War Services.— Regulations pertaining to the Corps of (Civilian) Fire Fighters 
for Service in the United Kingdom. 


Canadian Travel Bureau.—Canada Calls You. How to Enter Canada. Canada 
(recreational folder). Sport Fishing in Canada. Canada’s Game Fields. Canoeing in 
Canada. Canoe Routes to Hudson Bay. Sport and Travel in Canada. Vacation to 
Canada. Canada and United States Road Map. Eastern Sheet; and Western Sheet. 
Trans-Canada Automobile Trip. 


Pensions and National Health.—(1) Sanitation—Sewage Treatment for Isolated 
Houses and Small Institutions where Municipal Sewage is not Available; (2) The Canadian 
Mother and Child; (3) Infantile Paralysis; (17) Wells; (18) Home Treatment of Rural Water 
Supplies; (21) Housing; (23) Air Conditioning and Heating in relation to Health; (24) In- 
formation for Men—Syphilis and Gonorrhcea; (25) Information for Young Women about 
Sex Hygiene; (26) Information for Parents—Teaching Sexual Hygiene to Children; (27) 
Prevention of Blindness in Babies; (29a) Goitre—Facts for the General Public; (30) How to 
Build Sound Teeth; (31) What You Should Know about Tuberculosis; (32) Smallpox and 
Vaccination; (34) The Rat Menace; (35) Middle Age—Your Arteries and Heart; (36) The 
Common Cold; (101) Artificial Respiration, a poster; (102) Holiday Health—a Guide for 
Campers and Cottagers; (108) Prevention of Diphtheria. 

Some problems of industry are dealt with in booklets issued concerning T.N.T. poison- 
ing, benzol poisoning, nitrous-fume poisoning, and skin protection for tetryl workers. 


Post Office.— Annual Report of the Postmaster General. Official Postal Guide. Regu- 
lations as to Rural Mail Delivery. Booklet of Postal Information. 


_ Prime Minister’s Office.—Wartime Information Board.—(Publications are in both 
English and French except where otherwise noted.) Rurmsrence Suction: Canada at War, 
monthly, printed—factual summary of basic information on Canadian war activities; 
Facts and Figures Weekly, mimeographed—reference summary of Canadian events regarded 
as significant; Reference Papers, irregular, mimeographed—basic material on aspects of 
Canadian war activities; Directory of Principal War Organizations (English) revised 
periodically, mimeographed—in which the purposes of each organization are summarized, 
and personnel and telephone numbers listed. 


INFORMATION For Canapians ABroap.—Air mail bulletin (English), mimeographed. 
Digest of Public Affairs in Canada with Emphasis on War Policies, prepared primarily 
for Canadians out of touch with regular Canadian news services. 
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INFORMATION SERVICE TO ARMED Forces: Canadian Affairs (Canadian and overseas 
editions) bi-monthly, printed—educational service to Armed Forces, limited civilian dis- 
tribution; Canadian Affairs Pictorial, monthly—wallhanger supplementary to Canadian 
Affairs; Canada Digest, monthly, printed—digest of selected articles from magazines, news- 
papers, and radio scripts (English and French, Canadian in topic) for information of troops 
abroad. 


INDUSTRIAL INFORMATION: Labour Facts, monthly, printed—clipsheet service for editors 
of labour papers in Canada, with mat service—A ‘United States edition of Labour Facts is 
distributed monthly to editors of labour publications in the United States; Wartime Clips, 
semi-monthly, printed—clipsheet service for editors of house organs and trade journals in 
Canada, with mat service; Graphic Sheet Series, monthly, printed—dealing with various 
aspects of industrial information such as inflation, industrial health, income tax, labour- 


management relations, etc., for industrial plants, trade unions and plant and labour journals — 


across Canada; Wallhangers, irregular, printed—on various aspects of industrial information 
for industrial plants, trade unions, libraries, public buildings, etc.; Photo Displays, irregular 
—on labour’s role in the war for libraries, trade union halls, public buildings, etc.; Various 
pamphlets and booklets, such as a guidebook on labour-management committees, etc. 


ConsuMER IN¥FoRMATION.—Consumer Facts, monthly, photo-lithographed—basic — 


material for food writers and speakers, home economics teachers, etc.; Consumer Radio 
Service, weekly, mimeographed—script for independent radio stations—two supplements 
monthly on recipes and conservation; News Features, weekly, printed—proof sheet for 
weekly and farm press; Features for Dailies, weekly, printed—proof sheet for women’s 
editors of daily newspapers; Home Front Bulletin (English) weekly, printed—notice board 
sheet for schools, libraries, etc. 


RECONSTRUCTION INFoRMATION.—Postwar Planning Information, fortnightly, mimeo- 
graphed—continuing survey of postwar planning in Canada. 


Revicious InrorMATIon.—Canadian Churches and the War (English) monthly, printed; — 


and Nouvelles Catholiques (French) fortnightly, printed—information relating to wartime 
activities of Christian churches. 


Public Archives.— Annual Reports.'—i914-15 (60 cents); 1921 (30 cents); 1923 (55 cents ); 
1926 (10 cents); 1928 (25 cents); 1929 (50 cents); 1930 (60 cents); 1931 ($1); 1932 ($1); 1933 


($1); 1934 (10 cents ); 1935 ($1 ); 1936 (81); 1937 ($1); 1988 ($1); 1939 (50 cents ); 1940 (50 cents ); 


1941 (50 cents); 1942 (50 cents); 1943 (50 cents). 


Numbered Publications.—No. 9, Early Canadian Northwest Legislation—Oliver (2 Vols.) 
(1914-15), $2; No. 12, Reports on the Laws of Quebec, 1767-70—Kennedy and Lanctot (1931), 
$1; No. 13, Vol. I, Catalogue of Pamphlets,? 1493-1877—Casey (1931), 81; Vol. II, Catalogue 
of Pamphlets,? 1878-1931—Casey (1932), 81. 


Special Publications —(h) Documents—Constitutional History of Canada, 1759-91— 


Shortt and Doughty, 2 ed. (2 Vols.), (1918), $2; (i) Catalogue of Pictures, ete.,? Part I, | 


Sect. 1—Kenney (1925), 82-50; (7) Documents—Canadian Currency, Exchange, ete., during 


the French Period*—Shortt (2 Vols.), (1925-26), 83; (1) The Kelsey Papers® (Hudson Bay © 


Co. Journals, 1683-1722)—Doughty and Martin (1929), $2; (m) Documents—Currency in 
Nova Scotia,® 1675-1758—Shortt, Johnston, Lanctot (1933), 82; (n) Documents—Constitu- 
tional History of Canada, 1819-28—Doughty and Story (1935), 82; (o) The Elgin-Grey 
Papers,’ 1846-52— Doughty (4 Vols.) (1937), 85; (p) The Oakes Collection, New Documents 
by Lahontan,—Lanctot, (1940), 60 cents. 


Public Works.— Annual Report. 
Secretary of State.—Annual Report, Price 10 cents. The Arms of Canada, Price 50 


cents. The Canadian Patent Office Record, Annual subscription $10, single numbers 10 cents. — 


Annual Report of the Commissioner of Patents, Price 10 cents. 


Trade and Commerce.— 


Nore.—Requests for the following publications should be addressed to the King’s Printer, Ottawa. Pub- 
lications of the Commercial Intelligence Service are compiled with a view to furnishing Canadian exporters with 
information respecting the possibilities for the sale of Canadian goods abroad, the nature of the competition to be 
encountered, Customs requirements, etc., and are not intended for general distribution. The publications available 
include leaflets giving Invoice Requirements and a series on Points for Exporters, both covering countries included 
in the territories assigned to Trade Commissioners. From time to time special reports are issued separately, 
which subscribers to the Commercial Intelligence Journal are entitled to receive free of charge. In all other cases 
their distribution is controlled by the King’s Printer, who fizes a price therefor. 


1 Contain texts, calendars, and catalogues of documents as well as reports on the administrative work 
of the Divisions. 2 Title page and introduction in English and French, same volume; titles of pam- 
phlets as in original; index in English. 3 Title, preface, and introduction in English and French in 
same volume; notes in English; titles of pictures exact. 4 Complete volumes, including index in 
English and French in same volume. 5 ‘Title and introduction in English and French in same volume; 
notes and index in English; texts of journals exactly as in original (English). 6 Title and foreword 
in English and French, otherwise in English. 7 Title and introduction in English and French, other- 
wise in English. 
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Annual Report of the Department of Trade and Commerce, Price 25 cents; Annual 
Report of the Board of Grain Commissioners for Canada, Price 25 cents; Annual Report of 
pierce Grain Research Laboratory, Price 10 cents; List of Licensed Hlevators, etc., 

rice 50 cents. 


Commercial Intelligence Service —Commercial Intelligence Journal, published weekly 
in English and French, containing reports of Trade Commissioners and other commercial 
information, Annual subscription, Canada, $1, outside Canada, $3-50. 

Dominion Bureau of Statistics —(For the publications of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
see pp. 1018—1024.) 


Transport.—(Publications marked* are available in both English and French editions. ) 
(Obtainable from the Assistant Deputy Minister and Secretary, Department of Transport, 
Ottawa )—*Annual report of the Department of Transport, Price 50 cents.{ The Quebec 
Bridge, 2 vols., Price $5. Quebec Bridge, 2 vols., Report of Commission on Fall of, Price, 
$1-50. The Welland Ship Canal, 1913-1933, Price $1. St. Lawrence Waterway Project, 
Report of Joint Board of Engineers, with plates, Price $5. Report of Conference of Cana- 
dian Engineers on the International Rapids Section, Price 2-50. Report of Joint Board 
of Engineers (Reconvened), Price $2:60. Hudson Bay Railway—Palmer’s report on Selec- 
tion of Sea Terminus, Price $1. *Canadian National Railways—Palmer’s report on Term- 


-- inal Facilities at Montreal, Price $1. Statutory History of Steam and Electric Railways 


of Canada, 1836-1937—Compiled by Robert Dorman, Price $3. 


Canal: Services. —*Canals of Canada, Price 10 cents. *Rules and Regulations (Canals), 
Price 10 cents. Welland Ship Canal, 1934, Price 10 cents. 


Marine Services.—International Convention for the Safety of Life at Sea, Price 26 cents. 
International Convention respecting Load Lines, etc., Price 50 cents. List of Shipping, 
(Bilingual), tPrice 50 cents. Regulations respecting the Shipping of Live Stock from Canada, 
Price 10 cents. Regulations for the Carriage of Timber Deck Cargoes, Price 10 cents. Regu- 
lations for the examinations of Seamen and others for certificates of efficiency of life boatmen, 
Price 10 cents. (Obtainable from the King’s Printer, Ottawa.) List of Lights, etc., in Can- 
ada:—(a) Pacific Coast, Price 15 cents; (b) Atlantic Coast, Price 35 cents; (c) Inland Waters, 
Price 26 cents. *Regulations, Government Wharves in Canada, Price 1U cents. Information 
concerning the River St. Lawrence Ship Channel from Father Point. to Montreal including 
Tide Tables. Montreal to Lake Ontario and the Ottawa River, (Bilingual) Price 25 cents. 
Expedition to Hudson Bay, N. B. McLean, Director in Charge, 1927-28, Price 50 cents. 
*Regulations for the government of Public Harbours in Canada, Price 10 cents. *Rules and 
Regulations relating to the Examination of Masters and Mates in the Mercantile Marine 
for Foreign-going Certificates of Competency (Exn. 1) Price 25 cents. *Rules and Regula- 
tions Relating to the Examination of Masters and Mates of Home-trade, Inland and Minor 
Waters Vessels, Price 10 cents. *International Rules of the Road, Price 10 cents. *Great 
Lakes Rules of the Road, Price 10 cents. The Water Carriage of Goods Act, 1936, Price 10 
cents. Regulations for the Loading and Carriage of Grain Cargoes, Price 10 cents. *Instruc- 
tions as to the Inspection of Boilers and Machinery of Steamships, Price 10 cents. *Regula- 
tions respecting Life Saving Appliances, Price 10 cents. “Regulations Relating to the 
Inspection of Hulls and Equipment of Steamboats, Price 10 cents. *Regulations relating to 
the Issue of Motor Engineer Certificates, Price 10 cents. *Regulations relating to the 
Examination of Engineers, Price 10 cents. “Regulations respecting Fire Extinguishing Equip- 
ment, Price 10 cents. *Load Line Rules for Ships Making Voyages on Lakes or Rivers, 
Price 10 cents. *General Loan Line Rules, Price 10 cents. *Regulations for the Protection 
Against Accident of Workers Employed in Loading or Unloading Ships, Price 10 cents. 


Air Services.—(Obtainable from the Controller of Radio, Ottawa). *Extracts from the 
Radio Act, 1938, and Regulations issued thereunder with reference to Amateur Experimental 
Radio Stations. *Extracts from the Radio Act, 1938, and Regulations issued thereunder 
governing the licensing and use of broadcast receiving sets. Syllabus of Examination Pro- 
cedure for Commercial Certificates of Proficiency in Radio. Notices to Mariners re Radio 
Aids to Navigation. List of Broadcasting Stations in Canada, Price 10 cents. Kilocycle- 
Metre Conversion Chart, Price 10 cents. Map showing Radio Stations Operated as Aids to 
Navigation, Price 25 cents. British Postmaster General’s Handbook for Wireless Telegraph 
Operators prepared in accordance with the International Telecommunication Regulations 
(Revision of Cairo, 1938), Price 25 cents. Extracts from the Canada Shipping Act and Regu- 
lations made thereunder and from the International Convention for the Safety. of Life at 
Sea respecting Radio Equipment in Ships, Price 10 cents. ( Obtainable from King’s Printer, 
Government Printing Bureau, Ottawa.) *The Radio Act, 1938, Price 10 cents. The Radio 
Act, 1938 and Regulations issued thereunder, Price 10 cents. International Telecommunica- 
tion Convention of Madrid, 1932, together with the General Radiocommunication Regu- 
lations (Revision of Cairo, 1938) annexed thereto, Price 25 cents. Bulletin No. 2—Radio- 
Inductive Interference (1932), Price 35 cents. Supplement ‘‘A’’ to Bulletin No. 2 (1934), 
Price 15 cents. (Obtainable from the Controller of Civil Aviation, Ottawa.) Air Regulations 
1938, with Amendments to Dec. 9. 1939. Information Circulars to Civil Air Pilots and 
Aircraft Owners—revised annually. Information Circulars to Air Engineers and Aircraft 


+ Also obtainable from King’s Printer, Ottawa. 
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Owners—revised annually. Training for Civil Aviation. Training for Civil Aviation Air F 


Engineers’ Certificates Conditions of Issue and Instructions to Applicants. Airport Zoning 


Regulations, 1939. Defence Air Regulations, 1942. [Obtainable from the M eterological Office — 


« 


315 Bloor St. W., Toronto (6), Ont.] Annual Reports (1895-1915), Price $1. Canadian Polar . 


Year Expeditions, 1932-33. 2v. (Vol. 1: Meteorology.—Vol. 2: Terrestrial Magnetism, 


earth currents, aurora borealis.) Price $10. Cloud Observations during 1896 and 1897 at — 


Toronto. Daily Weather Map. Toronto ed. Yearly subscription. Price $4. Monthly 
and Annual Rain and Snow-fall of Canada from 1903 to 1913. Monthly Meteorological 
Summary with Comparative Data of Toronto, Ontario, 1941. Monthly record of Meteoro- 
logical observance in Canada and Newfoundland, 1916, single copies 10 cents, per annum $1: 
(Publication suspended after May, 1938.) Monthly Weather Map. (Current issues only.) 
Single Copies, Price 10 cents. Price $1 per year. Rain and Snow-Fall of Canada to the 
end of 1902, with charts of annual precipitation. Temperature and Precipitation of Alberta, 
Saskatchewan, and Manitoba. 


Section 4.—Publications of Provincial Governments 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 


Journal of the Legislative Assembly. Statutes. Royal Gazette. Annual Reports of © 


the Provincial Auditor on Public Accounts, Education, Agriculture, Faleonwood Hospital 
(for the insane) and Provincial Infirmary, Vital Statistics and Public Health. Comparative 
Statement of Public Finance, 1925-1938. 


NOVA SCOTIA 


Royal Gazette. Statutes, Journal and Proceedings of the House of Assembly. Journal of — 


Education. Manual of the Public Instruction Acts and Regulations of the Council of Public 
Instruction. Annual Reports.—Public Accounts; Public Health (including Vital Statistics, 


Humane Institutions, Penal Institutions, Child Welfare, Nova Scotia Training School — 


for Mental Defectives, Victoria General Hospital, Nova Scotia Hospital, Nova Scotia 
Sanatorium, Mothers’ Allowances, Old Age Pensions); Education; Fire Marshal; Mines; 
Provincial Museum and Science Library; Public Archives; Legislative Library; Provincial 
Secretary (including Rural Telephone Companies, Credit Unions, Board of Censors); 
Department of Agriculture; Department of Highways and Public Works; Department of 
Lands and Forests; Department of Labour (including Minimum Wage Board, Employment 
Service Offices, Inspection of Factories, Unemployment Relief); Statistics of Incorporated 
Cities, Towns and Municipalities; Printing; Transient Poor; Public Utilities Board; Work- 
men’s Compensation Board; Power Commission; Liquor Control Commission; Nova Scotia 
Housing Commission; Royal Canadian Mounted Police (Nova Scotia Section); Department 
of Industry and Publicity (Annual Report). 


NEW BRUNSWICK 


Royal Gazette. Statutes. Annual Reports of the Comptroller General, of the Board 
of Health, of the Department of Education and Agriculture (including Horticulture).- An- 
nual Reports on Public Works, Crown Lands, the Hospital for the Insane; Report of the 
Jordan Memorial Tuberculosis Sanatorium at River Glade; Report of Women’s Institutes; 
Report of the Workmen’s Compensation Board; Report of the Public Utilities Commission; 
Report of New Brunswick Hydro-Electric Power Commission; Boys’ Industrial Home, 
Saint John, Report; New Brunswick Liquor Control Board Report; Old Age Pensions Board 
Report; New Brunswick Fire Prevention Board Report; Motor Carrier Board Report; 
Department of Federal and Municipal Relations Report; and Report of Fair Wage Board, 


QUEBEC 
Nore.—The titles of publications available in the English language are printed in English. 


Agriculture.— Bulletins. — (40) How to Plant Your Fruit Trees; (55) Poultry Keeping 
in Town and Country; (89) The Drainage of Farm Lands; (95) The Farmer’s Account; 
(100) Soil Drainage; (115) Cultivation of the Kitchen Garden; (116) Swine Feeding; (117) 
Contagious Abortion; (124) Spraying the Commercial Orchard; (128) Greenhouse, Beds and 
Shelters; (95) Cahier de comptabilité agricole; (99) L’élevage du lapin; (100) L’égouttement 
du sol; (102) Les conserves; (105) Le drainage souterrain; (115) La culture potagére; (118) 
Guide pratique de la Protection des Cultures; (181) Le pain de ménage; (136) Mangeons plus 
de légumes; (138) L’exploitation du Tranpeau laitier; (139) L’A.B.C. du fermier laitier; 
(144) L’élevage du pore a bacon; (147) La laiterie sur la ferme; (149) L’exploitation rationnelle 


de la ferme; (151) Des moutons pour la laine et la chair; (152) L’agneau du marché; (155) = 


Précis d’apiculture; (156) Les clétures électriques; (157) L’alimentation du pore A bacon; 
(158) L’élevage de lapin; Circulars.—(42) Culling the Farm Flock; (62) Sources of Seed; 
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(63) Hay and Pasture Crops; (66) Alfalfa Growing in Quebec; (114) Why and How to Raise 
Good Veal Calves; (85) Un troupeau de vaches canadiennes; (116) Recommandation du 
Comité Provincial des engrais chimiques pour 1944; (117) Recettes pour viande de lapin; 
(118) La culture des arbrisseaux a4 fruits; (119) Recommandation du Comité Provincial des 
Paturages pour 1944; (122) La jument et son poulain; (125) Ne mettons sur le marche que des 
pores bien & point; (131) La coccidiose aviaire; (133) Le tannage des peaux; (134) Amélierons 
nos paturages; (136) Elevage des poussins simplifié; (137) Méthode de germination de l’avoine; 
(141) Appréciation des Poules en vue de la Production des ceufs. Posters: (135) Guide de 
la Protection du Verger; (136) Guide de la Protection des Patates; (137) Guide de la Pro- 
tection des Légumes. Leaflets: (1) Types of Farming; (2) Nature and Types of Soil; (3) Land 
Drainage; (4) Fertilizers; (5) Pastures; (6) The Hay Crop; (7) Grain Crop; (8) Corn and 
Roots; (9) Rotation and Cropping Plans; (10) Composition of Feeds; (11) Common Feeds; 
(12) Dairy Herd Improvement Through Feeding; (13) Dairy Herd Improvement Through 
Breeding; (14) Feeding and Rearing the Young Dairy Animal; (15) Sanitation; (16) Disease 
Prevention and Control; (17) Testing Cows for Milk and Butterfat Production; (18) Live 
Stock Marketing; (19) Hog Production Practice for the Average Farmer; (20) Establishing 
and Housing the Farm Poultry Flock; (21) Feeding the Flock for Specific Purposes; (22) 
Culling and Breeding Practice with Poultry; (23) Marketing Poultry Products; (24) Poultry 
Diseases and Sanitation; (25) The Farm Garden; (1) Systéme de rotation; (2) Systeme de 
culture; (3) Production de la graine de tréfle rouge; (4) Production de la graine de mil; 
(5) La luzerne; (6) La culture du chou de Siam; (7) Les betteraves fourragéres; (8) Culture 
du mais 4 ensilage; (9) Production de l’orge; (10) L’eau dans le sol et son réle; (11) Les engrais 
verts; (12) Le fumier de ferme; (13) Les sols; (14) Relation entre les systémes de culture et 
les possibilités d’alimentation de bétail; (15) La coopération agricole (premiére lecon); 
(16) La coopération agricole (deuxiéme lecgon); (17) La coopération agricole (troisiéme 
lecon); (18) La coopération agricole (quatriéme lecon); (19) La coopération agricole (cin- 
quiéme lecon); (20) La coopération agricole (sixiéme legon); (22) L’amélioration des paturages 
(23) Matiére organique et humus; (24) La comptabilité agricole; (25) L’égouttement super- 
ficiel du sol; (26) Facons culturales; (27) Les engrais chimiques (premiére lecgon); (28) Les 
engrais chimiques (deuxiéme legon); (29) Les engrais chimiques (troisiéme legon); (30) 
Principes d’élevage; (31) Principes d’alimentation; (32) Soin et entretien des bAtisses; (33) 
L’art de faire du béton; (34) Les races de chevaux; (35) Choix de V’étalon; (86) La jument 
pouliniére; (37) L’élevage des poulains; (38) Le cheval de ferme; (39) L’écurie; (40) Les races 
de bovins laitiers; (41) Le taureau laitier; (42) Soin des vaches laitiéres; (43) Alimentation 
de la vache laitiére; (45) Soin des jeunes bovins; (46) La grange-étable; (48) Le caveau a 
légumes; (49) Les races de pores; (51) Le verrat; (53) La porcherie; (54) Les races de moutons; 
(55) L’élevage du mouton; (57) Le poulailler; (58) L’industrie laitiére. Fascicules ou 
Dépliants de production intensive-—(1) Céréales; (2) Pommes de terre; (8) Prairies et patu- 
rages; (5) Pores; (5) Agneau et laine; (7) Production laitiére; (8) Légumes; (9) Conservons 
légumes et fruits. Miscellaneous.—(210) Meal Mixtures; (212) Fertilization of Pasture for 
Steer Grazing; (217) Parasites of Horses; (221) Poultry House for 100 Birds; (224) Farm 
Bookeeping. (10 cents a copy); (206) La coopérative agricole; (207) Veau de lait; (209) 
Connaissez-vous le cheval canadien? (210) Guide d’alimentation et formules de mélanges 
d’engrais alimentaires; (212) La coccinelle mexicaine des haricots; (214) Liste des variétés 
de semences; (215) Engraissement des dindons; (216) Dindons, nids 4 trappe et élevage en 
liberté; (218) Le cheval Percheron; (220) Elevez vos poulets en liberté; (221) Plans de pou- 
laillers, 100 poules; (222) Plans de colonie éleveuse; (223) Le Tissage Domestique, (édition 
revue et augmentée), priz $2-00 la copie; (224) Grand cahier de comptabilité, prix 10 cents 
la copie; (225) Le métier & quatre lames ,prix $1 la copie; (226) Lois sur l’agriculture, priz 
75 cents la copie; (227) Meilleurs animaux; (228) Liste des Eleveurs de Lapins; (229) Liste 
des Eleveurs de Pigeons; (230) Le tréfle blanc sauvage; (236) L’élevage du dindon; (237) Le 
Pigeon; (19) Poids et mesures. 


Attorney General.— Annual List of Public Officers of the Province of Quebec. 
Bureau of Revenue.—Annual Report of the Quebec Liquor Commission. 


Colonization.—Annual Report of the Minister; Le Guide du Colon; Dix années de 
colonisation 4 Ste-Anne-de-Roquemaure. 


Education.—Code Scolaire (1940); The Education Act (1940); Regulations of the 
Catholic Committee (1941); Handbook for Teachers (1943); Annual Report; Financial 
Statement of the Superintendent of Education (annual); Mon premier livre de lecture (1st 
and 2nd parts) (1940); 1’Enseignement primaire; Educational Record; Yearly circulars con- 
taining Instructions to School Boards and School Inspectors; Course of English and F rench 
for English Catholic Schools (1926); Courses of Study for Protestant, Elementary and 
High Schools, 1943-44; Circular of information for teachers wishing to enter the School for 
Teachers; Why Educate? Life in School; Education in Quebec. 


Executive Council.— Tourist Bureau.—|Publications marked with figures are: (1) bilingual; 
(2) French; (3) English.] : 
(1) Official Highway and Tourist Map (yearly); (3) Roaming and Rambling in La 
Province de Québec, Canada—historic, romantic, picturesque (64 pp. guide, illustrated); 
(2) La Province de Québec—pays de l’histoire de la légende et du pittoresque (32 pp. guide 
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illustré); (3) La Province de Québec (with 7 supplementary folders containing regional maps); 
(3) Charlevoix, Chicoutimi, Lake St. Jean; (3) The Gourmet’s Trail in la Province de 
Québec; (3) La ville de Québec; (3) L’Ile d’Orléans; (1) A beautiful house in a beautiful 
Province; (86 pp.); (3) A.B.C. on French Canada, by Léo Cadieux; (3) Canada: Unity in 
Diversity, by Hon. Adélard Godbout, Prime Minister of Québec; (3) French Canada at 


War, by Leo Cox (85 pp.). 


Health and Social Welfare.—Annual Report; Summary of Vital Statistics (monthly); 
Prevalence of Communicable Diseases in the Province of Quebec (monthly). 


Highways.—Annual Report of the Minister of Highways (bilingual). 


Labour.—Minister’s Report; Workmen’s Compensation Act; Annual Report of the 
Workmen’s Compensation, Commission; Statistics of Old Age Pensions and Pensions to 
Needy Mothers and Blind Persons. 


‘Lands and Forests.—Annual Report of the Minister; Report of the Quebec Streams 
Commission; Rapport du service de protection; Tableau des forces hydrauliques concédées 
de 1867 4 1923 (Supplément 1923 au 7 avril 1930); La Forét, B. E. Farnow (1906); Lots boisés 
de ferme de l’Est du Canada, (1939); Bulletin No. 1, La cour a bois et les empilements pour 
le séchage 4 l’air libre des bois sciés, A. Desjardins, i.f. (1942); Price 10 cents. Bulletin No. 2, 
La gazogéne, L. G. Dubois, i.f. (1942); Bulletin No. 3, L’Industrie de la carbonisation du 
bois dans la Province de Québec, (1942), Jos. Risi, D.Sc., Price 50 cents. Bulletin No. 4, 
Les arbres du Québec, Comment les identifier facilement (1944), L. Z. Rousseay, i.f. Les 
ennemis de la forét (1943); L’ Aménagement de l’érabliére (1943), Roch Delisle, i.f.; La con- 
servation de la forét (1942); La Féte des Arbres (1941); Nomenclature des principaux arbres 
du Canada (1943); Les bois commerciaux de la Province de Québec (bilingue) (1943); Ri- 
chesses naturelles du Québec (bilingue); Forest meteorology in Quebec (1943), G. O. Vil- 
leneuve, M.Sc.; La Forét, Outil de la Victoire (1943) (Bilingue); Rapport annuel du Chef 
du Service forestier. 


Legislative Assembly.—Agenda Paper of the Legislative Assembly; Votes and Pro- 
ceedings of the Legislative Assembly; Journals of the Legislative Assembly; Sessional 
Papers, Departmental Reports and Returns to Orders and Addresses of the Legislative 
Assembly; Report of the Clerk of the Crown in Chancery on Elections (published after 
every general election); Report of the Librarian of the Legislature; Annotated Rules and 
Standing Orders of the Legislative Assembly of Quebec; Private Bills in the Legislative 
Assembly of Quebec (a manual containing the rules relative to); Government and Legis- 
lature; List of the Chairmen and Members of the Committees of the Legislative Assembly. 


Legislative Council.—Journals of the Legislative Council; Rules and Regulations of the 
Legislative Council. 


Mines and Fisheries.—Extracts from Reports on the District of Ungava—T. C. 
Denis (1929); Geological Sketch and Economic Minerals of the Province of Quebec (1924); 
Annual Reports on Mining Operations in the Province of Quebec; Annual Reports of the 
Quebec Bureau of Mines, years 1928 to 1939; The Laurentide National Park. 


Municipal Affairs.—Annual Report of the Minister of Municipal Affairs; Corporations 
organisées. (French and English). 


Provincial Secretary.—Quebec Official Gazette, bilingual (weekly); The Statutes of 
the Province (annual); Revised Statutes of the Province (1941); Rapport de l’Archiviste 
(annual). 


Public Works.—Minister’s Report; Statistics of Fire Losses in the Province. 


Trade and Commerce: Bureau of Statistics.—Statistical Year Book; Municipal 
Statistics (annual); Education Statistics; Financial Statistics of School Corporations; 
List of Municipal Corporations (annual); Bulletin météorologique (mensuel); Butter and 
Cheese Production (monthly); Agricultural Statistics reports; Caisses populaires et sociétés 
co-opératives agricoles; Statistiques des hotelleries (1938); Libraries and Museums (1938); 
Statistics of Automobile Accidents (annual); Motor Vehicle Registrations (annual). 


Treasury.—Annual Statement of Public Accounts; Annual Estimates; Annual Budget 


Speech; Annual Report on Insurance Companies; Annual Report on Mutual Benefit Associa- 
tions; Annual Report on Trust Companies. 


ONTARIO 


Agriculture.— Annual Reports.—Minister of Agriculture; Agricultural College and 
Experimental Farm; Stallion Enrolment Board; Agricultural Statistics; Vegetable Growers’ 
Association and Fruit Growers’ Association; Entomological Society; Agricultural Societies; 
Horticultural Societies; Ontario Veterinary College; Operations of Credit Unions. , Bul- 
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letins. —FRuits.—(335) The Strawberry in Ontario (1942); (842) Fire Blight (1929); (355) 
The Raspberry and Blackberry in Ontario (1942); (883) Peach Yellows and Little Peach 
(1937); (403) The More Important Fruit Tree Diseases (1939); (424) Pollination in Relation 
to Orchard Planning (1942); (480) Fruit Varieties (1943); (433) Establishing the Young 
Orchard (1943); (437) Orchard Soil Management (1944); (488) The Grape in Ontario (1944). 
GENERAL FaRMING.—(327) Knots and Splices; Rope on the Farm (1943); (831) Public Speak- 
ing and Debate (1933); (348) Amateur Dramatics (1929); (349) Grain Smuts (1937); (364) 
Manures and Fertilizers (1931); (870) Testing Milk, Cream and Dairy By-Products (1941); 
(371) Butter-making on the Farm (1936); (372) Soft Cheese Making and Farm Dairy Cheddar 
Cheese (1941); (385) Cheese Mites and Their Control (1937); (897) Mushrooms of Ontario 
(1939); (398) Farm Water Supply (1939); (899) Plumbing and Sewage Disposal for the Farm 
Home (1943); (405) Painting on the Farm (1939); (406) Producing Hay of Higher Feeding 
Value (1939); (407) Soybean in Ontario (1940); (408) Conserve by Canning (1940); (409) 
Weeds of Ontario (1940); (410) Profits from Fertilizing Farm Crops (1940); (411) Curing 
Early Cut Hay on Tripods (1940); (416) Insects Troublesome in the Home (1941); (417) 
Milk Transportation in the Toronto Milk Shed (1941); (418) Hints on Judging Field Crop 
Sheds, Field Roots and Potatoes, (1941) (425) Legumes for Profit (1942); (427) Buck Rakes 
(1943); (431) Destructive Pest Animals (1943); (434) Domestic Rabbits (1948); (485) Control 
of Rabbits (1943); (436) Mouse Control in Orchards (1948). Livastock.—(304) Infectious 
Abortion of Cattle (1941); (337) Parasites Injurious to Sheep (1928); (350) The Warble Flies 
(1934); (8367) Pork on the Farm (1938); (378) Bot Flies and Their Control (1934); (380) 
Parasites Injurious to Swine (1938); (396) Mastitis or Garget in Cows (1938); (401) Feeding 
and Management of the Work Horse (1939); (402) Feeding and Management of the Draft 
Horse (1939); (420) Cattle Lice and How to Control them (1942); (422) Swine Parasite 
Control (1942). Pounrry.—(363) Parasites Injurious to Poultry (1931); (394) Diseases of 
Poultry (1938); (395) Farm Poultry (19438); (400) Turkey Production (1939); (413) Chick 
Sexing (1940); (414) Caponizing in Ontario (1940); (419) Care and Methods Used in Obtaining 
Poultry Blood for Pullorum Testing (1948); (428) Poultry Equipment for the Busy Farmer 
(1943). VuqrtTasLtes.—(358) The European Corn Borer (1931); (390) Successful Potato 
Production (1941); (393) Insects Attacking Vegetables (1938); (404) The Quality Production 
of Tomatoes in Eastern Ontario (1939); (415) Results of Four Years’ Demonstration Work 
with Potatoes (1941); (421) The Use of Soil Testing for Truck Crops (1942); (482) Home 
Vegetable Gardens (1943). Brsrs.—Bee Diseases and Pests of the Apiary. Circulars.— 
(52) Liver Diseases of Horses; (54) Fodder; (55) Home-Mixing of Fertilizers; (57) Navel-Ill 
Foals; (10) Befriending the Birds; (19) Belts and Belt Lacing, (1943); (24) Trouble Shooting 
in the Binder Knotter; (28) Pasture is Paramount for Milk and Meat Production; (32) White- 
wash for the Farm; (59) Germinating Seed at Home; (61) Home Gardening in Wartime, 
(1944); (62) Summer Pastures for Ontario; (64) Good Seed Mixtures; (65) Notes on Concrete 
(1943). Specials—Dairy Cattle Ration Card; Handbook on Feeding and Management of 
Poultry; Handbook on Feeding and Management of Swine; Feed Hogs for Profit; Save the 
Little Pigs; Soil Management and Fertilizer Recommendations; Farm Account Book. 


A charge of 10 cents per copy for bulletins and & cents per copy for circulars is made to: (a) 
Persons, firms, etc., situated outside the Province of Ontario, or in the Province of Ontario when 
more than single copies are requested. (United States stamps not accepted.) (b) School pupils 
in Ontario. 


Attorney General.—Reports of Inspector of Legal Offices; Annual Report of the Fire 
Marshal; Annual Report of the Commissioner of Police for Ontario; Annual Report of the 
Superintendent of Insurance; Annual Report of the Registrar of Loan and Trust Corporations; 
Annual Report of the Liquor Control Board of Ontario. 


Education.—Reports.—Annual Report of the Minister; Staffs of Public and Separate 
Schools; Staffs of Collegiate Institutes, Vocational Schools, etc.; Operation of the Trade 
Schools Regulation Act; Superannuation Fund. Acts.—Reprints of 13 Acts dealing with | 
education and public libraries, Price 25 cents each. Regulations—Twenty-two adminis- 
trative regulations are published. Courses of Study.—eight programs or courses are published 
dealing with various grades and classes of the educational system. Text Books,—Seven 
lists include teachers’ manuals, supplementary reading and upper-school requirements 
in modern languages. Miscellaneous——School Year and Holidays; Selected Scripture 
Readings; Teachers Library for Public and Separate School Teachers (1938); Health Hand- 
book for Teachers in Public and Separate Schools (1938); Canadian Intelligence Examination. 


(Titles of all publications are shown in the Annual Report of the Minister, or may be obtained 
from the Department. ) 


Game and Fisheries.— Annual Report, Department of Game and Fisheries; The Game 
and Fisheries Act and Regulations; Summary of the Game and Fisheries Act and Regula- 
tions; Report of the Special Fish Committee, 1928-30; Report of the Special Game Com- 
mittee, 1931-33; The Small Mouthed Black Bass and its Conservation; The Maskinonge 
and its Conservation. 


Health.—Legislation—Cancer Remedy Act; The Cemetery Act and Regulations; 
The Maternity Boarding Houses Act; The Mental Hospitals Act and Regulations; The 
Nurses Registration Act and Regulations; The Private Hospitals Act and Regulations; 
The Private Sanitaria Act; The Psychiatric Hospitals Act; The Public Hospitals Act and 
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Regulations; The Sanatoria for Consumptives Act and Regulations; The Vaccination Act; 
The Venereal Diseases Prevention Act and Regulations; The Public Health Act and Regula- 
tions with respect to: Bedding; Camps, Works and Premises in Territorial Districts without 
Municipal organization; Summer Camps; Communicable Diseases; Fumigation; Health 
Unit; Pasteurization; Psittacosis; Cross Connections; Bottling of Beverages; Swimming 
Pools; X-rays; Manure; Slaughter Houses; Qualifications for Medical Officers of Health, 
Sanitary Inspectors and Public Health Nurses; Municipal Health Services Act (1944). 
Publications.—Annual Report of the Department of Health; Annual Report upon Ontario 
Hospitals for the Mentally Ill, Mentally Defective, Epileptic and Habituate Patients; 
Annual Report upon Public Hospitals, Private Hospitals, Hospitals for Incurables, Con- 
valescent Hospitals and Sanatoria for Consumptives. 


(Pamphlets upon various subjects relating to Health may be obtained from the Department of 
Health, Parliament Buildings, Toronto. ) 


Highways.—Annual Report, Department of Highways; The Highway Traffic Act, 
1937, with Amendments and Regulations; The Commercial Vehicle Act, 1937, with Amend- 
ments and Regulations; The Public Vehicle Act, 1937, with Amendments and Regulations; 
The Highway Improvement Act, 1937, with Amendments; The Gasoline Tax Act, 1937, 
with Amendments and Regulations; the Gasoline Handling Act, 1937, with Amendments 
and Regulations; The Motorist’s Manual; Province of Ontario Road Map, Free on appli- 
cation; County, District and Township Maps, Price list on application. 


Insurance.—feports.—Superintendent of Insurance; Registrar of Loan Corporations. 


Labour.— Legislation. Department of Labour Act; Factory, Shop and Office Building 
Act; Steam Boiler Act; Operating Engineers Act and Regulations Governing the Issuance 
of Certificates; Apprenticeship Act and General Regulations Governing the Training of 
Apprentices in Designated Trades and Trade Regulations concerning each trade designated; 
Regulations Respecting the Protection of Persons Working in Compressed Air; Regulations 
Respecting the Protection of Persons Working in Tunnels or Open Caissons; Minimum Wage 
Act; Minimum Wage Orders; Industrial Standards Act and Schedules of Wages and Hours 
approved by Order in Council; Labour Relations Board Act; Hours of Work and Holidays 
with Pay Act and the Rights of Labour Act. Reports.—Annual Report of the Department 
of Labour, including the reports of the Factory Inspection Branch; Boiler Inspection Branch; 
Board of Examiners of Operating Engineers; Apprenticeship Branch; Minimum Wage Branch; 
Industrial Standards Branch; Conciliation and Negotiation Branch. Tezt Books.—Why 
Certificates for Stationary and Hoisting Engineers; Boilers; Engines, Turbines, Condensers, 
Pumps; Refrigeration and Air Compression; Combustion; Beginners’ Book on Power Plant 
Operation; Steam Plant Accessories. 


Lands and Forests.—Annual Report; Forest Resources of Ontario; Crown Timber 
Regulations; Crown Timber Dues; Procedure to’Obtain Authority to Cut Timber from 
Crown Lands; Manual of Scaling Instructions; Woodmen’s Employment Act; Forest Fires 
Prevention Act and Regulations; A Disease of the Scots Pine; The Farm Woodlot; Trees 
for Schools; Windbreaks and Shelterbelts; Forest Trees for Distribution; Forest Tree 
Planting; Farm Forestry; Glacial Plot Hole Area, Durham County, Ontario; The Public 
Lands Regulations; Lands for Settlement in Ontario; Summer Resort Lands in Ontario; 
Algonquin Park; List of Townships in Province of Ontario; List of Lithographed Maps 
and Plans; Annual Reports of the Department; The History and Status of Forestry in On- 
tario; Indians of Ontario, Price $1 per copy; Ontario Forest Atlas, Price $1 per copy; Defini- 
tions of Important Branches of Forestry. 


Mines.—The Mining Act (R.S.O., 1937, c. 47, with amendments to date); The Mining 
Tax Act; The Natural Gas and Petroleum Acts and Regulations; The Unwrought Metal 
Sales Act; Annual Reports covering Statistics, Mines of Ontario and Geological Reports of 
various areas. Reports issued in 1948; Vol. L, pt. 2, Dryden-Wabigoon Area; Vol. L, pt. 3, 
Hutchison Lake Area; Vol. L, pt. 5, Natural Gas in 1940; Vol. L pt. 7, McGarry, MecVittie 
Townships; Vol. LI, pt. 2, Parry Sound District; Vol. LII, pt. 2, Haliburton Area; Vol. LII, 
pt. 3, North Hastings Area; Bulletin No. 25, List of Publications contains complete list of 
all reports, maps, bulletins, etc., published by the Department, including: Handbook— 
Ontario’s Mines and Mineral Resources (sixth edition, 1936); Report of the Royal Ontario 
Nickel Commission, 1917, Price 85; Report of Ontario Iron Ore Committee, 1923, Price 85; 
Bulletins Nos. 80 and 93, Money and the World Crisis; Prospector’s Guide to Ontario Mining 
Hew ey edition, 1939); Map 1939-a, Index to Geological Maps; The Study of Minerals 
an ocks. 


Municipal Affairs.—Annual Report; Municipal Statistics (annual), Price $5; Summary 
of Municipal and School Legislation, Price 10 cents; Manual of Accounting for Ontario Villages 
and Townships, Price $2. (Occasional pamphlets and bulletins dealing with various phases of 
municipal affairs.) Ontario Municipal Board.—Annual Report; Telephone Systems (an 
index to the report of the Board dealing with municipal telephone systems); Rules of Practice 
and Procedure and practice forms; Regulations, specifications and forms. 
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Premier.— Reports.—Temiskaming and Northern Ontario Railway Commission; 
Ontario Research Foundation Report. 


Provincial Secretary.— Annual Reports.—Prisons and Reformatories, including Ontario 
Board of Parole; Annual Report of the Secretary and Registrar of the Province of Ontario 
(this report is presented to the Legislative Assembly each year, but has not been printed 
for several years); Annual Report of Births, Marriages and Deaths; The Companies Act, 
including the Extra-Provincial Corporations Act; The Mortmain and Charitable Uses Act; 
The Companies Information Act and the Corporation Securities Registration Act; The 
Marriage Act; The Vital Statistics Act; Physicians’ Pocket Reference to the International 
List of Causes of Death. 


|The Physicians’ Pocket Reference to the International List of Causes of Death is published by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, but copies for distribution are kept by this Branch.] 


Public Records and Archives.—(9) Journals of the Legislative Assembly of Upper 


~ Canada, 1812 (1912); (10) Journals of the Legislative Assembly of Upper Canada, 1818-1821 


(1913); (11) Journals of the Legislative Assembly of Upper Canada, 1821-1824 (1914); (12) 
Journals of the Legislative Council of Upper Canada, 1821-1824 (1915); (13) La Rochefoucault- 
Liancourt’s Travels in Canada, 1795 (1916); (14) Records of the Early Courts of Justice of 
Upper Canada (1917); (15) Huron Manuscripts (1918-1919); (16) Land Settlement in Upper 
Canada (1920); (17) Grants of Crown Lands in Upper Canada, 1787-1791 (1928); (18) Grants 
of Crown Lands in Upper Canada, 1792-1796 (1929); (19) Grants of Crown Lands in Upper 
Canada, 1796-1797 (1930); (20) Grants of Crown Lands in Upper Canada, 1797-1798 (1931); 
(21) Minutes of the Home District Court of Quarter Sessions, 1800-1811 (1932); (22) Minutes 
of the London District Court of Quarter Sessions, 1800-1818 (19383). 


Public Welfare.—Reports.—Annual Report of the Minister of Public Welfare, covering 
Unemployment Relief Branch; Old Age Pensions Commission (including Blind Pensions); 
Mothers’ Allowances Commission; Children’s Aid Branch, Orphanages, Refuges and Homes 
for the Aged, Soldiers’ Aid Commission; British Child Guests. Acts.—Old Age Pensions 
Act and Regulations; Mothers’ Allowances Act and Regulations; Charitable Institutions 
Act; Parents’ Maintenance Act; Unmarried Parents’ Act and Regulations; Adoption Act 
and Regulations; Children’s Protection Act and Regulations. Pamphlets —Handbooks on 
Day Nurseries and Day Care Centres. 


Public Works.— Annual Report of the Minister, with reports of the Deputy Minister, 
Architect, Engineer, Secretary, and Accountant. : 


Treasury.—Annual Statements; Estimates of Expenditure; Public Accounts; Budget 
Address of Treasurer delivered in the Legislative Assembly; Auditors’ Report; Report of 
the Board of Censors of Motion Pictures. 4 


Other Publications.—The Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario.—Annual 
Report; Hydro News (monthly); Rules and Regulations Governing Electrical Installations 
and Equipment. Milk Control Board.—Annual Report. Niagara Parks Commission.— 
Annual Report. Ontario Research FoundationAnnual Report. Scientific papers by the 
staff, published in scientific or trade journals, are listed in the annual report. Workmen’s 
Compensation Board.—Annual Report. 


MANITOBA 


Agriculture.— Booklets —Annual Crop and Live Stock Reports. Bulletins and Circu- 
lars.—(An extensive series is issued covering field husbandry, weeds, farm machinery, dairying, 
animal husbandry, poultry, insects, household, horticulture, miscellaneous and war-time produc- 
tion. ) ; : 


Education.—Annual Report; Program of Studies, Elementary and Senior; Public 
School Act; Departmental Regulations, Beautification of School Grounds; Summer School 
Calendar; Attendance Act; Education Department Act; Regulations for Secondary Schools; 
Regulations of the Advisory Board regarding Religious Exercises. Regulations of Advisory 
Board Governing Patriotic Exercises; Manitoba School Journal. 


- Municipal Commissioner.—Statistical information respecting the Municipalities of 
the Province, and list of names and addresses of Administrative and Health Officials of 
each Municipality; Manitoba Assessment Commission. 


Public Works.—Annual Report, included in Sessional Papers; Report of Insurance. 


‘Attorney General.—Annual Report; Government Liquor Commission; Workmen’s 
Compensation Board; Annual Report of Manitoba Telephone System. 


Provincial Treasurer.—Public Accounts; Estimates; Budget Speech; Report of Mani- 
toba Farm Loan Association. 
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Provincial Secretary.—Manitoba Gazette; Journals and Sessional Papers; Statutes of 
the Province. 


Mines and Natural Resources.—Annual Reports covering Forestry, Game and Fish- 
eries, Crown Lands, Mines and Minerals, Surveys, Water Resources and Travel and Pub- 
licity; A Guide for Prospectors; Topographic and Mining Maps; Land Maps; Shelter Belts 
and The Farm Woodlot (1938); The Keystone Province Magazine; Manitoba In The Heart 
of the Continent; Pictorial Map; Highway Map; Strategic Position on World Airways 
(Maps of the Northern Hemisphere and North America showing Air Lines); The Whiteshell 
Provincial Park; Hunting Inside the Rim of Adventure; The Angler’s Paradise; No. 10 
Highway; City of Winnipeg; Wartime Album of Industry. 


Health and Public Welfare.—Annual Report; Monthly Pre-natal and Post-natal — 


Letters. Health ’Education Material.—Canadian Mother and Child; The Manitoba Baby; 
The Baby; Child Study letters to Parents; Pattern for Infant’s Layette; Material for 
Teachers; Food and Nutrition Material; Communicable Disease Series including Cold, 
Measles, Scarlet Fever, Diphtheria, Whooping Cough, Trachoma, Typhoid Fever, etc.; 
Sanitation Series. 


Publications issued by the Dominion Department of Pensions and National Health, 
The Canadian Council on Child Welfare, The Canadian National Institute for the Blind, 
also used in educational service, are obtainable by application to the Division of Health 
Education, 320.Sherbrooke Street, Winnipeg, Man. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


Agriculture.—Annual Report; Annual Reports of Branches; Grasshopper Control in 
Saskatchewan; Herd Record Book; Storing Ice; Combine-Reaper Thresher; Lubricating 
Oils in Farm Tractors and Other Engines; Beef Rings; Keep Milk Clean and Cool; Produce 
the Best Grades of Cream; Reasons for Variation in Cream Tests and Losses in Separation; 
The Beet Webworm; The Growing of Sugar Beets in Saskatchewan; Syrup from Sugar 
Beets; Corn in Saskatchewan; Soybean; Gopher Control; Grain Mites and Their Control; 
Melilot Taint on Wheat; Three Rust Resistant Wheat Varieties; Turning Wet Swathed 
Grain; Control of Annual Weeds in Growing Crops; Fertilizers; Leafy Spurge Eradication; 
Ginseng; Tanning Horse Hides; Tanning Beef Hides; Notes on Dr. Chas. Saunders, Dr. 8S. 
Wheeler, Luther Burbank; Operation of Incubators; Colds, Roup and Canker in Fowl; 
Whitewashing of Poultry Houses; Pine Tar and Sulphur Fumigation; Instructions for 
Fattening Poultry; Method of Canning Poultry; How_to Kill and Dry Pluck Poultry; 


Feeding Hens; Poultry Housing; Turkey Raising; Home-Made Brooders; Artificial Brooding | 


of Chicks; Descriptions of Various Breeds; Report of the Saskatchewan Overseas Livestock 
Marketing Commission, 1927; Common Diseases of Swine; Contagious Abortion; Tuber- 
culosis in Swine; Foot Rot in Cattle; Coccidiosis of Cattle; Calfhood Vaccination for Control 
of Bang’s Disease; Distribution and Use of Fowl-Pox and Laryngotracheitis Vaccines; Care 
and Feeding of Swine; Co-operation and Markets News (Monthly); Quarterly Report on 
Progress of Saskatchewan Credit Unions; Operation of Co-operatives; Standard By-Laws 
Governing Credit Unions and Other Co-operatives; Economic Survey Reports on Co- 
operatives; Marketing Study of Forage Crop Seed; Ants; Insect Pests; Control Measures 


for Redbacked Cutworms and Poison Bait; Control of Common Garden Pests; Grasshopper 


Control by Proper Summerfallowing; Control of Insects.and Diseases in Vegetable Gardens; 


Root Rot Diseases of Cereals; Ergot in Rye Seed; Black Stem Rust of Wheat and Its Control; — 


Flax Diseases; Plant Diseases in Saskatchewan; Leafy Spurge Control; Method of Pressing 
Weeds; Weed Control in Saskatchewan; Illustrated Guide to Prairie Weeds; Registered 


Seed; Wheat Varieties and Their Production; Barley Varieties in Saskatchewan; Harvesting | 


and Threshing Malting Barley; Oat Varieties and Their Production; Rye Production in 
Saskatchewan; Hints on Growing Registered Seed; Grain Variety Recommendations; 


Harvesting and Threshing Alfalfa Under Prairie Conditions; Sunflowers; Grain Variety — 


Recommendations; The Growing of Flax; Cleaning Flax on the Farm; Growing Crested 
Wheat Grass for Seed Production; Sweet Clover in Saskatchewan; Instructions for Growing 
Sweet Clover; Methods for Growing Brome Grass and Western Rye Grass; Brome Grass, 
Harvesting, Curing and Threshing the Seed Crop; The Production of Rape Seed for Oil; 
Soil Nitrogen, and Legume Inoculation; Soils in the Northern Wooded Areas; Fertilizers; 
Seed Cleaning Machinery; Equipping Your Farm Machinery to Harvest a Short Crop; 
Cutting and Gathering Short-Strawed Grain; Horticulture in Saskatchewan; The Waxing 
of Turnips; Vegetable Gardening in Saskatchewan; Preservation of Fence Posts; Treated 
Fence Posts for Community Pastures; Practical Irrigation for Beginners. 


Education.— Annual Report; Curriculum for Elementary Schools; High School Curri- 
culum; Program of Studies for Technical Schools; Curriculum and Regulations for Normal 


Schools; Regulations for Vocational Schools; Bible Readings for Schools; Elementary and — 


High School Correspondence Courses; Circular for Teachers and Pupils Relative to Text- — 


Books; June Tests (Grades 8, 9 and 10); Departmental Examinations (Grades 11 and 12); 


Supplemental Examinations (Grade 12); Regulations under the School Act and the Second- : 


ary Education Act; Price List and Requisition Form—School Book Bureau; Audio-Visual 
Aids Manual; Radio Broadcasts to Saskatchewan Schools; Citizenship—Our Democracy. 
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Highways.—Annual Report; Highway Map. 


Municipal Affairs.—Annual Report; Various Maps of the Province showing townships, 


municipalities and electoral districts. | 


Natural Resources.—Annual Report; Regulations relating to various subjects: Ice, 
Forests, Petroleum and Natural Gas, Placer Mining, Quartz Mining, Fisheries, Quartz 


. Mining Safety, Quarrying, Alkali Mining, Under Game Act, Under Fur Act, Water Rights; 


Instructions for Development of Dugouts, Domestic Dams and Irrigation Projects; Instruc- 
tions for Survey of Mineral Claims; Mink Ranching. , 


Public Health.—Annual Reports; Health Education Teaching Aids; Miscellaneous 
Nutrition Pamphlets; The School Lunch; Pre-and Post-Natal Letters; Pre-School Letters; 
School-Age Letters; Canadian Mother and Child; What is Malnutrition?; Infant Feeding; 
Care of the Sick; Infantile Paralysis; The Cross-Eyed or Squinting Child; Home Training 
for the Deaf and Hard of Hearing Child; Good Posture; Three Periods of Pregnancy; 
Literature about Cancer; Regulations Governing Cemeteries, The Care of the Dead and 
Transportation of Corpses; Regulations for the Prevention, Notification and Control of 
Communicable Diseases; Toxoid and Antitoxin; ‘‘The Tourist Typhoid Carrier’; Typhoid 
Fever; Communicable Diseases in Schools; Measles; Whooping Cough; Pulmonary Tuber- 
culosis; Scarlet Fever; Diphtheria; Smallpox; Regulations relating to various subjects: 
Hospitals, Sanitation, Plumbing and Drainage, Milk and Certain Milk Products, Camps, 
Tourist Camps, Public Hotels, Boarding Houses and Restaurants, Bake Shops, Barber 
Shops, Apartment Blocks; Sewage Disposal for Rural Homes; Safe Water Supplies for Rural 
Saskatchewan; Construction and Maintenance of Slaughter Houses; Kill the Rat; A Warning 
to Summer Visitors re Lake Water; An Incinerator for Towns, Villages, and Institutions; 
Sanitary Environment of Towns and Villages; The Pit Closet; The Pail Closet; Public 
Toilets for Towns and Villages; Fly Proof Seat for Pail Closet; A Few Fly Facts; Disposal 
of Liquid Wastes; Concrete Tank for Waste Water; Milk Memoranda Card for Dairymen; 
A Home-made Iceless Refrigerator; The Mosquito; Sterilizing Wells; Warning—Carbon 
Monoxide Poisoning; Regulations Governing Fumigation with Hydrocyanic Acid Gas; 
Regulations Repecting the Sanitary Control of Automobile Trailer Houses. 


Public Works.—Annual Report. 
Telephones.— Annual Report. 


Treasury.—Annual Report; Minister’s Budget Speech; Public Accounts; Printed 
Estimates. 


Other Publications:—Annual Reports: Bureau of Child Protection and Old Age 
Pensions Branch; Bureau of Labour and Public Welfare; Insurance Branch; Local Govern- 
ment Board; Direct Relief Branch; Journals of the Legislature. By King’s Printer.—All 
important legislation is available in pamphlet form at prices from ten cents to one dollar 
according to size: Arrears of Taxes Act, Provincial Mediation Act, Income Tax Act, Land 
Titles Act, Liquor Act, Marriage Act, Noxious Weeds Act, Rural Municipality Act, School 
Act, Stray Animals Act, Succession Duties Act, Village Act, Provincial Parks Act, Second- 
ary Education Act, Teachers’ Supperannuation Act, Workmen’s Compensation Act, etc.; 
Old Examination Papers; List of Municipal Officials; Saskatchewan Gazette; Revised Sta- 
tutes of Saskatchewan, 1940, Amendments for above Statutes, 1941, 1942, 1943 and 1944. 
By Bureau of Publications.—Saskatchewan— Holidays; Saskatchewan—A Few Facts; Coat 
of Arms and Floral Emblem; Cabinet and Members of the Legislature; Surveys System; 
Highway Map; Some Legislation Affecting Women and Children; Highway Safety; Weekly 
Newsletter; Regulations relating to: Travelling Libraries, Open Shelf Library. 


ALBERTA 


Agriculture.—Weekly Dept. of Agriculture Notes; Alberta Agricultural Report (fort- 
nightly, May to September); Annual Report; Statistical Summary of Production for pre- 
vious year; Calendar of Provincial Schools of Agriculture; Farm Women’s Week (circular) 
Farm and Home Week (circular). The Department of Agriculture—Its Functions and Ser- 
vices. Bulletins —Turkey Production in Alberta; Preservation of Fruits, Vegetables and 
Meats; Planning and Beautifying the Home Grounds; The Production of High Quality 
Cream; Planting Deciduous Trees and Shrubs; Planting Evergreens; Home Decoration; 
The Value and Use of Milk; Meat Cookery; Variety in the Use of Vegetables; Potato Pro- 
duction in Alberta; Four Bad Weeds; Beekeeping for Beginners in Alberta; Budding and 
Grafting; The Dairy Herd; Dressing and Curing Pork on the Farm. Circulars and Leaflets— 
A number are available dealing with many farm problems. 


Education.—Annual Report of the Department; The School Act (including The School 
Act, The School Taxation Act, The School Grants Act, and The School Attendance Act); 
Program of Studies for the Elementary School (Grades I to VI); Supplementary Bulletin 
on the Program of Studies for the Klementary School; Program of Studies for the Inter- 
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mediate School (Grades VII, VIII and IX); Program of Studies for the High School 
(Regulations); Program of Studies for the High School (Bulletins I, IJ, III, 1V, V) (Com- 
mercial Options), VI (Technical Options); Classroom Bulletins on Social Studies Nos. 1 
and 2; Revision of the High School Program (Bulletins Outlining a Project for Study Groups— 
Nos. 1 and 2); Departmental Examinations for Grades IX and XII; Instructions re the 
Conduct of Examinations; Special Instructions to Presiding Examiners; Progressive Practices 
in the High School: A Select Bibliography; Music Syllabus (Western Board of Music); 
Bulletin on Music; Certification and Training of Teachers in Alberta; Supplement to the 
Bulletin on Certification and Training of Teachers in Alberta; Summer School Announce- 
ment; Emergency Teacher-Training Program; Instructions concerning the Teaching of 
French in Elementary Schools; School Festivals (A Bulletin for Teachers and Superintend- 
ents); Alberta School Broadcasts, Spring Term, 1944; A United Nations Goodwill Day; 
Bible Readings for Schools (A list); After Three Years (A Statement concerning the Larger 
Unit of School Administration in Alberta); Correspondence School Branch (Regulations 
governing correspondence courses); Correspondence Courses for Elementary, Intermediate 
and High School Grades; Plans for Teachers’ Residences; Plans for One-Room and Two- 
Room Schools; Annual Announcement of the Institute of Technology and Art, Calgary; 
Price List and Requisition Form (School-Book Branch); Solving Your Reading Problems 
in the Elementary School (The School-Book Branch); List of Books for Free Reading, 
Grades X, XI and XII (The School-Book Branch); List of Reference Books for High 
School Teachers (School-Book Branch); Books for the Intermediate School (Alberta 
Children’s Bookhouse). 


Kings’ Printer.— Alberta Gazette, Price $2 per year. Bills and Statutes. 


Lands and Mines.—Annual Report; Annual Report of the Mines Branch; Annual Oil 
Review; History of Alberta Oil; Schedule of Wells drilled for Oil and Gas and Annual 
Supplements thereto; Placer Mining in Alberta; Grazing Rates Report (Short Grass Area 
of Alberta). 


Municipal Affairs.—Annual Report of Department; List of Alberta Municipalities; 
Local Rural Self-Government—an outline of larger municipal unit program. 


Provincial Secretary.— Public Service Vehicles Regulations. Insurance Branch.— 
Annual Report. 


Public Health.—Annual Report of Department; Annual Report on Vital Statistics. 
Bulletins issued by the Department on various health subjects. Pamphlets regarding all 
communicable diseases—12 in number: Alberta Mothers’ Book; What you should know 
about Cancer (book); General Information regarding Tonsils; Health Rules for School 
Children; Goitre; Facts about Flies; In Times Like These (booklet on nutrition); History 
and Organization of Department and Boards of Health; Hospitals and Sanatoria; Protecting 
the Community’s Food Supply; Protecting the Community’ s Milk Supply; Sanitary Dis- 
posal of Garbage and Sewage in the Community; Diseases Communicated by Intestinal 
Discharges; District Health Units; Combating Early Syphilis; Sulfanilamide Treatment of 
Social Disease. Food Bulletins. 0) Preparing the Less Tender Cuts of Meats; (2) The 
School Lunch; (3) Salads. 


Public Works.—Annual Report; Road Map. 


Trade and Industry.—Labour Legislation. Board of Industrial Relations.—Annual 
Report; Manual of Procedure. Co-operative Activities Branch.—Credit Unions in Alberta; 
Various Leaflets and Accounting Forms for Credit Unions and Co-operatives. Alberta 
Marketing Board.—Directory of Alberta Manufacturers; Catalogue of Farm Machine Parts. 
Price Spreads Board.—Weekly Summary. Publicity Bureau. —Travel Book; Facts About 
Alberta: ‘‘A Personal Letter’’ on land settlement; ‘‘Expanding Mineral Frontiers’’; Alberta’s 
Industries in relation to Post-War Reconstruction: (various other publications ). Social 
Credit Board.—Annual Report; (various other publications). Statistics Branch.—Monthly 
and Annual Summaries. 


Treasury.—Budget Speech containing extracts from the Public Accounts and other 
financial statements; Public Accounts; Estimates of Revenue and Expenditure; How to 
Use Your Treasury Branches. 


Other Publications.—Annual Reports are also issued ~~ the Board of Public Utilities 
and the Workmen’s Compensation Board. 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 
Agriculture.— A list of publications is issued by the Department, covering dairying, diseases 
and pests, field crops, fruit and vegetable growing, live stock and miscellaneous, together with 


reports on agricultural statistics and climate. 


Fisheries.— Annual reports and bulletins obtainable from Department. 
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King’s Printer.— British Columbia Gazette. 


Lands.—Lands Branch.—How to Pre-empt Land; Some Questions and Answers Re- 
garding British Columbia: (other lands bulletins cover particular Land Recording Districts ). 
Forest Branch.—How to Obtain a Timber Sale; Grazing Regulations. Water Branch.— 
Water Powers—British Columbia; Water Powers—Fraser River. 


‘ Mines.— Comprehensive annual reports and special bulletins obtainable from Department. 


British Columbia Government Travel Bureau.—<Alluring British Columbia; Auto 
Courts and Stopping-Places in British Columbia; British Columbia, Canada; British 
Columbia Map Folder; British Columbia’s Picturesque Highways; Hunting Game and 
Fishing in British Columbia; Motion Picture (16 mm.) Catalogue; Synopsis of Sport Fishing 
Regulations; Tweedsmuir Park, British Columbia; Thunderbird Park; Wells Gray Park; 
Romantic Cariboo; Vancouver Island; ‘‘Tell Me About British Columbia’’. 


Trade and Industry.—Annual Report; British Columbia Trade Index (Directory of 
Products manufactured by British Columbia Industries). 


Section 5.—Reports of Dominion and Provincial Royal Com- 
missions, Together with a Selection of Reports of British 
Royal Commissions Having a Bearing on Canada 


DOMINION ROYAL COMMISSIONS 


Notse.—This list is in continuance of those at pp. 1108-1110 of the 1940 Year Book and p. 978 
of the 1942 Year Book. 


Royal Commission: Report on the Canadian Expeditionary Force to the Crown Colony 
of Hong Kong, by Right Hon. Sir Lyman P. Duff, G.C.M.G., Royal Commissioner, 
pursuant to Order in Council, P.C. 1160. 61 p. (4th June, 1942). Royal Commission on the 
Steel Industry (Barlow Commission), Memorandum of Understanding, Jan. 22, 1943 (pub- 
lished in Labour Gazette, Apr. 1943, pp. 439-444). Royal Commission on Western Coal 
Mines, Mr. Justice G. B. O’Connor, Chairman, Report (published in Labour Gazette, Nov. 
1943, pp. 1495-1496). First interim report ... pursuant to a meeting of the Privy Council, 
approved by His Excellency the Governor General, Oct. 14, 1943, being P.C. 8020. 6p. 
mimeo. The Royal Commission investigating conditions in Japanese allocation centres 
ny Bh Columbia. Royal Commission in New Brunswick under Mr. Justice G. B. 

*Connor. 


PROVINCIAL ROYAL COMMISSIONS 


Nors.— This list is in continuance of those at pp. 1111-1116 of the 1940 Year Book and p. 996 
of the 1941 Year Book, and p. 973 of the 1942 Year Book. 


Nova Scotia.—Royal Commission on provincial development and rehabilitation, 
1943; Dr. R. MacGregor Dawson, Chairman. 


Saskatchewan.— Royal Commission to consider the subject of collective bargaining, 
the conciliation and arbitration of industrial disputes and related subjects, Commissioners, 
Hon. Chief Justice William Melville Martin and Mr. Justice H. Y. MacDonald (Public 
hearings July 14—Aug. 18, 1943) (Report p. 90-96, 146 in Industrial Canada, Sept. 1943). 


British Columbia.— Royal Commission to Inquire into matters Relating to the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board of British Columbia, Report, July, 1941, Hon. Mr. Justice 
G. McG. Sloan, Commissioner. Royal Commission to Inquire into Certain Matters Con- 
nected with,the Administration of the Marketing Boards Constituted under Sect. 4 of the 


‘ Natural Products Marketing (British Columbia) Act. Report, Sept. 14, 1942. His Honour 


Judge A. M. Harper, Commissioner. Royal Commission to Inquire into the Administration 
of Mount View High School, Saanich, and, in particular, into the Methods of Discipline and 
Alleged Excessive Corporal Punishment Administered by the Principal or by any other 
Teacher. Report, 1943, His Honour J. O. Wilson, Commissioner. . 


BRITISH ROYAL COMMISSIONS CONCERNED WITH CANADA 


A list of British Royal Commissions having a bearing on Canada is given at p. 1116 of the 
1940 Year Book. 
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Gazette—OFFICIAL APPOINTMENTS, Com- 


Section 1.—Principal Events of the Year 


The Royal Family.—H.R.H. the Duke of Kent, K.G., brother of His Majesty 
King George VI, was killed on active service on Aug. 25, 1942, at the age of 39. 


Announcement was made on Noy. 15, 1948, by the Prime Minister of the 
Commonwealth of Australia, of the appointment of His Royal Highness the Duke 
of Gloucester as Governor General of that Dominion as from July 21, 1944. 


H.R.H. Princess Elizabeth, elder daughter of His Majesty King George VI 
and Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth and Heir Presumptive to the Throne, came of 
age Apr. 21, 1944, the 18th anniversary of her birth. The Princess was created a 
Royal Duchess and became a member of the Regency Council. 


Empire Conference.—Winston S. Churchill, Prime Minister of the United 
Kingdom; W. L. Mackenzie King, Prime Minister of Canada; John Curtin, Prime 
Minister of the Commonwealth of Australia; Peter Fraser, Prime Minister of New 
Zealand; and Jan C. Smuts, Prime Minister of the Union of South Africa met at 
London, England, Apr. 10 to May 16, 1944, to diseuss Empire matters pertaining 
to the War and the immediate post-war period. On May 11, Prime Minister 
Mackenzie King addressed a joint session of the Houses of Lords and Commons. 


Diplomatic Appointments.—The personnel of Canadian Diplomatic repre- 
sentatives abroad and of British and foreign envoys to Canada, as at Feb. 28, 1944, 
is given at pp. 71-75 of this volume. Since the sending to press of Chapter III— 
Constitution and Government—the following four representatives of Canada’s 
Allies presented their credentials to His Excellency the Governor General: The 
Brazilian Ambassador, Mr. Cyro de Freitas-Valle on Apr. 6, 1944; the Netherlands 
Ambassador, Jonkheer J. W. M. Snouk Hurgronje, on Apr. 13, 1944; the Mexican 
Ambassador, Dr. Francis Del Rio Canedo, on May 6, 1944; the Soviet Ambassador, 
Mr. G. N. Zaroubin, on June 8, 1944. The Turkish Minister to Canada, Mr. Sevki 
Alhan, was appointed on Feb. 15, 1944, but to date (June 15) has not presented 
his credentials. Hon. David Wilson was appointed High Commissioner for New 
Zealand to Canada on Mar. 30, 1944, and arrived in Ottawa on Apr. 21. Hon. 
W. F. A. Turgeon was appointed first Canadian Ambassador to Mexico on Mar. 16, 
1944, and presented his credentials to the President of Mexico on Apr. 27. The 
following representatives were appointed High Commissioners for Canada in other 
countries: The High Commissioner to South Africa, Mr. C. J. Burchell, Feb. 15, 
1944; the High Commissioner to Newfoundland, Mr. J. S. Macdonald, May, 4 1944. 


Provincial General Elections.—A general election took place in Saskat- 
chewan on June 15, 1944, when the Liberal Government of Hon. W. J. Paterson 
was defeated by the Co-operative Commonwealth Federation party. T.C. Douglas, 
the leader, was called up to form a Government—the first C.C.F. Government to 
take office in Canada. ‘The results of the election were C.C.F. 47; Iiiberal 5. 
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Section 2.—Extracts from the Canada Gazette—Official 
Appointments, Commissions, etc.* 


Deputy of His Excellency the Governor General, 1944.—Jan. 11: to be 
Deputy of His Excellency the Governor General, Hon. Thibaudeau Rinfret, Chief 
Justice of Canada. Jan. 14: to be Deputy of His Excellency the Governor General, 
Hon. Mr. Justice H. H. Davis, a Puisne Judge of the Supreme Court of Canada. 


Lieutenant-Governors, 1942.—Nov. 17, Henry Ernest Kendall, M.D., 
Windsor, N.S.: to be Lieutenant-Governor of the Province of Nova Scotia. 


Privy Councillors, 1942.—Oct. 6, Alphonse Fournier, K.C., M.P., Hull, Que.: 
to be a Member of the King’s Privy Council for Canada. Ernest Bertrand, K.C., 
M.P., Westmount, Que.: to be a Member of the King’s Privy Council for Canada. 
Major-General Leo R. LaF leche, D.S.O., Ottawa, Ont.: to be a Member of the King’s 
Privy Council for Canada. 


Cabinet Ministers, 1942.—Oct 6, Hon. Alphonse Fournier, K.C., M.P., 
Hull, Que.: to be Minister of Public Works, vice the Hon. P. J. A. Cardin, resigned. 
Hon. Ernest Bertrand, K.C., M.P., Westmount, Que.: to be Minister of' Fisheries, 
vice the Hon. J. E. Michaud, resigned. Major-General Hon. Leo R. LaF leche, 
D.S.O.: to be Minister of National War Services, vice Hon. J. T. Thorson, resigned. 
Hon. J. E. Michaud, K.C.: to be Minister of Transport, vice Hon. P. J. A. Cardin, 
resigned. 


Parliamentary Assistants, 1943.—To be Parliamentary Assistant to: Minister 
of Finance, Apr. 29, D. C. Abbott, K.C., M.P., from Apr. 1, 1943; Minister of 
National Defence, Apr. 29, W. C. MacDonald, K.C., M.P., from Apr. 1, 1943; 
Minister of National Defence for Air, Apr. 29, Hon. Cyrus MacMillan, M.P., from 
Apr. 1, 1943; Minister of Munitions and Supply, Apr. 29, Lionel Chevrier, K.C., 
M.P., from Apr. 1, 1943; Minister of Justice, May 6, Joseph Jean, K.C., M.P.; 
President of the Privy Council, May 6, Brooke Claxton, K.C., M.P.; Minister of 
Labour, May 7, Paul Joseph Martin, K.C., M.P. 


Senators, 1942.—Oct. 5, Lt.-Col. Thomas Vien, K.C., Outremont, Que. 
Nov. 19, Hon. Pamphile-Real Du Tremblay, K.C., Repentigny, Que. William 
Rupert Davies, F.R.S.A., Kingston, Ont. Joseph J. Bench, K.C., St. Catharines, 
Ont. 1943. Feb. 19, Hon. James Peter McIntyre, Mount Stewart, P.E.I. Gordon 
Peter Campbell, K.C., Toronto, Ont. Wishart Mch. Robertson, Halifax, N.S. 
Oct. 5, John Frederick Johnston, Bladworth, Sask. 1944. Mar. 3, Cyrille Vaillan- 
court, Lévis, Que. Joseph A. Lesage, Quebec, Que. Armand Daigle, Montreal, 
Que. Hon. Telesphore D. Bouchard, St. Hyacinthe, Que. 


New Members of the House of Commons, 1942.—Nov. 30, Hon. Leo 
Richer LaFleche (Lib.) elected for Outremont (Montreal), Que. Stanley H. 
Knowles (C.C.F.) elected for Winnipeg North Centre, Man. Frederic Dorion 
(Lib.) elected for Charlevoix-Saguenay, Que. 1943. Aug. 9, Joseph Armand 
Choquette (Bloc Populaire) elected for Stanstead, Que. Joseph William Burton 
(C.C.F.) elected for Humboldt, Sask. William Bryce (C.C.F.) elected for Selkirk, 
Man. Fred Rose (Labour-Progressive) elected for Cartier (Island of Montreal), 


Que. 


* This list is in continuance of that at pp. 975-978 of the 1942 Year Book. 
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Official Appointments.—Board of Grain Commissioners.—1943. Sept. 20, 
John Vallance, Regina, Sask.: to be an Assistant Grain Commissioner pursuant to 
the provisions of Sect. 5 of Chapter 5 of ‘‘The Canada Grain Act”, 19380, effective 
Nov. 20, 1943. 

Board of Review.—1944. Feb. 15: to be Chairmen of the Board, Prof. J. W. 
Grant MacEwen, Dept. of Animal Husbandry, University of Saskatchewan, vice 
Dr. E. C. Hope; I. L. Holmes, Field Supervision, Soldier Settlement and Veterans’ 
Land Acts, Saskatoon, Sask., vice G. Murchison. 

Canadian Broadcasting Corporation.—1942. Nov. 3, Rene Morin, Montreal, 
Que.: to be again a Governor and Chairman for 3 years from Nov. 2. 1943. To 
be Governors for a period of 3 years from Nov. 1, 1942: Mar. 16, Howard B. Chase, 
Montreal, Que.; Mar. 19, Mrs. T. W. (Mary) Sutherland, Revelstoke, B.C. Nov. 
18, F. J. Crawford, Toronto, Ont.: to be a Governor, term to expire Nov. 2, 1946. 
1944. Feb. 3, William James Parker, Winnipeg, Man.: to be a Governor for a 
period of 3 years from Feb. 3. Mar. 24, Bernard Keble Sandwell, Toronto, Ont.: 
to be a Governor for a period of 3 years. 


Canadian Farm Loan Board.—1943. Oct. 5, John Duncan MacLean, M.D.C.M., 
LL.D., Ottawa, Ont.: to be Commissioner and Chairman for a further period of 
3 years from Jan. 1, 1944. Oct. 5, Aime Boucher, Notary, Pierreville, Que., and 
Duncan Ross, retired farmer and Auditor for the Township of Charlottenburg, Ont., 
Martintown, Ont.: to be Members for a term of 5 years from Aug. 11, 1943. 

Canadian National Railways.—1942. Sept. 14, R. ©. Vaughan, President 
of the Canadian National Railway Company: to be a Member of the Board of 
Directors and Chairman thereof for 3 years from Oct. 1. J. A. Northey and W. J. T. 
Gagnon: reappointed directors for 3 years from Oct. 1. 

Canadian Pension Commission.—1943. June 10, Brigadier-General Harold 
French McDonald, C.M.G., D.S.O.: to be again Chairman and a Member until 


July 1, 1945. June 10, Clifford B. Reilley, K.C.: to be again a Member for 7 years _ 


from Aug. 6. Sept. 16, Howard Alfred Lorne Conn, M.C.: to be again a Member 
for 7 years from Oct. 1. 1944. Feb. 15, Major O. F. B. Langelier, M.C.: to be 
again a Member for 7 years from Sept. 1. 

Central Mortgage Bank.—1944. Mar. 18, L. P. St. Amour, reappointed a 
director for 3 years from Apr. 1. 

Civil Service.—1944. May 17, A National Council of the Public Service of 
Canada was named by the Government with Dr. W. A. Mackintosh as Chairman. 

Civil Service Commission.—1942. Sept. 4, A. Thivierge, Ottawa, Ont.: to 
be a Member, vice A. Potvin, resigned. 1943. Mar. 15, Charles Heber Bland, 
B.A., Chairman: to be again a Member of the said Commission and Chairman 
from Apr. 1. 

Copyright Appeal Board.—1942. Oct. 20, Hon. J. T. Thorson, President of 
the Exchequer Court of Canada: to be a Member and Chairman, vice the late Hon. 
‘A. K. Maclean. 

Dependants’ Allowance Board.—1943. Dec. 17, Pay Lieut. Allan Frederick 


Hiron, R.C.N.V.R.: to be a Member. 1944. June 1, Flt. Lieut. J. E. Dancey: to 


be a member, vice Wing Comdr. 8. G. L. Mayer, effective Apr. 14. 


Deputy Ministers —1942. Sept. 3, G. S. Currie, Westmount, Que., Executive 
Assistant to the Minister of National Defence: to be as well a Deputy Minister of 
National Defence, effective Sept. 1, 1942. Sept. 3, Lt.-Col. H. DesRosiers, D.S.O., 
V.D., A.D.C.: to be a Deputy Minister of National Defence instead of an Associate 
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Acting Deputy Minister of National Defence. Oct. 6, E. P. Murphy, Ottawa, 
Ont.: to be Deputy Minister of Public Works. 1943. Feb. 11, Arthur J. Mac- 
Namara, Associate Deputy Minister of Labour: to be Deputy Minister of Labour, 
effective Jan. 1, 1943. Mar. 23, Chester H. Payne, Director, Commerical Intellig- 
ence Service, Department of Trade and Commerce: to be Associate Deputy Minister 
of National War Services. July 24, David Sim, Ottawa, Ont.: to be Deputy Minister 
of National Revenue for Customs and Excise. July 24, Colin Fraser Elliott, K.C., 

Ottawa, Ont.: to be Deputy Minister of National Revenue for Taxation. 1944. 
Apr. 22, H. F. Gordon, Assistant Deputy Minister of National Defence for Air: 
to be a Deputy Minister of National Defence for Air, vice S. L. de Carteret. 


Dominion Council of Health.—_1943. Dr. R. E. Monteith, Balcarres, Sask.: 
to be again a Member from Apr. 1, 1943. Mar. 5, Robert D. Defries, M.D., D.P.H., 
Director of Connaught Laboratories, University of Toronto: to be again a Member 
from July 1, 1943. 1944. June 1, J. W. Bruce, R.R. 1, Richmond Hill, Ont.: 
to be again a Member from June 20, 1944. 


Government Office Economies Control. —1943. July 16, Thomas P. Murphy, 
Superintendent of popment and Supplies a the Post Office Department: to’ be 
Acting Director. 


Historic Sites and Monuments Board.—1943. Nov. 23, J. Clarence Webster, 
C.M.G., M.D., D.Sc., LL.D., F.R.S.C., Shediac, N.B.: to be Chairman. 


International Fisheries Commission.—1943. Feb. 11, George W. Nickerson, 
Prince Rupert, B.C.: to be one of the Canadian Members of the International 
Fisheries Commission under the Pacific Halibut Treaty, vice Lewis W. Patmore, 
K.C., resigned. 


National Council on Physical Fitness.—1944. Feb. 15; to be Members for a 
term to expire Dec. 31, 1944: W. A. Welland, Regina, Sask.; Arthur A. Burridge, 
Hamilton, Ont.; Dr. Jules Gilbert, Quebec, Que. To be Members for a term to 
expire Dec. 31, 1945: Jerry Mathison, Vancouver, B.C.; Dr. W. C. Ross, Halifax, 
N.S. To be Members for a term to expire Dec. 31, 1946: Major Ian Eisenhardt, 
Ottawa, Ont.; Minot Brewer, Fredericton, N.B.; R. W. Youmans, Winnipeg, Man.; 
the said Major Ian Eisenhardt: to be Chairman of the Council, to be known as 
and bear the title of “National Director of Physical Fitness”’. 


National Film Board.—1942. Sept. 2, Mr. Justice T. C. Davis, Associate 
Deputy Minister of National War Services and C. G. Cowan, Ottawa, Ont.: to be 
again Members for 3 years. Dec. 29, J. F. MacNeill, K.C., Ottawa, Ont.: to be a 
Member, vice the Hon. Mr. Justice T. C. Davis, resigned, effective Nov. 11, 1942. 
1943. Oct. 7, Dr. J. G. Bouchard, Associate Deputy Minister of Agriculture and 
Donald Cameron, Director of Extension, University of Alberta: to be again Members 
for a period of 3 years from Aug. 31, 1948. 1944. Jan. 18, M. M. MacLean, 
Assistant to the Deputy Minister of Labour and Director of Industrial Relations: 
to be a Member for a period of 3 years, from Jan. 12, 1944, vice L. B. Pearson, re- 
signed. 


National Harbours Board.—1942. July 23, Joseph Emile St. Laurent, Chief 
Engineer, River St. Lawrence Ship Channel: to be a Member and Vice-Chairman 
for a term of 10 years from Oct. 1, 1942. 


National Research Council.—1943. July 16, to be Members for a term of 
3 years expiring Mar. 31, 1946: Dr. E. F. Burton, Department of Physics, University of 
Toronto, Toronto, Ont.; J. S. Duncan, President, Massey-Harris Company, Toronto 


’ 


— 
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Ont.; Dean E. P. Fetherstonhaugh, Faculty of Engineering and Architecture, 
University of Manitoba, Winnipeg, Man.; Dr. G. M. Shrum, Department of Physics, 
University of British Columbia, Vancouver, B.C. 


Parliamentary Library.—1944. Feb. 15, F. A. Hardy: to be Joint Librarian 
of Parliament, vice Hon. Martin Burrell. 


Privy Council.—1942. Dec. 11, Henry Webster Lothrop, Ottawa, Ont.: to 
be Associate Clerk of the Privy Council effective Dec. 8, 1942. 


Secretary of State—1944. May 15, James P. McCaffrey, Head Clerk, 
Department of the Secretary of State: to be Registrar of Shop Cards under the Shop 
Cards Registration Act, 1938; to be also Registrar to exercise the powers conferred 
and perform the duties imposed by the Unfair Competition Act, 1932, upon the 
Registrar. 

Tariff Board.—1943.—Jan. 12, Charles P. Hebert: to be again a Member for 
1 year from Feb. 6, 1943. July 24, W. J. Callaghan, Tariff Investigator, Depart- 
ment of Finance: to be a Temporary Member and Temporary Vice-Chairman. 


The Senate.-—1943. Jan. 12, Thomas Vien, K.C., Senator for the division of 
De Lorimier, Que.: to be Speaker of the Senate. 

Unemployment Insurance Commission.—1942. Dec. 22, Murdock M. MacLean, 
Director of Industrial Relations: to be a Member of the Investment Committee 
of the Unemployment Insurance Commission, vice Dr. Bryce M. Stewart, resigned, 
effective Jan. 1, 1948. 


War-time Boards and Committees.—1942. Dec. 11, Gordon Murchison, 
Director of Soldier Settlement: to be also Director of the Veterans’ Land Act, 
effective Nov. 25, 1942. 1943. Jan. 12, A. J. MacNamara, Deputy Minister of 
Labour: to be a Member of the Wartime Information Board, vice Elliott M. Little, 
resigned. 8S. A. Cudmore, Dominion Statistician: to be a Member of the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board, vice L. D. Wilgress, resigned. Mar. 9, A. J. MacNamara, 
Deputy Minister of Labour: to be a Member of the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board, vice Dr. Bryce M. Stewart, resigned. Mar. 23, James Matson, Montreal, 
Que.: to be Supervisor of War Damage Insurance, from noon Sept. 15, 1942. 1944. 
Feb. 3, Harold A. Bowie, Acting Member: to be a Member of the War Veterans’ 
Allowance Board, effective Nov. 1, 1943. 


Judicial Appointments, 1942-44.—(Appointments of stipendiary magis- 
trates and justices of the peace, formerly shown under this heading, have been 
discontinued owing to lack of space.) 


County and District Courts —1942. Sept. 1, C. St. Clair Trainor, K.C., Char- 
lottetown, P.E.I.: to be Judge of the County Court of King’s. Sept. 23, E. S. 
Livermore, K.C., St. Thomas, Ont.: to be Judge of the County Court for Norfolk 
and also.a Local Judge of the High Court of Justice for Ontario. Nov. 17, His 
Honour Richard Burkett Mills, M.C., Judge of the District Court for the Judicial 
District of Kindersley, Sask.: to be Judge of the District Court in the Judicial 
District of Wilkie, Sask. 1943. Jan. 7, Lloyd G. Lewis, K.C., Summerside, P.E.I.: 
to be Judge of the County Court for the County of Prince. Jan. 12, McLeod M. 
Colquhoun, Penticton, B.C.: to be Judge of the County Court of the County of 
Yale and also a Local Judge of the Supreme Court. Feb. 8, His Honour Lloyd 
George Lewis, Judge of the County Court of Prince County, P.E.I.: to act as Juvenile 
Court Judge for Summerside, P.E.I. Mar. 2, Alan Gordon McDougall, K.C., 
Ottawa, Ont.: to be Junior Judge of the County Court for Carleton, Ont. and also 
a Local Judge of the High Court of Justice for Ontario, from Mar. 8, 1943. Apr. 22, 
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Helen Kinnear, K.C., Port Colborne, Ont.: to be Judge of the County Court for 
the County of Haldimand, Ont. and also a Local Judge of the High Court of Justice 
for Ontario. May 31, Charles Edward Bothwell, K.C., Swift Current, Sask.: to be 
a Judge of the District Court of the Judicial District of Moosomin, Sask. Nov. 5, 
His Honour Charles Edward Bothwell, Judge of the District Court of the Judicial 
District of Moosomin, Sask.: to be Judge of the District Court of the Judicial 
District of Swift Current, Sask. Nov. 5, William Gladstone Ross, K.C., Moose 
Jaw, Sask.: to be Judge of the District Court of the Judicial District of Moosomin, 
Sask. Joseph P. McIsaac, K.C., Sexsmith, Alta.: to be Judge of the District Court 
of. the District of Northern Alberta, in the Province of Alberta, and a Local Judge 
of the Supreme Court of Alberta.:1944. Mar. 18, His Honour John Walter Mc- 
Donald, a Judge of the District Court of the District of Southern Alberta: to be 
Chief Judge of the said Court. Roy Manning Edmanson, Calgary, Alta.: to be 
Judge of the District Court of the District of Southern Alberta and also a Local 
Judge of the Supreme Court of Alberta. His Honour Lucien Dubuc, a Judge of the 
District Court of the District of Northern Alberta: to be Chief Judge of the said 
Court. John Cameron McDonald, Edmonton, Alta.: to be Judge of the District Court 
of the District of Northern Alberta and also a Local Judge of the Supreme Court 
of Alberta. His Honour J. O. Wilson, a Judge of the County Court for the County — 
of Cariboo, B.C.: to be Local Judge of the Supreme Court of British Columbia. 
Apr. 4, E. W. Cross, K.C., Simcoe, Ont.: to be Judge of the County Court of the 
County of Oxford, in the Province of Ontario, and also a Local Judge of the High 
Court of Justice for Ontario. Harold E. Fuller, K.C., Sarnia, Ont.: to be: Judge of 
the County Court of the County of Welland, in the Province of Ontario, and also a 
Local Judge of the High Court of Justice for Ontario. Edwin Arnold Shaunessy, 
Petrolia, Ont.; to be Judge of the County Court of the County of Essex, in the 
Province of Ontario, and also a Local Judge of the High Court of Justice for Ontario. 
James Arthur McGeer, Vancouver, B.C.: to be Judge of the County Court of the 
County of Cariboo, in the Province of British Columbia, and also a Local Judge of 
the Supreme Court of British Columbia. Higher Courts.—1942. Aug. 7, Hon. Mr. 
Justice H. A. Robson, Winnipeg, Man., a puisne Judge of the Court of Appeal of 
Manitoba: to be a Deputy Judge of the Exchequer Court of Canad&, to hold the 
general sittings of the said Court in the Cities of Winnipeg, Regina, Edmonton, 
Victoria, Vancouver and Calgary, during the month of September, 1942. Sept. 1, 
Daniel P. J. Kelly, K.C., Toronto, Ont.: to be a Judge of the High Court of Justice 
for Ontario. Sept..23, Hon. Mr. Justice Joseph A. Prevost, a Puisne Judge of the 
Superior Court of the Province of Quebec: to be a Puisne Judge of the Court of 
King’s Bench from Oct. 1, 1942. Sept. 25, Hon. William C. Ives, a Justice of the 
Trial Division of the Supreme Court of Alberta: to be Chief Justice of the said 
Court. Colin C. McLaurin, K.C., Calgary, Alta.: to be a Justice of the Trial 
Division of the Supreme Court of Alberta, and ex officio a Judge of the Appellate 
Division of the said Court. Oct. 6, Hon. Joseph T. Thorson, Winnipeg, Man.: 
to be President of the Exchequer Court of Canada. Oct. 13, Hon. Albert Sevigny, 
a Judge of the Superior Court of the Province of Quebec: to be Chief Justice of the 
Superior Court, with residence at Quebec. Hon. William Langley Bond, a Puisne 
Judge of the Court of King’s Bench of the Province of Quebec: to be Chief Justice 
of the Superior Court in the District of Montreal, with residence at Montreal. 
Orville S. Tyndale, K.C., Montreal, Que.: to be a Puisne Judge of the Superior 
Court in and for the Province of Quebec, with residence at Montreal or the immediate 
vicinity. E. Stuart McDougall, K.C., Montreal, Que.: to be a Puisne Judge of the 
Court of King’s Bench in and for the Province of Quebec, with residence at Montreal 
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or the immediate vicinity. Hon. E. M. W. McDougall, a Puisne Judge of the 
Superior Court for the Province of Quebec: to be Puisne Judge of the Court of 
King’s Bench in and for the Province of Quebec, with residence at Montreal or the 
immediate vicinity. Pierre Emile Cété, K.C., New Carlisle, Que.: to be a Puisne 
Judge of the Superior Court in and for the Province of Quebec, effective Oct. 1942, 
with residence at Quebec or the immediate vicinity. Dec. 15, Henry Irving Bird, 
Vancouver, B.C.: to be a Puisne Judge of the Supreme Court of British Columbia, 
with residence at Vancouver, or the immediate vicinity. Frederick H. Barlow, 
Toronto, Ont., Master of the Supreme Court of Ontario: to be a Judge of the High 
Court of Justice for Ontario. Roy L. Kellock, K.C., Toronto, Ont.: to be a Justice 
of the Court of Appeal for Ontario and ez officio a Judge of the High Court of Justice 
for Ontario. 1943. Feb. 4, Robert E. Laidlaw, K.C., Toronto, Ont.: to be a 
Justice of the Court of Appeal for Ontario and ex officio a Judge of the High Court 
of Justice for Ontario. Apr. 22, Hon. Thane Alexander Campbell, K.C., Summer- 
side, P.E.I.: to be Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of Judicature of P.E.I. Ivan 
Cleveland Rand, K.C., Moncton, N.B.: to be a Puisne Judge of the Supreme Court 
of Canada. July 5, Hon. Justice Harold Bruce Robertson, a Judge of the Supreme 
Court of British Columbia: to be a Justice of Appeal of the Court of Appeal for 
British Columbia. Arthur Douglas MacFarlane, K.C., Victoria, B.C.: to be a 
Puisne Judge of the Supreme Court of British Columbia. Nov. 11, J. Dalma Landry, 
K.C., Sherbrooke, Que.: to be a Puisne Judge of the Superior Court for the District 
of St. Francis, Que., with residence at Sherbrooke or the immediate vicinity. 1944. 
Jan. 8, Hon. Thibaudeau Rinfret, a Puisne Judge of the Supreme Court of Canada: 
to be Chief Justice of Canada. Mar. 18, Hon. Ewen A. McPherson, Chief Justice of 
the Court of King’s Bench for Manitoba: to be Chief Justice of the Court of Appeal, 
with the style and title of Chief Justice of Manitoba. Hon. Hugh Amos Robson, 
a Judge of the Court of Appeal for Manitoba: to be Chief Justice for Manitoba. 
Hjalmar A. Bergman, Winnipeg, Man.: to be a Judge of the Court of Appeal for 
Manitoba and ez officio Judge of the Court of King’s Bench. Hon. Sidney A. 
Smith, a Judge of the Supreme Court of British Columbia: to be a Justice of Appeal 
of the Court of Appeal for British Columbia. May 2, Hon. M.\R. MacGuigan, 
Charlottetowh, P.E.I.: to be a Judge of the Supreme Court of Judicature for the 
Province of Prince Edward Island and Master of the Rolls. 


Commissioners, 1942.—July 13, Hon. Stephen Ellswood Richards, Chairman, 
and Messrs. Don Serviss, Hugh Lewis, Chris Pritchard, and A. A. McAuslane, 
Vancouver, B.C.: to be Commissioners under Part I of the Inquiries Act, to examine 
into and report upon the labour conditions existing in the British Columbia ship- 
yards. 1943. Jan. 19, K. F. Noble, Acting Trade Commissioner, Sydney, Aus- 
tralia: to be a Commissioner to administer oaths and to take and receive affidavits, 
declarations and affirmations in Australia for use in the Supreme and Exchequer 
Courts of Canada. Jan. 28, Hon. Joseph Thorarinn Thorson, President of the 
Exchequer Court of Canada: to be a Commissioner per dedimus potestatem to 
administer oaths within the Dominion of Canada. Hon. Robert Taschereau, a 
Puisne Judge of the Supreme Court of Canada: to be a Commissioner per dedimus 
potestatem to administer oaths within the Dominion of Canada. Dec. 14, Dr. 
F. W. Jackson, Deputy Minister of Health and Public Welfare, Province of Man- 
itoba; Dr. G. F. Davidson, Executive Secretary, Canadian Welfare Council, Ottawa; 
W. R. Bone, Administrator of Social Service, City of Vancouver; and Mrs. Mary 
Sutherland, Revelstoke, B.C.: to be Commissioners under Part I of the Inquiries 
Act to inquire.into the provision made for the welfare and maintenance of persons 
of the Japanese race resident in the Settlements in the Province of British Columbia, 
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Dr. F. W. Jackson: to be Chairman of such Commission. 1944. May 4, Malcolm 
McCrimmon, Head Clerk and John Lothrop Grew, Fur Supervisor, both of the 
Indian Affairs Branch of the Department of Mines and Resources, Ottawa, Ont.: 
to be Commissioners to take adhesions to Treaty No. 6, made and concluded at 
Forts Carlton and Pitt in 1876, of any Indians or groups of Indians who inhabit the 
area covered by the said Treaty but who, for any reason, have not been brought 
within its provisions. May 19, Hon. Justice W. A. MacDonald, a Judge of the 
Supreme Court of Alberta: to be a Commissioner, under Part I of the Inquiries Act, 
to make an inquiry into the question whether the persons removed from member- 
ship of the Indian Bands in the Lesser Slave Lake Agency, during the years 1941, 
1942 and 1948, are or are not members of any Band of Indians entitled to share in 
the properties and annuities of the Band. 


Days of Humble Prayer and Intercession.—Sunday, Sept. 6, 1942, and 
Sunday, Jan. 3, 1943, were appointed by proclamation as days of ‘‘Humble Prayer 
and Intercession to Almighty God on behalf of the cause undertaken by the United 
Kingdom, by Canada, and by other Dominions of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations, and by Allied and Associated Powers and ali those who are offering their 
lives for our cause and for a speedy and enduring peace founded upon justice and 
understanding”’. 


Days of General Thanksgiving.—Monday, Oct. 12, 1942, and Monday, 
Oct. 11, 1943, were appointed by proclamation as days of “general thanksgiving 
to Almighty God for the bountiful crop and other blessings with which Canada has 
been favoured’’. 


Section 3.—Dominion Legislation, 1942-43 


Legislation of the Third Session of the Nineteenth Parliament, Jan. 22, 
1942 to Jan. 27, 1943 


Nortre.—This classified list of Dominion Legislation has been compiled from the Statutes. Naturally, 
in summarizing material of this kind it is not always easy to convey the full implication of the legislation. 
The reader who is interested in any specific Act is therefore referred to the Statutes themselves. Adequate 
references are given in this summary. 


Chapter 


an Synopsis 
Date of Assent 


Finance and 
Taxation— 
ay Mare? 27. The Appropriation Act No. 1, 1942 grants an interim payment of $38,803,172-40 out 
of the Consolidated Revenue Fund for expenses of the public service incurred during 
the fiscal year 1942-43, being one-sixth of the amount of the main estimates. 


oe.) Mar i27, The Appropriation Act, No. 2, 1942 grants the payment of $3,530,840 out of the Con- 
solidated Revenue Fund for expenses of the public service based on further supple- 
mentary estimates for the fiscal year 1941-42, 


fore Niare toe The Supplementary 1941 War Appropriation Act provides for payment of $135,000,000, 
out of the Consolidated Revenue Fund, beyond the ordinary grants of Parliament, 
for expenses in connection with national defence and security incurred during the 
fiscal year 1941-42, and authorizes the re-expenditure of moneys received as refunds 
or repayments under authority of previous War Appropriation Acts. 


Seaiiar «27 The War Appropriation (United Kingdom Financing) Act, 1942 makes provision for 
: the placing of a sum not exceeding $1,000,000,000, out of the Consolidated Revenue 
Fund, in the Bank of Canada for the account of the United Kingdom for the pur- 
chase in Canada of munitions of war, foodstuffs and other supplies and to defray 

other expenses incurred in Canada arising out of the War. 


9 Mar. 27 The War Appropriation Act, No. 1, 1942 authorizes the payment, out of the Con- 
solidated Revenue Fund, of a sum not exceeding $500,000,000 for expenses incurred 
during the fiscal year 1942-43, being one-fourth of the amount of $2,000,000,000 
granted to His Majesty for the purpose of security, defence and welfare of Canada. 
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Legislation of the Third Session of the Nineteenth Parliament, Jan. 22, 
1942 to Jan. 27, 1943—continued 


Chapter 
and Synopsis 
Date of Assent 


Finance and 
Taxation—con. 


11 May 28 The Appropriation Act, No. 3, 1942 grants payment, out of the Consolidated Revenue 
Fund, of $19,401,586-20 towards defraying the expenses of the public service during 
the fiscal year 1942-48, being one-twelfth of the items contained in the main esti- 
mates, together with an additional interim of $550,655-91, being one-twelfth of the 
amount set forth in the Schedule to the Act. 


13 May 28 The Dominion-Provincial Taxation Agreement Act, 1942 authorizes the Governor in 
Council to enter into agreements with the Governments of the Provinces of Canada 
respecting the vacating by the Provinces and their municipalities of the personal 
income and corporation tax fields for the duration of the War, and for a certain 
readjustment period thereafter, and fixes the amounts of compensation payable by 
the Dominion to the provinces therefor. 


14 May 28 The Maritime Provinces Additional Subsidies Act, 1942 authorizes payment out of the 
Consolidated Revenue Fund of additional annual subsidies to the Maritime Pro- — 
vinces with the proviso that such subsidies shall not be payable while agreements 
under the provisions of the Dominion-Provincial Taxation Agreement Act, 1942, 
remain in force. 


18 June 12 The Appropriation Act, No. 4, 1942 grants the payment out of the Consolidated Rev- 
enue Fund, of $19,401,586-20 for defraying the expenses of the public service during 
the fiscal year 1942-43, being one-twelfth of the items contained in the main esti- 
mates, together with an additional interim of $550,655-91, being one-twelfth of — 
the amount set forth in the Schedule to the Act. a 


20 June 12 The Loan Act, 1942 authorizes the raising of-a loan, by the issue and sale of securities 
of Canada, of an amount not to exceed $750,000,000 for redemption of loans or obli- 
gations of Canada and for the public service generally. 


21 June 12 The War Appropriation Act, No. 2, 1942 grants the payment of $2,000,000,000, out of 
the Consolidated Revenue Fund, less the amount provided for in ¢.9, for defraying 
expenses incurred during the fiscal year 1942-43 in connection with the national 
defence, security and welfare of Canada. Authority is also given for the raising, 
by the issue and sale of securities of Canada, of a sum not exceeding $2,000,000,000, 
as may be required for the purposes of the Act. 


OSA TOS an. An Act to Amend the Customs Tariff (c. 44 R.S.C. 1927 and amendments) increases 
the rates of duty on alcoholic beverages and effects certain other changes in 
Schedule A to the Customs Tariff. 


25° *Augsod An Act 'to Amend the Dominion Succession Duty Act (c. 14, 1940-41) makes super- 
annuation and pension benefits provided by the deceased subject to duty and intro- 
duces revisions mainly in respect to exemptions and payment of duties and transfer 
of property. Added to the former list of exemptions is ‘‘residential property of 
foreign officials’’. 


267) vAug. 1 An Act to Amend the Excess Profits Tax Act, 1940 (c. 32, and 1940 amendments) revises 
the rates of taxation on excess profits. The profits of certain base metal and stra- 
tegic mineral mines coming into operation within three years after Jan. 1, 1943, 
are exempt from taxation under this Act and provision is made for the refunding of 
a certain portion of the tax after the cessation of hostilities. Other minor amend- 
ments are made. 


Pe bine Gries | An Act to Amend the Excise Act (c. 52, 1934 and amendments) increases the duties on 
spirits, Canadian brandy, beer, malt, malt syrup and Canadian raw leaf tobacco. 


28 Aug. 1 An Act to Amend the Income War Tax Act (c. 97, R.S.C. 1927 and amendments). 
By this Act the rates of tax on individual incomes and gifts are increased and the 
rules concerning the computation and collection of income tax are completely revised. 
Provision is made for the deduction of the tax at the source of income and also for 
the refunding of a certain portion of the tax after the cessation of hostilities. The 
National Defence Tax is repealed. 


apy souNines | ail An Act to Amend the Special War Revenue Act (c. 179, R.S.C. 1927 and amendments). 
Ixcise tax is imposed on telephone despatches, telephone extensions, certain places 
of entertainment and also a retail purchase tax on goods imported into Canada. 
Upward revisions are made in the excise taxes paid by insurance companies on net 
premiums, long-distance telephone calls, transportation tickets, seats, berths, etc., 
cigarette papers, cigarette paper tubes, cigarettes, tobacco, soft drinks, furs, playing 
cards and wines. 
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Legislation of the Third Session of the Nineteenth Parliament, Jan. 22, 
1942 to Jan. 27, 1943—continued 


Chapter 


an Synopsis 
Date of Assent 


Finance and 
Taxation—concl. 


36 Aug. 1 The Appropriation Act, No. 5, 1942 grants payments of $153,861,377-80 and $28,159,700, 
less the amounts already authorized under cc. 2, 11 and 18, out of the Consolidated 
Revenue Fund, for public service expenses for the fiscal year 1942-43. Authority 
is also given for raising, by the issue and sale of securities of Canada, a sum not 
exceeding $200,000,000 for public works and general purposes. 


Agriculture— 


4 Mar. 27 | An Act to Amend the Canadian Wheat Board Act, 1935 (c. 53, 1935 and amendments) 
raises the basic price of No. 1 Manitoba Northern wheat from 70 cents per bushel 
to 90 cents per bushel and the prices of other grades accordingly. 


5 Mar. 27 | An Act to Amend the Prairie Farm Assistance Act, 1939 (c. 50, 1939 and amendments) 
ee that any crop year may be declared an emergency year for the purposes 
of this Act. 


10 Mar. 27 The Wheat Acreage Reduction Act, 1942 establishes the basic acreages for wheat, 
: ee coarse grains and grass, together with the payments on acreage 
reductions. 


COM eR AT Cenk The Veterans’ Land Act, 1942. The purpose of this Act is to assist and encourage 
suitably qualified veterans to engage in agricultural pursuits after the cessation of 
hostilities by the provision of financial assistance and training facilities. 


Labour— 


34 Aug. 1 The Vocational Training Co-ordination Act, 1942 authorizes the Dominion Govern- 
ment to undertake projects for the purpose of training persons for gainful employment 
either in industry or in the Armed Forces and to provide financial assistance to the 
Provinces for similar undertakings. 


External Affairs— 


24 Aug. 1 |An Act to Amend the Department of External Affairs Act (c. 65, R.S.C. 1927) provides 
that any civil servant appointed as a diplomatic or consular representative after 
Jan. 1, 1938, may continue to be a contributor to the Civil Service Superannuation 
Act and to receive the same benefits under the Act. 


Insurance— 


30. Aug) 1 The War Risk Insurance Act, 1942 makes provision for insurance of property in Canada 
against damage by enemy action and the payment of compensation for certain war 
damage. 


Justice— 


19 June 12 | An Act to Amend the Canada Evidence Act (c. 59, R.S.C. 1927 and amendments). 
| By this Act certain terms are defined and conditions given under which photographs 
may be used in evidence. 


National Defence— 


29-3 Auge “1 The National Resources Mobilization Act, Amendment Act, 1942 removes from the Act 
the restrictions on the sending out of the country of persons called for military service. 


oles Aug, 1 The Reinstatement in Civil Employment Act, 1942 provides for the compulsory rein- 
statement in their former employment of discharged members of His Majesty’s 
Forces and other designated classes of persons. 


Trade and 
Commerce— 


6 Mar. 27 An Act to Amend the Precious Metals Marking Act (c. 84, R.S.C. 1927 and amendments) 
allows a 10 p.c. leeway on assay of materials used in gold-filled articles. 


16 May 28 An Act to repeal the Petroleum and Naphtha Act (c. 159, R.S.C. 1927 and amendment). 
; By that Act petroleum and naphtha made in Canada or imported into Canada were 
raeettes ili to inspection before being sold or offered for sale for consumption in 

anada. 


30. Aug. 1) An Act to Amend the Precious Metals Marking Act (c. 84, R.S.C. 1927 and amendments) 
' refers to the word ‘‘gold’’ in respect of the marking of watch cases manufactured in 
Canada or imported and offered for sale. 
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Legislation of the Third Session of the Nineteenth Parliament, Jan. 22, 
1942 to Jan. 27, 1943—concluded 


Chapter ; 
and Synopsis 
Date of Assent 


Transportation— 


12 May 28 An Act respecting the appointment of Auditors for National Railways provides for the 


appointment of independent auditors for 1942 to make a continuous audit of the ac- 
counts of the National Railways. 


17. May 28 The Toronto Harbour Commissioners’ Act, 1942 grants to the Corporation the power to 
renew or refund any debentures issued by it and to borrow money and to issue de- 
bentures. 3% 


22) Aen OL The Canadian National Railways Financing and Guarantee Act, 1942 authorizes the pro- 
vision of moneys to meet certain capital expenditures made and capital indebted- 
ness incurred by the Canadian National Railways System during the calendar 
year 1942; to provide for the refunding of financial obligations, and to authorize the 
guarantee by His Majesty of certain securities to be issued by the Canadian National 
Railways Company. s 


Miscellaneous— 


1 Mar. 5 | The Dominion Plebiscite Act, 1942 provides for the taking of a plebiscite in every 
electoral district in Canada and the taking of the votes of the ordinary voters and 
the Canadian Service voters on the question: ‘‘Are you in favour of releasing the 
Government from any obligation arising out of any past commitments restricting the 
methods of raising men for military service?” 


15 May 28 An Act to authorize an Agreement between His Majesty the King and the Corporation of 
the City of Oltawa (c. 15, 1920 and amendments) extends for one year from July 1, 
1941, the agreement of Mar. 30, 1920, with the City of Ottawa for certain payments 
in lieu of part of rates and taxes for civic services and water, and in settlement of 
certain claims. 


Legislation of the Fourth Session of the Nineteenth Parliament, Jan. 27, 
1943 to July 24, 1943 


Chapter 
and Synopsis 
Date of Assent 


Finance and 
Taxation— 


2 Feb. 16 The- Supplementary 1942 War Appropriation Act provides for payment, out of the 
Consolidated Revenue Fund, of $858,000,000, beyond the ordinary grants of Parlia- 
ment, for expenses incurred in connection with national defence and security during 


the fiscal year 1942-43 and authorizes the re-expenditure of moneys received as — 


refunds or repayments under authority of previous War Appropriation Acts. 


3h WADE AaTo The Appropriation Act, No. 1, 1943 grants an interim payment of $40,314,665-57 out of 


the Consolidated Revenue Fund for expenses of the public service for the fiscal — 


year 1943-44, being one-sixth of the amount of the main estimates. 


AS SADT SE <o The Appropriation Act, No. 2, 1943 grants payment, out of the Consolidated Revenue ~ 


Fund, of $2,694,361-76 for public service expenses based on further supplementary 
estimates for the fiscal year 1942-43. 


5 Apr. 5 | The War Appropriation Act, No. 1, 1943 authorizes the payment, out of the Consol- ‘ 
idated Revenue Fund, of a sum not exceeding $648,333,333-33 for expenses incurred — 
during the fiscal year 1943-44, being one-sixth of the amount of $3,890,000,000 granted 


to His Majesty in connection with the security, defence and welfare of Canada. 


6 erAprie 21 The Appropriation Act, No. 3, 1943 grants payment, out of the Consolidated Revenue © 
Fund, of $33,333-33 for a certain charge and expense of the public service being five- — 


sixths of item 116 in the main estimates 1943-44. 


7 *Apr. 21 An Act to Amend the Customs Tariff (c. 44 R.S.C. 1927 and amendments). By this 


Act certain changes are made in Schedule A to the Customs Tariff including an 


increase in the duties on certain alcoholic beverages. 
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Fee. oan of the Fourth Session of the Nineteenth Parliament, Jan. 27, 
1943 to July aa 1943—continued 


Chapter 
and Synopsis 
Date of Assent 


Finance and 
Taxation—concl. 


9 Apr. 21 | An Act to Amend the Excise Act (c. 52, 1934 and amendments). Among the revisions 
set forth in this Act are those concerning the handling of spirits and manufactured 
tobacco. The excise duties are raised on spirits and Canadian brandy. 


To Apr Zt An Act to Amend the Special War Revenue Act (c. 179, R.S.C. 1927 and amendments) 
increases to two cents the stamp tax on letters and post cards, except on those ad- 
dressed to members of the Armed Forces overseas, on which the stamp tax is one 
cent. The excise taxes on cigarette papers and tubes and on places of amusement are 
increased and those on cigarettes and manufactured tobacco removed. Other 
yoke mainly in connection with deductions, refunds. and drawbacks are 
made. 


13 May 20 | An Act to Amend the Excess Profits Tax Act, 1940 (c. 32, 1940 and amendments). The 
Act makes certain revisions re the rate of tax on profits of oil and gas royalty com- 
panies, the ascertaining of standard profits of certain controlled cornpanies, the 
instalment payment of the tax, etc. 


«114 May 20 | An Act to Amend the Income War Taz Act (c. 97 R.S.C. 1927 and amendments). The 
5 Act makes numerous amendments in regard to procedure, the most important deal- 
ing with service pay and allowances received by members of the Armed F orces 
on active service; exemption of, or reduction of taxation on moneys expended i in the 
drilling of dry oil wells or in prospecting for certain minerals; and the waiving of 
half the tax due on 1942 incomes.. 


15 May 20 The Appropriation Act, No. 4, 1943 grants payment, out of the Consolidated Revenue 
Fund, of $40,307,998- 90 for expenses of the public service for the fiscal year 1943-44, 
being ‘one-sixth of the amount of the main estimates (less item 116). 


16 May 20 The War Appropriation Act, No. 2, 1948 authorizes the payment, out of the Consolid- 
ated Revenue Fund, of a sum not exceeding $648,333,333-33 for expenses incurred 
during the fiscal year 1943, being one-sixth of the amount of $3,890,000,000 granted 
to His Majesty in connection with the security, defence and welfare of Canada. 


17. May 20 | The War Appropriation (United Nations Mutual Aid) Act, 1943 authorizes the establish- 
ment of a Canadian Mutual Aid Board for the purpose of making war supplies avail- 
able to the United Nations to be) used in the joint and effective prosecution of the 
War. The sum of $1,000,000,000 is provided out of Consolidated Fund Account for 
expenditures incurred under the Act and Ser wey is given for the raising of an ad- : 
ditional $1,000,000,000 for the purposes of the Act 


Qten duly. 24 The Canada- United States of America Tar Convention Act, 1943 confirms a Convention 
and Protocol between the Governments of Canada and the United States regarding 
the avoidance of double taxation and the prevention of fiscal evasion in the case of 
income taxes. 


24 July 24 |An Actto Amend the Department of National Revenue Act (c. 1387, R.S.C. 1927 and amend: 
ments) authorizes the appointment of a Deputy Minister of National Revenue for 
Taxation, which position shall carry the duties of the former Commissioner of 
Income Tax and Commissioner of Succession Duties; also a Deputy Minister of 
Sets and Excise in place of the Commissioner of Customs and the Commissioner 
of Excise. 


32) duly. 24 The War Appropriation Act, No. 3, 1943 grants payment of $3,890,000,000, out of the 
Consolidated Revenue Fund, less the amounts provided for in cc. 5 and 16, towards 
defraying expenses incurred during the fiscal year 1943-44 in connection with national 
defence and security. Authority is also given for the raising, by the issue and sale 
of securities of Canada, of a sum not exceeding $3,890,000,000, as may be required 

for the purposes of the Act. 


So) weal y: 124 The Appropriation Act, No. 6, 1943 grants payment, out of the Consolidated Revenue 
Fund, of $161,231,995:62 and $43,633,933-82 less the amounts already authorized 
under cc. 3, 6 and 15 for public service expenses for the fiscal year 1943-44. Authority 
is also given for raising, by the issue and sale of securities of Canada, a sum not 
exceeding $200,000,000 for public works and general purposes. 


Agriculture— 


12 Apr. 21 | An Actlo Amend the Wheat Acreage Reduction Act, 1942 (c. 10, 1942-48) provides for the 
computation of basic acreages on lands not operated in 1940 and makes certain 
revisions regarding payments on acreage reductions. 


26 July 24 The Farmers’ Creditors ‘Arrangement Act, 19438. The Farmers’ Creditors Arrangement 
Act, 1934 (ce. 53) and amendments thereto are repealed and new legislation enacted 
for the purposes of providing means whereby compromises or rearrangements may 
be effected between insolvent farmers and their creditors. 
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Legislation of the Fourth Session of the Nineteenth Parliament, Jan. 27, 


1943 to July 24, 1943—concluded 


Chapter 


and 


Date of Assent 


External Trade— 


28 July 24 
Justice— 
1 Saeiebaero 
20 July 24 
23 «July 24 
Pdi i ivlliien PL 
Labour— 
31 July 24 
Transportation— 
18 July 24 
22 July 24 
Miscellaneous— 
8 Apr. 21 
10Aprs zl 
19 July 24 
21a ely 24 
29 July 24 
30-4 July 324 


= 


Synopsis 


An Act to repeal the Japanese Treaty Act, 1913 (c. 27, 1913) which enacted a certain 
treaty of commerce and navigation between His Majesty the King and His Majesty 
the Emperor of Japan. 


An Act to Amend an Act respecting the Chief Justice of Canada (c. 14, 1939). The Act 
extends the term of office of the Chief Justice of Canada from three years to four 
years. . 


An Act to Amend the Canada Evidence Act (c. 59, R.S.C. 1927 and amendments) estab- 
lishes the validity of oaths, affidavits, etc., taken or received by officers of His 
Majesty’s diplomatic or consular services or Canadian Government Trade Com- 
eee while serving in any foreign country or any Empire country outside of 

anada. 


An Act to Amend the Criminal Code (c. 36, R.S.C. and amendments). These revisions 
relate.to a number of items under the Act, including offensive weapons, gambling 
facilities and devices and evidence and trials. 


An Act to Amend the Exchequer Court Act (c. 34R.S.C. 1927 and amendments) defines 
a member of the naval, military or air forces of His Majesty as a servant of the Crown 
for the purpose of determining liability in actions by or against His Majesty. 


An Act to Amend the Unemployment Insurance Act, 1940 (c. 44, 1940) makes numerous 
administrative revisions to the original legislation. 


An Act respecting the Appointment of Auditors for National Railways provides for the 
appointment of independent auditors for 1943 to make a continuous audit of the 
accounts of the National Railways. 


The Canadian National Railways Financing and Guarantee Act, 1943, authorizes the pay- 
ment of a sum not exceeding $6,046,300, out of the Consolidated Revenue Fund, to 
meet certain capital expenditures made and capital indebtedness incurred by the 
Canadian National Railways System during 1948, and also authorizes the guarantee 
eas His Majesty of certain securities to be issued by the Canadian National Railway 

ompany. 


An Act to Amend the Department of Munitions and Supply Act (c. 3, 1939 and amend- 
ments). By this Act personnel appointments to the Department of Munitions 
and Supply and their salaries are validated. Revisions are made in conditions 
under which contracts may be made and signed and in the powers of control over 
persons producing munitions under contract. 


An Act to authorize an Agreement between His Majesty the King and the Corporation of 
The City of Ottawa (c. 15, 1920 and amendments) extends for one year from July 1, 
1942, the agreement of Mar. 30, 1920, with the City of Ottawa for certain payments 
in lieu of part of rates and taxes for civic services and water, and in settlement of 
certain claims. 


The British Columbia Indian Reserves Mineral Resources Act confirms an agreement 
between the Dominion Government and the Provincial Government of British 
Columbia to the effect that, with certain provisions, the administration, control 
and disposal of minerals and mineral claims on Indian Reserves in British Columbia 
shall be subject to the Laws of the Province, and that the revenue therefrom shall 
be divided equally between the Province and the Dominion. 


An Act to Amend the Federal District Commission Act, 1927 (c. 55 R.S.C. 1927 and 
Np ane extends the annual payment of $200,000 for a period of ten years from 
pr. 1, 1948. 


The National Physical Fitness Act, establishes a National Council on Physical Fitness, 
the duty of which shall be the promotion of the physical fitness of the people of 
Canada by financial assistance to physical education, training of teachers and co- 
operation with existing organizations and with the provinces. 


An Act to Confirm the Transfer of Certain Lands to Ontario and Quebec. This Act pro- 
vides for the transfer of certain Dominion lands to the two provinces of Ontario and 
Quebec owing to the necessity of developing additional power on the Ottawa River 
for the operation of war industries. 


EE ee 


APPENDIX I 
External Trade of Canada, 1940-44 


Preliminary figures of the external trade of Canada for the fiscal year ended 
Mar. 31, 1944, show a grand total trade of $4,974,748,551 as compared with 
$4,068,095,674 for the previous fiscal year and $3,404,837,311 for 1941-42. The 
increase was mainly in domestic exports which rose from $2,421,446,478 in 1942-43 


to $3,173,143,528 in 1943-44. 


Imports were $1,762,771,514 in 1943-44 as compared 


with $1,625,503,839 in 1942-43. Foreign exports were $38,828,509 compared with 


$21,145,357. 


The following tables show: the imports and domestic exports of Canada, classified 
by industrial groups, by months, April, 1942, to March, 1944; the total trade of 
Canada, by months, during the war years; and an analysis of domestic exports for 


the calendar year 1943 by countries to which the goods are exported. 


1.—Imports and Domestic Exports of Canada (Excluding Gold), Classified by 
Industrial Groups, by Months, April, 1942-March, 1944 


Industrial Group 


Imports 


Agricultural products....... 
Animal products............ 
Fibres and textiles.......... 
Wood and paper............ 
Tron and its products........ 
Non-ferrous metals......... 


Chemicals............. ete 
Miscellaneous commodities . 


Agricultural products....... 
Animal products............ 
Fibres and textiles.......... 
Wood and paper............ 
Iron and its products........ 
Non-ferrous metals......... 


@hemicaisy. Sco seen ccs 
Miscellaneous commodities . 


Agricultural products....... 
Animal products............ 
Fibres and textiles.......... 
Wood and paper...........- 
Tron and its products........ 
Non-ferrous metals......... 
Non-metallic minerals...... 
Chemicals 
Miscellaneous commodities.. 


eeceo ese eee eee es ere 


83832—67 


1942, 


14, 246, 323 
2,612,111 
14, 244, 155 
3,290, 061 
37,326, 564 
7,164, 995 
17,076, 827 
5, 580, 431 
40,571,474 


15, 601, 876 
3,398, 278 
18, 161,546 
3,255, 981 
35, 681, 939 
7,129, 648 
19, 180, 002 
6, 611, 184 
38,509, 278 


1942 


12, 298, 962 
2,940,784 
15, 409, 210 
3,118, 755 
35, 505, 791 
6,194, 935 
20,945,214 
5, 889, 529 
44,190,375 


11,521,625 
3, 163, 587 
18,071,476 
2,965,073 
36, 137,020 
7,131,134 
20, 182, 497 
5, 526, 083 
34, 650, 547 


9,302, 776 
3, 132, 850 
16, 677, 802 


4,950, 106 
35, 612, 143 


1943 


8,510, 927 
2,990, 226 
15, 306, 906 
3,052, 964 
31,054, 275 
7,022,066 
21,190, 661 
5, 236, 541 
31,979, 446 


15,115,775 
2,876, 141 
13, 207, 367 
3,247,769 
24, 747,445 
6, 508, 272 
22,929, 847 
5, 505, 250 
46,055, 024 


12,417,379 
2,638, 049 
13,127,091 
3,025,499 
21,907, 834 
5,383, 613 
20,336, 305 
4,941,247 
42,427,221 


13, 446,417 
| 2,362, 005 
14, 408, 877 
2, 900, 726 
19, 899, 668 
6, 208, 564 
17, 285, 265 
5, 934, 657 
55, 123, 215 


11,060, 221 
2,845,711 
15, 731, 203 
2,939, 157 
21, 988, 792 
6, 642, 654 
14,721, 890 
5,016, 617 
46, 352, 258 


1943 


10, 667, 559 
3, 056, 737 
13, 298, 856 
3,077,778 
18,778, 706 
6, 223, 126 
14, 225, 283 
4,759, 175 
40, 331, 887 


18,716, 130 
3, 890, 316 
17,494, 744 
3,679,322 
23, 967,172 
8, 233, 553 
18, 919, 242 
6,073, 952 
50, 138, 422 


14,795,273 
3,022,300 
18, 707, 700 
3,585, 116 
38, 414, 953 
8, 406, 059 
17, 552, 848 
5, 885, 107 


40,329, 164 


16, 953, 923 
3,150, 451 
21,441, 424 
3,497, 330 
44, 859, 496 
8, 837, 605 
22,736,390 
6, 293, 574 
26, 623,221 
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17,471,599 
3, 127, 263 
14,197,749 
3,416, 573 
44,300, 099 
10, 618, 411 
21,218, 220 
6,359, 321 


26, 052, 533 


17, 132, 422 
3, 640, 438 
16, 254, 619 
3,293, 307 
40, 530, 229 
11,577,016 
23, 834, 760 
6,081, 539 


28, 538, 864 


15, 083, 860 
3,022,015 
13, 680, 145 
3,347,173 
40, 916, 006 
10, 798, 285 
25, 655, 965 
6, 484, 988 


30, 146, 257 


10, 702, 698 
2,297, 200 
13, 250, 851 
3,206,300 
34, 862, 735 
13, 304, 404 
24,215, 145 
5, 234, 336 


30, 197,414 
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1.—_Imports and Domestic Exports of Canada (Excluding Gold), Classified by 


Industrial Groups, by Months, April, 1942-March, 1944—concluded 


1943 
Industrial Group 
Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. 
Imports—concluded $ $ $ $ 
Agricultural products....... 13,324,459 | 17,047,604 | 18,491,198 |) 14,366, 839 
Amimaleproducts aiden eact 2,728,304 | 3,063,459 | 2,631,888 || 3,497,767 
Fibres and textiles.......... 17,671,704 | 19,116,087 | 14,438,309 || 13,059, 526 
Wood and paper..........-. 3,425,035 | 3,683,914 | 3,133,484 || 3,289, 987 
Tron and its products........ 41,696,055 | 38,548,674 | 31,327,227 || 32,644,015 
Non-ferrous metals......... 10, 448,783 | 10,723,416 | 9,753,372 || 9,727,318 
Non-metallic minerals...... 24,030,175 | 23,747,513 | 20,085,735 || 18, 326, 648 
@hemicaistne te sees. 5,998,267 | 6,677,529 | 5,683,882 || 6,033,411 
Miscellaneous commodities .| 43,598,074 | 37,702,678 | 29,326,979 || 25,423,484 
1942 
Apr. May June July 
$ $ $ $ 
Domestic Exports 
Agricultural products....... 22,244,693 | 33,553,220 | 23,766,823 | 18,034, 435 
Animal products............ 17,320,313 | 26,695,683 | 19,014,640 | 19,345,299 
Fibres and textiles.......... 3,583,139 | 2,997,415 | 2,426,289 dave tly 
Wood and paper............ 29,581,973 | 33,155,275 | 35,419,046 | 35,086, 984 
Tron and its products........ 30,179,839 | 42,840,770 | 33,449,257 | 38,859, 266 
Non-ferrous metals......... 24,868,205 | 29,227,166 | 23,631,574 | 25,701,451 
Non-metallic minerals...... 3,831,470 | 4,609,948 | 4,950,688 | 4,854, 664 
Chemicals se rnin hea: 5,530,888 | 8,214,818 | 7,192,839 | 6,137,263 
Miscellaneous commodities..} 31,209,188 | 52,886,062 | 538,130,285 | 47,546,624 
1942 
Oct. Novy. Dec. Jan. 
$ $ $ $ 
Agricultural products....... 18,537,137 | 27,646,683 | 27,991,995 || 13, 865, 867 
Animal products............ 18, 923,908 | 26,572,906 | 21,981,675 || 18,713, 997 
Fibres and textiles.......... 1,910, 201 1, 246, 431 2,590, 452 1,180, 904 
Wood and paper............ 37,531,298 | 29,938,832 | 30,457,357 || 21,347, 644 
Tron and its products........ 46,035,570 | 40,416,696 | 47,718,419 || 27, 936, 305 
Non-ferrous metals......... 30,314, 883 | 27,065,424 | 31,373, 474 || 23, 806, 873 
Non-metallic minerals...... 5,834,077 | 5,198,483 | 5,105,840 || 3,544,811 
@hemicalswin vente seer. 6,375,394 | 5,095,141 6,784,266 || 4,638,381 
Miscellaneous commodities..| 46,482,990 | 41,614,640 | 95,172,592 || 62,289, 249 
1943 
Apr. May June July 
$ $ $ $ 
Agricultural products....... 30, 852,100 | 49,224,753 | 46,234,983 | 42,072,562 
Animal products.........:.. 23,306,510 | 28,247,598 | 24,092,105 | 29, 503, 437 
Fibres and textiles.......... 2,194,667 | 2,989,992 1,734, 158 1, 977, 853 
Wood and paper............ 31,412,452 | 30,147,074 | 33,479,226 | 35,746,701 
Tron and its products........ 50, 983,936 | 66,911,727 | 56,548,746 | 85,960,103 
Non-ferrous metals......... 31,905,323 | 31,114,880 | 26,187,963 | 29, 160, 137 
Non-metallic minerals...... 4, 569, 023 5, 366, 761 6,338, 255 5, 335, 531 
Chemicals. cee am eee 7,108, 727 6,774,779 | 5,334, 554 7, 684, 056 
Miscellaneous commodities..| 45,397,265 | 34,829,347 | 49,282,422 | 66,204,588 
1943 
Oct. Nov Dec Jan 
$ $ $ $ 
Agricultural products....... 49,399,319 | 54,497,364 | 75,600,210 || 40, 634, 430 
Animal products..:....:.... 22,054,286 | 27,529,819 | 28,065,019 || 28,351,128 
Fibres and textiles.......... 2,478,979 3, 614, 221 6,499,458 || 2,986,615 
Wood and paper............ 34, 747,657 | 37,636,283 | 37,222,634 || 29, 154,767 
Iron and its products........ 67,978,003 | 81,060,187 | 84,912,417 || 52,041,248 
Non-ferrous metals......... 30, 866,293 | 27,652,388 | 24,988,958 || 27,509,389 
Non-metallic minerals...... 5, 688, 156 5, 566, 486 5, 452, 423 4,122,314 
Wherniedie. tt 5 eae anon ers 9,661,657 | 8,651,809 | 7,192,470 || 8,330,696 
Miscellaneous commodities. .' 36,933, 858 | 43,703,655 | 32,637,685 || 48, 880, 847 


1944 
Feb. 


$ 


18, 047,310 
3, 288, 958 
13, 547, 891 
3, 473, 293 
39,017, 456 
8,151,345 
18,331, 411 
6,147,971 


28, 364, 777 


Aug. 


$ 


17,538, 695 
21,484, 544 
2,324,118 
34, 529, 103 
34, 642, 624 
24, 520, 648 
5,051, 353 
7,196, 971 
29,179,045 


1943 
Feb. 
$ 


18,113, 086 
19, 978, 484 
1, 268, 686 
24, 815, 326 
26, 455, 359 
23, 554, 334 
4,125, 930 
6,079, 996 
43, 308, 202 


Mar. 
$ 


20, 389, 215 
3,609, 391 
18,394, 475 
3,536, 219 
37,374,777 
9, 660, 671 
19, 661, 055 
6,793,115 
31,366, 767 


Sept. 


$ 


14, 782, 343 
18, 469, 383 
1, 540, 369 
31,798,614 
52, 906, 669 
24, 373, 360 
5, 105, 293 
4,902, 237 
52, 205, 983 


Mar. 
$ 


27, 224,773 
22,952, 731 
2,353, 957 
30, 707, 153 
35, 048, 767 
27,791,280 
4,773, 164 
7,828,735 
46, 489, 819 


38, 450, 216 
26, 490, 035 
2,482, 941 
37,078, 855 
72, 284, 526 
27, 483, 536 
5, 957, 665 
7,256,332 
75,376, 992 


1944 
Feb. 


$ 


44, 840, 025 
32,891, 208 
4,020, 784 
30,011, 422 
47, 845,335 
22,732,714 
4, 504, 459 
8, 138, 868 
32, 183,515 


38, 221, 711 
23, 632,051 
1, 844, 574 
36, 728, 653 
60, 564, 807 
28,192,995 
5,473,401 
8,179, 104 


42,077,182 . 


Mar. 


44,395, 659 
30, 159, 869 
3, 630,395 
34,730, 737 
79, 540, 045 
28, 909, 692 
4,796, 909 
7,973, 260 
48, 545, 733 
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2.—Trade of Canada (Excluding Gold), by Months, January, 1940-May, 1944 


1940 | 1941 | 1942 | 1943 | 1944 
: IMPORTS 
$ $ $ $ $ 
PAMUBLY.? tal. ven oe eeeaue as 104, 145 98, 382, 462 142, 126, 584 127, 298, 503 126, 368, 990 
EGONUAL Vics 6 cas citene Meroe 71,041, 553 89, 631, 628 119, 555, 851 114, 419, 107 138,370, 412 
MSGI 4. ciisles tac ie See 76, 733, 896 107, 982, 222 144, 886, 122 146, 112, 853 150, 785, 685 
VANS Lola «ial stsre, Aaa Fe ghecs hak 85,979, 519 106, 268, 419 142,112,941 150, 698, 520 137, 487, 106 
WTR 8y eee gin sate. 0:5 tee pease hae 100, 536, 837 128, 095, 970 147, 529, 732 154, 393, 414 159,038,099 
GAY i cic aee 90,704,835 | 114,923,715 | 146,493,555 | 146,761,768 " 
AUD ene wee ag oneeee are nasa 89, 496, 233 127, 707, 343 139, 349, 042 150, 883, 194 - 
AUSUSUs ba )s sus oe eee terrae 96, 835, 858 137, 913, 470 131, 877, 572 149, 134, 694 - 
September, Usasgoe sone 86, 286, 828 136, 991, 167 126, 344, 012 137,271,083 - 
OChODER- 2 shoe Geena 108, 644, 852 140, 819, 038 140, 192, 890 162, 920, 856 = 
UNE higevenl Ofsl pe hemes GE Oe 102, 283, 687 134, 190, 517 126, 204, 238 160,310, 824 - 
PD CC OIN OCLs i yop s0k irk erete 102, 302, 476 125, 885, 699 137, 569, 394 134, 872,074 - 
Totalssi.4ancno: 1,081,950,719 | 1,448,791,650 | 1,644,241,933 | 1,735,076,890 = 
DOMESTIC EXPORTS 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Sanuaryic ck iw.) <0. 2 90,100,133 | 86,921,468 | 150,519,904 | 177,324,031 242,011, 434 
1 peer gl a ee 71,078, 946 99,596,443 | 166,518,968 | 167,699, 403 227, 168, 331 
Marcie ee ee, 82,719,395 | 101,918,653 | 175,481,759 | 205,170,379 282, 682, 299 
APTA ee chose ach cesta valonemerets 83, 565, 008 116, 932, 587 168, 349, 708 227,730, 003 282,890, 613 
IVER Varese ore che cea cre here ale, tps 109, 852, 709 161, 639, 089 234, 180, 352 250, 606, 911 868, 356, 855 
ENO oe ool wake reins ek 110, 823, 041 145, 358, 592 202,981, 436 249, 232, 362 - 
BTU Wn ts Partenaires reat 100, 782, 062 169, 684, 572 197, 323, 103 303, 644, 968 - 
PAUISUGS Ue ots ete ise der geo ak 110, 548,017 147, 939, 357 176, 467,101 292, 861,098 - 
DEPLCMMDCL vac ieee eyesore: 101, 439, 603 139,975, 612 206, 084, 251 244, 914, 478 - 
OYG HS) u7e5 CO ees BOER eS 102, 972, 407 138, 129, 242 211, 895, 408 259, 808, 158 = 
INiovemberien ccc lescuoeu. 1452172 162, 435, 094 204, 795, 236 289, 912, 212 = 
WEComPEL. «cee. dct ieee 97, 620, 927 150, 472, 466 269, 176,070 302,571, 274 = 
Totals........... 1,178,954,420 | 1,621,003,175 | 2,363,773,296 | 2,971,475,277 ie 
TOTAL TRADE 
$ $ $ $ Eri 
Gener. oe: 161,957,982 | 187,335,121 | 294,434,021 | 305, 833,776 372, 358, 627 
MOO Ary . occa ue 00s 22 143,355,624 | 190,155,778 | 287,752,712 | 283, 890,776 367, 637, 669 
Waele sek cae eee 160, 199, 036 210, 940, 609 321, 835, 895 352, 685, 771 440, 728, 409 
PASTIME ere ar a cs sits. 2 170, 672,197 224, 661, 513 312,110, 537 379,775, 700 424,167,523 
INT GiViRe, Mae ictsvmerh erate a als's) ws 211,300, 484 290, 758, 609 383, 239, 415 407, 700, 215 529, 887,430 
PUMCHE Syerecitatte sce ea ao: 202,326, 491 261, 746, 098 351, 157, 731 397, 898, 714 - 
Ae idl 2 ey ED re aoe ae ara 190, 959, 406 298, 608, 198 338, 522, 221 457, 409, 956 - 
PRTISUB UN Giieteisiee ac eel ela 208,195, 431 288, 409, 726 309,661,021 | 444, 240, 556 - 
September s..s.N soos 6 189, 065, 024 279, 887, 786 333, 858, 851 384, 639, 552 - 
(BY orb) of AI ra er ene 215, 435, 662 280, 496, 801 353, 160, 229 425, 795, 307 - 
INOVENUDCPG oases ceo 220, 687, 838 298, 269, 146 335, 166, 671 453, 723,018 - 
MOSCEIMDEr ca scdeedsoe es 201, 013,136 277, 976, 811 408, 808, 675 442, 835, 828 - 
Totals........... 2,275,168,311 | 3,089, 246,191 | 4,029,707,979 | 4,736, 429,169 z. 
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APPENDIX I 


3.—Domestic Exports of Canada, by Commodities and by Countries, Calendar 


Commodity 


Agricultural and Vegetable Products!. . 
PUES Ree sy ase Sere eee, eee OAT 


QTaINS I, CAE ROO ae Serie ee ee 


Animal Productshi. tn) Melee. see 
Cattle (except for stock)............. 
Bishery products. s.c%.o cence ese. 
HKursi(chieflyvaw)er cna eee 
Hides; raw. Jcen one. eee 
Leather, unmanufactured............ 
Leather, manufactured............... 
Meats. 315 eee eee. tet ee 


COUNT. eri tas anes: teneaeee podran ey 


Woodiand!PapertWy.te.csee me eae ee 
Planks‘and board8eii sises.. oie ele 
‘Limber,squareverc ve scew. sean ee 
Shingles, ‘red cedar. 525. overs 
Pulpwood 5) eGo es se 
Wood-pulp Weise soe eee 
Paper, newsprint, <... esas <> bcwar iiss 


iron end Ite Products}... she foe 
Pigs, ingots, Cte. 1. Tacdess eeu tee 
Rolling-mill products................ 
Pubes: and pipes? svo.<. ss yeuccds ee 
Farm implements..................- 
Hardware and cutlery............... 
Machinery, other than farm......... 
Motor-vehicles and parts............. 


Non-Ferrous Metals (excluding gold)... 


eeeoer sone eceeceereceec ee reeeeesreoceee 


—_—_—_—_—_——— eee 


1 Includes other items not specified. 
countries not specified. 


2 Includes certain military stores. 


Year 1943 
1943 Country 1943 
$’000 $000 
British Empire 
483 7b74\|eUnited Kingdom... wae.stae seem ates 1,032, 647 
6, 895 APO. esc Nake teats ee actorattte me oeleree me ,979 
7,799 || Africa—British East.................. 18, 707 
314, 988 British*South:.. 2.22). sence 35,616 
32, 435 Southern Rhodesia........... 1,386 
234, 458’ BritishwWests tno eee 7,614 
OG 274 Fl Orrin cl 8.4, caster act lereiee te cecraeere carat eens 2,011 
17,272 || British East Indies—-British India.... 134, 576 
28,935 Ceylon es.nce ne , 364 
British ‘Guianagas.aac eee eee 5,740 
British West Indies—Barbados A ethos 2,955 
289, 566 Jamaica, en ae 8, 986 
5, 634 Trinidad and 
57, 148 MOobRgZOr voce 13, 706 
26, 449 Otherses. oe 4,365 
565 || Newfoundland.............-.......... 43,473 
3,362 ceania—Australia Re end eine uea ates 46, 686 
2,789 iL eee a tad sa aes 297 
Bea ; New Zealand..............- 28, ae 
26° 811 alesting io. isin eck bce Re ee 816 
15,064 Totals, British Empire?........... 1,401,662 
30, 620 
8,133 
‘ 
a aes Foreign Countries 
4,522 ArgentMaccgs: on. shah ie ee 3,677 
Bolivia eer eee acre a ee 198 
3915 O70s EB tazil oye RHE epee cc eee ec een eee 4,964 
TA AS2: NOUS 2 92s rape Sattar ete os ee 1,028 
B56 § Colombians acne at bk cane ee 1,338 
62203. Costa Rica tices mates scenes 174 
T3565 | SGubacae t sete cioe Le tee ee ee 2,416 
100" O13 WE Cuadorecon ase ane meses eter 215 
1447075 EUG V Dine cn toatcoeee ee ee eae 188, 664 
French Possessions. ..........22+5s% ee. soe 
18-65] Woe ee ee 79 
22, G98: Hawalitio tcc: feds. co Np eee 2,907 
4;590:). Honduras oo seer) ie ake 123 
158 it Toeland sh. ae, cia soc dert ee 2,171 
10/286. Mtg Gite: ek SOREL ok tte eee eae 22,067 
$109.1 Mexico fy. ohn Le eee 8,330 
10,043 || Netherlands West Indies ke .c ese 484 
507, 424 INICATAZUAS on ce tet aeeoaee eee 215 
ate alee entele sient san Oru eeter Roo oe te 
ALATUAY wie ig tae cont ee eee 
sees 108 Peri Re cine eee ee 766 
Portugaly asics ec ees ee 888 
62,192 }| Portuguese Africa..............eceeee 120 
§, 428) 1 Puerta Rico toot. oat cee ke 1,279 
i O20 A AISSIA Oo eet ome t cat cee An eer 57,660 
19; J48 sii Salvador. tt, eee tae «och kat eee ee 155 
Dane Oomingon rok ee oe 125 
ip SDAIN. jee aekee hess Ree ee eee 169 
86,391 | Switserland...........2..s.cccce¥eue, 11,579 
2,519 United States kan onet tee ler eee 1,149, 232 
18,144 Urugday stool otis eee eee 843 
4,01l of Venenuela. cso ce ci ey ee ee 735 
eae a Totals, Foreign Countries’. ...... 1,569,813 
803 WERT Ta 
Grand Totalsi... eee 2,971,475 
2,971,475 


3 Includes other 


| 
; 


— = 
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APPENDIX II 
Survey of Production, 1941-42 


The enterprises engaged in the production of commodities were definitely more 
active in 1942 than in the preceding year. The net value of output by the nine 
main branches, after elimination of intergroup duplication and cost of materials 
was $6,258,463,000 against $4,720,073,000 in 1941. The gain of 32-4 p.c. was 
shared by the primary and secondary activities, but the advance registered by 
elementary operations was more pronounced. Agriculture showed an increase of 
77-9 p.c. and manufactures an increase of 27-1 p.c. 


1.—Gross and Net Values of Production in Canada, by Industries, 1941 and 1942 


Percentage 
1941 1942 of Net 
Division of Industry Rea Cree mee Yr artnet es Uae ae sinner cial 
Production, 
Gross! Net! Gross! Net! 1942 
; $ $ $ $ p.c. 
PA BLIGUIGUTO 32.6. voc fen eee * 1,431,770,000 | . 951,025,000 | 2,136,529,000 | 1,691,540,000 27-03 
Borestry £2) cre idee Sees 711, 004, 556 421,419, 139 763,988, 245 429,079, 260 6-86 
EISMOPIES J... vas aces: 82,522,675 51, 769, 638 103,118,177 64, 821, 702 1-04 
PADDING rain ucace eee 15, 138,040 15,138,040 23, 801, 213 23, 801, 213 0-38 
Minin gee eo aie gf By heye 866 ; 293, 332 2 497, 904, 632 946,021,397 514,109,951 8-21 
Electric power........... 186, 080, 354 183,146, 426 203, 835, 365 200,345, 240 3-20 
Totals, Primary 
Production. < 0.23. ... 3,292, 808,957 | 2,120,402,875 || 4,177,293,397 | 2,923,697,366 46-72 
Construction. .:../...... 639, 750, 624 269,561, 885 635, 649,570 310,917, 190 4-97 
Custom and repair....... 199,377,000 135, 287,000 205, 364, 000 139,349,000 2-23 
Manufactures?........... 6,076,308,124 | 2,605,119,788 |} 7,553,794,972 | 3,309,973, 758 52-89 
Totals, Secondary 
Production!......... 6,915, 435,748 | 3,009,968,673 |} 8,394,808,542 | 3,760, 239,948 60-09 
Grand Totals...... 9,250,795,729 | 4,720,073,033 || 11,501,593,442 | 6,258,464, 613 100-00 
1 See Chapter VII for explanation of gross and net value of production. 2 Gross value comprises 
industrial mineral production shown in Chapter XII, Table 1, plus the value of ores, etc., of the smelting 
industry. 3 The item ‘‘Manufactures’’ includes sawmills, pulp and paper mills, etc., which are also 


included in other headings above. This duplication, amounting in 1941 to a gross of $957,448,976 and a net 
of $410,298,515, and in 1942 to a gross of $1,070,508,497 and a net of $425,472,701, is eliminated from the grand 
total. 4 Secondary production includes the above-mentioned duplication. The percentage of net 
manufactures, less duplication, to the total net production in 1942 was 6-8. 


2.—Gross and Net Values of Production in Canada, by Provinces, 1941 and 1942 


1941 1942 
. Gross ‘Net Value Gross Net Value 
Province Value eA sca ey a Value é: = 
er- er er- er 
Amount centage| Capita! Amount centage| Capita! 
$ $ $ $ 

PaDr Papert ae? 28,010, 446 13, 200, 776 0-28 | 138-89 36, 611, 034 21,404, 746 0-34 | 237-83 
IN EISEN IS Sere 265, 262,337] 136,855,941 2-90 | 236-79 317,004,819] 175,667,076 2°81 | 297-24 
INF ISGe Stee se 205,698,123} 103,968,110 2-20 | 227-30 228,822,689} 128,162,880 2°05 | 276-21 
Oe is ee 2,596,572, 815}1, 279, 353, 703} 27-10 | 383-97 1/3, 198, 620, 365]1, 665,325,431; 26-61 | 491-25 
nb er een ws | 4,245, 649, 428/2,087,958,441| 44-24 | 551-25 1/5, 005, 454, 849/2, 529,183,058] 40-41 | 651-18 
Manic ke. 63 | 414,912,902} 205,348, 561 4-35 | 281-40 515,521,633] 295,240,285 4-72 | 407-80 
Sask eye hale 355,149,603) 228,318,037 4-84 | 254-82 666,522,078] 494,011,113 7-89 | 582-56 
PALER aden cae 443,175,858} 276,898,177 5-87 | 347-79 658,072,397} 439,812,709 7:03 | 566-77 
1 a Cae eer ae 686, 866,789] 379,925,005! 8-05 | 464-53 || 863,796,680} 500,027,020} 7-99 | 574-74 
Yukon and 

Weck eee oi 9,497, 928 8,246,282) 0-17 | 486-74 11, 166, 898 9,630,295] 0-15 | 566-49 
‘ Totals...... 9,250,795, 72914, 720,073, 033| 100-00 | 410-20 ||11,501,593,442|6,258,464,613| 100-00 | 537-02 


1 Based on estimates of population given on p. 141. 
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APPENDIX III 


Occupations of the Canadian People, Census of 1941* 


Definition of Gainful Occupation.—A gainful occupation is defined in the 
Census as one ‘by which the person who pursues it earns money or in which he 
assists in the production of marketable goods’’. Persons unemployed at the census 
date were asked to report the occupation in which last employed. Those who 
indicated that they had been unemployed for some lengthy period were further 
asked whether they were still seeking employment, before being considered as 
gainfully occupied. Persons who reported that they were no longer following their 
former occupation because of old age or physical disability, and did not expect to 
return to it, were enumerated as “retired”. As for young persons, only those not 
attending school and employed regularly in some gainful occupation were included 
among the gainfully occupied. Children of working age, that is, 14 years of age or 
over, assisting parents in the work of the farm or in some family business in a “no 
pay” capacity were reported as having a gainful occupation, but daughters helping 
in the domestic work of the home without pay were not included. 


It should be mentioned that where a person customarily followed more than one 
occupation the enumerator recorded the occupation at which the person was em- 
ployed most of the time during the year or from which he received the greater part 
of his annual earnings. ¢ 


Final figures for Canada, excluding Yukon and the Northwest Territories, 
show that 3,676,563 males and 833,972 females, 14 years or over, or a total of | 
4,510,535 persons, including members of the Armed Forces, were gainfully occupied 
at the time of the 1941 Census. Males represented 81-5 p.c. and females 18-5 p.c. 
of the total gainfully occupied. The population of the nine provinces consisted of 
5,890,683 males and 5,599,030 females or a total of 11,489,713 persons. The total 
gainfully occupied, therefore, accounted for 39-26 p.c. of the total population, 
gainfully occupied males representing 62-41 p.c. of the total male population and 
gainfully occupied females 14-89 p.c. of the total female population. Nearly 84 
p.c. of the males and about 20 p.c. of the females, 14 years of age or over, were 
gainfully occupied at the 1941 Census. Figures quoted in the following tables are 
exclusive of the Armed Forces, except where specifically mentioned. 


Relative Growth of Males and Females in Gainful Occupations, 1921 
to 1941.—Table 1 shows that the percentage of the male population at working 
ages, i.e., 14 years or over, in gainful occupations has been declining since the 1921 
Census, while for females the percentage has been on the increase. The table also 
shows that if males on Active Service at the census date are excluded from the total — 
gainfully occupied males the percentage that gainfully occupied males bears to the 
total male population, 14 years or over, is thus reduced from 83-8 p.c. to 76:7 p.c. 


* Prepared under the direction of the Chief, Demography Branch, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, by — 
A. H. LeNeveu, M.A., Officer in Charge of Occupational Statistics. 
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1.—Numbers and Percentages of the Population in Gainful Occupations, Classified 
According to Sex, Census Years 1921-41 
(Exclusive of Yukon and the Northwest Territories) _ 


Gainfully Occupied Percentages of Total |Percentages of Population 
Ele ; Population ~ : Population 14 Years or Over 
ear =——— 
Total Male Female || Total | Male | Female} Total | Male | Female 
OO Mop teas, vein 3,164,348 | 2,675,290 | 489,058 || 36-1 59-2 11-5 53-3 86-6 17-2 
GS Ea eso cha ave 3, G21 980021 1 on 200,001 665,302 || 37-8 60-7 13-3 53-8 85-4 19-1 
1941 (incl. Active 
Service)...... 4,510,535 | 3,676,563 | 833,972 || 39-3 62-4 14-9 53-0 83-8 20-2 
1941 (not inel. 
Active Service)| 4,195,951 | 3,363,111 832,840 || 36-5 57-1 14-9 49-3 76-7 20-2 


As is indicated in Table 2 the decline in the proportion of males at working ages 
in gainful occupations has been largely due to the raising of the school-leaving age and, 
at the older ages, to earlier retirement. The table shows that only 16-9 p.c. of the 
males 14-15 years of age and only 57-3 p.c. of the number 16-19 vears of age were 
gainfully occupied at the 1941 Census, appreciably lower percentages than in 1921 
or 1931. The lower percentage of gainfully occupied males in the age group 16-19 


_ years in 1941 than in 1931 is partly due to the exclusion of males in this age group 


on Active Service at the date of the Census who were gainfully occupied prior to 
enlistment. A further significant change has been the decline from 55-7 p.c. to 
47-2 p.c. in the percentage of males 65 years or over in gainful occupations during 
the decade 1931 to 1941. It should be mentioned that the lower percentages of 
males gainfully occupied in the age groups from 20 to 64 years of age in 1941 than 
in 1931, as shown in Table 2, is due to the exclusion of males on Active Service from 
this table. It has been found that if the males on Active Service on the census 
date, June 2, 1941, were added to the gainfully occupied males 18-44 years of 
age, then the total would constitute 95-7 p.c. of all males in that age group, whereas 
if they are excluded from the gainfully occupied males between these ages the 
latter represents only 82-6 p.c. of the total male population, 18-44 years of age. 


2.—Numbers and Percentages of the Population, 14 Years of Age or Over, in Gainful 
Occupations, Classified According to Age and Sex, Census Years 1921-41 
(Exclusive of Yukon and the Northwest Territories) 


Percentages 


Numbers of Population 
Census Year and Age 14 Years or Over 
Total Male Female Total Male Female 

1921 
TARTS VATS ees ts tee oles Ae Tae 64, 387 50,345 14, 042 19-0 29-3 8-4 
GOT NS Wy See A ato, easel YS. 346, 616 244, 821 101, 795 54-4 76:3 32-2 
OEE Wiser iene tt eee hak hate ee 450, 328 324, 102 126, 226 63-4 92-4 Baye | 
DESERVE So ects aL tant ae eee 775, 547 663, 919 111, 628 58-0 96-2 17-2 
TIRES Ye A ag DA te re cE 1,389,565 | 1,266, 936 122, 629 55-8 94-4 10-7 
GosVCATSOBIOVEl rs. oboe selene beh oas 137, 905. |. 125, 167 12,738 32-9 58-4 6-2 
MP OtRIS i: wee th hocks 3,164,348 | 2,675,290 489,058 53-3 86-6 17-2 

1931 
HARV OATS Re ere Ate he eS os 47 , 233 39, 155 8,078 11-5 18-8 4-0 
TORO Mere a pede Se eran Rhee es dan 409, 260 284,274 124, 986 49-1 67°5 30-3 
DANY HS LRN TAA a Sa ae an ee RR 618, 354 429,018 189, 336 67-9 92-6 42-4 
DIS SRY WN: IE ile Bd), Pye ea tee 914, 962 759, 361 155, 601 61-3 97-7 21-7 
TELUS TOPS aie cel tal AIG Soe hs ae eee 1,750,878 | 1,580,936 169, 942 57-1 95-9 12-0 
HAV eCAls OL OME secs ts vee oe afk 181,146 163, 787 17,359 31:5 55-7 6-2 
Motals!| A i.tceene | 3,921,833 | 3,256,531 665,302 53-8 85-4 19-1 


For footnote, see end of table, p. 1064. 
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2.—Numbers and Percentages of the Population, 14 Years of Age or Over, in Gainful 
Occupations, Classified According to Age and Sex, Census Years 1921-41—concluded 


Percentages 
Numbers of Population 
14 Years or Over 
Census Year and Age 


Total Male Female Total Male Female 
1941 

14-1 RV CATS aie a etic es te bien 44,738 37, 082 7,656 10:3 16-9 3:6 
LGN oes rere sh aye Re ra eRe a cats 397, 488 260, 584 136, 904 44-1 57-3 30-6 
ZORZA 8 SiS he Aes SP EMO RT ERE. GAP 9 572, 330 357, 372 214, 958 55-5 69-1 41-8 
DO Air Ge wh cy ter ateticns suas ee tate 1,017,088 796, 318 220,770 56-3 86-7 24-8 
SO=O4 eg ce wit Me ie ee hy, tek _ 1,959,219 Aig ale 231, 807 54-8 91-7 13-7 
GOW Ears OL OVEL Sere ee eee 205,088 184, 343 20,745 26-7 47-2 5-5 
Totalseey oC eee sess 4,195,951 | 3,363,111 832,840 49-3 76-7 20-2 


1 Includes a few persons of ‘‘not stated’’ age. In 1921 such persons were included in the age group 35-64 
years. In 1941 there was no “not stated’’ age group since all ages were assigned to speeific groups. 


In Table 3 the number of females to every 1,000 males in gainful occupations 
is given by provinces for the census years 1921 to 1941. The table shows that in 
every province the ratio of females to males in gainful occupations has been in- 
creasing since 1921. It is interesting to note that even if all males on Active Service 
are included in the male population in gainful occupations at the 1941 Census the 
ratio of females to males gainfully occupied in 1941 is still greater in each province 
than in 1931 or 1921. In the industrial provinces of Ontario and Quebec the ratio 
of females to males gainfully occupied is highest. The higher ratios of females to 
males in gainful occupations in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick than in the West 
is partly due to the higher proportion of females at working ages in relation to males 
at these ages in the Maritime Provinces than in the western provinces. 


3-—Number of Females to Every 1,000 Males in Gainful Occupations, by Provinces, 
Census Years 1921-41 


(Exclusive of Yukon and the Northwest Territories) 


Census Year PK Bak Ne Site: Que. Ont. Man. Sask. | Alta. B.C. || Canada 


LOZ LER ene 149 183 176 216 211 171 103 108 131 183 
LOST See Bae 156 182 187 246 228 199 124 132 167 204 
1941 (inel. Active 

Service)....... 169 209 202 266 251 208 144 149 192 227 


1941 (not incl. 
Active Service) 196 241 230 280 276 231 1L56oneeLoS 213 248 


Occupational Trends, 1901-1941.—The chief obstacle in the way of a com- 
parison of occupations by census years is the absence of a uniform scheme of classi- 
fication of occupations at each succeeding census. Even if the scheme of classi- 
fication itself had not changed, the difficulty of making a comparison of occupations 
every decade would still exist owing to the revolutionary changes that have taken 


; 
j 
q 
; 
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place in the nature of the work performed in many occupations with the introduction 
of machine processes in production. Hence, such a comparison can best be made 
only for broad occupational groups such as are shown in Table 4. In this table the 
group totals for years prior to 1931 and for 1941 have been rearranged to place them 
on a comparable basis with the 1931 classification, the 1911 figures perhaps being 
less comparable than those for other years. The main change in the 1931 grouping 
was the addition of the “accountants” class to the clerical group from the professional 
service group. In the headnote to Table 4, an explanation is given of the nature 
of the occupational grouping. 


The outstanding feature of this table, so far as males are concerned, is the 
decline shown in the relative importance of agricultural occupations since 1901. 
In 1901 just over 45 p.c. of all males in gainful occupations were engaged in agri- 
cultural occupations as compared with 31-7 p.c. in 1941. There has been some 
increase in the proportionate importance of other primary occupations since 1921. 
Manufacturing occupations have also increased in relative importance, especially 
over the period 1931 to 1941. The table further shows that there has been a steady 


' growth in the numbers of males engaged in the transportation, trade and service 


occupations. The proportion of males reported as labourers (other than agri- 
cultural, fishing, logging or mining labourers) varies considerably from census to 
census. This may be partly due to differences in the quality of enumeration of 
occupations at different censuses but is perhaps chiefly due to the tendency for 
recent immigrants prior to each census, to be more largely reported as labourers 
than the gainfully occupied generally. At the 1931 Census 24-6 p.c. of the gain- 
fully occupied immigrants who came to Canada between 1926 and 1931 were returned 
as labourers by enumerators. There was very little immigration over the ten years 
prior to the 1941 Census. 


With reference to the decrease in the relative importance of women in manu- 
facturing occupations in 1941 as compared with census periods prior to 1931, the 
following statement at p. 133 of the 1937 Canada Year Book may be repeated :— 


‘“‘A large part of the decline in the relative importance of manufacturing 
occupations in providing gainful employment for women has been due to the 
decrease in the number of dress-makers, milliners, and tailoresses since 1911. 
The combined total of dress-makers, milliners, and tailoresses was 45,287 in 
1911 and in 1931 only 14,649. Allowing for changes in the method of classi- 
fication in the two years, there still remains a substantially larger number in 
these occupations in 1911 which does not appear to have been fully counter- 
balanced by the increase between 1911 and 1931 in the number of female 
operatives in clothing factories.” 


Since 1921 the proportion of females in commercial occupations and in the pro- 
fessions has declined, while the proportion in clerical occupations has remained 
about the same. The personal service occupations continue to employ a large 


proportion of all women in gainful occupations and have shown a tendency to increase 


in relative importance since 1921. Phenomenal growth in the number of hairdressers 
and waitresses has contributed to this expansion in the number of women in personal 
service occupations over the 20-year period since the 1921 Census. 
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4.—Numbers and Percentages of the Gainfully Occupied Males and Females, 10: 
Years of Age or Over, by Occupation Groups, Census Years, 1901-41 


(Exclusive of Yukon and the Northwest Territories) 


Notr.—The occupation group totals in this table account for every person following any one of the types 
of occupation coming under the specified groups listed here, irrespective of the industry in which the person 
might beemployed. Jor example, all persons directly engaged in the making or repairing of commodities : 


e.g., bakers, tailors, machinists, printers, etc., are classified under ‘‘Manufacturing”’ in this table whether 


employed in the manufacturing industry or not. Similarly, all persons following such a transport occupation 
as truck driver are listed under ‘‘Transportation’’, whether employed by a trucking concern or factory 
store, etc. Clerical workers constitute a separate group as do labourers in all but the primary industries. 
The labourer on a farm is usually a farm labourer and in a mine, a mine-working labourer, but the labourer 
in a steel mill is not necessarily a metal worker or engaged in some ‘‘process’’ occupation, nor is the labourer 
on a steam railway always a transport worker. 


Occupations for 1891 to 1921, inclusive, and 1941 were rearranged on the basis of the 1931 classification, 
though some adjustment of the 1931 grouping was necessary. 


Occupation Group 1901 1911 1921 : 1931 | 1941 


MALES 


No. p.c. No. p.c. No. p.c. No. Dice No. p.c. 


Agriculture, . sess 707,924 | 45-8] 917,848 | 38-9/1,023, 661 | 38-2/1,107,766 | 34-Ol11, 064,847 | 31-7 
Fishing, trapping and 
logging =. as eer eee 43,2152) 2-8] 77,2053) 3-3 67,8094) 2-5]. 91,403 | 2-8] 131,374] 3-9 
Mining Sats pie aie 28,341 1-8] 62,4045} 2-7) 48,091 1-8] 58,585 | 1-8) 71,861 | 2-1 
Manufacturing......... 229,027 | 14-8] 275,439 | 11-7] 317,219 | 11-8]| 394,823 | 12-1]) 561,001 | 16-7 
Construction ee. sae 89,100 | 5-8} 150,520 | 6-4] 162,200 | 6-1) 202,970 | 6-2] 212,716] 6-3 
‘Transportation........ 81,161 | 5-3} 153,586 | 6-5] 185,066 | 6-9|| 271,244 | 8-3] 294,800 | 8-8 
Prada: Mite te ete 86,537 | 5-6] 174,589 | 7-4 219,015 | 8-2! 259,799 | 8-O|| 266,101 | 7-9 
Kimance tate ee 5,258 | 0-3 18,565 | 0-8) 26,812 | 1-0} 86,252 | 1-1] 30,576 | 0-9 
Services, Aone te 100,623 | 6-5} 139,054 | 5-9) 194,101 | 7-2) 270,573 | 8-3] 308,550 | 9-2 
EL TOLESSIONGL ee tae oe $9,621 2-6 58,720 2-3 78,073 2-9 108,728 3-2) 120,782 3°6 
ECT SONG rtd 47,788 8-1 68, 996 2-9 78, 320 2-7 128, 167 8-9] 144,726 4°3 
Clerical arenes 46,220 | 3-0) 72,595 | 3-1] 127,3257| 4-8] 141,191 | 4-3] 159,701 | 4-7 
Wabbourerss: tance ice 126,726 | 8-2] 317,008 | 13-4] 306,211 | 11-4] 425,408 | 13-0]] 251,889 | 7-5 
All Occupations... .|1,544,8839/100-0/2,358, 813 9|100 -0/2,683, 019 9/100-0/3, 261, 3719 puck ike 100-0 
FEMALES 
No. p.c. No. p.c. No. p.c. No. p:c. No, p.c 
Acricultunetersss sk 8,936 | 3-8] 15,887 | 4-4) 17,883 | 3-7] 24,079 | 3-6) 18,969 | 2-3 
Fishing, trapping and 
logging acta oie eee 242) 6 265 | 0-1 Isa eal 497 | 0-1 326 6 
VEIN IN Gee erate ieee es 4 6 3 6 2 6 6 6 25 6 
Manufacturing......... 70,508 | 29-6] 96,795 | 26-5) 89,868 | 18-3] 101,099 | 15-2] 148,180 | 17-8 
Construction (peer 65 6 47 6 91 6 96 6 (GEN SO 
Transportation.......- 1,322 | 0-6) - 5,340 | 1-5) 14,875 | 3-0] 17,947 | 2-7 16,845 | 2-0 
rade ne seisiy ee es 7,739 | 3-3)) 28,5385.| 7-8] 47,414 | 9-7] 55,881 | 8-4] 73,202] 8-8 
iMinian COs ei es ort 18 6 116 6 314 | 0-1 Dil} 0-1 816 | 0-1 
Servicer wwe hare hie 135, 582 | 57-0)/ 183,841 | 50-4) 226,956 | 46-3] 346,900 | 52-1] 416,906 | 50-1 
Professional....:... 84,679 | 14-6 45,402 | 12-6 92,754 | 18-9 117,219 | 17-6) 127,084 | 15-8 
Bersonal oes tee 100,306 | 42-2) 137,221 | 87-6) 133,201 | 27-2) 228,862 | 34-4 288,661 | 34-7 
Clonianh ee ccech tee <2 12,569 | 5-3] 33,756 | 9-3] 90,612 | 18-5] 117,498 | 17-7] 154,272 | 18-5 
Lbalbourers?ha). sn... - 1,141 | 0-5 236 | 0-1 441 | 0-1 988 | 0-2 804 | 0-1 
All Occupations....| 237,949°|100-0] 364,8219/100-0] 490,150°/100-6|| 665,859 °/100-0 832,840 9 |100-0 


ee ee SS 


114 years or over in 1941. 2 Does not include Indians. 3 Includes pulp-mill employees. 
4 Does not include Indians living on reserves. ® Includes almost all mine and smelter employees , 
except clerical workers. 6 Less than 0-05 p.c. 7 Includes proof readers, shippers, weighmen, 
and postmen, classified elsewhere in other years. The addition of these persons to the 1931 figure would 
have added 18-0 p.c. to the number of males in this occupation group. 8 This class does not include 
agricultural, fishing, logging or mining labourers. ® Includes persons in ‘‘not stated’’ occupations though 
these are not shown separately in the table. 
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Occupations by Provinces in 1941.—In Table 5 the numbers and percentages 
of the total gainfully occupied in Canada are shown by occupation groups for 1941. 
In addition, the gainfully occupied in each province at the 1941 Census is distributed 
by occupation groups in Table 6, while in Table 7 the percentage of the total in 
each occupation group is shown for provinces. It will be seen that substantial 
proportions of the males in Canada and every province, particularly in Prince 
Edward Island and the Prairie Provinces, were engaged in agricultural occupations 
in 1941. Fishing and logging occupations were relatively more important in Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick and British Columbia than in other provinces, while mining 
occupations accounted for about 10 p.c. of the gainfully occupied males in Nova 
Scotia. Manufacturing occupations gave employment to considerable proportions 
of both males and females in the provinces of Quebec and Ontario. In British 
Columbia more males were employed in manufacturing occupations in 1941 than 
in any other group of occupations. Although females were employed in appreciable 
numbers in trade and clerical occupations in every province, by far the largest 
numbers in Canada and the provinces were found in the service occupations, con- 
siderable proportions being employed in such professional occupations as teachers 
and nurses, and in such personal service occupations as domestic servants, house- 
keepers and waitresses. ; 


5.—_Numbers and Percentages of the Gainfully Occupied Males and Females, 14 
Years of Age or Over, by Occupation Groups, 1941 


(Exclusive of Yukon and the Northwest Territories) 


Males Females 
Number 
Occupation Group a 
Including Sete: P.C.2 No. Bec: 
etive. | Teluding 
feau 
Service Sapviée 
PPAR VETITALR city ead AAAI ES Oo Sete eee cee nS Soe 1,104, 579 1,064, 847 31:7 18, 969 2°3 
Fishing, trapping and logging.................. 138, 460 131,374 3-9 326 3 
MEIN S OUATEY ING a tee lecme sect acti o ake aie ste. ale es 77, 909 71,861 2-1 25 3 
WV Uearig EA GLUING hot tata ote eet oath he the srk Ie toyete one ane 615, 284 573, 574 17-1 129, 588 15-6 
WANS ERIICHION sees cto eave ine icin, olin wero tenant 215, 333 202, 509 6-0 33 3 
FESR SD ONEAGTOMN sc tate ok oe aptitts gan. e tle Bie ble eyo ea er siaes 278, 402 254, 591 7:6 14, 065 1-7 
APT aWG 1S da nee eerste OAS OE: Cae rons oie ae ae re 292,910 273,059 8-1 82,020 9-8 
Pap Ge? INGHTAT COs tai ® cise cde en oye ousted] drelare «rele 33, 104 30, 576 0:9 816 0-1 
SISTENTEICSI2-. oro. clcuet eis OTe RROD EEL OS nt aie a ea 339, 307 316,313 9-4 418,111 50-2 
lenin eee se Sa. cre Ses huls oe at dew shells 204, 666 182, 823 5-4 155, 208 18-6 
UBWOCTLIS PSY Sate Rey ee ec a 273,925 251, 889 7:5 11,655 1-4 
INGLE EDERUEIOLe Ge SRL cS Gee ac TERE ran tere ea 39, 166 9,695 0-3 1,718 0:2 
All Occupations................. 3,613,045 | 3,363,111 100-0 832,840 100-0 
Males on Active Service not gainfully occupied 
prior to (cyidh Sanh sats} 0) ae RACE, IEEE er ae wae 63,518 - - - - 
TBE RO [ee ae 8) eee cei a eh Rr ie 3,676,563 - ~ - - 
1 Includes only males on Active Service with a gainful occupation prior to enlistment. 2 Based 
on column 2. There is very little difference in the percentage distribution of males by occupation groups 
with Active Service included. 3 Less than 0-05 p.c. 4 This group does not include agricultural, 


fishing, logging, or mining labourers. 
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6.—Numbers of Gainfully Occupied Males and Females, 14 Years of Age or Over, by 
Occupation Groups and Provinces, 1941 


ooo eee 
————————————_ — ee eoeoeoeoe——oO————————————oOoOoaoloooQQqqqqoouoaoaoaoaoeoeoeoeoeoeoeeeeeeeeey EEE 


Occupation Group PLE eis | ee Ss N.B. Ont. Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. 


Que. 


MALES 
a a a tee Seek = a Na ani ALA EE ila TE lied Ree As Rig neal) Uc 
16,350) 36,934} 41,136] 251,539] 264,914] 90,774] 184,244] 138,814] 40,142 
1,768] 16,266] 16,259] 38,538} 20,678} 6,609} 3,577 — 3,957) 23,722 
5} 14,300} 1,574) 9,977] 24,152) 2,275 878} 7,817) 10,883 


ARTIOUITORO Ure sete 
Fishing, trapping, logging.. 


Mining, quarrying........ 


Manufacturing............ 1,296} 18,466} 12,240) 176,627} 264,132] 25,237] 13,231] 18,230] 44,115 
Construction.............. 1,060] 11,412} 6,148) 67,275] 72,433] 11,501] 5,602] 8,317 18,761 
Transportation............ 1,214) 14,746) 11,302) 68,830} 88,312} 16,575] 13,869] 14,713] 25,030 
AL Tae. ier ei een, ote 1,418) 10,732) 7,467] 75,535] 101,847] 17,873} 18,275] 17,214] 22,698 


Finance, insurance........ 88 866 605} 8,174) 13,034) 1,877) - 1,360] 1,485] 3,087 


DOEVICG. hare. Sates ae 1,305) 10,858] 7,896} 91,666] 118,187} 19,067] 17,585] 18,502]. 31,247 
Cloris) 51%, wus, Ab vee a sles 410] 5,675) 38,945) 55,514) 77,658] 11,987) 6,077] 8,238! 13,319 
Labourertst} cic eanses «5 1,149) 18,334) 10,542) 81,038) 91,358] 11,623} 7,996} 9,969] 24,880 
Not stated gs hows. <iek 25 352 227; 3,751] 3,400 307 428 366 839 


All Occupations (not 


incl. Active Service) .| 26,088) 153,941) 119,341] 928, 464/1,140,105|} 215,705] 273,122| 247,622] 258,723 


All Occupations (incl. 


Active Service)...... 30,462) 177,514) 136,556) 977,306/1,257,475| 240,399] 297,119] 271,800) 287,932 


FEMALES 
Agricultuten., +2: + ote 311 639 646; 3,544) 5,353) 1,505) 3,172] 2,387) 1,412 
Fishing, trapping, logging. 3 2 10 62 101 49 50 15 34 
Mining, quarrying........ Nil Nil 1 21 LS Nal Nil Nil 2 
Manufacturing............ 145) 2,374) 1,958) 60,216] 54,938) 3,883 815} 1,578) 3,681 
Construction.............. Nil 10 7 151 242 16 6 4 3 
Transportation............ 81 657 435} 3,475) 5,596 841 721 629} 1,630 
PTAC. ix cals Per meds oa ES 504) 4,415) 3,067) 21,517] 33,447| 5,088] 3,043} 3,606) 7,333 


Finance, insurance........ 4 2 eee vei? 141 372 39 15 61 155 


BOOVIOG, fica v aclu 3,539] 23,448) 17,172} 127,253] 185,142} 27,805 28, 840} 25,321) 29,591 
Clerical .a.1iapiee. ane se 488} 5,033) 38,818) 37,716] 74,353] 10,293] 5,970} 6,640] 10,897 
Tatbourers!, (0h ese. cis's ons 30 407 286] 5,515) 4,697 264 43 110 303 
Not stated)" posters 7 8s 8 35 57 680 708 49 49 42 90 


All Occupations (not 
incl. Active Service). 
All Occupations (incl. 


Active Service)...... 5,137) 37,137) 27,538) 260,372) 315,428} 49,912) 42,780} 40,442] 55,226 


1 This group does not include agricultural, fishing, logging or mining labourers. 
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7.—Percentage Distribution of Gainfully Occupied Males and Females, 14 Years of 
Age or Over, by Occupation Groups and Provinces, 1941 


Occupation Group PoE: eicloa Now: N-B. Que. Ont. Man. | Sask. | Alta. B.C. 
MALES 
ABPIOUIUTO) «4 3) Sereiias seas 62:7 24-0 34-5 27-1 23,2 42-1 67-5 56-1 15:5 
Fishing, trapping, logging 6°8 10-6 13-6 4-2 1-8 3-1 1-3 1-6 9-2 
Mining, quarrying........ 1 Carnaby Tie eet in Tht |e Gea Phot Bg 4.2 
Manufacturing............ 5-0 12-0 10-3, 19-0 23-2 11-7 4-8 7-4 17-1 
Construction.:.:........+; 4-1 7:4 5-2 7:2 6-4 5:3 2-1 3°4 7:3 
Transportation............ 4-7 9-6 9-5 7-4 77 7:7 5-1 5-9 9-7 
PEPRD a heen bao ee Pee 5-4 7:0 6-3 8-1 8-9 8:3 6-7 7-0 8-8 
Finance, insurance........ 0:3 0-6 0-5 0-9 1-1 0-9 0-5 0:6 1-2 
RRR Ra cit sok sarge 5-0 7-1 6-6 9-9] 10-4 8-8 6-4 7-5 12-1 
CO HORMALI) ate /alA ly laia ides oe 1-6 3-7 3:3 6-0 6-8 5:6 2-2 3:3 5-1 
Labourers? 720i pe... 20 She 4-4 8-7 8-8 8-7 8-0 5-4 2-9 4-0 9-6 
All Occupations....... 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 100-0 
FEMALES 

Agriculture...........6... USE ae a es C2 ae ey ea Da 2-6 
Fishing, trapping, logging. 0-1 - A 1 1 0-1 0-1 1 0-1 

Mining, quarrying........ Pee - 1 1 1 — = = 1 
Manufacturing... 0.3.0... 2-8 6-4 7-1 23-1 17-4 7-8 1-9 3-9 6:7 

Construction.............. = 1 1 1 0-1 1 1 1 1 
Transportation........... 1-2 1-8 1-6 1-3 1-8 1-7 1-7 1-6 3-0 
PEER o er abt ps Flee sols 4 se a 9-9 11-9 11-2 8:3 10-6 10-2 7-1 8-9 13-3 
Finance, insurance........ 0-1 1 0-1 0-1 0-1 0:1 A 0-2 0:3 
ROBEVROR ey oy vi she dicte cs xo wo 69:2 63-3 62:5 48-9 42-9 55:8 67:5 62-7 53:7 
CEE (pg Raa el 9:5 13-6 13-9 14:5 23-6 20:7 14-0 16-4 19-8 
DADOUPSTE? oii.c. cs gest 0-6 1-1 1-0 2-1 1-5 0-5 0-1 0:3 0-5 
All Occupations.......| 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 100-0} 100-0 100-0| 100-0 
i 1 Less hon 0-05 p.c. 2 This group does not include agricultural, fishing, logging or mining la- 

- bourers. 


Selected Occupations by Sex in 1941.—The principal occupations reported 
by males and females at the 1941 Census are shown in Table 8. The table lists, in 
order of numerical importance, all occupations having 20,000 or more males and all 
occupations with 10,000 or more females at the latest census. These occupations 
accounted for 71-8 p.c. of all males and 81-3 p.c. of all females in gainful occupations 
at the 1941 Census. There has not been much change in the order of the principal 
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occupations since 1931, although it may be mentioned that truck drivers, lumbermen — 
and mechanics have shown substantial increases over the past decade, while the — 


number of waitresses has increased notably since the 1931 Census. 


8.— Occupations with 20,000 or More Males and Occupations with 16,000 or More 
Females, 1941 


(Exclusive of Yukon and the Northwest Territories) 


MALES 
Occupation Number Occupation _ | Number 
J Farmers and stockraisers......... 630, 709 16 | Accountants and auditors......... 31,384 
27 | t Harm. la DOULErS yates kites 431,102 || 17 | Owners and managers—mig.. 30, 633 
3 Paboutersly sce. te cece eee 251, 889 18 Commercial travellers........... 29, 882 
4-,|3Ofiice.clerks) 7.0. Ble teen on. 110, 043 19 Stationary enginemen............ 29, 792 
5 | Owners and managers, dealers— 20 | Operatives—clothing and textile 
retail (rade. a)... Wace eee bon 100, 756 manulacturing > . eet. eee 25, 640 
6 altGarpenters=, 28... omeeeee cones 90,470 || 21 Sectionmen and trackmen........ 24, 422 
CPT OrUCksaniv.ersis sees ack ae eee 81,304 || 22 Shippingvelerksias eee ae eee 23, 044 
8 Salespersons in stores............. 81,270 || 238 Electricians and wiremen......... 22,121 
9 JGumiberment 2.5 80s... ear ens 74,000 |} 24 Teachers—school.............-+- 21,988 
10 | Mechanics and repairmen (not 25 Guards and caretakers........... 20,815 
electrical eas chet iA awe tee 67,246 || 26 | Owners and managers—wholesale 
1 Miners and millmen.............. 51, 503 trade drx stink cee eee 20, 188 
12 | Operatives—metal products mfg. . 49,052 a 
13 | Machinists—metal............... 43,077 Total—Selected Occupations. .| 2,414,661 
14 | Painters, decoraters, glaziers..... 39, 058 —_——— 
15 3a ISMOFINeR Me sce then eee 33, 273 P.C. of All Occupations........ 71-80 
FEMALES 
Occupation Number Occupation Number 
1 Domestic servants............... 148, 999 12 Farmers and stockraisers......... 14, 063 
2 Stenographers and typists........ 77, 882 13 Telephone operators.............. 12,441 
3 Teachers—school................ 64, 465 14 Packers, wrappers..........-...<.«. 12,165 
4 | Operatives—clothing and textile 15 Nurses—in training..........¢:... 11,810 
TOONUISeoUPIN eh we scinc ee mere 57, 366 16 Labourers! he tpi. eae nee 11,655 « 
5 Salespersons in stores............. 56, 646 17 Barbers, hairdressers............ 10, 998 
Gh (Ofiicerclonks i. aec sy teee aces 49,841 18 Dressmakers and sewers?......... 10, 881 
7 Housekeepers, matrons........... 46, 256 —_———— 
8 Nurses—graduate................ 26, 473 Total—Selected Occupations..| 676,922 
9 Waitresses, We atewi aan cette oe 22,944 ae 
10 | Lodging-house keepers........... emis P.C. of All Occupations........ 81-28 
11 Bookkeepers and cashiers........ 20, 924 
1This class does not include agricultural, fishing, logging or mining labourers. 2 Not in factory. 


Occupations by Age in 1941.—Table 9 classifies the gainfully occupied popu 
lation at the 1941 Census by occupation groups to show the number and percentage 


in each occupation group by age. The table shows that in agricultural, fishing and — 


Se ee 


gas 5 i 


logging occupations, in clerical occupations, and in the labourers group, higher 4 
proportions of males under 25 years of age were employed than in other occupation — 


groups. It is worth noting, on the other hand, that 47-6 p.c. of the males in con- 


struction occupations were 45 years or over, while about 50 p.c. of those in personal — 
service occupations were over that age. The table also indicates that in each — 


occupation group the average age of females was considerably lower than for males. 
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1072 APPENDIX III 


Occupations of Females by Conjugal Condition in 1941.—According to 
Table 10, about 80 p.c. of all females in gainful occupations at the 1941 Census were 
single. In professional and clerical occupations the percentages were even higher, 
at 92-3 p.c. and 89-7 p.c., respectively. Married women showed a somewhat 
larger representation in manufacturing and personal service occupations than in 
most other occupations. A considerable proportion of women in agriculture were 
widowed farm operators. Widowed women were largely found in personal service 
occupations, accounting for approximately 10 p.c. of all females in these occupations, 
as compared with 6-8 p.c. in all occupations. 


10.—Numbers and Percentages of Gainfully Occupied Females, 14 Years of Age or 


Over, Classified According to Occupation Groups, by Conjugal Condition, ~ 


1941. 
(Exclusive of Yukon and Northwest Territories) 
Occupation Group Total Single Married Widowed Other! 
No p.c No. p.c No p.c. No Drc= | |PaNe p.c. 

Agriculture. 650 eee 18,969} 100-0) 6,028) 31-8 | 1,956} 10-3} 10,280] 54-2 705} = 3-7 
Fishing, trapping, logging... 326} 100-0 166} 50-9 Whee B02, 137} 42-0 6 1:8 
Minin is eet coe Oe te ee 25} 100-0 20) 80-0 1} 4-0 3] 12-0 1] 4-0 
Manufacturing.............. 129,588} 100-0} 102,527; 79-1 |17,637| 13-6] 5,560] 4-3] 3,864] . 3-0 
Building and construction... 339} 100-0 269] 79:4 38) 11-2 22 6:5 10} 2-9 
LTANSPOrtabions, cc cn v4 oa eon 14,065} 100-0) 11,854] 84-3 1,269} 9-0 592} 4-2 350} 25 
TPAC Aes Batak tee Sees 82,020) 100-0] 65,217) 79-5 | 9,511] 11-6} 4,951] 6-0] 2,341] 2-9 
Fimancer Buses hese ok oF 816} 100-0 438) 53-7 131} 16-1 194} 23-8 5 6-5 
SOPVIES IA, Coes eee alte wan 418,111) 100-0] 328,502} 78-6 |43,286} 10-4] 31,592) 7-6] 14,731]. 3-5 
UPROSESSIONGL aa ee ee 126,445| 100-0|| 116,662) 92-3 5, 872 4°6 2,911 2-3 1,000 0-8 
PERSON ALemie serves »+++.| 288,651] 100-0!) 210,229] 72-8 |36,718) 12-7| 28,079 9-7| 18,626 4-7 
Clerical Aer xu rahi ncoiph we 3a 155, 208} 100-0) 139,252} 89-7 |10,444/ 6-7} 3,254) 2-1] 2,258) 1-5 
DISDOUTONB™ | desis se ie Seis clon 11,655] 100-0} 9,931] 85-2 | 1,176} 10-1 307} 2-6 241; 2-1 
All Occupations:........ 832,840) 100-0) 665,623) 79-9 (85,633) 10-3) 56,964) 6-8! 24,620) 3-0 
Aa A a es a A a I le ele ue 
1 Includes divorced, permanently separated, and a few with conjugal condition “‘not stated’’. 2 This 
group does not include agricultural, fishing, logging or mining labourers. 3 Totals include small 


numbers of persons in ‘‘not stated’’ occupations, not shown separately in this table. 


Occupations by Status in 1941.—Table 11 classifies the gainfully occupied 
males and females by occupation group to show the number and percentage in each 
occupation group by status as of June 2, 1941, for Canada. The table shows that 
about two-thirds of all males and over four-fifths of all females in gainful occupations 
at the 1941 Census were wage-earners. Since only 16-8 p.c. of the 1,064,847 males 
engaged in agricultural occupations in 1941 were wage-earners, the proportionate 
importance of wage-earners in the total gainfully occupied males is, as stated above, 
considerably less than in the total of gainfully occupied females. In non-agricultural 
occupations as a whole 84-3 p.c. of the males at the latest census were wage-earners. 
In mining, manufacturing, transportation, and clerical occupations, and in the 
labourers group, over 90 p.c. of all males were wage-earners. In the group, fishing, 
trapping, logging, most of the fishermen and trappers were reported as on own account 
at the census date, while most lumbermen were employed as wage-earners. About 
20 p.c. of the males in construction occupations were working on own account on 
June 2, 1941. Almost 100,000 males in trade were reported as employers or own 
accounts. Most of these were retail merchants and dealers, as is shown by Table 8. 
In the services the substantial total of physicians, lawyers and dentists in private 
practice tended to lower the percentage importance of salaried workers in pro- 
fessional occupations while the appreciable numbers of hotel and restaurant owners 


s 
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and barbers on own account had the effect of reducing the percentage of wage- 
earners in the personal service occupations. With respect to males in no-pay 
occupations it will be noted that the large majority were found in agricultural 
occupations. 


_ About 84 p.c. of all females in gainful occupations in 1941 were wage-earners. 
In agriculture 14,000 were reported as operating farms on own account. Almost. 


. all the 30,000 females on own account in the personal service occupations were 


as 


lodging-house keepers. Most of the females shown in Table 11 as no-pay workers in 
professional service occupations were nurses-in-training or nuns engaged in religious 
work, nursing and teaching, while the majority of the no-pay workers shown in 
personal service occupations were domestic servants and housekeepers. 


11.—Numbers and Percentages of the Gainfully Occupied, 14 Years of Age or Over, 
Classified According to Occupation Groups, by Industrial Status and Sex, 1941 


(Exclusive of Yukon and the Northwest Territories) 


Employer 
Occupation. Group Total and Wage-Earner No Pay 
7 Own Account 


MALES 

See re Sa Soe a res ot ine: Sa ae RI al aS SS CIEL LO SU PS, EECA NEMEC ESS 

No. p.c. No. p.c. No. p.c. No. p.c. 
PRMEICUULULO airs. c 0. oe a ia sat 1,064, 847 | 100-0 630,709 | 59-2 179,055 | 16-8 255, 083 24-0 
Fishing, trapping, logging......... 131,374 | 100-0 48,870 | 37-2 79,721 | 60-7 2, 783 2-1 
MMING  GUAITYING <i. cieck tse 71,861 | 100-0 3,425 4-8 68,377 | 95-2 59 0-1 
Manufacturing 5 vies Le eek 573,574 | 100-0 53, 852 9-4 517,118 | 90-2 2, 604 0-5 
WOnSthiCchiOn aac ole ieee hae 202,509 | 100-0 36,354 | 18-0 165,211 | 81-6 944 0-5 
Pransportation pcos eeck tees 254,591 | 100-0 19,961 7:8 233,219 | 91-6 1,411 0:6 
LRAT Ge eee Hk Ee aN i Waal 273,059 | 100-0 99,775 | 36-5 170, 07Ga 62-3352 8) 207 1-2 

Finance, insurance................ 30,576 | 100-0 8,191 | 26-8 22,378 | 73:2 7 1 
NOLVICER Sle. s cashes oreo 316,313 | 100-0 64,308 | 20-3 243,229 | 76-9 8,776 2-8 
UTOVESSIONAV ies sha vse hee a ees 118,416 | 100-0 || - 80,165 | 26-5 81,181 | 68-6 7,070 6°0 
UP ORRONGL Mcrae ee ait Rice ott scere sont a ns 144,726 | 100-0 32,002 | 22-1 111,054 | 76-7 1,670 1-2 
WAPPOBho yck cet seri ck cee tees 182,823 | 100-0 1, 869 1-0 180,446 | 98-7 508 0-3 
PB DOULOIS* eGo dno os teed kata Vedas 251, 889 | 100-0 Nil - 249,012 | 98-9 2,877 1-1 
All Occupations:.......... 3,363,111 | 100-0 || 967,470 | 28-8 | 2,117,357 | 63-0 | 278,284 8-3 
FEMALES 

No. p.c. No. p.c. No. p-c. No. p.c. 
ANMTICUILUTO LS. Jee ecie ys. cs Wace 18,969 | 100-0 14,063 | 74-1 1,741 | 9-2 3,165 | 16-7 
Fishing, trapping, logging......... 326 | 100-0 272 | 83-4 36 | 11-0 18 5-5 

Mining, quairying.. 3s wns. eos es 25 | 100-0 3 | 12-0 22 | 88-0 Nil - 
DURNUAC HTN sy ines cate a Nbewe ee: 129,588 | 100-0 6, 992 5:4 120,678 | 93-1 1,918 1-5 
CoOnstDuCtions 20 oss «Lees. oss oe 339 | 100-0 38 | 11-2 299 | 88-2 2 0:6 
PEVARSPOLtAGION S40) cee eed a ane ee 14,065 | 100-0 80 | 0-6 13, 825 | 98-3 160 1-1 
PROCES Cee Nhie gee a ew kere ees 82,020 | 100-0 8,854 | 10-8 70,116 | 85-5 3, 050 3:7 

Finance, insurance,............... 816 | 100-0 336 | 41-2 480 | 58-8 Nil ~ 
DeMmIpe tata a nein fie kia (on ook 418,111 | 100-0 37, 856 9-1 325,380 | 77-8 54, 875 13-1 
ART OSCRSLONGLG ses ate icicle loco ees 126,445 | 100-0 7,468 5:9 89,348 | 70-7 29,644 83°4 
PP EFSONAU EE aes class Chic gE farce 288,651 | 100-0 30,230 | 10-5 283,202 | 80-8 25,219 8-7 
AOPSDANey Cen Wee raid Wibe 4553s it's 9 155, 208 | 100-0 222 0-1 153,696 | 99-0 1,290 0-8 
AWOULeIS Hiei Het tele s sec ee a8 11,655 | 100-0 Nil - 11,493 | 98-6 162 1-4 
All Occupations:............ 832,840 | 100-0 68,736 8-3 699,441 | 84-0 64,663 7-8 
1 Less than 0-05 p.c. 2 This group does not include agricultural, fishing, logging, or mining la- 
bourers. 3 Totals include small numbers of persons in ‘‘not stated’’ occupations, not shown separately 


in this tables 
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=e AN AS Me eee Cee ene aoe ee amore othe 10-1 — production, survey of............ 189, 191-4, 1061 
eV AIUCS: Olas. hasten se sca Sore ested eons Oe 21 — public: debt. sisiwamen essere 843, 844, 845 
— legislation of 1942 and 1943............ 1053, 1055 m= ANANCEOL ss: eens ees, Coe ee 838-45 
m= DIICES Saas cet eo casos eat aay Dee 243-5 sane healt haieu so omep anes Rectaentoth ghrp eae Oe 959 
— production and farm capital, value of. . 215 — reconstruction, post-war................ 753 
— by main groups and provinces........ 214 — representation in the House of Commons 55, 60 
— products, imports and exports.......... 476, 478 = in the. Senate.) hiss cc ee 52 
—— schoolstand colleges: ase aaemecsl. «cress 203-13 — revenues and expenditures.............. 841 
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= SUPPMEss OAL ewan aceite sewer ey eure xliv = JSC CESSION GUEESael. Hone sie ae eee 870-1 
A PrIGUIGURER 4 Mevanien ele raat ere ee cree 189-246 — timber, estimated stand of............. 248 
— effects of the War On. ..i..:0ce.2<0c+s0% 195-201 — water-powers of—see ‘‘Water Power’’, 
eo Harm OanVaOard sain serene eee. 201-2 — welfare services of. 5.00.00... 202805005 668-9 
=-ALPPi pa ton PrOleCtSsame ack dee cele ee 245-6 — Workmen’s Compensation Board....... 720. 
— Provincial Govt. colleges and schools... 203-13 | Alcoholic beverages, control and sale of... 551-3 
—— Departments of....................4. 203 takenrout-of bond)..2.6 5. ¢on. 4c eee 823 
Sea SUA LISUICS Olig. otrraers ak) eae hecaivesy Peetee lagers 213-46 Ali b t f birth ; 134 
ALS COMA VILALIONS aetna dete cei Se 607-8 BES Oe COUR Ry Ok OE Ui is pe ke ae 
Aurcrathmanulacture Of. scusaoaiees ee]. 360, 632 — immigration Of..........4..+..sae-teeee 177-84 . 
=> Operations Ol!) ua er ee 635-6 Allowances;-mothers <ncee eee 674-7 
Air Force, Royal Canadian............... XXxiil Ambassadors, Canadian abroad.......... 72-3 
— lines, Canadian Pacific...:............. 629 —\foreigniiniCanads iy..0.. soe eee. Oe 74-5 
independenty, vawkaecee Lee eAe eet os Fhe American Federation of Labor............ 719 
== Lrans-Wanada ows. bg setae eh seh. 8-9 Ammunition, influence of the War on manu- 
sll SEL VICES) 1s ae sAtaten ine lee 619-20, al 1 factureol iiss tou a Seo ee 361 
— weight carried and mileage flown.. 651 Animal products, consumption of.......... 517-8 
— policy, official statement of............. 572-5 IMmportsandsexports.-. ae .cee see eee 476, 478 
I PLiGt va COntlo tenn tae cakes det eee 572 =< manufacture. of... ..0 tacrectectrscaen or ee 366, 376 
— service, transatlantic. .................. 27 —=— marketing Ols<-fh eee ta ee 13-8 
SHH ACK Orci ack ities hie PaO yeas OR RN 635-6 == prices ole Nitin hoes Sacer 244 
— Training Plan, British Commonwealth. xxxiv Animals, farm, numbers and values of..... 224-5 
— transportation, Cla Seer ee eae 627-36 -——=ifur-bearing,:on arms. ...sone su keeee ee 270 
CONtTONOL SR Hern ert ee ee ee 571-5 ‘Annual Register s2nis tenn eee eee 1044-56 
Airportsrandaireralt .asos see ee 630-2 — estimates of population... 00... sssu- 140-1 
Airway Geyelopmenteerceten toate 629-30 Annuities; Government. «.. 0. .01 .<setee 672-4 
—— facilities, STOUNCAy, sus wt Sos ee nee 631-2 Apiculturet<,.c.eo ne eee ee ee 242-3 
= DEANS: GANtda se teerccce ae acon ae ee 628-9 Apples, production and value of........... 236 
—=— weather Service nc. . ook as nocktve wens 28 Appointments, judicial, 1942-44............ 1048-50 
Alberta, agricultural colleges of........... 209-10 = Ofncials 1942-44. 5 an ys snakes eee 1046-8 
PLOGUCHLON OU ae tee te eee nso 214, 216, 221 Appropriation Acts, 1942-43 
2 SCHOOISIOLY Sacre oa en oe eee ree 212-3 1051, 1052, 1053, 1054, 1055 
EAROD Olt shake sept Ao eee 64, 85, 88, 995 Archives, Dominion, expenditures on 
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— Department of Trade and Industry..... 690 Anm y,,ithe(Canadian). 2 a acetate 
— education—see ‘‘Education’’. Asbestos, occurrence and production of. 295, 297, 320 
— electric energy generated in.............330, 333 Assets, Dominion Goverment sc s..0 eee 812-3 
—farm loans approved in..........2...... 202 Assurance, MALE: he ONS a Oe ent a ee 920-35 
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— forest resources—see ‘‘Forest’’, Atmospheric studies in relation to 
— fur farms—see ‘‘Fur’’. Meteorology: oin..n cneea ea era 24-5 
— Government, publications of............ 1041-2 Australia, gold, silver, production of....... 318 
— hospitals... 422 961, 963, 965, 966, 967, 968 — trade with....... 459, 460, 462, 467, 469, 483, re 
Alberta, immigration—see ‘ ‘Population’, —— restrictions affecting Canada........- 446 
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